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which  law  is  founded  upon  the  Principle  of  Justice. 

A  "UNITED  AMERICA  "  is  possible  only  upon  the  basis  of  a  mutual  understanding 
and  application  of  the  Principle  of  Justice  to,  and  by,  each  individual  in  America.  The 
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intent,  first,  of  prevention  and,  second,  rational  treatment  of 
existing  conditions.  Such  a  calm  survey  of  the  narcotic  situa- 
tion from  the  public  health  point  of  view  is  made  by  the  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Control  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Health  in  The  Dope  Doctor.     Page  16. 

JOHN  W.  LOVE  who  writes  of  the  working  arrangement 
between  employers  and  employes  in  the  garment  industry 
of  Cleveland,  is  industrial  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain- 
Dealer.    Page  24. 

SOON  after  the  Armistice  day  shootings  in  Centralia  last 
November  the  Survey  presented  an  impartial  review  of 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  occurrence,  written  by- 
Theresa  S.  McMahon,  professor  of  economics  at  the  University 
of  Washington  [see  the  Survey  for  November  29,  191 9]'. 
Later  a  Survey  representative  attended  the  trial  at  Monta- 
sano..  His  first  letter  dealing  with  the  preliminaries  of  the 
trial  appeared  in  the  Survey  for  March  13.  In  this  issue 
[page  13]  he  has  summed  up  the  testimony  of  both  sides  of 
the  case  and  made  a  clear  statement  of  the  instructions  to  and 
findings  of  the  jury.  Back  of  Centralia,  a  paper  dealing 
with  the  background  of  the  situation  which  led  to  the  shoot- 
ings, by  Rexford  G.  Tugwell,  will  appear  in  a  nearby  issue. 

VISITORS  to  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
meeting  in  New  Orleans  this  month  will,  many  of  them, 
visit  the  Acadian  fishing  villages  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  city.  How  the  Red  Cross  Home  Service  worked  with 
these  primitive  people  is  told  by  Homer  W.  Borst  in  Social 
Work  in  Acadia.     Page  9. 

REBECCA  N.  PORTER  is  a  California  writer,  a  resident 
of  Santa  Barbara,  and  an  active  participant  in  many  of  the 
undertakings  for  the  social  betterment  of  the  county.    Page  21. 


The  GIST  of  IT 

NOT  since  the  days  of  Myra  Kelly's  first  stories  have  we 
come  across  such  a  delightful,  intimate,  vivid  picture  of 
East  Side  childhood  as  Miss  Calkin's  Spring  in  the  Ghetto. 
The  writer  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  a 
resident  at  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  engaged  in  vocational 
work  in  one  of  the  public  schools.    Page  5. 

THOSE  who  read  William  Allen  White's  The  Martial 
Adventures  of  Henry  and  Me,  will  follow  with  a  friendly, 
personal  eye  the  industrial  adventures  of  Henry.  For  the 
present  governor  of  Kansas  and  the  war-time  crusader  from 
Topeka  are  one  and  the  same.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the 
great  third  party  to  industrial  disputes,  meaning  the  public. 
In  Kansas  the  public  is  the  party  of  the  first  part — the  pre- 
dominant element  in  the  population.  Conceivably  it  can  make 
such  terms  as  it  pleases  with  any  employers  or  wage-earners 
who  want  to  do  business  in  Kansas  but  we  would  have  to  go 
back  to  about  1850  to  get  a  corresponding  ratio  for  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  John  A.  Fitch  in 
Industrial  Peace  by  Law  discusses  the  adventure  in  industrial 
laws  of  this  old-style  commonwealth  under  the  lead  of  Henry 
J.  Allen.    Fage  7. 

LORD  CHARLES  BERESFORD  has  well  said:   "  After 
political  excitement  comes  calm  reason."    And  after  much 
publicity   and    attempted    analyses   of   the   narcotic   situation, 
comes  the  truth-seeking  sanitarian  who,  a  diagnostician  at  base, 
is  endeavoring  to  put  his  finger  on  the  diseased  spot  with  the 


IN  Siberia  a  playground  has  been  conducted  for  nearly  a 
year  under  American  leadership.  In  Czechoslovakia  with 
the  approval  of  the  Czech  government,  two  demonstration 
playgrounds  will  probably  be  in  operation  before  this  issue  of 
the  Survey  reaches  its  readers,  and  a  school  to  train  some  600 
workers  will  be  open.  During  the  last  three  years  the  possi- 
bilities of  exporting  the  American  playground  and  recreation 
center  have  been  set  forth  in  the  Survey  in  a  series  of  articles 
by  C.  M.  Goethe  of  Sacramento,  who  with  Mrs.  Goethe  made 
a  tour  of  the  world  to  study  the  folkways  of  recreation.  Luther 
Wong,  Coolie,  is  the  concluding  sketch  of  this  series,  and  it  is 
published  at  a  time  when  in  China  the  China  Continuation 
Committee,  cooperating  with  the  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment, is  including  the  possibilities  of  exporting  American 
recreation  in  its  survey  of  that  country.  An  offer  of  $10,000 
has  just  been  made  to  influence  a  program  for  model  demon- 
stration playgrounds  in  the  capital  of  every  province  in  China 
— an  offer  from  the  same  source  as  a  gift  of  $20,000  which 
provoked  a  subscription  of  $5,000,000  in  another  line  of  bet- 
terment work.  Both  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
are  featuring  clean  recreation  in  what  is  practically  a  world- 
wide program  under  American  leadership,  and  some  of  the 
active  members  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America  hope  to  see  an  international  committee  formed  by  it 
to  serve  as  a  clearing  house.    Page  29. 

WB.  BIZZELL,  president  of  Agricultural  and  Me- 
•  chanical  College  of  Texas,  in  Rural  Housing  and  the 
Tenant  Farmer,  tells  of  conditions  as  they  exist  among  the 
farmers  of  the  South.     Page  26. 
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Spring  in  the  Ghetto 

By  Marion  Clinch  Calkins 


Oh,  the  la-la,  la-la  Spring, 
When  the  little  sirdies  bir.g. 
All  the  kiddies  pade  in  vouddles 
Everybody's  moves  in  luddles 
Oh,  the  la-la,  la-la  Spring 
Oh,  the  tee-dee,  tee-dee  Spring. 


OF  course,  there  is  some  poetic  license  there.  There 
are  no  trees  for  the  sirdies  to  bing  on.  Aside  from 
that,  I  defy  you  to  add  or  detract  one  jot  or  one  tittle. 
Spring  fever  in  the  ghetto,  and  nothing  to  do  with  it 
but  to  take  it  out  and  sit  with  it  on  a  too  slowly,  but  (thank 
God  and  Mayor  Hylan)  at  last  disappearing  snow  pile,  and 
wink  past  the  garbage  at  a  star  which  will  slip  over  the  roof 
in  a  minute. 

Of  course,  again  there  is  the  army.  At  which  point  I  will 
narrow  my  troubles  and  my  tale  down  to  Max.  I  had  thought 
of  giving  Max  another  name  for  purposes  of  delicacy  and  lest  he 
read  this.  But  why,  when  my  most  genial  approach  to  any 
mother  of  a  brood,  whose  surname  I  may  have  forgotten,  is 
"You're  Max's  mother,  aren't  you?  I  am  so  glad  to  know 
you."  However,  this  one  specific  Max  I  call  the  amoeba.  He 
is  shapeless  in  mind  and  body.  He  has  many  chins  which  are 
traced  by  my  unscientific  mind  to  glands.  He  has  a  large  area 
of  rosy  cheeks.  Also,  he  would  never  pass  a  Binet  Test.  At 
which  time  I  am  diverted  by  the  old  and  pleasing  speculation, 
what  would  a  social  worker  do  without  her  defectives? 

Max  never  comes  without  some  breath-taking  piece  of  news, 
and  he  comes  fairly  often.  He  delivers  it  pantingly,  after  hav- 
ing rubbed  off  his  dirty  hand  upon  his  fishy  coat  so  that  he  may 
greet  me  with  his  dear  queer  handshake.  He  sits  down,  having 
been  invited  to  do  so,  heavily,  and  rests  his  cap  upon  his 
stomach,  far  to  the  fore.  For  a  long  time,  of  course,  and  that 
was  nearly  a  year  ago,  our  joint  efforts  were  over  Max's 
working  papers.  Our  efforts  were,  of  course,  in  opposite  direc- 
tions; his  for,  mine  against.  But  we  were  friendly  enemies, 
and  put  our  heads  together  over  our  stratagems.  The  lay 
public  cannot  possibly  know  what  a  heckling  thing  a  mere 
matter  of  date  of  birth  can  be.  The  society  woman  who  would 
fain  be  younger  has  nothing  over  on  the  immigrant  woman 
who  must  bring  up  a  child  among  all  these  inimical  laws  made 
by  childless  men.  If  one  only  did  not  have  to  commit  oneself 
for  all  time.     When  Max  is  brought  over,  he  is  very  young; 


just  born  in  fact,  albeit  it  is  embarrassing  if  Max,  laid  down 
inadvertently  to  make  gesticulation  easier,  picks  up  his  long 
swaddling  clothes,  and  runs  down  the  gang-plank.  And  when 
Max,  according  to  all  census  record,  is  thirteen,  it  is  suddenly 
most  desirable  to  have  him  fifteen,  for  is  he  not  in  7A,  ach  ja, 
and  the  jobs  they  aint  for  his  pa,  who  is  an  old  man  and 
shouldn't  woik  longer,  being  foity-five.  And  then  before  you 
know  it,  Max  is  of  draft  age,  oy,  oy. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  a  year  ago,  I  was  trying  to  keep 
Max  in  school.  I  took  him  one  fine  morning  to  a  prevocational 
school  to  see  if  he  couldn't  foresee  his  forte  in  electric  coils,  or 
a  plumber's  kit.  But  while  I  put  on  my  best  forward-looking 
face,  and  talked  about  the  child-it,  to  a  much  harassed  princi- 
pal, Max  upset  the  kit,  and  did  all  the  wrong  things  to  the 
fuses.  The  principal  was  not  ungracious,  but  I  had  the  weight 
of  his  greater  wisdom  to  add  to  mine,  that  what  was  the  use. 
So  with  cheery  defeat,  I  told  Max  that  his  age  having  at 
last  been  settled,  as  were  all  other  matters,  he  could  have  his 
working  papers.  Max  gave  elephantine  leaps,  which  landed 
him,  to  my  surprise,  at  his  mother's  pickle-stand.  A  minute 
was  allowed  him  to  publish  the  good  tidings,  and  beautiful 
were  his  feet  under  the  mountain  to  them.  We  had  all  gone 
together  through  the  agonies  of  his  having  been  left  back. 
After  having  received  a  mark  of  98  in  facts  of  the  World  War, 
procured  by  assiduous  reading  af  the  Examiner,  being  left  back 
was  too  cruel.  It  had  brought  floods  of  (by  his  mother  and 
me)  unforgotten  tears.  "  To  be  left  back  once,  Miss  Brown, 
but  twice  to  every  grade."  I  walked  on  slowly,  was  overtaken 
by  this  galloping  joy  with  a  large  green  tomato  pickle,  dripping 
a  happy  substitute  for  tears.  I  was  offered  the  remainder  of  it. 
Since  when  between  us  we  have  found  him  a  job  at  least 
fortnightly.  Tuesday  evening,  when  I  am  at  home  to  all  the 
Maxes,  he  arrives  with  his  weekly  jottings.  Week  before  last, 
it  was  his  father's  papers.  "  I'm  to  be  congratulated,  Miss 
Brown,  I'm  to  be  congratulated,"  panted  Max.  "  On  what, 
Max,"  I  answered  cautiously,  for  I  have  discovered  many  new 
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causes  of  congratulation,  and  these  things  must  be  done  im- 
peccably. "  My  fader  he's  got  his  papers.  He's  got  his  papers. 
He's  been  trying  for  years,  and  he  couldn't  never  get  'em, 
because  he  couldn't  read,  and  dis  time  all  the  judge  he  ast  him 
was  did  he  believe  in  Bolshevism,  an  he  said  no,  and  now  we've 
got  'em  framed." 

"  Ah !  "  put  in  Nathan  contemptuously,  "  my  fader  would 
have  told  him  the  troot." 


'  l  'HERE  were  intervals  of  Western  Union,  crockery  ped- 
dling,  errands  for  B.  Borg  on  Worth  street.  Western 
Union  had  its  prosperous  days,  which  were  shared  with  me,  by 
sodas.  I  unhappily  remembered  the  remark  of  a  skeptical 
friend  that  it  was  not  safe  to  eat  lower  down  than  the  Grand 
Central,  and  I  couldn't  go  out  that  night,  for  it  rained,  but 
Max,  impervious  to  inclemencies  in  a  Western  Union  souwester, 
brought  me  in  a  pineapple  soda  of  a  degree  of  sweetness  not 
to  be  exceeded.  That  was  the  night  that  he  told  me  of  his 
puppies,  "  My  dog,  she's  had  puppies,  Miss  Brown,  my  dog 
she's  had  puppies.  Usually  she  has  four  or  five,  but  this  time 
she  only  had  two,  and  one  of  'em  came  dead.  A  woman  she 
kicked  her  the  last  time  she  was  going  to  have  puppies,  'n  I 
spose  that's  why."  Max  cried  here  for  a  sniffling  moment  or 
so.  "  But,"  he  said,  bursting  with  an  idea,  "  there's  one  good 
puppy.    You  have  it,  Miss  Brown.    You  have  it." 

I  fought  for  time.  My  habitat  was  designed  for  maiden 
ladies,  and  bachelor  men.  Life  en  famille  is  impossible,  but 
aside  from  Max's  feelings,  there  were  mine  to  consider.  I 
want  a  dog. 

"  Is  it  a  male  or  a  female,  Max?  "  Delicacy  is,  after  all,  a 
matter  of  your  assembly  district.  Max's  naivete  is  frequently 
of  incoherence,  rather  than  unsophistication.  "  I  don't  know, 
Miss  Brown,  its  eyes,  they  ain't  open  yet." 

Then  there  was  the  night,  long  looked  forward  to,  with 
vacillating  states  of  mind,  upon  which  we  were  to  go  to  the 
movies.  I  had  picked  Monday  night.  I  had  thought  we  could 
go  to  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse,  "  not  for  the  movies  but 
the  air  that's  there." 

Max  arrived.  All  of  his  face  had  been  scrubbed  to  a  bright 
red.  He  had  on  a  red  necktie,  and  a  green  shirt,  plaid.  "  My," 
said  I,  "  but  you  look  nice,  Max.  You've  got  a  new  shirt, 
too." 

"  I  got  off  at  three  o'clock,"  (and  I  gathered,  had  been 
dressing  ever  since).    "  Feel  my  shoit,  Miss  Brown,  it's  silk." 

How  pickles  and  Western  Union  do  prosper  one! 

Well,  it's  a  rainy  night,  Max,"  said  I.  "  It's  good  that 
the  Neighborhood  is  so  near." 

"  It  ain't  open  on  Monday,  Miss  Brown,  we  can  go  up 
Clinton,  or  Grand  street,  or  Loew's." 

Now  Loew's — oh,  Loew's! — when  can  I  screw  the  cour- 
age? 

"Oh  Max,  closed?  Are  you  sure?  How  about  going 
Wednesday  night."  But  no — Who  in  the  woild  would  refuse 
a  bull-fight  to  a  boy  who  had  spent  since  three  in  the  afternoon 
getting  into  a  new  silk  shoit?  So  Grand  street  it  was,  and 
the  title  Are  You  Legally  Married?  We  had  the  choicest 
standing  room,  although  we  could  have  sat  down  near  the 
front,  for  by  standing  near  the  door  we  had  several  whiffs  of 
air.  Max  was  out  for  an  evening,  and  no  mistake.  "  Two 
Hoisheys,"  he  shouted,  in  such  a  clamorous  voice,  to  the  sales- 
man who  traveled  up  and  down  the  aisle,  that  the  usher  nearly 


ejected  him.  We  got  them  though,  with  almonds  in  'em, 
and  afterwards,  some  deadly  poison  drunk  out  of  a  bottle  with 
a  straw. 

I  liked  the  Hersheys  and  the  soda,  but  my  mind  was  not 
easy.  Are  You  Legally  Married?  Where  was  my  social  con- 
science? Where  was  my  forward-looking  responsibility?  What 
should  I  do  ?  Max,  nineteen  by  a  doctor,  ten  by  a  psychologist, 
and  in  worldly  wisdom  as  old  as  the  hills,  but  nevertheless  by 
the  census  records  only  fifteen  and  a  half, — at  my  elbow, 
with  my  consent  and  company,  about  to  gaze  upon  Are  You 
Legally  Married? 

There  were  postponing  distractions.  The  first  chapter  of 
the  Black  Secret  with  Poil  White  rescuing  a  drugged  man 
from  the  East  River  at  Front  street.  Was  he  a  German  Spy, 
or  wasn't  he?  I  never  learned  until  yesterday.  He  wasn't. 
Abe  Cohen  told  me  so.  (I  am  always  busy  Mondays,  but  I 
have  felt  about  the  Black  Secret  as  I  have  about  the  story  I 
read  in  the  Youth's  Companion  when  I  was  ten.  The  meteor 
fell  in  the  poor  boy's  front  yard.  Was  it  diamonds,  or  wasn't 
it  diamonds?  The  last  page  was  torn  off,  and  I  never  knew). 
But  at  last  the  reel  of  the  evening  came  on.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  part,  it  was  nine  o'clock.  I  had  been  forehanded  enough 
to  have  another  engagement  at  nine  fifteen,  so,  a  steward  for 
the  Lord, — with  Max  in  my  safe  keeping,  I  went  out  tri- 
umphantly, bursting  to  know  how  it  was  going  to  end. 
Outside,  said  Max,  "  well,  I'm  sorry  you  gotta  go,  Miss 
Brown.    It  ends  fine.     I  saw  it  last  night." 

TTjMDR  two  weeks  Max  did  not  come.  I  learned  through  Mrs. 
■*■  Finkelstein  that  his  mother  had  been  searching  the  streets. 
Max  hadn't  come  home  for  two  days,  and  a  night.  Mrs. 
Rosenbloom  was  crazy.  "  Mine  boy,  ach  mein  boy,  ach  mein 
Gott !  He  ist  mein  treasure  yet."  She  had  been  to  all  previous 
and  anticipated  employers.  Nowhere  Max.  Mrs.  Finkel- 
stein, an  observer  of  spring  in  the  city,  suggested  the  army 
recruiting  station,  whither  went,  oy,  oying  Mrs.  Rosenbloom. 
She  ended  in  Fort  Slocum,  in  time  to  rescue  Max  from  the 
guard  house.  They  oy  oyed  together  no  doubt,  and  were  let 
out  in  gratefulness,  and  without  formality  by  men  of  sense. 

Max  made  everybody  promise  not  to  tell  me,  so  the  news 
was  as  new  to  me.  He  came  in  answer  to  a  letter  asking  how 
he  was.    "  I  got  a  shame  on,"  he  said. 

"  What  is  it  you  got  a  shame  on  for?" 

"  For  what  I  wrote  on  the  letter  what  you  sent  me.  I 
wrote,  ach,  I  can't  tell  you — I  got  such  a  shame  on.  I  wrote 
'  I  love  everybody  wot's  in  your  office.'  " 

After  the  tale  was  out,  and  I  had  had  a  few  words  as  to 
whether  it  was  right  to  lie  to  your  dear  government,  he  said, 
"  Ah,  mein  Gott,  but  Miss  Biown,  everybody  wot's  at  Fort 
Slocum  is  only  fifteen  years  old."  Well,  it's  springtime,  and 
maybe  the  heads  of  the  recruiting  officers  are  also  in  luddles 
over  the  binging  sirdies. 

As  for  Max,  being  eternally  young,  maybe  his  head  will 
be  in  an  eternal  luddle — He  told  me  one  time — "  My  mother, 
she's  got  troubles. — I  tell  her  '  Stop  a  little  bit  your  sorrow, 
ma,  stop,  a  little  bit  your  sorrow.  This  is  God's  way.' "'  And 
maybe  it  is — those  looking  at  Max  are  apt  to  wonder  if  God 
isn't  wayless,  for  which  Max  himself  has  given  me  answer. 
And  who  am  I,  to  doubt  his  word? 

"  A  fool  hath  no  delight  in  understanding,  but  that  his 
heart  may  discover  itself." 


Industrial  Peace  by  Law— the  Kansas 

Way 

By  John  A.  Fitch 


GOVERNOR  ALLEN  of  Kansas  has  been  East  on  a 
speaking  trip.  He  appeared  before  the  legislatures 
of  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  addressed  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
in  New  York  spoke  before  five  hundred  diners  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  for  Industrial  Rights,  formerly  known 
as  the  American  Anti-Boycott  Association.  And  the  burden 
of  his  message  was  everywhere  the  same.  It  was  something 
like  this:  We  have  found  the  way  to  industrial  justice  and 
hence  to  industrial  peace  in  Kansas.  We  will  establish  in 
Kansas  a  Mecca  of  well  ordered,  contented,  just  relationships. 
Unless  you  pass  similar  legislation  in  your  states  your  indus- 
tries will  move  to  Kansas  where  operators  can  carry  on  their 
business  in  an  atmosphere  of  well-regulated  justice. 

Everywhere  audiences  have  listened  to  Governor  Allen 
with  deep  interest.  They  have  been  impressed.  Newspapers 
have  reported  that  we  must  have  this  Kansas  law.  Public 
speakers  have  indorsed  it.  Legislators  have  introduced  bills 
patterned  after  the  Kansas  model.  Three  of  these  are  now 
pending  in  the  legislature  of  New  York.  There  is  one  in  New 
Jersey.  There  is  a  clamor  for  such  legislation  in  other  states. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  has  there 
been  so  widespread  a  movement  of  this  sort.  There  are  no 
less  than  six  proposals  before  the  constitutional  convention  in 
Illinois  involving  a  limitation  on  the  right  to  strike  or  some 
form  of  compulsory  arbitration.  A  constitutional  amendment 
is  proposed  in  Massachusetts,  giving  the  legislature  "  the  right 
to  pass  laws  restricting  the  right  of  individuals  to  strike." 
There  is  a  bill  pending  in  Massachusetts  for  compulsory  arbi- 
tration of  street  railway  disputes,  and  there  is  one  in  New 
York  covering  food,  fuel  and  transportation,  in  addition  to  the 
three  patterned  after  the  law  of  Kansas. 

The  Kansas  law  is  unique.  It  is  the  first  and  so  far  the 
only  law  in  any  American  state  compelling  employes  and  em- 
ployers to  submit  their  differences  to  a  tribunal  for  adjudica- 
tion. It  is  the  only  law  ever  passed  in  America  requiring  the 
manager  of  an  industry  to  get  permission  from  anybody  before 
he  can  close  his  plant.  In  Kansas,  if  his  industry  is  "  affected 
with  a  public  interest "  he  has  to  give  reasons  for  any  desire 
he  may  have  to  suspend  operations,  and  the  court  will  examine 
those  reasons.  If  it  finds  them  "  meritorious  "  it  will  let  him 
off.  Otherwise  he  will  have  to  continue  to  run  his  shop  or 
have  it  taken  away  from  him. 

It  would  be  about  the  same  way  with  the  workers  if  they 
had  a  similar  right.  They  haven't.  They  can't  show  that 
their  desire  to  quit  is  meritorious.  It  is  just  plain  downright 
illegal  to  strike,  whatever  the  reason.  And  the  penalty  for 
violation  of  the  law  is  $1,000  fine  or  one  year  in  jail  or  both, 
if  the  offender  is  a  "  person."  If  he  is  an  officer  of  a  corpora- 
tion or  of  a  union  the  penalty  is  $5,000  fine,  or  two  years  in 
jail  or  both. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  this  law  does  not  apply  to  all 
industries.  It  applies  to  industries  which  are  "  affected  with  a 
public  interest."  These  industries  are  declared  to  be  the  man- 
ufacture or  preparation  of  food,  the  manufacture  of  cloth- 
ing, the  mining  or  production  of  fuel,  the  transportation  of 
these  commodities,  and  all  public  utilities.    To  these  industries 


there  are  added,  in  the  Knight  bill  in  New  York  the  manu- 
facture, production  or  handling  of  iron  and  wood  products  in- 
tended to  be  used  in  buildings  or  by  public  utilities. 

The  law  creates  a  "  court  of  industrial  relations,"  composed 
of  three  "  judges  "  appointed  by  the  governor  to  serve  a  term 
of  three  years.  The  court  may  intervene  in  any  industrial 
controversy,  either  on  its  own  initiative,  at  the  request  of 
either  party  to  the  dispute,  or  on  the  complaint  of  ten  citizens 
or  of  the  attorney  general  of  the  state.  It  may  investigate  the 
controversy,  making  a  temporary  award  at  the  beginning  and 
a  final  award  when  the  investigation  is  completed.  The  award 
so  far  as  wages  are  concerned  is  to  be  retroactive  to  the  date 
on  which  the  investigation  was  begun.  If  wages  are  increased 
in  the  final  award  the  employes  are  entitled  to  back  pay.  If 
wages  are  reduced,  the  employer  is  entitled  to  recover  the  ex- 
cess paid  in  wages  since  the  beginning  of  the  investigation. 

The  investigations  are  to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  evidence  as  recognized  by  the  supreme  court  of 
the  state. 

There  are  certain  principles  laid  down  as  guide  to  the  court, 
and  presumably  for  the  protection  of  the  parties  involved. 
According  to  Section  9  labor  is  entitled  to  a  "  fair  "  wage  and 
capital  to  a  "  fair  return."  This  may  or  may  not  be  modified  by 
Section  8,  which  stipulates  that  while  all  conditions  must  be 
"  just  and  reasonable,"  they  must  be  such  as  to  enable  the 
industries  in  question  "  to  continue  with  reasonable  efficiency 
to  produce  or  transport  their  products  or  continue  their  opera- 
tions and  thus  to  promote  the  general  welfare."  Either  party 
may  appeal  any  decision  to  the  supreme  court. 

No  worker  may  be  discharged  on  account  of  any  testimony 
he  has  given  before  the  court,  and  no  employer  is  to  be  subject 
to  the  boycott  or  any  other  discrimination  on  account  of  any  act 
performed  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law. 

Section  14  of  the  law  has  some  very  peculiar  provisions.  It 
sets  forth  that  any  union  that  will  incorporate  shall  be  recog- 
nized by  the  court  of  industrial  relations  as  a  "  legal  entity," 
and  may  appear  before  the  court  "  through  and  by  its  proper 
officers."  Unions,  whether  incorporated  or  not,  have  the  right 
to  bargain  collectively,  but  if  the  individual  members  of  an 
unincorporated  union  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  right, 
they  must,  each  one  of  them,  designate  in  writing  some  person, 
officer  of  the  union  or  otherwise,  as  their  spokesman. 

This  section  is  open  to  the  inference  that  an  unincorporated 
union  would  not  have  a  right  to  appear  before  the  court.  It 
also  raises  the  question  of  the  right  of  such  a  union  to  engage 
in  collective  bargaining  if  every  member  did  not  sign  a  paper 
designating  a  spokesman.  However,  it  appears  from  Section  9 
that  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  may  after  all  be  an  unim- 
portant right.  The  court  of  industrial  relations  has  final  au- 
thority over  agreements  independently  made,  and  may  modify 
them  if  it  does  not  find  them  "  fair,  just  and  reasonable." 

One  hesitates  to  criticise  a  project  so  joyously  entered  upon 
as  this  Kansas  enterprise  has  been,  or  one  in  which  there  is 
so  much  confident  trust,  with  respect  to  its  power  to  remedy 
evil.  But  it  is  being  offered  as  a  cure  for  industrial  ills.  Com- 
munities a  thousand  miles  away  from  Kansas,  and  with  more 
at  stake,  are  being  told,  with  all  the  assurance  of  six  weeks'  ex- 
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perience,  that  by  such  means  not  only  industrial  quiet,  but  in- 
dustrial justice  is  to  be  had.  The  hazards  are  too  great  not  to 
examine  the  molars  of  this  particular  gift  horse. 

The  first  noteworthy  fact  is  that  there  are  no  particular 
qualifications  mentioned  in  the  law  that  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  industrial  relations  must  possess.  That  is  a  detail,  but 
it  is  a  rather  important  detail.  Under  one  governor  the  judges 
might  all  be  employers,  under  another  they  might  be  labor 
leaders,  and  under  a  third,  men  wholly  ignorant  of  industry  or 
its  problems. 

Limited  as  the  court  is  by  rules  of  evidence,  a  common  sense 
inquiry  seems  to  be  impossible.  Under  the  rules  of  evidence 
a  witness  is  not  permitted  to  give  hearsay  testimony.  While 
this  is  an  important  restriction  for  the  protection  of  a  man 
accused  of  crime,  it  will  not  assist,  in  understanding  the  de- 
tails of  a  complicated  industrial  situation.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
see  how  the  rules  of  evidence  could  be  applied  to  such  an  in- 
vestigation as  the  court  must  carry  on,  but  if  they  were  so  ap- 
plied it  is  obvious  that  the  investigation  would  be  restricted, 
legalistic  and  largely  futile. 

The  law  sets  no  time  within  which  the  court  is  to  make  its 
finding,  nor  is  the  period  within  which  the  award  is  to  run  lim- 
ited. The  only  way,  therefore,  by  which  a  revision  of  the 
award  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  could  be  forced  would 
apparently  be  through  the  staging  of  a  new  controversy  in  order 
that  the  court  might  again  be  brought  into  the  situation  and 
be  obliged  to  make  a  new  award.  The  law,  therefore,  may 
serve  to  make  inevitable  that  very  unrest  that  it  is  designed  to 
cure. 

The  section  requiring  an  award  to  be  retroactive  is  absurd 
and  impracticable  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  employes  paying 
back  to  their  employer  the  excess  of  wages  received  in  the  case 
of  an  award  depressing  their  wages.  There  is  no  likelihood 
that  the  previous  wage  paid  would  be  in  general  high  enough 
to  allow  the  accumulation  of  the  excess  either  in  the  form  of 
savings  or  of  property.  In  other  words,  the  money  would 
have  been  spent.  The  collection  of  these  sums  by  the  em- 
ployer would  be  highly  improbable.  However,  the  existence 
of  this  provision  in  the  law  will  probably  be  the  source  of  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  It  could  undoubtedly  be  used  in  the 
form  of  persecution,  whether  its  use  for  any  other  purpose 
would  be  impracticable  or  not. 

The  protection  the  bill  seems  to  throw  about  the  workers 
is  of  very  doubtful  value.  In  asserting  that  the  wage  must  be 
just  and  reasonable  the  bill  does  no  more  than  reiterate  what 
the  most  reactionary  member  of  the  community  would  admit. 
There  are  no  standards  as  a  basis  for  determining  justice  and 
reasonableness  in  the  matter  of  wages.  It  is  certain  that  the 
judgment  of  a  court  on  this  question  wTould  be  an  extremely 
conservative  judgment. 

There  is  an  assumed  protection  in  the  provision  that  a  work- 
man cannot  be  discharged  on  account  of  his  testimony  before 
the  court.  It  is  well  known  that  laws  prohibiting  the  right 
to  discharge  because  a  man  is  a  member  of  a  union  have  been 
held  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  provision  would 
have  any  better  standing  in  court.  But  even  if  it  did,  it  is  a 
protection  that  amounts  to  very  little.  The  important  thing 
is  that  the  right  to  strike  is  taken  away,  and  the  correspond- 
ing right  of  the  employer  to  discharge  whom  he  will  with  this 
one  minor  exception  is  left  intact.  The  employer  then  could 
undermine  an  organization  by  discharging  its  leaders,  by  dis- 
charging ever}'  independently  minded  employe  and  have  the 
full  protection  of  the  court  of  industrial  relations  in  so  doing. 
He  could  by  this  action  so  intimidate  his  employes  that  they 


would  not  appeal  to  the  court  for  protection  against  low  wages 
and  long  hours,  nor  testify  against  their  employer  if  someone 
else  made  the  appeal  for  them. 

These  are  some  of  the  defects  of  the  Kansas  law.  To  point 
them  out,  however,  is  not  sufficient.  It  does  not  bring  us  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  The  law  is  at  fault  not  in  details,  but 
as  a  whole.  Its  assumptions  are  unsound,  and  its  purposes  run 
counter  to  some  of  the  most  deeply  significant  purposes  of  mod- 
ern civilization. 

Compulsory  arbitration  is  an  attempt  to  forbid  by  law  the 
continuance  of  a  fundamental  and,  so  long  as  the  present  eco- 
nomic order  shall  stand,  an  essential  controversy.  Divergent 
interests  exist  and  will  continue  to  exist,  and  neither  courts 
nor  laws  can  wipe  them  cut  any  more  than  Canute  could 
command  the  tides.  To  forbid  a  group  the  right  to  exercise  its 
group  strength  in  the  matter  of  industrial  relations  is  to  fasten 
upon  industry  a  species  of  servitude.  The  right  of  the  individ- 
ual to  quit,  which  is  not  taken  away  by  the  Kansas  law,  is 
of  small  significance  if  he  is  not  permitted  to  quit  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  his  act  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  industry, 
and  hence  to  make  it  a  factor  in  the  determination  of  working 
conditions.  He  is  thereby  denied  the  right  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  industry  to  secure  for  the  workers  in  it  better  con- 
ditions of  employment.  In  his  individual  freedom  to  quit  he 
can  get  such  improved  conditions  only  by  stumbling  on  them, 
if  he  should  be  so  fortunate.  He  may  not,  with  his  fellows, 
make  such  conditions  for  himself. 

Nor  will  the  court  make  them  for  him,  in  any  degree  not 
sanctioned  by  the  general  conception  of  the  dominant  group 
at  the  time.  The  court  will  give  him  "  fairness  and  justice  " 
— as  understood  by  the  court.  The  judges  will  be  spokesmen 
for  things  as  they  are.  They  will  be  appointed  to  their  posi- 
tions by  the  powers  that  be.  They  will  represent  the  accepted 
moralities;  they  will  not  be  pioneers  in  the  search  for  new 
conceptions  of  justice. 

This  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  when  you  con- 
sider the  true  nature  of  the  labor  movement.  Taken  as  a  whole 
it  is  a  part  of  a  profound  and  fundamental  struggle,  ages  old 
— the  struggle  upward  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  There 
never  has  been  a  time  in  the  entire  history  of  that  struggle  that 
the  vanguard  of  the  movement  was  not  challenging  accepted 
ethical  standards.  There  never  has  been  a  time  when  a  court, 
its  personnel  made  up  of  representative  members  of  the  dom- 
inant group,  would  not  have  ruled  against  these  challengers. 
When  the  normal  status  for  labor  was  slavery  a  court  of  in- 
dustrial relations,  honestly  dispensing  justice  according  to  its 
lights,  would  have  ruled  that  slaves  must  be  so  fed  and  housed 
as  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  strength  and  their  numbers. 
It  would  have  frowned  upon  too  severe  beatings,  but  it  would 
have  ordered  amputation  of  the  ears,  and  branding,  for  those 
slaves  who  tried  to  stir  their  fellows  to  revolt. 

When  serfdom  was  the  natural  state,  the  court  would  doubt- 
less have  granted  many  reforms  if  they  did  not  call  in  ques- 
tion the  justice  and  fairness  of  the  status  of  the  serf.  It  was 
only  one  hundred  and  fourteen  years  ago  that  a  judge  in  Phila- 
delphia, presiding  at  a  trial  of  workmen  who  had  combined 
to  improve  their  conditions,  instructed  the  jury  as  follows:  "  A 
combination  of  workmen  to  raise  their  wages  may  be  consid- 
ered in  a  twofold  point  of  view:  one  is  to  benefit  themselves, 
.  .  .  the  other  is  to  injure  those  who  do  not  join  the  so- 
ciety. The  rule  of  law  condemns  both."  The  jury  found  the 
defendants  "  guilty  of  a  combination  to  raise  wages." 

Slavery,  serfdom,  conspiracy  doctrines — these  are,  in  the 
main,  things  of  the  past.  When  they  existed  they  were  the 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


"  Green  Acadian  meadows,  with  sylvan  rivers  among  them  " — Evangeline. 
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THE  names  of  the  South  Louisiana  parishes  offer  a 
good  suggestion  of  the  romantic  quality  that 
characterizes  social  work  in  them.  Six  have  the 
names  of  saints.  Among  them  are  St.  Mary, 
St.  James,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  was  in  St.  James  that 
Old  Perique  made  his  famous  tobacco  twists.  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  quite  in  character,  occupies  both  sides  of  the  river. 
Ascension  and  Assumption  are  not  far  distant,  while  Evan- 
geline and  Jefferson  Davis  suggest  dreams  of  quite  contrasting 
character. 

St.  Martin,  Iberia,  St.  Mary,  Vermillion,  St.  Landry  and 
Lafayette  are  called  the  Attakapas  parishes,  after  the  tribal 
name  of  the  Indians  that  once  held  them,  and  it  was  into  these 
parishes  that  the  eighteenth  century  exiles  from  Nova  Scotia 
filed  group  by  group  and  occupied  the  rich  lowlands  from  which 
the  Atta  Kapas  had  already  been  expelled.  The  descendants  of 
these  Acadians  who  are  colloquially  called  "  Cajans  "  and  who 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Creoles,  the  descendants  of 
stock  direct  from  Europe,  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the 
French  speaking  people  of  South  Louisiana.  An  old  time  con- 
temporary of  the  Acadians  of  Nova  Scotia  is  reported  as 
having  said  that  in  all  of  his  experience  he  had  not  known 
more  than  one  or  two  who  could  read  or  write.  The  reports 
of  the  census  bureau  are  not  reassuring  on  this  point  today. 
In  1910  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  white  people 
over  ten  years  of  age  in  these  parishes  averaged  twenty-nine 
and  in  some  of  them  was  as  high  as  forty-two.  The  problems 
readily  begin  to  mask  the  romance.  In  fact  a  climate  devoid 
of  stimulating  rigor,  although  it  is  not  without  its  hardships 
even  including  a  certain  sort  of  coldness,  combined  with  the 
hereditary  qualities  of  this  French  peasant  stock,  and  intimate 
contact  with  another  race  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  tropics  is 


personified,  has  conspired  to  produce  a  decidedly  difficult 
cultural  problem.  Moreover,  none  of  these  parishes  contains 
less  than  12  per  cent  colored  population,  while  some  have  as 
high  as  67  per  cent. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  story  told  by  Ella  Graham,  one  of 
the  Red  Cross  field  representatives,  and  herself  of  French 
descent.  Aunt  Trudeau  was  a  rather  celebrated  teacher  of 
the  Acadians,  and  lived  in  Point  Coupee  parish.  Directly 
across  the  bayou  from  her  lived  an  Acadian  family  whose  name 
was  David ;  old  man  Cacain  David,  his  two  sons  T'Lou  and 
T'Bain,  the  mother,  and  the  families  of  the  two  boys,  both  of 
whom  were  married.  This  was  a  genuine  Acadian  family 
without  a  doubt.  So  long  as  anyone  could  remember  no 
member  had  ever  entered  a  school  house  door.  All  worked  in 
the  fields,  the  women  and  girls  in  short  skirts,  and  with  three- 
cornered  kerchiefs  on  their  heads.  For  drinking  water  they 
pushed  the  scum  back  off  the  bayou  and  dipped  in  their 
buckets.    Their  savings  were  buried  under  the  house. 

One  day  T'Lou,  the  older  son,  killed  a  man  in  a  quarrel, 
whereupon  father  and  son  consulted  a  lawyer  in  the  village, 
who  set  his  fee  at  two  thousand  dollars.  It  was  a  severe 
strain,  but  the  bank  under  the  house  was  solvent.  Perhaps 
the  loss  of  the  money  suggested  the  advantage  which  education 
brings;  perhaps  something  else  did.  Anyway,  next  year  Aunt 
Trudeau  from  across  the  bayou  saw  T'Lou's  little  boy  starting 
out  picturesque  as  to  clothes,  but  on  his  back,  books  and  a  new 
slate,  the  first  fruits  of  modernity  in  that  family. 

There  are  wealthy  French  farmers,  of  course,  but  the  mass 
— and  it  is  in  the  mass  that  our  interest  lies — are  small  farmers, 
in  season,  and  hunters  and  fishers  the  rest  of  the  year.  They 
are  likely  to  live  back  ten  miles  from  the  village,  or  twenty 
miles,  and  to  find  the  bayous  the  best,  and  in  wet  winters  the 
only,  method  of  getting  "  out  front,"  as  they  call  coming  to 

town. 
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Ten  acres,  a  Creole  Tackie  or  two — which  is,  being  trans- 
lated, a  diminutive  sort  of  pony,  almost  a  breed  in  itself — 
wagons  and  primitive  farming  implements  to  match,  and  in  the 
center  the  unpainted  cabin  with  two  rooms,  a  "  gallery  "  and 
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a  loft;  this  is  home.  Add  a  rod,  gun,  spinning  wheel  and 
loom,  and  furniture  from  our  friend's  own  carpenter  bench, 
and  the  equipment  is  nearing  completion.  In  planting  time, 
Pierre  carries  the  hoe  and  opens  the  soil;  Marie  and  the 
children  cast  in  the  seeds.  Corn,  cotton,  potatoes,  in  they  go. 
Is  it  a  warm  February?  Pierre  forgets  that  March  is  liable 
to  freeze,  and  plants  too  early,  for  March  does  freeze. 

"  Eh  bien !  "  A  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  replanting  is  a 
matter  of  course.  Farm  work  laid  aside,  fishing  begins. 
Those  who  know  these  peasant  folk  intimately  say  that  it  is 
not  entirely  for  the  fish,  but  also  because  of  an  ineradicable 
second  nature  that  fishpole  and  shoulder  are  such  inseparable 
friends. 

One  can  buy  Mrs.  Johnston's  little  volume,  Acadia,  bound 
in  Acadian  home-spun  cloth.  One  may,  in  many  a  hidden 
village  eat  Gumbo  Filet,  a  thick  soup  of  oysters,  cray-fish,  and 
crabs,  thickened  with  the  powdered  dry  leaves  of  the  sassafras 
tree,  or  drink  cafe  au  lait,  concocted  of  parched  sugar,  boiling 
milk  and  black  coffee.  However,  unless  one  is  especially  lucky 
he  will  not  dance  at  a  fete  de  dor,  the  all  night  dance  of  the 
far  interior.  There  is  an  exclusiveness  about  this  characteristic 
social  event  that  few  more  complex  societies  can  rival,  and 
some  of  its  conventions  are  still  enforced,  so  report  runs,  at 
the  point  of  knife  or  gun. 

It  is  a  land  whose  quaint  church  steeples  everywhere  indi- 
cate that  once  church  architecture  was  not  sterile.  Perhaps  a 
story  will  illustrate  the  best  type  of  the  church's  influence, 
which  has  by  no  means  always  been  so  socialized  in  character: 
False  River  lies,  a  stagnant  pool  cut  off  from  its  true  course, 
in  the  parish  of  Point  Coupee.  Rumor  has  it  that  the  French 
people  drinking  out  of  this  "  chenal  "  became  of  green  com- 
plexion, and  still  more  serious,  ill  of  typhoid  fever.  The  priest 
had  been  a  physician  in  France,  and  his  investigating  eye  fell 
with  suspicion  upon  the  tall  water  jars  standing  in  some  shady 
spot  in  every  Acadian  home.  "  Boil  the  water,"  he  com- 
manded. When  his  order  was  not  obeyed  he  went  from  house 
to  house  breaking  water  jars  with  his  walking  stick. 

II 

OF  course  the  war  came  to  the  Acadians  as  to  all  America. 
There  is  a  genuine  com- 
parison between  the  trials  of 
many  of  these  boys  torn  from 
home  for  the  first  time  and  the 
tragedy  of  exile  suffered  by 
their  distant  forebearers.  Some 
of  this  may  be  glimpsed 
through  the  sympathetic  eyes 
of  the  Home  Service  chairman 


of  Jefferson  Davis  parish.  That  is  the  seat  of  the  famous 
Jennings  cavalry,  who  fought  their  way  through  the  war  on 
the  western  front  with  only  one  man  lost;  and  they  did  fight 
at  that.  Many  of  these  boys  had  fairly  grown  up  in  the  house 
of  the  Home  Service  chairman,  so  open  had  it  always  been  to 
young  people.  She  is  the  wife  of  a  physician,  which  of  course, 
explains  a  great  deal.  From  the  training  camp  on  this  side  of 
the  water  the  letters  came  back  puzzled  and  discouraged. 
Many  of  the  young  soldiers  could  not  speak  English.  But 
from  France  the  letters  came  back  triumphant.  The  first  vic- 
tory was  over  the  English  speaking  Sammie  in  the  romantic 
struggle  for  the  favor  of  the  French  girl.  French  brides  at 
the  end  of  the  war  came  into  proud  and  quite  completely  under- 
standing new  homes.  The  return  of  the  Jennings  cavalry  was 
a  procession  of  glory.  People  hung  onto  the  outside  of  that 
Tailroad  train  from  miles  down  the  road,  stayed  with  the  boys 
through  the  day  long  celebration,  and  saw  them  carried  home, 
one  by  one,  behind  the  Creole  Tackies  to  the  cabins  beside  the 
bayous.    But  listen  to  the  story  of  Raoul. 

Raoul  had  married  Honore  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
camp.  On  his  return  the  two  stood  proudly  in  the  front  room 
of  the  Home  Service  chairman's  house. 

"  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  caring  for  Honore  while  I  am 
gone,"  said  Raoul.  "  I  am  very  glad  that  I  go.  As  you  see  I 
am  come  back,  and  Honore  says,  a  so  much  better  man."  It 
was  a  rather  long  speech,  but  he  added,  "  Like  President 
Wilson." 

He  was  asked  whether  he  found  Honore  just  the  same. 
"  No,"  he  said,  "  She  is  change,  too.  She  is  like  you  now." 
The  names  of  those  who  served  on  the  Red  Cross  committees 
while  the  boys  were  away,  like  the  names  of  the  parishes,  tell 
their  own  story.  Richard  Melancon,  Emma  Pujos,  Amet 
Guillot,  Delphene  Plauche,  Louise  Chaisson.  Honore  Savoie, 
Juanita  Daye,  Luben  Laurent,  Sim  Parent.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  hundreds.  Sim  Parent,  himself  of  fine  old  Creole 
family,  tells  how  at  times  his  Home  Service  mail  piled  up  until 
it  filled  a  market  basket.  It  was  difficult  to  find  assistants  who 
could  master  it.  One  evening  he  did  persuade  a  school  teacher 
to  carry  the  basket  away,  but  the  next  morning  teacher  and 
basket  returned. 

"  Ha,  eet  is  again  ze  basket  of  mail  for  Home  Service  Sec- 
tion. But  eef  no  one  else  can  answer  to  ze  soldier  boys,  then 
must  Mr.  Sim  Parent." 

When  the  war  was  over  committees  in  these  parishes  took 
heartily  to  the  scheme  of  making  the  Home  Service  work  per- 
manent. Point  Coupee,  Avoyelles,  Allen,  St.  Landry,  Acadia, 
Vermillion,  Terrebonne,  and  Ascension,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  French  district  are  all  on  the  extended  program  of  Home 
Service,  beside  East  Baton  Rouge,  and  many  parishes  to  the 
north  where  the  French  people  are  numerous,  but  not  so  pre- 
dominant. Public  health  nursing  has  begun  in  St.  Mary  and 
in  other  districts  on  the  border  of  the  French  parishes. 

Social  work  in  South  Louisiana  would  still  present  problems 
if  the  population  were  entirely  Acadian.  However,  there  are 
the  Creoles  as  well  (which  presents  at  least  a  complication), 
and  there  are  Indians,  Italians,  Malayans,  Spanish  Creoles,  and 
various  combinations  of  these  elements,  in  addition  to  the 
Negro  and  his  various  racial  admixtures.     Below  Houma,  for 

example,  Malayans  migrating 
there  for  the  oyster  fishing 
have,  it  is  reported,  mixed 
their  blood  with  the  Indians 
and  Negroes.  The  Red  Bones 
of  Calcasieu  are  said  to  be  a 
mixture  of  Indian  and  Negro. 
A  peculiar  Spanish  strain  hides 
away  in  one  of  the  middle  west 
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parishes,  and  an  admixture  of  Germanic  blood  remains  in  the 
vicinity  of  Des  Allemands  in  LaFourche,  thanks  to  John  Law 
and  the  Mississippi  Bubble. 

Estelle  Coale  Alpha  who  organized  the  public  health  nursing 
in  St.  Mary  parish  has  evolved  a  technique  all  her  own  in 
working  with  these  varied  groups  as  they  are  represented  in 
her  territory.  Twelve  miles  from  the  nearest  station,  to  illus- 
trate, lies  a  tract  of  woodland  which  a  French  woman  of  means 
has  divided  into  small  farms.  She  asked  Mrs.  Alpha  to  talk 
to  the  mothers.  Mrs.  Alpha,  for  the  occasion,  wore  no  uni- 
form as  all  uniforms  are  feared.  She  did  wear  a  pretty  dress 
and  a  bright  colored  tie,  because  colors  are  loved.    When  the 


As  for  statistics,  they  are,  of  course,  inadequate  and  probably 
inaccurate  to  some  degree.  St.  Mary  Parish  has  a  population 
of  perhaps  43»ooo,  of  which  presumably  one-half  is  colored. 
The  births  in  1918  as  recorded  were  357  white  and  353 
colored;  the  parish  spent  $21.14  for  health  purposes;  21  white 
babies  and  30  Negro  babies  are  said  to  have  died  before  they 
were  one  month  old.  Deaths  from  specific  diseases  included: 
typhoid  22,  malaria  15,  measles  3,  whooping-cough  6,  dysen- 
tery 13,  pellagra  6,  tuberculosis  (lungs)  63,  other  tuberculosis 
10,  syphilis  6,  cancers  20,  pneumonia  107,  death  by  violence 
27,  influenza  165,  all  other  causes  320;  total  783;  death 
rate  18.1. 

Ill 
"V\7lLL  social  work  be- 
™  ™  come    a    permanent 
institution    in    these    par- 
ishes?     It    is    too 
early  to  tell.     The 
Red    Cross    is    far 
from  being  the  only 
agency    interested ; 
the  State  Board  of 
Health     is     inter- 
ested, the  Depart- 
ment of  Education 
and     the     Depart- 


■ 


talk  began  in  the  tiny  school  house, 
only  one  woman  could  be  per- 
suaded to  come  in,  but  no  harm 
being  offered  her,  others  crept  in 
one  by  one  until  the  room  was  full. 
Of  course  the  language  spoken  was 
French.  However,  the  moment 
Mrs.  Alpha  had  finished,  silently 
and  quickly  they  all  stole  out  and 
into  the  forest.  It  was  after 
just  such  humble  beginnings,  after 
months  of  most  tentative  sug- 
gestion,   and    inviolably    regarded 

promises,  that  progress  began  to  be  made.  The  houseboat 
colony  came  to  know  and  trust  her;  the  seventy  children  in 
the  one  room  school  house,  who  drank  from  the  stagnant 
bayou,  came  to  look  eagerly  for  her,  and  strangely  and  fatally 
insanitary  ways  began  in  some  small  measure  to  be  mended. 
The  work  has  begun. 

More  than  half  of  the  expectant  mothers  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary  are  still  attended  by  colored  midwives,  of  whom 
there  are  one  hundred  and  fourteen  registered.  A  steaming 
kettle  of  corn  husks  indicates  by  the  manner  in  which  the  steam 
rises  whether  the  mother's  pains  will  be  difficult.  Tea  made 
from  the  earth  nests  of  the  "  mud  dauber "  wasps,  and  a 
hundred  concoctions  of  bitter  herbs  are  fed  to  infant  and  adult 
by  the  Negro  "  voo  doo  "  doctors,  patronized  by  black  and 
white  alike. 
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ment  of  Agriculture,  to  mention  only  three  others.  Visitors 
to  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  at  New  Orleans 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  a  genuine  old  plantation 
in  the  very  center  of  this  region.  Perhaps  they  will  be  able 
to  make  some  shrewd  judgments  for  themselves.  Those  who 
may  not  be  fortunate  enough  to  make  this  trip  into  the  Acadian 
country,  will  at  least  have  opportunity  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  old  French  life  in  the  French  quarter  (the  Vieux  Carre), 
of  New  Orleans.  The  local  Entertainment  Committee  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  is  making  every  prepara- 
tion to  introduce  visitors  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  ancient 
city  of  balconies,  quaint  eating  houses  and  historic  squares  and 
churches  in  the  center  of  which  stands  the  St.  Louis  Cathedral, 
the  Cabildo,  or  old  Spanish  State  House,  and  the  one-time 
home  of  the  Ursuline  nuns. 
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S.  C,  an  Acadian,  stranded  in  an  Okla- 
homa town,  and  ill  with  lumbago. 

V.  M.,  a  consumptive,  unable  to  work; 
with  six  children  he  has  been  unable  to  sup- 
port for  the  last  three  years. 

X.  family;  destitute;  several  members 
of  the  family  were  ill  and  needing  not  only 
food  and  clothing,  but  medical  attention. 

B.  children  ;  found  in  the  streets  of  N ; 
the  mother  in  destitute  circumstances,  living  under  improper 
conditions  and  sending  the  children  out  to  beg. 

A.  G.  baby,  reported  by  neighbors  to  be  seriously  burned ; 
the  G.  family  living  in  a  corn  crib  on  an  almost  impassable 
road  where  the  doctor  could  not  reach  them  often. 

W.  L.,  father  of  a  large  family.  The  man  had  had 
two  serious  operations,  has  been  ill  for  a  long  time,  suffering 
irom  want  of  food  and  clothing.  Died  while  the  family  was 
under  care. 

M.  B.,  sick  of  creeping  paralysis;  his  wife  and  three 
babies  suffering  from  want  of  the  necessities  of  life;  while 
peculiar  condition  of  his  illness  was  that  he  had  an  ab- 
normal appetite. 

E.  K.,  an  epileptic  with  but  one  arm,  his  wife  a  consump- 
tive, their  six  children  of  school  age  unable  to  attend  school 
until  provided  with  books,  shoes  and  clothing. 

A.  M.,  about  seventy-five;  his  wife,  ten  years  younger, 
ill,  partly  as  a  result  of  overtaxing  her  strength  by  trying  to 
earn  a  little  money  by  picking  cotton.  They  are  having  a  list 
passed  around  to  collect  money  to  provide  food  and  clothing 
for  the  winter. 

A.  B.,  A  widow,  mother  of  seven  children ;  the 
eldest,  a  boy  of  eighteen,  an  idiot,  with  an  ab- 
normal appetite;  who  when  not  fed  every  hour 
screams  so  violently  that  his  mother  was  un- 
able to  live  in  a  village  where  she  might  find 
employment,  because   the   neighbors   would 
not  endure  the  noise.    All  the  mother's  care 
and  attention  was  required  by  this  boy,  and, 
as  a  result,  the  other  children  went  un- 
clothed and  too  often  unfed 

P.  B.,  about  seventy- 
five  years    of   age,   the 


TYPICAL  CASES 

from  the 
BAYOU  COUNTRY 


circulator  of  a  petition  to  collect  money 
enough  to  go  to  New  Orleans  for  hospital 
treatment.  He  was  suffering  from  a  dislo- 
cated shoulder.  The  "  list  "  was  stopped 
and  investigation  made.  It  was  found  that 
he  had  already  collected  enough  money  to  fit 
him  out  entirely.  The  Red  Cross  helped 
him  to  purchase  the  necessary  clothing,  noti- 
fied the  Home  Service  office  in  New  Or- 
leans, bought  his  ticket  and  took  him  to  the  train  in  the  Red 
Cross  car.  He  was  met  by  a  Home  Service  worker  in  New 
Orleans  and  accompanied  to  the  hospital,  where  he  is  still  be- 
ing treated.  Every  week  the  Home  Service  worker  visits  him 
in  the  hospital.  B.  is  old  and  infirm  and  it  may  be  advisable 
to  put  him  in  a  home  for  the  infirm.  On  making  inquiries  in 
this  direction  it  was  learned  that  much  can  be  done  to  make 
that  institution  more  habitable.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
police  jurors  assisted  by  the  Red  Cross,  an  improvement  is 
being  brought  about. 

Mrs.  D.,  eighty  years  old;  living  with  a  sickly  son  and 
daughter,  who  could  not  furnish  her  with  warm  clothes  and 
medicine. 

L.  J.,  a  soldier  in  the  regular  army;  owning  land  and  farm 
implements;  anxious  to  get  a  furlough  to  the  reserve  in  order 
to  support  his  wife  by  working  on  the  farm. 

Mrs.  P.  D.,  a  woman  of  seventy-five;  cared  for  by  her 
nephew,  who  had  nine  children  to  support;  the  extra  person 
making  just  the  difference  between  enough  and  too  little  for 
the  family. 

Mrs.  G.  B.  G.,  a  widow  of  seventy-five,  living  with 
a  son  who  is  sickly;  herself  sick  in  bed  when  first 
visited,  without  enough  covers  to  keep  her  warm. 
A.  P.,  a  colored  man  and  an  ex-soldier,  tuber- 
culous, requiring  a  long  stay  at  the  hospital. 
L.  L.,  twenty-one  years  old;  tuberculosis 
of  the  bones;  his  mother  dead;  his  father  too 
poor  and  ignorant  to  give  him  the  proper  care. 
Mr.  G.  and  wife;  both  found 
ill     with     pneumonia;     extremely 
destitute;  no  bedding  and  no  one 
to  nurse  them. 

B.   M.,   almost   an   invalid, 
with    three    children    he    tries    to 
support    by   fishing    as    he    is    not 
strong  enough  for  any  heavier 
work.      During    the    preceding 
winter    they   had  escaped   star- 
vation    by     a    narrow 
margin. 


THE  SHRINE  AMONG  THE  LIVE  OAKS 

Behind  the  old  church  at  Thibodaux,  LaFourche  Parish 


Centralia  before  the  Court 

A  First  Hand  Report  from  Montesano 


ONE  who  has  not  tried  fairly  and  honestly  to  sum- 
marize in  brief  space  the  testimony  of  three  hun- 
dred witnesses  in  a  murder  trial  hardly  appreciates 
the  difficulties  involved.  If  all  the  testimony  were 
concentrated  on  a  few  outstanding  contentions  it  would  still 
be  difficult — but,  when  the  case  involves  a  multitude  of  rami- 
fications all  aimed  to  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
establishment  or  denial  of  motives  and  acts,  the  difficulties  are 
increased.  Add  intense  feeling  and  hatred  on  both  sides  and 
one  faces  the  problem  of  making  clear  what  happened  in  the 
drama  enacted  at  Centralia  on  November  n,  1919.  Some  of 
the  evidence  is  conflicting  on  the  main  points  at  issue,  a  good 
deal  of  it  is  conflicting  on  details  more  or  less  closely  involved, 
and  these  conflicts  inevitably  raise  the  question  of  the  credi- 
bility of  the  witness. 

Let  us  consider  the  scene  for  a  moment. 

A  patriotic  parade  stops  on  the  street.  The  attention  of  the 
paraders  and  spectators  is  directed  to  nothing  in  particular. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  doors  are  smashed,  windows  crash, 
shots  are  fired,  men  fall  dead  or  wounded  in  the  street  and  the 
crowd  scatters  in  every  direction. 

In  relating  briefly  these  occurrences  it  is  not  presumed  they 
are  stated  in  the  order  of  occurrence  but  merely  to  indicate 
what  happened  in  a  brief  period  of  time.  Naturally  those 
present  differ  as  to  what  happened  and  as  to  the  sequence  of 
the  events.  When  it  was  all  over  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
correlate  events  inferences  might  be  drawn  which  are  not 
noted  at  the  time  but  which  could  and  might  have  been  the 
forerunners  of  the  events  actually  seen  or  heard.  These  in- 
ferences might,  and  probably  would,  become  more  clearly 
fixed  in  the  mind  if  reiterated  and  emphasized  by  either  side 
in  working  up  its  case.  Suggestion  might  supplement  the 
events  actually  noted  until  the  witness  would  be  unable  to 
separate  what  was  seen  or  heard  from  what  was  not.  Im- 
possibilities he  had  not  contemplated  confront  him  on  the 
witness  stand  and  apparent  falsification  is  the  result.  Add  to 
this  intense  feeling  and  one  sees  the  reason  for  much  that  is 
conflicting  and  apparently  false.  Perhaps  none  but  unbiassed 
minds  trained  to  consider  scientifically,  weigh  and  segregate 
the  probable  from  the  improbable  could  separate  the  true  from 
the  false,  and  a  jury  as  oidinarily  drawn  does  net  possess  these 
qualifications. 

The  state's  contentions  as  presented  by  Prosecuting-Attorney 
Allen  at  the  trial  of  the  Centralia  men  in  the  county  court 
at  Montesano  may  be  summarized,  as  follows: 

The  Armistice  day  parade  marched  north  on  Tower  avenue^  to 
Third  street  and  there  turned  and  retraced  its  steps.  In  marching 
down  Tower  avenue  the  parade  extended  over  approximately  the 
entire  street  but  when  it  began  turning  it  became  necessary  to  con- 
tract the  ranks  to  one-half  of  the  street  in  order  to  allow  those  who 
had  turned  an  opportunity  to  pass.  Some  confusion  resulted  in 
making  the  turn  and  in  order  to  close  up  the  ranks  it  was  necessary 
to  halt  the  Centralia  division  whose  front  had  reached  Second  street 
At  the  head  of  the  division  stood  Warren  O.  Grimm  for  whose  death 
the  defendants  are  on  trial.  The  I.  W.  W.  hall  was  located  on 
Tower  avenue  some  150  feet  back  of  the  front  of  the  Centralia 
division  and  opposite  a  part  of  the  division.  While  some  of  the 
men  in  the  division  were  marking  time  and  the  others  were  closing 
up  ranks  shots  were  fired  at  the  marchers.  At  first  the  men  did 
not  realize  what  was  happening  but  as  soon  as  they  did  realize  they 
were  being  fired  upon  they  broke  ranks  and  scattered.  These  shots 
are  estimated  to  number  ISO  to  200  and  came  from  four  places  from 
the  Arnold  and  Avalon  hotels  located  across  the  street  from  the 
I.  W.  W-  hall  and  a  little  to  the  north  and  south  respectively,  from 
Seminary  Ridge,   an   elevation   of   ground    1,000   feet  to   the   east  of 


Tower  avenue,  and  from  the  I.  W.  W.  hall.  The  defendants  are 
on  trial  for  the  murder  of  Grimm  alone,  but  the  facts  of  his  murder 
are  so  closely  blended  with  the  killing  of  the  others  that  the  circum- 
stances covering  the  shooting  of  the  others  make  the  whole  trans- 
action a  unit.  Grimm  was  killed  by  a  bullet  from  a  38-55  calibre 
gun  firing  a  split-nose  bullet.  When  the  marchers  realized  that 
shots  were  coming  from  the  I.  W.  W.  Hall  they  invaded  and  sur- 
rounded it  and  captured  defendants  Britt,  Smith,  Mclnerney,  Becker, 
Sheehan  and  Faulkner,  together  with  Wesley  Everest,  who  was 
lynched  that  night.  The  prosecuting  attorney  further  contended 
that  after  frequent  discussions  of  plans,  during  which  the  shooting 
was  premeditated,  Bert  Bland,  Loren  Roberts  and  Ole  Hanson  (a 
fugitive)  stationed  themselves  on  Seminary  Ridge  and  began  shoot- 
ing as  soon  as  the  shooting  began  on  Tower  avenue.  Eugene  Bar- 
nett  and  one  Davis  (a  fugitive)  stationed  themselves  in  the  Avalon 
hotel  and  from  this  position  was  fired  the  bullet  that  killed  Grimm; 
and  O.  C.  Bland  and  John  Lamb  fired  from  the  Arnold  hotel.  The 
state  did  not  contend  that  Faulkner  did  any  shooting  but  he  was  in 
the  hall  when  the  plans  were  made  and  when  the  shooting  occurred. 
Sheehan  also  was  present  but  unarmed  although  it  was  contended 
he  was  willing  to  shoot  but  was  so  awkward  with  a  gun  that  it  had 
been  taken  from  him.  Elmer  Smith,  an  attorney,  was  charged  with 
being  an  accessory  because  it  was  alleged  he  had  advised  them  that 
a  raid  was  planned,  what  their  legal  rights  were,  and  had  gone  over 
the  plans  of  defense  with  Britt  Smith,  the  secretary  of  the  I.  W-  W. 
In  response  to  direct  questions  by  Vanderveer,  at  the  close 
of  his  statement,  Prosecutor  Allen  said  the  state  would  contend 
that  there  was  no  raid  upon  the  hall  and  that  the  marchers 
were  fired  upon  while  in  the  street  under  orders  of  their  offi- 
cers and  marking  time. 

Attorney  Vanderveer,  for  the  defense,  in  his  statement  to 
the  jury  insisted  that  despite  the  state's  contention  to  the 
contrary  the  issue  was  "  capitalism  against  the  new  labor 
philosophy "  which  found  its  expression  in  the  I.  W.  W. 
This  philosophy  demanded  that  the  industrial  system  be  con- 
ducted for  social  service  and  not  for  profit.  This  philosophy 
was  extremely  distasteful  to  employers  and  that  there  de- 
veloped out  of  the  Centralia  branch  of  the  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers  Association  a  plot  to  drive  the  I.  W.  W.  out 
of  existence  in  spite  of  the  statements  of  the  city  officials  that 
the  I.  W.  W.  were  violating  no  law  and  had  a  right  to  main- 
tain headquarters  there.  He  exonerated  the  members  of  the 
American  Legion  who,  he  said,  were  merely  the  catspaws  of 
the  employers.  He  charged  that  a  secret  committee  of  em- 
ployers was  appointed  to  plan  the  elimination  of  the  I.  W. 
W.'s.  On  a  previous  occasion  their  hall  had  been  raided  and 
their  property  destroyed  and  it  was  widely  known  a  similar 
raid  was  in  contemplation.  Protests  had  been  made  and  pro- 
tection asked  from  the  regularly  constituted  peace  officers  of 
the  city  and  county,  and  failing  to  receive  any  assurances  of 
protection  from  these  officials  the  men  determined  to  protect 
their  lives  and  property.  Referring  to  outrages  against  law 
and  order  in  other  places  throughout  the  West,  Vanderveer 
declared : 

All  this  had  been  given  wide  publicity.  The  I.  W.  W.'s  had  been 
chained,  beaten,  tarred  and  feathered,  kidnapped  and  tortured,  and 
having  appealed  in  vain  to  the  authorities  he  asked,  "  What  would 
you  have  done?  " 

He  would  show  that  the  parade  was  stopped  in  front  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  hall  as  a  part  of  the  plan ;  that  a  detachment  of  ex- 
service  men  had  already  passed  the  hall  and  an  officer  on 
horseback  blew  a  whistle  and  galloping  forward  asked, 
"  Aren't  you  fellows  in  on  this?";  that  the  paraders  raided  the 
hall,  and  smashed  in  the  dcors  and  windows  before  a  shot  wag 
fired;  that  while  most  of  the  ex-service  men  knew  nothing 
about  the  contemplated  raid  it  was  deliberately  planned  by  the 
leaders  who  expected  the  men  to  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
and  wipe  out  the  I.  W.  W. 
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The  sheriff  and  others  who  assisted  in  making  arrests  took 
the  stand  to  identify  a  number  of  guns  and  revolvers  and  the 
defense  admitted  identification  and  ownership  of  all  but  two — 
a  revolver,  and  the  38.55  rifle  a  bullet  from  which,  it  was 
charged,  killed  Grimm.  From  the  sheriff,  Vanderveer  tried  to 
get  the  details  of  the  lynching  of  Everest,  but  the  attempt  in 
this  direction  was  ruled  out  by  the  court.  Vanderveer's  con- 
tention that  he  had  a  right  to  show  what  happened  to  Everest 
as  an  explanation  of  why  some  of  the  defendants  made  con- 
fessions was  overruled.  His  repeated  efforts  later  to  the  same 
end  were  unsuccessful.  The  state  then  introduced  a  large 
mass  of  testimony  to  show  when  and  where  the  various  de- 
fendants were  captured,  the  guns  found  in  their  possession, 
the  loaded  and  empty  shells  found,  and  the  identification  of 
articles  of  clothing  found  and  belonging  to  defendants.  The 
bullets  that  killed  Grimm  (38.55  calibre)  and  McElfresh  (22 
calibre)  were  identified  and  offered  in  evidence. 

The  state  contended,  and  introduced  a  number  of  witnesses 
to  show,  that  the  38.55  rifle  belonged  to  Barnett  and  was 
fired  from  a  window  of  the  Avalon  Hotel.  The  gun  itself  was 
later  found  hidden  behind  a  signboard  a  half-mile  or  more 
from  the  scene  of  shooting.  A  number  of  witnesses  testified 
that  they  saw  a  man  shooting  from  the  window  of  the  Avalon, 
but  some  of  those  that  went  so  far  as  to  identify  the  man  at 
the  window  as  Barnett  were  badly  shaken  on  cross-examina- 
tion. A  boy  who  knew  Barnett  well  saw  the  shooting  from 
the  window,  but  positively  denied  it  was  Barnett.  Another 
witness  claimed  to  positively  identify  Barnett  with  the  rifle  in 
his  possession  as  he  passed  out  of  the  alley  back  of  the  Avalon 
a  few  minutes  after  the  shooting.  Barnett  swore  he  was  in 
the  Roderick  hotel  when  the  shooting  began  and  the  landlord 
and  landlady  corroborated  him  on  this  point.  A  number  of 
witnesses  testified  to  seeing  him  on  his  way  home  after  the 
shooting,  the  general  tendency  of  this  evidence  going  to  show 
that  he  did  not  have  time  to  hide  the  gun  where  it  was  found. 
Another  witness  testified  that  he  was  sawing  wood  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  signboard  in  question,  on  November  11,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  hide  the  gun  there  without  his 
knowledge.  Barnett  denied  ownership  of  the  gun.  The  de- 
fense did  not  deny  the  shooting  from  the  Avalon  but  denied 
that  Barnett  did  it,  the  inference  being  that  it  was  done  by  one 
Davis,  a  fugitive. 

ONE  of  the  most  sensational  pieces  of  evidence  introduced 
by  the  state  was  the  confession  of  Loren  Roberts,  a  de- 
fendant, who  was  stationed  on  Seminary  Ridge  in  company 
with  Bert  Bland  and  Ole  Hanson,  a  fugitive.  Bland  later 
took  the  stand  and  admitted  shooting  from  the  ridge.  Roberts 
is  "  a  youth  of  20  with  a  character  as  pale  as  his  skin,  the 
natural  prey  of  others,  the  weak  accomplice  of  strong 
schemers."  In  his  confession  he  told  of  the  discussions  of  the 
expected  raid  in  the  I.  W.  W.  hall,  and  of  the  suggestion 
made  that  the  buildings  opposite  would  be  "  good  places  to 
be  " ;  but  on  mature  reflection  he  and  his  companions  decided 
on  the  ridge  as  affording  better  chances  of  escape.  He  main- 
tained in  his  confession  that  they  began  shooting  after  the 
firing  started  at  the  hall,  that  the  ex-soldiers  rushed  the  hall 
after  the  shooting  began  and  not  before,  that  Attorney  Smith 
had  informed  them  that  they  had  "  a  perfect  right  to  defend 
the  hall  and  that  no  mob  could  run  us  out  of  there."  And 
that  it  was  the  expectation  that  the  raiders  would  be  armed. 
The  defense  objected  to  the  introduction  of  the  confession 
on  the  ground  that  Roberts  was  insane.  The  court  after 
taking  the  matter  under  advisement  over-ruled  the  objection 
holding  that  the  offer  of  the  defense  to  prove  insanity  was  a 
matter  that  goes  to  "  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  the  evidence 
rather  than  its  competency."     The  jury  was  instructed  that 


the  confession  was  not  to  be  considered  evidence  against  any  of 
the  defendants  except  Roberts  himself,  and  the  defense  was 
allowed  to  offer  proof  of  insanity  later.  This  evidence  the 
defense  did  offer  through  a  number  of  witnesses,  the  most  im- 
portant being  Dr.  A.  P.  Calhoun,  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion,  a  fraternity  brother  of  Grimm's,  and  for  years  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  Washington  state  hospitals  for  the  insane. 
Dr.  Calhoun  declared  there  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  at 
that  time  Roberts  was  insane  but  he  declined  to  state  specific- 
ally whether  he  was  sane  or  insane  at  the  time  the  confession 
was'  made.  In  rebuttal  the  state  introduced  Drs.  William 
House  and  John  F.  Calbreath,  alienists  of  Portland,  three  local 
physicians  and  other  witnesses  all  of  whom  were  of  the  opinion 
that  Roberts  was  sane. 

Perhaps  the  star  witness  for  the  prosecution  was  Tom  Mor- 
gan, a  former  I.  W.  W.,  who  was  arrested  with  defendants 
at  the  I.  W.  W.  hall  following  the  shooting.  Morgan  is  a 
youth  of  nineteen  who  had  worked  at  logging.  Morgan  was 
"  broke  "  and  made  a  number  of  visits  to  the  I.  W.  W.  hall  to 
borrow  money  for  meals  and  bed  from  Ray  Becker,  one  of  the 
defendants.  He  testified  he  was  in  the  hall  before  and  during 
the  raid.  Although  he  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  all  except 
Becker  whom  he  had  known  only  a  few  days,  he  heard  more  or 
less  of  a  raid;  was  present  when  guns  were  brought  in  and 
carried  out  to  the  places  from  which  the  shooting  later  came; 
saw  Attorney  Smith  in  the  hall  talking  in  subdued  tones  to 
Britt  Smith,  the  secretary;  saw  Britt  Smith  point  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Avalon  and  Arnold  hotels,  from  which  he  con- 
cluded plans  had  been  made  to  station  men  there;  and  heard 
Britt  Smith  say,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Attorney  Smith, 
that  he  thought  he  had  plenty  of  men.  Morgan  remained  in 
the  hall  until  driven  out  by  the  raiders  and  although  offered 
a  gun,  which  he  refused,  he  took  no  part  in  the  shooting  and 
seems  to  have  had  no  purpose  there  nor  any  appreciation  of 
danger  until  the  shooting  began.  He  was  positive  firing  began 
across  the  street  before  the  raid  was  made  on  the  hall,  he  saw 
the  ex-soldiers  scatter  and  then  fled  himself.  On  cross  exami- 
nation, while  sticking  rigidly  to  his  story,  he  admitted  that  he 
had  been  in  jail  since  November  11;  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  or  had  ever  been  charged  with  murder ;  he  had 
never  asked,  nor  been  told,  why  he  was  in  jail  nor  how  long 
he  was  to  be  kept  there ;  that  no  promises  of  freedom  had  been 
made  him  and  that  he  did  not  know  nor  inquire  whether  he 
would  be  released  when  the  trial  was  over  or  not.  The  de- 
fense tried  to  show  that  Morgan's  confession  was  the  result 
of  his  having  seen  Everest  beaten  and  abused  before  he  was 
lynched  but  all  questions  to  this  end  were  ruled  out. 

Another  point  from  which  shots  were  fired  was,  the  state 
contended,  the  Arnold  hotel.  Evidence  was  introduced  to 
show  that  O.  C.  Bland  and  John  Lamb  rented  a  room  there 
and  that  shots  were  fired  and  a  window  broken  out  of  this 
room.  The  defense  admitted  that  the  defendants  rented  the 
room  and  were  there  during  the  shooting  but  denied  that  any 
shots  were  fired  from  there.  Bland  testified  that  when  he  saw 
the  paraders  raid  the  hall  he  pushed  his  gun  through  the  glass 
but  in  doing  so  cut  a  ligament  in  his  hand  and  was  unable  to 
shoot.  The  proprietor  of  the  hotel  was  standing  on  the  side- 
walk below  and  when  the  glass  fell  he  rushed  up  stairs  to 
ascertain  the  cause.  Bland  was  bleeding  and  both  men  left 
at  once  through  the  back  way.  The  proprietor  had  heard  no 
shots  from  the  room,  found  no  smoke  nor  empty  shells  there, 
and  his  wife  corroborated  his  testimony  in  part.  Lamb  cor- 
roborated Bland's  testimony  and  declared  he  himself  was  un- 
armed. 

The  central  point  of  controversy  was  whether  or  not  the 
I.   W.   W.   hall  was   raided   before   the  shooting  began   or 
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whether  the  shooting  began  first  and  then  the  hall  was  raided. 
Scores  of  witnesses  testified  as  to  this  particular  point  and  the 
testimony  was  hopelessly  in  conflict.  The  opposing  witnesses 
squarely  and  emphatically  contradicted  each  other.  Many  on 
both  sides  of  this  question  were  ex-service  men  in  the  parade, 
others  were  spectators  viewing  the  parade  from  various  points 
of  observation.  Counting  mere  members  the  state  probably  had 
more  witnesses  than  the  defense  but  they  were  not  more  posi- 
tive nor  clear-cut  in  their  testimony  on  this  point. 

AS  soon  as  the  state  rested,  Vanderveer  argued  for  a  di- 
rected verdict  in  the  cases  of  Faulkner,  Elmer  Smith  and 
Sheehan.  Faulkner  and  Sheehan,  like  Morgan,  were  unarmed 
and  no  evidence  was  offered  that  either  had  fired  a  shot.  The 
court  after  considering  the  citations  presented  released  Faulk- 
ner but  held  Sheehan  because  the  evidence  showed  he  was 
given  a  gun  to  use  and  that  later  it  was  taken  away  from  him 
because  of  his  awkwardness  with  it.  A  strong  plea  was  made 
for  the  release  of  Elmer  Smith,  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
no  evidence  of  complicity  further  than  Morgan's  testimony 
which  related  to  a  conversation  which  Morgan  did  not  hear 
and  that  Britt  Smith  pointed  across  the  street  during  this 
conversation.  Attorney  Smith's  statement  that  the  I.  W.  W. 
had  a  right  to  defend  their  property  Vanderveer  held  was 
proper  in  law  and  morals.  The  court  concluded  to  allow  the 
evidence  as  to  Sheehan  and  Elmer  Smith  to  go  to  the  jury. 

Shortly  after  the  defense  began  the  presentation  of  its  case, 
a  detachment  of  United  States  Troops  were  sent  to  Montesano 
from  Camp  Lewis  in  response  to  a  request  by  the  prosecution 
forwarded  through  Governor  Hart.  These  troops  were  re- 
quested by  the  prosecution  without  consulting  with  the  sheriff 
or  the  trial  judge,  both  of  whom  denied  the  necessity  for  their 
presence.  The  defense  strenuously  objected  declaring  that  they 
were  intended  to  influence  the  jury  and  their  presence  was  a 
most  glaring  form  of  propaganda  intended  to  increase  the 
prejudice  already  strong  and  make  a  fair  trial  impossible. 
Judge  Wilson  called  upon  the  prosecution  for  the  reasons  that 
actuated  them  in  the  matter.  These  were  given  him  in  pri- 
vate and  not  made  public.  After  mature  consideration  he  de- 
cided that  as  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  bringing  the  troops, 
he  would  no  nothing  to  have  them  removed  though  he  saw  no 
necessity  for  them  and  considered  the  whole  affair  a  most  un- 
usual procedure.  The  troops  erected  tents  in  a  vacant  lot 
adjoining  the  court  house,  though  their  main  camp  was  some 
distance  away,  and  the  jury  became  cognizant  of  their  pres- 
ence while  taking  their  daily  exercise. 

All  through  the  trial  Vanderveer  attempted  to  show  that 
the  raid  on  the  I.  W.  W.  hall  was  a  concerted  plan  on  the 
part  of  certain  business  interests  in  Centralia  aided  and  en- 
couraged by  similar  interests  outside  that  city.  He  tried  to 
show  that  the  Citizens'  Protective  League  grew  out  of  the 
business  organization  and  that  a  secret  committee  had  been 
named  to  make  plans  to  drive  out  the  I.  W.  W.'s,  and  carry 
them  through.  He  tried  further  to  show  that  knowledge  of 
the  proposed  raid  was  so  generally  known  that  it  came  up  for 
discussion  before  the  Lewis  County  Trades  Council  made  up 
of  about  25  delegates  representing  various  labor  unions.  He 
contended  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  show  these  things  in 
order  to  get  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  I.  W.  W.  who  de- 
fended and  had  a  right  to  defend  their  property.  Britt  Smith 
lived  in  the  back  of  the  hall  and  technically  it  was  his  home. 
The  rulings  of  the  court  blocked  all  these  attempts.  The 
judge  insisted  that  in  a  trial  over  the  killing  of  Grimm,  it 
was  incumbent  upon  the  defense  to  show  that  an  overt  act 
had  been  committed  by  Grimm,  or  that  he  was  definitely  con- 
nected with  a  conspiracy  to  raid  the  hall  and  there  was  an 


overt  act  on  the  part  of  the  conspirators  before  any  evidence 
of  a  conspiracy  among  the  business  interests  was  competent. 
This  overt  act  on  the  part  of  Grimm,  Vanderveer  could  not 
show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court.  The  nearest  approach 
to  it  was  by  three  witnesses  who  saw  a  large  man  in  uniform 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  door  of  the  hall.  They  thought  it 
was  Grimm  but  would  not  positively  swear  it  was  Grimm  and 
none  of  them  satisfied  the  court  of  any  overt  act  on  Grimm's 
part.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  two  of  these  witnesses 
were  arrested  and  charged  with  perjury  immediately  upon 
leaving  the  court  room.  The  failure  to  connect  Grimm  with 
an  overt  act  shut  out  a  large  mass  of  testimony  and  probably 
shortened  the  trial  by  a  week. 

Judge  Wilson  instructed  the  jury  that 

the  collection  of  arms  to  be  used  in  self-defense  of  person  or  prop- 
erty is  of  itself  proper  and  lawful,  but  the  law  does  not  authorize 
the  collection  of  arms  and  the  placing  of  armed  men  at  outside  sta- 
tions in  defense  of  persons,  habitations,  or  property  inside  the  habita- 
tion, and  if  you  find  that  any  two  or  more  of  the  defendants,  in  the 
manner  and  form  and  at  the  time  charged  in  the  information, 
planned  to  defend  the  I.  W.  W.  hall,  or  the  property  therein,  or 
any  of  the  persons  therein,  by  the  stationing  of  armed  men  in  the 
Avalon  hotel,  the  Arnold  hotel  and  on  Seminary  hill  for  the  purpose 
of  shooting  from  those  points,  all  persons  actually  or  apparently 
engaged  in  a  raid  or  attack  upon  the  I.  W.  W.  hall  or  the  persons 
or  property  therein,  the  placing  of  such  men  and  the  shooting  from 
said  outside  points,  would  not  be  lawful  acts  of  defense  of  person 
or  property,  but  would  be  unlawful,  and  if  you  find  that  any  two 
or  more  of  the  defendants  carried  out  said  plan  and  as  a  natural, 
necessary  or  probable  result  thereof,  Warren  O.  Grimm  was  shot 
and  killed  as  charged  in  the  information,  then  such  killing  would 
be  unlawful  and  would  be  murder,  and  each  and  all  of  the  defend- 
ants so  planning  or  participating  therein,  would  be  guilty  of  murder. 
But  I  advise  you  that  the  mere  collection  and  presence  of  arms  is  not 
sufficient  whereon  to  base  an  inference  of  guilt  of  the  defense  or 
any  of  them,  nor  a  proof  of  conspiracy. 

As  to  Elmer  Smith  the  jury  was  told  that  if  the  only  evidence 
was  that  he  informed  the  I.  W.  W.  that  they  had  a  legal  right 
to  protect  their  hall  he  should  be  acquitted. 

THE  jury  after  deliberating  all  day,  returned  a  verdict 
which  the  court  refused  to  receive  because  Eugene  Bar- 
nett  and  John  Lamb  were  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the  third 
degree,  which  is  manslaughter.  Under  the  instructions  of  the 
court  the  jury  was  informed  that  the  verdict  must  be  mur- 
der in  the  first,  or  second  degree,  or  acquittal.  Two  hours 
further  consideration  brought  verdicts  of  guilty  of  murder  in 
the  second  degree  against  the  defendants  Barnett,  Lamb,  Mc- 
Inerney,  Backer,  Bert  Bland,  O.  C.  Bland  and  Britt  Smith. 
Elmer  Smith  and  Sheehan  were  found  not  guilty  and  Loren 
Roberts  was  declared  insane.  Murder  in  the  second  degree 
is  punishable  by  imprisonment  of  from  15  years  to  life.  War- 
rants charging  the  defendants  with  murdering  Arthur  Mc- 
Elfresh  had  already  been  prepared  and  were  promptly  served. 
When  the  new  warrants  were  served  the  defendants  made 
the  corridors  of  the  jail  ring  with  the  echoes  of  an  I.  W.  W. 
song. 

The  attorneys  on  either  side  promptly  expressed  their  dis- 
approval of  the  verdict  but  for  opposite  reasons.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  cases  will  be  appealed  in  order  to  get  the 
Supreme  Court's  rulings  on  the  necessity  or  sufficiency  of  the 
proof  relating  to  an  overt  act  committed  by  Grimm,  and  also 
on  the  court's  ruling  that  the  stationing  of  men  outside  the 
hall  was  not  a  lawful  form  of  defense  of  life  and  property. 
The  mass  of  exceptions  taken  and  allowed  during  the  trial 
may  also  contain  grounds  for  appeal.  Whether  the  trial  of 
the  defendants  for  the  shooting  of  the  other  ex-service  men 
will  wait  upon  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  in  this  case  has 
not  been  announced. 

Montesano,  Wash.  E.  M. 


The  Dope  Doctor 

And  Other  City  Cousins  of  the  Moonshiner 
By  Thomas  S.  Blair,  M.  D. 


MOONSHINE,  or  illicit  liquor,  has  long  been  a 
sporting-chance  proposition  full  of  joy  to  the 
gambler  in  human  wits.  Now  that  prohibition 
has  blighted  the  erstwhile  legitimate  liquor  trade, 
it  is  more  illicit  and  halcyon  than  ever.  "  Mountain  dew  " 
moonshiners  fit  into  backwoods  environment,  but  they  are  out 
of  drawing  in  the  city.  Moonshining  is  a  community  game 
requiring  a  certain  morale  and  comradeship,  and  the  moon- 
shiner runs  with  the  pack  and  does  not  like  the  lone  trail. 
Yet  a  form  of  moonshine  without  any  "  mountain  dew  "  flavor 
is  endemic  in  most  large  towns  if  one  digs  under  the  surface. 

The  illicit  dealer  in  what  is  commonly  called  "  dope  "  is 
different  in  breed  from  the  moonshiner;  he  is  a  city  cousin  to 
the  moonshiner,  but  he  is  a  commercialist,  not  an  idealist  smart- 
ing under  the  restrictions  of  the  internal  revenue  laws.  He 
does  not  carry  a  gun ;  he  employs  a  lawyer — of  a  kind,  and  a 
chemist,  also  of  a  kind.  He  may  go  under  the  guise  of  a  patent 
medicine  manufacturer,  or  he  may  make  frank  alcoholic  con- 
coctions to  be  peddled  or  bootlegged. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  illicit  dealers  in  "  dope,"  the  term 
"  dope "  covering  alcoholic  substitutes  for  honestly  made 
liquors — first,  the  alcohol  concocter;  second,  the  illicit  dealer 
in  narcotic  and  other  habit-inducing  drugs;  third,  the  fellow 
with  too  little  courage  to  break  the  alcohol  and  narcotic  laws, 
except  in  spirit,  and  who  makes  up  concoctions  that  simply 
violate  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  act  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  he  may  not  place  his  wares  in  interstate  traffic,  thus 
evading  prosecution  unless  state  laws  intervene. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  liquor  trade  it  was  a  mistake 
to  commercialize  the  barkeeper.  Had  he  been  quasi-profes- 
sionalized, he  might  now  be  in  business,  or  practice,  as  one 
may  view  it.  Mark  the  chiropractics,  naprapractics,  magnetic 
healers,  and  the  whole  fraternity  of  quasi-professional  imitators 
of  legitimate  medicine  who  in  many  states  are  recognized  as 
practicing  "  professions,"  are  governed  by  legislature-created 
"  boards  of  examiners,"  and  are  given  certain  privileges  and 
immunities  conferring  the  precious  American  prerogative  of  a 
profession  to  do  about  as  it  jolly  well  pleases.  Just  so  a  fellow 
is  called  "  doctor  "  and  has  a  diploma,  puts  on  a  bold  front, 
wears  good  clothing  and  has  a  professional  card  printed,  be  he 
what  he  may  as  a  man  and  a  scholar,  he  is  accepted  as  one  to 
whom  special  immunities  may  be  given. 

According  well-merited  praise  to  the  medical  profession, 
made  up,  as  it  is,  largely  of  a  personnel  that  needs  no  praise 
except  that  earned  by  its  many  merits  and  graces,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  certain  of  its  members  are  no  more  high-grade 
practitioners  than  are  the  ignorant  Negro  "  preachers  "  in  the 
Southland  distinguished  theologians. 

Pharmacy  started  as  a  legitimate  profession  intended  to  aid 
the  medical  profession.  But  the  commercial  cut-rate  medicine- 
store  man  is  now  called  "  doctor,"  much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
educated  pharmacist.  The  profession  of  pharmacy  is  now  in 
a  bad  way  because  it  has  largely  been  commercialized;  and 
half  of  the  ills  of  the  medical  profession  are  due  to  this  same 
gradually  encroaching  commercialism. 

Yes,  what  a  sorry  mistake  the  liquor  men  made!  For  if  the 
liquor  interests  had  regulated  the  ethics  of  the  business,  had 
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established  standards  paralleling  the  pharmacopeias  and  offi- 
cial formularies  used  in  the  drug  stores,  had  disciplined  the 
recalcitrant  and  suppressed  abuses,  perhaps  the  saloon  would 
not  have  had  to  face  national  prohibition. 

The  Law  and  Narcotics 
State  regulation,  often  weak  at  first,  ultimately  produces  good 
conditions.  It  will  do  so  ultimately  in  medicine  and  pharmacy, 
eliminating  mere  commercialism  and  putting  the  pretender  out 
of  practice.  Commercialism  and  pretense  have  eliminated  the 
saloon ;  and  the  same  things  will  eliminate  mere  "  dope." 

There  are  tw^  kinds  of  prohibitory  laws  in  force  as  regards 
this  present  discussion.  There  are  the  liquor  laws,  present  and 
prospective,  and  there  is  the  Harrison  Narcotic  law,  largely  par- 
alleled by  several  state  enactments;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  all  of 
these  laws  carry  certain  exemptions  for  professional  people — 
physicians,  dentists,  pharmacists,  veterinarians,  trained  nurses, 
and  even  for  manufacturers  of  certain  patent  medicines.  The 
latter  enjoy  a  limited  exemption  compared  to  practitioners  of 
medicine  and  dentistry.  The  professional  exemptions  are  in 
the  lump,  applying  to  all  legally  registered  practitioners;  and 
the  intention  thereof  was  good.  Unfortunately,  "  Hell  is 
paved  with  good  intentions"  of  the  same  kind  that  some — rela- 
tively few — professional  people  exercise  when  it  comes  to  prac- 
ticing as  the  patient  wants,  not  as  professional  judgment  would 
dictate  as  necessary  or  advisable.  And  it  is  in  this  class 
of  professionals  that  the  "  dope  doctor  "  and  the  liquor  pre- 
server is  found. 

The  phrase  "  medicinal  purposes "  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins — sins  committed  by  the  relatively  few,  not  by  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  professional  practitioners;  for  it  is  a  fact  that 
controlled  exemptions  for  medicinal  necessities  are  right  and 
proper,  and  that  the  most  capable  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  medical  profession  find  it  necessary,  in  certain  cases, 
to  employ  alcohol  and  narcotics  in  their  ministrations  to  the 
sick  and  injured. 

The  degree  of  exemption  accorded  to  professionals  depends 
much  on  public  sentiment.  A  physician  must  take  out  a  spe- 
cial permit  to  dispense  alcohol  from  his  office.  He  may  pur- 
chase only  in  limited  quantities,  and  he  must  account  for  every 
fluid  ounce  of  liquor  dispensed.  If  he  prescribes  these  agents, 
he  must  write  his  prescriptions  in  duplicate,  send  them  to 
some  store  designated  on  the  prescription,  keep  records  thereof, 
be  actually  in  attendance  on  the  person  for  whose  use  the 
prescription  is  written,  state  on  the  prescription  the  nature 
of  the  illness,  open  a  sort  of  ledger  with  a  separate  page  given 
to  each  patient  for  whom  he  prescribes,  and  he  may  prescribe 
only  certain  limited  amounts.  Public  sentiment  is  such  that 
the  physician  is  strictly  regulated  when  he  prescribes  alcohol 
in  any  form.  Public  sentiment  has  been  aroused  over  the  alco- 
hol problem. 

As  regards  the  purchase,  dispensing  and  prescribing  of  nar- 
cotics, the  physician  has  a  wider  latitude.  While  he  must  pay 
a  small  tax  annually  and  order  on  government  blanks,  he  is  not 
rigidly  limited  in  the  amount  of  his  purchases,  if  at  all.  He 
must  keep  a  simple  record  except  when  narcotics  are  person- 
ally administered,  but  is  not  required  to  give  a  separate  page 
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to  each  patient  on  the  record.  He  need  not  keep  duplicates 
of  his  prescriptions  nor  write  the  name  of  the  druggist  there- 
on. There  is  an  effort  made,  not  very  successful  in  practice, 
to  limit  the  amount  designated  in  any  given  prescription,  and 
if  he  writes  Incurable  Disease  on  the  prescription  the  amount 
may  be  quite  large.  He  is  not  required  to  keep  any  record 
of  his  prescriptions  for  narcotics  sent  to  drug  stores,  and  in 
the  average  case  need  not  name  the  disease  for  which  the 
drug  is  prescribed.  Indeed,  the  physician  and  dentist  have  a 
very  wide  latitude  in  the  purchase  and  prescribing  of  narcotic- 
drugs — vastly  wider  than  in  the  case  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  has  not  been  widely  aroused  over  narcotic  abuses. 

A  few  of  the  states  have  narcotic  laws  which  are  more 
stringent  than  is  the  national  enactment  known  as  the  Harri- 
son act,  although  the  latter  law  has  been  recently  revised 
and  court  decisions  and  Treasury  regulations  have  tended  to 
make  it  more  rigid. 

Aside  from  public  sentiment  the  reason  for  this  laxity  is 
very  apparent,  for  the  use  of  narcotics  has  been  professional- 
ized. There  is  no  effort  made  by  any  enactment,  federal  or 
state,  to  legislate  beyond  the  standard  literature  of  the  pro- 
fessions. If  a  reliable  textbook  on  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics directs  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs  in  any  given  case, 
legislation  goes  no  further  than  to  demand  that  narcotics  be 
administered  only  as  set  forth  therein. 

This  policy  may  be  wise,  or  it  may  not  be,  according  to  the 
point  of  view;  but  the  fact  is  that  standard  medical  literature 
has  not  caught  up  to  legislation  regarding  alcohol,  while  nar- 
cotic legislation  has  not  quite  caught  up  with  standard  medi- 
cal literature  even  in  theory,  and  certainly  not  in  practice. 

Narcotic  legislation  is  not  nearly  so  rigidly  enforced  as  is 
the  liquor  law;  and  this  is  due  to  the  lack  of  public  sentiment 
in  support  thereof  and  to  deficient  appropriations  to  support 
an  adequate  personnel  of  administrators,  inspectors,  detectives, 
etc.  But  over  and  above  all  is  the  fact  that  professionalism 
dominates  in  the  narcotic  situation  but  does  not  in  the  alcohol 
problem. 

The  Public  Health  Approach 

Preventive  medicine  is  a  composite  development  contribu- 
ted to  by  physicians,  engineers,  chemists,  biologists,  research 
men,  sociologists  and  economists;  and  therefore  it  has  de- 
veloped without  sect  or  pathy,  peculiar  obsessions,  traditions 
or  narrow  professionalism.  Sanitarians  view  medical  matters 
very  differently  from  the  clinician,  and  the  narcotic  proposition 
is  an  instance  in  point. 

The  clinician,  being  interested  in  the  immediate  relief  of 
the  individual  patient,  has  built  up  a  certain  set  of  approved 
uses  of  narcotic  drugs,  even  as  he  did  with  alcohol;  and  be- 
ing an  individualist  he  has  been  swayed  by  the  attitudes  of 
his  patients.  The  result  is  that  standard  textbooks  written 
by  clinicians  recommend  narcotic  drugs  rather  freely,  though 
less  so  than  formerly.  A  few  years  ago  opium  was  almost  uni- 
versally recommended  in  the  treatment  of  peritonitis  and  the 
first  stage  of  appendicitis,  for  instance;  but  the  surgeon,  more 
iconoclastic  and  less  readily  swayed  than  the  internist,  now 
dominates  the  situation  and  opium  is  not  recommended  in 
either  condition,  and  its  use  is  passing  out  in  many  other  con- 
ditions in  which  its  employment  was  at  one  time  all  but  uni- 
versal. The  up-to-date  dentist  who  follows  advanced  tech- 
nique rarely  uses  opium  or  morphine  at  all,,  and  some  have 
displaced  cocaine  in  favor  of  procaine.  Then,  too,  the  chem- 
ist has  elaborated  many  pain-relieving  and  sleep-producing  sub- 
stances which  are  neither  narcotic  nor  habit-inducing. 

All  of  this  advance  is  taught  to  the  newer  generations  of 
physicians  and  dentists;  but  the  older  men  who  were  taught 


under  the  old  regime,  when  laudanum  and  even  morphine 
were  freely  sold  in  the  stores,  seem  slow  to  learn  to  do  with- 
out very  considerable  quantities  of  narcotic  drugs  in  their 
practices. 

The  sanitarian,  on  the  other  hand,  who  pays  no  heed  to 
old  traditions  and  who  is  daily  in  contact  with  men  who  are 
of  professions  other  than  medical,  does  assimilate  at  once  the 
benefits  of  new  technique  and  safer  remedies;  and  he  views 
the  narcotic  problem  in  the  large  and  not  as  an  individualist. 
His  is  the  wider  view,  for  he  sees  narcotics  as  a  menace  to 
public  health  if  used  other  than  as  mere  emergency  remedies. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is  that  the  control  of  narcotic 
abuses  is  becoming  a  public  health  problem,  and  the  rational 
uses  of  these  agents  are  being  more  and  more  limited.  Pain 
must  be  relieved,  in  most  instances,  by  the  removal  of ,  its 
underlying  cause;  sleep  must  be  induced  by  natural  agencies 
or  by  comparatively  safe  remedies,  and  the  "  old  chronic " 
must  be  taken  in  hand  and  something  modern  and  adequate 
done  for  him.  The  sanitarian  refuses  to  view  the  narcotics 
from  the  standpoint  of  mere  symptomatic  relief,  and  he  in- 
sists that  the  narcotic  habituate  must  be  taken  in  hand,  even  as 
the  alcohol  inebriate  has  been. 

The  sanitarian  is  demanding  that  the  works  on  therapeutics 
must  be  rewritten,  so  far  as  narcotics  are  concerned,  and  the 
narcotic  laws  as  well;  they  must  be  brought  in  line  with  the 
tenets  of  sanitation  and  public  hygiene.  Furthermore,  he  de- 
mands that  the  form  of  professionalism  that  interferes  with 
the  public  weal  must  be  set  aside  for  a  better  one,  and  that 
the  older  men  must  learn  the  newer  ways  if  they  contribute 
to  the  public  good. 

To  this  end  departments  of  health  are  insisting  on  rational 
care  of  the  tuberculous;  they  are  riding  rough-shod  over  the 
messy  and  inadequate  methods  of  treatment  of  the  person  in- 
fected with  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis,  two  of  the  main  social 
plagues;  they  are  seeing  to  it  that  babies  and  children  are  given  a 
chance  to  grow  up  with  proper  food  and  modern  medical 
and  nursing  care,  and  some  of  them  are  now  starting  a  strong 
propaganda  and  practical  administration  regulating  narcotic 
abuses.  In  this  latter  work,  in  which  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  are  foremost,  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  great 
inertia  among  a  certain  type  of  physicians,  and  even  some  active 
opposition.  But  the  sanitarians  are  depending  upon  public 
support,  a  support  that  has  not  failed  in  other  lines  of  public 
health  work  and  will  not  in  this  one. 

Medical  Dope  Sellers 
Contrary  to  the  commonly  entertained  view,  the  "  dope  doc- 
tor "  is  a  widely-disseminated  pest.  The  newspapers  tell  of 
the  criminal  "  dope  peddler ",  of  the  under-world  traffic  in 
narcotics,  and  of  the  Negro  arrested  for  catering  in  a  small 
way  to  down-and-out  "  dopers  "  in  the  alleys;  but  they  do 
not  tell  of  the  far  wider  activities  of  degenerate  physicians  who 
are,  unfortunately,  licensed  to  practice  medicine  and  to  buy 
and  dispense  narcotics,  and  who  systematically  evade  the  laws 
or  openly  break  them. 

The  medical  dopeseller  is,  usually,  a  man  or  woman  over 
fifty  years  of  age.  The  writer  knows  the  medical  dope- 
seller  intimately;  it  is  his  daily  business  to  know  him  and  his 
ways,  as  well  as  the  lay  peddler  and  the  under-world  traf- 
ficker in  "  dope." 

There  are  several  classes  of  medical  dope-sellers.  The  most 
troublesome  and  most  hopeless  one  is  the  medical  man  or 
woman  who  is  addicted  to  the  personal  use  of  large  quantities 
of  narcotics  and  who  is  gradually  going  down  the  slope.  There 
are  many,  many  such,  and  they  are  found  among  the  hieh 
and  low  in  professional  circles.     Sad  indeed  is  their  position. 
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Knowing,  in  Pennsylvania  at  least,  that  they  and  their  rec- 
ords are  being  constantly  watched  and  records  kept  of  their 
every  purchase  and  prescription  of  narcotic  drugs,  they  are 
shifty  and  evasive,  constantly  lying  out  of  it  and  making  ex- 
cuse when  caught.  They  resort  to  every  subterfuge ;  and  they 
fairly  shudder  when  they  read  from  time  to  time  that  cer- 
tain physicians  have  had  their  licenses  to  practice  medicine 
suspended  or  revoked  on  account  of  the  awful  habit.  Most 
of  these  unfortunate  medical  people  are,  aside  from  the  habit 
that  makes  them  dangerous  to  their  patients  who  need  the 
steady  hand  and  clear  brain  of  the  capable  practitioner,  estim- 
able people,  and  then  are  treated  with  every  possible  con- 
sideration, being  sent  to  institutions  for  cure  of  the  habit  or 
the  habit  plus  disease  that  has  induced  it.  It  is  most  gratifying 
to  record  the  fact  that  many  of  these  people  "  come  back  " 
and  have  their  licenses  to  practice  and  prescribe  narcotics  re- 
stored to  them. 

Some  are  so  far  gone  that  they  become  vicious,  and  they 
cater  to  addiction  in  other  people,  doing  a  vast  amount  of 
harm.  These  are  the  cases  that  are  made  public,  whereas  the 
reformable  man  or  woman  is  always  given  a  chance  without 
publicity.  The  public  does  not  know,  and  never  will  be 
told,  the  details  of  some  of  this  rescue  work  among  physicians 
who  have  become  addicted  to  drugs;  it  is  too  sad  and  inti- 
mate a  story  to  record  in  print. 

Then  there  is  the  obsessed,  ignorant,  and  often  very  sympa- 
thetic dope  doctor  who  can't  say  no  to  the  patients  who  want 
narcotics  constantly  prescribed.  This  old  gentleman — for  he 
often  is  a  thorough-going  gentleman,  correct  in  his  own  habits, 
very  much  respected,  and  often  prominent  in  church  activi- 
ties— is,  nevertheless,  a  mere  routinist  who  is  incapable  of  a 
modern  diagnosis  or  the  employment  of  modern  technique. 
And  he  reports  every  case  of  addiction  as  one  of  disease  other 
than  addiction,  accepting  the  statements  of  every  addict,  not 
believing  the  well-proved  fact  that  most  addicts  lie.  This 
man,  or  woman,  for  many  are  women,  achieves  the  unenviable 
reputation  of  being  obliging,  and  the  drug  addicts  from  far 
and  near  throng  to  his  office,  many  of  them  aged  people  who 
learned  the  morphine  habit  years  ago,  and  many  more  smooth 
rascals  who  "  work "  the  old  doctor  for  prescriptions  for 
drugs  they  at  once  secure  and  peddle  in  the  alleys  and  often 
supply  to  immoral  resorts.  These  "  good  old  doctors "  are 
one  source  of  supply  for  "  dope  peddlers." 

There  lie  on  the  table  before  me  the  records  of  three  such 
physicians.  One  is  a  dear  old  man  in  a  small  community, 
who  has  dispensed  or  prescribed  an  average  of  eighteen  pounds 
of  morphine  a  year — enough  to  keep  several  large  hospitals 
going — 829,240  average  doses  a  year.  Another,  once  a  promi- 
nent and  able  physician,  often  dispensed  from  his  office  in  one 
year  twenty  pounds  of  morphine.  The  third,  a  man  about 
eighty  years  of  age,  wrote  more  narcotic  prescriptions  than  all 
of  the  other  hundred  or  so  physicians  in  his  city,  and  after  be- 
ing sharply  warned  wrote  684  addict  prescriptions  in  the 
course  of  six  months,  which  were  seized  as  evidence  against 
him.  Yet  in  other  directions  this  old  doctor  is  of  good  repu- 
tation, though  of  very  inferior  medical  attainment. 

The  last  class  of  medical  dope-seller,  or  commercial  dope 
doctor,  is  frankly  vicious.  He  is  rarely  a  narcotic  addict  him- 
self and  is  in  the  game  for  the  money  he  can  make  out  of 
it.  Fortunately,  such  medical  men  are  not  numerous.  Out 
of  about  11,000  physicians  in  practice  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  were  about  150  such  men  before  a  rigid 
state  law  went  into  effect.  Federal  and  state  officials  have 
been,  and  are  yet,  active  in  prosecuting  them,  and  the  number 
has  been  materially  reduced.  Some  have  left  the  state  to 
prey  upon  the  residents  of  other  districts.     It  is  only  a  ques- 


tion of  time,  it  is  hoped,  until  all  of  these  men  will  be  out 
of  the  medical  profession  in  Pennsylvania. 

Just  how  much  morphine,  heroin,  cocaine,  etc.,  these  men 
handle  in  a  year  is  hard  to  determine,  for  they  procure  a 
great  deal  illicitly  and  without  leaving  record  thereof.  They 
purchase  all  they  can  on  federal  order  blanks,  have  low  pro- 
fessional confederates  who  also  purchase  for  them,  buy  sup- 
plies from  thieves  who  raid  drug  stores  and  physicians'  offices, 
have  smugglers  in  their  confidence  or  smuggle  themselves,  and 
in  every  possible  way  procure  narcotic  drugs.  One  of  their 
common  dodges  is  to  have  addicts  in  their  employ  who  repre- 
sent themselves  as  ill  and  who  procure  prescriptions  from 
reputable  physicians  who  are  not  as  discriminating  as  they 
ought  to  be.  Some  of  these  addicts  have  several  aliases  well 
known  to  those  "  in  the  know  "  and  they  get  prescriptions 
filled  under  all  of  these  names,  procuring  amounts  far  in  ex- 
cess of  their  own  consumption,  the  excess  being  sold  to  the 
dope  doctor  who  employs  them. 

There  passed  through  my  hands  during  the  war  a  great 
many  prescriptions  seized  in  drug  stores  after  being  filled, 
which  have  forged  to  them  the  names  of  physicians  absent  in 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States.  Such  dodges  seem 
to  be  preferred  by  woman  addicts  who  are  collecting  narcotics 
for  the  illicit  trade;  they  are  hard  to  apprehend,  for  they  give 
fictitious  names  and  addresses  and  the  druggist  can  usually 
give  a  very  meager  description  of  them.  These  people  have 
ready  sale  for  all  narcotics  they  collect,  and  they  either  peddle 
or  sell  to  the  vicious  dope  doctor. 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  the  matter  is  carefully  followed  up 
and  all  professional  purchases  and  prescriptions  of  a  narcotic 
character  checked  up  in  detail,  there  are  about  500  physicians 
and  dentists  whose  records  are  very  carefully  watched.  By 
no  means  may  it  be  said  that  most  of  these  men  are  vicious, 
for  they  are  not,  at  least  not  over  one-fifth  of  them;  but  they 
are  careless  or  "  easy  "  and  many  of  them  are  exceedingly 
"  hard  to  show."  Most  of  them  are  physicians  who  were  in 
practice  before  there  were  any  narcotic  laws,  and  they  are 
openly  or  secretly  opposed  to  these  laws,  feeling  that  they  are 
unwarranted  intrusions  upon  their  professional  prerogatives. 
Every  reasonable  consideration  is  given  to  these  men,  who 
often  are  far  from  reasonable  themselves,  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  get  them  in  line  with  modern  views;  yet  they  are  a 
serious  problem. 

A  special  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Control  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health,  August,  19 19,  cred- 
its as  the  average  annual  amount  of  morphine  to  be  charged 
off  to  each  medical  practitioner  as  about  two  ounces  troy; 
of  opium,  eight  ounces;  and  of  cocaine,  four  drachms  and 
forty  grains.  Legitimate  morphine  prescriptions  average  two 
and  one-half  grains,  and  addict  prescriptions  thirty  grains; 
but  a  large  number  of  addict  prescriptions  call  for  one  ounce 
of  morphine  each,  and  many  thousands  annually  call  for  one 
drachm  each.  These  figures  are  not  mere  estimates  but  are 
compiled  from  elaborate  state-wide  reports  actually  on  file  in 
the  Department  of  Health  bureau  having  charge. 

An  estimate,  based  on  the  reports,  charges  off  90  per  cent 
of  the  total  of  narcotics  to  one-third  of  the  practitioners — 
the  men  of  inferior  talent,  most  of  them  over  fifty  years  of 
age.  About  one-fourth  of  the  opium  supplied  through  pro- 
fessional channels  is  for  external  use,  and  this  is  true  of  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  cocaine;  it  is  not  true  of  morphine 
or  heroin. 

So,  then,  the  figures  show  that  the  average  man  of  the 
more  capable  two-thirds  of  the  Pennsylvania  profession  must 
be  credited,  roughly,  with  only  about  two  and  one-third 
drachms  of  morphine  in  a  year,  which  is  a  highly  creditable 
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record;  but  the  average  man  of  the  less  capable  one-third 
of  the  profession  must  be  charged  with  forty-three  and  two- 
third  drachms,  or  nearly  twenty  times  as  much  as  the  more 
capable  physician. 

Mr.  Estimable  Citizen,  which  physician  do  you  prefer  to 
employ  in  your  family? 

As  a  United  States  report  shows  that  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  opium  in  the  Union  is  thirty-six  grains,  and  of 
Europe  about  two  grains,  and  therefore  the  American  per 
capita  is  eighteen  times  that  of  Europe;  and  as  the  figures 
above  show  that  the  more  capable  American  physicians  are 
on  the  European  basis  in  prescribing  opiates,  the  logic  is  inevi- 
table, viz.,  that  the  ignorant  and  incapable  physician  must 
bear  the  onus  of  practically  all  of  the  professional  abuse  of 
narcotics  in  this  country,  with  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
drug  addicts  induced  thereby. 

How  long  will  the  United  States  endure  this  sort  of  thing 
from  low-grade  doctors?  And  how  long  will  our  people 
stand  for  licensed  quackery? 

After  thirty  years  of  medical  practice  it  comes  as  a  distinct 
shock  to  the  writer  to  be  obliged  to  admit  that  the  narcotic 
evil  must  be  largely  laid  at  the  feet  of  his  own  profession. 
But  the  honorable  physician  is  accustomed  to  facing  the  facts; 
he  must  face  them. 

The  Drug  Market 
In  1915,  the  year  the  Harrison  narcotic  law  actually  went 
into  effect,  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States  484,- 
027  pounds  of  standard  opium  containing  9  per  cent  of  mor- 
phine; in  1916,  146,658  pounds;  and  in  1917,  only  86,8l2 
pounds.  This  shows  how  effective  the  Harrison  law  has  been, 
despite  contention  to  the  contrary. 

In  19 1 5  the  total  import  of  morphine  into  Canada  was 
only  59  ounces  from  the  United  States  and  200  ounces  from 
other  sources,  quite  a  drop  from  its  previous  record;  but  in 
191 6,  when  Canada  was  actively  maintaining  a  big  army  in 
Europe,  she  imported  from  the  United  States  12,393  ounces 
of  morphine,  and  in  191 7  16,496  ounces,  and  most  of  this 
she  sent  overseas.  Importations  into  Canada  have  largely  in- 
creased. In  the  official  year  of  1919,  there  were  imported 
into  Canada  12,333  ounces  of  cocaine,  which  is  over  one 
ounce  for  every  physician,  dentist  and  veterinarian  registered 
in  the  Dominion.  Of  morphine  there  were  importations  of 
30,087  ounces,  or  over  three  ounces  per  professional  person. 
Of  crude  opium  there  were  importations  of  34,263  pounds, 
or  over  three  pounds  per  professional  person.  Importations 
into  Canada  have  enormously  increased  since  the  war  began. 
During  the  war  these  importations  were  largely  justified  by 
conditions,  but  the  war  did  not  end  them.  Therefore  Canada 
is  facing  a  problem  which  its  House  of  Commons  proposes  to 
control  by  legislation. 

Alarmist  reports  that  Canada  sends  back  to  the  United 
States  a  large  proportion  of  her  increased  importations  from 
the  United  States  are  not  justified.  A  United  States  Treas- 
ury Department  report  entitled  Traffic  in  Narcotic  Drugs  at- 
tributes to  smuggling  from  Canada  the  source  of  supply  of 
much  of  the  illicit  traffic  in  the  United  States — Mexico, 
Europe  and  the  Orient  being  also  named  as  sources  of  smug- 
gled-in  supplies  for  peddlers  and  the  underworld.  This  charge, 
as  relates  to  Canada,  does  not  appear  very  probable,  and  the 
writer  has  gone  to  the  right  places  and  to  the  proper  persons, 
here  and  in  Canada,  to  investigate  the  actual  facts.  Canada 
is  using  too  much  narcotics  since  the  close  of  the  war;  -this 
is  the  problem  as  involves  Canada. 

Now  turn  to  the  figures  for  the  United  States.  As  was 
stated  before,  the  opium  importation  into  the  United  States 


in  191 7  was  only  86,812  pounds,  the  very  year  of  our  heaviest 
shipments  to  Canada.  This  war-promoted  traffic  with  Canada 
nearly  cleaned  up  our  stocks  of  crude  opium  from  which  our 
manufacturing  chemists  made  the  large  amounts  of  morphine 
shipped  to  Canada  and  Europe.  In  1918,  when  we  entered 
the  war  ourselves,  Canada  had  a  desperate  time  getting  sup- 
plies of  morphine,  her  importations  from  all  sources  being  cut 
in  half.  She  had  none  to  spare  for  shipment  to  the  United 
States,  either  to  the  legitimate  trade  or  to  peddlers  through 
smuggled-out  supplies.  And  we,  also,  were  almost  as  badly 
handicapped,  since  despite  the  critical  need  of  our  fighting 
forces  we  imported  only  157.834  pounds  of  crude  opium, 
which  was  only  one-third  of  what  we  imported  in  191 5. 
This  was  mainly  made  up  into  morphine,  and  all  we  could 
spare  was  sent  to  Canada  for  shipment  to  her  army  in  Europe. 
At  the  time  of  the  armistice  our  market  was  almost  bare  of 
crude  opium;  but  since  then  immense  supplies  have  been  com- 
ing in,  which  will  bring  our  19 19  importations  up  to  high 
figures.  Our  factories  are  working  hard  on  this  for  ship- 
ment, largely  to  Europe,  of  morphine  and  other  alkaloids. 
Furthermore,  the  Oriental  producers  of  crude  opium,  taking 
advantage  of  high  prices,  are  flooding  our  market,  and  im- 
mense stocks  are  piling  up  in  storage,  chiefly  crude  opium, 
and  very  little  opium  alkaloids,  which  are  going  out  as  fast 
as  produced  to  make  up  for  market  shortages.  Crude  opium 
prices  are  rapidly  falling. 

Now  the  above  statements  are  actual  facts,  as  anyone  can 
ascertain  for  himself  if  he  visits  the  large  manufacturing  plants 
where  morphine  and  other  alkaloids  are  extracted  from  crude 
opium;  and  these  facts  do  not  justify  the  belief  that  the 
illicit  traffic  had  been  securing  much  morphine  from  Canada, 
but  there  are  grounds  for  the  belief  that  they  may  do  so,  now 
that  the  war  is  over. 

The  writer  has  figured  the  matter  up  and  down,  across 
and  back  again ;  he  has  estimated  available  supplies  and  where 
they  go  in  regular  trade;  he  is  in  position  to  know  with  fair 
accuracy  how  much  narcotic  drugs  are  used  in  professional 
channels;  he  has  investigated  intimately  the  industrial  situa- 
tion, and  he  has  visited  the  large  proprietary  medicine  plants' 
throughout  the  Union.  The  result  is  that  he  is,  with  infinite 
regret,  compelled  to  admit  that  the  dope-selling  professional 
man  is  the  main  narcotic  menace  in  this  country,  though  there 
are  other  traffickers  in  the  illicit  trade  who  procure  part  of 
their  supplies  from  inveigled  and  stolen  professional  stocks 
and  another  portion  from  smuggling.  No  one  knows  how 
much  smuggled  narcotics  is  secured  by  peddlers. 

We  do  know  this:  There  are  peddlers  of  narcotics  in  all 
of  our  large  cities  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  ones;  but  there 
are  dope-selling  professional  men  in  nearly  every  community, 
and  in  the  aggregate  they  vastly  outnumber  the  peddlers.  It 
has  been  amazing  to  learn,  in  the  work  in  Pennsylvania,  that 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  narcotics  in  small  towns  is  much 
larger  than  it  is  in  the  big  cities. 

The  Small  Town  Problem 
The  large  cities  have  been  well  regulated  and  federal  inspec- 
tors visit  them  frequently;  but  in  Pennsylvania  the  smaller 
places  are  just  as  carefully  watched  by  the  state  inspectors 
as  the  large  ones.  Actual  records  show  that  small  places  are 
using  per  capita  more  morphine  than  large  cities  like  Phila- 
delphia or  Pittsburgh.  To  be  specific,  as  regards  Pennsyl- 
vania the  heaviest  per  capita  consumption  has  been  in  places 
of  the  following  populations:  15,000 — 8,000 — 3,000 — 6,000 — 
4,000  —  8,000  —  15,000  —  1,000  —  1,500  —  20,000  —  3,- 
000 — 12,000 — 22,000.  The  places  ranging  from  30,000  to 
100,000  consume  more  per  capita  than  do  the  two  principal 
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cities  but  less  than  the  smaller  municipalities.  This  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  a  clean  bill  of  health  for  these  two  cities,  which 
have  the  worst  records  as  regards  the  under-world  and  peddler 
traffic  but  which  have  also  an  immense  population  of  indus- 
trial workers  not  much  given  to  drug  addiction.  Small  towns 
and  boroughs  adjacent  to  the  large  cities  and  state  lines  have 
the  worst  records  of  all.  The  places  whose  approximate  popu- 
lations are  given  above  are  all  actual  municipalities,  the  names 
not  being  given  for  obvious  reasons.  The  data  was  collected 
very  fully  and  is  authentic;  but  remember  these  are  per  capita 
figures  only. 

It  would  shock  the  good  citizens  in  some  of  these  small 
towns  to  find  their  narcotic  records  so  bad;  but  the  fact  is 
that  one  to  five  "  easy  "  doctors  and  one  or  two  crooked  drug 
stores  are  responsible  for  the  conditions  existing  there.  The 
further  fact  is  to  be  noted  that  much  of  their  local  addiction 
is  due  to  the  "  old  chronic  "  who  has  never  received  the  hos- 
pital care  needed  and  who  uses  morphine  as  a  resort  to  ease 
his  many  infirmities. 

Permit  a  quotation  from  a  letter  received  from  one  of  the 

small  places  with  many   aged   and   infirm  addicts  and  which 

consumes  twenty  times  as  much  morphine  per  capita  as  does 

the  state  at  large.     The  place  is  a  mountain  hamlet,  and  the 

physician  writes: 

I  wonder  if  you  can  conceive  of  how  hard  the  backwoods  women 
work  and  how  wholly  devoid  of  amusement  or  pleasure  their  lives 
are?  They  do  not  even  have  comfortable  beds  or  chairs;  for  the 
most  part,  no  bathing  facilities  but  the  washtub.  For  the  most  part 
they  live  their  lives  as  you  might  have  expected  pioneers  of  seventy- 
five  years  ago,  but  without  the  game  to  be  had  for  the  shooting.  They 
are  seven  miles  from  a  railroad  station,  although  the  log  railway 
carries  up  a  freight  car  now  and  then  besides  lumber  cars  .  .  . 
and  the  Lumber  Company  strongly  forced  down  produc- 
tion costs  regardless  of  the  health  of  employes. 

So  "  there's  a  reason  "  for  much  narcotic  addiction  in  the 
sections  remote  from  the  conveniences  of  life  and  devoid  of 
hospital  facilities.  This  must  be  said  in  fairness  to  these  com- 
munities and  the  hard-worked  physicians  who  are  called  there 
to  practice  under  a  terrible  handicap.  It  is  not  fair  to  call 
the  physician  so  placed  a  dope-seller.     What  is  he  to  do? 

The  Drug  Addict  and  the  Physician 
The  government  bulletin  before  referred  to  says  that  the  to- 
tal number  of  drug  addicts  in  this  country  probably  exceeds 
one  million  at  the  present  time,  only  237,000  of  them  being 
under  the  care  of  physicians  and  the  balance  being  supplied 
from  the  under-world  and  other  illicit  channels. 

Accepting  as  correct,  and  such  assumption  is  justified  fully, 
that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  opium  in  the  United  States 
is  36  grains,  as  opium  contains  9  per  cent  of  morphine. 
the  per  capita  of  morphine  would  be  three  and  one-fourth 
grains  were  all  of  the  opium  used  to  extract  morphine.  But 
probably  not  one-half  of  the  opium  is  so  used,  making  a  per 
capita  consumption  of  about  one  and  one-half  grains  of  mor- 
phine itself.  Add  smuggled  morphine,  and  we  will  say  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  morphine  is  two  grains. 

There  are  about  eight  million  people  in  Pennsylvania,  with 
eleven  thousand  physicians  to  administer  to  them,  or  one 
physician  to  727  people.  As  the  average  Pennsylvania  physi- 
cian uses  in  his  practice  two  ounces  of  morphine  a  year,  he 
must  be  giving  to  his  patients  an  average  of  one  and  one- 
third  grains  a  year,  leaving  two-thirds  of  a  grain  to  be  other- 
wise accounted  for.  Some  of  this  is  consumed  in  patent  and 
proprietary  remedies  under  the  exemptions  allowed  by  the  fed- 
eral and  state  laws — probably  one-third  of  a  grain  per  capita; 
thus  leaving  only  another  per  capita  of  one-third  of  a  grain 
supplied  by  the  under-world  and  peddlers  from  supplies  smug- 
gled in. 


Pennsylvania  figures  laboriously  compiled  show,  however,  a 
per  capita  consumption  of  opium  in  all  forms  of  thirty-two 
grains  a  year,  or  four  grains  below  the  national  average.  This 
would  make  a  per  capita  consumption  of  morphine  in  Pennsyl- 
vania of  one  and  one-third  grains  plus  one-half  grain  of  smug- 
gled morphine,  a  total  of  one  and  five-sixth  grains.  This 
leaves  one-half  grain  to  be  accounted  for  by  other  than  the 
use  by  physicians.  Subtract  one-third  grain  used  in  proprietary 
medicines,  and  we  have  one-sixth  grain  per  capita  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  activities  of  the  underworld  in  their  use 
of  smuggled  morphine.  These  figures  would  give  for  Penn- 
sylvania about  232  pounds  troy  per  year  of  morphine  used  by 
the  under-world  of  smuggled  supplies,  which  I  believe  is  ap- 
proximately true.  The  average  morphine  addict  uses  no  less 
than  one  ounce  of  morphine  a  year  and  most  of  them  much 
more  than  that  amount.  But  we  will  say  only  one  ounce.  The 
estimated  smuggled  supplies  used  in  Pennsylvania  would,  as 
distributed  by  the  under-world,  supply  only  2,784  morphine 
addicts. 

As  Pennsylvania  has  one-twelfth  of  the  population  of  the 
Union,  if  "  there  are  over  one  million  addicts  in  the  United 
States,"  probably  one-half  of  them  morphine  addicts,  Penn- 
sylvania must  have  one-twelfth  of,  say,  six  hundred  thousand 
morphine  addicts,  or  about  fifty  thousand  addicts  to  morphine 
alone,  or  one  hundred  thousand  addicts  of  various  kinds,  in- 
clusive of  diseased  and  aged  persons. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health,  which  registers 
all  kinds  of  addicts  as  required  by  its  own  law,  cannot  begin 
to  find  one  hundred  thousand  addicts  within  the  state  and 
does  not  believe  there  are  nearly  that  number,  even  inclusive 
of  addicts  with  disease  more  or  less  justifying  the  use  of  nar- 
cotics. 

Counted  on  an  opium  basis,  the  average  narcotic  addict 
uses  not  less  than  ten  ounces  troy  of  opium  a  year,  and  one 
million  addicts  would  use  ten  million  ounces  troy  (12  troy 
ounces  to  the  pound),  or  approximately  650,000  pounds  avoir- 
dupois in  a  year.  As  we  imported  only  146,658  pounds  in 
1916,  and  only  86,812  pounds  in  1917,  the  estimate  of  over 
one  million  drug  addicts  in  the  United  States  is  preposterous, 
even  granting  that  large  additional  supplies  are  smuggled  into 
the  country.  No  one  knows  how  many  addicts  to  narcotic 
drugs  there  are  in  the  United  States.  There  are  far  too  many 
— but  let  us  not  exaggerate  as  most  propaganda  literature 
does. 

About  one-half  of  the  narcotic  addicts  reported  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health  in  Pennsylvania  are  diseased  or  aged  per- 
sons, and  the  drag-net  set  by  inspectors  who  collect  the  names 
of  under-world  addicts  adds  enough  peddler-trade  addicts  to 
bring  the  proportion  of  diseased  and  aged  people  down  to 
one-third  of  the  whole.  Ignorant  physicians  report  as  dis- 
eased many  addicts  who  present  no  pathology  except  that  of 
addiction,  and  this  factor  reduces  the  proportion  of  actually 
diseased  and  aged  people  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
number  of  addicts. 

There  is  a  tremendous  incidence  of  cancer,  advanced  tuber- 
culosis, inoperable  surgical  conditions,  post-operative  lesions, 
neglected  cases  of  syphilis  with  aggravated  tertiary  symptoms, 
untreated  bladder  and  prostatic  cases,  neglected  dental  lesions, 
old  focal  infections,  aggravated  cases  of  rheumatoid  arthritis, 
cardiac  dyspnea,  chronic  asthma,  gall-stone  disease,  and  pain- 
ful undiagnosed  lesions  largely  neural  or  deeply  visceral ;  and 
it  is  often  imperatively  necessary  that  these  persons  be  sup- 
plied narcotics,  often  in  ascending  dosage.  Add  to  this  the 
infirmities  of  age,  often  in  persons  who  have  taken  narcotics 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


THE  FIRST  BOOKS   TO  ARRIVE  AT  THE       HOMESTEAD       LIBRARY 

Under  the  Orange  Sign 

The  Spirited  Story  of  the  County  Library  Service  in  Santa  Barbara 

By  Rebecca  N.  Porter 


"  A   library   as  near  every  home  in  the  country  as  the 
public  school." 

THIS  is  the  slogan  of  the  California  county  service, 
and  in  two  instances  in  Santa  Barbara  county  the 
library  arrived  first.  The  county  library  is  not  a  new 
organization.  Single  counties  scattered  here  and 
there  over  the  country,  such  as  Washington  county,  Maryland, 
with  its  wagon-  (or  is  it  now  auto-  ?)  load  of  books,  have  done 
splendid  work.  But,  entering  this  field  of  service  in  1909, 
California  has  the  distinction  of  making  a  state-wide  use  of 
the  county  as  a  library  unit. 

The  obstacles  conspiring  against  such  a  record  are  chiefly 
those  which  may  be  termed  "  natural  barriers,"  of  which  mere 
distance  is  reckoned  the  least.  An  obstacle  far  more  difficult 
to  surmount  is  the  matter  of  topography.  Some  of  California's 
counties  are  divided  by  precipitous  mountain  ranges  which 
necessitate  literally  hundreds  of  miles  of  extra  transportation, 
innumerable  extra  hours  and  an  ever  alert  resourcefulness.  A 
scattered  and  highly  diversified  population,  largely  intermingled 
with  foreign  and  migratory  elements,  has  contributed  to  make 
the  problems  of  California's  county  librarians  difficult,  but 
intensely  interesting. 

Santa  Barbara  county  alone,  with  a  population  of  35,000, 
an  area  twice  the  size  of  Rhode  Island  and  with  only  three  in- 
corporated towns,  circulated  during  the  month  of  January  of 
this  year,  21,885  volumes. 

The  process  of  starting  a  county  library  is  almost  wholly 
devoid  of  red  tape  ceremonial.  Its  technique,  reduced  to  the 
simplest  terms,  may  be  expressed  thus:    First,  some  dweller  in 


a  region  remote  from  a  library  feels  the  desire  for  books  in 
his  life;  then  he  enlarges  this  desire  to  include  his  neighbors. 
The  next  step  is  a  letter  to  (or  when  possible  a  call  upon)  the 
librarian  in  the  nearest  town.  Here  he  presents  his  informal 
petition,  describes  the  personnel  and  industrial  environment 
of  his  community,  guarantees  a  custodian  and  proper  housing 
for  the  books,  with  at  least  seven  hours  of  library  service,  and 
has  someone,  usually  one  of  his  supervisors,  vouch  for  his  re- 
liability. Here  his  responsibilities  end  and  those  of  the  county 
librarian  begin.  She  selects  the  books,  arranges  for  and  pays 
their  transportation  and  a  small  wage  to  the  custodian,  makes 
exchanges  whenever  requested,  replies  to  "  special  requests," 
and  sends  fresh  volumes  as  often  as  possible.  Books  are 
returned  not  by  collections  but  by  volumes  whenever 
they  have  served  the  community.  A  book  may  live  out 
its  life  in  one  branch  of  the  service  or  it  may  serve  its 
limited  special  use  in  branch  after  branch  and  before  it 
is  discarded  have  gone  the  rounds.  Very  cut-and-dried 
and  professional  all  this.  There  is  no  better  way  of  making 
the  wheels  of  the  big  machine  go  'round  and  its  various  cogs 
and  bolts  "  come  alive  "  than  by  applying  the  spark  of  a  true 
story.  The  tale  of  how  the  people  at  the  X  settlement  secured 
their  library  shows  both  ends  of  the  line  at  its  best  and  busiest. 
Mrs.  X  is  sixty-seven  miles  from  the  railroad  in  her  county 
and  forty-seven  from  the  one  in  the  next  county.  On  her 
annual  shopping  trip  to  her  nearest  town  she  visited  the  library 
and  heard  for  the  first  time  of  its  extension  service.  In  re- 
sponse to  her  eager  petition  she  was  given  the  name  and 
address  of  her  county  librarian.  To  her  she  immediately 
wrote,  ending  her  appeal  with  the  Macedonian  cry: 
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Please  help  us.  Nobody  needs  books  more  than  us.  We  want 
books  of  stories,  books  for  children  (for  we  have  no  movies  or 
schools)  and  books  on  dry  farming. 

When  the  librarian  requested  some  more  detailed  informa- 
tion upon  the  personnel  and  environment  of  the  community  in 
order  to  make  the  first  shipment  of  books  as  helpful  as  possible, 
she  received  what  she  has  termed  "  the  most  illuminating 
letter  I  ever  had."  Mrs.  X,  eager  and  efficient,  supplied  her 
appeal  for  data  with  full  measure  running  over.  Not  a 
member  of  the  approximately  forty  of  her  settlement,  covering 
a  radius  of  five  miles,  escaped  her  census.  The  summary  in 
each  case  was  something  like  this: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Smith;  look  about  26.  She  used  to  be  a 
trained  nurse;  he  came  from  Ohio.  They  have  a  ranch  and  two 
children. 

Her  communication  read  like  an  excerpt  from  the  great 
register.  The  first  collection  of  books,  shipped  in  a  box  which 
could  serve  later  as  a  case,  was  for- 
warded in  the  early  part  of  February. 
If  packages  could  only  be  sent  "  as  the 
crow  flies  "  the  distance,  in  this  in- 
stance, would  have  been  about  seventy 
miles.  But  nothing  in  the  way  of 
"  crow  "  service  has  yet  been  devised 
for  librarians'  use,  and  the  shipment 
had  to  go  by  parcel  post,  east  and 
south  and  north  and  then  southwest 
via  Ventura,  Los  Angeles  and  Kern 
counties  two  hundred  miles  in  order 
to  reach  Maricopa,  from  which  point 
it  still  had  more  than  forty  miles 
of  stage  journey. 

Other  obstacles  besides  distance 
contributed  to  the  transportation  dif- 
ficulties of  the  X  "  homestead " 
library.  During  the  heavy  winter 
rains  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  roads 
and  it  was  impossible  for  anything  on 
wheels  to  make  the  trip  to  the  post 
office.  By  means  of  a  horseback 
carrier  a  frantic  entreaty  was  sent  to 
the  county  librarian : 

Please  tell  the  post  office  people  that  the  things  in  that  package 
are  books,  and  that  they  won't  spoil  and  we'll  send  for  them  just 
as  soon  as  we  can  travel.  It  would  break  our  hearts  to  have  them 
sent  back. 

They  were  not  sent  back,  but  it  was  April  before  they  arrived 
at  the  little  cabin  of  the  X  family,  which  was  to  be  the  library. 
Their  appearance  was  a  dramatic  event,  and  the  county 
librarian,  being  a  person  of  imagination,  recognized  its  signifi- 
cance in  the  annals  of  county  library  service  and  asked  Mrs.  X 
to  send  her  a  picture  of  a  representative  group  in  the  home- 
stead library  together  with  the  antiquated  stage  which  had 
brought  up  the  books. 

To  receive  an  idea  and  to  act  upon  it  are  almost  simultan- 
eous processes  with  Mrs.  X,  a  veritable  Mrs.  Wiggs  type,  of 
that  stern  stuff  which  obstacles  stimulate  rather  than  depress. 
The  county  librarian  was  puzzled  when  weeks  passed  and 
there  was  no  response  to  her  request.  But  at  last  it  came,  the 
photograph  reproduced  on  page  21,  accompanied  by  one  of  those 
refreshing  letters  in  which  the  writer  explained  that  as  soon  as 
the  heavy  storms  abated  she  had  driven  into  town,  a  distance 
of  twenty-seven  miles,  for  the  photographer.  By  the  time 
they  had  reached  home  there  was  heavy  snowing  and  it  was 
impossible  to  take  a  picture  even  if  the  subjects  had  been  able 


THE  PLATFORM 

*«'T"NHE  enlarged  program  of  the  Amer- 
*•  ican  Library  Association  points  to  a 
time  when  books  will  be  fully  accessible  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  America." 
This  platform,  quoted  from  the  cover  of 
one  of  the  recent  circulars  of  the  A.  L.  A., 
outlines  in  a  nutshell  their  splendid  pro- 
gram in  which,  as  nation-wide  crusaders, 
they  will  endeavor  to  break  down  the 
barriers  of  distance,  mountains,  rivers, 
language  and  whatever  other  obstacles  are 
depriving  isolated  citizens  of  America  of 
their  right  to  read.  According  to  statistics 
compiled  by  this  organization,  whole  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  now  without 
libraries. 

The  libraries  of  the  nation  receive  an  in- 
come of  only  $16,500,000  while  an  adequate 
income  would  be  six  or  seven  times  that 
amount.  Thirty  states  serve  less  than  50  per 
cent  of  their  populations,  six  serve  less  than 
10  per  cent  and  one  less  than  2  per  cent. 

In  antithesis  to  these  dismally  inadequate 
figures  it  is  a  pleasure  to  report  for  Cali- 
fornia that  of  her  fifty-eight  counties,  forty- 
four  have  established  a  library  service 
which  means  books  "  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  "  in  the  county. 


to  come  out  for  it.  So  the  photographer  had  stayed  all  night 
at  her  home,  and  the  following  morning  (which  was  Sunday 
and  the  library's  busy  day)  those  who  lived  nearest  had  had 
their  pictures  taken  in  company  with  the  first  shipment  of 
volumes.  "  But,"  Mrs.  X  ended  her  letter  with  her  character- 
istically charming  human  touch,  "  we  didn't  put  the  stage-coach 
in  because  we  have  an  auto  now  and  the  people  wouldn't  like  to 
have  that  old  wagon  represent  us." 

A  few  months  later  she  wrote  again  apologizing  for  not 
returning  some  of  the  volumes  earlier  because  "  We  found  a 
new  reader  who  lives  fifteen  miles  away  and  we  knew  you'd 
want  her  to  have  a  chance  at  the  books  too." 

For  resourcefulness,  adaptability  and  the  zeal  of  the  true 

missionary    Mrs.    X    deserves    to    rank    among   the   nation's 

spiritual  leaders,  and  the  story  of  her  Homestead  library  has 

been  given  here  in  some  detail  because  it  so  well  epitomizes  the 

technique,  the  problems  and  needs  of 

the  county  service  and  makes  it  more 

concrete  than   any  table  of  statistics 

could  possibly  do. 

Just  as  interesting  as  this  library 
group  in  a  remote  mountainous  dis- 
trict, but  presenting  slightly  different 
problems,  are  the  readers  on  the  oil 
leases.  The  zealous  custodian  on  one 
of  these  discovered  that  the  usual  two- 
week  circulation  period  would  have 
to  be  stretched  beyond  all  traditional 
bounds  to  meet  the  needs  of  part  of 
her  community  because  it  took  the 
oil  tankers'  crew  forty  days  to  make 
their  run  to  the  islands  and  back. 
"  And  so,"  she  wrote  to  the  county 
librarian,  "  I  just  changed  my  rubber 
stamp  to  read  forty  days,  because  I 
thought  I  got  your  idea  that  what  you 
really  want  is  for  the  people  to  have 
the  books."  She  had  caught  exactly 
the  library  spirit  of  adaptability  to 
local  conditions. 

Then  there  are  the  desert-dwellers, 
oil  workers  too,  whose  homes  are  tran- 
sient so  that  they  cannot  acquire  their 
own  books.  One  woman  out  here  sent  in  an  appeal  which 
would  have  emboldened  the  librarian  to  requisition  the  gov- 
ernment aviation  corps  if  no  other  means  of  transportation  had 
been  available. 

We  haven't  anything  beautiful  out  here,  and  not  enough  of  any- 
thing, but  stars.     Send  us  books,  especially  books  on  astronomy. 

The  services  of  the  aviation  corps  were  not  necessary  in  this 
case,  but  in  one  instance  a  county  librarian  has  resorted  to  air 
conveyance,  for  at  the  tunnel  workers'  library,  when  the  water 
gets  too  high  to  ford,  the  patrons  receive  their  books  by  air 
trolley.  Thus  the  county  library  service  keeps  pace  with  the 
most  modern  transportation  facilities.  This  group  of  tunnel 
workers  requested  books  on  engineering,  nature-study  and 
fiction.  A  good  professional  library  is  maintained  here  by 
borrowing  from  the  state  library  at  Sacramento.  The  fiction 
most  universally  popular  in  such  sections  is  naturally  the 
western  story.  But  this  must  be  genuine,  a  cross-section  of 
life  cut  from  such  experiences  as  are  typical,  not  exceptional. 
Authors  of  such  literature,  who  receive  the  approbation  of  this 
audience,  are  practically  assured  of  success.  For  with  a  never 
erring  accuracy  they  are   able  to  detect  at  once  the  "  real 
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stuff  "  from  those  western  stories  which  they  refer  to  con- 
temptuously as  having  been  "  written  east." 

The  task  of  supplying  books  to  the  types  of  readers  so  far 
described  is  a  more  or  less  homogeneous  one.  It  is  the  pros- 
perous agricultural  communities  with  their  wide  range  of 
readers  that  tax  the  resources  of  the  library  service  from  tip  to 
tip.  For  these  include  every  kind  of  book-lover  from  the  ranch 
hand,  who  may  be  just  acquiring  the  reading  habit,  to  the 
college  graduate  (in  one  case  an  Oxford  university  man)  who 
demands  super-intellectual  menus.  It  is  catering  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  in  such  districts  that  furnishes  a  study  of  the 
city  library  desk  in  miniature. 

One  woman  on  an  isolated  ranch  wrote : 

I  used  to  be  a  teacher,  and  I  can't  raise  my  children  without  books. 
I've  tried  ordering  from  the  publishers,  but  the  magazine  reviews 
are  so  disappointing.  I  think  I've  discovered  just  what  I  want  in  one 
of  them,  and  then  after  I've  ordered  and  waited  and  traveled  to  get 
them  from  the  express  office,  the  books  are  so  often  not  what  I  would 
have  the  children  read  for  anything. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  county  library  to  make  its  service  as 
highly  individual,  either  for  the  specific  book  requested  or  the 
special  subject  of  interest,  as  though  the  patron  could  person- 
ally apply  at  the  desk. 

A  treatise  on  any  form  of  social  service  is  hardly  complete 
now  without  some  mention  of  Americanization.  This  is 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  vital  functions  of  the  county 
library.  In  one  of  the  southern  counties  of  the  state  where  a 
group  of  miners  are  at  work,  the  library  custodian  discovered 
that  out  of  the  400  men  employed,  70  per  cent  were  Spanish. 
So  she  established  a  night  school  in  connection  with  the  library. 
There  are  other  similar  ones  in  the  state,  and  one  expert 
teacher,  who  has  a  class  of  adult  Portuguese,  wrote : 

The  first  tool  of  Americanization  work  is  the  colored  picture  book. 
For  here  the  age  and  sex  of  the  student  need  not  be  considered. 
Notices  which  I  send  home  in  market  baskets  and  milk  bottles  are 
wasted  so  far  as  the  Portuguese  are  concerned  unless  they  are 
written  on  gay-colored  paper.     Color  is  our  only  common  language. 

And  so  the  county  library  has  specialized  in  these  colored  pic- 
ture books.  '* 


Concerning  the  work  in  rural  schools  we  confront  here,  of 
course,  a  vital  part  of  the  service.  No  school  can  afford  to 
own  all  the  reference  books  needed.  With  free  access  to  the 
county  library  and  through  it  to  the  state,  supplemental  texts 
and  other  material  are  available.  The  latter  include  maps  and 
stereographs.  If  there  is  no  county  branch  that  can  serve 
adults,  the  schools  establish  a  service  for  them.  One  little  girl 
with  a  pony  supplies  books  to  eight  families. 

So  far  this  article  has  been  concerned  merely  with  the  his- 
tory, technique  and  scope  of  county  library  service.  But  all 
these  are  as  the  loose  threads  of  a  fabric  until  woven  into  the 
spiritual  warp  and  woof  of  community  life.  In  the  psychologi- 
cal aspect  of  the  subject  lies  its  deeper  significance. 

Without  exception  the  first  impulse  toward  books  in  all 
these  groups  was  prompted  by  the  craving  for  relaxation — the 
primitive  cry,  as  old  as  humanity  itself,  for  something  to 
relieve  the  monotony  and  grind  of  existence.  And  then  later 
came  the  hunger  for  something  deeper,  for  a  world  not  only  of 
physical  but  of  intellectual  adventure.  The  county  library 
readers  wanted  to  know.  Here  again  dead  assertions  must  be 
quickened  into  life  by  the  true  story. 

It  was  the  custodian  on  one  of  the  oil  leases  who,  in  con- 
versation with  a  county  librarian  assistant,  took  up  a  volume 
of  Tower's  Story  of  Oil  and  asked  in  tones  of  deep-dyed  dis- 
gust, "Why  did  she  send  us  this  thing?  Doesn't  she  know 
that  we  get  enough  of  that  greasy  stuff  all  day  without  readin' 
about  it  too?"  And  then,  after  an  anxious  pause:  "You  see, 
the  fellers  resent  its  taking  up  the  room  on  the  shelf  that  a  rip- 
ping western  story  might  have.  Do  you  think  it  would  hurt 
her  feelings  if  we  sent  it  back?  " 

Assured  that  it  wouldn't  Towers  was  dishonorably  dis- 
charged from  the  service.  But  in  three  months  he  was  re- 
called by  insistent  and  unanimous  vote.  And  in  six  months 
there  appeared  at  the  oil  lease,  in  response  to  the  eager  appeal 
for  "  the  best  thing  out  on  oil,"  a  fifteen  dollar  copy  of  Red- 
wood's three-volume  work  on  petroleum.     It  was  one  of  the 
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county  library's  favorite  jokes.    No  doubt  the  oil  workers  saw 
the  humor  of  it  too,  but  while  they  laughed  they  read. 

Most  beautiful  of  all  the  achievements  of  this  service  is  the 
pass-it-along  spirit  which   it  engenders  in  every  community 
that  it  reaches.    A  supervisor,  a  rancher,  an  oil  worker 
on  a  visit  to  a  neighboring  county  discovers  that  there 
is  not  anywhere  in  that  district  a  county  library 
sign.      No  cabin  or  tank   house  or  stationary 
freight  car  shows  in  its  window  the  orange 
colored  card  with  the  words  County  Free 
Library    California    encircling    a   shelf    of 
books.     Inquiries  may  reveal  the  fact  that 
these  neighbors  have  never  heard  of  such  an 
institution;  that  they  have  no  knowledge 
of  what  might  be  theirs  for  the  mere  asking. 
But  they  are  speedily  and  enthusiastically 
informed.    The  news  of  county  library  ser- 
vice is  too  good  to  keep,  and  the  patrons  of 
one  county  become  the  ardent  missionaries 
in  another.     In  this  way  five  other  county  libraries  of  the 
state  have  been  started.     The  county  work  has  now  grown 


One  school  girl  carries  books  to  eight 
families  up  the  canon 


from  an  enterprise  in  which  the  librarian  gave  out  everything, 
both  inspirational  and  material,  to  the  stage  where  the  county 
people  themselves  take  the  initiative,  express  their  desires  and 
suggest  plans  for  fulfilling  them.  The  librarian  now  acts  al- 
most entirely  on  the  supply  end  of  the  line.  The 
problem  of  creating  a  demand  for  her  wares  is 
managed  by  eager  agents  working  unoffici- 
ally throughout  the  counties. 

Thus  the  county  service  of  California 
is  already  realizing  the  ambition  of 
the  American  Library  Association.  No 
mountain  settlement,  no  oil  lease,  no 
mining  community,  no  desert-dwellers  of 
the  state  are  so  remote  that  they  need 
starve  for  books.  Wherever  a  man  can 
go,  a  book  can  go.  Wherever  there  are 
voices  crying  in  the  wilderness  for  "  some- 
thing to  read,"  the  orange-colored  sign 
is  hoisted,  and  for  countless  rural  Ameri- 
cans this  has  become  the  modern  symbol  for  the  lamp  in  the 
window. 


Teamwork   in    Cleveland's    Garment 

Industry 


By  John  W.  Love 


LABOR  union  and  management  in  the  women's  gar- 
ment industry  of  Cleveland  have  set  out  together  to 
make  over  their  whole  scheme  of  production.  The 
union  leadership,  endorsing  "  scientific  management," 
has  deliberately  announced  an  ambition  to  increase  output. 
Week  work  with  an  incentive  for  performance  will  be  substi- 
tuted for  piece  work.  A  bureau  of  time  studies  will  be  estab- 
lished by  the  employers  and  the  union,  who  will  cooperate  in 
both  the  expense  and  the  control. 

The  employers  on  their  part  are  undertaking  as  far  as 
possible  to  spread  the  work  period  uniformly  throughout  the 
year  and  to  eliminate  the  slack  seasons  that  aggravate  the 
labor  problem  in  the  garment  industry.  They  even  hope  to 
stabilize  the  styles  of  cloaks  and  suits,  through  conferences 
with  retailers  and  through  advertising  appeals  to  the  women 
who  buy  the  "readymades." 

Frankly  casting  overboard  their  old  hatred  of  "efficiency," 
the  six  Cleveland  locals  of  the  International  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union  have  assumed  half,  or  $10,000,  of  the 
expense  of  a  study  of  the  industry  in  Cleveland  by  a  New- 
York  firm  of  industrial  engineers.  The  engineers  are  in- 
structed to  rearrange  the  wage  scale  on  a  basis  of  a  protected 
minimum  yearly  income,  to  introduce  economical  methods  of 
operation  in  place  of  traditional  wastes,  and  to  devise  a  plan 
for  joint  managerial  and  union  control  of  standards  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  other  half  the  cost  of  the  renovation  will  be  paid  by 
the  Cleveland  Garment  Manufacturers'  Association.  This 
includes  35  concerns,  the  largest  among  the  120  in  the  city. 
The  trade  employs  about  6,000  men  and  women,  about  75 
per  cent  of  whom  are  on  piecework.  Jews,  Italians  and 
Czechoslovaks  predominate,  though  some  descendants  of  the 
old  Western  Reserve  vankees  remain. 


These  new  and  ambitious  projects  compose  an  effort  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  an  agreement  signed  by  the  association 
and  the  union  December  18  last,  by  which  the  principle  of 
week  work  was  approved,  leaving  definite  arrangements  to  be 
worked  out  jointly  under  the  direction  of  the  referees.  The 
three  referees,  sometimes  looked  upon  as  representing  the 
public  in  the  industry,  are  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  Chicago, 
chairman;  Samuel  J.  Rosensohn,  New  York,  and  John  R. 
McLane,  Manchester,  N.  H.  The  arrangements,  the  agree- 
ment read,  "  shall  have  due  regard  to  the  productive  value  of 
the  individual  worker,  based  on  fair  and  accurate  standards." 

The  findings  of  the  engineers  will  be  submitted  to  the 
manufacturers  and  the  union  representatives  in  occasional  re- 
ports during  the  study  and  as  fast  as  they  are  approved  by 
both  interests,  the  new  methods  will  be  set  in  motion.  Where 
union  and  manufacturers  cannot  agree,  the  dispute  will  be 
left  to  the  referees.  The  referees  are  represented  in  Cleve- 
land by  F.  H.  Doolittle,  resident  impartial  chairman,  who 
came  from  Detroit  March  1,  1920. 

In  three  months  how  complete  a  revolution  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Cleveland  industry!  The  union  entered  December  with 
plans  matured  for  a  general  strike  on  December  24,  the  date 
of  the  expiration  of  the  agreement  signed  in  August,  191 8, 
under  pressure  from  the  war  department.  The  union  had 
never  had  recognition  and  the  strike  of  the  summer  of  191 8 
had  not  obtained  it.  Wages  had  been  advanced,  but  through 
a  stoppage  of  work  or  threat  of  one.  Not  comprehending 
the  industry  nor  the  restless,  cosmopolitan  working  forces, 
and  wary  of  pitfalls  laid  by  publicity  men  on  both  sides,  city 
editors  and  reporters  handled  the  news  with  rubber  gloves, 
which  meant  that  nobody  in  the  city  had  a  chance  to  under- 
stand. Suddenly  the  union's  manager,  Meyer  Perlstein, 
stopped  talking  strike  and  made  frequent  trips  to  see  the 
referees  in  New  York.     For  the  other  side,  Hugh  Fullerton, 
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executive  secretary  of  the  H.  Black  Company,  largest  of  the 
companies  which  later  signed  the  agreement,  met  Mr.  Perl- 
stein  in  New  York  for  the  first  time  and  in  conversations  at 
the  New  York  Bar  Association's  rooms  and  in  Cleveland, 
the  outlines  of  a  new  rapprochement  were  sketched. 

The  document  finally  signed  is  what  both  sides  have  called 
an  open  shop  agreement.  It  says  nothing  about  "recognition," 
continues  the  board  of  referees,  provides  for  annual  adjust- 
ment of  the  wage  scales  by  the  referees,  authorizes  the  settle- 
ment of  shop  disputes  through  shop  chairman  or  "  shop  stew- 
ards "  as  the  British  would  call  them,  abolishes  inside  subcon- 
tracting, regulates  outside  contracting,  and  rules  out  strikes  or 
lockouts. 

Article  1 1  reads: 

This  agreement  shall  be  so  administered  that  the  position  of 
neither  of  the  parties  to  it  shall  be  intentionally  weakened.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  expressly  understood  that  each  party  shall  assist  as 
far  as  possible  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  other.  Any  mem- 
ber of  either  group  guilty  of  violating  this  agreement  shall  be  dis- 
ciplined on  order  of  the  referees. 

This  provision  takes  the  place  of  the  closed  shop.  The  ref- 
erees have  since  interpreted  the  article  as  requiring  all  who 
were  members  of  the  union  when  the  agreement  was  signed 
to  continue  to  pay  their  union  dues.  The  union  has  in- 
creased in  membership  somewhat  since  the  agreement  was 
signed  and  according  to  Mr.  Perlstein  the  trade  is  96  or  97 
per  cent  organized.  Addressing  the  employes  of  the  H.  Black 
Company  in  the  plant  soon  after  the  agreement  was  signed, 
Mr.  Perlstein  said  he  did  not  believe  in  the  closed  shop  as  a 
general  principle,  and  he  supported  the  statement  in  a  news- 
paper interview  later. 

Mr.  Perlstein,  as  well  as  his  union,  is  interested  in  the 
problems  of  management.  As  one  employer  said  to  me,  his 
shop  chairmen  have  so  much  to  do  with  the  discipline  of  the 
force  and  technical  details  of  plant  management  that  they 
have  only  half  the  time  left  for  complaints.  Dubiously  at 
first  but  now  confidently,  the  workers  through  their  union 
are  going  forward  in  the  expectation  of  enjoying  a  new  dis- 
pensation in  their  industry.  How  long  the  era  of  good  feel- 
ing will  last  of  course  may  be  doubted,  but  the  start  is  pro- 
pitious and  the  foundation  seems  to  be  sound.  Of  course 
outsiders  have  suspected  that  the  great  calm  following  the 
rumbling  of  last  fall  meant  the  parties  inside  were  getting 
together  for  cooperative  profiteering,  but  the  referees  thus 
far  have  shown  they  keep  their  obligations  to  the  wearer* 
of  clothing  in  mind.  The  public's  spokesmen  in  that  vague 
trinity  of  alleged  equal  interest  which  catches  the  popular  ear 
just  now  are  not  often  so  well  informed  on  the  technical  side 
of  the  industry  and  the  mind  of  the  unionized  worker. 

The  hope  of  the  union  and  the  management,  their  common 
ground  in  the  big  experiment,  is  for  an  altered  collective 
action,  not  necessarily  involving  a  great  individual  exertion 
but  reacting  on  production  through  increasing  the  satisfac- 
tion and  confidence  of  the  worker  in  his  work.  Discussing 
the  plan  Mr.  Perlstein  said: 

This  is  the  first  time  in  history  a  union  has  joined  hands  with 
employers  to  retain  scientific  engineers.  We  have  come  to  a  point 
where  the  old  wooly  words  and  phrases  won't  do.  We  can't  get 
anywhere  talking  about  rights  and  about  fair  day's  pay  and  fair 
day's  work.  Nobody  knew  what  a  fair  day's  work  was.  So  we 
started  to  find  out. 


_  Joint  control  of  production  standards  is  what  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  union  to  accept  a  graduated  scale  based  on  production. 
The  marginal  worker  will  earn  a  living  wage  and  the  well  trained 
worker  will  be  paid  proportionately  for  his  skill.  Joint  control 
within  the  plant  and  joint  supervision  of  the  time  tests  and  the 
application  of  the  engineers'  findings  will  prevent  speeding  up. 

Mr.  Perlstein,  the  executive  board  of  the  union,  and  the 
engineers  recently  went  through  the  plant  of  the  H.  Black 
Company,  where  superintendents  explained  the  reasons  for 
everything  in  the  production  plan.     His  comment  was: 

We  don't  think  so  badly  of  efficiency.  Labor  union  leaders  are 
going  to  have  to  become  more  familiar  with  industrial  problems, 
including  those  of  management  and  even  of  selling.  Especially 
must  they  understand  works  management  to  know  how  it  affects  the 
worker. 

Mr.  Perlstein  and  Mr.  Fullerton  both  contended  with 
opposition  and  some  opposition  yet  remains,  though  it  has 
agreed  to  wait  and  see.  Morris  Black,  president  of  the  H. 
Black  Company,  which  employs  about  700  workers,  was  the 
strongest  influence  toward  the  acceptance  of  the  agreement 
by  the  manufacturers.  In  his  plant  the  methods  collectively 
called  "scientific  management"  have  been  brought  to  their 
most  advanced  stage  in  the  city.  In  addressing  his  own  em- 
ployes, soon  after  the  signing  of  the  agreement,  he  said : 

As  members  of  a  union  organization,  you  owe  a  duty  to  that  or- 
ganization to  make  it  the  best  union  in  America.  You  can  make  it 
so  by  cooperating  to  the  fullest  in  its  legitimate  activities.  It  needs 
your  attendance  at  its  meetings  and  your  share  in  its  proper  finan- 
cial obligations. 

When  Mr.  Perlstein  laid  before  his  executive  board  mem- 
bers the  proposal  to  join  with  the  employers  in  retaining  the 
engineers,  he  had  difficulty  in  bringing  them  around  to  the 
plan.  When  the  scheme  was  explained  to  meetings  of  the 
locals,  no  serious  opposition  arose,  but  some  members  had 
their  doubts.  Mr.  Perlstein  is  vice-president  of  the  inter- 
national, and  the  president  is  in  Europe. 

Inquiring  among  the  fault  finders,  I  learned  that  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  here  were  deprecating  any  agree- 
ment on  general  principles  of  no  pacts  with  capitalists.  An- 
other group,  which  might  be  called  the  extreme  "right," 
clings  to  the  phrases  of  professional  unionism  and  prefers  to 
leave  the  problems  of  management  to  managers.  They  sim- 
ply are  not  interested. 

Cleveland  unions  are  puzzled  how  to  take  the  garment 
workers'  innovations.  One  labor  weekly  congratulated  the 
union,  the  other  said  nothing.  The  union  has  never  been 
conspicuous  in  Cleveland  Federation  of  Labor's  affairs,  dom- 
inated as  they  are  by  the  building  trades,  and  recently  it  was 
the  cause  of  an  uproar  on  the  floor  when  one  of  its  delegates 
said  a  kindly  word  for  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  America,  the  independent  union. 

The  management  of  the  largest  cloak  and  suit  plant  in  the 
city,  in  fact  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  a  plant  where 
John  Leitch's  federal  plan  has  been  working  several  years, 
did  not  sign  the  agreement  of  December  18  and  does  not 
recognize  the  union.  But  the  two  hereditary  foes  have  agreed 
on  an  armistice  for  six  months  with  the  statement  from 
the  head  of  the  concern  that  if  the  general  scheme  works  out 
in  other  plants  as  well  as  it  augurs,  the  "  industrial  democ- 
racy" will  make  way  for  the  union. 


RURAL  HOUSING 

and  the 

TENANT  FARMER 

By  W.  B.  Bizzell 


FORTUNATELY,  the  rural  slum  has  one  advantage 
over  its  city  counterpart — there  is  plenty  of  sunshine 
and  fresh  air.  But  aside  from  these,  other  character- 
istics exist,  namely,  unendurable  filth,  primitive  sani- 
tary facilities  and  overcrowding.  Each  of  you  doubtless  re- 
calls how  many  dwellings  on  the  farms  are  well  built  and 
possess  conveniences,  such  as  light,  running  water,  and  sewer- 
age disposal,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  city  home.  But  at  the 
other  extreme  single  houses  or  small  groups  of  houses  with 
slum  characteristics  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  rural  com- 
munity. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  rural  housing  has  not  been  included 
as  a  topic  in  the  numerous  farm  management  surveys  that  have 
been  made.  It  has  usually  been  regarded  as  a  problem  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  economic  situation.  That  better  liv- 
ing conditions  for  our  agricultural  population  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  labor  income  has  been  generally  assumed. 
Of  course,  improvement  in  rural  housing  conditions  is  not 
independent  of  agricultural  income,  but  from  studies  that  have 
been  made,  it  has  been  found  that  custom  and  habits  of  mind 
often  determine  the  housing  conditions  and  the  general  stand- 
ard of  living  when  both  capital  investment  and  return  for 
labor  effort  are  sufficiently  large  to  secure  more  adequate  ac- 
commodations. For  these  reasons  it  is  imperatively  necessary 
that  constructive  agencies  be  devised  to  deal  with  the  farm 
home  as  a  factor  in  rural  welfare. 

Every  student  of  rural  problems  is  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  rural  communities  differ  greatly  in  standards  of  living, 
morals,  health  and  sanitation  and  general  intelligence.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  communities  only  a  few  miles  apart  that 
differ  as  widely  in  these  essentials  as  do  some  city  neighbor- 
hoods separated  only  by  one  or  two  blocks. 

The  contrast  between  the  housing  conditions  of  farm 
owners  and  farm  tenants  is 
very  marked  in  every  section 
of  the  country.  In  the  In- 
troduction to  Rural  Sociology, 
Vogt  analyzes  the  data  on  this 
subject  contained  in  a  survey 
of  housing  conditions  in 
Ohio.  This  data  was  col- 
lected from  two  hundred 
rural  homes  located  in 
twenty-one  different  counties 
of  the  state.  As  we  would 
expect,  in  every  case  less 
adequate  facilities  resulting 
in  a  corresponding  differ- 
ence in  human  comforts  were 
found  in  the  houses  occu- 
pied  by   tenants   than    in    the 


homes  of   farm  owners, 
follows: 


Vogt  summarizes  this  situation   as 


THE  BARN  OF  A  TEXAS  FARM  OWNER 


Housing  conditions  are  bad  for  country  people  generally,  but  they 
are  very  much  worse  for  the  tenant  than  for  the  owner.  When  one 
realizes  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  adequate  housing  for 
the  tenant  class  he  cannot  see  a  very  bright  prospect  for  a  healthful 
and  attractive  home  environment  for  the  future  farming  population 
if  present  tendencies  toward  increase  of  tenantry  continue. 

England  has  given  much  more  serious  consideration  to  this 
question  than  we  have  in  this  country.  Laws  were  passed  as 
early  as  1487,  directing  the  landlords  to  improve  the  living 
conditions  of  farm  tenants.  Before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  laws  were  passed  making  it  the  duty  of  justices  to 
administer  the  rural  housing  laws.  A  more  comprehensive 
housing  act  was  passed  in  1589,  which  provided  (1)  that  no 
one  was  to  build  a  cottage  or  convert  a  building  into  a  cot- 
tage for  farm  tenants  without  allotting  to  it  four  acres  of 
land,  and  (2)  that  two  families  were  not  to  occupy  one  cot- 
tage. 

The  Rural  Housing  and  Sanitation  Association  was  formed 
in  England  in  1900,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  rural  hous- 
ing conditions.  This  organization  made  little  headway  for 
a  time,  but  in  1909  it  had  gained  sufficient  influence  in  Par- 
liament to  secure  legislation  based  upon  its  program  of  re- 
form. This  statute  is  known  as  the  Housing  and  Town  Plan- 
ning act,  and  by  one  of  its  provisions  the  rural  council  is  given 
authority  to  apply  for  public  loans  with  which  to  build  rural 
cottages.  In  the  beginning  these  rural  councils  were  rather 
slow  to  act,  but  the  number  of  cottages  which  have  been  built 
under  their  direction  in  recent  years  has  increased  rapidly. 

Assuming  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  household  con- 
veniences and  facilities  of  rural  housing  of  owners  and  farm 
tenants,  it  follows  that  in  those  sections  of  the  country  where 
farm  tenantry  is  the  prevailing  type  of  agriculture,  the  hous- 
ing situation  should  become  a 
serious  problem.  This  is 
found  to  be  the  case  especially 
in  the  South  where  there  is 
a  large  number  of  Negro  farm 
tenants.  The  conditions  of 
tenant  housing  in  the  South 
have  been  discussed  by  men 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
situation  in  the  report  made 
an  the  land  question  and  the 
condition  of  agricultural  la- 
bor in  the  Walsh  reports  on 
industrial  relations. 

This  report  indicates  that 
while  there  has  been  some  im- 
provement in  rural  housing 
there  is  still  room  for  greater 
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improvements  before  reasonable  standards  of  living  are  pro- 
vided. For  example:  Harry  Hammond,  Civil  War  veteran, 
a  former  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  the  University  of 
Georgia,  and  for  many  years  a  cotton  planter,  stated  in  re- 
ply to -an  inquiry  from  the  commission  that  log  houses  in  re- 
cent years  had  given  place  to  frame  houses.  The  dirt  floor 
has  disappeared  entirely,  and  glass  windows  instead  of  board 
windows  are  beginning  to  be  generally  used  in  the  houses  oc- 
cupied by  Negro  tenants. 

In  a  careful  study  made  by  Dr.  F.  D.  Clark,  professor  of 
economics  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas,  these  observations  are  made : 

The  tenant  houses  are  everywhere  in  bad  repair.  Almost  no 
thought  of  sanitation,  much  less  beauty,  has  entered  the  minds  of 
these  people.  The  landlord  will  usually  say  that  it  is  useless  to  fix 
good  quarters  for  the  tenants,  for  they  will  not  take  care  of  them; 
and  the  tenant  will  say  that  it  is  useless  to  ask  for  good  quarters, 
for  the  landlord  will  not  listen.  There  is  mutual  distrust  and  neither 
gets  what  he  thinks  that  he  deserves.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
tenants  as  a  class  have  not  been  given  a  chance-  If  one  has  not 
been  provided  with  things  worth  taking  care  of  you  can  hardly 
blame  him  for  not  taking  care  of  the  things  with  which  he  has  been 
provided. 

In  the  northern  states  it  is  often  the  custom  to  charge  a 
rental  for  the  tenant  houses,  but  this  policy  does  not  prevail 
to  an  appreciable  extent  in  the  South.  In  some  instances  two 
days'  work  each  month  is  required  as  a  rental  for  the  house  oc- 
cupied by  the  tenant.  On  the  plantations  of  the  South  it  is  the 
custom  to  supply  the  house  free  of  rent,  and  from  one-half  to 
two  acres  of  land  go  with  the  house  for  garden  and  chicken 
yard.  The  fact  is  that  the  houses  are  rarely  of  sufficient  value 
to  justify  the  charge  of  rent.  If  an  element  of  rent  enters  at 
all  into  the  assignment  of  a  house,  it  is  probably  contemplated 
that  the  rent  is  included  in  the  amount  of  produce  for  cash 
rental  to  be  received  by  the  landowner. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  tenant's  neglect  of  the  house 
he  occupies.  This  is  often  assigned  as  the  reason  why  the  land- 
owner cannot  afford  to  supply  the  tenant  with  a  better  house. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  tenants  and  their  families  do 
not  take  reasonable  care  of  the  houses  they  occupy.  But  there 
is  some  evidence  to  support  the  opposite  view.  For  example: 
J.  H.  Hale,  a  practical  farmer  of  Ft.  Valley,  Georgia,  testi- 
fied before  the  Industrial  Relations  Commission  that  his  ten- 
ants did  take  fairly  good  care  of  his  houses.  He  further  com- 
mented as  follows: 

Tenant  houses  have  mostly  been  unpainted.  Two  years  ago  I 
told  them  (tenants)  that  if  they  would  keep  them  painted  we  would 
furnish  the  material  if  they  would  do  the  work;  and  it  was  very 
much  to  their  delight,  and  they  are  now  keeping  them  painted,  and 
we  are  furnishing  material  and  the  other  expenses,  and  they  rather 
take  a  pride  in  painting  them. 


TYPICAL  SOUTHERN  TENANT  HOUSE 

It  has  been  observed  that  where  the  landlord  provides  houses 
of  reasonable  comfort  as  a  rule  the  tenant  takes  some  pride 
in  keeping  the  house  in  good  condition.  Houses  that  are 
unattractive  and  do  not  offer  reasonable  comfort  are  usually 
neglected  by  the  tenant.  But  this  is  to  be  expected.  We  find 
human  nature  exerting  itself  here  exactly  as  we  find  it  in 
many  other  directions. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  real  overcrowding  exists  in  the 
rural  districts.  But  this  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  has 
studied  the  rural  housing  situation.  The  houses  occupied  by 
tenants  are  usually  very  small.  In  many  cases  they  consist  of 
two  rooms  with  a  back  shed  room  that  is  used  both  for  a 
kitchen  and  dining-room.  The  Negro  tenant  farm  house 
often  does  not  possess  even  glass  windows.  Light  and  ven- 
tilation are  received  through  an  opening  that  is  protected 
from  rain  by  a  small  door  on  hinges.  It  is  not  exceptional  for 
from  five  to  ten  people  to  be  housed  in  a  building  of  this  kind. 
Harvey  B.  Bashore  gives  the  experience  of  a  nurse  from  one 
of  the  state  dispensaries  in  Pennsylvania  who  "  came  across  a 
certain  farm  house  where  five  people  were  accustomed  to  liv- 
ing in  one  not  very  large  bedroom  which  had  only  one  small 
window,  and  even  that  was  nailed  shut ;  one  of  these  five  had 
incipient  tuberculosis."  The  same  author  calls  attention  to  a 
"mountain  home" — a  typical  one;  the  bedroom  is  the  loft 
with  a  floor  surface  fifteen  feet  square,  and  habitually  used  by 
eight  people ;  three  sleep  in  one  bed,  two  in  another,  two  more 
in  still  another,  and  the  mother,  who  is  tubercular,  sleeps  on 
the  cot  in  the  corner.  One  would  hardly  believe  it  possible 
that  such  overcrowding  exists,  yet  there  are  many  cases  like 
this  among  these  mountain  people.  These  conditions  are  less 
common  in  Pennsylvania,  however,  than  they  are  in  the  south- 
ern states  where  tenantry  is  so  largely  practiced. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  should  follow  the  example  of 


fHE   USUAL    (LEFT)    AND  THE  BETTER  TYPE    (RIGHT)    RURAL   HOUSE  IN 


THE   SOUTH 
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A    TEXAS    CONTRAST 

{Above)  A  tenant's  and  (below)  the  owner's  home 


in  McClain  county,  Oklahoma,  made 
the  following  demand : 

a.  We  demand  that  the  landlords  of  this 
state  shall  provide  their  tenants  with  a 
house  in  which  to  live  which  shall  consist 
of  not  less  than  two  rooms  and  a  lean-to. 
The  said  two  rooms  shall  not  be  less  than 
14  feet  square,  with  a  ceiling  not  less  than 
&J/2  feet  high.  The  said  rooms  shall  be 
plastered  and  have  a  lumber  floor. 

The  lean-to  shall  not  be  less  than  8  by  20 
feet  and  built  substantially  to  exclude  the 
elements.  It  shall  be  partitioned,  one-half 
into  a  kitchen  and  one-half  into  a  porch, 
which  said  porch  shall  be  screened  in. 
There  shall  be  at  least  four  windows  to 
said  building  and  two  to  the  lean-to,  which 
said  windows  shall  consist  of  two  sashes  to 
each  window  and  so  constructed  that  the 
sashes  can  be  raised  and  lowered.  The 
doors  to  said  building  and  all  of  the  win- 
dows to  said  building  shall  be  screened 
with  wire  and  in  a  manner  to  exclude  the 
flies  and  mosquitoes.  There  shall  also  be 
built  to  said  building  a  front  porch  at 
least  16  by  6  feet,  which  may  be  roofed 
with  boards  and  batten. 


England  and  other  European  countries  and  consider  seriously 
the  problem  of  rural  housing  for  our  tenant  farmers.  While 
most  of  our  people,  especially  in  the  South,  are  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  needs  for  housing  reform,  few  have  felt  the 
responsibility  of  assuming  leadership  in  a  campaign  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  Now  and  then  a  voice  is 
raised  urging  appropriate  legislation  that  will  correct  the  evils 
of  our  inadequate  and  unsanitary  housing  situation.  But  it  is 
not  heard  by  those  responsible  for  making  and  executing  our 
laws. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  tenant  farmers  them- 
selves to  take  the  initiative  in  the  matter  of  this  housing  reform. 
The  Renters'  Union  that  was  organized  in  September,   1909, 


b.  We  further  demand   that  a  stable   be 
provided  for  three  horses,  and  also  a  shed 
of  reasonable  size  in  which  to  store  implements.    We  also  demand  a 
chicken  coop  not  less  than  10  by  12  feet  and  6  feet  high. 

c.  We  also  demand  that  the  well  on  the  premises  shall  be  curbed 
and  so  fixed  as  to  prevent  the  surface  water  from  getting  into  it. 

There  is  much  in  the  rural  housing  acts  of  England  and 
other  countries  that  would  help  us  to  formulate  our  rural 
house  problem.  But  it  should  be  frankly  admitted  that  many 
departures  from  European  practice  would  be  necessary  in  for- 
mulating an  adequate  policy  for  our  own  country.  There  is 
a  vast  difference  in  rural  conditions  in  this  country  and  in  a 
country  like  England.  Anderson  has  pointed  out  that 
there  is  now  a  striking  difference  between  America  and  Europe 
in  rural  life.  In  Europe  the  country  people  are  more  generally  gath- 
ered in  villages;  in  America  more  of  them  are  scattered  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  country,  dwelling  on  their  farms. 

This  in  itself  makes  our  rural  housing  problem  different  from 
that  in  England,  and  perhaps  this  fact  also  makes  the  for- 
mulation of  a  housing  program  more  difficult.  This  is  not 
the  only  difference.  The  character  of  agricultural  production, 
the  difference  in  systems  of  cultivation,  the  methods  of  rent- 
ing land  and  the  shift  of  the  agricultural  population  are  all 
factors  that  need  to  be  considered  in  the  formulation  of  an 
adequate  rural  housing  policy  for  tenant  farmers. 

But  the  conditions  demand  that  something  be  done.  We 
cannot  ignore  the  low  standards  of  living  and  the  social  prob- 
lems created  in  many  sections  without  serious  consequences 
to  our  national  welfare.  It  is  inevitable  that  a  rural  housing 
program  be  formulated  and  adequate  legislation  secured  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  those  who  live  on  rented  farms. 


Dr.  Wu  Ting  Fang,  former  minister  from  China  to    the  United  States,  pitching  the  first  ball  in 

baseball  championships — Manila  Carnival 

Luther  Wong,  Coolie 

By  C.  M.  Goethe 


i 

RED  silk  was  still  used  to  build  up  thin  boyish 
queues  when  Wong  was  born.  He  began  life 
in  one  of  those  densely  populated  maritime  provinces 
of  the  Flowery  Kingdom  which,  year  following  year, 
had  raised  its  prolific  crops  of  pirates  and  coolies  as  well  as 
of  lichi  nuts,  mandarin  oranges  and  bamboo. 

In  Wong's  village  labor  is  cheap.  For  a  half-dime's  worth 
of  copper  cash  you  can  buy  a  twelve-hour  ride — not  in  a  Pull- 
man palace  car,  but  in  a  squeaking  wheelbarrow,  whose  motive 
power  is  a  pig-tailed  Celestial.  During  your  twelve  hours 
you  traverse  highways  made  crooked  to  confuse  passing 
dragons.  The  so-called  "  farms,"  each  scarcely  larger  than 
a  city  lot,  teem  with  human  life;  even  the  rivers  along  the 
banks  are  densely  populated.  The  forests  of  masts  resemble 
leafless  winter  woods.  Boat  crowds  against  boat  as  house 
against  house  on  the  shore.  Children,  born  on  sampan  or 
junk,  live  and  die  on  shipboard. 

Here  is  a  boat-baby  still  in  the  quadrupled  stage.  It  hangs 
dangling  by  a  rope  long  enough  to  permit  it  to  fall  overboard, 
not  long  enough  to  allow  it  to  get  wet.  The  mother  is  away, 
selling  oranges.  If  you  buy  she  delivers  an  orange,  but  retains 
the  rind.  Anything  is  salable,  even  orange-peel,  which  may 
flavor  a  monotonous  diet  of  rice  ten  hundred  and  ninety-five 
times  a  year.  In  malny  of  the  overcrowded  households  even 
rice  is  too  costly.  The  year's  continuous  labor,  twelve,  four- 
teen, fifteen  hours  a  day,  may  yield  only  scanty  rations  of 
millet.  It  is  a  life  of  struggle  that  fascinates  the  student 
of  human   evolution. 

From  a  packed,  almost  wriggling  China  there  has  been  for 
decades  thrown  off  seaward,  as  if  by  centrifugal  force,  a  stream 


of  coolies  and  pirates.  But  piracy,  as  time  went  on,  grew  in- 
creasingly unhealthy;  so,  as  the  pirate  crop  decreased,  the 
coolie  output  correspondingly  grew. 

Wong's  father  pondered  long  over  his  son's  future.  To  his 
Kwantung  mind,  kingfisher  feather-working  was  attractive. 
The  addition  to  the  family  income  it  promised  seemed  almost 
princely.  But  Wong's  father  knew  that  very  many  of  these 
boy  workers  were  destined  to  become  blind.  Wong  was  his 
first-born,  his  only  son.  Worship  at  the  ancestral  shrine  is 
not  best  offered  by  one  whose  "home  is  the  House  of  Night, 
its  being  empty  voices." 

One  day  to  Wong's  hamlet  came  the  "number  one  boy"  of 
a  coolie  outfit  in  a  far-away  land.  He  was  cousin  to  Wong's 
father,  and  had  returned  to  venerate  his  aged  mother. 
Through  him  Wong's  father  heard  of  the  strange  overseas 
land  where  green-eyed,  red-haired  men  lived.  Thus  Wong 
was  not  destined  to  be  either  pirate  or  kingfisher  feather- 
worker,  nor  was  he  to  build  railroads  in  the  tiger-infested 
jungles  of  Java,  nor  to  can  salmon  in  Alaska.  His  course 
happened  to  be  southward. 

One  day  the  hatches  were  unlocked.  Out  of  a  stifling 
hold  came  a  line  of  coolies.     One  was  Wong. 

Ashore,  Wong  bunked  in  an  Australian  Chinatown.  Even 
in  the  monotonous  misery  of  his  journey  toward  it  he  had 
gained  a  little  knowledge  of  the  new  world  ahead.  He  knew 
already  that  "walkee,  walkee"  meant  anything  from  a  pil- 
grimage on  foot  to  a  journey  in  a  train.  He  could  say  "No 
have  got,"  "top  side,"  "long  time  no  see,"  and  a  few  other 
expressions  in  pidgin-English.  It  did  not  take  him  many 
weeks  to  discover  what  the  immigrant  to  Australia  as  well  a? 
to  America  learns — that  lack  of  English  means  lower  wages 
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He  began  to  look  about  for  a  chance  to  learn  English  for 
exactly  the  same  reasons  that  had  set  his  piratical  forebears  to 
scanning  the  horizon  for  a  sail.  Wong's  expedition  to  the 
southland  was  entirely  mercenary. 

About  this  time  Wong  heard  of  the  Mission  School.  Some- 
body there  taught  English  to  Chinese  coolies  without  price. 
Wong  could  not  puzzle  out  why  they  did.  To  his  practical 
mind  it  seemed  poor  business.  Yet  both  his  friends,  Chang 
and  Fong,  were  drawing  bigger  pay  because  of  the  evenings 
they  spent  there.  So  Wong  ventured  across  the  threshold 
and  made  progress.  He  had  the  marvelous  memory  typical 
of  the  Oriental. 

It  is  a  long  story  from  the  first  lesson,  with  strange  words 
and  funny  letters,  so  different  from  Chinese  ideographs,  to 
the  day  when  Wong  earned  the  right  to  use  two  of  the  former, 
an  M  and  a  D,  after  his  name.  The  story  is  one  of  the 
awakening  of  a  desire  to  do  something  more  than  the  chop- 
ping of  eucalyptus  trees  in  Kangaroo  Land.  The  day  came 
when  Luther  Wong,  M.D.,  sailed  past  the  coral  reefs  of 
Queensland,  homeward  bound,  to  become  a  medical  missionary 
to  folks  who  would  crowd  Doctor  of  Medicine  into  one  ideo- 
graph. 

II 

LUTHER  WONG,  M.D.,  knew  his  native  land.  Of  its 
roads  an  American  engineer  has  said,  all  the  white  man's 
skill  could  not  devise  for  them  a  more  nearly  perfect  vehicle 
than  the  wheelbarrow.  Its  narrow  tread  is  best  suited  to 
flounder  around  in  the  muck  while  discovering  a  footing.  Up 
and  down  the  sticky  roads  tramped  Luther  Wong,  giving 
away  medicines  and  advice.  Even  the  narrow,  knife-blade 
paths  between  the  rice  paddies  knew  the  print  of  his  bare 
feet.  Wong  invented  a  medicine  case  that  could  be  folded 
and  carried  on  his  back.  It  was  also  his  dwelling.  A  reverse 
folding  made  it  his  bed. 

He  found  time  to  read  and  keep  abreast  of  the  things  that 
stirred  his  profession.  Soon  after  the  demonstration  on  the 
malaria-infested  lands  near  Rome  of  the  part  played  by 
the  mosquito  in  malaria,  a  disease  once  attributed  to  mias- 
matic vapors  from  the  swamps,  Wong's  portable  drugstore 
and  house  added  to  it  a  tent  frame,  made  of  sliding  bamboo 
rods.     Over  it  went  a  mosquito  netting. 

"I  must  always  teach  my  people  the  truth,"  he  explained,  a 
kindly  smile  spreading  over  his  ivory  countenance.  "It  is 
better  to  teach  by  doing  than  by  words.  My  province,  with 
its  big  population  on  the  rivers,  its  damp  rice  paddies,  has 
many  breeding-places  for  mosquitoes." 


Wong's  months  of  saving  human  life,  of  lessening  human 
suffering,  grew  into  years;  the  years  became  decades.  Then, 
one  day,  news  came  from  the  organization  that  had  given 
Wong  the  pittance  which  enabled  him  to  live  and  to  dispense 
Western  medicines  instead  of  such  drugs  as  "powdered  claws 
of  a  tiger  killed  on  the  night  of  the  full  moon."  Wong 
was  too  old,  they  wrote;  he  was  superannuated,  retired. 

The  black  hairs  had  in  truth  become  silvered.  Yet  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  Wong's  life  was  still  to  come. 

Ill 

WrONG'S  home  had  been  on  the  island  of  Fu  Ning.  Some 
years  before  the  government  had  leased  a  bit  of  nearby 
mainland,  under  pressure,  to  a  foreign  power  hungry  for  a 
terminal  for  a  railroad  that  was  to  reach  even  the  jade  mines 
of  Yunnan.  The  leased  land  included  a  little  walled  city  called 
Chin  Chow.     There  was  an  uprising  of  the  natives  of  Chin 
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Chow  when  the  terms  of  the  lease  became  known,  and  the 
mob  demolished  the  yamen,  all  save  one  wall.  This  was 
spared,  because  it  was  decorated  with  an  ancient  ideograph 
that  nobody  thereabouts  could  read.  Scholars  with  incased 
finger-nails  had  traveled  from  far  Peking  to  gaze  through 
horn  spectacles  upon  the  venerable  character. 

It  was  several  years  after  this  uprising  that  Wong  was  re- 
tired. He  chafed  under  inaction  and  begged  for  the  use  of 
the  crumbling  walls  of  the  Chin  Chow  yamen.  There  were 
beggars  on  Fu  Ning  with  a  misery  that  can  be  known  only  in 
the  overcrowded  Far  East.  Crimes,  too,  were  committed — 
some  perhaps  from  causes  similar  to  the  first  of  Jean  Valjean's. 
Wong  had  never  heard  of  Les  Miserables  of  literature.  But 
he  knew  les  miserables  of  Fu  Ning  and  of  his  native  Chin 
Chow.  Wong  would  not  have  found  it  easy  to  locate  a  city 
filthier  than  Chin  Chow.  The  gloomy  yamen  was  surrounded 
by  a  maze  of  narrow  streets.  These  were  lanes  of  foulest 
green  stagnant  sewage.  You  picked  your  way  from  one 
stepping-stone  to  another,  as  you  might  ford  a  brook.  Each 
stone  was  slippery  with  the  muck  from  which  it  protruded. 
He  commenced  to  create  an  oasis  of  spotlessness  in  the  desert 
of  filth.  Then  he  literally  went  into  the  highways  and  by- 
ways. He  welcomed  to  a  new  home  the  lame,  the  halt,  the 
blind. 

Fu  Ning  had  been  no  wiser  than  the  average  American 
city  which  gives  the  undesirable  tramp  or  pauper  transporta- 
tion to  her  next  neighbors.  Fu  Ning  sent  hers  to  Chin  Chow 
because  they  were  Cantonese.  Chin  Chow  sent  them  back 
with  the  message  that  "  being  born  upon  the  foreign  soil  of 
the  island,  they  are  foreign  subjects."  Wong  asked  no  ques- 
tions.   He  gathered  them  in. 
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From  melancholy  yamen  stones  Wong  constructed  sleeping 
quarters,  and  in  the  center  a  combined  chapel  and  art  gallery. 
Its  pictures  are  the  work  of  Wong's  hands  and  head  and 
heart.  Wong  had  thoroughly,  reverently  translated  into 
Chinese  terms  the  western  conception  of  the  Christ  sending 
out  messengers  of  good-will,  as  strange  to  our  eyes  as  Wesley's 
hymns  in  the  form  of  Celestial  ideographs.  One  illustrates  a 
familiar  phrase  about  "  fishers  of  men."  The  Christ  has  a 
queue  and  slant  eyes;  the  fishers  are  using  the  balancing-net, 
the  night  fire  in  the  sampan  bow.  There  is  even  the  trained 
cormorant,  whose  neck  is  not  unringed  until  it  has  first  caught 
its  master's  supper. 

Not  everyone  who  came  to  Wong's  settlement  was  a  grown- 
up; there  were  large  families  of  children.  Wong  found  it 
necessary  to  expand  his  social  settlement  to  include  a  school. 
As  the  years  rolled  on,  even  those  who  were  in  his  lower 
classes  when  he  began,  reached  graduation  time.  With  keen 
foresight  Wong  had  selected  one  boy  and  one  girl  to  enter 
the  competition  for  scholarships  in  America.  Both  were  suc- 
cessful ;  Sing,  the  lad,  went  under  the  Boxer  Fund ;  Ching, 
the  girl,  under  a  fund  given  by  the  governor  of  their  province. 

Four  years  passed — five,  for  both  students  remained  for  post- 
graduate work.  When  they  returned  it  was  to  unite  their 
newly  gained  knowledge  with  the  wisdom  of  the  wiry  old  man 
who  had  brought  their  parents  to  his  settlement. 

IV 

THE  Chin  Chow  settlement  took  on  new  life.  Its  influ- 
ence commenced  to  be  felt  far  up  the  river.  Men  traveled 
miles  afoot,  also  on  crawling  river  sampans,  and  from  even 
the  lahassaries  of  far  Tibet,  eager  to  see  the  moving-picture 
machine,  the  phonograph,  the  other  strange  devices  from  a 
land  across  the  seas. 

Of  course   a   playground   was   started,   a   playground   that 
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fairly  hummed  with  its  activities;  a  playground  that  was 
epoch-making  in  Wong's  province.  Everybody  wanted  to  help. 
There  was  a  sand-box  where  strangely  clad  babies  patted  the 
sand  into  pagodas,  into  rice  paddies,  into  the  crooked  roads  that 
confused  the  devil  and  turned  him  away  from  his  travel  toward 
husbandmen's  huts.  Ling,  the  wheel-barrow  coolie,  had  cheer- 
fully kept  his  promise  to  haul  the  sand  from  the  beach,  after  he 
finished  his  day  of  fourteen  hours  of  labor. 

Ling's  spirit  was  characteristic  of  the  neighborhood.  Near- 
by was  a  village  of  blind  fire-cracker  makers.  They  were  men 
whose  fathers  had  put  them  at  the  task  Wong  had  escaped  as 
a  lad ;  and  they  had  been  "scrapped,"  as  we  would  say,  after  the 
years  of  boyhood  in  the  kingfisher  feather  works  that  brought 


the  inevitable  blindness.  One  of  these,  under  the  skilful  guid- 
ance of  Miss  Ching,  became  what  in  the  boys'  language 
rendered  into  English,  would  be  the  "  champion  story-teller." 

The  chief  bully  of  the  gang  that  terrorized  the  filthy 
streets  nearby,  and  clipped  the  queues  of  white-haired  men, 
became  president  of  the  Boys'  Republic,  and  the  gang  was  re- 
organized for  good.  The  republic  was  especially  popular,  for 
it  had  been  organized  almost  simultaneously  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  Manchu  dynasty.  Boys  and  girls  alike  learned 
the  fun  of  team  play,  of  working  together  for  a  common  object ; 
learned  that,  after  all,  the  best  fun  was  playing  the  game 
squarely,  winning  because  of  sheer  merit  in  strength  of  muscle, 
in  quickness  of  thought. 

Wong's  advancing  years  had  sapped  some  of  his  activity. 
He  rested  more  now,  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  little  hut, 
watching  the  play,  enjoying  the  music  of  the  shouts  of  merry 
children.  To  his  wrinkled  ivory  face  would  come  a  glow  that 
made  it  radiant  with  a  strange  glory. 

V 

WONG'S  story  is  one  to  give  us  pause  in  our  Western  ap- 
proach to  the  Orient  and  its  nascent  powers.  As  Arab, 
Chinese,  Hindu,  or  Siamese,  Luther  Wong  is  an  actuality 
throughout  the  Orient.  His  like  is  to  be  found  from  Bagdad 
to  Shanghai,  from  Bokara  to  Singapore,  from  Mukden  to 
Aden.  America's  responsibility  lies  in  her  ability,  through 
internationalizing  her  social  service  activities,  to  make  this  raw 
human  energy,  the  coolie,  into  a  social  force  capable  of  the 
effective  work  of  Wong's  late  life.  We  cannot  escape  from 
the  results  of  discharging  or  neglecting  to  discharge  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

Even  more,  the  manner  in  which  the  America  of  today 
conceives  her  mission  to  an  Orient  trustful  in  this  generation, 
may  affect  the  whole  future  of  our  country.  We  have  had 
recent  proof  of  the  recurrent  flare-ups  of  militarism.  The 
Hohenzollern  followed  and  imitated  Napoleon.  In  another 
century  are  we  to  see  the  same  thing  from  an  awakened 
Russia?  Two  hundred  years  hence  may  come  the  war  cries 
and  tramplings  of  a  new-born  Yellow  Empire. 

The  mind  of  the  Orient  is  today  in  a  plastic  state.  Just 
as  the  child  has  only  one  childhood,  so  will  the  Orient 
have  but  one  awakening.  Opportunity,  with  a  long  forelock, 
is  still  bald  as  a  billiard  ball  behind. 

This  very  minute  two  forces  struggle  for  this  privilege  of 
molding  the  Orient.  One  is  purely  materialistic,  the  other 
purely  idealistic.  China,  wise  in  her  own  peculiar  watchful 
waiting,  has  been  studying  six  decades  of  development  in 
Japan.     While  we  have  been  inclined  to  sneer  a  little  per- 
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haps  at  her  impotency,  she  has  been  slowly  deciding  whether 
she  really  wants  to  become  as  a  child  again,  really  wants  to 
be  born  over  again,  really  wants  Occidentalism. 

What  has  troubled  her  in  making  her  decision  ha!s  been 
the  two  types  of  Occidentals  that  come  to  her  shore.  There 
are  the  men  who  make  commerce  their  god.  There  are  the 
idealists  who  hold  other  life  views.  These  latter  have  included 
a  group  of  American  diplomats  who  placed  honor  above  gold ; 
men  who  were  impatiently  asked  by  those  Europeans  raised  in 
a  radically  different  environment,  how  they  could  be  so  foolish 
as  to  return  a  part  of  the  Boxer  indemnity.  These  idealists 
also  have  included  the  few  regiments  of  American  missionaries 
who  have  transplanted  to  China  our  ideals  of  sanitation,  edu- 
cation, social  service,  and,  above  all,  our  democracy. 

The  wiry-haired  Chinese  has  been  studying  these  red-faced, 
quick-eyed  "  foreign  devils."  Here  was  one  who  would,  just 
to  expand  the  market  for  opium,  bombard  her  ports  with 
smoke-belching  guns  that  a  million  times  exceed  anything 
that  China  has  ever  invented  in  the  way  of  fire-crackers. 
The  slit-eyed  one  wonderingly  compared  this  Saxon  with  that 
other  who  could  stand  out  from  a  group  of  his  fellows  and 
refuse  to  take  the  Boxer  indemnity  gold. 

Ivory-skinned  Luther  Wong  was  troubled  as  he  tried  to 
make  a  decision.  You  and  I  would  be  troubled  if  two  natives 
much  more  powerful  than  we,  and  with  radically  different 
ideas,  should  drop  in  upon  us  some  day  from  another 
planet.  Our  Chinese  clipped  his  queue  as  he  had  reached 
the  momentous  decision.  Only  once  in  the  history  of  his 
rate  was  that  decision  to  be  made.  Thus  China  decided 
to  become  again  as  a  little  child.  The  ancient  educational 
system  is  being  cleaned  of  its  barnacles.  No  longer  will 
its  candidates  go  to  the  old  examinations  with  powerful 
eyeglasses,  with  the  classics  engraved  on  their  finger-nails. 
Today  Luther  Wong's  folk,  looking  for  Occidental  leader- 
ship, turn  particularly  to  America.  They  ask  us  to  help  find 
and  utilize  the  tens  of  thousands  of  other  potential  Luther 
Wongs. 

In  six  decades  of  watching,  China  has  learned  there  is  no 
place  where  lost  time  can  be  more  rapidly  regained  than  in 
the  education  of  children.  China  has  many  students  in  Amer- 
ica  supported    by    the    returned    Boxer    indemnity,    with    the 
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funds  her  provinces  have  appropriated  to  double  and  treble  the 
leverage  of  the  returned  Boxer  gold.  These  students  know 
their  Darwin,  their  Herbert  Spencer,  in  a  way  to  make  us 
ashamed.  Imagine  spending  a  day  riding  over  murderously 
jolting  roads  in  a  wheelbarrow,  where  sail  joins  with  man- 
power as  a  means  of  transportation,  finding  at  a  native  inn, 
as  the  sun  is  setting,  a  young  man  in  native  costume,  poring 
over  an  English  book  by  the  side  of  a  well.  When  he  sees 
your  surprise  he  tells  you,  in  remarkably  good  English,  that 
he  is  reviewing  a  criticism  of  the  educational  methods  of 
Pestalozzi ! 

VI 

IT  is  through  these  Chinese  students  in  America  that  we 
have  already  made  our  first  export  of  the  American  play- 
ground. Through  their  American-trained,  big-hearted,  broad- 
minded  superintendent  of  Chinese  students  in  America  the 
literature  of  the  American  Playground  and  Recreation  As- 
sociation has  been  sent  to  Peking  for  translation  and  distribu- 
tion through  govern- 
ment channels  to  all  cen- 
ters of  education  in 
China.  Here  the  visit- 
ing students  are  being 
directed  to  observe  the 
possibilities  of  education 
through  play,  of  the  use 
of  the  school  as  a  social 
center.  It  is  said  about 
one  out  of  every  ten  of 
these  men  is  specializing 
in  education.  This  is  a 
Temendously  significant 
fact  when  we  under- 
stand how  badly  China 
needs  such  men  in  other 
ways;  as,  for  example, 
trained  engineers  to  pre- 
vent famines  that  kill 
their  hundred  thousands 
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because  transportation  makes  it  impossible  to  move  heavy  crops 
a  few  hundred  miles  to  crop-failure  areas. 

These  are  but  beginnings;  for  we  are  dealing  with  a  race 
numbering  over  three  hundred  millions,  almost  one  of  every 
five  of  all  mankind.  Trained  Orientalists,  speaking  out  of 
the  wisdom  of  long  residence  in  the  Far  East,  say  that  more 
vigorous  measures  are  needed  if  this  opportunity  is  not  to  pass. 
They  see  the  quickest  way  of  telling  the  story  to  the  masses 
is  the  method  by  which  it  was  told  with  lightning-like  rapid- 
ity in  America — through  demonstration  playgrounds. 

Unfortunately  this  is  the  most  expensive  way.  Each  dem- 
onstration playground  ought  to  be  supported  for  about  five 
years.  This  means  an  outlay  of  several  thousand  dollars. 
It  means  more.  It  means  the  ability  to  sift  out  American  play 
workers  with  a  wisdom  equal  to  that  which  hals  characterized 
the  selection  of  workers  for  the  missionary  field;  to  decide 
whether  Mr.  Smith  or  Miss  Jones  will  stand  transplanting; 
whether  they  can  live  through  the  envelopment  of  homesick- 
ness until  with  undoubt- 
ing  ears  they  hear  "  the 
East  a-callin'."  It  takes 
an  inspiring  faith  to  go 
to  a  foreign  land ;  to  en- 
dure whatever  comes, 
from  lizards  racing  over 
the  mosquito-net  cover- 
ing your  bed  to  a  cholera 
epidemic;  to  battle  all 
the  while  with  a  strange 
language;  and  to  work 
knowing  that  at  the  end 
not  enough  will  have 
accumulated  to  enable 
you  to  return  and  live  in 
comfort  in  the  homeland 
— that  your  sole  posses- 
sion is  love  for  an  alien 
land  and  the  satisfaction 
of  a  work  well  done. 


So  in  this  foreign  playground  work  one  needs  the  pioneer 
spirit.  That  is  the  very  reason  why  Americans  are  so  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  it.  Who  are  more  fit  for  such  a  task  than 
the  descendants  of  the  men  who  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock, 
or  upon  the  Virginia  coast;  who  have  ever  hungered  for 
new  frontiers;  who,  in  prairie  schooners,  crossed  the  plains; 
who  made  of  "49"er  California  what  Browning  calls  a  "male 
land"?  Men  of  this  blood  are  needed  to  take  up  smilingly 
the  burden  of  teaching  eager,  hungry  young  Luther  Wongs 
the  story  of  education  through  play. 

Thanks  to  this  pioneering  spirit  in  those  around  John 
R.  Mott,  of  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  there  has  been 
begun  some  real  demonstration  playground  work  in  China 
under  American  leadership.  The  groups  of  social  service 
leaders  in  the  different  Chinese  Y.  M  C.  A.  stations,  and 
such  teaching  centers  as  St.  John's  University  at  Shanghai, 
have,  almost  to  the  man,  the  vision  of  playground  possibilities. 
Small  beginnings  have  been  made,  and  their  efforts  are  inten- 
sified in  power  because  your  Chinese  has  come  to  know  that 
he  has  a  true  friend  in  America.  Justice  to  him  speaks  louder 
than  words.  He  knows  America  has  never  stolen  one  foot 
of  his  territory.  He  knows  America  was  big  enough,  was 
just  enough,  to  return  to  him  such  parts  of  the  Boxer  in- 
demnity as  we  considered  extortion. 

The  Chinese  are,  above  all  others,  responding  to  the  call 
of  our  play  leadership  voiced  by  the  Far  Eastern  games,  the 
Oriental  Olympiads.  These  meets  have  been  tremendously 
forceful  object-lessons  to  all  Orientals.  The  young  athletes 
of  Japan,  the  Philippines  and  China  have  awakened  to  a 
consciousness  that  at  the  start  they  are  physically  unable  to 
compete  with  that  race  that  they  once  knew  as  "  foreign 
devils."  It  would  be  a  discouraging  thing  to  bring  this 
knowledge  home  to  the  youth  of  the  Pacific  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  we  know  a  way  of  bettering  it.  The  realization 
of  better  things  has  come  not  only  to  the  coolie  but  to  the 
young  Chinese  aristocrat,  who  has  come  to  see  that  there  is 
no  building  of  muscles  save  by  physical  exercise.  At  the  Play 
Congress  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  Mr.  Owang 
epitomized  them,  saying,  "  When  our  well-to-do  young  men 
took  up  golf  they  wanted  a  coolie  to  do  the  work  of  striking 
the  ball  for  them."  It  was  beneath  them  to  do  anything 
physical. 

Now,  however,  they  are  learning  the  glory  of  labor.  They 
are  commencing  to  understand  what  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
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START    OF    THE    8-MILE    RUN — FAR    EASTERN    GAMES 

Chinese,  five  barred  flag;  Filipinos,  old  Spanish      shield;  Japanese,  rising   sun  flag 


meant  when  he  said  that  real  joy  was  the  consciousness  of  a 
day's  work  well  done. 

VII 

WE  have  offered  the  countrymen  of  Luther  Wong  the 
Anglo-Saxon  factory  system.  They  are  gulping  it  down 
with  a  relish  that  means  more  than  acute  indigestion.  We  have 
almost  forgotten  to  tell  them  that  an  overdose  may  be  poison. 
We  have  almost  failed  to  warn  them  that  we  have  found  it 
imperative  to  use  such  antidotes  as  those  offered  by  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  and  the  union  labor  movement. 

Just  to  that  degree  in  which  the  Far  East  receives  these 
things  now  will  it  be  able  to  use  intelligently,  with  real  profit 
to  itself  and  all  mankind,  its  other  acquisitions  from  Western 
civilization,  and  to  stave  off  some  of  the  most  glaring  evils. 
At  the  close  of  the  World  War,  a  National  Conciliation  Society 
of  China  might  assure  the  Flowery  Kingdom  that  in  spite  of 
potential  munition  factories  and  armor- 
plate     plants,     her     traditional     policy 
toward    militarism    may    be   nearer    the 
wisest  course  than  some  of  her  advisers 
dream.    In  organized  recreation  we  have 
an  alternative  to  offer  to  regimentation 


and  a  military  drill  as  a  means  of  developing  racial  physique  and 
initiative.  Under  our  Stars  and  Stripes  we  have,  with  the 
playground,  evolved  in  the  school  social  center  a  unique  insti- 
tution. It  is  young.  And  yet,  full  of  deficiencies,  it  contains 
much  that  is  badly  needed  in  China,  where  the  play  spirit  is 
often  so  crushed  out,  and  where  it  is  a  common  saying  that  the 
Chinese  child's  lack  of  imagination  is  as  remarkable  as  the 
power  of  his  wonderful  memory. 

There  is  need  in  America  today  of  an  organization  to  do 
this  exporting  work.     Perhaps  it  might  best  be  a  committee 
under  our  national  playground  association.     With  a  budget 
of,  say,  $5,000  a  year,  it  could  begin  a  response  to  the  calls 
for  guidance  that  are  coming  from  all  mankind.     Such  an 
annual  expenditure  would  show  the  East  how  we  are  learning 
to   neutralize   the  poisons   of  our   factory  methods,   how  to 
weave  into  its  new  school  systems  America's  technique  with 
the  growing  bodies  and  plastic  minds  of  children.     Such  an 
agency  would  multiply  manifold  the  sur- 
plus which  came  of  transmuting  a  coolie, 
with  an  earning  capacity  of  four  cents 
gold  a  day,  into  Luther  Wong,  self-made 
social  worker  and  missionary  of  a  fuller, 
happier  life. 


ANOTHER  KIND  OF  GAME 

In  contrast  to  the  little  children  of  the  new  playgrounds  are 
the  many  Chinese  children  who  start  to  work  so  young  that  the 
play  spirit  is  crushed  out  of  them 


The  SOUTH  and  the  NEW  CITIZENSHIP 


TRUST  the  South  to  lend  glamor  to  good  works — however 
much  they  may  be  cast  in  modern  form.  The  G.  A.  M. 
and  the  D.  A.  S.  do  not  stand  for  those  jaw-breaking  elee- 
mosynary titles  that  have  been  coined  so  laboriously  in  the  cities 
of  the  North ;  but  for  the  "  Good  Angel  of  the  Mountains,"  as 
the  hill  people  of  an  Arkansas  district  call  a  nurse  who 
"sticks"  when  she  could  so  readily  "go  outside;"  and  for  the 
"Darling  Attribute  of  the  South  "—as  old  Mammy  Rachel  calls 
one  new  Red  Cross  secretary. 

THE  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  meets  this  month 
in  New  Orleans  and  just  in  advance  of  it  the  Survey  is 
bringing  out  this  bit  of  a  symposium  on  the  South  and  the  New 
Citizenship.  Here  and  throughout  the  country  generally,  are 
judges,  preachers,  physicians,  educators,  county  agents,  social 
workers — men  and  women  who  are  putting  the  old  wine  of 
public  spirit  into  new  bottles  of  constructive  service  to  their 
towns  and  countrysides  and  states.  So  a  handful  of  Southerners 
were  asked  each  to  take  such  a  one  as  text  and  without  using 
his  name  or  giving  the  name  of  his  city,  to  tell  the  story  and 
adventure  of  his  part  in  the  new  citizenship.  The  list  is  not 
inclusive  in  any  sense — merely  a  very  human  and  promising 
sampling — sort  of  personal  letters  of  introduction  which  one 
might  write  to  an  old  friend  in  another  part  of  the  country. 
In  each  case  the  writer  was  asked  to  tell  enough  about  the 
community  to  show  the  background  against  which  the  man  or 
woman  labored,  as  the  case  might  be;  the  obstacles  he  had  had 
to  overcome;  the  public  spirited  backing  given  him;  enough  of 
his  temper  and  purpose  to  show  what  he  is  driving  at;  enough 
of  his  contemporaries  to  show  that  he  was  being  interpreted 
as  a  type  and  not  merely  as  an  individual,  but  enough  of  inci- 
dent to  give  the  reader  the  feel  of  knowing  this  particular 
citizen. — The  Editor. 


Introducing 

the  Teacher 

the  Public  Health  Nurse 

the  Health  Officer 

the  Manufacturer 

the  Preacher 

the  Negro  Business  Man 

the  Social  Worker 

the  Red  Cross  Volunteer 

the  Factory  Inspector 

the  Public  Official 

the  Negro  Citizen 

the  University  President 

the  Farm  Demonstrator 

the  City  Missioner 


A  Symposium 


The  Teacher 

COMEONE  said,  "  He  has  an  affidavit  face."  As  you  look 
^at  him  you  think  of  cattle  breeding  associations  and  farm 
machinery,  and  if  it  were  in  the  North  or  West  you  might 
think  of  silos  and  barns.  With  that,  he  is  dean  of  a  school  of 
liberal  arts  in  a  southern  university.  He  has  been  professor 
of  sociology,  he  has  investigated  rural  conditions,  studied 
Negro  problems,  and  organized  classes  in  educational 
psychology  among  the  men  and  women  of  the  community.  It 
takes  you  some  time  to  adjust  yourself  to  hearing  occasional 
polysyllabics  roll  out  of  that  farmer's  face,  but  they  are  just  as 
natural  to  him  as  sizing  up  a  prize  bull.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to 
determine  whether  his  first  choice  would  be  raising  a  special 
breed  of  cattle,  propaganda  or  soap-box  work  to  create  a  social 
conscience  in  the  community,  a  scientific  and  statistical  study 
of  the  anthropological  and  industrial  life  of  the  small  town, 
or  terracing  a  garden  in  his  back-yard.  He  builds  men  and 
women  in  the  class  room,  in  the  office,  and  in  chapel.  Right- 
eous indignation  at  social  evils  and  a  boyish  joy  in  the  good- 
ness of  man  are  in  harmony  in  his  jovial,  almost  happy-go- 
lucky  smile  and  bulky,  lumbering  body.  One  never  knows  how 
it  is  that  people  love  him,  and  that  he  makes  men  and  women 
better  as  individuals  and  more  productive  as  social  units.  One 
is  reminded,  though  in  a  different  way,  of  "  Pippa  Passes." 
With  all  that,  he  knows  the  technique  of  social  publicity,  of 
effective  advertising  and  money  raising,  and  the  manipulation 
of  human  weaknesses  for  social  good.  He  is  one  of  the  mak- 
ers of  the  South.  Phillip  Klein, 

[Director,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Southern  Division,  American  Red  Cross.] 


The  Public  Health  Nurse 

TT  all  came  about  through  the  Presbyterian  minister's  asking 
Athat  a  nurse  be  sent  to  his  little  hill  village.  It  was  some- 
thing of  a  task  to  select  the  right  person,  for  it  is  a  real  test  to 
ask  a  young  woman  to  go  to  a  little  village  of  twenty  houses, 
fifty-five  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad.  The  natives  speak 
of  this  trip  to  the  railroad — a  three-day  trip  in  bad  weather — 
as  "  going  outside."  Finally  we  found  just  the  right  Red 
Cross  public  health  nurse.  She  had  been  in  social  work  among 
the  Indians  in  Alaska,  and  she  had  also  served  with  our  armies 
in  France  and  Germany.  The  story  of  the  village  interested 
her  and  she  accepted  the  opportunity.  She  started  with  a 
health  crusade  for  the  children  and  her  first  step  was  to  tell 
all  the  girls  of  the  school  that  they  must  bathe  once  a  week. 
The  next  morning  one  of  the  girls  said  to  her,  "  My  mamma 
says  you  don't  know  nothin' ;  she  says  that  if  you  wash  all  over 
in  winter,  you'll  catch  cold  and  die."  But  the  idea  took  hold 
and  she  was  soon  able  to  carry  through  the  whole  health  cru- 
sade. Finally  she  got  courage  to  attack  the  chewing  tobacco 
habit.  Everybody  chewed.  Not  only  the  men,  but  the  women 
also,  and  many  of  the  boys  start  chewing  at  four  or  five  years 
of  age.  You  can  imagine  what  a  joke  her  new  campaign  was 
in  the  eyes  of  the  mountaineers.  I  think  one  of  them  hit  it 
off  just  about  right  when  he  said :  "  We  always  been  a-used 
to  chewin'  and  spittin'  where  we  like;  it's  the  custom."  In- 
cidentally, he  correctly  diagnosed  the  attitude  of  a  good  many 
other  communities. 

I  was  looking  over  her  report  the  other  day,  and  she  is 
rapidly  developing  her  children's  program,  realizing  that 
therein  lies  the  hope  of  the  whole  community.     She  has  two 
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classes  in  hygiene  each  week  and  a  class  of  mothers,  and  she 
has  also  found  time  to  teach  two  classes  in  sewing.  One  day's 
report  showed  that  she  attended  at  the  birth  of  a  baby  early  in 
the  morning,  the  doctor  arriving  six  hours  after  the  baby  was 
born ;  assisted  at  the  birth  of  another  baby  the  same  day ; 
taught  a  girl's  sewing  class  at  the  church,  and  rode  horseback 
twehe  miles  out  upon  a  mountain  road  to  treat  a  woman  with 
an  abscess  on  her  shoulder.  I  remember  another  case  where  she 
attended  a  boy  who  had  fallen  from  a  horse  and  fractured  his 
shoulder.  The  doctor  was  twenty  miles  away  and  he  came 
two  days  later.  The  doctor  operated  as  soon  as  he  arrived. 
It  was  dusk  and  this  "  Good  Angel  of  the  Mountains"  (for 
so  the  natives  have  termed  her)  held  a  flash-light  so  the  doctor 
could  see.    The  poor  boy  died  the  next  night. 

The  "  Good  Angel"  loves  her  work,  and  her  quaint  settle- 
ment ;  and  although  she  could  "  go  outside  "  but  sixty  miles 
and  find  a  college  community,  with  water  and  sewer  systems, 
bath  tubs,  telephones,  electric  lights,  and  all  the  other  con- 
veniences, she  prefers  to  stay  where  her  people  are  being  in- 
troduced to  tooth  brushes  and  baths  all  over  once  a  week  even 
in  winter. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  awakening  in  public  health 
nursing  all  through  our  Southwest,  and  hundreds  of  com- 
munities are  now  vitally  interested  in  the  kind  of  work  this 
new  kind  of  nurse  is  doing.  You  don't  know  where  we  can 
kidnap  about  two  hundred  all  ready  for  service,  do  you?  We 
can  place  them  easily,  but  of  course,  not  all  of  them  will  have 
the  good  fortune  to  be  located  in  a  community  so  interesting  as 
this  one.  Alfred  Fairbanks 

[Manaf  r,  Southwestern  Division, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  American  Red  Cross] 

The  Health  Officer 

SOME  years  ago  a  good,  gray-haired  doctor  served  with 
faithful  devotion  as  secretary  of  a  more  or  less  hypo- 
thetical state  hoard  of  health.  Tn  time  he  went  out  and 
found  for  his  successor  a  young  man  who  measured  up  to 
his  conception  of  the  needs  of  the  state  which  was  beginning 
to  conceive  in  a  very  limited  way  the  idea  of  public  health 
service.  Two  great  men,  the  one  governor  and  the  other 
pioneer  of  higher  public  education  for  women  in  the  state, 
had  infected  the  commonwealth  with  a  revolutionary  idea 
of  popular  education.  Upon  this  foundation,  in  a  state  typical 
of  a  section  having  no  records  of  births  and  deaths  and  disease, 
no  knowledge  of  public  measures  for  the  prevention  of  typhoid, 
malaria,  hookworm  or  what  not,  the  young  doctor  began 
the  building  of  a  state  and  county  structure  for  public  health 
service  which  has  been  the  most  wonderfully  successful  fac- 
tor in  the  making  over  of  a  whole  state. 

During  the  past  eleven  years,  under  the  leadership  of 
this  one  man,  North  Carolina  has  been  admitted  into  the 
registration  area;  her  death-rate  from  typhoid  fever  has  been 
cut  down  more  than  200  per  cent;  her  sanitorium  for  tuber- 
culosis together  with  the  extension  service  to  outfield  patients 
is  one  of  the  best.  The  state  laboratory  of  hygiene,  ranking 
in  equipment  and  personnel  second  to  none  in  America', 
makes  and  distributes  free  smallpox  and  typhoid  vaccine  and 
diphtheria  antitoxin,  saving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
and  hundreds  of  lives  each  year.  Twenty-three  of  the  state's 
one  hundred  counties  have  organized  health  departments  with 
whole-time  health  officers.  Seventeen  of  these  are  on  a  co- 
operative basis  with  the  State  Board  of  Health.  A  score 
of  public  health  nurses  are  at  work  in  as  many  counties  under 
the  supervision  of  the  board.  The  state  through  the  medical 
inspection  of  schools  department  of  the  Board  of  Health  was 
one  of  the  first  in  the  Union  to  institute  free  dental  treat- 
ment for  rural  school  children,  commenced  in  July,  1918. 
From  five  to  ten  dentists  are  in  the  employ  of  the  board  all 
the  time,  treating  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  school 
children   a  year.     A   half   dozen   special   school   nurses   give 


all  their  time  to  the  work.  More  than  a  thousand  operations 
a  year  are  held  in  clinics  conducted  solely  by  the  board.  A 
state  law  was  enacted  in  19 19  requiring  a  sanitary  privy  in 
practically  every  home.  This  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
record.  The  facts  speak  louder  than  words.  Such  is  the 
achievement  under  one  man  having  wisdom,  understanding 
and  a  zeal  for  service.  And  the  state  stands  solidly  behind 
him.  It  is  said  that  the  legislature  never  turns  down  any 
measure  for  which  he  asks.  R.  F.  Beasley 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  [State  Commissioner  Public  Welfare] 

The  Manufacturer 

r"pHE  changing  attitude  of  the  manufacturer  toward  those 
A  who  work  for  him  and  his  feeling  of  desire  to  make  his 
business  contribute  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives  is  no- 
where more  evident  than  in  the  great  cotton  mill  industry. 
Its  pioneer  days — days  when  in  order  to  make  it  permanent 
and  earn  even  a  small  dividend  for  stockholders  it  seemed 
incumbent  upon  the  management  to  exploit  both  the  producer 
of  the  raw  material  and  the  laborer  who  made  the  goods — 
are  past.  Today  the  planter  has  come  into  his  own,  and  now 
we  find  in  the  new  generation  which  is  taking  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  mills,  men  of  vision — men  who  see  in  the  cotton 
mill  hands  human  beings  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Mr.  X  is  a  fine  type  of  the  new  manufacturer  and  has 
grown  up  in  and  through  the  hard  pioneer  days.  Do  you 
know  the  cotton  mill  type  of  laborer — ignorant,  without  am- 
bition or  desire  for  betterment  and  absolutely  unrelated  to 
other  groups  of  labor  or  even  to  other  communities  of  his 
own  class?  This  was  the  material  with  which  our  manufac- 
turer was  confronted,  no  obstacle  to  his  work  greater  than 
the  dense  ignorance  of  the  people  themselves.  The  progress 
made  by  surrounding  groups  of  workers  and  the  pervading 
spirit  of  progress  in  the  community  has  had  almost  no  effect 
upon  his  people.  He  proposed  to  make  the  mill  work  for  the 
workers  who  have  come  in  from  the  hills  to  work  for  the  mill. 
He  takes  the  boys  to  his  own  home  to  teach  them  how  to 
play.  He  said  to  me,  "  Did  you  know  these  people  have  no 
idea  of  what  is  fair  in  games  ?  They  never  have  grasped  clean 
play."  He  goes  on  camping  trips  with  them  and  makes  him- 
self one  of  them  in  an  endeavor  to  awaken  in  them  a  desire 
for  the  good  things  to  which  he  introduces  them.  There  has 
always  been  a  stigma  attached  to  being  a  cotton  mill  boy. 
Recently  Mr.  X  was  approached  by  some  organization  for  a 
subscription  for  a  boys'  camp  with  the  promise  by  the  solicitor 
that  his  boys  could  have  the  privileges  of  the  camp.  They 
got  the  subscription.  But  none  of  his  boys  went.  Why?  He 
did  not  want  them  to.  He  knew  the  slights  they  would  re- 
ceive at  the  hands  of  other  boys.  But  he  said :  "  What  I 
am  trying  to  do — all  I  am  working  for — is  to  make  a  cotton 
mill  boy  as  good  as  any  other  boy.  That  day  is  coming 
fast." 

"  Do  you  know  why  Mr.  X  has  all  these  people  crazy 
about  him  ?"  asked  a  member  of  the  office  force.  "  Well, 
I'll  tell  you.  A  man  comes  in  here  with  a  hard  luck  story — 
down  and  out;  we  listen — any  of  us — we  are  sorry  and  we 
say  so;  we  go  on  then  and  forget  it.  But  when  a  man  comes 
to  Mr.  X  with  such  a  story  he  does  something;  does  not 
talk,  he  works." 

His  work  is  bearing  fruit;  the  people  are  becoming  edu- 
cated. The  visiting  housekeeper  goes  on  her  rounds  teaching 
them  how  to  cook  and  to  care  for  their  homes;  the  visiting 
nurse  how  to  keep  their  children  well,  and  the  simple  rules  of 
sanitation  and  health ;  the  various  clubs  for  adults  as  well  as 
for  the  children  function  in  their  midst,  and  one  sees  a  changed 
people  and  realizes  that  the  next  generation  will  show  the 
effect  of  the  work  of  this  new  type  of  manufacturer.  His 
work  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  great  adventure — thrilling,  ex- 
hilarating, inspiring,  making  men  of  new  stature. 

He  caught   a  vision   of  what   it  would   mean   to  his  com- 
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munity  if  all  who  labored  while  at  their  work  should  be  so 
directed,  so  taught  and  so  stirred  by  newer  ideals  of  life,  that 
they  would  become  valuable  citizens,  and  day  by  day  he  is 
making  real  that  vision.  From  all  over  the  South  come  tales 
of  similar  work — new  ideals  of  service  to  one's  country — and 
it  is  believable  that  light  is  breaking  through  the  cotton  mill 
industry  into  the  lives  of  the  "  poor  white  "  of  our  hill  country. 

Nellie  K.  Murdoch, 
[Chairman,  Alabama  Child  Labor  Committee.] 
Birmingham. 

The  Preacher 

]V/f  Y  preacher  is  not  an  ordained  minister,  but  a  preacher  to 
*■  *■  preachers.  He  is  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker,  has  been  so 
for  years.  Before  the  war  thousands  of  boys  in  southern  col- 
leges annually  heard  his  call  to  Christian  life  and  duty.  He 
does  not  intellectually  believe  in  the  possibility  of  such  life  and 
duty  without  belief  in  Christian  dogma,  but,  paradoxically,  he 
is  willing  to  leave  the  dogma  to  grow  out  of  the  life  and  the 
duty.  Those  he  preaches,  and  Christ  is  his  sufficient  example. 
He  feels  keenly  the  need  for  combining  the  social  worker's 
method  with  the  religious  motive  and  soul  purpose.  He  built 
a  great  hall  surrounded  with  family  cottages,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina,  where  each  summer  he  brings  to- 
gether college  Y.  M.  C.  A.  girls  and  boys  by  the  hundreds. 
Coming  with  them  are  parents  and  ministers,  and  all  together 
they  spend  a  week  or  two  of  recreation  and  inspiration,  and 
study  about  society  as  it  is  and  as  it  might  be — if  they  would 
exemplify  Christ's  life  in  the  twentieth  century. 

During  the  war  his  "  summer  school  "  was  turned  into  an 
all  year  round  training  camp  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers.  Since 
the  war  it  has  been  turned  into  an  all  year  round  training 
camp  for  Christian  reconstruction.  Leading  laymen  and  min- 
isters by  the  hundreds  have  come  at  his  invitation  to  learn 
what  the  application  of  Christianity  to  industry  and  to  com- 
munity problems  and  to  race  relations  means.  They  have 
learned  much,  for  he  knows  that  better  social  methods  are  es- 
sential to  better  Christianity,  and  he  has  freely  drawn  upon 
the  assistance  of  social  experts  in  his  educational  enterprises. 
He  believes  the  church  has  the  surest  foundation  and  the  great- 
est potentialities  for  human  welfare.  His  efforts  have  been 
directed  fundamentally  to  rousing  the  ministry  to  realize  and 
prepare  for  such  a  destiny.  He  has  declared  to  priests  that 
they  must  nurture  the  whole  human  personality  if  they  expect 
to  reap  a  perfected  soul.  He  has  helped  many  of  them  to  in- 
terpret such  nurture  in  terms  of  working  programs.  He  has 
analyzed  Christianity  to  them  with  respect  to  relationships  with 
the  Negro,  and  has  brought  many  groups  of  white  and  col- 
ored leaders  together  to  discuss  that  problem. 

Undoubtedly,  he  feels  within  himself  a  power  in  the  com- 
bination of  religion  and  social  knowledge.  His  friends  have 
seen  its  exhibition  through  years  of  unfaltering  effort  and 
growing  leadership.  I  have  chosen  him  for  this  sketch  because 
his  is  not  a  voice  in  the  wilderness.  Many  able  and  sym- 
pathetic helpers  have  shared  purposes  and  leadership  with  him. 
Most  of  them  have  been  preachers.  From  that  fact  I  leave 
for  inference  the  part  which  the  ministry  will  play  in  the 
promised  reconstruction  of  the  South. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


Joseph  C.  Logan 
[Assistant  Manager,  Southern  Division, 
American  Red  Cross.] 


The  Negro  Business  Man 

THE  tendency  of  our  civilization  is  citywards.  The 
forthcoming  census  will  certainly  show  an  urban 
majority  of  the  population  of  the  United  States.  The  Negro 
follows  in  its  train.     The  tide  of  northern  migration  during 


the  past  five  years  has  been  the  most  significant  factor  affect- 
ing the  Negro  population.  This  movement  has  been  directed 
wholly  to  the  cities.  The  rural  Negro  population  of  the 
northern  states  is  rapidly  declining  with  the  passing  decades. 
The  city  Negro's  function  is  limited  essentially  to  menial 
service  and  manual  labor.  The  emergence  of  a  small  profes- 
sional class  is  calculated  to  produce  a  wide  chasm  between 
the  professional  and  laboring  elements  of  the  race.  There 
is  lacking  the  middle  class  of  merchants  and  tradesmen 
connecting  the  two  extremes.  This  gap  is  being  bridged 
by  the  rapid  development  of  business  and  practical  enterprises 
in  all  the  large  centers. 

I  have  in  mind  an  instance  which  perhaps  had  better  be 
described  as  a  type  rather  than  a  person.  Every  statement 
of  fact,  however,  is  based  upon  the  actual  case  in  mind. 
"  John  Smith  "  (were  that  his  name)  was  born  in  Virginia 
fifty-one  years  ago  and  had  three  months'  schooling — the 
month  of  January  for  three  successive  years.  At  early  man- 
hood he  found  his  way  to  a  large  city  and  secured  employ- 
ment as  a  hod  carrier.  He  finally  gained  influence  and  stand- 
ing among  his  fellow-workmen  and  was  made  their  walking 
delegate.  Appreciating  the  value  of  united  effort  he  or- 
ganized a  building  and  loan  association  through  which  over 
fifty  members  have  been  able  to  secure  their  homes.  He  then 
organized  an  industrial  savings  bank  which  at  present  has 
over  six  thousand  depositors  with  resources  listed  at  nearly 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  has  also  erected  an  apart- 
ment house  and  hotel  for  colored  people  at  a  cost  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  is  conceded  to  be 
the  best  equipped  institution  of  its  kind  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  "  Smith  "  has  in 
mind  still  larger  projects  for  the  welfare  of  the  race.  He 
believes  implicitly  that  the  Negro  laboring  man  possesses 
great  potential  industrial  and  economic  power  which  can  be 
developed  and  given  practical  expression  by  proper  encourage- 
ment and  efficient  control.  Though  almost  wholly  without 
formal  education  he  has  good  sense,  sound  judgment  and 
enjoys  the  largest  confidence  of  white  men  with  whom  his 
business  connection  brings  him  in  contact.  The  laboring 
people  upon  whom  he  relies  trust  him  implicitly  and  follow 
his  leadership  gladly.  Not  unlike  Booker  T.  Washington, 
he  has  a  clear  vision  of  the  things  he  sets  out  to  do  and  is 
unswervable  from  his  main  purpose.  May  it  not  be  that  in 
this  confused  and  tangled  situation  of  the  city  Negro,  "  John 
Smith  "  points  out  the  way,  and  points  the  way  out? 

Kelly  Miller 
Dean,  Junior  College,  Howard  University. 
Washington. 


The  Social  Worker 

I"  F  I  were  to  label  this  sketch  accurately,  I  should  call  it  the 
■*-  short  story  of  one  worker,  born  in  Geargia,  trained  in  the 
arts  and  social  sciences  and  in  public  law,  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses, ideals  and  plans  of  social  work,  and  known  to  every 
social  worker  of  major  experience  in  the  National  Conference. 
The  narration  of  details  would  constitute  a  most  human  story, 
centering  around  a  most  human  sort  of  dean  of  southern  social 
workers,  in  the  midst  of  human  interests  with  many  a  keen 
analysis  of  social  groups. 

Of  late,  I  have  been  thinking  much  of  the  development  of 
social  work  in  the  South,  in  its  growing  power,  the  increasing 
recognition  of  the  trained  worker,  the  stronger  grasp  and 
broader  scope  of  public  welfare  work,  and  the  overcoming  of 
difficulties  that  have  beset  the  pioneer  and  social  worker  of 
other  days.  It  matters  little  whether  we  begin  by  evaluating 
the  unusual  record  of  social  work  during  the  war  period  just 
closed ;  or  whether  we  go  back  more  than  a  decade  and  study 
the  persistent,  determined  and  unbroken  efforts  of  able  leader- 
ship ;  or  whether  in  the  interim  between  we  compare  the 
steady  and  faithful  application  of  the  true  principles  of  scien- 
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tific  welfare  work  to  social  service  and  community  problems— 
the  impression  is  the  same.  It  is  a  record  of  substantial 
achievement  wrought  out  gradually  through  difficulties.  In 
the  recent  war  work,  with  its  tremendous  task  of  organizing 
and  interpreting  new  and  difficult  problems  of  personal  and 
social  service,  and  of  community  welfare,  the  record  shows 
distinctive  and  gratifying  results  in  the  quality  of  work  done, 
in  the  training  of  social  workers,  and  in  the  degree  to  which 
the  ideals  of  social  work  have  permeated  the  entire  territory 
involved.  I  have  seen  here  growing  up  new  principles  and 
applications  that  are  bound  to  affect  the  whole  of  social  work 
and  the  methods  of  teaching  the  social  sciences  in  college  and 
university.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  contemplate  what  we 
may  call  the  beginnings  of  social  work  in  the  South,  as  typified 
by  the  early  organization  of  the  work  in  the  Gate  City,  the 
record  is  striking  in  that,  beginning  with  small  groups,  ex- 
tending to  special  circles  and  interests,  persisting  in  time  of 
acute  difficulties,  it  has  won  out  through  larger  applications 
and  broader  contacts.  And  the  story,  from  the  beginning,  has 
been  the  same:  now  working  out  essential  problems  and  appli- 
cations ;  now  leavening  the  whole  lump ;  now  meeting  disaster 
of  fire  or  flood ;  now  promoting  community  organization  and 
service  with  far-reaching  effect;  now  contributing  to  the  sum 
total  of  the  knowledge  and  theory  of  social  work. 

Here,  then,  is  the  excellent  setting  for  this  representative 
social  worker:  Studying  facts,  making  them  applicable  to  folks 
with  human  interests  and  social  instincts,  utilizing  methods, 
principles,  convictions,  persistently  and  almost  stubbornly, 
single-minded,  he  has  achieved  results,  both  small  and  large,  in 
local,  state  and  sectional  applications.  He  has  given  himself 
heedlessly  to  the  work,  nevertheless  with  pride  of  personality, 
genius  of  foresight,  a  sort  of  subtle  power  and  ability  to  "  put 
across  "  his  plans,  and  a  fearless  and  insatiable  ambition  for 
the  cause  for  which  he  labors.  Among  his  many  other  char- 
acteristics is  his  ability  to  influence  leadership  in  varied  fields — 
the  men  and  women  interested  in  civic  endeavor,  the  capitalist 
interested  in  philanthropy,  leaders  in  labor  reform,  the  law 
makers  of  the  land,  college  professors,  university  presidents. 
And  with  extensive  knowledge  of  movements  and  men  is  also 
the  love  of  quiet  philosophy,  typical  of  the  just  reward  of  the 
worker  in  social  welfare  who  would  also  become  a  dreamer. 
Would  that  we  might  chronicle  the  work  of  all  who  have 
worked  with  him — of  their  past,  their  present,  their  future — 
for  of  such  is  the  new  story  yet  to  be  told. 

Howard  W.  Odum 
Atlanta,  Ga.  [Dean,  Emory  University] 

The  Red  Cross  Volunteer 

SHE  is  a  Red  Cross  institute  graduate,  twenty-two  years 
old,  pretty,  bright,  perhaps  a  little  spoiled  and  stubborn, 
but  the  "  Darling  Attribute  of  the  South  "  says  old  Mammy 
Rachel.  Since  early  in  19 18  she  has  been  secretary  of  a 
chapter  in  a  mountain  county  of  North  Georgia,  a  county 
from  which  a  goodly  number  of  people  annually  attend  grand 
opera  in  Atlanta,  and  a  smaller  number  the  enclosure  at  the 
same  place  for  the  compulsory  entertainment  of  illicit  distil- 
lers. The  county's  politics  are  turbulent — it  has  gone  Re- 
publican— and  the  most  famous  lynching  in  the  history  of 
America  occured  within  its  bounds.  Government  is  rather 
incipient.  The  suppression  of  the  social  instinct  is  compar- 
able only  to  its  violence  when  aroused. 

She  first  volunteered  her  services.  Nobody  recognized  the 
need  for  any  social  work,  even  for  soldiers'  families.  When 
the  division  supervisor  who  preceded  her  started  to  work,  the 
chairman  of  the  chapter  felt  so  sorry  for  her  idle  and  isolated 
position  that  he  paid  a  little  Negro  boy  a  quarter  to  find  a 
couple  of  Negro  women  whose  allotments  had  not  been  re- 
ceived to  give  her  something  to  do.  In  a  month  our  secre- 
tary had  seventy-nine  active  cases  under  her  care.  She  found 
one  of  them  suffering  from  typhoid  fever  in  a  neighborhood 
where  it  had  thrived  for  years.  She  told  her  committee  of 
it  and  brought  about  the  inoculation  of  the  entire  neighbor- 


hood and  the  eradication  of  the  source  of  infection.  Not 
many  months  had  passed  before  she  persuaded  the  chapter  to 
pay  her  a  salary,  not  primarily  for  her  remuneration  but  for 
"  discipline  and  stability."  Next,  she  raised  the  funds  inde- 
pendently of  the  chapter  treasury  for  the  salary  of  a  nurse. 
Then  the  two  of  them  lobbied  the  state  health  law  through 
the  Grand  Jury  and  secured  a  $5,000  appropriation  from  the 
county  commissioners  for  the  first  year's  work.  The  nurse 
is  now  on  the  public  payroll  and  "  stabilized." 

Then  she  got  herself  appointed  attendance  officer  under 
the  state  law.  She  receives  $3  a  day  when  engaged  in  that 
work,  and  credits  it  on  her  salary.  She  has  made  good  as 
attendance  officer.  Opposition  to  the  law  was  centered  in 
one  conspicuous  instance  of  a  father  who  threatened  to  shoot 
anybody  who  "  messed  in  his  private  affairs."  When  she 
drove  up  to  the  village  store  in  the  neighborhood  where  he 
lived,  a  group  of  citizens  excitedly  heard  her  mission,  and 
refused  for  her  own  safety  to  direct  her  to  where  the  man 
lived.  But  she  found  him,  and  the  would-be  murderer,  after 
fiercely  looking  her  over,  burst  out  laughing:  "  Wal,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  I've  said  the  President  of  the  United  States 
caint  make  me  send  my  chilluns  to  school;  the  United  States 
army  nor  the  mayor  nor  the  sheriff  caint  make  me  do  it, 
but  you  aunt  nothing  but  a  little  old  gal  and  caint  make  me 
do  nothing  and  I  dont  care  if  I  do  send  'em."  Two  days 
later  he  appeared  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  and  with  her 
assistance  purchased  shoes  and  clothing  and  books  for  the 
prospective  students. 

Now  that  more  children  are  to  attend  school,  she  has  in- 
spired the  women  to  inaugurate  organized  recreation,  and 
has  secured  the  services  of  an  expert  playground  director  to 
make  a  month's  demonstration  to  the  community.  Rachel, 
who  calls  her  the  "  Darling  Attribute  of  the  South,"  is  an 
old  Negro  woman  whom  she  recently  coaxed  to  nurse  a  fam- 
ily of  ten  who  were  all  down  with  the  flu.  Rachel  didn't 
want  to  do  it,  and  when  told  it  would  be  a  meritorious 
action  replied,  "  Yes'm,  but  I'se  already  done  so  many  good 
deeds."  "I  feel  like  that  myself  sometimes,"  says  our  sub- 
ject— but  there  is  no  end  to  well-doing. 

Joseph  C.  Logan 
[Assistant  Manager,  Southern  Division, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  American  Red  Cross] 

The  Factory  Inspector 

IN  1905,  among  other  modernities,  the  factory  inspector  was 
an  unintroduced  personality  in  southern  industry.  Child 
labor  claimed  the  acceptance  always  accorded  necessity.  It  was 
a  habit  of  mind.  The  average  working  parent,  having  dis- 
posed of  his  child's  spiritual  welfare,  considered  that  the  par- 
ental duty  next  in  line  was  that  of  seeing  him  settled  in  life,  the 
sooner  the  better,  with  the  result  that,  every  day,  children  as 
young  as  eight  years  were  thus  disastrously  "  settled  " — for 
life,  so  far  as  joy  and  achievement  went. 

Through  her  work  for  the  "  charity  society,"  one  southern 
woman  saw  these  broken-down  products  of  precocious  in- 
dustrialism; wondered  why  men  and  women  who  gave  their 
ages  as  twenty-five  or  less  should  look  forty.  "  Why  don't  you 
work,  instead  of  piling  into  the  charity  office?"  she  asked 
them,  not  without  a  swiftly  comprehensive  glance  for  the  ruin 
of  sunken  chests  and  teeth  gone  and  pallor  of  unwholesome 
skin.  And  always  the  answer  came,  "  I  can't  work  any  more; 
I've  lost  my  speed.  The  mills  won't  keep  me."  Scrapped  at 
twenty-five.  "  Charity "  work  was  like  locking  the  stable 
after  Dobbin  has  frisked  his  tail  in  good-bye.  Just  one  thing, 
aiming  straight  for  the  roots,  could  save  the  next  generation — 
the  passage  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children 
under  the  age  of  14.  With  one  of  the  city  clubs  as  medium, 
this  woman  succeeded  in  having  passed  in  1906  a  child  labor 
law.  One  serious  omission  invalidated  all  her  work — there 
was  no  provision  for  a  working  certificate.  Since  the  state- 
ment of  the  parent  or  guardian  was  all   the  age-guarantee 
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asked,  the  evaders  of  the  law  could  disregard  it  entirely  with 
a  little  amateur  perjury.  "  I  think  all  the  boys  and  girls  in 
town  were  born  fourteen  or  over,"  said  the  inspector  in  de- 
spair. Before  another  legislature  convened,  the  inspector 
learned  thoroughly  the  economic  conditions  in  her  city.  Dur- 
ing that  summer,  she  went  into  more  than  five  hundred  work- 
ing-homes, and  there  discovered  that  peculiar  habit  of  mind, 
that  warped  psychological  twist  that  made  parents  send  their 
young  sons  and  daughters  into  a  mortgaged  life.  In  very  few 
cases  was  the  $1.25  earned  by  children  necessary  to  the  family 
weekly  budget;  such  extreme  cases  were  met  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  scholarship  fund  which  paid  to  the  school-child 
every  Saturday  the  amount  formerly  in  his  pay  envelope. 

Manufacturers  and  so-called  labor  leaders  fought  bitterly; 
but  in  1908  the  legislature  passed  the  child  labor  law  at  pres- 
ent active  in  the  state.  Figures  from  the  last  report  of  the 
factory  inspector  tell  in  brief  the  story  of  the  movement  this 
one  woman  started.  In  1907,  there  were  2,355  boys  employed 
in  the  city,  and  2,473  girls.  Today,  there  are  only  639  boys, 
1.899  girls.  Much  still  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Since 
1908,  the  work  has  not  gone  forward  with  the  steady  swing 
necessary  to  keep  up  with  industry.  There  is  still  only  one 
inspector,  with  three  times  the  number  of  women  to  inspect; 
and  the  same  small  office  staff  carries  on  the  work.  A  state  child 
welfare  department  is  needed;  and  to  bring  the  law  up  to  the 
requirements  of  life  in  1920  it  must  be  amended  to  include 
stricter  physical  qualifications,  and — most  significant  of  all  for 
reducing  illiteracy  in  the  state — there  must  be  educational 
qualifications,  such  as  Alabama  has  recently  adopted.  But  the 
most  difficult  work  of  all,  veering  the  attitude  of  parents  right- 
about-face, work  that  meant  years  of  slow  establishment  of 
confidence,  has  been  accomplished;  nothing  now  can  block  the 
march  of  the  new  citizenship  through  the  South.  As  one  work- 
worn  mother  said  to  the  inspector  the  other  day,  "  I  used  to  go 
on  my  knees  to  God  to  curse  you  for  taking  my  Georgie  out  of 
the  factory.  And  now,  I  goes  on  'em  to  thank  Him." 
New  Orleans.  Margaret  Samuels. 

The  Public  Official 

HP  HAT  man  lacks  perspective  (and  probably  lacks  informa- 
-*-  tion)  who  is  not  keenly  alive  to  new  and  tremendous 
stirrings  of  the  social  conscience  in  many  fields  of  endeavor 
in  the  South.  In  particular  a  new  vision,  a  new  statesman- 
ship, and  a  new  leadership  in  the  field  of  race  relations  give 
promise  of  many  forward  steps  of  great  significance  to  the 
whole  nation.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  South  has  com- 
pletely attained.  But  who  shall  say  that  even  the  North  or 
the  Negro  has  attained  to  a  just  policy  and  a  right  spirit?  In 
the  resolution  of  the  important  problems  of  race  and  group 
relations  it  is  much  more  important  to  know  where  we  are 
heading  than  it  is  how  far  we  have  gone.  If  the  eyes  of  the 
leaders  are  on  better  goals  than  in  the  past,  if  their  ears  are 
not  stopped,  and  if  their  tongues  are  no  longer  silent,  everyone 
everywhere  ought  to  take  courage,  rejoice,  and  go  forward. 
Social  progress  is  always  conditioned  on  the  relatively  slow 
changing  of  the  minds  of  men,  on  the  relatively  slow  adjust- 
ment of  man  with  man  and  of  group  with  group.  Significant 
signs  of  such  progress  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  South.  The 
South  is  proud  of  a  new  moral  leadership  in  these  fields,  a 
leadership  that  can  not  fail  to  carry  the  whole  nation  a  little 
nearer  to  the  goal  of  right  relations. 

There  are  scores  of  southern  men  who  burn  the  English 
language  with  the  vitriol  of  denunciation  of  the  iniquity  of 
lynching,  and  yet  their  voices  are  drowning  in  the  louder 
chorus  of  southern  citizenship  that  will  shortly  wipe  this  par- 
ticular form  of  mob  violence  out  of  existence.  (In  the  first 
two  months  of  this  year  we  are  told  that  only  one  lynching 
occurred  in  the  whole  country.)  Governors,  too,  are  found  in 
these  days  able  and  willing  to  put  the  full  power  of  the  state 
between  the  criminal  and  the  mob — willing  and  able  to  put 
their  own  bodies  across  the  path  of  the  crowd.  Educators  are 
assuming  their   rightful  leadership   in  social  and   racial   ques- 


tions. The  Southern  University  Race  Commission  has  long  led 
in  the  study  of  race  relations,  including  in.  its  membership 
veritable  prophets  of  southern  good-will,  who  in  study,  com- 
prehension, oratory  and  practical  wisdom  bid  fair  to  represent 
the  best  of  the  South  in  its  newly  awakening  determination  to 
do  the  utmost  for  the  Negro.  But  I  take  for  my  special  sub- 
ject a  public  official — a  governor  who  has  expressed  and 
roused  the  social  conscience  of  a  state.  Elected  upon  his  pledge 
to  stand  for  law  and  order,  he  has  secured  legislation,  used 
executive  power,  and  by  his  voice  and  personality  in  every 
part  of  the  state,  so  educated  its  people  that  Tennessee  today 
stands  firmly  committed  against  the  possibility  of  mob  violence. 
His  position  is  not  purely  legal.  He  is  interested  in  the  for- 
mation of  law  and  order  leagues  and  interracial  committees  in 
every  part  of  the  state.  His  liberality  of  views  is  attested  by 
his  trip  to  the  North  to  speak  in  behalf  of  higher  education 
for  the  Negro.  His  heart  is  so  truly  in  this  work  that  he  has 
won  the  hearts  of  the  colored  people.  He  has  denied  some  of 
their  most  earnest  desires  and  yet  has  held  their  respect  and 
good-will.  New  courage  or  the  courage  of  new  convictions  is 
taking  the  helm  at  many  points  in  the  South.  Courage  and 
conscience  are  ever  the  truest  signs  of  a  better  day. 

F.  A.  McKenzie 


Nashville,  Tenn. 


[President,  Fisk  University] 


The  Negro  Citizen 

THE  opportunities  for  education  open  to  Negroes  and  the 
conditions  and  demands  of  the  present  day  are  develop- 
ing a  type  of  Negro  citizen  little  known  a  generation  ago. 
He  is  intelligent,  self-respecting,  able  and  willing  to  assume 
his  full  share  of  civic  responsibility,  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  his  own  people  and  cooperating  with  the  white  people 
for  the  common  welfare,  but  unwilling  to  seek  advantage  by 
the  old  methods  of  white  patronage  and  favoritism.  The 
man  of  whom  I  write  is  of  this  type.  He  was  born  in  a 
country  town  in  Georgia  and  received  his  education  at  At- 
lanta University.  His  experience  since  graduation  has  been 
chiefly  in  banking  and  insurance.  For  some  years  he  was 
cashier  of  a  Negro  bank.  He  later  became  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  a  successful  life  insurance  company,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  about  ten  years  and  has  only  recently 
relinquished.  He  has  helped  to  stimulate  among  the  colored 
people  of  his  city  an  earnest  determination  to  improve  their 
economic  and  social  conditions.  He  believes  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  city  to  provide  for  the  colored  people  just  as  good 
opportunities  as  are  provided  for  the  white  people  in  the 
matter  of  public  schools,  parks,  sanitary  living  conditions,  etc. 
The  old  method  of  obtaining  public  favor — a  method  not 
altogether  abandoned — was  for  the  colored  petitioner,  with 
proper  humility,  to  seek  the  aid  of  an  influential  white  man 
and  retire  from  the  scene.  The  new  Negro  citizen  welcomes 
the  aid  of  the  white  citizen  but  does  not  seek  it  as  a  sup- 
pliant. He  believes  in  the  use  of  the  ballot  as  a  method  of 
gaining  his  reasonable  share  of  public  benefits. 

Within  the  past  year  there  was  a  city  election  to  decide 
on  a  bond  issue  to  raise  money  for  improving  the  public 
schools  and  for  other  needed  purposes.  White  opinion  was 
divided.  A  strong  association  of  Negro  voters  was  organized. 
As  a  member  of  its  executive  committee  this  man  did  much 
to  direct  the  organization.  He  put  the  case  lucidly  before 
the  colored  voters  and  before  the  representatives  of  the  city 
government.  He  said  that  the  colored  people  would  vote 
for  the  bond  issue  if  they  had  adequate  assurance  that  they 
would  receive  a  reasonable  amount  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived.  The  Negro  voters  held  the  balance  of  power.  Un- 
fortunately, they  felt  that  they  did  not  have  adequate  assur- 
ance, and  their  votes  killed  the  bond  issue.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  a  man  advocating  such  independent  political  action 
for  the  Negroes  must  be  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
whites.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  In  his  conferences  with 
the  city  authorities  and  with  other  white  citizens,  his  manner 
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is  so  straightforward  and  convincing  and  his  sincerity  and 
earnestness  so  evident  that  even  those  who  disagree  cannot  be 
offended.  When  it  comes  to  a  definite  task  for  social  better- 
ment in  which  the  white  and  colored  people  can  work  to- 
gether he  is  willing  and  glad  to  cooperate.  His  committee 
work  for  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  is  a  case  in  point. 
The  secretary  of  the  association  has  recently  written  of  him, 
"  He  has  not  only  given  helpful  advice  and  aided  in  carry- 
ing out  programs  which  were  arranged  by  himself  and  some  of 
the  other  colored  people,  but  devised  methods  and  furnished 
inspiration  for  securing  financial  support  from  five  leading 
colored  insurance  companies  for  the  employment  of  an  educa- 
tional agent  to  work  among  the  colored  people  in  this  city. 
I  can  recommend  him  very  highly  for  good  business  sense, 
ability  to  inspire  others  and  to  make  good  impressions  on  both 
races  in  his  presentation  of  his  subjects."  This  testimonial 
from  a  southern  white  woman  with  whom  he  has  worked 
in  the  fight  against  tuberculosis  suggests  the  possible  value 
of  the  Negro  citizen  to  the  South. 

Edward  T.  Ware 

Atlanta,  Ga.  [President,  Atlanta  University] 


The  Farm  Demonstrator 

YES,  we  were  much  like  any  other  rural  community,  far- 
mers, land,  crops,  and  all  growing  poorer,  or  just  holding 
their  own.  The  boys  and  girls  never  for  a  moment  thought 
of  farming  as  a  career.  "  What  are  you  doing  since  you 
left  school?"  would  bring  forth  the  answer,  "Nothing," 
and  the  next  question  would  show  that  the  big  boy  was  work- 
ing on  the  home  farm,  a  work  considered  only  as  a  necessary 
stepping  stone  to  something  else.  The  school  in  the  com- 
munity had  been  like  other  rural  schools,  a  school  planned 
for  city  children,  with  little  or  no  connection  with  the  home 
farm,  and  so  not  a  place  where  agricultural  enthusiams  could 
be  manufactured.  When  agriculture  was  put  into  the  school, 
we  began  with  a  school  farm,  a  farmers'  fair  held  every 
autumn,  classes  in  agriculture,  any  number  of  agricultural 
pamphlets,  talks,  and  any  amount  of  enthusiasm. 

Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  the  great  organizer  of  demonstra- 
tion work  in  the  United  States,  came  to  our  county.  When 
he  saw  the  old  corn  stalks,  planted  four  feet  apart  each  way, 
said  he,  "  Make  your  attack  right  there,"  and  "  right  there  " 
we  started.  The  people  listened  gravely  and  well  to  our 
lessons  and  warnings.  But  they  did  not  believe.  The  boll 
weevil  surely  could  not  cross  the  rivers  to  reach  this  sec- 
tion. After  a  few  years  they  began  to  realize  the  importance 
of  the  "  Bo  '  Evil,"  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  began  to 
think  of  him  in  terms  of  size.     "  I  done  yeady  (hear)   Mr. 

has  one  of  dem  bo  '  evils  on  de  school  farm,  and  I  pray 

he  ain't  let  him  out  to  eat  up  my  childern." 

Our  experience  is  typical  of  many  rural  districts.  When 
the  demonstration  agent  has  gone  out,  not  only  to  preach 
corn,  but  to  show  how  it  can  be  raised  at  a  profit,  when 
his  work  has  closely  connected  itself  with  the  local  schools, 
education  has  become  a  family  affair,  and  the  community  has 
raised  itself  by  its  own  boot  straps. 

Our  people  were  terribly  afraid!  Eight  men  thought  they 
could  risk  one  acre  and  try  the  new  methods,  but  finally  they 
begged  off  for  a  half  acre,  and  only  six  of  them  were  daring 
enough  actually  to  "  come  through."  When  results  were 
measured,  some  dark  glasses  came  off,  and  there  was  no  more 
trouble  in  securing  men  to  take  the  acre.  This  particular 
region  means  for  the  demonstration  agent  a  great  deal  of 
travel  in  deep  sandy  roads,  rides  across  tide  rivers  in  a 
bateau,  where  tides  can  leave  you  stranded  for  hours  with 
great  mud  flats  and  marsh  between  you  and  home,  unless 
you  learn  to  calculate  carefully;  it  means  hours  of  travel 
under  a  very  hot  sun,  for  the  corn  loves  the  sun,  whether  the 
demonstrator    does    or    not.      South    Carolina    farmers    raise 


an  average  yield  of  17-19  bushels  per  acre,  and  one  of  the 
farmers  in  the  demonstrator's  big  class  has  raised  as  much 
as  72  bushels  and  they  have  made  an  average  of  30  bushels 
per  acre.  Instead  of  six  men,  sixty  have  been  visited,  and 
these  located  so  that  the  influence  of  the  work  could  be 
felt  as  far  as  possible.  But  do  you  know,  you  can't  hope  to 
have  it  extend  much  more  than  a  mile,  even  when  neighbor 
farmers  see  the  crop  with  their  own  eyes?  There  is  always 
a  reason  why  James  can  do  what  John  can't. 

Our  farmer-teacher  had  been  to  Hampton  and  had  taken 
the  full  agricultural  course,  so  although  he  seemed  like  a 
"  boy  "  to  the  gray-heads  who  had  farmed  here  all  their  lives, 
he  knew  how  to  turn  the  trick  and  they  soon  realized  that  he 
had  lessons  to  teach  them.  The  young  man  who  must  now 
meet  the  situation  is  also  a  Hampton  graduate.  He  came  to 
the  school  when  agriculture  was  first  introduced,  and  faith- 
fully walked  his  eight  miles  a  day  from  his  home  farm,  and 
now  as  he  goes  out  among  his  own  people,  he  goes  as  one  who 
has  come  through  their  own  experiences,  to  pass  on  to  them  the 
gift  that  his  larger  education  has  given  him. 

Demonstration  agents  work  at  night  as  well  as  during  the 
day.  Often  the  evening  meetings,  held  in  remote  places 
after  a  long  day's  work,  try  his  mettle  and  enthusiasm.  He 
must  get  the  farmer's  ears  as  well  as  his  eyes.  The  war  served 
as  a  helpful  agent,  for  many  a  cotton  farmer  wanted  to  re- 
spond to  the  patriotic  call  for  more  food.  Hundreds  of 
extra  acres  were  planted  in  the  South,  and  many  of  them 
were  directly  due  to  the  demonstration  agents. 

Last  summer  the  boll  weevil  actually  reached  this  region, 
and  in  one  season  took  three-fourths  of  the  crop,  the  cotton, 
our  money  crop  since  the  memory  of  man.  Even  the  mer- 
chants felt  stunned.  It  was  more  of  a  clean  sweep  than  the 
prophet  demonstrator  had  predicted.  Said  one  farmer,  "  We 
sure  has  a  satisfying  affliction."  The  sceptics  had  to  believe; 
the  demonstrator  had  proved  his  case.  But  there  is  no  rest- 
ing of  the  case!  The  people  may  be  afraid  once  more,  but 
not  of  the  plans  proposed  by  the  agent.  Today  you  can 
see  him  working  early  and  late  as  before,  advising  the  farmers 
on  their  home  acres  so  that  each  one  on  his  list  may  plan  his 
farm  crops  according  to  his  own  ability,  and  the  land  he 
plants;  meeting  the  farmers  in  large  and  small  groups;  often 
traveling  with  the  merchants  who  are  earnestly  eager  to  help 
the  people  succeed  in  this  crisis.  In  one  sense  the  demon- 
stration agent  has  won  out  on  the  boll  weevil!  The  young 
generation  of  farmers  will  not  have  the  cotton  handicap;  the 
boll  weevil  has  devoured  his  temptation  to  put  all  his  best 
land,  best  fertilizer,  best  effort  into  cotton,  and  when  the 
farmers  learn  to  meet  the  situation  they  are  bound  to  be 
better  men.  Poor  land,  poverty,  illiteracy,  abound  in  the 
cotton  producing  states.  The  demonstration  agent,  as  a 
bridge  between  schools  and  home  acres  in  all  rural  districts 
has  tremendous  obstacles  to  overcome  and  must  be  a  rural 
missionary.  His  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  convert  to  higher 
aims  and  accomplishment,  and  those  who  are  inspired  for  their 
work  are  helping  to  make  men  for  the  country. 

ROSSA    B.    COOLEY 

[Principal,  Penn  Normal  Industrial  and  Agricultural  School.] 
St.  Helena  Island,  South  Carolina 

The  City  Missioner 

N  my  part  of  the  world,  we  sometimes  introduce  our  friends 
to  each  other  by  saying  informally,  "  Mr.  Smith,  shake 
hands  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Jones."  In  somewhat  the  same 
easy  spirit  I  would  request  the  readers  of  the  Survey  to  shake 
hands  with  "  Mr.  Reverend."  All  his  friends  do  not,  it  is 
true,  know  him  by  this  name.  Some  of  the  other  social  work- 
ers, indeed,  sometimes  call  him  the  Spoon,  because  they  say 
wherever  he  goes  he  always  stirs  things  up.  Yet  he  may  be 
galloping  across  the  Capitol  Square  of  the  southern  town  in 
which  he  is  one  of  the  city  missionaries  (and  I  use  the  verb 
advisedly,  because  he  is  nearly  always  in  a  hurry)  when  from 
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an  open  window  will  come  distressful  cries  of  "  Aw  Mister 
Reverend !  "  emitted  by  some  colored  citizen  in  the  clutch  of 
the  law,  and  crying  out  to  him  for  aid  and  comfort. 

When  did  this  city  missionary  first  take  up  social  work? 
Almost  immediately,  I  should  say,  upon  his  arrival  in  the 
world.  He  was  born  with  an  amazing  delight  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  living,  and  with  an  abounding  interest  in  and  affec- 
tion for  humanity,  qualities  which  early  generated  the  desire  to 
help.  He  was,  however,  a  school  teacher  for  a  time,  and  then 
a  lawyer,  before  he  took  up  institutional  work  as  superintend- 
ent of  one  of  the  state  schools  for  deaf  and  blind  children. 
Always  interested  in  children  and  educational  problems,  he 
was  peculiarly  drawn  to  these  handicapped  scholars,  and  flung 
himself  whole-heartedly  into  the  work  for  them.  In  this  field, 
he  rendered  excellent  service  for  several  years,  and  then  went 
into  the  ministry,  for  which  he  had  always  had  a  longing. 
Upon  notifying  his  bishop  of  his  intention  to  do  so,  the  latter 
put  him  in  immediate  charge  of  a  church,  so  that  he  found 
himself  with  a  parish  on  his  hands,  and  some  half-dozen 
preaching  appointments  a  week,  before  he  had  much  more 
than  opened  his  books  on  theology.  All  his  life,  however,  he 
has  been  devouring  information  just  one  lap  ahead,  so  to  speak, 
of  having  to  give  it  out  (he  early  finished  up  a  law  course 
supposed  to  take  two  years,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  inside 
of  four  months,  though  to  do  so  he  confessed  that  he  went  to 
sleep  repeating  the  crimes  against  property,  and  woke  up  re- 
citing those  against  persons).  He  was  duly  ordained,  and 
later  made  city  missionary  in  one  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
South.  Here  he  finds  wide  scope  for  all  his  powers,  and  his 
reserve  knowledge  of  education  and  of  the  law,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  wide  experience,  stand  him  and  the  people  he  tries  to 
help  in  good  stead. 

What  does  he  do  as  city  missionary?  Well,  he  is  called 
upon  for  every  activity  in  which  either  religion  or  social  serv- 
ice plays  a  part,  and  there  are  few  undertakings  in  which  one 
or  the  other  does  not  come  in.  He  visits  and  preaches  in  al- 
most every  public  institution  in  the  city  and  nearby  country. 
The  different  courts,  particularly  the  juvenile  court,  know  him 
well.  He  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  jail  as  he  is  in  the  various 
churches,  or  in  any  of  the  homes  for  old  ladies. 

One  of  his  chief  aims  is  to  introduce  the  people  of  the 
churches  to  some  of  the  various  institutions  of  their  city.  For 
instance,  in  his  visits  to  the  girls'  reform  school,  where  he  goes 
regularly  not  only  to  preach — and  no  other  minister  was  giving 
a  thought  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  these  girls — but  to  bring 
them  as  well  some  form  of  entertainment,  he  makes  it  a 
point  whenever  possible  to  take  with  him  two  or  three  visitors 
from  the  city,  that  they  may  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  very 
excellent  work  being  done  for  their  state's  wayward  girls.  In 
the  same  way,  with  all  the  other  institutions,  it  is  his  constant 
endeavor  to  bring  them  and  the  private  citizen  into  sympathetic 
touch.  He  has  also  a  faculty  for  utilizing  spare  moments. 
There  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  noon  in  the  sheds  of  one  of 
the  large  construction  shops  of  the  city,  after  the  men  had  had 
their  lunch  and  before  they  went  back  to  work,  which  he 
seized  upon  for  a  series  of  services.  "  But  here,"  he  said,  "  you 
have  to  attend  strictly  to  business.  You  chat  with  the  men 
for  about  two  minutes,  pray  for  three,  preach  for  ten,  and 
then  the  whistle  blows." 

It  is  impossible  to  touch  on  all  his  activities,  but  I  cannot 
close  without  a  short  word  as  to  his  work  in  the  jail.  "  What 
do  you  do  there — do  you  pray  with  the  men?"  an  earnest 
brother  inquired.  "  Well,  yes,  sometimes,  but  I  usually  play 
a  game  of  checkers  with  them  first,"  was  his  answer. 

It  is  this  friendly  and  personal  interest  that  probably  makes 
for  the  city  missionary's  success  in  this  field.  Within  reason, 
he  is  glad  to  enter  into  the  point  of  view  of  those  he  helps,  and 
was  ready  to  welcome  the  suggestion  of  an  ex-convict  who 
said,  "  If  you  want  to  take  'em  presents  in  jail,  take  'em  on- 
ions." _  For  a  time  after  that  I  had  a  mental  picture  of  the 
city  missionary  hastening  down  to  the  jail,  his  Bible  in  one 
hand,  a  bunch  of  onions  in  the  other,  ready  to  give  comfort 


with  either.  This  was  no  doubt  a  grotesque  vision.  Never- 
theless, I  wonder  if  it  does  not  to  some  extent  sum  up  what 
the  city  missionaries  all  over  the  country  are  doing;  standing, 
that  is,  for  a  combination  of  body  and  soul.  They  are,  I  think, 
the  go-betweens  of  the  churches  and  the  institutions,  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  religion  into  social  work,  and  social  work  into 
religion.  Margaret  Prescott  Montague. 

White  Sulphur  Springs  Va. 

The  University  President 

THERE  is  a  story  to  tell  in  the  very  recent  past  and  the 
very  vivid  present  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  the 
southern  state  universities.  In  fact,  in  point  of  actual  service 
it  is  the  oldest  state  university  in  existence ;  in  point  of  extended 
service  to  its  state,  in  the  quality  of  its  faculty,  and  in  its  pro- 
grams of  culture  and  democracy,  who  shall  find  its  superior? 
The  story — constituting  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  chapter 
in  educational  administration  in  southern  universities — centers 
around  two  leaders,  both  of  the  new  generation.  In  these 
leaders  were  common,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  qualities  of 
young  manhood,  loyal  service,  simple  living,  genuine  and  sin- 
cere motives,  and  calm  but  resolute  purpose. 

The  one,  the  lamented  and  beloved  university  president  of 
yesteryear,  leaving  a  remarkable  heritage  and  notable  inspira- 
tion, finds  his  eulogy  written  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  "  as  one  by  gift  and  character  alike  qualified  to  play  a 
distinguished  part  and  playing  it  to  the  admiration  of  all  who 
knew  him."  The  other,  the  president  of  today  and  tomorrow, 
confident,  clear-eyed,  passionately  devoted  to  the  ideals  and 
service  of  a  great  state  university,  dreams  dreams  of  a  living 
democracy  and  plans  for  its  realization  through  better  educa- 
tion and  the  new  citizenship.  The  one,  the  university's  own 
son,  "  giving  himself  freely,  wholly,  joyously  that  she  might 
be  strong  and  large  and  abound  in  the  noblest  life,"  sought 
to  make  the  state  university  "  the  instrument  of  democracy 
for  realizing  all  the  high  and  healthful  aspirations  of  the  state," 
and  in  so  doing  he  interpreted  to  the  people  of  the  state  "  de- 
mocracy, culture,  efficient  citizenship  "  to  be  guided  by  a 
"  confident  and  competent  leadership."  The  other,  a  student 
of  education,  for  a  decade  a  teacher  in  the  university  itself  and 
a  worker  in  the  state,  winning  his  way  by  simple,  quiet  worth 
and  deserved  merit,  dreams  of  his  state  university  as  one  which 
"  typifies  and  serves  and  guides  this  new  civilization  "  of  the 
South,  "  an  institution  shot  through  with  the  spirit  of  service, 
broad  and  quick  in  its  sympathies,  practical  in  its  training  for 
the  practical  things  of  that  life  which  in  its  astounding  com- 
plexity confronts  the  new  generation  .  .  .  resolutely  keep- 
ing in  the  foreground  those  spiritual  values  by  which  alone 
a  state  can  survive."  The  one,  a  southerner  of  national  repu- 
tation, the  planter  of  good  seed  which  will  "  grow  up  and  set 
in  motion  potential  evolutionary  processes  that  will  go  on  and 
on  working  themselves  out  in  the  life  of  the  university  and 
the  state,"  held  democracy  to  be  the  "  main  and  active  manifes- 
tation "  of  culture  and  magnified  "  democracy  and  work  "  as 
the  heart  of  American  civilization,  holding  at  the  same  time 
that  "  culture  and  work  "  are  the  basis  of  a  sound  democracy. 
The  other,  a  son  of  the  nation,  reaping  where  another  hath 
sown,  loving  the  South,  expresses  the  strong  conviction  that 
"  the  next  great  creative  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  nation  is 
to  be  written  here  in  the  South  where  is  now  the  real  center  of 
that  pioneering  spirit  which  has  made  America  possible,"  and 
sets  himself  to  the  task  of  aiding  in  the  building  of  the  greater 
South  through  an  education  which  will  add  "  to  individual 
competency  public-mindedness,  and  to  public-mindedness  an 
abiding  sense  of  spiritual  realities." 

Surely  the  story,  but  suggested  here  for  fuller  investigation 
and  study,  is  typical  of  the  South's  best  hopes  and  of  its  highest 
aspirations  for  the  newer  citizenship.  And  who  can  measure 
the  influence  of  the  university  president  in  this  new  day? 

»  Howard  W.  Odum 

Atlanta,  Ga.  [Dean,  Emory  University] 


TWO  WATERCOLORS 

By  Charles  Burchfield 


■ i 


THIS  street  with  the  red  telephone  poles,  these 
strips  of  back-yards  are  unqualifiedly  American. 
A  horse-shoeing  shop  with  a  single  coat  of  pea- 
green  paint,  a  feed  store,  a  ramshackle  one-room 
office  in  the  dusty  sunshine  of  a  Sunday  afternoon; 
fruit  trees  blossoming  behind  kitchen  windows,  rail 
fences  in  need  of  mending,  spring  grass  plots.  The 
town  may  be  Salem,  Ohio,  where  Burchfield  has  spent 
most  of  his  twenty-six  years,  a  clerical  worker  in  the 
steel  mill,  or  it  may  be  Troy  or  Carthage  or  Paris 
or  any  other  old-world  named  town  of  the  new 
world — the  town  many  of  us  were  born  in  or  the 
replicaed  town  telescoped  for  us  by  the  train-window, 
flashing  from  coast  to  coast. 

THESE  are  Burchfield  in  his  kindest,  quietest  mood. 
At  the  recent  exhibition  of  his  paintings  in  the 
Kevorkian  Galleries,  New  York,  there  was  other  ma- 
terial to  make  the  heart  ache,  conceived  in  bitterness 
and  executed  with  glowering  exactness.  Slate-colored 
miners'  huts,  cheerless,  with  unadorned  windows ;  the 
industrial  plant,  brick-red,  with  sleek  chimneys  and 
precise  grass,  defying,  artistic  redemption ;  a  signal 
station,  the  lone  sign  of  life  on  the  horizon,  and  two 
stretches  of  shining  track — things  made  by  man,  but 
capable  of  conquering  his  spirit.  And  the  most  curi- 
ous thing  about  the  traditionless  art  of  this  young 
American  is  that  he  chooses  to  work  in  watercolors, 
the  medium  for  pretty  sunsets  and  neat  landscapes. 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  QUESTIONNAIRE 

ONE  of  the  novelties  of  the  Presidential  campaign  is  the 
industrial  relations  questionnaire  which  the  advisory 
committee  of  policies  and  platform  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  has  issued.  Fifty-five  leading  questions 
concerning  industrial  relations  and  the  problems  of  capital  and 
labor  are  asked.  In  taking  this  unusual  step  the  committee 
says: 

"  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  promotion  of  '  good 
will  '  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  industry,  the  reduction 
in  the  number  and  frequency  of  strikes  and  periods  of  un- 
employment, the  improvement  of  working  conditions,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  and  welfare  of  wage-earne*rs  and  the  in- 
crease of  production,  are  aims  which  call  for  the  thoughtful 
and  patriotic  consideration  of  all  associates  in  industrial  effort 
and  of  every  citizen.  The  interest  of  the  public  is  direct  but 
there  is  a  real  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  govern- 
ment participation  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  as  well 
as  to  the  best  means  of  reaching  ends  universally  admitted 
to  be  desirable.  This  questionnaire  is  submitted  in  the  hope 
that  the  answers  will  define  a  proper  governmental  policy  and 
will  suggest  remedies  which  the  government  and  those  most 
directly  interested  may  consider." 

Prof.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay  of  Columbia  University 
is  staff  director  of  the  investigation.  Ogden  L.  Mills  is 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  and  John  Callan 
O'Loughlin  is  secretary. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  ought  to  be  very  useful  in 
revealing  the  state  of  mind  of  those  who  make  responses.  The 
questionnaire  calls  for  expression  on  many  of  the  issues  which 
occupy  the  attention  of  industrial  leaders.  Should  unions  in- 
corporate? Should  the  injunction  writ  be  modified?  Should 
collective  cooperation  be  practiced  with  trade  unions  or  shop 
committees?  These  are  typical  The  Republican  National 
Committee  in  this  procedure  seems  to  have  taken  a  leaf  from 
the  notebook  of  the  defunct  Progressives  who  pioneered  with 
the  political  research  bureau. 

HOUSING   IN   KENTUCKY 

THE  housing  bill  drawn  up  by  the  Housing  and  City 
Planning  Committee  of  the  Community  Council  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  (see  the  Survey  for  February  14)  was 
passed  and  signed  by  the  governor,  March  17,  but  with  an  im- 
portant modification.  The  bill,  as  drafted,  applied  to  cities  of 
the  first  four  classes  and  to  one-  and  two-  family  houses  and 
made  more  stringent  requirements  in  regard  to  fire  protection, 
improvements  and  sanitation.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  little 
educational  work  had  been  done  in  the  smaller  cities,  much 
opposition  from  them  arose  after  the  bill  had  already  been 
reported  favorably  by  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Municipalities  and  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Health.  To  secure  action,  the  original  movers  got  the  bill 
amended  so  as  to  apply  to  cities  of  the  first  class  only,  and  in 
this  form  it  was  passed. 

R.  A.  Hoyer,  executive  secretary  of  the  Community  Council 
of  Louisville,  writes: 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  bill  received  no  opposition  from 
Louisville  where  a  considerable  amount  of  propaganda  work  had 
been  done  in  its  behalf,  and  that  the  Real  Estate  Association,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  city  administration  and  the  Engineers'  and 
Architects'  Club  all  gave  it  their  hearty  endorsement.  This  support 
was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  each  of  the  groups  mentioned  had  a 
representative  on  the  committee  that  drafted  the  bill. 


An  educational  campaign  for  the  other  cities  of  Kentucky 
is  now  planned  in  the  hope  of  creating  public  opinion  favorable 
to  an  amending  act,  extending  to  them  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  just  passed.  Louisville  itself  is  going  ahead  with  a  city 
planning  program,  the  community  council,  which  is  represen- 
tative of  almost  all  civic  and  social  agencies  in  the  city,  again 
taking  the  lead. 

HOME  WORK  IN  THE  TENEMENTS 

MAKING  dots  in  ladies'  veils  is  a  delicate  bit  of  hand 
work.  To  fasten  each  scrap  of  chenille  firmly,  without 
breaking  the  frail  mesh,  and  to  put  the  dots  at  proper 
intervals,  requires  skill.  Moreover,  there  is  unusual  strain  on 
the  eyes  and  back  of  the  worker.  Nevertheless,  there  are  chil- 
dren in  New  York  city  who  halve  learned  to  make  dots,  and 
who  spend  evening  hours  working  with  their  mothers  and 
sisters  around  the  table  in  their  tenement  homes,  helping  to 
earn  the  family  living.  For  putting  in  a  hundred  dots  they 
get  from  3  to  3%  cents,  so  when  they  become  proficient  and 
can  make  four  or  five  hundred  dots  an  hour  they  earn  from 
12  to  18  cents  an  hour. 

Other  common  home  occupations  of  tenement  children  and 
their  elders  are  working  on  night  lights,  snap  fasteners  and 
flowers.  For  night  lights  the  tenement  worker  gets  65  cents  a 
case.  In  a  case  there  are  12,000  wax  tapers,  which  the  worker 
inserts  in  small  discs  and  packs  into  150  boxes,  which  must  be 
folded  and  numbered.  Snap  fasteners  have  to  be  snapped  into 
holes  in  the  cardboard  on  which  one  buys  them  at  the  stores. 
For  snapping  1,728  fasteners  into  place  a  worker  gets  15  cents. 
For  flowers  the  pay  is  as  low  as  3  cents  a  gross. 

These  facts  were  obtained  by  the  Women's  City  Club  of 
New  York,  in  the  months  of  January  to  June,  1919.  An 
investigator  visited  500  families  who  were  doing  home  work, 
in  different  sections  of  New  York  city.  She  found  that  in 
these  families  75  per  cent  of  the  home  workers  put  in  from 
four  to  seven  hours  a  day,  and  that  82  per  cent  of  them  earned 
less  than  20  cents  an  hour.  She  was  unable  to  ascertain 
definitely  the  number  of  children  who  helped  with  the  home 
manufacturing,  but  she  makes  the  confident  assertion  that 
whenever  the  children  in  the  family  were  old  enough  to  help 
they  did  so  at  some  period,  and  that  the  night  lights  and  snap 
fasteners  were  essentially  children's  industries.  The  total 
amount  of  home  work  that  is  going  on  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  in  April,  1919,  there  were  16,219  tenement 
houses  licensed  for  home  work,  and  that  2,861  manufacturers 
in  the  state  have  permits  which  give  them  the  right  to  send 
work  into  homes  to  be  finished  or  entirely  manufactured. 

To  end  the  exploitation  of  workers  in  home  work  a  bill 
has  been  introduced  in  the  New  York  legislature  providing 
that  no  manufacturing  or  finishing  shall  be  done  in  tene- 
ment living  rooms,  except  by  tailors,  seamstresses  or  milliners 
working  directly  for  the  consumer,  in  cities  of  50,000  or 
more  population. 

FREE  SPEECH  BY  CANDLE  LIGHT 

IN  Passaic,  N.  J.,  certain  organizations  have  been  unable  to 
hold  public  meetings  without  a  permit  from  the  commis- 
sioner of  public  safety,  one  Abram  Preiskel.    Preiskel  seems 
to  be  of  the  opinion  of  the  wool  interests,  who  apparently 
think  law  and  order  can  better  be  maintained  and  their  own 
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private  interests  best  served  by  preventing  excessive  inter- 
change of  ideas  among  workmen.  Alice  Barrow  Fernandez, 
representing  the  Federal  Department  of  Education,  some 
weeks  ago  charged  certain  big  interests  in  Passaic  with  main- 
taining an  elaborate  spy  system,  whereby  the  workers  are  kept 
in  continual  dread  of  an  invisible  power,  so  that  it  has  been 
difficult  to  interest  them  in  "  adult  education  "  (Americaniza- 
tion). Although  the  state  constitution  guarantees  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  assemblage,  and  provides  that  that  right  shall  not 
be  abridged  by  law,  the  commissioner  of  public  safety  in 
Passaic  considers  it  his  duty  to  insist  that  the  Amalgamated 
Textile  Workers,  at  least,  shall  obtain  a!  permit  before  attempt- 
ing to  hold  a  public  meeting.  The  Amalgamated  is  looked 
upon  with  disfavor  by  the  employing  elements  because  its  con- 
stitution contains  a  clause  which  to  them  savors  of  control  of 
industry  by  the  workers. 

With  intention  of  putting  the  issue  of  free  speech  to  the 
test,  representatives  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of 
New  York  city  went  to  Passaic  on  the  evening  of  March  23  to 
back  up  the  Amalgamated  Textile  Workers,  who  had  planned 
a  large  mass  meeting  there.  But  the  police  had  got  wind  of 
the  affair,  and  the  hall  which  had  been  rented  was,  by  order 
of  the  commissioner  of  public  safety,  closed  to  the  Amal- 
gamated. Nothing  daunted,  the  organization  had  quietly 
rented  a  second  hall. 

Nevertheless  when,  at  the  new  place  of  meeting,  the  first 
speaker  arose  and  began  to  address  the  audience,  several  plain- 
clothes men  stepped  to  the  platform  and  announced  that  since 
no  permit  had  been  granted  for  the  meeting,  it  could  not 
proceed.  The  speaker  was  at  that  moment  reading  aloud  sec- 
tions from  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  which 
guaranteed  freedom  of  speech.  A  few  minutes  later,  as  he 
took  no  heed  of  the  warning,  the  lights  of  the  hall  flickered, 
went  out  for  a  moment,  came  on,  and  finally  went  out  alto- 
gether. Uniformed  policemen  had  come  in  meantime,  and 
going  to  the  front  of  the  hall  they  urged  the  workers  to  leave. 
At  first  there  was  no  response.  At  last,  however,  with  the 
darkness  and  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  police,  who 
flourished  though  they  did  not  actually  use  long  night-sticks, 
the  crowd  began  to  melt  toward  the  door.  Some  one  called 
out  to  the  audience  to  remain  seated — to  come  back.  Never- 
theless it  continued  to  melt.  Someone  addressed  the  men  in 
Polish;  and  for  a  moment  it  looked  as  though  there  might  be 
a  riot.  But  all  passed  off  in  mere  noise.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  hall  was  practically  cleared.    There  remained  half  a  dozen 
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HE  Near  East — the  Near  East: 
Light  and  life  and  color  and  song! 

"Nay,  but  our  people  are  stricken  and  weak; 

They  are  dumb  who  have  suffered  long." 


The  Near  East — the  Near  East: 

Freed  from  the  crown  on  a  Moslem  head! 

"  Were  it  more  grievous  to  bow  to  the  Turk 
Than  to  die  for  the  want  of  bread?  " 

The  Near  East— the  Near  East: 
Brown-eyed  children  on  plateau  and  plain! 

"  Nay,  but  the  skin  cracks  over  their  ribs 
They  whimper  like  dogs  in  their  pain." 

The  Near  East— the  Near  East: 
Pageant  of  shawls  dipped  in  Tyrian  dye! 

"  Would  ye  have  our  women  bare  to  the  world 
Shrunken  paps  and  breasts  that  are  dry?" 

The  Near  East — the  Near  East: 

First  of  the  nations  to  sceptre  Christ! 

"Yea,  but  was  Mihir  ever  as  deaf 
When  the  bullocks  were  sacrificed?" 

— O.  R.  Howard  Thomson. 


workers,  besides  the  speakers,  newspaper  men,  and  a  few  visi- 
tors. No  violence  had  occurred.  The  threats  of  the  police  had 
succeeded  in  making  the  men  leave  the  hall. 

Intent  on  holding  their  meeting,  the  speakers  produced 
candles,  and  in  a  dim  religious  light  the  "  meeting  "  went  for- 
ward. Free  speech  clauses  from  the  state  constitution  were 
read  again  and  again;  the  commissioner  of  public  safety  was 
blamed  for  illegal  procedure,  but  the  policemen  who  had  done 
their  duty  in  carrying  out  his  orders  were  exonerated.  These 
latter,  once  the  crowd  of  workers  was  safely  outside  and 
danger  of  a  clash  over,  had  relented  from  the  sternness  attend- 
ing personal  danger.  They  joked  with  the  little  band  of  "  free 
speech  cranks,"  and  the  affair  passed  off  in  smiles. 


MOTHERHOOD   AS  AN   OCCUPATION 

WITH  a  federal  bill  for  maternity  legislation  pending  in 
the  United  States  Senate  and  interested  groups  agitat- 
ing for  similar  legislation  in  a  number  of  states  an 
investigation  at  present  being  carried  on  by  the  Maternity 
Center  Association  of  New  York  city  is  particularly  timely. 
An  analysis  of  some  20,000  cases  recorded  by  the  association 
indicates  that  the  mortality  rate  among  mothers  and  babies  who 
receive  the  care  and  treatment  afforded  by  the  maternity 
center,  is  only  one-third  to  one-half  as  high  as  for  those  in 
the  country  at  large. 

"  The  real  tragedy  then  is  that  the  usual  high  mortality 
among  mothers  and  infants  is  largely  preventable,"  says  Irene 
Osgood  Andrews,  secretary  of  the  maternity  center  committee 
of  the  Women's  City  Club  of  New  York.  "  Fully  half  will 
be  abolished  through  a  comprehensive  plan  for  maternity  pro- 
tection." 

Mrs.  Andrews  would  have  the  program  of  legislation 
mapped  out  by  the  First  International  Labor  Conference  under 
the  League  of  Nations  followed  in  this  country.  In  an  article 
soon  to  be  published  by  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
of  which  Mrs.  Andrews  is  assistant  secretary,  she  describes  the 
plan  in  part: 

Briefly,  it  aims  not  only  to  keep  the  mother  from  her  employ- 
ment at  this  most  critical  period  but  also  to  secure  for  her 
medical  care  and  financial  assistance  which  will  in  a  degree 
recompense  her  for  loss  of  wages  and  prevent  a  lowering  of 
the  standard  of  living  just  at  the  time  when  needs  are  greatest. 
The  conference  agreed  that  the  rest  period  should  include  the 
six  weeks  following  childbirth  with  the  additional  right  to  leave 
work  six  weeks  before  childbirth  upon  presentation  of  a  medical 
certificate  stating  that  confinement  will  probably  take  place  within 
that  time.  During  this  absence  from  work  the  mother  must  be 
paid  "benefits  sufficient  for  the  full  and  healthy  maintenance  of 
herself  and  child,"  and  free  attendance  by  a  doctor  or  certified 
midwife  is  to  be  provided.  These  benefits  are  to  be  paid  either 
out  of  public  funds  or  through  a  system  of  insurance,  and  are 
to  apply  to  mothers  whether  married  or  unmarried. 

For  the  protection  of  women  who  are  unable  to  return  to 
work  because  of  illness  arising  out  of  pregnancy  or  confinement, 
the  draft  convention  provides  that  the  competent  authority  in 
each  country  shall  fix  a  period  within  which  the  employer  may 
not  discharge  them  from  their  positions. 

But  Mrs.  Andrews  goes  farther  and  suggests  that  the 
mother  in  the  average  workingman's  family  whose  hardships 
under  similar  circumstances  are  comparable  to  those  of  the 
woman  employed  in  the  factory,  be  included  in  any  well 
thought  out  plan  of  maternity  protective  legislation. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Federal  Children's 
Bureau,  "  Motherhood  is  one  of  the  most  hazardous  occupa- 
tions open  to  women  ";  at  least  23,000  mothers  die  every  year 
from  causes  due  to  childbirth,  more  mothers  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  forty-four  dying  from  this  cause  than  from  any 
other  except  tuberculosis  and  thousands  of  others  becoming 
permanent  invalids.  The  Bureau  reports  that  20  per  cent  of 
all  the  baby  deaths  within  the  registration  area  occur  before 
the  child  is  forty-eight  hours  old,  and  that  250,000  infants  do 
not  survive  one  year. 

Of  fourteen  countries  in  which  there  are  comparable  statis- 
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tics  of  maternity  mortality  the  United  States  stands  second 
from  the  bottom.  Thirteen  foreign  countries  have  provided 
some  form  of  cash  maternity  benefit,  and  in  seven  countries  a 
mother's  place  of  employment  must  be  kept  open  for  her  dur- 
ing the  period  of  rest  before  and  after  childbirth. 

GERMAN   MILITARISM 

GEORGE  RENWICK,  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  in  his  full  account  of  the  counter- 
revolution, makes  three  outstanding  points:  the  death 
of  Junkerism,  the  demonstration  of  the  great  political  power 
of  the  general  strike,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  "  better 
mind  of  Germany."     Mr.  Renwick  says: 

The  whole  country  rose  against  the  old  order  of  things.  The 
reactionaries  were  left  stranded  without  the  slightest  support. 
.     .     .     The    decent    Germany   has   been    justified. 

Of  other  evidence  that  this  is  the  case,  a  pamphlet  may  be 
cited  which  was  published  in  Berlin  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
It  is  one  of  a  series  of  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History 
of  the  War  and  is  entitled  simply:  Lille.  The  author  presents 
the  whole  story  of  the  deportations  from  that  ill-fated  city, 
beginning  with  the  protest  of  her  scientists  to  the  Academic 
de  Medecine,  through  the  whole  documentary  evidence  of 
German  brutality,  omitting  nothing,  minimizing  nothing. 
These  facts,  he  says,  and  others  which  have  made  Germany 
a'n  outcast  from  the  society  of  nations,  are  still  unknown  in 
large  circles  of  the  German  people.  He  does  not  pretend 
that  the  events  at  Lille  were  isolated  and  that  only  individual 
officers  are  to  blame  though  these  are  mentioned  by  name, 
but  lays  the  burden  of  guilt  upon  the  military  machine  and 
system  as  a  whole.     He  says: 

The  German  statesman  who  has  to  deal  with  the  after-effects  of 
acts  such  as  these,  the  German  woman  who  suffers  from  the  effect 
of  the  blockade  in  the  insufficient  diet  of  her  children,  the  scientist, 
the  business  man,  who  in  vain  look  for  the  open  hand  of  friendship, 
they  should  know  why.  And  no  matter  whether  sufferers  them- 
selves or  not.  German  hearts  may  protest  against  acts  of  senseless 
and  shameless  force  which  they  have  not  willed  and  yet  not  pre- 
vented ;  for  this  unconcern  alone  they  will  voluntarily  submit  to  the 
duty  of  penitence  and  purgation. 

It  is  this  nation  that  is  asking,  not  for  a  place  of  equality 
with  her  former  enemies,  but  for  permission  to  live.  A  grave 
food  crisis  is  expected  to  arise  within  the  next  two  months. 
The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  estimate  that  ap- 
proximately ten  million  German  children  are  insufficiently  fed. 
Herbert  Hoover  writes : 

Last  year  the  American  people  spent  literally  billions  of  dollars 
in  saving  the  whole  of  Europe  from  famine.  The  present  cry  is 
but  an  echo  of  that  which  then  existed.  We  cannot  allow  our  great- 
ness to  be  marred  by  a  failure  to  meet  this  last  remaining  call 
upon   our   hearts. 

Here  is  a  typical  letter,  received  a  few  days  ago  from  a 
German  woman  who  has  lived  in  America: 

Poverty  shows  everywhere  in  our  faces,  and  we  are  looking  toward 
darker  times.  People  don't  want  to  think  any  more  of  the  future; 
we  have  absolutely  no  chance  of  getting  on  our  feet  as  long  as  we 
live.  At  present  the  French  commission  is  here  (Heilbronn),  taking 
away  our  last  cows  that  we  had  left  for  our  babies  whom  now  we 
have  to  bring  up  on  soup  of  some  kind.  Our  feelings  you  can  under- 
stand only  when  you  see  the  young  mothers  fighting  for  a  pint  of 
milk  for  the  little  ones.  Hardly  any  mother  is  able  to  nurse  her  child 
because  there  is  only  black  bread  to  eat,  and  potatoes,  and  once  a 
week  a  bite  of  meat. 

So  far  F.  has  sent  me  parcels  from  Switzerland,  but  the  Swiss 
government  do»s  not  permit  food  to  leave  the  country  any  more.  I 
shall  soon  have  to  go  back  there  if  I  want  to  feed  the  baby  the 
proper   way. 

Besides  the  food  question,  the  clothing  is  the  worst  problem.  A 
cheap  waist  which  I  could  easily  buy  for  $5  in  New  York  costs 
M.  135  to  200  here,  shoes  M.  160  to  180,  a  little  dress  I  got  last 
week,  just  the  goods,  was  M.  308.  But  our  servant  girls  still  work 
for  M.  25 — the  highest  M.  35  a  month.  You  can  figure  what  it 
means  for  them  to  look  decent. 

Our  factories  are  standing  still,  partly  on  account  of  not  having 
any  raw  material  or  coal.     But  it  is  no  use  telling  you  of  the  miser- 
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HOPE 

THIS  medallion  has  been  presented  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor  to  five  people  for  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  cause  of  prison  reform.  Those  who 
have  received  it  are:  Woodrow  Wilson,  for  his  executive 
order  of  September  14,  1918,  establishing  the  principle  of  pay- 
ment of  wages  to  prisoners  employed  on  work  for  the  United 
States  government  on  the  basis  of  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages, 
with  deductions  for  maintenance;  Samuel  Gompers,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  chairman  of  the 
International  Labor  Commission  of  the  Peace  Conference  1918- 
1919,  for  establishing  the  prison  labor  problem  as  an  inter- 
national labor  problem;  William  Rappard,  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  president  of  the  International  Red  Cross,  for  the 
development  of  the  principle  of  hospitalization  of  prisoners 
of  war;  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  Warden,  Naval  Prison,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  for  the  application  of  the  principle  of  self- 
government;  and  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  for  the  development 
of  the  "  stale  use  "  principle  of  prison  labor  in  New  Jersey. 

The  medallion  is  a  reproduction  of  a  design  that  Chester 
Beach,  sculptor,  presented  to  Adolph  Lewisohn,  chairman  of 
the  national  committee,  for  the  committee's  use.  "The  pris- 
oner, seated  but  unfettered,"  says  Mr.  Beach  in  describing 
the  design,  "  is  about  to  grasp  the  extended  brotherly  hand  of 
patriotic  labor.  The  rising  sun  of  hope  is  seen  in  the  back- 
ground and  the  soaring  eagle  and  flag,  together  with  the 
pointing  hand  of  labor,  are  expressive  of  the  uplift  and  for- 
ward impulse  of  the  nation  and  humanity." 


able  conditions — our  newspapers  predict  even  worse  months  to  come 
this  spring  .  .  .  Our  money  is  worthless,  and  all  the  foreigners 
take   advantage  of  it;   soon   Germany  will  be  sold  out. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  our  present  political  conditions. 
Our  newspapers  bring  so  little  that  we  don't  know  what  is  going  on. 
But  most  of  the  people  fear  another  uprising.  Some  change  must 
come.  We  cannot  live  and  work  under  present  conditions.  How 
it   is  going   to   be   done   nobody  knows. 

One  thing  I  admire  our  people  for,  the  fact  that  they  have  no 
hatred  against  the  Allied  nations;  and  I  think  their  enemies  could 
learn  from  that. 

Arthur  C.  Jackson,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Miller- 
Lock  Company,  Frankfort,  Pa.,  who  has  just  returned  from 
Germany  where  he  spent  six  weeks  at  the  request  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee,  in  the  course  of  a  statement 
on  the  conditions  he  found  says: 

I  find  that  very  little  was  known  in  America  as  to  actual  condi- 
tions in  Europe  at  the  time  I  left.  While  I  have  no  excuse  to  offer 
for  the  atrocities  committed  during  the  war,  I  feel  that  Americans 
should  know  what  is  going  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  future.  A 
prompt  change  of  attitude  will  be  the  only  way  of  keeping  America 
out  of  trouble,  for  complete  isolation  from  the  disease  that  is  develop- 
ing is  impossible  in  these  days  of  perfected  means  of  communication 
and   transportation. 
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SELLING  A  MODERN 

INDUSTRIAL  IDEA 

THE  Crunden-Martin  Manufacturing  Company  of  St.  Louis  manu- 
factures and  sells  everything  from  cotton  mops  to  kitchen  ware, 
pretty  much  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other;  but  at 
present  they  are  engaged  in  an  altogether  novel  sales  campaign. 
They  are  selling  the  idea  of  a  bang-up  modern  working  establishment 
to  a  new  generation  of  St.  Louis  girls.  They  are  advertising  a 
minimum  wage  of  $12.50  a  week  for  inexperienced  girls  to  start  on; 
with  a  graduated  scale,  the  eight-hour  day,  the  Saturday  half-holiday 
and  the  like  of  that.  They  are  not  only  carrying  space  in  the  news- 
papers, but  they  have  carried  their  campaign  to  the  motion  picture 
houses  and  are  telling  the  story  in  text  and  films  one  after  another 
in  twenty-five  theatres  in  every  section  of  St.  Louis. 

IT  may  be  imagined  that  the  Crunden-Martin  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany is  about  as  popular  among  old-fashioned  St.  Louis  employers 
who  do  not  meet  these  standards  as  Henry  Ford  was  in  Detroit  when 
he  first  started  the  $5  day.  But  the  plan  is  giving  them  first  choice 
at  some  of  the  most  promising  younger  workers  in  the  city;  they 
believe  for  that  reason  it  will  turn  out  most  economical ;  and  the 
spirit  with  which  they  have  gone  at  it  suggests  that  they  are  not 
going  to  stop  at  a  stage  which  puts  them  ahead  of  some  of  their 
local  competitors  and  on  the  way  toward  matching  the  best  national 
standards. 

THEIR  latest  innovation  is  to  advertise  that  none  of  their  employed 
do  any  piece  work.  "  Our  people  are  all  paid  by  the  hour  or  by  the 
day,"  writes  a  representative  of  the  company,  "  and  our  idea  of  get- 
ting production  is  like  giving  them  a  definite  problem  and  enlisting 
their  interests  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  problem.  In  some  cases, 
where  the  production  is  particularly  needed,  that  is,  where  increased 
production  is  very  profitable,  we  apply  a  system  of  group  bonus." 

IT'S  not  a  dry  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.  While  the  company 
is  going  out  to  the  leisure  time  centers  of  St.  Louis  for  new  employes, 
it  is  not  forgetting  that  life  and  labor  can  go  together  in  a  factory. 
Prohibition  closed  down  all  manner  of  saloons  and  cafes  in  St.  Louis. 
Paraphernalia  was  to  be  had  for  a  song  and  today  in  a  big  loft  room 
opening  off  to  the  cafeteria  of  the  Crunden-Martin  Company  a  multi- 
plex music  machine — a  cross  between  a  jazz  band  and  a  church  organ — 
and  a  circus  calliope,  which  used  to  operate  in  one  of  the  worst  joints 
in  St.  Louis,  sets  the  feet  going  for  the  noon  hour. 
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Recent  Books  on  Russia 

Reviewed  by  Reed  Lewis 


ANY  comprehensive  and  impartial  history  of  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  is,  of  course,  impossible  at  this  time. 
Events  and  conditions  were  too  complex,  the  forces 
at  work  were  too  various  and  profound,  the  leaders 
are  surrounded  by  too  much  feeling.  The  revolution  itself, 
indeed,  is  still  in  progress.  Much  of  the  evidence  and  many 
of  the  sources  of  information  are  still  unavailable.  Particu- 
larly is  this  true  of  the  later  stages  of  the  Bolshevik  regime,  in 
which  current  interest  naturally  centers.  This  latest  period 
is  not  covered  by  the  following  books.  Our  current  news- 
papers are  only  beginning  to  bring  us  information  about  it. 
But  many  of  these  books  do  describe  the  leaders  and  earlier 
stages  of  the  revolution  and  Bolshevism,  and  will  supply  the 
reader  a  background  for  understanding  and  judging  their 
further  development. 

Impartiality  will  not,  perhaps,  be  credited  to  one  who  re- 
views books  about  so  controversial  a  subject  as  Russia.  Con- 
sideration of  such  diverse  points  of  view,  however,  as  those 
represented  in  the  following  books  might  be  expected  to  de- 
velop a  certain  detachment  between  the  extremes  of  blind 
admiration  and  hysterical  condemnation.  At  any  rate,  the 
reviewer  does  claim  to  have  tried  to  indicate  at  least  the  scope 
of  the  following  volumes,  the  qualifications  of  their  authors, 
and  something  of  their  value.  He  has  had  the  advantage  of 
living  during  nearly  three  years  in  Russia,  through  many  of 
the  events  described. 

*     *     * 

The  Russian  Pendulum 

By  Arthur  Bullard.    Macmillan  Co.    256  pp.    Price  $2.00 ; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.15. 

This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  ablest  books  yet  written 
dealing  with  revolutionary  Russia.  Mr.  Bullard  has  brought 
to  his  study  of  the  present  situation  a  rare  sense  of  historical 
perspective,  and  a  long  intimacy  with  Russia  and  her  people, 
having  been  in  Russia  and  Siberia  not  only  during  19 17  and 
1918,  but  also  in  the  years  1905  to  1908.  A  man  of  radical 
sympathies,  Mr.  Bullard  has  yet  felt  his  first  loyalty  to  be  to  an 
impartial  presentation  of  fact.  His  book  is  not  so  much  a 
detailed  history  of  revolutionary  events  as  an  interpretation 
of  them,  a  description  of  the  broader  aspects  of  the  situation 
and  the  forces  at  work. 

The  first  and  most  considerable  part  of  his  book  deals  with 
European  Russia.  He  describes  the  peculiar  psychology  of  the 
peasants  and  workingmen  which  has  made  Bolshevism  possi- 


ble, the  war  and  the  old  regime,  the  bewilderment  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  the  beginnings  of  democratic  institutions, 
the  zemstvos,  durria,  cooperatives  and  Soviets,  the  clash  of 
political  parties,  the  land  problem,  and  the  craving  for  peace, 
Kerensky's  attempt  to  rule  with  democratic  support,  the  Bol- 
shevist campaign  for  power,  their  success  and  methods  of 
work,  Allied  diplomacy  and  "  German  gold,"  Lenin  and  his 
foreign  policy.  In  the  second  part  of  his  book,  Mr.  Bullard 
discusses  Siberia  and  intervention,  and  in  the  closing  chapters 
he  makes  some  suggestions  as  to  what's  to  be  done. 

Writing  in  the  summer  of  19 19  about  the  civil  war  between 
the  Bolshevik  and  anti-Bolshevik  parties,  Mr.  Bullard  says: 
"  Something  in  the  nature  of  a  democratic  election  is  in  pro- 
gress. Public  opinion  in  the  disputed  territory  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  sides  in  the  civil  war  controls  the  fluctuations 
of  the  '  front.'  It  is  very  largely  a  war  of  propaganda.  If  we 
read  in  the  papers  that  the  Siberian  army  has  occupied  or  lost 
the  province  of  Perm,  it  means  that  the  peasant  population — 
immensely  outnumbering  the  combined  armies — has  taken  an 
active  preference  for  one  side  or  the  other."  If  this  inter- 
pretation is  correct — and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  Mr. 
Bullard  is  right — then  the  logic  of  events  has  shown  him 
wrong  in  the  measure  of  popular  support  he  credited  to  the 
Bolshevist  regime.  Events  have  also  proved  mistaken  his 
judgment  that  "  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  one 
group  is  strong  enough  to  conquer  and  dominate  the  rest." 

Mr.  Bullard's  error  on  these  points  would  seem  to  come 
from  the  fact  that  while  he  has  recognized  that  Bolshevism 
was  politically  undemocratic,  and  economically  probably  un- 
workable, he  has  not  so  clearly  seen  the  idealism  of  its  purpose 
and  theory,  or  that  in  the  face  of  foreign  intervention  and 
internal  division  it  has  represented  the  national  will  of  the 
Russian  people,  their  determination  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
country  and  secure  to  themselves  the  achievements  of  the  revo- 
lution. It  seems  doubtful,  too,  whether  Mr.  Bullard  has  pic- 
tured Lenin  as  adequately  as  the  scope  of  his  personality  and 
achievement,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  merit.  But  Mr. 
Bullard  has  not  attempted  to  pass  any  final  judgment  on  Bol- 
shevism. The  material  for  such  a  judgment  is  not  at  hand. 
"  This  difficulty,"  he  says,  "  is  at  present  insurmountable  in 
any  effort  to  evaluate  the  social  and  industrial  innovations  of 
the  Bolshevist  regime.  .  .  .  The  Revolution  in  Russia 
has  not  completed  its  course — perhaps  it  is  barely  started.  It 
has  already  laid  the  hoary  ghost  of  heredi-absolutism.     It  has 
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If  you  want  FACTS,  read 

BOLSHEVIK    RUSSIA 

Translated  from  the  French  of 

ETIENNE  ANTONELLI 

Professor  Antonelli,  distinguished  French  economist  and  so- 
ciologist, was  in  Russia  during  two  Revolutions  as  French  mili- 
tary attache.  This  study  of  Bolshevist  theory  at  first  hand 
tells  "  without  passion  or  dissimulation  what  Bolshevik  Russia 
is,  what  are  its  philosophy,  doctrine,  men  and  deeds."  "  The 
best  and  most  illuminating  book  on  the  Bolshevik  revolution 
and  regime.  A  clear,  convincing,  unprejudiced  statement  of 
the  actual  facts  by  an  intelligent  eye-witness." 

— The  Knickerbocker  Press 
$2.00   net  at  all  book  shops. 
ALFRED  A.   KNOPF,  220  W.  42  St.,   NEW  YORK. 


Ij  Socialism  vs.  Civilization  11 

By  BORIS  BRASOL 
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INDUSTRIAL  PEACE  BY  LAW 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

expression  of  the  conception  of  "  justice  and  fairness  "  of  the 
time.  Those  who  led  the  fight  for  a  different  conception  were 
enemies  of  the  social  order. 

Can  anyone  say  that  labor  has  now  arrived  at  the  state  to 
which  it  is  to  be  permanently  assigned?  There  are  still  dis- 
senters as  there  always  have  been  who  propose  new  marches 
towards  a  better  day.  Some  of  these  plans  and  proposals  will 
find  expression  in  new  demands  on  employers.  Whether  they 
are  justified  by  the  facts  of  any  given  situation  or  not,  is  it  not 
reasonably  certain  that  an  industrial  court  dispensing  justice  as 
it  is  currently  and  generally  understood  would  find  them  unjust 
and  unreasonable?  And  thus  the  court  becomes  of  necessity 
a  barrier  to  experiments  in  new  standards  of  justice. 

If  it  is  desirable  for  the  state  to  intervene  in  the  controversy 
between  employer  and  employe  let  it  do  so  by  raising  the  level 
on  which  that  controversy  is  to  take  place.  Let  there  be  a  point 
below  which  there  is  to  be  no  argument.  Thus  at  once  the 
bitterest  forms  of  the  controversy  are  made  unnecessary.  Above 
that  point  economic  organization  should  be  made  freer,  rather 
than  less  free.  Voluntary  arbitration  should  be  encouraged, 
and  the  parties  to  the  wage  bargain  should  both  be  so  strongly 
organized  as  to  make  such  arbitration  an  agency  that  they  may 
safely  use. 

It  may  not  be  true  in  all  respects  that  that  government  is 
best  which  governs  least,  but  all  history,  ancient  and  modern, 
gives  evidence  of  the  folly  of  attempts  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  by  force  of  law. 


freed  the  land.     Leninism  is  only  one  episode  in  the  momen- 
tous process." 

It  is  from  this  broad  point  of  view  that  Mr.  Bullard  writes. 
Not  only  in  his  comment  on  events,  but  in  his  treatment  of 
the  more  fundamental  aspects  of  the  situation,  he  has,  with 
vigorous  and  imaginative  word,  written  a  highly  illuminating 

book. 

*  *         # 

Raymond  Robins'  Own  Story 

By  William  Hard.     Harpers  &  Bros.     248  pp.,  illustrated. 

Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.25. 

This  is  a  popular  book.  It  is  also  an  important  one.  Until 
May,  1 91 8,  Mr.  Robins  was  head  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  Russia  and  also  acted  as  a  sort  of  unofficial  representative 
of  the  American  ambassador  in  conversations  and  negotiations 
with  the  Bolshevik  government.  He  was  in  regular  and  first 
hand  contact  with  Lenin  and  Trotzky.  His  testimony  in 
regard  to  them,  therefore,  is  evidence  of  real  significance.  In 
a  position  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  history  of  American 
diplomacy  in  Russia  during  those  six  months,  Mr.  Robins 
shows  its  failure  to  understand  the  actual  authority  of  the 
Soviets,  even  in  the  days  before  the  Bolsheviks  controlled  them. 
He  shows  that  Lenin  and  Trotzky  were  seeking  American 
economic  and  military  cooperation  to  fight  Germany  at  the 
very  time  they  were  being  labelled  pro-German.  He  shows  the 
disastrous  effects  of  our  blind  policy  of  intervention. 

Mr.  Robins'  story,  however,  is  no  detailed  history  either  of 
American  diplomacy  or  of  events.  With  his  inclination  to  the 
dramatic,  Mr.  Robins  hits  the  high  lights.  He  takes  no  ac- 
count of  the  inherent  complexities  and  conflicting  forces  of  the 
situation.  His  book  emphasizes  several  of  the  fundamentally 
significant  aspects  of  the  revolution.  His  picture  of  Lenin 
and  report  of  their  conversations  are  of  especial  interest.  In 
writing  the  story,  Mr.  Hard  is  so  carried  away  with  dramatic 
fervor  that  he  feels  it  necessary  to  interrupt  himself  every 
now  and  then  to  assure  us  that  Mr.  Robins  is  a  good  anti- 
Bolshevist.  But  these  interludes  need  not  divert  the  reader 
from  the  important  parts  of  the  book.  Mr.  Robins'  admirable 
suggestions  as  to  future  American  policy  toward  Russia  de- 
serve to  be  widely  read. 

*  *         * 

Bolshevik  Russia 

By  Etienne  Antonelli.     Alfred  A.  Knopf.     307  pp.     Price 

$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.20. 

Mr.  Antonelli's  book,  written  in  the  early  summer  of  191 8 
and  here  translated  from  the  French,  discusses  in  sympathetic 
but  critical  fashion  different  aspects  of  Bolshevism.  He  de- 
scribes the  conditions  of  life  as  they  were  in  April,  191 8,  and 
the  early  decrees  of  the  Bolsheviks  as  they  affected  individual 
rights  and  liberties,  private  property,  land  and  industry.  His 
treatment  of  the  March  revolution  as  the  consummation  of  the 
liberal,  Socialist  and  popular  movements  in  Russia,  and  of 
Bolshevism  as  the  inevitable  reflex  of  Slav  psychology,  is  es- 
pecially suggestive. 

Throughout  there  is  a  fruitful  attempt  to  relate  revolu- 
tionary developments  to  the  especial  conditions  and  character- 
istics of  the  Russian  people.  Naturally,  much  has  happened 
in  the  past  two  years  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any 
current  treatment  of  Bolshevism.  Events  have  taken  direc- 
tions which  M.  Antonelli  could  not  foresee,  but  his  book  never- 
theless remains  a  sane,  and  helpful  account  of  his  subject. 

*  #         * 

From  Liberty  to  Brest-Litovsk 

By  Ariadna  Tyrkova-Williams   (Mrs.  Harold  Williams). 

Macmillan   Co.      526   pp.      Price   $6.00;   by  mail   of  the 

Survey  $6.25. 

This  is  a  narrative  of  events  from  the  first  uprisings  of  the 
revolution  in  March,  191 7,  to  the  ratification  of  the  peace 
with  Germany  a  year  later.  Herself  a  member  of  the  Petro- 
grad  Municipal  Council  and  the  Moscow  Conference,  Mrs. 
Williams  has  described  in  detail  the  cabinet  crises  and  political 
vicissitudes  of  the  Provisional  Government  and  the  steady 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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The  Eclipse  of  Ideals 


English  publicists  have  recently  professed  to  be  concerned  at  the  pos- 
sible withdrawal  of  America  from  participation  in  European  affairs. 

They  do  not  always  realize  that  the  ideals  which  animated  the  Allied 
powers  during  the  war  seem  to  have  been  clouded  in  the  after-war  scram- 
ble of  peace. 

Instead  of  self  determination  for  small  nations  and  openness  and  fair 
dealing  between  countries,  appear  the  parcelling  out  of  areas  without 
respect  to  nationality  and  the  chicanery  of  secret  treaties. 


m 

Weekly  Edition 


Affords  an  insight  into  the  views  of 
that  thinking  section  of  the  European 
public  which  holds  no  brief  for  im- 
perialistic designs  in  international  af- 
fairs or  capitalistic  projects  in  domestic 
policies. 

For  the  hundred  years  of  its  existence 
the  Guardian  in  Europe  has  been  the 
unflinching  advocate  of  liberal  policies 
both  in  international  as  well  as  in 
domestic  matters. 


Today  its  independent  attitude 
towards  the  complex  questions  agitat- 
ing the  world  provides  an  illuminating 
contrast  to  the  general  approbation 
given  by  the  European  press  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  pre-war  diplomacy. 

The  Weekly  therefore  will  provide 
thinking  Americans  with  independent 
opinions  and  unbiased  judgments  con- 
cerning the  questions  which  embarrass 
them  in  their  thorough  understanding 
of  European  affairs. 


TO  THE  MANCHESTER  GUARDTAN, 
Dept.  S— 2203  Candler  Building, 

220  Wert  42nd  Street,  New  York. 


-USE  THE  COUPON  BELOW  - 


I  enclose  three  dollars  for  a  year's  subscription  to  THE  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN  WEEKLY,  to  be  mailed  to 
me  direct  from  Manchester,  England,  commencing  with  the  current  issue. 


Name Address . 
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with  brief,  daily 
message  for  each 
-built  around  some 


PURPOSE 


central   theme. 


"EVERYDAY   LIFE"  BOOKS 

INSPIRATIONAL,  DEVOTIONAL 

Compact,  handy,  pocket  edition  volumes,  printed  on    thin 
paper,    bound    in    art    leather  cloth,   round   cornered.     IN 
SPIRATIONAL,    DEVOTIONAL    books, 
Scripture     passages,     an     invigorating 
day,  and  stimulating  weekly  comment- 

Building  on  Rock,   HENRY  KINGMAN 

Seeks  to  meet  the  demand  of  our  day  for  reality  in  religion  by  studying  what  Jesus  showed  to  be  essential 
to  a  life  built  on  eternal  foundations.      Arranged  for  daily  reading  and  study  during  ten  weeks.      .90. 

Marks  of  a  World  Christian,   DANIEL  JOHNSON  FLEMING 

An  analysis  of  "the  mind  which  each  Christian  should  bring  to  bear  upon  the  world,"  in  these  days  when 
we  need  to  realize  that  we  must  be  world  Christians  if  Christians  at  all.  Arranged  for  daily  reading  and 
study  during  nine  weeks.      .90. 

Meaning  Of  Prayer,  -  -  -  .90)  Harry  Emerson  FOSDICK'  S 
Meaning  of  Faith,  -  -  -  1.10  >"  Everyday  Life"  books  which  con- 
Manhood  of  the  Master,      -       .90j  tinue    their   phenomenal   appeal. 

Shall  we  send  you  a  complete  list  of  "Everyday  Life" 
booke.    and    a    catalog    of    "Books    with    Purpose". 


Ask  your  bookstore 
or  write  to  us 


ASSOCIATION  PRESS 

34  7    Madison    Avenue,    NEW    YORK 


Look   for   These  Books 

at    the    Survey    Booth, 

National  Conference  of 

Social  Workers 


A  COMMUNITY 
CHURCH 

By  Henry  E.  Jackson 

"  A  truly  notable  book,  and  one  cal- 
culated to  arouse  much  thought  and 
discussion  as  regards  the  larger  field 
of  community  religious  work." — Cleve- 
land Topics.  $2.00  net. 

SOCIAL  WORK 

By  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot 

"  All  thanks  to  Dr.  Cabot  for  his  fine 
counsel  and  for  the  new  stimuli  which 
his  clear  vision  of  the  field  and  the 
problems  of  social  work  make  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  set  going." — Survey. 
$1.75  net. 

SUBSTITUTES 

for  the  SALOON 

By  Calkins  and  Peabody 

"  Particularly  illuminating  in  set- 
ting up  the  workingmen's  club  against 
the  perspective  of  factors  which  con- 
dition its  success  or  involve  its  fail- 
ure."— The  Survey.  Revised  and 
up-to-date  edition.  $1.75  net. 

b=HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO.= 


The  Functional  Relationships  of 
Fifteen    Case    Working    Agencies 

as  Disclosed  by  a  Study  of  421  Families  and 

The   Report   of  The   Philadelphia   Intake 

Committee 


BUREAU    FOR     SOCIAL    RESEARCH 

SETBERT    INSTITUTION 

Price   75c.  1432  Pine  Street,    Phila.,   Pa. 


AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 


Advocate  of  Peace 

Monthly  Official  Organ 
American  Peace  Society    (1815) 

ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL 

Editor 
GEORGE  PERRY  MORRIS 

Asst.  Editor 

Mail  your  subscription  today 
$1.50 

American  Peace  Society 

612,  613,  614  Colorado  BIdg. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  POWER  TO  HEAL 

By  HENRY  B.  WILSON 

A  Handbook  of  Preparation  for 
Healing  of  self  and  others,  ac- 
cording to  the  methods  of  Jesus 

Foreword  by  BISHOP  BRENT 

Price  50  cents,  at  all  bookstores  or 
The   Nazarene  Press,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


RECENT  BOOKS  ON  RUSSIA 
(Continued  from  page  48) 
trend  of  the  Socialist  center  toward  Bol- 
shevism. Less  complete  is  her  account  of 
the  first  months  of  the  Bolshevist  regime 
and  its  negotiations  with  Germany  at 
Brest-Litovsk. 

Partisan  and  patriot  Mrs.  Williams  is,  and 
the  reader  will  not  find  in  her  description  of 
the  storm-tossed  waters  of  the  revolution  any 
clear  perception  of  its  deeper  currents.  To 
her  the  Bolsheviks  are  simply  "  criminals," 
the  revolution  an  event  rather  than  a  pro- 
cess. The  possibility  that  in  that  process  the 
Bolsheviks  may  be  the  necessary  inheritors 
and  transmittors  of  the  genius  of  the  revolu- 
tion, she  does  not  conceive.  But  the  reader 
will  find  in  her  book  a  useful  chronicle  of 
events  and  an  interesting  and  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  the  political  kaleidescope  and  of 
the  opinion  of  no  small  part  of  the  Russian 
intelligentsia  during  that  momentous  year. 


Ten  Days  That  Shook  the  World 
By  John  Reed.     Boni  &  Liveright.  371  pp., 
illustrated.     Price   $2.00;    by  mail   of   the 
Survey  $2.10. 

Partisan,  too,  is  John  Reed.  But  to  him 
the  Bolsheviki  are  the  saviours  of  the  revo- 
lution, the  heroic  builders  of  a  new  order. 
He  describes  what  happened  in  Petrograd  in 
those  momentous  days  of  November,  1917, 
when  the  Bolsheviks  won  to  power.  Hurry- 
ing between  Smolny  and  the  Winter  Palace, 
the  Duma  and  Tsarskoye  Selo,  he  kept  him- 
self always  at  the  center  of  events.  His  book 
is  an  intimate  account  of  the  leaders,  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  never-ending  meetings, 
attempts  to  stem  the  Bolshevik  tide,  the  be- 
wildering succession  of  proclamations,  ap- 
peals and  decrees,  utter  confusion,  and  heroic 
impulse.  It  is  a  photographic  picture,  fo- 
cussed  through  the  author's  sympathies,  but 
rich  in  first  hand  impressions.  The  reader 
will  find  no  careful  weighing  of  event,  no 
pathway  through  the  maze,  but  something 
of  the  feel  and  fervor  of  one  of  the  great 
climaxes  of  history.  The  book  also  includes, 
in  text  and  apoendices,  translations  of  many 
original  documents  and  has  especially  help- 
ful notes  on  the  political  parties,  popular  or- 
ganizations and  Russian  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure- 

*     •     * 

Open  Gates  to  Russia 
By  Malcolm   W.   Davis.     Harper  &  Bros. 
315  pp.,  illustrated.     Price  $2.00;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $2.25. 

Mr.  Davis  has  written  a  non-political 
book,  one  which  looks  beyond  the  revolution 
and  civil  war  to  the  period  of  reconstruction 
which  must  shortly  absorb  the  energies  of 
the  Russian  people.  As  a  result  of  several 
years'  wide  experience  in  Russia  and  Si- 
beria, he  surveys  Russia's  most  pressing  eco- 
nomic needs.  His  discussion  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  trade  and  commercial  development  is 
full  of  concrete  suggestions  of  practical  value 
to  the  business  man.  He  discusses  how 
America  can  help  Russia  in  such  lines  as 
education,  public  health  and  recreation.  He 
points  out  the  absorbing  interest  of  Russia 
to  the  traveler. 

Mr.  Davis  is  anxious  to  arouse  America 
to  her  opportunity  in  the  new  Russia,  an  op- 
portunity, however,  which  he  considers  from 
no  selfish  nationalistic  point  of  view,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  furthering  interna- 
tional understanding  and  cooperation.  Not 
only  does  he  show  how  America  can  be  of 
efficient  service  to  Russia  but  he  also  creates 
a  healthy  respect  for  what  Russia  might  con- 
tribute to  America.  The  book  contains  many 
comments  on  current  events  and  glimpses  of 
Russian  character  and  customs,  which  will 
be    of    interest    to    the    general    reader.      It 
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THE  GIRL 

AND 

THE  JOB 

By  Helen  C.  Hoerle  and 
B.  Saltzberg 

This  practical  book  tells  what  a  girl 
should  know  about  job-hunting,  how  to 
estimate  her  abilities,  and  what  are  the 
chances  for  advancement  in  the  300  oc- 
cupations described.     Price  $1 .50. 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY 


No  Social  Worker 

can  do  justice  to  his  work  if  he  has  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  sexology. 

The  best  and  clearest  thought  in 
modern  sexology  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
William  J.  Robinson's  books.  Here  are 
some  titles: 

Woman  :  Her  Sex  and  Love  Life. .  .   $3.00 
Sex  Knowledge  for  Men,  with  a  Pro- 
gram of  Sex  Education  for  the  Boy     2.00 

Sexual  Problems  of  Today 2.00 

Sexual  Truths 4.00 

Eugenics  and  Marriage 1.50 

Never  Told  Tales 1.50 

Stories  of  Love  and  Life 1.50 

Sex    Morality — Past,    Present   and 

Future    1.50 

Birth  Control   1.50 

THE  CRITIC  and  GUIDE  CO. 
12  Mt.  Morris  Park  West      New  York  City 


-For    the    ordinary    teacher- 
•without    previous    training— 


LEADERSHIP  OF 
GIRLS'  ACTIVITIES 

By  Mary  E.  Moxcey 

Author  of 
"Girlhood  and  Character" 

The  scope  of  this  manual  is  self- 
determined  activities — mental,  physical, 
and  social — of  girls  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four. 

A  book  that  is  psychologically  correct, 
pedagoclally  accurate  and  authoritative, 
and  at  the  same  time  simple  and  readable. 

Price,  net,  50c;  postage,  5c.  additional. 
Price  is  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

THE  ABINGDON  PRESS 

New  York    (Founded  1789)    Cincinnati 


SPEAKERS:     ^e ,  assis*   ,n   Paring  spe- 
"T     rt  .  Cial  articles,  papers,  speech- 

es,   debates.      Expert,    scholarly    service.      Authors 
Keseabch    Bureau,    500    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York 


A  Study  of  Commercial  Recreation 

Motion  Pictures  as  a  Phase  of  Com- 
mercialized Amusements 

Bt  JOHN  J.  PHELAN,  Ph.D. 
The  Mott  Popular  Subject  Today.     Tremte4 

in  the  Mott  Scientific  Manner. 
292  pages.    Survey  Serixis  111.    price  $2.00 

LITTLE  BOOK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

1915  Jefferson  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio 


should  not  be  neglected  by  anyone  interested 
in  commercial  or  other  relationships  with 
Russia. 


The  Prelude  to  Bolshevism 

By  A.  F.  Kerensky.     Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 

312    pp.      Price    $2.50;    by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $2.60. 

This  will  be  an  important  source  to  the 
future  historian.  The  reader  who  expects  to 
find  in  it  any  general  account  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  or  of  Kerensky's  own 
part  in  those  eight  months,  will  be  disap- 
pointed. The  book  consists  of  the  steno- 
graphic report  of  Kerensky's  testimony, 
given  only  a  few  days  before  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution,  before  the  Commission  of  In- 
quiry into  the  Kornilov  Rising  of  September, 
1917,  together  with  supplementary  remarks 
which  he  has  later   interpolated. 

The  book  is  hard  reading.  Yet  to  the 
student  of  the  Russian  Revolution  it  fur- 
nishes not  only  highly  significant  evidence 
respecting  the  Kornilov  affair,  but  also  much 
light  on  the  character  and  personality  of 
Kerensky  himself.  History  must  decide 
whether  he  is  right  in  thinking  that  the 
Kornilov  uprising  so  alarmed  the  masses  as 
to  the  possibility  of  a  counter  revolution  that 
the  Bolshevist  success  became  inevit-Sle,  and 
that  but  for  that  uprising  the  Provisional 
Government  could  have  sobered  the  popu- 
lace and  spared  Russia  the  tragedy  of  civil 
war. 


Fighting  Without  a  War 

By  Ralph   Albertson.     Harcourt,   Brace   & 

Howe.     138  pp.,   illustrated.     Price  $1.00; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.20. 

To  anyone  still  doubtful  about  the  effects  of 
military  intervention  in  Russia,  this  little 
book  will  be  illuminating.  It  describes,  as 
seen  from  the  inside,  the  British-American 
expedition  into  North  Russia  and  the  reaction 
of  the  Russian  people  during  the  year  it 
lasted.  It  is  a  tragic  story  of  good  intentions, 
stupidity,  suffering  and  misunderstanding — 
of  utter  failure.  Yet  Mr.  Albertson's  chief 
conclusions  must  be  generally  shared  by  his 
fellow  members  in  that  unfortunate  venture. 
On  reading  it,  a  cynic  might  well  smile  at 
our  wish  to  save  civilization  from  Bol- 
shevism. 

*     »     » 

Lenin 

By     Albert     Rhys     Williams.       Scott     & 

Seltzer.     202  pp.     Price  $1.35;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $1.55. 

Lenin  is  beyond  cavil  a  remarkable  man — 
history  will  probably  call  a  him  a  great  one. 
We  have  as  yet  no  adequate  account  of  his 
personality,  his  achievement  and  limitations. 
Mr.  Williams'  Lenin  is  a  thin  book.  The 
biographical  material  is  meagre.  There  is 
practically  no  consideration  of  Lenin's  be- 
liefs and  program.  It  is  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  sentimental,  uncritical  admira- 
tion. Yet  it  throws  not  a  little  light  on 
Lenin,  and  until  a  more  adequate  volume  ap- 
pears may  help  to  offset  some  of  the  falsehood 
that  has  been  printed  about  Russia's  premier. 
The  book  also  contains  interesting  extracts 
from  Ransome's  Russia  in  1919,  and  Ray- 
mond Robins'  Own  Story. 


Russia  As  an  American  Problem 

By  John  Spargo.  Harper  &  Bros.  444  pp. 
Price  $2.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.50. 
Mr.  Spargo's  latest  volume  is  intended  as 
a  challenge  to  America — especially  American 
capital — to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Russia.  The  book  is,  how- 
ever, less  about  Russia  herself  than  her  in- 
ternational situation.  He  shows  how  before 
the    war    Germany    had    come    to    dominate 


B  O  NI       and 
LIVERIGHT 

Notable  Books 
Hey-Rub-a-Dub-Dub 

By  Theodore  Dreiser 

It  is  a  book  which  contains 
all  of  the  mystery  and  terror 
and  wonder  of  life.  It  is  done 
in  the  author's  fine,  straight- 
forward style  and  it  has  been 
called  his  most  successful 
product.  A  series  of  satirical, 
philosophical  essays  and  a 
permanent  contribution  to 
American   letters. 

$1.75 

Liberalism  in  America 

By  Harold  E.  Stearns 

A  study  of  the  fragile  struc- 
ture of  American  Liberalism 
as  it  existed  before  the  war ; 
the  sudden  disintegration  of 
that  liberalism  under  the 
stress  of  war  hysteria ;  its 
present  pitiful  status.  The 
book  shows  the  urgency  of  a 
liberal  attitude  of  mind  in 
America  during  the  coming 
twenty  years. 

$1.75 

British  Labor  and  the 
War 

By  Paul  U.  Kellogg 

(in  collaboration  with  Arthur 
Gleason).  The  subtitle  of 
this  book  is  "  Reconstructors 
for  a  New  World,"  and  the 
authors  give  a  full  account  of 
the  war  and  the  after  the  war 
aims  of  British  labor.  Mr. 
Kellogg  is  the  editor  of  "  The 
Survey  "  and  his  collaborator 
is  the  author  of  "  Within  the 
British  Isles."  They  know 
their  subject. 

.50 


$2. 

Our  America 


By  Waldo  Frank 

In  The  New  York  Times  Gil- 
bert Cannan  wrote  about  this 
book  :  "  A  modern  miracle,  a 
mystery  of  America,  a  drama 
and  a  spilling  of  revelation." 
Mr.  Frank  foresees  a  great 
spiritual  victory  for  America 
— as  great  as  her  material 
victory  has  ever  been. 

$1.75 

Ten  Days  That  Shook 
the  World 

By  John  Reed 

An  intimate  picture  of  those 
terrible  and  thrilling  days  in 
Petrograd  when  history  was 
made.  The  New  Republic 
says  :  "  It  is  a  book  that  can- 
not be  ignored  by  friends  or 
enemies  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  Russia." 

$2.00 

OUTLAND 

By  Mary  Austin 

"  It  is  an  absorbing  tale  of 
love  and  treachery,  of  jeal- 
ousy and  greed  and  death  and 
redemption.  It  is  a  volume 
to  linger  over  and  to  return 
to  again  and  again  so  full  is 
it  of  beauty." — The  Neio  York 
Times. 

$1.60 

On  mail  orders  add  eight 
per  cent  of  the  price 
of     each    book    for    postage 

101  East  40th  Street 
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Books  That  Are  Tools 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  INDUSTRY 

by  William  Adams  Brown 

The  author  outlines  the  principles  of  Christianity  in 
their  application  to  the  question  of  wages,  hours  of 
labor,  sanitation,  housing.    Postpaid,  40  cents. 

ICE  BREAKERS 

by  Edna  Geister 

A  new  edition,  the  sixth,  revised  and  enlarged  to  include 
new  cotillion  figures  which  are  easy  to  execute  yet 
beautiful  or  mirth  provoking;  p-ames  for  church  socials 
adaptable  to  groups  of  all  ages  so  that  Grandfather 
plays  with  small  Betsey;  stunts  for  rural  community 
recreation  which  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  keep  the 
young  people  on  the  farm.    Postpaid,  $1.45. 

FACTORY  WORK  FOR  GIRLS 

by  Margaret  Hodgen 

One  in  a  Vocational  Series  designed  to  dignify  factory 
work  in  its  relation  to  the  world  of  industry. 

Boards.    Postpaid,  95  cents 

THE  HALL  WITH  D  O  OR  S-A  Vocational  Story 
by  Louise  S.  Hasbrouck 

Which  door  to  life?  College?  Business?  Social 
Work?  Home?  A  group  of  normal  fun-loving  girls 
form  the  V.  V.  Club  to  find  out.  Did  they  open  the 
right  doors  out  of  the  Hall  of  Girlhood  on  to  the  way 
of  Achievement?  This  is  a  book  for  which  mothers 
and  teachers  have  long  been  waiting  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  their  girls.    Postpaid,  $1.60. 

B°°  where  oT^"  THE  WOMANS  PRESS   6^C  YofkCitVe' 


Your  Baby's  Cry 

Do  you  know  whether  that  cry  is  a  warning  of 
sickness  or  just  discomfort?  Dr.  J.  P.  Crozer 
Griffith's  book — 

Care  of  the  Baby 

tells  yon  how  to  interpret  your  baby's  cry — and  many 
other  things  a  mother  wants  to  know.  Used  by 
mothers  the  country  over.     $1.50 — illustrated. 

At  leading  bookstores  or 

W.  B.  SAUNDERS   COMPANY,  Philadelphia 


Endorsed  by  American 
Medical  Association  ;  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education ; 
Educational  Department, 
University   of    New    York. 


Russian  trade.  The  larger  part  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  an  arresting  analysis  of  what 
Mr.  Spargo  regards  as  the  menace  of  Japan, 
her  sinister  diplomacy  in  China,  and  her 
machinations  in  eastern  Siberia.  He  con- 
ceives of  America  as  the  steersman  who  can 
guide  Russia  between  the  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis  of  western  and  eastern  imperialism. 
For  us  to  secure  a  very  large  share  of  Rus- 
sia's trade  is,  he  urges,  not  only  in  our  own 
self-interest,  but  also  a  necessary  means  of 
safeguarding  a  democratic  Russia  and  a 
world  peace.  The  book  gives  a  very  summary 
account  of  Russia's  needs  and  vast  resources 
and  statistics  of  her  economic  growth,  com- 
piled from  sources  already  easily  available 
to  the   general   reader. 

*  *     • 

The  Cossacks 

By  W.  P.  Cresson.  Brentano's.  239  pp., 
Illustrated.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $2.75- 

Mr.  Cresson  has  written  an  interesting 
sketch  of  that  military  caste  in  Russia,  who, 
originally  frontiersmen  and  adventurers, 
mixed  with  their  Tartar  neighbors  and, 
molded  by  the  steppes  and  the  free  life  of 
the  border,  developed  certain  distinct  traits 
and  military  traditions  and  acquired  special 
rights  and  duties  which  have  differentiated 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  Russian  people. 
The  complete  story  of  their  origin  and  de- 
velopment, so  closely  connected  with  Rus- 
sian history,  lies  still  in  obscure  sources,  but 
Mr.  Cresson  has  done  the  English  reader  a 
service  in  sketching  some  of  the  principal 
events  of  that  story  and  the  deeds  of  the  great 
Cossack  heroes — the  legendary  Yermak  and 
Mazeppa,  Bogdan,  Pougatchev  and  Platov. 
The  Cossack  story  also  includes  the  first  ef- 
forts for  a  free  Ukraine,  revived  now  after 
several  centuries.  Mr.  Cresson  has  included 
several  chapters  describing  the  organization 
and  government  of  the  Cossacks  and  their 
territories  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution. 

*  *     • 
Pioneers  of  the  Russian  Revolution 

By  Dr.  Angelo  S.  Rappoport.  Brentano's. 
281  pp.,  illustrated.  Price  $2.25;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $2.35. 

This  book  gives  the  impression  of  having 
been  made  to  order.  Two  opening  chapters 
which  compare  and  differentiate  in  a  theo- 
retical but  suggestive  fashion  the  French  and 
Russian  revolutions  furnish  its  only  contact 
with  current  events.  The  bulk  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  story  of  revolutionary  theory 
and  effort  in  Russia  from  the  Decembrists  of 
1825  to  the  accession  of  Nicholas  II.  in  1894. 
As  a  background  for  understanding  the  Revo- 
lution of  1917  it  has  therefore  a  limited  use- 
fulness. Concluding  chapters  on  the  Jews  in 
Russia  and  in  the  Great  War  have  little  re- 
lation to  the  rest  of  the  book.  For  the  period 
covered,  however,  the  author  has  summarized 
considerable  material  and  amassed  a  useful 
array  of  fact  showing  how  the  natural  demo- 
cratic instinct  of  the  Slav,  overridden  by  the 
autocracy,  expressed  itself  in  a  steadily 
gathering  spirit  of  revolt. 


Bolshevism 

By  John  Spargo.    Harper  &  Bros.     389  pp. 
Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

The  most  serviceable  part  of  Mr.  Spargo's 
book  is  his  summary  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  Russia  up  to  1917.  His  treat- 
ment of  the  period  from  the  March  Revolu- 
tion to  the  Bolshevik  coup  d'etat  is  vitiated 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  wholly  misconceived 
actual  conditions  during  those  months.  The 
temper  of  a  people  cannot  always  be  deduced 
from  political  resolutions.  His  analysis 
of  Bolshevism  also  is  wholly  theoretical, 
and  will  not  help  the  reader  to  a  real  under- 
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standing.     To  Mr.  Spargo  Bolshevism  is  not 
part  of  a  historical  process,  but  a  theory. 

Some  of  his  criticisms  are  pertinent  enough. 
But  why  Bolshevism  has  succeeded  for  two 
and  a  half  years,  and  what  it  has  really  been 
trying  to  do,  the  reader  of  Mr.  Spargo's  book 
will  have  no  idea  whatever.  This  is,  perhaps, 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  writing  he  had  the 
advantage  neither  of  the  perspective  of  time 
nor  of  a  first  hand  acquaintance  with  condi- 
tions. The  book,  however,  will  do  the  par- 
tisan of  Bolshevism  no  harm. 


Russia  in  1919 

By  Arthur  Ransome.    B.  W.  Huebsch.   232 

pp.     Price   $1.50;   by  mail  of  the   Survey 

$1.70. 

This  is  Mr.  Ransome's  rather  conversational 
account  of  his  visit  to  Petrograd  and  Moscow 
in  February  and  March,  1919.  He  describes 
with  sympathetic  objectiveness  the  outward 
appearances  of  the  cities,  and  the  intimate 
details  of  everyday  life.  There  are  thumb- 
nail sketches  of  prominent  Bolshevik  leaders, 
Soviet  meetings,  the  theaters,  the  work  of 
the  departments  of  labor  and  education,  etc. 
The  book  will  help  the  reader  to  understand 
some  of  the  Bolshevik  governmental  methods 
and  machinery.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
of  our  correspondents  now  there  will  give  us 
as  vivid  and  even  more  comprehensive  a  pic- 
ture of  Russia  in  1920. 

*     *     » 

The  Red  Heart  of  Russia 

By  Bessie  Beatty.  Century  Co.  480  pp. 
Illustrated.  Price  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $3.25. 

Miss  Beatty  was  in  the  midst  of  political 
crises  in  Petrograd  from  June,  1917,  to  March, 
1918.  She  lived  at  the  War  Hotel.  She  knew 
Lenin  and  Peters,  Kerensky  and  Babushka. 
She  talked  with  all  sorts  of  people.  Her 
book  is  a  narrative  of  personal  experience 
against  the  background  of  the  revolution. 
She  tells  vividly  many  of  the  little  picturesque 
things  that  history,  as  well  as  her  contem- 
poraries, will  want  to  know.  The  opinions 
of  the  different  political  groups  and  the  at- 
titude of  the  people  are  interpreted.  She 
describes  sympathetically  the  sequence  of 
events.  It  is  an  agreeable  and  useful  book, 
not  attempting  historic  completeness  or  final 
judgments,  but  a  story  freshly  told  and  alive 
to  the  hopes  and  ideals  of  a  "  great  moment." 


Russia  White  or  Red 

By  Oliver  M.  Sayler.  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
312  pp.  Illustrated.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $2.75- 

The  Russian  Theater  under  the  Revolu- 
tion 

By  Oliver  M.  Sayler.  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
273  pp.  Illustrated.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $2.75. 

Mr.  Sayler  arrived  in  Moscow  from  Vladi- 
vostok during  the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  His 
book,  Russia  White  or  Red,  is  a  pleasantly 
told  account  of  his  experiences  during  the 
next  six  months,  with  intelligent  and  un- 
biased comment  on  the  Revolution.  But  it 
is  neither  a  complete  record  nor  an  inter- 
pretation of  event3,  and  will  appeal  pri- 
marily to  those  ,vho  may  still  be  interested 
in  getting  the  background  of  revolutionary 
events  and  vivid  glimpses  of  daily  living  dur- 
ing the  first  months  of  the  Bolshevist  regime. 
Of  more  importance  is  Mr.  Savler's  The 
Russian  Theater  under  the  Revolution.  This 
is  the  product  of  the  special  study  which  took 
mm  to  Russia.  It  is  a  comprehensive  and 
graphic  account  of  the  art  of  the  Russian 
theater.  There  is  no  other  place  where  the 
English  student  of  contemporary  drama  can 
turn  for  so  complete  and  interesting  an  ac- 
count of  the   personalities,   ideals   and   influ- 
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Keep  your  religious  thinking  abreast  of  your  other 
|  thinking ! 
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Christian 
Century 

A  Journal  of  Religion 

CHARLES     CLAYTON     MORRISON 
and  HERBERT  L.  WILLETT,   Editors 

IN  THESE  days  of  great  thinking  on  world  themes, 
church  leaders  must  think  greatly  on  Christian 
themes.  A  notable  series  of  brilliant  and  candid  articles 
by  leading  American  thinkers,  covering  the  entire  range 
of  typical  present-day  opinion  from  orthodox  apologetic 
to  radical  criticism,  is  now  appearing  in  The  CHRIST- 
IAN CENTURY,  on  the  general  subject — 
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Will  the  Church  Survive?" 


The  most  significant  journalistic  offering  in  the  history  of  the 
American  religious  press.    Among  the  writers  are : 


Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer 
Mr.  John  Spargo 
Dr.  Joseph  Ernest  McAfee 
Mr.  Francis  Hackett 
The  Hon.  Louis  F.  Post 
Dr.  Graham  Taylor 
Prof.  Harry  F.  Ward 


Dr.  Shailer  Mathews 
Dr.  Burris  Jenkins 
Dr.  Edward  Scribner  Ames 
Bishop  Francis  J.  McConneH 
Dr.  YV.  Douglas  Mackenzie 
Mr.  Max  Eastman 
Mr.  Carl  Sandburg 
Dr.  H.  D.  C.  Maclachlan 
and  others. 


The  Subscription  Price  of 
The  Christian  Century  is  Three  Dollars  a  Year. 

Nezv  Subscribers  note  two  special  acquaintance  offers  in  coupon*  below. 

— Tear  off  and  mail  today — — — 


Acquaintance  Subscription  to  Jan.  1,  1921,  S3. 


The  Christian  Century,  712  E.  40th  St., 
Chicago. 
For  the  enclosed  $2  please  send  me  The 
Christian  Century,  weekly,  until  Jan.  1, 
1921,  and  a  copy  of  The  Protestant,  by  Burris 
Jenkins. 

Name 

Address    


Five  Months'  Acquaintance  Subscription,  SI. 


The   Christian   Century,   T12   E.   40th    St.. 
Chicago. 
For   the   enclosed   $1    please  send    me   The 
Christian   Century  for  a  trial   period  of  3 
months   (22  issues). 


Name  .  . 
Address 
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HOSPITALS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

Advice  on  construction  plans  and  operation  prob- 
lems made  available  through  the 

Hospital  and  Institutional  Bureau 
of  Consultation 


HENRY  C.  WRIGHT 

Director 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Chicago    School   of    Civics    and    Philanthropy 

1920  Summer  Quarter,  June  21-September  3 

First    Term,    June    21  —  July    28 
Second  Term,  July  29 — September  3 

New  students  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  each  term 

General  Course  for  Social  Workers 

Special  Course  in  Industrial  Service 

Special  Recreation  Course  with  Technical  classes  at  Hull-House 

Special  Courses  for  Public  Health  Nurses 

For   information,   address   the   Dean,   2SS9   Michigan   Avenue,   Chicago 


ences  that  have  given  the  Russian  theater  its 
artistic  pre-eminence- 

*     *     * 

Three  Aspects  of  the  Russian  Revolution 
By  Emile  Vandervelde.     Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    281pp.    Price  $1.75 ;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.90. 

Mr.  Vandervelde  was  in  Russia  during 
May  and  June,  1917,  as  a  member  of  the  Bel- 
gian Socialist  Mission.  His  book  has  been 
outdistanced  by  events,  but  is  distinguished 
from  others  of  that  class  by  an  interesting 
and  detailed  report  of  conditions  as  he  saw 
them  in  the  factories,  and  a  picturesque  ac- 
count of  his  visit  to  the  soldiers  on  the  Rus- 
sian front,  both  of  which  are  filled  with  keen 
observations  on  Russian  character. 


The  Bullitt  Mission  to  Russia 

B.   W.    Huebsch.      151    pp.      Paper   bound. 

Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.60. 

B.  W.  Huebsch  here  reprints  those  parts  of 
William  C.  Bullitt's  testimony  relating  to 
Russia  before  the  Senate  Committee  on   For- 


eign Relations  last  September.  Except  for  the 
terms  of  peace  which  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment declared  itself  ready  to  accept  in  March, 
1919,  Mr.  Bullitt's  testimony — he  was  in  Rus- 
sia only  a  week — throws  more  light  on  the 
Peace  Conference  and  its  attitude  toward 
Russia  a  year  ago,  than  it  does  on  Russia 
herself. 


From  Czar  to  Bolshevik 

By  E.  P.  Stebbing.    John  Lane  Co.    322  pp. 

Illustrated.     Price   $3.50;    by  mail   of   the 

Survey  $3.70. 

Mr.  Stebbing  reproduces  here  his  some- 
what British,  diffuse  but  not  uninforming 
diary  of  July  to  October,  1917.  During  these 
months  he  was  in  Petrograd  except  for  a  brief 
trip  to  Archangel  and  the  northern  forests. 
The  confusion  of  rumor  and  event,  of  the 
trivial  and  important,  and  a  lack  of  concise- 
ness, perspective  and  helpful  comment  make 
the  book  unsuitable  for  the  reader  who  seeks 
a  general  survey,  but  the  student  of  this  first 
period  of  the  Revolution  will  find  in  it  an 
excellent  mirror  of  the  kaleidoscope  of   life 


as  it  developed  from  day  to  day,  and  of  the 
bewildering  effect  of  the  multiplicity  of  cab- 
inet and  military  crises,  party  conferences 
and  political  struggle  on  the  mind  of  the  aver- 
age Russian  or  foreigner.  Mr.  Stebbing  has 
reported  with  especial  fullness  the  Moscow 
Conference,  the  Soukhomlinoff  trial,  and  the 
Kornilov  affair. 


Russian  Revolution  Aspects 

By  Robert  Crozier  Long.     E.  P.  Dutton  & 

Co.     294  pp.     Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $2.65. 

Mr.  Long  was  also  present.  As  correspond- 
ent of  the  Associated  Press,  he  arrived  in 
Petrograd  shortly  after  the  March  Revolu- 
tion in  1917.  His  book  is  frankly  journalistic 
— a  series  of  chapters  dealing  with  his  more 
striking  experiences  and  the  more  impor- 
tant events  up  to  November,  1917.  It  is  far, 
however,  from  being  a  complete  or  careful 
history  even  of  those  early  months,  and  shows 
no  special  insight  into  the  forces  at  work. 
The  record  of  many  of  his  experiences  and 
observations  is  not  without  interest,  but  will 
hardly  repay  the  general  reader  who  has  ac- 
cess to  abler  books. 


Ivan  Speaks 

By  Thomas  Whittemore-    Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.     48   pp.     Price  $.75;   by  mail   of  the 

Survey  $.81. 

Mr.  Whittemore  has  translated  the  sayings 
of  Russian  soldiers  overheard  and  written 
down  by  a  Russian  nurse  in  a  hospital  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  war.  How  typical  of  the 
Russian  soldier  these  simple  direct  reflexions 
on  life  and  its  significances  are,  it  is  hard 
to  say,  since  Mr.  Whittemore  has  translated 
only  a  small  part  of  the  material,  and  the 
nurse  herself  must  have  exercised  a  wide 
measure  of  selection.  Certainly  there  are 
distinctive  qualities  of  gentleness,  sincerity, 
imagination  and  philosophic  reflection  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Whittemore,  reveal  the  mys- 
tery of  Russian  character. 


Russia's  Agony 

By  Robert  Wilton.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  357 

pp.    Illustrated.    Price  $4.80;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $5.00. 

This  is  a  negligible  book  even  though  its 
English  author  had  lived  in  Russia  since 
childhood  and  served  as  Petrograd  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times.  He  pur- 
ports to  explain  Russia  and  sketch  the  course 
of  the  Revolution  until  November,  1917.  As 
a  history  of  events  it  is  startlingly  incom- 
plete and  inaccurate.  As  an  interpretation 
it  lacks  any  sense  of  perspective,  any  under- 
standing of  social  forces,  any  democratic 
sympathy.  Mr.  Wilton  seeks  to  discredit  the 
entire  course  of  the  Revolution  from  March 
on.  In  his  mind  Kerensky  and  Lenin  belong 
apparently  in  much  the  same  category.  The 
author's  chief  interest  in  the  Revolution  was 
its  effect  on  Russia's  armies  and  the  war  with 
Germany. 


Bolshevik  Aims  and  Ideals 

Macmillan    Co.     89   pp.     Price  $1.00;   by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $1.15. 

The  Macmillan  Co.  have  reprinted  in  book 
form  two  articles  which  appeared  in  The 
Round  Table  in  1919  on  Bolshevik  Aims  and 
Ideals  and  Russia's  Revolt  Against  Bol- 
shevism. Events  are  a  sufficient  comment 
on  the  second.  The  first  is  a  statement  of 
the  principles  and  purposes  of  Bolshevism 
so  brief  and  theoretical,  and  so  utterly  un- 
mindful of  its  relation  to  the  conditions  of 
Russian  life  and  character  as  part  of  an 
actual  historic  process,  that  while  the  author 
tries  to  be  fair,  he  is  actually  misleading. 
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THE  DOPE  DOCTOR 

(Continued  from  page  20) 
for  years,  and  we  have  a  certain  population  whose  addiction 
is  incidental. 

The  only  way  to  reduce  the  clinical  usage  of  narcotics  in  such 
cases  is  by  giving  to  these  unfortunates  the  advantages  of  all 
that  is  known  in  medicine  and  surgery,  and  so  to  advance 
these  fields  that  narcotics  become  less  necessary  as  a  resort 
after  other  measures  fail.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  physicians 
are  not  at  all  open  to  criticism  as  regards  their  use  of  nar- 
cotics. 

What  of  the  other  third,  among  whose  number  the  medical 
dope-seller  is  found?  Properly  educating  the  oncoming  sup- 
ply of  physicians  is  only  a  part  of  the  answer.  We  must, 
first  of  all,  give  a  square  deal  to  the  physicians  now  in  prac- 
tice, including  the  more  ignorant  third  of  them.  They  are 
not  getting  it  now.  No  wonder  they  retrograde.  Every  legis- 
lative session  in  every  state  shows  ignorant  assaults  upon  the 
medical  profession;  and  quacks,  commercial  cults,  fanciful 
isms,  etc.,  are  cutting  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the 
professional  rank  and  file.  The  country  is  full  of  physicians 
whose  economic  status  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  be  otherwise  than  what  they  are. 

Hospital  care  must  be  supplied  to  the  residents  of  the  small 
places  as  well  as  to  those  in  the  cities.  If  it  is  not  done,  we 
can  expect  to  see  every  year  hosts  of  drug  addicts  produced 
because  the  many  ailments  from  which  they  suffer  are  allowed 
to  go  on  and  on,  become  hopeless,  and  the  last  resource, 
"  dope,"  relied  upon  by  them  or  by  their  sorely  perplexed 
medical  attendants. 

Present  curable  addicts  must  be  taken  in  hand.  Senator 
Joseph  I.  France,  himself  a  physician,  has  introduced  a  measure 
in  Congress  providing  hospitalization  of  the  drug  addicts  and 
making  an  appropriation  to  aid  the  states  and  municipalities 
in  taking  care  of  these  unfortunates.  This  bill  was  devised 
by  the  National  Narcotic  Committee  of  which  the  present 
writer  is  a  member ;  so  he  is  vastly  interested  in  seeing  proper 
care  given  to  the  drug  addicts  by  this  bill  becoming  a  law, 
or  by  other  means  if  it  fails.  The  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  public. 

The  narcotic  laws  must  be  enforced  in  the  full  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  professional  people  are  responsible  for  a  large 
proportion  of  drug  addiction.  The  great  body  of  ethical  and 
capable  professional  people  must  join  in  the  crusade  against 
the  physician,  dentist  or  druggist  who  is  catering  to  narcotic 
addiction.  They  owe  it  to  the  public  to  do  so,  and  they  owe 
it  to  the  professions  of  which  they  are  members  to  run  to 
earth  the  degenerates  therein  who  are  trafficking  in  human 
weakness  and  vicious  habits. 

"  Last  of  all  comes  Satan  " — the  dopeshiner  pure  and  sim- 
ple. He  has  not  the  nerve  to  break  liquor  or  narcotic  laws 
openly;  so  he  takes  a  chance  with  drug  laws  that  are  so  de- 
fective as  to  allow  him  to  make  any  sort  of  lying  claim  in 
newspapers  and  in  low-grade  magazines,  some  of  them  medi- 
cal journals,  put  a  certain  amount  of  narcotics  in  his  concoc- 
tions, or  use  cannabis,  hyoscine,  hydrated  chloral,  or  other 
potent  agents,  and  even  medicate  alcohol  in  such  manner  as 
to  make  the  legal  classification  of  his  product  difficult  and 
allow  him  a  loophole  to  escape  if  brought  to  the  bar  of  jus- 
tice. This  dopeshiner  has  so  often  been  exposed  that  the  pres- 
ent writer  will  not  attempt  to  do  so. 

This  whole  sordid  story  has  been  a  hard  one  for  a  physi- 
cian to  tell,  since  it  involves  his  own  profession;  but,  as  a 
sanitarian,  he  tells  it  in  the  hope  that  the  public  will  support 
the  various  public  health  services  in  state  and  nation  in  their 
efforts  to  blot  out  the  nefarious  traffic  in  habit-inducing  drugs 
and  remove  this  blot  from  the  medical  escutcheon. 


ALFRED  A.  KNOPF 


220W.42dSt.,NewYork 


Important  New  Books 
WERE  YOU  EVER  A  CHILD? 

By  Floyd  Dell 

A  study  of  education  and  a  criticism  of  our  outworn  educational 
system.  "  To  have  written  a  book  cf  this  sort  that  is  at  once 
sound  and  captivating  is  no  mean  achievement." — The  Survey.  $1.75 

HOW  THE  WAR  CAME 

By  Earl  Loreburn 

A  scathing  denunciation  of  secret  diplomacy  by  a  veteran  British 
statesman.  "  He  has  collected  sufficient  evidence  to  discountenance 
completely  the  diplomatic  methods  of  the  old  school,  on  grounds 
both  of  morality  and  expediency." — The  Nation.  $3.00 

BOLSHEVIK  RUSSIA 

By  Etienne  Antonelli 

The  indispensable  book  on  Russia.  An  accurate,  unbiased  study  of 

Bolshevist    theory    and    practice,  by    a    French    economist    and 

sociologist.  $2.50 

THE  PLOT  AGAINST  MEXICO 

By  L.  J.  de  Bekker 

Exposes  the  propaganda  of  the  foreign  oil  interests  in  Mexico  to 
force  this  country  into  intervention,  and  indicates  the  chief  steps 
necessary  for  a   peaceful  solution  of  the  problem.  $2.00 

THE  LIFE  OF  FRANCIS  PLACE  (1771-1854) 

By  Graham   Wallas 

For  years  a  source  book  of  English  political  history,  this  story  of 
the  "  father  of  the  Labour  Party "  is  as  well  an  inspiring  and 
workmanlike  document.     With  portrait  frontispiece.  $3.50 

LINDA  CONDON 

A  Novel  By  Joseph  Hergesheimer 

"  Linda  Condon  has  much  of  the  mystic  beauty  of  Dona  Rita  of 
'  The  Arrow  of  Gold,'  the  deathless  charm  of  a  few  great  women  in 
literature."- — Chicago  Tribune.  $2.00 


New  Harper  Books 

THE  INSIDE  STORY  OF  THE  PEACE 
CONFERENCE 

By  E.  J.  Dillon 

The  real  story  of  what  went  on  during  those  highly 
significant  days  in  Paris,  when  the  Big  Five  were 
gathered  round  the  conference  table  in  Paris.  A  book 
particularly  valuable  to  the  student  of  history. 
Post  8vo.     $2.50. 

RAYMOND  ROBINS'  OWN  STORY 

Set  Down  by  William  Hard 

Raymond  Robins  is  the  man  whom  Theodore  Roose- 
velt chose  for  the  difficult  Red  Cross  mission  to 
Russia.  He  fearlessly  tells  the  truth  as  he  learned 
it  from  observation  on  the  ground  in  Russia.  Crown 
Svo.    Illus.    $2.00. 

OPEN  GATES  TO  RUSSIA 

By  Malcolm  W .  Davis 

Not  a  war  book,  but  a  thoroughly  practical  and  au- 
thoritative book  about  the  opportunities  which  Russia 
will  offer  in  her  coming  period  of  reconstruction  of 
the  country.  For  the  business  man.  the  traveler,  and 
the  social  worker.     Crown  Svo.     $2.00. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  BOLSHEVISM 

By  John  Spargo 

This  book  lays  bare  the  reasons  back  of  the  world 
phenomena  of  unrest.  It  also  offers  a  remedy — a 
remedy  that  will  appeal  to  every  reasonable  American 
because  it  is  based  on  common  sense.  Crown  Svo. 
$1.S5. 

RUSSIA  AS  AN  AMERICAN  PROBLEM 

By  John  Spargo 

John  Spargo  sees  Russia  not  merely  as  a  vast  prob- 
lem, but  as  a  vast  opportunity,  too.  He  is  not  a 
Bolshevist;  but  for  the  thinker  he  clears  the  haze  of 
controversy  about  Bolshevism  with  his  shrewd 
analysis.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  $2.25. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

Established  1817 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

OF 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

OFFERS 

a  three-year  course  of  training  in  all  branches  of 
nursing,  including  public  health,  for  graduates  of 
accredited  high  schools.  Also  a  two-year  course, 
with  three  months'  preparatory,  to  graduates  of 
colleges  whose  work  has  included  courses  in  ele- 
mentary science.  Classes  admitted  June  16th  and 
September  1st. 

THE  PRESBYTEPJAN  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL 
OF  NURSING  CO-OPERATES  WITH  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  NURSING  AND  HEALTH 
OF  TEACHERS'  COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

in  offering  a  five-year  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  to  a  diploma  in  nurs- 
ing. Students  who  have  completed  one  or  more 
years  of  college  work  are  admitted  to  advanced 
standing. 

Information  concerning  training  for  Diploma  in  Nursing- 
obtained  from  Director,  School  of  Nursing,  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  Seventieth  Street  and  Madison  Avenue. 

For  particulars  concerning  requirements  for  the  Bache- 
lor's Degree  refer  to  Department  of  Nursing  and  Health, 
Teachers'  College. 


The  Socialist  Review 

for  APRIL  contains 

Allied  Plots  in  Russia 

A  hitherto  unpublished  document  from  the  special 
Moscow  informant  of  the  French  President,  con- 
taining "  inside  "  facts  on  the  "  sabotage  "  plotted 
against  Soviet  Russia  by  the  Allies.  How  they 
planned  to  blow  up  bridges  and  starve  the  people 
of  Petrograd,  even  while  the  German  War  was 
raging. 

Labor  and  Sinn  Fein 

A  stirring  story  of  Irish  Labor,  and  of  James  Con- 
nolly the  Irish  leader  who  "  started  things  "  while 
the  Sinn  Fein  leaders  looked  on. 

Politics  for  Workers 

Duncan  McDonald,  of  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Labor,  states  the  case  for  united  action  at  the  polls 
this  Fall  by  all  workers  of  hand  and  brain. 

Socialist  Party  Tactics 

A  vital  symposium,  by  Socialist  Party  leaders  of 
varied  views,  bearing  on  the  coming  Annual  Con- 
vention. 

Sedition  Laws  of  the  Past 
The  Albany  Trial — A  Digest 
Russian  Government  Documents 
THE  SOCIALIST  REVIEW 

70  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

25c.  a  Copy  $2.50  a  Year 


The  New  School  for  Social  Research 


offers  courses  for 


Business  and  Professional  Men  and  Women, 
Trade  Unionists,  Students  and  Teachers 


BY 


Thomas  S.  Adams 
Leon  Ardzroom 
Harry  E.  Barnes 
Joseph  P.  Chamberlain 
Felix  Frankfurter 
A.  A.  Goldenweiser 
Horace  M.  Kalien 
Harold  J.  Laski 
Guido  H.  Marx 


Henry  C.  Metcalf 
Wesley  Clair  MitcheU 
Roscoe  Pound 
Emily  James  Putnam 
James  Harvey  Robinson 
Reginald  Smith 
Thorstein  Veblen 
Leo  Wolman 
Robert  Bruere 

Director,  Bareau  o<  loAulrial  Retearrh 


AND 

Charles  A.  Beard 

Director,  Bureau  Municipal  Research 

APPLY  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO  THE  SCHOOL 

465  West  23rd  Street 
Chelsea  1386  New  York 


Train  for  Social  Work 

under  those  who  have  a  vital  day-to-day 
contact  with  the  problems  of  their  specialty 
in  social  work  or  public  health  nursing. 

The  Pennsylvania  School 
for  Social  Service 

under  a  staff  of  thirty  specialists  of  wide  reputa- 
tion offers  training  in 

Community  Organization 
Family  Social  Work 
Civic  Research 
Child  Welfare 
Public  Health  Nursing 
Social  Research  in  Case  Work 
Educational  Guidance 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Social  Work  in  Hospitals 

with  supervised  field  work  in 

one  of  the  largest  and  most  fully  equipped 
social  workshops  in  the  country. 

Address:  Frank  D.  Watson,  Director 
1302  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia 
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FOR  YOUR  VACATION 

Summer  Courses  in  Social  Science  at  Smith  College 

July  6th -August  21st,  1920 
COURSES  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS  AND  TEACHERS 


Child  Psychology 
Community  Analysis 
Community  Health 
Community  Service 
Mental  Te6ts 


Industrial  Problems 
Public  Health 
Social  Medicine 
Social  Psychiatry 
Social  Psychology 


Foi 


Government  as  a  factor  in  social  work 
Problems  in  Government  connected  with  social  work 

TRAINING  COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

Community  Service 
Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 

information  address  The  Director 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

Northampton  Massachusetts 


HUNDREDS 
of  YOUNG 
WOMEN 

are  needed  in 
Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian  Association 
Secretaryships 

TRAINING 

SYSTEM 

Summer  School 

Extension  Courses 
National  Training  School 

For  information,  address 

Secretarial  Department 

600  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  City 


A  college  is  not  a  thing  of  stones  and  mortar,  but  a  collection  of 
men,  educated  and  to  be  educated.  Education  is  not  a  matter  merely 
of  instruction.  Education  depends  upon  comradeship  and  under- 
standing between  pupil  and  instructor.  This  is  especially  true  of 
undergraduate  collegiate  education. 

The  great  American  university  as  a  place  for  undergraduate  train- 
ing has  one  great  weakness.  It  has  not  solved  the  problem  of  pre- 
serving the  necessary  small  and  intimate  groupings  within  the  large 
enrollment. 

The  small  college  doing  undergraduate  work  only  with  a  group  of 
not  over  200  students  was  once  the  rule  in  this  country.  It  has  not 
been  superseded  successfully  by  a  large  university,  as  is  well  known 
to  every  educator  of  prominence  in  America. 

St.  Stephen's  College  is  a  small  undergraduate  college  where  inti- 
macy in  education  is  possible,  where  scholarship  is  as  high  as  any- 
where in  this  country,  where  mental  breadth  and  spiritual  depth  are 
not  considered  incompatible,  and  where  simplicity  of  living  and  in- 
expensive recreation,  are  possible  even  in  1920.  The  faes  are  $450 
a  year  for  tuition,  board,  and  room. 

Address  the  President 

THE  REV.  BERNARD  IDDINGS  BELL 

St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale-on-Hudson.  N.  Y. 
Especially  thorough  instruction  in  History,  Civics,  Economics,  and  Sociology 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR  OUR  READERS  INTERESTED  IN   HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME     MAKING     AND     INSTITUTION     MANAGEMENT. 


Hou$@furnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China,  Glassware 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes.  Brooms,  Dusters,  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,  GLASS  LINED 
ENAMELED  STEEL  LINED. 

THAT  ARE 

SANITARY.  EFFICIENT,   ECONOMICAL. 


45th  St.  and  Sixtii  Ave. 


New  York 


fl 


Drawing  Inks 
/Eternal  Writing  Ink 
I  Engrossing  Ink 
HirriWO  ITaurlne  Mucilage 
HE  it  ill  ViS  (  pll°to  Mounter  Paste 
UIVIUI1W    \Drawlng  Board  Paste 
1  Liquid    Paste 
Office  Paste 
^Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Beat  Ink* 
and  Adhesive* 

Emancipate  yourself  {torn  corro- 
sive and  ill-smelling  ink  sand  adhe- 
tives and  adopt  the  Higgins'  Inks 
and  Ailhesitej.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are'so 
sweet,  clean,  well  put  up.  and 
withal  so  efficient, 

AT  DEALERS 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Branches:    Chicago,  London 

271  NiBta  Strc.J  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 


FILE  YOUR  CORRESPONDENCE 

IN  BOOK 

FORM 

Extra  Strong; 
heavy  board 
cover,  llx8<4 

25c 
"CADO"  Clip  File 

(No.  214)     (With  Binding  Clip  Inaicfe) 

Simple,  handy,  and  most  practical  way  to  file  all 
papers.  Holds  sheet*  firmly.  Permits  of  instant 
insertion  or  removal.  Opens  and  closes  easily 
CUSHMAN  &  DEMISON  MFG.  CO. 

2M  VtMt    tit     Ntrv.t  N,„  yeri 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress* 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from  pure 
white  Wadding  incased  in  bleached  white  muslin 
easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy  as 

new. 

They  protect  yourMattress 

from   all  impurities    and 

lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  convince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our 
trade  mark  and  name 
— Excelsior  Quilted 
Mattress  Protector — on 
each  Protector. 


"None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior  Quilted  Mattress  Co* 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street.         Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 

HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER&CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  4  ALMQUIST,  Ine. 
501  Fifth  Avenue,           New  York  City 

Groceries 

SEEM  AN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 
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Building  Better  Men  and  Women 

Medart  Playground  Equipment  and  modern  healthful  playgrounds 
promote  the  development  of  clean,  vigorous,  right-thinking  men  and 
women. 

Builders  for  50  years  of  every  kind  of  gymnasium  apparatus  for 
men,  the  Medart  Company  has  naturally  taken  and  held  the  leader- 
ship in  the  playground  movement  and  the  perfecting  of  playground 
equipment  rightly  fitted  to  train  the  growing  childhood  of  today. 
Catalog  "  L "  and  suggestions  for  playground  installations  will  b( 
sent  if  requested  on  your  letterhead. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO. 

3526  DeKalb  St.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


TOOL  OUTFITS  AND 
BENCHES 

FOR    HOME   AND    INSTITUTIONAL   USE 

We  have  just  issued  a  special  catalog  of  this  line  which 

we  will  send  without  charge  to  those  interested. 

Please  mention  Catalog  No.  190. 

Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Factory  Supplies 
New  York,  Since  1848  4th  Avenue  and  13th  Street 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE   hoc^-|Jeusdy 

Oooklug,  Sewing,  Diet,  Nursing,  etc  For  teachers, 
aortal  workers,  Institutional  managers,  dietitians, 
hocne-roabers.  etc.  Which?  Illustrated  100-page  book- 
let, "  THE  PROrESSION  OF  HOME-MAKING." 
tent  on  request. 
BULLETINS:    Flve-Oent   Meals.    10c;    Food   Values, 

10c;  Free- Hand  Cooking,  10c 
AM.  SCHOOLOF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  SI9  W.  S9tb  St,  Chira«o 


MARRIAGE  &&-« 

Annio  Besant,  an 
intensely  interesting  Brochure,  25c.  The 
Scarlet  Review  No.  1,  25c  each.  Diana,  a  Psy- 
cho-Physiological Sex  Essay,  25c.  The  Cruci- 
ble (agnostic),  4  different  samplos,  10c. 

RAYMER'S  OLD  BOOK   STORE 

1330  First  Ave.  -  -  Seattle,  Wash. 


An  intensive  two  weeks'  course  in 

HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  AND 
CONDUCT  NUTRITION 
CLINICS  AND  CLASSES 
Boston,  April  5-17,  1920.    Open  to 
social  workers,  nurses  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  care  of  underweight 
and  malnourished  children.    Director 
William  R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D.     Fee 
$50.00,  including  all  materials.     Lim- 
ited number  partial  scholarships.    Ad- 
dress Mabel  Skilton,  Secretary  Nutri- 
tion Clinics  for  Delicate  Children,  44 
Dwight  Street,  Boston. 


The  Graduate  Housekeeper 

THE  demand  for  expert  assist- 
ance in  private  and  public 
homes  cannot  be  supplied.  Sala- 
ries range  from  $75  to  $100  a  month, 
or  more,  with  full  living  expenses, 
comfortable  quarters,  and  an  average 
of  eight  hours  a  day  "  on  duty."  This 
is  equivalent  to  $125  to  $150  per 
month.  Trained  professional  house- 
keepers, placed  by  us,  are  given  the 
social  recognition  due  experts,  such  as 
is  accorded  the  trained  graduate  nurse. 

Here  is  an  excellent  opportunity — 
our  new  home-study  course  for  pro- 
fessional housekeepers  will  teach  you 
to  become,  an  expert  in  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  food,  in  healthful 
diet  and  food  values,  in  marketing  and 
household  accounts,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  cleaning,  laundry  work, 
mending,  child  care  and  training, — in 
all  the  manifold  activities  of  the  home. 
When  you  graduate  we  place  you  in  a 
satisfactory  position  without  charge. 
Some  positions  are  non-resident, 
others  part-time. 

The  training  is  based  on  our  House- 
hold Engineering  course,  with  much  of 
our  Home  Economics  and  Lessons  in 
Cooking  courses  required.  Usually 
the  work  can  be  completed  and  di- 
ploma awarded  in  six  months,  though 
three  years  is  allowed.  The  lessons 
are  wonderfully  interesting  and  just 
what  every  housekeeper  ought  to  have 
for  her  own  home.  Why  not  be  worth 
$150  per  month  as  a  home-maker? 

To  those  who  enroll  this  month,  we 
are  allowing  a  very  low  introductory 
tuition,  and  are  giving,  free,  our  Com- 
plete Domestic  Science  Library, 
beautifully  bound  in  three-fourths 
leather  style.  This  contains  our  full 
Home  Economics,  Lessons  in  Cooking 
and  Household  Engineering  courses — 
4,000  pages,  1,500  illustrations — a 
complete  professional  library. 

This  is  only  one  of  several  profes- 
sional and  home-making  courses  in- 
cluded in  our  special  offer.  Full  de- 
tails on  request. 


-COUPON 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

519  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago 

Please    give  information   about   your   Correspondence 
Course  marked  X 

. .  Graduate  Housekeepers'       . . CompIeteHomeEconomlcs 
.  .Institution  Management.      .  .Special  Food  Course 
.  .Lunch  Room  Management   .  .Special  Health  Course 
.  .Teaching  Home  Economics  .  .Special  Motherhood 
.  .Home  Demonstrators'  .  .Household  Engineering 

.  .Practical  Nurse's  Course       .  .Lessons  In  Cooking 
. . Dietitian's  Course  . . Complete  Reading 


Name 

(Miss  or  Mrs.) 

Address 

Information 

(Age.  schooling,  experience  purpose) 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AFFILIATED  COMMITTEES  FOR  BETTER 
FILMS — Membership  open.  Address  National 
Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures.  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Varied  informational 
service  on  entertainment  and  educational  films 
adapted  to  needs  of  community  organizations, 
churches,  schools.  Also  service  for  citv  officials. 
THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  is 
a  professional  organization  of  four  thousand 
members.  Following  its  war  work  it  Is  enter- 
ing upon  a  peacetime  program  known  as  the 
"  Books  for  Everybody  "  movement  for  which 
It  is  making  an  appeal  for  a  two  million  dollar 
fund.  It  is  rendering  library  service  to  the 
Merchant  Marine,  Coast  Guard  and  Lighthouses 
and  plans  to  promote  libraries  for  tha  sixty 
million  people  now  wholly  or  practically  with- 
out libraries;  to  help  business  concerns  and 
factories  to  establish  libraries  in  their  plants; 
to  promote  the  use  of  good  books  on  American 
ideals  and  tradition. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL  WORKERS— Edna  G.  Henry, 
Pres.,  Social  Service  Department,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis;  Antoinette  Cannon  Ex. 
Sec,  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Organi- 
zation to  promote  development  of  social  work  in 
hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  Meeting 
with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR 
LEGISLATION— John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131 
E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  Industrial  safety  and  health;  work- 
men's compensation,  health  Insurance;  one 
day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— 
Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nurs- 
ing; infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  and  school  age. 
AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  Agency  for 
organizing  and  strengthening  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and 
commercial  organizations;  and  for  training 
men  in  the  profession  of  community  leadership. 
Address  our  nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— Miss  Cora  M.  Wlnchell,  sec'y,  Teachers 
College,  New  York.  Organized  for  betterment 
of  conditions  In  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 3  211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phila.  Leaflets  free. 
P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  80c.  a  year.  Membership 
(entitles  to  Review  and  other  publications)  $1. 
THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  49th  St.,  New  York.  For  the 
conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  soind  sex  education.  In- 
formation and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOE  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Frank  J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y; 
35  W.  4  5th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 
CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA—166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Dr.  L. 
Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean, 
Director.  To  arouse  public  Interest  in  the 
health  of  school  children;  to  encourage  the 
systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools; 
to  develop  new  methods  of  Interesting  children 
in  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public 
health  workers  and  health  literature  for  chil- 
dren; to  advise  In  organization  of  local  child 
health   programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)  — 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Organized  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1919,  to  conserve  the  values  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  to  help  people  of  all 
communities  employ  their  leisure  time  to  their 
best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
helps  in  organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the 
program  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will,  If  de- 
sired, serve  In  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  commit- 
tee representative  of  community  Interests,  deter- 
mines policies  and  assumes  complete  control  of 
the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres. ;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY — Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human 
Inheritances,  hereditary  Inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.      Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  31 
Protestant      denominations.        Rev.      Charles     S. 


Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission   on   the  Church   and  Social    Serv- 
ice;    Rev.     Worth    M.     Tippy,    exec,     sec'y; 
Rev.     F.     Ernest    Johnson,     research    sec'y; 
Miss  Inez  Cavert,  ass't  research  sec'y. 
Commission     on     International     Justice     and 

Goodwill;   Rev.   Henry  A.   Atkinson,   sec'y. 
Commission     on     Church     and     Country     Life; 
Rev.    Edmund    de    S.    Brunner,    exec,   sec'y; 
Rev.   C.   O.   Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Commission    on    Relations    with    France    and 
Belgium,   uniting   American   religious   agen- 
cies   for    the    relief    and    reconstruction    of 
the   Protestant    forces   of    France   and    Bel- 
gium.      Chairman,    Rev.    Arthur    J.    Brown, 
105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York. 
National  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
on    Temperance.      Hon.    Carl    E.     Milliken, 
chairman    Commission. 
HAMPTON    INSTITUTE— J.    E.    Gregg,    princi- 
pal;   G.    P.    Phenix,    vice-pres. ;    F.    H.    Rogers, 
treas. ;    W.    H.    Scovllle,     sec'y;    Hampton,    Va. 
Trains    Indian    and    Negro    youth.      Neither    a 
State    nor    a    Government    school.      Free    illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  International  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts  National  Americanization  program. 
THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DIS- 
ABLED MEN — John  Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  Fourth 
Ave.  at  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  crip- 
ples. Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work 
here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an 
enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the  physi- 
cally  handicapped. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laldler,  Secretary,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men 
and  women.  Annual  membership  $3,  $5,  and 
$25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review." 
Special   rates   for   students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE—  Moor- 
fleld  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  Information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000 
with  314  branches.  Membership.  $1  upward. 
NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physi- 
cal, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  in- 
terests of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town 
and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  edu- 
cation; camps;  restrooms,  room  registries, 
boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study; 
secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  over- 
seas work. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22d  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural Investigations;  legislation;  studies  of 
admln'stration;  education;  delinquency,  health; 
recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes  quar- 
terly, "  The  American  Child."  Photographs, 
slides  and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION, 
INC. — Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  ex- 
hibit material  which  visualizes  the  principles 
and  conditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  In  community,  city  or  state-wide 
service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  cam- 
paigns, etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE — Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate  Medi- 
cal Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and 
Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y; 
50  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders, 
feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminol- 
ogy, war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  "Mental  Hygiene";  quarterly:  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS — Edward  M.   Van  Cleve, 

managing    director;    ,    field    sec'y; 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 
NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  pres.,  New  York;  W.  H. 
Parker,  gen.  sec'y,  316  Plymouth  Court,  Chi- 
cago. General  organization  to  discuss  prin- 
ciples of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  effi- 
ciency of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  an- 
nual meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership  $3.  47th 
annual  meeting  New  Orleans,  April  14-21,  1920. 
Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 
Children — Henry  W.  Thurston,  New  York. 
Delinquents    and     Correction — Bernard    Glueck, 

M.   D.,   New  York. 
Health— George  J.   Nelbach,   New  York. 
Public    Agencies    and    Institutions — Robert    W. 

Kelso,    Boston. 
The  Family — Amelia   Sears,   Chicago. 
Industrial    and    Economic    Conditions — Florence 

Kelley,  New  York. 
The  Local  Community — H.  S.  Braucher,  N.  Y. 
Mental    Hygiene — C.     Macfie    Campbell,     M.     D., 

Baltimore. 
Organization  of  Social  Forces — William  J.  Nor- 
ton, Detroit. 
Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign -Born  in  America 

— Allen  T.  Burns,  New  York. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERV- 
ICE— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'm,  257  Madison 
Ave..  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  vol- 
unteer woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific 
service  along  social  and  economic  lines;  co- 
operating with  government  agencies. 
NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH— NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique; to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  infor- 
mation. Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health 
Nurse,"  subscription  included  in  membership. 
Dues,   $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22d  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  work- 
ers organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  personnel  (no  fees)  and  to  work  con- 
structively through  members  for  professional 
standards. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Rush  Taggart,  treas. ;  Virgil 
V.  Johnson,  sec'y;  465  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York.  Composed  of  social  agencies  working  to 
guide  and  protect  travelers,  especially  women 
and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION, 
381  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles  J.  Hatfield, 
M.  D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing 
problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosis 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade.  Publishers  "  Journal  of  the  Outdoor 
Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  and 
"  Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  ser- 
vice among  Negroes,  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  127 
East  23d  St.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions 
of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains 
Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  64  W. 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1003),  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Offi- 
cial organ,  "  Life  and  Labor." 
PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y; 
1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighbor- 
hood and  community  center  activities  and  ad- 
ministration. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  tho  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.  Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 
RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  23d  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Educa- 
tion. Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Li- 
brary, Southern  Highland  Division.  "  The  pub- 
lications of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request." 
SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Chllds,  sec'y;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  city  manager  plan,  county 
gov't.   Pamphlets  free. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
A.    L.    Holsey,    acting   sec'y;   Tuskegee,    Ala. 


CLEAN  UP  DAYS  PAY 

BECAUSE  THEY 

ADVERTISE    GOOD    HEALTH 

EXEMPLIFY  COMMUNITY  CO-OPERATION 

PREVENT    DISEASE 

METROPOLITAN  representatives  in  many  cities  are 
co-operating  with  Mayors,  City  Councils,  and  Health 
Boards  in  CLEAN  UP  CAMPAIGNS. 

They  can  obtain  the  co-operation  of  Policy  Holders. 

They  can  supply  you  with  CLEAN  UP  LITERA- 
TURE. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  help  you  organize  and  conduct  a 
CLEAN  UP  CAMPAIGN  in  your  community. 


Write  to  the 

WELFARE  DIVISION 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

1  MADISON  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents 
per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  5  cents  per  word 
or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum 
charge,  $1.00. 

Periodicals,  Current  Pamphlets,  see 
rates  on  page  following. 

Address  Advertising  Department 

THE  SURVEY 

113  East  19th  Street  New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Case  consultant  for  large 
Jewish  family  agency.  Work  under  ideal 
conditions.  Only  experts  and  persons  of 
unusual  training  and  ability  need  apply. 
State  education,  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected.    Address  3390  Survey. 


WANTED:  Matron  for  child-caring  in- 
stitution in  Maryland  city  of  30,000.  Give 
full  particulars  of  self  in  first  letter.  Ad- 
dress 3458  Survey. 


WANTED:  Social  workers,  men  and 
women,  for  positions  in  the  South.  Must 
be  capable  of  organizing  and  promoting 
general  social  service  and  health  programs 
in  communities  which,  before  the  war,  had 
practically  no  organized  Social  Work.  The 
work  is  largely  in  rural  communities  and 
small  cities.  Worker  must  be  executive 
and  promoter  as  well  as  case  worker.  Ad- 
dress 3413  Survey. 

WANTED:  Visiting  Jewish  housekeeper 
to  assist  in  Case  Department.  Opportunity 
for  constructive  work.  Preferably  one 
trained  in  dietetics  and  competent  to  work 
with  families.  Good  salary.  Address  with 
full  particulars,  including  age,  experience 
and  reference  to  Superintendent,  United 
Jewish  Charities,  No.  731  West  Sixth 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

WANTED:  Matron  (Jewess)  for  Con- 
valescent Home,  taking  care  of  adults  and 
specializing  in  treatment  of  anemic  children. 
Must  have  experience  in  institutional  ad- 
ministration. Good  salary.  Trained  nurse 
with  social  experience;  or  one  trained  in 
children's  work  preferred.  Opportunity  for 
creative  work.  Address  with  particulars, 
including  age,  experience  and  reference,  to 
the  Superintendent,  United  Jewish  Chari- 
ties, No.  731  West  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


WANTED :  A  young  woman,  college 
graduate  preferred,  to  assist  in  the  Employ- 
ment and  Welfare  Department  of  an  in- 
dustrial plant  in  southern  Ohio.  Must  be 
woman  of  tact,  pleasing  personality,  sound 
judgment  who  has  a  keen  interest  in  the 
lives  of  others.    Address  3473  Survey. 


WANTED:  A  man  and  wife  to  act  as 
superintendent  and  matron  in  an  orphan 
asylum  in  the  West,  housing  forty  children. 
Cottage  plan.  Write  to  Mr.  Philip  Heim- 
lich, Y.  M.  H.  A.,  3rd  &  King  Sts,  Wil- 
mington, Del 


ATTRACTIVE  POSITIONS 

in  public  health  nursing  open 

Applicants  must  have  tact  and 
executive  ability. 

NATIONAL 

TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 

628  Pythian  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WANTED :  Housekeeper-Assistant  in 
Protestant  Children's  Home.  Must  be 
christian  and  woman  of  refinement.  Also 
small  children's  supervisor.  Must  be  good 
disciplinarian  and  should  be  practical  nurse. 
Address  Supt,  605  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED :  A  case  worker  to  do  child 
placing  as  Catholic  Agent  for  a  City  Aid 
Society  in  New  York  State.  State  ex- 
perience, training,  and  salary  expected. 
Letter  of  recommendation  from  pastor. 
Address  3472  Survey. 


WANTED :  Man,  intelligent,  as  informa- 
tion secretary  for  large  Jewish  Institution. 
Must  be  able  to  speak  and  write  English 
and  Yiddish  well,  and  must  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  general  conditions.  Give  qualifica- 
tions and  salary  expected.  Address  3470 
Survey. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  housekeeper 
wanted  at  once  at  the  Irene  Kaufmann 
Settlement,  Pittsburgh.  Give  full  details 
in  first  letter  as  to  experience,  references, 
salary  expected,  etc.  Address  3471 
Survey. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS  WORKERS  wanted. 
Experienced  or  trained  workers  with  boys 
or  girls  wanted  at  the  Jewish  Orphan 
Home,  5000  Woodland  Ave.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  State  salary  wanted.  Home  pro- 
vided if  desired.    Address  3475  Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN  wanted  by  large  Jewish 
Institution  as  English  correspondent.  Must 
be  able  to  speak  and  write  several  lan- 
guages, particularly  Yiddish  and  Polish. 
Give  qualifications  and  salary  expected. 
Address  3469  Survey. 


WANTED — Experienced  matron  and  as- 
sistant at  once  for  children's  boarding  home 
(60  children).  Address,  Children's  Home 
Society  of  Florida,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


TEACHERS  WANTED:  Tremendous 
demand  for  teachers — practically  all  sub- 
jects, all  sections  of  the  United  States- 
public  and  private  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Fisk  Teachers  Agency,  Steger 
Building,  Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  WOMAN :  College  graduate, 
experienced  social  worker,  available  for 
position  in  or  near  Philadelphia,  September 
first     Address  3457  Survey. 

WANTED  by  experienced  handicraft 
and  Social  Service  Worker,  opening  in,  or 
near  some  of  the  large  Eastern  cities. 
Address  3450  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  Protestant,  experi- 
enced teacher,  with  Master  of  Arts  degree 
in  sociology  and  knowledge  of  Spanish, 
wishes  educational  or  social  work  in  South 
America.    Address  3447  Survey. 

MAN,  36  years,  wishes  clerical  or  execu- 
tive position  in  institution — experienced. 
A.  Hoskins,  3400  N.  17th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

YOUNG  MAN,  Protestant,  desires 
social  service  work  for  Community  or 
Church.  Experienced.  Best  of  references 
from  present  position.  Address  3474 
Survey. 

WANTED :  Trained  and  experienced 
executive  medico-social  worker  desires  loca- 
tion in  a  Clinic  or  Hospital.  Nothing  under 
two  thousand  dollars  considered.  Address 
3476  Survey. 


TRAINING  SCHOOLS 


POST-GRADUATE  COURSE  IN  OB- 
STETRICAL NURSING.  The  Maternity 
Hospital  (60  beds)  and  Out-Patient  De- 
partment of  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Four  months.  Nurses 
admitted  as  vacancies  occur.  Requirements : 
graduate  of  training  school  in  good  stand- 
ing. Training:  experience  in  hospital  and 
out-patient  department;  lectures,  classes 
and  demonstration,  60  hours.  Allowance 
of  $12  per  month  and  maintenance.  Af- 
filiated courses  of  three  and  four  months 
in  obstetrical  nursing  will  be  arranged  with 
recognized  training  schools  regardless  of 
state  limitations.  Superintendent,  Miss  Cal- 
vina  MacDonald. 


WANTED 

EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTOR  (Male)  for  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
known  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  United  States.  Must  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements : 

A-i  personality.  Age,  preferably  between  30  and  45.  Experience  in 
industrial  education,  such  as  developing  apprenticeship  courses,  night 
study  courses,'  training  of  new  employees  along  commercial  and  mechan- 
ical lines.  Must  be  able  to  digest  and  put  into  brief  bulletin  form,  books, 
etc.,  for  the  guidance  of  employees  and  executives.  Must  be  open  minded 
and  able  to  create  and  put  into  effect  new  educational  ideas.  All  cor- 
rspondence  will  be  held  strictly  confidential.  Write  fully  to  Box  No.  3467 
Survey. 
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New  York  School  ot  Medical  QymnMtl«« 
and  Massage  offers  it  practical  and  theo- 
retical course  In  Swedish  Exercises,  Mas- 
sage, Baking,  El.  Vlt.r.,  etc.  Diploma.  Po- 
sitions and  patients  secured.  Apply  Carl  8. 
Hall,  Director,  Sydenham  Bldg.,  618  Madi- 
son Ave.  Tel.:  Plaza  1149  and  Plaza  147i. 
New  Tork  City. 


LECTURES 


DR.  JOSEPH  K.  HART,  of  Seattle  and 
Portland,  will  accept  lecture  engagements  in 
Middle  West  and  East  between  May  1  and 
September  15.  For  topics  and  terms  ad- 
dress care  Survey. 

RABBI  EMANUEL  STERNHEIM  will 
make  a  limited  number  of  lecture  engage- 
ments. For  rates,  subjects,  and  open  dates, 
address  Rabbi  Sternheim,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE:  Lectures  and 
Consultation  Service.  Address  Miss  Brandt. 
Room  1202,  112  East  Nineteenth  Street, 
New  York. 


M.  E.  RAVAGE,  author  of  "  An  Ameri- 
can in  the  Making  " :  Lectures  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  America  and  the  Immigrant. 
Address  E.  C.  Graham,  Room  922,  22  East 
Seventeenth   St.,   New   York. 


TOURS 


Go  to  Europe  at  our  Expense  &  iw^i?, 

•f  email  parties.  Write  today  for  plan  and  program* 
UNIVERSITY  TOVXB,  Bom  8.  V.  42«.  Wttwti^gf* 
Del. 


DIPLOMAS 


DIPLOMAS— One  or  a  thousand.  Il- 
lustrated circular  mailed  on  request.  Ames 
Jr.  Rollinson,  Designers,  Engrossers,  206 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE 


We  will  dispose  of  a  completely  new  out- 
fit of  one  addressing  machine  (Elliott) 
with  motor  and  counter  attachment,  6  oaK 
cabinets  and  60  metal  trays.  This  equip- 
ment has  never  been  used  and  is  in  per- 
fect condition.  Cash  offers  only.  Imme- 
diate shipment    Address  3419     Survey. 


FOR  RENT  OR  FOR  SALE 


SMALL  MODERN  FARM:  Near  New 
Dorp,  Staten  Island.  Situated  on  high  land 
in  center  of  island;  14  acres,  3  story  stone 
house,  completely  furnished,  12  rooms,  2 
baths,  3  toilets,  veranda  enclosed  with  glass, 
telephone.  Good  barn,  with  cement  cellar, 
and  gardener's  living  quarters  above.  City 
water  in  house  and  barn.  Good  kitchen 
garden.  Fine  orchard.  10  minutes  from 
trolley.  Has  been  occupied  as  a  Home  for 
Girls.  For  further  information,  apply  to 
Mrs.  P.  Mali,  8  Fifth  Avenue. 


ATTENTION! 

The  47th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  will  be  held  in  New  Orleans,  April  14th  to  the  21st.  New 
Orleans  during  that  week  will  be  the  gathering  place  for  social  workers 
and  socially  minded  citizens  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Leaders  in  Social  Reconstruction  will  present  problems  of  National 
significance  and  universal  interest.  Opportunities  for  consultation  will 
be  provided  and  the  entire  session  will  be  full  of  interest  and  helpful- 
ness to  every  one  attending.  In  addition  to  this  there  will  be  New 
Orleans  in  April  with  all  of  the  hospitable  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
its  guests  for  which  New  Orleans  has  been  famous  for  over  a  century. 

Make  your  plans  to  attend  this  meeting,  for  it  will  be  full  of  value 
to  every  one  interested  in  social  work. 

For  particulars  address  W.  H.  Parker,  General  Secretary,  315  Ply- 
mouth Court,  Chicago. 


FURNISHED  ROOMS 

FURNISHED  ROOMS  in  Greenwich 
Village.  Women  only.  Quiet  street,  two 
minutes  from  Subway :  steam  heat,  use  of 
kitchen,  maid.  References  required.  Mrs. 
Kellogg,  10  Barrow  Street,  New  York. 
Spring  9757. 


READ 

JOHN     COWPER      POWYS 

on  Eight  Russian  Authors 

Unique  Scries  of  Brilliant  Critiques 

in  the  EAST  SIDE  WEEKLY 

Out  Every  Friday  Subscription,  $1.00  per  year 

Room   9042,     One    Madison   Avenue,     New    York 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

The  Arbitrator  endeavors  to  spread  the  spirit 
of  the  true  religion  that  will  make  unneces- 
sary the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
$1  a  year ;  25  cents  for  3  months.  P.  O. 
Box  42,  Wall  St.  Station,  New  York  City. 

Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  $1.50  a 
year;  published  by  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly ;  $2  a  year ; 
published  by  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 

School  and  Home;  50  cents  a  year,  3  issues  ; 
20  cents  per  copy  ;  published  by  Parents  and 
Teachers  Association  of  Ethical  Culture 
School.  33  Central  Park  West,  New  York. 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 
Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 

Trouble  Cases  :  A  Study  of  the  More  Diffi- 
cult Family  Problems  and  the  Work 
Upon  Them  of  tub  Detroit  Social  Agen- 
cies, by  A.  E.  Wood  and  Harry  L.  Lurie. 
96  pp.  50  touts.  Detroit  Community  Union, 
100  Griswold   St.,  Detroit. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box 
1261,  New  York.  Arguments  free  on  re- 
quest. 


Child  Welfare  Handbook.  Contains  Informa- 
tion of  value  to  health  officers,  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  teachers,  librarians,  visiting 
nurses  and  social  workers.  Illustrates  all 
the  educational  panels  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Association,  Inc.,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  36  Pages  9x12.  50 
cents,  postpaid. 

Thirty  Ybars  of  Lynching  in  thb  United 
States  ;  a  compilation,  10S  pages ;  paper 
covers ;  fifty  cents  per  copy.  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple, 70  Fifth  Aye..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Thb  Sex  Sidb  of  Life,  an  explanation  for 
young  people,  with  an  Important  Introduction 
for  elders,  by  Mary  Ware  Dennett.  An  ex- 
planation which  really  explains.  Published 
by  the  author,  350  West  55th  St.,  New  York 
City,  25c. 

Thb  Fundamentals  of  Citizenship.  Recon- 
struction pamphlet  No.  6,  National  Catholic 
War  Council,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Credit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass. 
Credit  Union  Ass'n,  78  Devonshire  St., 
Boston. 

Labor's  Plan  for  Government  Ownership 
and  Democracy  in  the  Operation  of  thk 
Railroads.  Based  on  statements  by  Glenn 
E.  Plumb.  Plumb  Plan  League,  Machinists 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Transactions  of  the  First  National  Co- 
operative Convention.  300  pp.  $1.00.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Cooperative  League  of  America. 
2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

People  Who  Go  to  Beets.  By  Theresa  Wolf- 
son.  Pp.  24.  Illustrated.  Price  15  cents. 
Published  by  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

Farm  Labor  vs.  School  Attendance.  By 
Gertrude  Folks.  Pp.  20.  Price  10  cents. 
Published  by  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

State    Laws    and    Minimum    Standards  for 

Child  Protection.     By  Josette  Frank.  Pp. 

8.  Single  copies  free.  Published  by  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee. 

Study  of  Delinquent  Girls,  Reprint  Journa' 
of  Criminal  Law,  36  pages,  15c,  from  June 
P.  Guild,  North  Toledo  Settlement,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Trade  With  Ukraine,  Ukraine's  Natural 
Wealth,  Needs  and  Commercial  Op- 
portunities :  The  Ukrainian  Co-operative 
Societies  and  Their  Influence.  10  cents ; 
Friends  of  Ukraine,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washing- 
ton,  D.   C. 

Ukraine  and  Russia,  A  Survey  of  Their 
Economic  Relations,  10  cents ;  Friends  of 
Ukraine,   Munsey   Bldg.,   Washington,   D.   C. 

PROTEST    OF    THE    UKRAINIAN    REPUBLIC    TO    THE 

U.  S.  Against  the  Delivery  of  Eastern 
Galicia  to  Polish  Domination.  Friends  of 
Ukraine,   Munsey  Bldg.,   Washington,  D.   C. 

The  Jewish  Pogroms  in  Ukraine.  Compiled 
and  issued  by  the  Friends  of  Ukraine,  Mun- 
sey Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  WILLIAMS  PRINTING  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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XCEPTIONAL  ability  sel^ 
dom  just  happens.  It  is 
usually  a  result  of  exceptional 
training. 

It  will  never  come  with  a 
summer  harvest,  unless  you 
will  to  have  it  so.  Because 
it  will  not,  the  ninety  and 
nine  will  go  without  it. 
And  that  is  why  you  should 
have  it. 

Five  weeks  (July  7  th  to  August  14th)  at 
the  New  York  summer  school  will  push 
your  horizon  of  usefulness  much  further 
than  you  now  suppose.  It  will  make  a  de- 
cided difference  in  your  personal  efficiency. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty  Second  Street 
New  York 
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Salvage  of  Childhood  in  the  South 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy 


Reconstruction  of 
State  Welfare  Agencies 

Robert  Moses 


Democratic  Community  Organization 
Charles  F.  JVeller 

The  Land  Situation  in  France 
Charles  Cestre 


"All  Fools'  Day  in  New  York' 


April  10,  1920  10  Cents  a  Copy  $4.00  a  Year 
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An  INVITATION  to  all  SUKVEY  READERS 


THE  SURVEY 

112  EAST   19TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Dear  X : 

To  some  of  us  Spring  means  trout  brooks  and  other 
things  delectable.  Those  who  stick  at  desks  must 
fish  as  we  may.  We  have  been  "  whipping  "  the  sub- 
scription lists  of  THE  SURVEY;  bent  on  new  readers, 
or  old,  who  might  perchance  wish  to  join  the  goodly 
fellowship  of  Survey  Associates. 

There  are  reasons  aplenty — printing  bills  up  25% 
and  paper  33^%,  with  a  crowded  calendar  of  mat- 
ters to  be  covered,  investigated,  interpreted.  If  we 
can  but  muster  the  1500  members,  set  as  the  year's 
goal,  they  will  keep  us  from  having  to  whittle  down 
the  new  standards  in  issues  and  staff-work  which  I 
hope  have  kindled  your  interest  as  they  have  en- 
grossed ours. 

Holding  my  thumbs,  then,  and  breathing  prayers 
to  St.  Peter  and  Izaak  Walton  and  all  patrons  of  fish- 
ery, I  send  you  this  invitation  which  is  the  more 
serious  because  lightly  cast.  May  we  have  your 
check  or  pledge  for  $10*  and  add  your  name  to  the 
900  Cooperating  Subscribers  enrolled  in  our  issue 
of  March  27. 

Here's  hoping,  that,  like  Spring  (or  was  it  Sum- 
mer?) in  the  old  verse  you  will  be 

7 


icumen  in 


The  Editor. 


READY  for  your  REPLY 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 


the  CAST 


RISE 


The  REPLY  of  one  READER 


Providence,  R.  I., 
March  31,  1920 

My  dear  Mr.  Editor: 

Trout  fishing  is  still  an  experience  be- 
yond me,  but  Sir  Izaak  is  not.  Were  you 
quite  fair  to  play  on  our  spring  sensibilities 
and  call  to  mind  things  "  which  I  have  heard 
formerly,  but  had  quite  forgot  ?  "  Besides, 
you  must  have  known  how  the  compass 
swung  for 

"   when  the  wind  is  South 

It  blows  your  bait  in  the  fish's  mouth." 
I've  wanted  to  send  a  cheque  for  a  long 
time  and  today  I  shut  my  eyes  to  my  bank 
balance  (there  still  is  one)  and  subtracted 
ten  dollars.  Good  Fortune  to  the  Survey, 
Mr.  Piscator.  You  are  a  very  ingenious 
and  compleat  angler. 

Yours  in  the  Art, 
X. 


*  I  win  ^nd  ($10  as  my  contribution  to  this  year's  roster  of  Cooperating  Subscriptions. 


Name 


Note  : — A  $10  Cooperating  Subscription  covers  the  regular  $4  subscription,  plus  a  contribution  to  the 
educational  and  field  work  of  the  magazine  and  National  Council.  It  makes  such  a  subscriber  eligible 
for  election  as  a  Survey  Associate  for  the  current  year,  but  creates  no  financial  liability,  nor  promise 
of  renewal. 


(The  fiscal  year  ends  September  30,  1920) 


by  way  of  a 

DUSTY 
MILLER 


Vol.  XLIV 
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From  the  Day  and  the  Warheit,  New  York 
"1 


«t  Tmrsne,,  ■* 


HE       DECORATES       HER 


concerning  social  needs  and  possibilities  in  the  state.  The 
American  Red  Cross  will  conduct,  during  the  summer,  an  in- 
stitute extending  twelve  weeks.  Lecturers  from  Columbia,  the 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  schools  of  social  work,  and  from 
North  Carolina  itself  will  make  up  the  summer  faculty. 


department  store  was  destroyed.  Two  churches  in  Elgin  col- 
lapsed, and  also  the  opera  house.  In  and  near  Plainfield 
damage  was  done  to  twenty-five  farm  buildings. 

The  Chicago  chapter,  American  Red  Cross,  ordered  the 
mobilization  of  nurses  and  disaster  relief  workers,  and  offered 
Red  Cross  aid  to  the  mayor  of  Melrose  Park.  Local  resources 
had  covered  all  immediate  requirements,  but  early  the  morning 
following  the  tornado  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
chapter,  five  disaster  relief  workers  and  four  Red  Cross  nurses 
reached  Melrose  Park  and  at  once  began  taking  care  of  all 
emergency  calls  for  relief.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  catastrophe  all  the  affected  districts  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  chapter  were  visited  by  Red  Cross  representatives. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  for  emergency  relief  was  voted  by  the 
Red  Cross  the  day  following  the  disaster.  The  West  Subur- 
ban Tornado  Relief  Committee,  organized  by  officials  of  the 
western  suburbs  of  Chicago,  and  cooperating  closely  with 
the  Red  Cross,  is  collecting  funds  in  those  suburbs  and  has 
appealed  to  the  towns  of  northern  Illinois  for  financial  assist- 
ance. A  committee  appointed  by  Mayor  Thompson  of  Chicago 
is  making  a  campaign  in  that  city  for  funds,  which  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross  for  administration. 

As  yet  no  plans  for  rehabilitation  have  been  made,  but  as 
most  of  the  people  affected  are  of  small  means,  they  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  aided  in  reestablishing  their  homes,  and  trust 
funds  may  be  established  for  dependents. 

"ALL  FOOLS  DAY  IN  NEW  YORK" 

THE  so-called  New  York  State  welfare  bills  (the  eight- 
hour  day,  the  minimum  wage,  and  health  insurance  bills) 
have  not  been  reported  out  of  committee  at  Albany.  It 
is  now  too  late  to  have  them  brought  before  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  New  York  at  this  session.  Assembly- 
man Brady,  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Industries  Committee, 
when  asked  by  representatives  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
why  he  had  not  bolted  the  majority  caucus,  replied  that  had 
he  done  so,  he  "  would  have  ruined  his  political  career." 

On  the  other  hand  the  same  group  of  legislators  who 
have  held  these  bills  in  committee  have  been  occupied  with 
the    expulsion    April    1,    of    the    five    Socialist    assemblymen, 

Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 


THE  TORNADO 

RED  CROSS  "  disaster  relief  "  in  America,  of  the  type 
that  for  years  gripped  the  minds  of  the  people,  has 
scarcely  been  heard  from  since  the  large  development  of 
that  organization  on  a  war  basis.  But  with  the  tornado  of 
last  week  emergency  relief  funds  have  again  been  appropriated 
and  trust  funds  for  dependents  of  some  of  the  victims  may  be 
established. 

From  Red  Cross  headquarters  in  Chicago  the  Survey  is 
informed  that  the  tornado  swept  through  the  western  and 
northern  suburbs  of  that  city,  the  adjacent  rural  territory  west 
of  the  city,  through  the  city  of  Elgin  and  affected  parts  of 
southern  Michigan.  The  area  was  not  densely  populated,  and 
while  the  property  loss  was  great,  the  number  of  casualties  on 
the  whole  was  surprisingly  small. 

About  one  hundred  homes  were  destroyed  in  Melrose  Park, 
Maywood,  Bellwood,  Dunning,  Clearing  and  other  suburbs  of 
Chicago.  At  Elgin,  twenty  homes  were  demolished,  and  at 
Plainfield,  Illinois,  ten.  So  far  as  is  known,  there  were  four- 
teen deaths  in  and  around  Chicago,  seven  in  Elgin,  one  at 
Hart,  Michigan,  and  seven  at  Fenton,  Genesee  county,  Michi- 
gan. The  number  of  injured  in  and  around  Chicago  was 
small;  20  cases  are  reported  from  Elgin  and  17  in  Plainfield. 

In  Chicago  none  of  the  industrial  plants  in  the  area  affected 
by  the  storm  were  damaged.  In  Elgin  the  storm  struck  the 
business  district  and  damaged  business  houses.  The  loss  in 
buildings  there  is  estimated  at  over  $1,000,000,  and  to  this 
should  be  added  the  loss  of  stocks — in  one  instance  an  entire 
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the  representatives  of  a  minority  party.  By  this  action  some 
100,000  voters  have  been  disfranchised.  The  verdict,  which 
condemns  the  men  not  as  individuals  but  as  the  representatives 
of  a  party,  means  that  for  the  future  some  160,000  members 
of  the  Socialist  Party  in  the  state — 130,000  of  whom  are  in 
New  York  city  alone — will  be  denied  the  right  to  seat  a 
representative  of  their  party,  and  that  the  increasingly  large 
number  of  non-Socialists  who  cast  their  ballots  for  Socialist 
candidates  will  be  denied  their  rights  as  citizens.  For  the 
first  time  an  entire  party  delegation  has  been  ejected  from 
a  legislative  body  in  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  the  over- 
whelming vote  against  them  in  the  Assembly  it  is  significant 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee,  before  whom  they  were  tried, 
was  divided  in  its  recommendations.  Three  reports  were 
presented.  But  seven  out  of  the  thirteen  members  signed  the 
majority  report,  which  recommended  the  expulsion  of  the 
entire  group  of  Socialists,  five  members  presented  a  minority 
report  urging  the  reseating  of  the  Socialists,  while  a  single 
member  went  on  record  for  the  expulsion  of  three  of  the 
Socialists  against  whom  specific  charges  had  been  made,  and 
for  the  reseating  of  the  other  two.  Adler,  the  majority  leader, 
who  introduced  the  suspension  resolution,  cast  his  vote  in  the 
Assembly  in  accord  with  the  latter  recommendation. 

Virtually  the  entire  majority  report  is  given  over  to  the 
argument  that  the  Socialist  party  is  disloyal — "  perpetual 
traitors  "  its  members  are  called.  It  recommends  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  bar  the  Socialist  party  from  the  polls, 
"  until  it  purges  itself  of  principles  and  practices  which  are 
held  to  be  disloyal  and  treasonable  to  the  government  of  the 
state  and  nation." 

The  reports  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  were  not  handed 
to  the  Assembly  until  March  30.  A  vote,  therefore,  could 
not  be  taken  before  March  31,  after  which  date,  according 
to  the  state  law,  a  special  election  to  fill  vacancies  cannot  be 
called. 

The  New  York  Times  of  April  2,  editorially  backs  the 
action  of  the  assemblymen: 

.  .  .  The  vote  taken  in  the  Assembly  yesterday  was  as  clearly  and 
demonstrably  a  measure  of  national  defense  as  the  vote  of  Congress 
declaring  war  against  Germany.  .  .  .  The  Assembly  finds  and 
decides  that  the  Socialist  organization,  by  its  very  nature,  is  in- 
capable of  sending  men  to  Albany  who  can  conscientiously  take  and 
keep  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Kirbv  in  ihe  New  York  World 


Walker  in  the  New  York  Call 


"  ALL  FOOLS'  DAY  IN  NEW  YORK  " 


"  It  seemed  at  times  as  if  every  man  one  met  had  *  bottle 
of  old-time  whisky  on  his  hip  and  was  ready  te  share  it. 
The  cloakroom  of  the  Assembly  reeked  of  ulcohol,  and 
most  of  the  breaths  one  encountered  in  the  lebby  were 
redolent  of  the  still." — New  York  Globe. 


These  five  men  never  were  entitled  to  their  seats,  they  failed  in  the 
first  essential  qualification  of  membership  in  the  Assembly.     .    .    . 

The  New  York  World  pledging  its  support  for  the  re- 
election of  the  assemblymen  says: 

.  .  .  The  political  and  economic  beliefs  of  the  five  Socialists  ex- 
pelled from  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  become  of  no 
importance  in  relation  to  the  vital  issue  that  is  raised  by  their  ex- 
pulsion. .  .  .  The  action  of  the  Assembly  makes  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  representative  government  the  vital  concern  of  every  man 
and  woman  in  New  York  who  believes  in  American  institutions  and 
is  determined  to  maintain  them.     .    .    . 

APPROVED  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 

ONE  hundred  and  twenty-three  national  organizations 
which  appeal  to  the  general  public  for  funds  to  support 
social,  civic,  or  philanthropic  work  are  feted  by  the 
National  Information  Bureau  in  its  bulletin  «f  approved  agen- 
cies just  issued.  All  these  organizations,  including  81  whose 
work  is  permanent  and  42  whose  concern  is  only  with 
war  relief  or  reconstruction,  have  filed  full  information  with 
the  bureau  in  regard  to  their  work  and  have  definitely  accepted 
its  standards  of  responsibility  and  efficiency.  The  aggregate 
budgets  of  these  123  organizations  for  the  year  1920  amount 
to  approximately  $160,000,000.  The  bulletin  also  lists  four 
organizations  which  have  complied  with  all  the  requirements 
of  the  bureau  but  which,  because  of  their  distinctly  religious 
nature,  are  not  included  within  the  field  of  formal  endorse- 
ment. The  1920  budgets  of  these  organizations  amount  to 
$176,463,473.  The  bulletin  includes  propagandist  organiza- 
tions of  various  sorts,  some  of  which  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  each  other  in  purpose.  As  an  impartial  investigating 
agency,  the  bureau  does  not  express  a  judgment  concerning 
the  purposes  of  organizations  where  the  value  of  those  aims  is 
open  to  legitimate  difference  of  opinion.  It  does,  however, 
indicate  by  its  approval  that  those  who  wish  to  further  the 
work  in  question  can  have  full  confidence  in  the  approved  or- 
ganization. 

The  publication  of  this  bulletin  marks  the  second  stage  of 
the  bureau's  efforr  to  bring  about  a  progressive  improvement 
in  the  methods  and  relations  of  social  welfare  organizations 
of  national  and  interstate  scope.  During  the  first  few  months 
of  its  work,  under  the  name  of  the  National  Investigation 
Bureau,  it  confined  its  attention  to  war  relief.     It  was  able 
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to  exert  a  useful  influence  in  this  chaotic  field  not  only  through 
the  suppression  and  exposure  of  fraudulent  and  improper  ap- 
peals but  through  constructive  suggestions  to  legitimate  agen- 
cies. Some  examples  of  service  of  this  sort  are  given  in  the 
adjoining  box.  After  its  reorganization  last  summer,  the 
bureau  turned  its  attention  to  the  task  of  uniting  the  responsi- 
ble, permanent  social  organizations  of  the  country  in  support 
of  its  initial  standards.  In  this  task  the  bureau  has  made  a 
number  of  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  their 
methods,  recommendations  readily  accepted.  The  bureau  has 
offered  opportunity  to  every  organization  (within  the  field 
of  its  endorsement)  which  has  come  to  its  attention  to 
meet  its  requirements.  The  almost  unanimous  approval 
which  this  effort  has  received  is  indicated  by  the  bulletin.  At 
the  same  time,  the  bureau  has  necessarily  been  investigating 
many  organizations  the  purpose  or  methods  of  which  have 
proved  to  be  questionable  and  which  have  not  received  its 
endorsement.  In  many  cases,  as  a  result  the  bureau  has 
checked  the  appeal  of  organizations  it  considers  undesirable. 
Certain  appeals  will  shortly  be  listed  in  a  cautionary  bulletin 
to  be  circulated  exclusively  among  the  members  of  the  bureau 
for  their  confidential  information.  The  Survey  directs  its 
readers'  attention  to  the  breadth  of  this  work  in  view  of  an 
erroneous  construction  placed  by  some  reader  on  a  passage  in 
the  article  entitled  The  Life  Line,  in  the  issue  of  February  7. 


THE  SETTLEMENTS'  PROTEST 

NOW  that  there  has  been  time  for  a  clear  analysis  by 
interested  persons  of  the  scope  of  a  bill  "  in  relation  to 
the  licensing  and  supervision  of  schools  and  school 
courses,"  introduced  into  the  New  York  legislature  three 
weeks  ago  as  one  of  the  proposals  of  the  Lusk  committee  [see 
the  Survey  for  March  27,  page  799],  opposition  to  the 
measure  has  gathered  headway.  The  United  Neighborhood 
Houses  of  New  York,  which  see  in  the  bill  a  source  of  danger 
for  all  settlement  clubs  and  classes,  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work,  the  City  Club,  the  Civic  Club,  the  Citizens' 
Union,  a  group  of  protestant  churches,  bodies  of  organized 
labor  and  other  organizations  and  individuals  have  protested 
against  its  passage. 

The  language  of  the  bill  is  clear: 

No  person,  firm,  corporation,  association  or  society  shall  conduct, 
maintain  or  operate  any  school,  institute,  class  or  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  any  subjects  whatever  without  making  application  for  and 
being  granted  a  license  from  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
to  so  conduct,  maintain  or  operate  such  institute,  school  or  class. 

The  bill  then  provides  that  the  application  for  such  license 

shall  be  accompanied  with  a  verified  statement  showing  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  school,  institute  or  class  is  to  be  maintained  and 
conducted,  and  the  nature  and  extent  and  purpose  of  the  instruction 
to  be  given.  No  license  shall  be  granted  for  the  conduct  of  any  such 
school,  institute  or  class  unless  the  regents  of  the  university  of  the 
state  are  satisfied  that  the  instruction  proposed  to  be  given  will  not 


NATIONAL  INFORMATION  BUREAU 


ORGANIZATIONS  are  approved  by  the  National 
Information  Bureau  on  the  basis  of  their  conformity 
with  the  following  standards.  Typical  examples  of  the 
application  of  each  standard  are  given  below. 

1.  Active  and  responsible  governing  body  holding  regular 
meetings,  or  other  satsfactory  form  of  administrative  control. 
"  The  trustees  appointed  three  weeks  ago  a  committee  of 
which  I  am  chairman  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion and  report  to  them.  On  that  committee  are  seven 
men  (besides  myself)  all  of  them  men  of  standing  in 
the  community  and  good  business  men.  We  have  care- 
fully gone  over  the  constitution  and  by-laws  introducing 
those  features  that  your  bureau  recommends.  Four  of 
these  men  are  prepared  to  serve  as  trustees,  and  all  of 
us    are    going    to    get    behind    them    and    help    put    the 

upon   a   sound   financial   basis."      [A   letter  from   a 

relief  institution.]. 

2.  A  legitimate  purpose  with  no  avoidable  duplication  of 
the  work  of  another  efficiently  managed  organization. 

A  $2,000,000  health  project  was  not  well  integrated  with 
existing  plans.  After  a  careful  investigation,  the  bureau 
secured  the  agreement  of  those  interested  to  cut  the  budget 
to  $100,000  per  year  and  to  carry  on  the  work  in  full 
cooperation  with  other  agencies.  Consolidation  of  dupli- 
cating   activities    has    been    secured    in    several    instances. 

3.  Reasonable  efficiency  in  conduct  of  work,  management 
of  institutions,  etc.,  and  a  reasonable  adequacy  of  equipment 
for  such  work,  both  material  and  personal. 

A  well-liked  relief  agency,  which  had  been  operating  on 
a  diffuse  and  somewhat  ineffective  plan,  invited  the 
bureau  to  suggest  detailed  changes.  This  was  done,  and 
a  new  program,  involving  a  definite  alteration  of  plan 
and    greatly   increased    effectiveness,    was    adopted. 

4.  No  solicitors  on  commission  or  other  commission  methods 
of  raising  money. 

Five  of  the  largest  professional  campaign  promoters  have 
agreed,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  bureau,  to  accept  no  com- 
mission contracts  in  this  field.  The  bureau  has  been 
instrumental  in  preventing  enterprises  in  which  the  com- 
missions to  solicitors  ran  as  high  as  50  per  cent. 

5.  Non-use  of  the  "  remit  or  return "  method  of  raising 
money  by  the  sales  of  merchandise  or  tickets. 

One  of  the  most  active  and  enterprising  relief  agencies 
was   arousing  widespread  suspicion   among  business   men 


by  a  campaign  of  this  sort.  As  a  prerequisite  to  en- 
dorsement, it  agreed  to  discontinue  this  method,  and  did  so. 

6.  No  entertainments  for  money  raising  purposes,  the  ex- 
penses of  which  exceed  30  per  cent  of  the  gross  proceeds. 

Many  organizations  have  consulted  with  the  bureau  about 
proposed  benefits  and  have  so  modified  their  plans  that 
exorbitant  expenses  have  been  avoided.  Several  benefits 
on  a  50-50  basis,  including  one  planned  for  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  were  abandoned  on  the  advice  of 
the  bureau. 

7.  Ethical  methods  of  publicity,  promotion  and  solicitation 
of  funds. 

In  three  cases  semi-commercial  motion-picture  schemes 
have  been  abandoned  at  the  bureau's  recommendation. 
Several  undesirable  schemes  of  street  solicitation  have 
been  given  up. 

8.  Agreement  to  consult  and  cooperate  with  the  proper 
social  agencies  in  local  communities  with  reference  to  local 
programs  and  budgets. 

On  the  basis  of  first-hand  study  and  the  collation  of 
criticisms  from  many  sources,  the  bureau  has  brought 
this  matter  to  a  focus  in  the  case  of  a  large  national 
organization  and  has  secured  definite  assurances  of 
cooperation. 

9.  Complete  annual  audited  accounts  prepared  by  a  certified 
public  accountant  or  trust  company  showing  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements classified,  and  itemized  in  detail. 

More  than  fifty  organizations  have  begun  this  practice 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  bureau.  Several  which  had  never 
felt  the  need  of  such  an  audit  secured  the  services  of  a 
certified  public  accountant  for  the  first  time  and  learned 
with  surprise  of  certain  flaws  in  their  accounting  systems 
which  have  been  corrected. 

10.  Itemized  and  classified  annual  budget  estimate. 
Budget-making  was  rare  among  organizations  in  this 
field  before  the  bureau's  work  began.  "  It  has  been  very 
difficult  to  make  a  budget,  as  you  know,"  writes  the  secre- 
tary of  an  agency  of  considerable  importance,  "  but  it  has 
been  very  valuable  to  us  that  you  insisted  upon  it." 

THE  bureau's  negative  work  in  preventing  and  stop- 
ping unwarranted  and  fraudulent  schemes  is  con- 
tinually going  on.  Some  thirty  have  been  stopped 
altogether,  through  cooperation  with  the  public  authori- 
ties. A  crooked  solicitor  is  now  serving  a  federal  term 
as  a  result  of  a  recent  investigation. 
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be  detrimental  to  public  interests.    There  shall  be  paid  at  the  time  of 
the  granting  of  such  license  a  fee  of  five  dollars.    .   .   .    [Italics  ours.] 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  bill,  in  addition  to  requiring 
that  the  instruction  shall  not  be  "  detrimental  to  public  inter- 
ests," requires  a  fee  of  $5  for  every  school,  institute,  class  or 
course  of  instruction  licensed.  Moreover,  a  license  once 
granted  can  be  revoked  if  the  regents  become  satisfied  that  the 
school,  institute  or  class  is  being  conducted  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  detrimental  to  public  interests,  or  in  a  fraudulent  or 
improper  manner.  Public  schools,  schools  maintained  by  re- 
ligious denominations  or  sects  recognized  as  such  at  the  time 
this  law  takes  effect,  incorporated  educational  institutions  and 
institutions  admitted  to  membership  in  the  university  of  the 
state,  are  exempt  from  its  provisions.  Violation  is  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $100  or  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  sixty  days. 

In  a  memorandum  submitted  to  the  state  senate  through 
their  counsel,  Harold  Riegelman,  the  United  Neighborhood 
Houses  of  New  York  urge  the  defeat  of  the  measure.  This 
body  is  a  federation  of  forty-five  settlement  and  neighborhood 
houses  in  New  York  city.  Its  memorandum  undertakes  to 
acquaint  the  state  legislature  with  the  value  of  the  settlements' 
work  in  teaching  citizenship  and  in  Americanizing  the  immi- 
grant sections  of  our  cities.  To  quote  those  portions  that 
discuss  the  effect  of  the  measure  upon  settlements: 

This  measure  means  that  whenevtr  any  neighborhood  house  in 
New  York  citv  sees  fit  to  undertake  a  class  for  instruction  in  English, 
civics  or  naturalization,  it  must  pay  a  license  fee  of  $5.  It  means 
that  where  groups  of  boys  or  girls  come  together  for  the  purpose  of 
debate,  dramatics,  literature  or  the  study  of  biology,  government  or 
music,  under  the  leadership  of  some  volunteer  worker,  a  license  fee 
must  be  paid  before  they  shall  be  permitted  to  do  what  they  have 
been  doing  for  many  years.  .  .  .  Such  clubs  are  being  constantly 
formed  and  discontinued.  Volunteer  workers  come  and  go.  The 
term  "class"  as  used  in  the  bill  is  very  evidently  intended  to  include 
such  clubs  and  their  leaders,  .  .  .  and  each  such  club  must  be 
treated  as  a  separate  unit  under  the  bill,  because  the  verified  state- 
ment required  by  the  measure  to  show  the  purpose  for  which  the 
"class"  is  to  be  maintained.  .  .will  differ  in  respect  to  each  club, 
arjd  in  fact  in  respect  to  the  same  club  during  the  year.  .  .  .  And 
no  neighborhood  house  can  tell  in  advance  just  what  groups  are  to  be 
formed  in  the  course  of  the  coming  year. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  law,  the  club  activities  of 
the  neighborhood  houses,  which  constitute  their  best  contribution  to 
the  work  of  Americanization,  will  have  to  await  the  pleasure  of 
bureaucratic  supervision.  .  .  .  There  are  upwards  of  eighty  settle- 
ment houses  in  New  York  city  with  an  estimated  average  of  fifty 
clubs  or  "classes"  in  each.  This  would  result  in  a  license  tax  of 
$20,000  in  1920  and,  since  new  clubs  are  formed  in  each  house  on  the 
average  of  about  ten  in  each  year,  the  annual  expenditure  on  ac- 
count of  license  fee  would  amount  to  about  $4,000.  These  funds 
must  be  considered  as  deliberately  subtracted  from  the  pitiably  small 
total  now  available  for  practical  education  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  citizenship. 

The  bill  is  not  limited,  in  the  view  of  the  settlement  houses 
to  such  activities  as  these.    Says  the  memorandum: 

By  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  every  poverty  stricken  music  teacher, 
every  girl  who  ekes  out  a  living  by  teaching  language,  mathematics 
or  any  study  or  who  conducts  a  kindergarten,  and  every  young  man 
who  would  earn  an  education  by  tutoring,  must  pay  $5  for  every 
group  of  two  or  more  which  he  or  she  may  undertake  to  teach.  The 
law  means  that  or  nothing. 

Moreover,  the  settlements  take  the  broad  ground  that  the 
bill  "  is  as  thoroughly  out  of  accord  with  true  democracy  and 
American  tradition  as  censorship  of  the  press,  of  speech  and  of 
religious  or  political  opinion."     Says  the  memorandum : 

The  effective  enforcement  of  such  a  bill  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
would  have  destroyed  Christianity.  A  board  of  regents  of  those 
days  would  have  undoubtedly  thought  those  religious  precepts 
"detrimental  to  public  interests."  The  spirit  of  this  law  made  the 
theory  of  a  round  earth  and  the  teaching  of  printing,  heresies.  It 
made  possible  an  Inquisition  and  the  burning  of  witches. 

This  is  a  young  nation,  experimenting  with  a  young  science,  the 
science  of  self-government.  It  cannot  safely  place  in  the  uncontrolled 
discretion  of  a  small  group  of  men  the  right  to  say  that  this  or  that 
idea  is  "detrimental  to  the  public  interests.     ..." 

A  conference  of  sixty  labor,  civic  and  educational  organiza- 
tions called  attention  to  the  "  fact  that  practically  every  for- 
ward step  in  the  history  of  education  has  been  initiated  by 
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mothers 


Wipe  out  this  disgrace! 

More  women  die  in  child-birth  in  the  United  States  than  in  thirteen  other 
principal  countries.  TheM  are  23,000  of  them  every  year.  And  125,000 
babies  die  before  they  are  six  weeks  old  because  of  lack  of  proper  care.  They 
die  because  the  Uni'.ed  States  is  the  only  important  country  in  the  world  that 
has  no  legislation  for  mothers. 

Good  Housekeeping  is  fighting  for  Federal  and  State  aid  so  that  a  mother, 
whether  she  lives  in  New  York  or  Montana  or  Virginia,  will  have  the  pro- 
tection and  benefit  that  she  drserves — sothfct  the  lives  of  tomorrow's  mothers 
and  fathers— tomorrow's  citizens  v,  ill  be  saved. 

There  is  such  a  bill  now  before  Congress— a  maternity  and  infancy  bill 
worthy  of  every  citizen's  support.  Will  you  men  and  women  who  read  this 
write  to  your  Congressman  and  Senators  to  support  this  bill?  Get  up  a  petition 
and  have  your  friends  sign  it.   The  ShepDard-Towner  3ill  must  be  passed. 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 

A  Magazine  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  American  Woman 


A  feature  in  Good  Housekeeping's  campaign  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Sheppard-T  owner  maternity  bill  is  this  adver- 
tisement from  the  New  York  Times. 

individuals  or  groups,  acting  without  license  from  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  and  often  in  sharp  opposition  to  them."  "  If 
the  bill  should  become  law,"  said  the  conference,  "  its  effect 
will  be  to  suppress  private  initiative  in  the  teaching  world,  to 
subject  every  original  idea  to  the  deadening  influence  of  bureau- 
cratic routine,  and  thus  to  cut  off  the  chief  source  from  which 
educational  progress  is  to  be  expected." 

At  a  legislative  hearing  on  the  bill  Senator  Clayton  R. 
Lusk,  chairman  of  the  committee  sponsoring  it  and  himself  its 
introducer,  cited  the  history  of  the  Ferrer  School  and  the 
teachings  of  Alexander  Berlcman  and  Emma  Goldman  as 
showing  the  need  for  such  a  measure.  He  told  of  a  meeting 
hall  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  agents  of  his  committee  heard 
instructors  read  to  children  Lenin's  letter  to  American  work- 
ingmen.  He  quoted  from  a  valedictory  address  by  a  student 
at  the  Rand  School  of  Social  Science  in  which  the  student  said 
that  "  men  like  Debs  and  Lenin  inspire  us."  "  Men  like  Jef- 
ferson, Washington  and  Lincoln  are  my  ideals,"  said  Senator 
Lusk,  "  and  I  don't  understand  why  we  should  permit  a  con- 
victed felon  to  run  our  schools  and  teach  our  children." 

The  board  of  regents,  in  whose  hands  the  licensing  power 
would  be  placed  by  this  bill,  is  the  governing  body  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  is,  under  the  law, 
the  state  Department  of  Education.  The  twelve  members 
of  the  board  are  elected  jointly  by  the  two  houses  of  the 
legislature;  the  term  of  office  is  twelve  years  for  each  and  one 
member  is  elected  each  year.  It  is  compulsory  that  there  shall 
always  be  at  least  one  member  residing  in  each  of  the  nine 
judicial  districts  of  the  state.  The  board  has  supervision  ovet 
the  entire  system  of  public  elementary,  secondary  and  higher 
education,  together  with  exclusive  power  to  incorporate  educa- 
tional institutions  and  organizations,  including  libraries. 
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The  Salvage  of  Child- 
hood in  the  South 

IF  some  Sargent  or  Von  Marcke  could  dip  the  brush  of  his 
imagination  into  the  life  of  our  people  and  paint  across 

the  face  of  the  country  some  design  outlining  the  bulk  of 
salvage  in  health,  education,  moral  training  and  freedom  that 
has  been  wrought  by  the  constant  agitation  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  past  decade,  it  would  present  an  inspiring  picture. 

For  a  generation,  when  child  labor  or  illiteracy  was  men- 
tioned the  thoughts  of  many  Americans  turned  instinctively 
toward  the  eleven  states  bounded  by  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
on  the  north  and  by  the  Mississippi  river  and  Louisiana  and 
Texas  on  the  west.  We  were  then  not  far  enough  from  the 
days  of  the  Civil  War  to  have  entirely  outgrown  the  provincial 
spirit  developed  by  its  great  issues  and  intensified  by  the 
atrocious  scandals  of  the  "  reconstruction  days."  Many 
northerners,  indifferent  through  familiarity  to  the  crushing 
industrial  burdens  on  little  tenement  workers  in  New  York 
city,  glass  house  boys  in  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  the  slate  pickers  in  the  coal  mines  and  the  rigor- 
ous exactions  of  the  New  England  textile  mills,  were  horrified 
to  read  of  the  long  hours  and  unhealthy  conditions  which 
featured  the  employment  of  children  in  southern  cotton  mills. 
And  these  same  critics  of  distant  sins  were  able  to  look  with 
comparative  indifference  upon  the  bulky  volume  of  illiteraqr 
among  the  foreign-born  and  even  the  native  population  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Illinois  and  other  great 
industrial  states,  yet  could  discern  with  prophetic  clearness  the 
disaster  awaiting  our  country  unless  "  the  South  "  proceeded 
at  once  to  wipe  out  illiteracy. 

The  change  in  legislative  standards  of  protection  and  in  ad- 
ministration have  been  so  great  within  the  past  ten  years  that 
even  a  summary  would  be  impossible  within  these  limits.  It 
is  not  extravagant  to  say,  however,  that  had  the  world  not 
been  engrossed  in  the  consideration  of  over-shadowing  inter- 
national problems,  we  should  realize  that  the  past  decade  has 
wrought  within  our  own  borders  the  greatest  revolution  in 
the  history  of  the  world  in  respect  to  institutions  and  agencies 
to  protect  the  industrial  conditions,  to  safeguard  the  morals 
and  promote  the  health  and  education  of  children.  We  should 
further  discern  that  compared  with  the  standards  existing 
fifteen  years  ago  the  most  radical  changes  in  the  right  direction 
have  been  not  in  the  North,  but  in  the  southern  states. 

Unfortunately,  the  details  for  a  quantitative  statement  as  to 
the  results  of  such  advances  would  be  difficult  to  produce. 
Statistical  reports  are  slow  to  gather  and  tardy  of  publication. 
The  latest  statistics  on  illiteracy  of  children  IO-14  years  of 
age  in  the  eleven  southern  states  are  the  figures  for  1910.  The 
total  is  312,674.  But  this  is  1920  and  ten  years  later.  It 
would  be  a  satisfaction  to  know  how  present  figures  compare 
with  those  of  ten  years  ago.  That  was  a  gloomy  showing  in 
1 9 10;  but  has  anyone  taken  the  trouble  to  look  back  and  com- 
pare the  number  of  illiterate  children  with  those  in  the  same 
states  in  1900?  A  single  example  will  show  the  direction  in 
which  the  South  was  moving.  In  North  Carolina  in  1 910  the 
illiterates  of  this  age  group  numbered  26,955;  >n  1900  the 
same  group  showed  51,190  illiterates — in  other  words  there 
had  been  a  decrease  during  the  ten-year  period  of  24,235,  or 
approximately  48  per  cent.  The  total  illiterates  of  this  age 
group  in  1900  in  the  eleven  states  was  468,266,  showing  a 
total  decrease  in  the  ten  years  of  155,592,  or  approximately 
33  per  cent. 

Has  there  been  a  similar  decrease  within  the  decade  just 
closed?  We  should  like  to  believe  it.  In  191 0  there  was  no 
compulsory  school  attendance  law  in  any  of  the  eleven  states, 
with  the  exception  of  Kentucky,  which  required  that  children 


under  fourteen  should  attend  school  for  five  months  each 
year,  and  in  North  Carolina,  which  required  sixteen  weeks 
yearly  attendance  to  twelve  years  of  age,  but  had  no  agency  to 
enforce  the  law.  At  the  present  time  every  one  of  these  states 
has  some  form  of  compulsory  school  attendance  law — Alabama 
compelling  attendance  up  to  sixteen  for  one  hundred  days  each 
year  or  until  the  elementary  course  is  completed;  Florida  re- 
quiring attendance  to  sixteen  years,  with  some  weakening  ex- 
emptions, for  the  entire  school  term  unless  the  eighth  grade 
is  completed ;  Georgia  requiring  attendance  to  the  fourteenth 
year  six  months  a  year  to  the  completion  of  the  seventh  grade ; 
and  so  on.  Can  anyone  doubt  that  such  a  rapid  rallying  of 
the  awakened  forces  of  the  South  will  show  a  stimulating  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  educational  outcasts,  at  least  before 
the  close  of  another  decade?  A  similar  comparison  might  be 
presented  of  changes  in  health  laws  and  child  labor  laws.  We 
are  presenting  no  argument  for  a  cessation  of  effort.  The 
tragic  conditions  of  children  in  these,  as  well  as  other  states, 
are  sufficiently  impressive  when  public  attention  is  focused  on 
them  to  justify  the  most  active  and  unrelenting  statesmanship 
until  their  rights  are  secured.  Broad  stretches  of  rural  life 
are  virtually  barren  of  the  most  rudimentary  provisions  for 
combatting  disease,  or  giving  education  to  their  children. 

What  is  especially  needed  in  the  South,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  is  a  new  Columbus  to  discover  America.  A 
discovery  of  our  needs  and  our  possibilities  will  not  divide, 
but  will  unite  those  interested  in  the  future  prosperity  of 
America.  When  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  en- 
tered upon  its  recent  study  of  child  welfare  conditions  in  Ala- 
bama, attempting  to  discover  the  conditions  in  which  children 
lived  as  regards  public  health,  education,  rural  school  attend- 
ance, recreation  and  the  agencies  provided  to  care  for  depend- 
ent, defective  and  delinquent  children,  the  very  scope  of  the 
program  won  an  immediate  response.  Advocates  of  child 
labor  reform  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  a  powerful  lobby 
at  one  session  after  another  until  the  most  prominent  figure 
they  saw  at  the  state  capitol  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  splendid 
motto  of  that  state,  Here  We  Rest.  But  when  it  was  un- 
derstood that  a  campaign  was  O-  foot  not  merely  to  eliminate 
children  from  a  given  industry  but  to  appraise  their  social 
assets  and  liabilities,  most  of  those  who  had  formerly  consti- 
tuted the  opposing  lobby  joined  in.  The  striking  contrast  was 
too  dramatic  to  be  ignored.  There  were  approximately  4,000 
children  in  the  cotton  mills  of  that  state,  but  according  to  the 
latest  statistics  there  were  approximately  153,000  children 
out  of  school  and  at  work.  Where  were  the  other  149,000? 
No  one  knew.  It  was  to  discover  them  and  what  means  might 
be  secured  through  legislation  to  guarantee  their  rights  that 
this  study  was  undertaken. 

The  results  are  striking.  At  the  recent  session  of  the  leg- 
islature four  important  laws  were  passed — a  child  labor  law 
with  a  14  year  minimum;  an  eight-hour  day  under  16,  and 
other  advanced  features;  the  creation  of  a  department  of  child 
welfare  with  a  child  labor  division;  extensive  improvements 
in  the  state-wide  compulsory  education  law,  and  the  re- 
organization of  local  health  administration  providing  for  full- 
time  health  officers  throughout  the  state.  This  is  a  sample  of 
the  speed  with  which  the  South  is  moving  toward  securing  a. 
birthright  for  its  children. 

When  the  1920  census  figures  appear  perhaps  some  in- 
genious mathematician  will  figure  out  the  number  of  days  of 
added  liberty  and  added  school  life  the  average  child  in  this 
group  of  states  has  secured,  and  multiply  that  by  the  total 
number  of  children  in  the  group  to  show  how  many  centuries 
of  childhood  the  country  has  saved  for  itself.  But  mani- 
festly it  will  be  impossible  to  reduce  to  figures  what  these 
strides  toward  a  democracy  of  health,  education  and  indus- 
trial opportunity  will  mean  to  the  children  themselves  in  those 
imponderable  values  which  give  the  chief  significance  to 
human  life.  Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
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The  Land  Situation 
in  France 

THE  war  has  established  some  estrangement  in  France 
between  the  workmen  and  the  rural  population. 
While  the  former  were  kept  in  the  factories  as  "  in- 
dispensables,"  the  latter,  side  by  side  with  the  intel- 
lectuals, fought  in  the  trenches.  It  is  the  farmers'  sons  who 
paid  the  heavier  toll  of  death,  of  all  those  who  earn  a  living  by 
the  toil  of  their  hands.  They  do  not  forget  it,  and  their  votes 
showed  it  at  the  late  general  elections.  Even  before  the  poll, 
the  leaders  of  the  city  workmen  felt  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  to  try  to  conciliate  the  village  dwellers  whose  mass 
resistance,  they  feared,  might  frustrate  their  hopes  of  social 
transformation.  This  explains  why  the  two  factions  of  work- 
ingmen's  interests,  the  Socialist  Party,  and  the  Confederation 
Generale  du  Travail  (C.  G.  T.),  have  both  at  their  last  na- 
tional conference  brought  forward  plans  of  land  reform. 

Before  the  war,  scant  attention  had  been  given  to  the  rural 
workers  and  their  problems  by  either  group.  Yet,  the  Socialists 
had  paid  a  sort  of  discursive  regard  to  them,  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence in  their  ranks  of  an  able  agriculturist,  at  the  same  time 
sensible  reformer  and  shrewd  politician,  M.  Compere-Morel. 

There  was  the  difficulty  of  conciliating  the  sweeping  doc- 
trine of  "  expropriation,"  common  ownership  of  the  land,  re- 
turn of  all  estates  to  the  nation,  with  the  strong  attachment  of 
the  peasant  to  his  plot,  wrenched  by  his  ancestors  from  the 
ancien  regime — landlord  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  watered 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  rounded  up  by  means  of  his  hard-won 
savings.  Jaures  had  already  faced  the  problem  and,  in  his 
wish  to  secure  the  peasants'  votes,  had  declared  for  the  "  sacred- 
ness  "  of  the  small  holding,  included  the  peasant's  cottage  and 
field  among  those  "  personal  belongings "  that  would  be  al- 
lowed to  the  individual  under  the  Socialistic  regime,  and  withal 
awakened  the  penurious  husbandman's  mind  to  the  inequality 
of  his  lot  compared  to  that  of  the  rich  bourgeois,  owner  of  the 
manor  and  of  the  adjoining  estate.  The  successor  of  Jaures, 
the  deputy  Lafargue,  Karl  Marx's  grandson,  tried  to  bring  the 
compromise  nearer  to  the  Marxian  doctrine  by  declaring  that 
the  peasant's  field  was  actually  his  "  tool  "  and  therefore  his 
rightful  property.  But  the  Socialist  Party,  except  for  a  few 
(very  intelligent)  motions  presented  by  Compere-Morel  at 
some  of  the  conferences,  never  took  to  heart  the  cause  of  the 
rural  population. 

The  C.  G.  T.,  it  will  be  remembered,  separated  from  the 
Socialist  Party  some  twenty  years  ago,  sick,  as  they  said,  of 
the  politicians  and  the  "  intellectual  "  coterie,  bent  upon  hav- 
ing the  workers  manage  their  own  affairs  and  fight  their  own 
battles.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  syndicalist  movement  that 
swerved  away  from  political  action  and  laid  its  hope  in  the 
"  general  strike."  Today,  both  the  Socialists  and  the  Syndi- 
calists seem  to  be  anxious  to  win  over  at  least  some  of  the  rurals 
to  their  side. 

The  C.  G.  T.,  true  to  its  revolutionary  dogma,  but  apparent- 
ly disdainful,  or  ignorant,  of  the  differences  that  separate  the 
rural  from  the  city  worker,  puts  forth  a  program,  almost  iden- 
tical to  the  program  for  industrial  wage-earners.  It  advances 
claims  for  higher  wages  and  the  8-hour  day,  and  urges  the  pro- 
motion of  "  syndicates "  to  be  eventually  affiliated  to  the 
C.  G.  T.  Finally  they  wave  the  red  flag  of  "  expropriation," 
abolition  of  private  property  and  perfect  happiness  under  the 
communistic  regime.  While  doing  this,  they  disregard  the 
ineradicable  passion  of  the  peasant  for  his  land  and,  besides, 
press  for  a  mode  of  work  (the  8-hour  day)  which  cannot  cope 
with  the  requirements  of  the  weather,  the  seasons,  and  the 
necessities  of  harvest  or  fruit-picking.  In  fact,  they  only  ap- 
peal (not  even  very  reasonably)  to  the  farm-hands,  whose  lot 


indeed  is  in  need  of  amelioration  but  who  form  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  rural  population,  as  the  French  countryside  is 
mostly  inhabited  by  petty  land-owners  who  think  only  of 
working  hard  and  of  saving  enough  to  eke  out  their  heirloom. 
The  Socialists  are  impelled  by  other  motives.  They  want  to 
muster  votes  that  may  back  the  party  at  the  next  election.  With 
this  purpose  in  view,  they  keep  in  the  dark,  in  their  "  agricul- 
tural program,"  the  doctrine  without  which  it  would  have 
seemed  to  the  "  pure  "  in  the  past  that  the  cause  was  desecrated. 
They  do  not  even  speak  any  more  of  the  peasant  homestead  as 
"  personal  belongings."  They  only  mention,  in  a  general  way, 
their  devotion  to  the  "  proletariat  of  the  fields,"  and  pass  on 
immediately  to  a  plan  of  concrete  reform,  well  devised  to  strike 
the  practical  minds  of  the  rural  land  owners.  The  plan  must 
be  of  M.  Compere-Morel's  own  making,  for  it  is  opportune, 
feasible  and  well  adapted  to  remedy  the  present  evils.  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  interesting  features: 

First,  extension  of  the  activity  of  the  Agricultural  Board.  Com- 
pared to  what  has  been  done  in  America,  the  help  offered,  thus  far, 
by  the  government  to  agriculturists  wishing  to  improve  their  methods 
of  cultivation  or  cattle  breeding,  has  been  so  scanty  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  non-existent.  There  is  a  "  station  "  in  every  "  depart- 
ment," with  an  expert  (generally  well  trained,  often  decidedly 
learned)  and  a  laboratory  (indifferently  equipped),  but  no  appro- 
priations to  enable  the  knowledge  stored  in  the  expert's  head  to  be 
communicated  to  the  individual  farmers.  There  ought  to  be  "  travel- 
ing agents,"  and  funds  to  pay  their  expenses  and  cover  the  purchase 
of  materials,  experiments,  etc 

Second,  encouragement  to  motor  plowing,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  shortage  of  farm  hand  labor,  after  the  great  losses  in  men 
caused  by  the  war. 

Third,  a  great  scheme  of  irrigation  (which  might  be  coupled  with 
the  harnessing  of  water-power)  permitting  the  reclaiming  of  waste 
land  and  the  fertilizing  of  poor  soil. 

Fourth,  establishment  of  a  state  monopoly  for  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  artificial  fertilizers,  that  would  be  sold  to  the  farmers  at  cost 
price,  etc. 

Such  schemes  are  excellent  in  themselves — only  they  are 
not  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Socialist  Party.  In  fact,  they 
are  part  of  the  plan  of  reconstruction  of  almost  every  group  in 
Parliament  (i.e.  almost  all)  that  sets  the  economic  restoration 
of  the  country  to  the  fore. 

What  are  the  chances  of  a  syndicalist  or  socialist  movement 
developing  among  the  villagers  ?  In  spite  of  the  great  boom  on 
agricultural  products,  which  has  made  almost  every  peasant  a 
small  capitalist,  there  is  discontent  in  some  provinces.  In  the 
southern  wine-growing  districts  (Narbonnais)  where  there  are 
mostly  big  land  owners  and  many  farm  laborers,  the  latter  have 
made  a  move  to  join  the  C.  G.  T.  In  the  Champagne  district, 
where  property  is  extremely  divided,  the  petty  grape-growers 
are  impatient  of  the  economic  sway  of  the  all-powerful  wine 
merchants.  In  the  Central  Plateau  (Limousin),  the  rich  pro- 
prietors rent  their  estates  to  metayers,  who  share  the  profits 
half  and  half  with  them.  Since  the  prices  have  run  so  high, 
those  metayers  are  unwilling  to  give  away  half  the  returns  and 
discontent  is  brewing  among  them. 

Those  conditions  ought  to  be  remedied.  Farm  laborers  must 
be  protected  against  greed,  neglect  of  housing  accommodation, 
etc.  Cooperatives  must  be  developed  among  producers  and 
collective  bargaining  organized.  The  plan  of  agricultural  en- 
gineering must  be  developed.  The  party  which  accomplishes 
these  needed  reforms,  whether  Socialist  or  not,  will  reap  the 
benefits.  Charles  Cestre. 

THE  BIG  RUG 

THAT  so  many  of  the  poor  should  suffer  from  cold  what 
can  we  do  to  prevent? 
-•To  bring  warmth  to  a  single  body  is  not  much  use. 
I  wish  I  had  a  big  rug  ten  thousand  feet  long, 

Which  at  one  time  could  cover  up  every  inch  of  the  City. 

From  170  Chinese  Poems,  translated  by  Arthur  Waley 


Reconstruction  of  State  Welfare 

Agencies 


By  Robert  Moses 


FORMER  CHIEF   OF  STAFF,    NEW  YORK  STATE   RECONSTRUCTION   COMMISSION 

[In  the  Survey  for  February  21,  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain  discussed  sympathetically  the  radical  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  government  of  New  York  state  recommended  by  the  Reconstruction  Commission.  The  subject  is 
of  such  importance  and  of  such  general  interest  that  we  make  room  this  week  for  a  fuller  presentation  of  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  commission's  proposals. — Editor.] 


PERHAPS  the  most  difficult  field  in  the  state  gov- 
ernment in  which  to  bring  about  coordination  is  that 
of  public  welfare,  and  by  public  welfare  is  meant  the 
fields  of  charity,  correction,  mental  hygiene  and  re- 
lated subjects.  It  is  particularly  difficult  to  make  progress 
here  because  the  present  organization  is  so  complex  and  the 
present  laws  and  constitutional  provisions  set  up  such  decided 
limitations.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  complexity  of  organi- 
zation in  New  York  state,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
that  there  are  over  twenty  departments  exclusive  of  local  boards 
of  managers,  charged  with  the  inspection  or  administration  of 
the  39  state  institutions,  and  that  besides  the  53,000  defec- 
tives, dependents  and  delinquents  in  these  institutions,  there 
are  over  700,000  inmates  of  private  institutions  subject  to 
state  inspection.  The  mass  of  conflicting  or  confusing  statutes 
would  not  present  such  a  serious  obstacle  if  they  were  not 
predicated  upon  constitutional  provisions  which  must  be 
amended.  In  addition  to  these  mechanical  obstacles  to  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  public  welfare,  there  are  human  obstacles 
which  arise  because  the  many  students  and  practitioners  in 
this  field  have  such  decided  opinions,  differ  so  greatly  and  are 
so  hard  to  bring  together  in  agreement. 

In  reaching  its  conclusions,  the  New  York  State  Recon- 
struction Commission  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  organi- 
zation of  welfare  activities  in  other  states.  There  is  not 
space  here  to  discuss  all  the  variations  in  organization  which 
ingenious  citizens  and  legislators  have  devised  to  bring  economy 
into  or  to  keep  politics  out  of  state  institutions  and  charities. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  overhead  organization,  there  are 
five  main  types  of  state  welfare  administration.  In  the  first 
group,  are  the  states  which  have  little  or  only  partial  coor- 
dination of  welfare  agencies  either  financial  or  administra- 
tive. In  some  of  the  smaller  states,  like  New  Hampshire, 
each  institution  is  under  a  separate  and  independent  board. 
New  York  is  the  best  example  of  partial  and  illogical  con- 
solidation. This  type,  is  universally  unsatisfactory  and  from 
it  nothing  is  to  be  learned  except  that  it  ought  to  be 
changed.  In  the  second  group  are  the  states  whose  welfare 
activities  are  grouped  along  functional  rather  than  merely 
administrative  or  fiscal  lines,  under  a  small  number  of  coor- 
dinated departments.  Massachusetts  has  recently  consolidated 
its  welfare  agencies  in  the  three  departments  of  Charities, 
Mental  Disease  and  Correction.  The  Charities  Department 
is  not,  however,  the  usual  inspectional  department,  but  has 
the  training  and  juvenile  functions  in  the  welfare  field  under 
its  care.  In  Massachusetts  it  was  felt  that  consolidation  under 
a  single  department  was  unwise,  and  this  point  of  view  in 
the  larger  states  is  one  which  deserves  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. 

In  the  third  group  are  the  numerous  states  in  which  all 
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welfare  activities  or,  at  any  rate,  all  institutions,  including 
in  some  cases,  even  educational  institutions,  such  as  normal 
schools,  are  under  a  single  board  of  control — in  almost  all 
cases,  a  paid  board  which  actually  administers  and  does  not 
merely  delegate  its  authority  to  a  commissioner,  director,  or 
secretary.  Wisconsin,  Arizona,  Washington,  Ohio,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  and  Rhode  Island,  are  among  the  states  which 
have  adopted  this  kind  of  organization.  Fundamentally,  these 
are  institutional  departments  and  the  control  exercised  by  the 
board  is  one  of  lay  and  business  rather  than  professional,  man- 
agement. In  few,  if  any,  cases  is  there  definite  provision 
for  professional  representation  on  the  boards.  This  type  of 
organization  has,  on  the  whole,  been  very  successful.  Whether 
it  is  as  effective  in  the  largest  states  with  the  most  complicated 
welfare  problems,  as  it  is  to  the  smaller  ones,  is  open  to  con- 
siderable doubt. 

In  the  fourth  group,  are  the  states  whose  welfare  agencies 
are  grouped  under  an  unpaid  board  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, who  employ  a  commissioner  as  administrator.  New 
Jersey  has  recently  adopted  this  type  of  organization.  It  has 
been  conspicuously  successful  there  no  doubt  in  a  large 
measure,  because  of  the  particular  commissioner  who  was  ap- 
pointed. This  type  of  organization,  very  familiar  in  the  field 
of  education,  has  the  advantage  of  affording  a  long  term  to 
the  administrator,  if  he  has  a  good  board  and  knows  how  to 
get  along  with  the  members.  By  making  the  governor  a 
member  of  the  board,  New  Jersey  has  avoided  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  complete  divorce  from  the  administration.  Other 
states  will  probably  imitate  New  Jersey.  This  type  will 
probably  work  best  when  the  board  acts  like  the  board  of 
directors  of  any  large  corporation,  that  is,  confines  its  atten- 
tion to  determining  policies  and  to  general  supervision,  or 
when  the  board  is  inactive  and  lets  the  commissioner  alone. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  the 
total  state  budget  goes  to  welfare  work,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  in  the  long  run  institutions  so  administered,  will  get 
the  attention  and  support  which  they  would  get  if  they  were 
more  closely  associated  with  the  governor,  through  his  cabi- 
net. In  the  fifth  group  are  the  states  whose  welfare  agencies 
are  under  a  single  director  of  public  welfare,  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  a  member  of  his  cabinet.  Illinois,  Idaho  and 
Nebraska  have  this  type  of  organization,  which  is  now  under 
consideration  in  several  other  states.  Although  it  has  some 
resemblances  to  the  organization  in  the  fourth  group,  the 
Vermont  organization  really  belongs  in  the  group  with  Illi- 
nois, Idaho  and  Nebraska.  The  governor  and  other  ex-officio 
executives  are  the  members  of  the  board,  but  the  governor 
appoints  a  director  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  who  admin- 
isters the  welfare  agencies. 

After  considering  these  types  of  organization  in  the  several 
states  and   the  peculiar  conditions  in   New  York,  our  com- 
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mission  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  present  for  gen- 
eral discussion  a  recommendation  for  a  complete  consolidation 
of  the  welfare  activities  in  a  single  department  so  ingeniously 
constructed  as  to  avoid  constitutional  amendment.  For  rea- 
sons obvious  to  those  who  know  the  present  state  service  and 
the  state  constitution,  we  proposed  to  place  a  psychiatrist  at 
the  head  of  this  department.  Our  first  rough  draft  was 
simply  a  trial  balloon.  We  felt  that  the  movement  in  other 
states  in  the  direction  of  consolidation  justified  our  presenting 
a  similar  plan  for  discussion  and  that  it  was  worth  while 
demonstrating  whether  or  not  any  progress  could  be  made 
under  present  constitutional  provisions.  The  discussion  took 
place  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  it.  We  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  State  of  New  York  is  too  big,  and  the  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  public  welfare  are  too  numerous  to  justify 
the  recommendation  for  a  single  department  and  that  it  is 
useless  to  try  to  avoid  constitutional  amendments.  We  be- 
came convinced  that  the  consolidation  plan  in  this  field  pro- 
posed by  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  191 5  did  not  have 
and  does  not  now  have  any  popular  support. 

Assignment  of  Institutions 
We  concluded  that  there  were  three  great  fields,  each  call- 
ing for  a  single  department — the  field  of  correction,  the  field 
of  mental  hygiene  and  the  field  of  charities.  We  also  con- 
cluded that  state  institutions  should  be  allocated  to  the  par- 
ticular departments  to  which  they  functionally  belong  and 
should  not  be  arbitrarily  placed  under  fiscal  and  other  lay 
authorities  simply  because  they  all  present  some  common  prob- 
lems of  finance  and  management.  Most  of  the  institutions 
fall  naturally  into  the  three  great  departments  above  men- 
tioned ;  the  others  belong  in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
the  Department  of  Education,  excepting  the  two  veterans' 
homes  which  we  placed  in  the  Department  of  Military  and 
Naval  Affairs. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  at  length,  or  to  argue  for 
the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene.  In  this  department,  we 
have  placed  the  entire  problem  of  the  insane,  feebleminded 
and  epileptics.  The  consolidation  of  these  functions  in  a  single 
department  was  recommended  by  all  the  experts  with  whom 
we  discussed  the  question.  We  feel  that  we  are  simply  ex- 
tending logically  the  functions  of  the  State  Hospital  Com- 
mission, which  has  an  excellent  reputation  and  which  we  be- 
lieve is  fully  capable  of  assuming  the  additional  burdens.  In 
this  way  we  shall  at  last  develop  a  state-wide  program  and  a 
responsible  unified  administration  for  mental  hygiene. 

The  Department  of  Charities,  we  think,  should  be  con- 
tinued, under  the  present  board  with  two  important  changes 
in  its  functions.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  not  inspect  the 
state,  local  or  private  institutions  assigned  to  other  state  de- 
partments because  we  do  not  want  any  conflict  of  authority 
between  two  state  departments,  and  because  it  would  be  en- 
tirely illogical  to  have  the  State  Department  of  Charities  in- 
spect the  additional  institutions  under  the  Departments  of 
Mental  Hygiene  and  Correction,  and  not  the  present  insti- 
tutions which  are  exempt  from  such  inspections  under  the 
constitution.  In  the  second  place,  the  Department  of  Chari- 
ties should  have  a  much  wider  jurisdiction  over  private  in- 
stitutions We  feel  that  the  department  should  inspect  and 
set  standards  for  all  private  institutions,  whether  receiving 
public  aid  or  not.  The  new  powers  and  functions  given  to 
the  board  under  this  second  head,  of  course,  outweigh  the 
functions  of  inspecting  certain  state  institutions  which  we 
propose  to  take  away.  By  continuing  the  present  representa- 
tive board  we  were  sure  that  a  strong  but  sympathetic  influ- 
ence would  be  brought  to  bear  which  would  be  welcomed  by 


enlightened  people  of  all  denominations.  There  should  be 
no  serious  objection  to  a  board  in  this  case  because  the  powers 
entrusted  to  the  department  are  in  no  sense  administrative. 

In  the  case  of  the  Department  of  Correction,  we  aimed  to 
set  up  a  modern  correctional  agency,  which  would  have  juris- 
diction not  only  over  the  prisons  state  and  local  but  also 
over  the  public  reformatories,  and  probation  and  parole. 
Although  we  were  fully  aware  of  the  political  traditions  and 
background  of  the  present  Prison  Department,  we  felt  after 
careful  study  and  many  conferences,  that  the  time  was  ripe 
to  provide  a  real  correctional  department.  We  feel  that  we 
have  safe-guarded  this  department  by  the  establishment  of  a 
council  of  correction.  We  have  placed  the  probation  and 
parole  functions  under  the  council.  The  great  difficulty  in  the 
case  of  the  commissioner  of  correction  is  that  there  are  no  pro- 
fessional standards  to  govern  appointments  such  as  govern  ap- 
pointments to  the  professional  positions  in  the  hospitals  for 
the  insane.  There  is,  as  yet,  no  such  thing  as  a  class  of  recog- 
nized correctional  administrators.  There  are,  of  course,  a  few 
people  emerging  as  qualified  leaders  in  this  field. 

The  problem  of  a  governor  in  making  an  appointment  as 
commissioner  of  correction  is  bound  to  be  difficult.  If  he  takes 
a  business  man  with  general  administrative  experience,  he  will 
be  attacked  on  the  ground  that  he  should  have  appointed  an 
expert.  If  he  considers  the  appointment  of  an  expert,  he  is 
besieged  by  the  claims  of  the  old  type  of  prison  warden,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  new  type  of  prison  reformer  perhaps 
without  administrative  capacity,  on  the  other.  If  he  goes  out 
of  the  state  to  select  a  successful,  correctional  administrator, 
the  governor  meets  with  the  disapproval  of  thousands  of  citi- 
zens who  feel  that  a  large  state  must  have  citizens  within  its 
borders  who  can  do  the  job. 

I  have  no  solution  to  offer  for  these  particular  problems. 
Our  commission  considered  them  very  carefully,  as  we  did 
the  related  problem  of  whether  the  commissioner  should  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  or  by  a  council  at  the  head  of  the 
department.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  stick 
to  our  principle  of  recommending  a  single  head  of  a  depart- 
ment, appointed  by  the  governor.  Time  alone  and  the  scien- 
tific development  of  the  field  of  correction  will  produce  the 
types  of  persons  needed  to  fill  the  various  administrative  posi- 
tions in  the  correctional  field  in  this  state.  By  placing  the 
wardens  under  civil  service  the  selections  are  at  least  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent  and  impartial  body. 

A  Clearing  House 

In  order  that  there  might  be  some  coordination  in  the  field 
of  public  welfare  as  outlined  above,  we  provided  for  a  Council 
of  Public  Welfare  to  consist  of  the  heads  of  the  Departments 
of  Charities,  Correction  and  Mental  Hygiene,  and  also  the 
commissioner  of  health  and  the  commissioner  of  education. 
This  was  to  be  a'  clearing  house  for  all  public  welfare  prob- 
lems and  we  provided  that  there  should  be  a  staff  to  work  out 
the  common  problems  in  this  field. 

The  opportunities  for  this  staff  are  limitless.  It  should 
present  a  coordinated  child  welfare  program.  The  strength- 
ening and  consolidation  of  county  institutions  under  state 
supervision,  should  be  studied.  Coordination  of  labor  and 
industries  among  institutions,  the  standardization  of  financial 
methods  and  salaries,  the  relation  between  delinquency  and 
mental  defect,  the  best  utilization  of  buildings,  the  developmens 
of  a  welfare  program  for  employes,  the  simplification  and 
coordination  of  reports — these  and  many  other  problems  should 
all  be  reported  on  by  the  staff. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  plan  of  organization  has  met  with- 
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very  general  approval.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  most  of  the 
state  agencies  affected,  and  by  a  large  number  of  other  agencies 
and  individuals.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  have  not  been 
criticisms.  These  criticisms  have  been  carefully  considered 
and  have  resulted  in  a  number  of  changes  in  detail,  but 
we  are  convinced  that  our  recommendations  are  sound  in 
principle  and  will  meet  the  test  of  further  criticisms  and  dis* 
cussion.  There  has  been  some  criticism  directed  against  plac- 
ing reformatories  in  the  same  department  as  the  prisons.  This 
criticism,  comes  from  those  who  emphasize  the  defects  of 
prison  administration  and  who  fear  that  the  reformatories  may 
be  dragged  down.  We  believe  that  the  suggested  Department 
of  Correction  will  completely  safeguard  the  reformatories.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  present  supervision 
of  the  reformatories  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  state  or 
the  inmates.  The  suggestion  that  the  reformatories  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Education  is  one  which  is  opposed 
by  practically  every  one  who  understands  the  problems  of  the 
Department  of  Education.  I  know  of  no  one  connected  with 
educational  administration  who  is  anxious,  or  even  willing,  to 
take  up  this  particular  burden. 

The  suggestion  that  parole  and  probation  are  not  properly 
correctional  functions  is  one  which  is  hard  to  understand  under 
any  proper  definition  of  the  word  "  correction."  I  believe 
that  the  people  who  urge  this  or  the  maintenance  of  proba- 
tion and  parole  as  separate,  independent  functions,  are  actu- 
ated by  the  very  best  of  motives,  but  not  by  motives  which 
stand  the  test  of  logic.  They  are  probably  worried  about  the 
associations  in  the  Department  of  Correction  and  feel  that 
they  would  be  in  happier  company  in  some  other  department 
or  left  to  themselves.  If  we  were  to  leave  probation  and  parole 
by  themselves,  a  hundred  other  agencies  would  claim  the 
same  exclusiveness. 

We  are  proposing  to  put  the  state's  business  in  some  twenty 
departments,  each  representing  a  logical  concentration  of  re- 
lated activities  and  functions  and  we  are  appealing  to  the 
enlightened  citizens  of  the  state — whether  they  are  immediately 
associated  with  its  administration  or  not — to  support  our  plan 
because  it  is  an  honest  and  logical  plan  prepared  to  meet  an 
immediate  and  vital  need.  If  compromises  and  readjustments 
are  made  to  meet  the  tastes  of  individuals,  no  matter  how 
powerful,  we  are  going  to  whittle  down  our  principles  until 
nothing  is  left.  One  exception  leads  to  another.  When  we 
got  all  through,  we  should  probably  have  a  patchwork  plan 
which  would  take  care  of  all  existing  officials  and  which  would 
not  be  much  if  any  improvement  over  the  present  organiza- 
tion. 


It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  ask  that  those  who  agree  with 
us  in  principle  and  who  approve  of  the  general  structure  which 
we  propose  to  erect  will  overlook  small  differences  of  opinion. 
In  the  field  of  public  welfare,  absolute  unanimity  of  opinion 
as  to  every  detail  is  impossible  to  attain,  partly  because  of  the 
variety  of  interests  affected,  partly  because  a  good  deal  of 
the  field  has  not  yet  been  developed  to  the  point  where  princi- 
ples of  organization  and  procedure  are  definitely  established 
and  partly  because  of  old  antagonisms  and  personal  differences, 
which  are  not  yet  thoroughly  ironed  out. 

We  are  not  asking  for  the  support  of  any  hasty  or  ill- 
considered  program  of  immediate  action.  There  is  almost 
nothing  which  can  be  done  toward  the  reorganization  of  the 
public  welfare  agencies  without  constitutional  amendment.  It 
will  take  at  least  two  years  to  make  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments effective,  if  they  are  approved  at  this  session  of  the 
legislature.  During  these  two  years  there  is  plenty  of  time 
for  all  interested  parties  to  help  work  out  details  and  to  pre- 
pare the  present  and  proposed  agencies  for  the  reorganization. 

There  is  one  important  subject  which  has  not  been  touched 
on, — the  subject  of  economy  in  the  field  of  public  welfare. 
We  are  absolutely  convinced  that  economy  in  this  field  is 
possible.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  budget  can 
be  reduced.  It  does  imply  that  under  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion and  under  the  proposed  budget  system  we  shall  get  before 
the  people  and  the  legislature  a  definite  and  comprehensive 
program  presented  and  defended  by  the  executive  with  the 
assistance  of  his  department  heads  and  that  this  program,  as 
approved  will  be  carried  out  with  far  greater  economy  and 
far  less  lost  motion  than  is  possible  under  the  present  chaotic 
organization  and  the  present  haphazard  and  unscientific  budget 
methods.  If  we  can  render  greater  service,  provide  the  neces- 
sary institutional,  clinical  and  other  facilities  which  are  now 
lacking  and  still  keep  the  budget  close  to  its  present  figures, 
this  will  represent  real  economy  and  retrenchment. 

There  is  one  other  thought  which  I  wish  to  emphasize  in 
closing.  The  proposed  plan  of  organization  in  the  field  of 
welfare,  must  meet  the  approval  not  only  of  social  workers, 
but  also  of  the  man  in  the  street.  After  all,  it  is  the  average 
citizen,  "  the  forgotten  man,"  who  pays  the  bills.  The  "  for- 
gotten man  "  is  waking  up.  He  is  tired  of  wasteful  govern- 
ment and  heavy  taxes.  It  will  not  do  to  forget  him  in  the 
future.  If  you  do  not  proceed  with  reference  to  h:s  under- 
standing and  approval,  you  are  going  to  get  nowhere.  If  the 
coming  administrations  in  our  various  governments  are  not 
administrations  of  so-called  practical  men,  then  the  signs  of 
these  times  mean  nothing  and  political  prophecy  is  dead. 


ACHIEVEMENT 

THE  ores  men  toil  to  dig  are  destinate, 
When  brought  to  light,  to  find  their  instant  doom 
In  furnaces,  that  all  their  bulk  consume, 
And  seem  the  toilers'  labour  to  frustrate. 
Not  so ;  for  in  their  passing  they  create 

The  power  that  drives  to  frenzied  haste  the  loom, 
Weaving  the  fabric  light  as  is  the  spume, 
To  deck  the  maid  in  all  her  bridal  state. 

So  in  the  furnace  fires  of  earth  are  tossed 

Our  mortal  lives  that,  ringed  about  with  toil, 

Unheeded  pass,  as  smoke  wreaths  that  are  lost 
In  the  dim  murk  of  air,  amid  the  moil 

Of  busy  days;  yet  weave  the  while  with  tears 

One  moment  in  the  fabric  of  the  years. 

— R.  N.,  in  The  Commomvealth. 


Democratic  Community  Organization 

An  After-the-War  Experiment  in  Chester 
By  Charles  Frederick  JVeller 
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AUTOCRACY  has  always  characterized  charitable, 
religious,  educational  and  social  service  undertak- 
ings. Trustees  or  governing  boards  have  been 
composed  of  leading  men  arid  women,  people  of 
established  recognized  power.  Unselfishly  bearing  the  finan- 
cial and  other  reponsibilities,  this  small  autocratic  board  has 
generously  given  the  benefits  of  its  labors  to  such  community 
groups  as  it  could  understand  and  reach.  Beneficent  pur- 
poses have  not  altered  the  fact  that  this  method  is  autocratic. 

Is  it  practicable,  now,  to  democratize  social  service?  May 
not  democracy  be  the  spring  of  living  power  which  shall  make 
philanthropy,  education,  recreation,  and  other  forms  of  social 
service  more  constructive  and  more  adequate?  This  sug- 
gestion I  submit  as  a  product  of  twenty-four  years'  endeavor 
in  organized  charity,  settlement  work,  recreation  and  com- 
munity service.  After-the-war  experiences  in  community 
service  have  carried  me  farthest  toward  a  conception  of  dem- 
ocratic community  organization. 

In  Pennsylvania's  oldest  town,  Chester,  thirteen  miles 
southeast  of  Philadelphia,  $28,000  have  been  pledged  to  make 
permanent,  locally  self-supporting  and  independent  the  work 
known  as  Community  Service  for  Chester  and  Vicinity.  From 
the  national  movement,  Community  Service  (Incorporated), 
which  initiated  and  developed  the  local  organization,  it  will 
henceforth  require  only  counsel  and  encouragement,  the  oc- 
casional recommendation  of  workers,  the  temporary  loan  of 
experts  to  help  develop  some  particular  local  field,  and  the 
keeping  of  Chester's  leaders  in  touch  with  the  best  applicable 
experiences  of  other  communities.  Participation  has  been  the 
keynote  of  the  work  in  Chester.  The  motive  and  method 
have  been  to  bring  previously  unenlisted  and  supposedly  un- 
important people  into  democratic  fellowship  in  worthwhile 
civic  undertakings — to  help  these  aliens  (both  native  and 
foreign-born)  to  feel  that  they  belong,  that  their  contributions 
of  "loyalty,  art  and  labor"  are  appreciated  and  essential. 

Governor  William  C.  Sproul  as  chairman  of  the  local  gov- 
erning board  presented,  in  September,  19 19,  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  programs  of  constructive  service  that  has  been 
formulated  in  any  community.  The  governor,  who  is  a 
wealthy,  influential  local  resident,  had  recommended  the  first 
preliminary  program  adopted  by  the  local  board,  in  Novem- 
ber, 191 8  [see  the  Survey  for  February,  19 19],  which  really 
included,  though  without  details,  the  whole  field  outlined  in 
the  later  statement.  Of  the  extended,  idealistic  yet  entirely 
practicable  program  for  191 9  and  1920,  a  large  proportion 
were  activities  alrerdy  underway — including  even  the  small 
beginnings  of  public  baths  in  two  sets  of  showers,  one  at  the 
Pioneer  Community  Club  or  Dry  Saloon  in  the  heart  of  the 
business  district  and  one  at  the  Colored  Community  Club 
among  Chester's  seventeen  to  twenty  thousand  colored  people. 
One  important  division  of  the  program  discussed  Democracy 
through  Leisure-time  Activities. 

From  the  beginning,  in  November,  1918,  the  governing 
board  of  Community  Service  for  Chester  and  Vicinity  in- 
cluded four  or  five  industrial  workers,  about  the  same  num- 
ber of   women,   the   school   superintendent,   the   city's   mayor 


and  the  leaders  of  local  industrial  and  commercial  life.  To 
further  democratize  the  governing  board,  representatives  were 
added,  in  October,  19 19,  from  all  cooperating  groups  and 
from  operating  departments  of  the  movement,  including  Ital- 
ian, Polish,  Greek,  Russian,  French  and  Belgian,  Welsh, 
Lithuanian   and  colored  groups. 

Democracy  in  action  through  the  spirit  of  neighborly  par- 
ticipation, was  manifest  on  Roosevelt  day,  October  27,  1919. 
when  all  varieties  of  Chester  folk  were  drawn  together  in  z 
"league  of  neighbors."  Eighteen  hundred  Chester  people,  in 
thirty-three  delegations — most  of  whom  had  never  before  been 
brought  into  the  same  room;  never,  certainly,  into  one  united 
peace-time  undertaking — were  called  in  turn  upon  the  en- 
larged platform  before  the  official  reception  and  review  com- 
mittee of  some  thirty-five  or  forty  representative  citizens  in- 
cluding the  governing  board  of  local  Community  Service  and 
the  chairmen  of  its  nine  outstanding  departments.  Each  de- 
partmental chairman  introduced  the  delegations  which  repre- 
sented the  various  activities  of  each   department. 

In  a  community  where  deadly  race  rioting  had  flamed  out 
a  couple  of  years  earlier,  colored  people,  who  constitute  about 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  population,  were  represented  by- 
eight  impressive  delegations — including  approximately  six 
hundred  people — who  were  received  with  notably  encourag- 
ing friendly  applause.  The  thirty-three  delegations  included 
seven  school  centers,  ten  outdoor  recreation  centers,  the 
Pioneer  Community  Club,  Italian  Community  Club  and  two 
colored  community  clubs,  the  community  chorus,  a  separate 
choral  society  composed  of  colored  women,  and  seven  national 
groups  of  the  foreign-born.  Each  delegation  presented  briefly, 
through  banners,  songs,  and  spoken  phrases,  the  character  and 
spirit  of  their  groups'  contributions  to  community  life. 

Would  it  not  be  helpful  to  propose  such  a  local  league  of 
neighbors,  after  a  week  or  two  of  preliminary  conferences, 
in  any  city — or  in  a  local  section  of  a  great  metropolis — 
where  democratic  community  organization  is  to  be  under- 
taken? Such  an  outstanding  inclusive  event,  with  a  definite 
date  when  such  a  public  accounting  must  be  rendered,  will 
help  to  vitalize  committees  and  groups.  It  should  also  help 
to  divert,  from  blind  palaver  and  jealous  suspicions  into 
cooperative  pathfinding  social  experiments,  those  initial 
energies  which  are  too  often  consumed  in  trying  to  state  in 
advance,  theoretically,  what  Community  Service  should  become 
in  its  relations  to  existing  agencies — whose  leaders  may 
easily  say  that  they  are  adequate  to  the  whole  situation  "with- 
out interference  from  outside." 

When  the  question  arises,  How  is  the  X-Y-Z  Association 
related  to  the  new  community  movement?  invite  that  associ- 
ation to  present  its  contributions  through  delegations  in  the 
league  of  neighbors.  Let  the  league  represent  community 
service  without  capital  letters — the  community  finding  itself 
through  a  civic  rally  in  which  local  forces  (and  some  of 
the  unfilled  gaps  between  them)  are  discovered — to  them- 
selves, to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  community.  All  this 
in  the  life-giving  spirit  of  cooperative,  neighborly  service  and 
good  will. 
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Chester's  Advisory  Council,  Red  Circle  Rallies  and  Play- 
leaders'  Training  Class  pioneered  successfully  in  certain  meth- 
ods of  enlistment  coordination  and  training  which  I  should 
like  to  see  tried  in  somewhat  altered,  combined  forms  in 
another  difficult  community.  But  mere  "  coordination  "  always 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  little  value  if  it  it  be  static;  getting- 
together  to  go  forward,  seems  the  only  kind  worth  while. 
Might  not  a  weekly  or  frequent  conference  or  training  class — 
or  council  of  social  servants — be  made  the  heart  or  nervous 
system  for  democratic  community  organization  in  a  new  city? 
Working  representatives  should  be  drawn  together  from  ex- 
isting social  service  agencies  such  as  city,  school,  park,  and 
playground  departments,  the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  em- 
ployment or  service  departments  of  local  industries,  churches, 
civic  organizations  and  philanthropies.  Responsive  individuals 
and  key  people  among  foreign-born  and  other  local  groups 
should  also  be  drawn  into  this  cosmopolitan  democratic  train- 
ing center. 

A  leader,  informed  and  resourceful  in  social  service  or- 
ganization, should  direct  the  conference  and  alertly  realize 
the  many  leads  which  will  spontaneously  appear.  One  ex- 
isting organization  may  be  led  to  extend  its  work  to  cover 
some  special  feature  of  the  new  community  endeavor.  An 
individual  who  asks  a  hopeful  question  may  be  assigned  to 
find  the  facts  from  appropriate  sources  and  to  follow  them 
out  into  new  and  better  activities.  Volunteers  may  be  sent 
forth  into  various  fields  of  service  if  the  weekly  conference 
will  back  them  up  with  enthusiasm,  counsel  and  cooperation. 
Part-time  workers  may  be  employed  to  supplement  the  avail- 
able volunteers  and  both  may  be  helped  to  conduct  community 
service  centers  in  the  schools,  vacant  lot  play,  church  socials, 
musical  activities,  hikes,  neighborhood  organizations,  house- 
hold parties  and  other  undertakings. 

It  is  as  a  new  kind  of  ways  and  means  committee  that  I  like 
to  think  of  this  experimenting  group  because  it  should  not  be 
that  kind  of  general  training  class  which  tends  toward 
academic  discussions  or  toward  the  learning  of  facts  or  meth- 
ods without  their  immediate  application.  Instead,  it  should 
be  a  definite  enlistment  center  through  which  socially  minded 
people  will  train  themselves  and  each  other,  will  study  local 
needs  and  possibilities,  and  will  mobilize  in  practical  detailed 
service  all  the  forces  which  can  be  discovered  or  created  for 
cooperative  social  advance. 

Municipal  appropriations,  school  board  and  park  board 
'funds,  financial  help  from  existing  agencies  and  special  con- 
tributions raised  by  interested  organizations  and  individuals — 
all  offer  possibilities  for  financing  selected  portions  of  the 
growing  program,  or  all  of  it. 

Action  Rather  than  Method 

For  democratic  community  organization  the  great  emphasis 
should  be  upon  activities.  What  people  are  interested  to  do 
together  will  chiefly  determine  their  type  and  field  of  or- 
ganization. Chester  experiences  made  me  feel  that  some 
prominent  and  useful  suggestions  for  democratizing  social 
service  put  too  little  emphasis  upon  activities,  too  much  upon 
the  scheme  or  method  of  organization.  They  seem  to  rely 
iupon  a  much  greater  readiness  than  I  have  experienced, 
tin  myself  or  in  other  ordinary  folks,  to  meet  and  continue 
meeting  for  the  serious  discussion  of  dry  topics  of  neighbor- 
hood and  self-improvement.  They  overestimate,  I  think,  a 
supposed  popular  eagerness  or  even  willingness  to  vote.  They 
do  not  value  at  its  true  worth  or  use  adequately,  recreation 
or  leisure-time  activities  such  as  music,  dramatics,  games  and 
socials. 


Democracy  is  now  to  be  furthered,  I  believe,  not  so  much 
by  expounding  philosophic  general  purposes,  nor  by  methodic 
schemes  for  permitting  everyone  to  vote,  but  rather  by  lead- 
ing people  to  enjoy  themselves  together,  to  be  joyously  human 
and  natural  in  democratic  ways.  It  is  active  rather  than 
academic  democracy  that  is  needed.  By  their  doings — their 
actual  programs,  by  leisure-time  interests  achieved  together 
in  a  democratic  spirit  of  good  neighborliness,  shall  communi- 
ties  be   democratized. 

Two  Fundamentals 

Comparing  Community  Service  undertakings  in  Philadel- 
phia, St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  other  cities  with  Chester's  mod- 
est achievements,  I  believe  there  are  two  essentials  for  demo- 
cratic community  organization: 

First,  activities  or  program:  Local  groups  must  be  enabled 
to  adopt,  or  to  recognize,  as  their  very  own,  to  take  in- 
timately into  theii  minds  and  hearts,  a  few  features  out 
of  such  an  all-inclusive  program  as  our  Chester  board  had 
adopted.  When  I  tried,  for  example,  to  have  this  en- 
tire program  read  in  Italian  to  the  patient  members  of  the 
Italian  Community  Club,  it  was  soon  evident  that  for  such 
groups  some  leader  must  first  digest  the  overwhelming  gen- 
eral city-wide  scheme  into  a  very  few  of  the  most  interesting 
undertakings — a  very  few  features  which  the  leader  knows 
to  be  nearest  to  the  group's  present  stage  of  social  thought 
and  in  which  they  can  achieve  such  practical  progress  as  will 
maintain  and  deepen  the  interest  of  the  group.  They  should 
discover  these  plans,  or  select  them,  out  of  the  leader's  ex- 
periences and  resourcefulness  in  social  organization. 

Second,  methods  or  organization:  A  plan  of  local  organi- 
zation is  needed  which  must  be  so  very  simple  that  anyone  can 
learn  to  operate  it.  The  best  progressive  leadership  should  be 
used  (as  it  is  now  being  effectively  employed  in  Community 
Service  in  several  cities)  to  set  up  neighborhood  organizations 
and  also  group  organizations,  and  to  help  these  to  discover 
simple  methods  of  carrying  on  their  appropriate  undertakings 
so  that  the  employed  leadership  may  be  steadily  reduced  toward 
(but  never  completely  over)  the  vanishing  point.  The  plan  of 
operation  should  be  so  convincing  and  attractive  that  an  ordin- 
ary person  from  a  new  group  or  neighborhood  can,  by  visiting 
an  established  center,  take  home  the  plan  and  set  it  to  work 
upon  the  improvement  of  life  around  his  own  home. 

In  line  with  these  two  fundamentals,  the  final  paragraph 
of  the  Chester  program  proposed,  under  the  heading  Prac- 
tical Detailed  Results  Assured,  that 

Each  employed  executive  and  each  committee  will  adopt  as  their 
field  and  purpose  some  definite  practical  parts  of  the  preceding  pro- 
gram and,  at  least  once  every  month,  will  check  the  results  attained 
and  correct  their  methods,  if  changes  are  needed,  in  order  to  make 
steady  progress  toward  the  full  permanent  realization  of  these  Com- 
munity Service  ideals. 

Even  in  those  American  cities  which  have  the  largest 
number  and  the  most  effective  of  philanthropies,  there  is  one 
great  unmet  need  or  opportunity  which,  in  every  city,  waits 
to  be  discovered  or  realized.  Local  neighborhood  life  is 
everywhere  inadequate.  School  centers,  nurses'  associa- 
tions, playgrounds  and  all  the  scores  or  even  hundred: 
of  social  service  agencies,  need  to  have  the  great  democratii 
masses  of  local  people  related  to  them  vitally — to  use,  shap< 
and  strengthen  these  agencies  and  to  profit  adequately  fron 
their  leadership. 

Chester  experiences  helped  to  bring  my  previous  years  0 
social  settlement  and  similar  endeavor  into  fuller  consciou; 
ness  of  the  fact  that  America's  future  is  really  being  detei 
mined,  not  by  the  thin  fringe  of  apparently  superior  aut< 
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cratic  individuals  and  organizations,  but  by  the  plain  "com- 
mon people," — whose  uncommon  great  qualities  of  soul  were 
partially  revealed  by  the  war.  It  is  through  mutually  helpful 
fellowship  with  immigrants  and  their  children,  with  industrial 
workers,  with  the  modest,  genuine,  eagerly-developing  common 
people,  that  the  most  joyous  life-giving  strength,  vision,  and 
good  will  are  to  be  had.  Fellowship  in  leisure-time  activities 
or  recreation  is  one  of  the  best  keys  to  that  democratic  com- 
munity organization  which  is  the  only  means  by  which  neigh- 
borliness — America's  most  fundamental  need  and  opportunity 
— may  be  met. 

Three  Fields  of  Organization 
In  three  fields,  as  I  see  it,  this  local  organization  of  the 
democratic  masses  is  to  be  worked  out.  Chester  was  begin- 
ning, in  the  last  quarter  of  our  first  path-finding  year,  to 
get  a  practicable  vision  of  one  of  these  three  fields,  namely, 
group  organization.  The  other  two  are  neighborhood  and 
block  organization. 

( 1 )  Block  organization,  as  practiced  by  Philadelphia  Com- 
munity Service,  means  that  in  each  block  (the  two  sides  of 
a  residence  street  between  two  nearest  cross  streets)  there 
is  a  block  organizer  and  his  assistant  (sometimes  husband 
and  wife)  and  a  block  chairman  for  each  of  six  committees — 
on  health  and  sanitation,  education,  recreation,  block  beauti- 
fication,  information,  cooperation.  In  the  Cincinnati  social 
unit  the  "block"  comprises  the  four  sides  of  one  city  square 
— because  it  is  thought  that  neighbors  get  together  over  their 
back-yard  fences  better  than  across  the  front  street,  in  Cin- 
cinnati. 

(2)  Neighborhood  organization,  in  Philadelphia,  means 
that  ten  or  more  blocks  are  drawn  together  in  a  community 
council  which  includes  the  block  organizers  and  the  general 
chairman  of  each  of  the  six  general  committees.  These  gen- 
eral committees  are  made  up  of  the  block  chairmen  in  each 
field.  Thus  the  general  community  committee  on  recreation 
includes  the  one  recreation  chairman  for  each  block  and  a 
general  chairman  for  the  whole  neighborhood.  It  is  this  gen- 
eral recreation  chairman  who  attends  the  community  coun- 
cil's monthly  meetings,   together  with   the  block  organizers. 

(3)  Group  organization  is  also  essential,  I  believe,  and 
one  civic  problem  yet  unsolved  is  the  effective  relationship 
of  block  and  neighborhood  committees  to  the  organization  of 
such  groups  as  Italians,  colored  people,  possibly  industrial 
workers,  and  others.  There  are  some  community  values — 
such  as  natural  fellow  feeling,  established  relationships  and 
institutions,  group  customs,  traditions  and  ideals — which  can- 
not be  conserved  fully  by  block  and  neighborhood  organiza- 
tion alone,  unless  their  boundaries  chance  to  coincide  with  the 
boundary  lines  of  homogeneous  groups. 

For  each  and  all  of  these  three  fields,  the  first  essential 
is  that  a  competent  leader — adaptable,  resourceful  in  initiating 
appropriate  activities,  and  obviously  inspired  by  a  genuine 
spirit  of  democratic  good  will  and  unselfish  service — shall 
seek  out  the  local  leaders  and  help  them  to  realize,  with 
their  neighbors,  some  of  their  strongest  natural  impulses 
toward  recreation,  comradeship  and  social  usefulness: 

Some  extreme  radicals  among  the  working  people  of  Chester 
opposed  our  plan,  last  March,  for  Chester's  "League  of  Na- 
tions." They  urged  their  fellow  workmen  to  beware  of  us 
because,  they  said,  we  were  simply  trying  to  "  soft-soap  "  the 
industrial  laborers,  to  offer  them  charity  in  place  of  justice, 
amusement  instead  of  serious  social  advance.  Later,  in 
preparation  for  the  reception  and  ball,  Elizabeth  Burchenal, 
who  directed  our  Chester  department  of  Americanization — for 
both   native-   and    foreign-born — secured    an    opportunity   for 


a  thorough  talk  with  several  of  these  radicals.  When  she 
had  fully  explained  what  we  were  trying  to  do,  the  men  re- 
plied : 

Why,  that  is  what  we  believe-  We  think  that  the  worst  thing 
about  America  is  the  way  different  peoples  are  crowded  off  into 
separate  corners,  the  Russians  in  one  neighborhood  all  by  themselves, 
the  Italians  in  another.  Then  the  American  people  look  a  long  way 
off  art  us  as  strangers  and  then  they  imagine  that  we  are  bad  people. 
So  what  we  believe  in  is  kindness — like  you  say,  "  bringing  people  to- 
gether so  they  will  understand  each  other  and  then  they  will  be 
friends."  And  that  Red  Circle  button  of  yours,  that  is  our  color,  too; 
that  is  like  what  the  Bible  says  that  God  made  of  one  blood  all  the 
races  of  men.    Yes,  we  will  come  to  your  party. 

Is  it  not  profoundly  true  that  a  good  many  radicals,  sub- 
scribing to  various  isms,  are  really  seeking  chiefly  for  that 
larger  realization  of  democracy  and  brotherhood  for  which 
the  hearts  of  many  men  are  hungering?  Do  not  these  peo- 
ple (not  all  radicals,  perhaps,  but  many  of  them)  respond 
to  radicalism  because  it  promises  that  improvement  of  living 
conditions,  that  advance  of  human  freedom  and  fellowship, 
which  nearly  all  open-minded  people  now  recognize  as  de- 
sirable and  indeed  indispensable?  If  to  such  sincere  people 
orderly  effective  means  of  progress  can  be  shown,  if  their 
wholesome  ideals  of  democratic  fellowship  and  cooperation 
can  be  realized  in  some  of  the  details  of  their  daily  living, 
shall  we  not  save  modern  civilization  from  revolution  and 
explosions,  from  darkness  and  disaster?  Must  there  not  be 
such  progressive  open-hearted  social  evolution  if  our  country  is 
to  be  safe  from  revolution? 

The  Better  Way 
Democratic  community  organization  such  as  Chester,  Phil- 
adelphia and  other  cities  have  been  seeking  to  develop  through 
Community  Service,  may  not  claim  to  affect  directly  either 
the  hours  or  wages  of  labor  or  the  purchasing  power  of  money. 
Radicals  may  declare  that  such  community  organization  is 
superficial  and  unimportant  because  it  stands  for  coopera- 
tion instead  of  "class  warfare;"  because  it  does  not  follow 
that  extreme  interpretation  of  "economic  determinism"  which 
insists  that  men  move  only,  as  Napoleon  said  his  armies 
moved,  upon  their  bellies. 

The  world  war  demonstrated  that  men  are  moved  by 
ideals;  that  they  sacrifice  food,  shelter,  comfort,  profit,  life 
itself,  for  ethical  motives,  for  democracy,  for  the  welfare  of 
unknown  peoples.  No  one  would  belittle  the  importance  of 
good  wages,  of  wholesome  living  conditions  or  of  other  eco- 
nomic considerations.  But  reformers  who  are  wholly  and  ex- 
clusively intent  upon  these  matters  commit  a  common  blunder 
which  is  costly  to  the  people.  They  forget  that  while  men 
are  striving  toward  the  millennium  they  must  live  along  the 
way.  For,  if  human  life  can  be  satisfactory  only  by  attain- 
ing the  ideals  of  extreme  radicals,  millions  of  men  must  live 
and  die  unsatisfied. 

On  the  contrary,  men  should  and  can  live  joyfully  and 
fraternally  as  they  progress  toward  better  economic  condi- 
tions. Recreation,  fellowship,  satisfaction  of  human  instincts, 
and  a  rich  development  of  heart,  mind  and  spirit  are  pos- 
sible now  and  they  must  be  realized  as  men  go  along  through 
life.  It  is  these  leisure-hour  activities  and  relationships  that 
chiefly  determine  the  human  values  of  present-day  life;  and 
present  life  is,  obviously,  the  only  life  which  individuals  ever 
experience.  Dealing  with  that  actual  present  life  stream  as 
it  flows  through  the  hearts  of  humankind,  Community  Service 
is  not  superficial  or  unimportant  but  profoundly  vital.  It 
may  determine  whether  living  men,  women  and  children 
shall  be  80  or  90  per  cent,  instead  of  only  50  or  60  per  cent, 
alive. 
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A  Stake  in  the  Country 

RECENTLY  I  had  the  inspiring  experience  of  visiting  an 
apartment  house  constructed  about  six  years  ago  by  a  group 
of  foreign-born  tenants.  The  Finnish  Cooperative  Trading 
Association  operates  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fortieth  street 
2nd  Eighth  avenue,  Brooklyn,  a  district  known  as  "  Finn- 
town."  The  apartment  house  was  built  by  sixteen  families, 
each  of  which  contributed  $500  to  the  initial  capital.  After 
purchasing  three  lots  at  $1,200  each,  they  used  the  balance  of 
$4,400  on  foundations  and  as  far  as  it  would  go  on  super- 
structure, borrowed  $25,000  at  6  per  cent  and  secured  $5,000 
at  5  per  cent  from  their  own  cooperative  bank.  They  erected 
a  very  complete,  substantial  apartment  house  of  sixteen  apart- 
ments, each  of  five  good-sized  rooms  and  bath,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $35,000.  Each  family  had  subsequently  to  pay  $25  per 
month — a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  interest,  taxes,  water,  janitor, 
coal,  light  and  repairs,  leaving  about  $1,000  to  apply  to  sinking 
fund.  The  last  installment  on  the  $5,000  loan  has  just  been 
paid  off.  Four-room  apartments  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
not  so  well  constructed,  are  now  rented  for  $50  per  month. 

A  new  building  for  a  cooperative  bakery  of  the  same  Fin- 
nish organization  is  nearly  completed.  I  was  impressed  with 
the  remarkably  high  character  of  workmanship  that  is  going 
into  this  building;  everything  impressed  me  as  exceedingly 
well  done  by  artisans  sufficiently  interested  in  their  work  to 
put  forth  the  most  conscientious  effort.  All  materials  used 
were  of  the  very  best  quality.  The  building  is  to  be  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  bakery  machinery  on  the  second  floor, 
where  is  also  the  oven.  It  is  unusual  to  place  so  heavy  a  struc- 
ture on  the  second  floor,  but  this  has  been  done  in  the  interest 
of  light  and  air  for  the  workers  and  also  of  protection  against 
dust  from  the  street.  On  the  third  floor  will  be  large  recrea- 
tion rooms  for  use  by  the  members  of  the  cooperative  society; 
on  the  ground  floor  store  and  restaurant.  The  building  will 
cost  about  $100,000. 

This  encouraging  example  makes  one  realize  that  many  of 
our  industrial  problems  will  be  solved  when  the  workers 
receive  something  more  than  a  mere  monetary  interest  in  the 
product  of  their  toil.  While  the  workmen  engaged  on  this 
building  were  not  all  cooperators  nor  all  Finns,  they  appar- 
ently all  felt  that  they  were  working  in  a  new  spirit  of  brother- 
hood and  not  solely  to  enable  someone  to  acquire  private  profit 
from  his  investment.  F.  S.  Titsworth. 


Women  Immigrants 

'  I  *HE  announcement,  some  months  ago,  that  the  British  gov- 
-■-  ernment  intended  to  give  free  passage  to  ex-service  men 
and  women  who  wished  to  emigrate  to  other  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, immediately  gave  rise  to  much  speculation  and  uneasiness 
in  some  of  the  colonies.  In  Canada,  the  minister  of  immigra- 
tion and  colonization,  J.  A.  Calder,  started  preparations  to 
meet  a  possible  considerable  influx.  Among  other  steps  taken, 
he  summoned  representatives  of  the  most  important  women's 
organizations  for  a  three  days'  conference  at  Ottawa  to  con- 
sider, more  particularly,  the  immigration  of  women  for  house- 
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hold  service.  From  this  conference  a  permanent  council  was 
formed,  the  Canadian  Council  of  Immigration  of  Women  for 
Household  Service.  It  is  representative  of  the  national  or- 
ganizations and  of  each  province  in  which  there  is  a  hostel 
for  the  care  of  women  immigrants.  Such  hostels,  whether 
already  in  existence  or  to  be  created,  the  conference  recom- 
mended, should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  under  the  uniform  con- 
trol of  the  new  council. 

The  present  bonus  system  under  which  private  agents  are 
enabled  to  profit  from  the  importation  of  large  numbers  of 
immigrants  to  Canada  without  too  close  a  scrutiny  of  their 
fitness  for  Canadian  conditions  of  life  has  frequently  been  con- 
demned. It  still  continues  because  Australia  is  competing  for 
British  immigrants,  and  the  great  reduction  in  the  number  of 
United  States  migrants  (58,000  last  year  as  against  70,000  the 
previous  year),  together  with  an  alarming  trend  of  migration 
from  country  to  town  within  the  dominion,  apparently  makes 
an  influx  of  British  newcomers  desirable.  Sir  Andrew  Mac- 
phail,  in  a  recent  address  to  the  Canadian  Club  at  Ottawa, 
drew  attention  to  the  bad  results  of  making  the  selection  of 
future  citizens  a  matter  of  business  speculation  and  mentioned 
that  as  a  result  of  advertising  20,000  intending  immigrants 
had  last  year  to  be  turned  back. 

The  conference  referred  to  agreed  that  the  selection  of 
women  immigrants  should  for  some  time  to  come  be  limited 
to  household  workers,  and  that  it  should  include  health  ex- 
aminations, physical  and  mental,  by  experienced  medical  offi- 
cers, both  at  the  port  of  embarkation  and  at  the  port  of  ar- 
rival. Mr.  Calder,  while  in  support  of  such  a  measure  in 
general,  does  not  consider  practicable  insistence  on  medical 
inspection  of  British  emigrants  before  leaving  their  home  port. 

Starting  Americanization  Early 

A  PROMISING  new  departure  in  assimilation  in  this  con- 
^  nection  was  the  training  school  established  by  the  "  Khaki 
College  "  in  London — the  organization  for  teaching  the  expedi- 
tionary forces — to  prepare  the  brides  of  Canadian  soldiers  for 
the  domestic  and  rural  life  awaiting  them  in  their  distant 
new  homes.  In  fact,  this  course  which  included  dairying, 
gardening,  bee  culture,  dressmaking,  embroidery,  cobbling,  re- 
pair of  men's  clothes,  all  kinds  of  needle  work,  care  of  in- 
fants, elementary  carpentry  and  other  practical  subjects,  was 
so  popular  that  the  London  County  Council  decided  to  estab- 
lish "  marriage  schools  "  on  similar  lines  in  different  parts  of 
the  city  also  for  soldiers'  brides  who  had  no  intention  of  em- 
igrating. 

The  question  suggests  itself  whether  some  such  beginning 
in  the  educational  process  of  assimilation  before  the  alien  has 
left  his  home  might  not  be  a  practicable  and  advantageous  ex- 
tension of  Americanization  work.  American  educational  ef- 
fort abroad  is  no  new  thing;  during  the  war  it  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  a  specific  American  educational  campaign  in  Europe 
on  child  welfare,  prevention  of  tuberculosis  and  other  health 
matters;  through  the  operations  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information  it  included  a  vast  campaign  of  political  educa- 
tion in  principles  of  democracy.  Since  the  armistice,  Ameri- 
cans abroad  are  teaching  industries  and  handicrafts,  modern 
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methods  of  agriculture  and  of  building,  dietetics  and  social 
organization.  Why  could  not  such  efforts  be  concentrated 
in  the  districts  from  which  at  any  one  time  there  is  an  expec- 
tation of  a  large  flux  of  population  to  the  United  States?  Not 
only  would  such  an  enterprise  have  the  advantage  of  bringing 
to  this  country  men  and  families  prepared  with  some  knowledge 
of  American  ideas  (and,  possibly  also  the  rudiments  of  Ameri- 
can speech)  but  it  would  dispel  illusions  concerning  American 
conditions  of  life  and  discourage  those  unwilling  to  accept 
them. 

Mexican  Immigrants 

AMID  wild  gestures  and  mutual  accusations  between  Mex- 
ico City  and  Washington,  Mexican  laborers  are  leaving 
their  own  country  for  the  United  States  in  ever  increasing 
numbers.  The  Mexican  Department  of  Labor  has  issued  a 
warning  that  employers  in  the  southern  United  States  are 
hiring  Mexican  laborers  by  means  of  false  promises  and  tricky 
contracts.  "  Advices  received  from  Mexico  City  " — the  source 
of  which  is  left  to  guess — inform  American  newspapers  (e.g. 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  for  March  5)  that  the  Mexican 
government  threatens  to  prevent  by  military  force  the  exodus 
of  workmen  to  the  United  States  and  that  nevertheless  hun- 
dreds leave  daily  "  because  of  the  unsettled  conditions  of  the 
country."  The  facts  of  the  situation  are  briefly  reviewed  in 
the  March  number  of  Juventud  (Youth),  organ  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  in  El  Paso,  from  which  also  the  map  below,  showing 
so  far  as  could  be  ascertained  the  distribution  of  immigrants 
from  Mexico,  is  reproduced. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  19 19,  28,844  Mexicans  came 
to  the  United  States,  nearly  twice  as  many  as  in  any  previous 
year.  They  do  not  come  singly  but  en  masse,  not  from  adjoin- 
ing districts  but  often  long  distances.  Whole  villages  emigrate 
together.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  hard  work  in  the  south- 
ern states  is  now  done  by  these  men,  though  there  is  undoubt- 
edly a  great  demand  for  their  labor  in  their  own  country. 
Their  attraction  is  due  to  the  great  decrease  of  overseas  immi- 
gration which  is  compelling  American  employers  to  pay  wages 
the  Mexican  laborers  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  those 
which  they  can  obtain  in 
their  own  country.  Most 
of  these  laborers  stay  for 
many  years,  as  shown  by 
the  records  of  those  who  re- 
turned to  their  homes  last 
year;  4614  had  lived  in  the 
United  States  for  periods  of 
from  5  to  10  years,  1278 
for  10  to  15  years,  770  for 
15  to  20  years,  578  for 
more  than  20  years. 

Realization  of  these  facts 
has  given  considerable  stim- 
ulus to  the  provision  of 
welfare  work  on  behalf  of 
these  Mexican  laborers,  es- 
pecially in  the  South  West 
where  before  practically 
nothing  was  done  to  raise 
their  standard  of  life.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  branches 
at  El  Paso,  Smelter,  Tuc- 
son, Metcdf  and  Miami 
where  a  special  effort  is 
made  to  promote  a  bet- 
ter understanding  between 
the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexicans.  The 
Mexican  Young  Men's 
Employed  Brotherhood  has 


ARE  YOU  A  100  PER  CENT  ? 

A  JUDGE  is   reported  to  have    said   recently  to  an   alien 
who  wished  to  become  a  citizen: 

"I  cannot  admit  you  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
because  I  do  not  believe  a  man  can  think  Americanism  in  a 
foreign  tongue." 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  get  into  any  sort  of  argument  that  might 
give  the  slightest  color  of  justification  to  an  opinion  that  we 
are  in  contempt  of  court. 

But  suppose  we  were  running  the  entrance  examinations  to 
some  Christian  church  or  other,  and  a  man  came  along  who 
could  rpeak  nothing  but  English,  should  we  say  to  him: 

"I  don't  think  you  can  be  a  Christian.  Christianity  was 
first  disseminated  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
and  I  do  not  believe  you  can  think  Christianity  unless  you 
think  it  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  and  Latin." 

It  has  always  been  our  belief  that  an  idea  that  is  vital 
enough  will  kick  its  way  through  language  and  reach  brain. 

And  with  regard  to  Americanism  a  lot  of  fellows  that 
couldn't  speak  English  went  and  got  themselves  shot  for 
the  American  idea,  which  shows  that  something  must  have 
percolated  to  them  in  spite  of  the  lingual  difficulty. 

Don  Marquis,  in  N.  Y.  Evening  Sun. 


been  formed  among  young  Mexicans  in  business  in  the  South 
West,  including  many  men  of  good  family.  "  Interpreting 
America  "  was  the  general  subject  of  their  first  annual  con- 
ference at  El  Paso,  March  26  to  28.  Many  of  these  educated 
young  Mexicans  act  as  boy  scout  and  club  leaders  and  conduct 
Americanization  classes  among  Mexican  adults.  Young  Mexi- 
cans at  Smelter  and  at  El  Paso  recently  organized  successful 
"  father  and  son  "  banquets  to  create  a  friendly  atmosphere 
among  the  older  immigrants. 

Their  Sole  Support 

NEW  YORK  Supreme  Court  Justice  John  M.  Tierney, 
in  the  Bronx,  recently  denied  the  application  for  citizen- 
ship of  Michael  Curnan,  an  Irishman,  thirty-one  years  of  age, 
on  the  ground  that  during  the  war  he  had  claimed  and  been 
granted  exemption  from  the  draft.  Curnan  declared  himself 
an  alien  before  the  Draft  Board  and  claimed  that  he  was  the 
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sole  support  of  an  aged  mother  living  in  Ireland  whom  he  had 
not  seen  in  ten  years.  He  had  lived  in  this  country  since  1900. 
"  You  are  the  first  Irishman  I've  come  across  to  show  the 
white  feather,"  said  Justice  Tierney.  "  Your  application  is 
denied,  and  you  cannot  become  an  American  citizen." 

That  the  dependence  of  parents  living  abroad,  even  after 
long  years  of  separation  from  their  children  in  America,  often 
is  a  serious  reality  was  brought  out  dramatically  in  a  case  be- 
fore the  State  Industrial  Commission  of  New  York  when,  in 
support  of  a  claim  for  compensation  for  death  by  industrial 
accident,  the  letters  written  by  a  Norwegian  laborer  in  the 
United  States  to  his  parents  in  Norway  were  produced  as  evi- 
dence. In  accepting  these  letters  as  sufficient  proof  of  de- 
pendency and  sustaining  the  award,  Commissioner  Lyons 
said : 

The  literary  value  of  these  contributions  is  not  very  great,  but 
they  evince  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  fulfillment  of  filial  duty 
which  is  all  too  rare  in  our  America  of  today.  They  comprise  a 
leaf  in  the  "  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor,"  and  to  my  mind 
are  positive  proof  that  this  dutiful  son  was  regularly  contributing 
to  the  support  of  his  family  in  the  old  country  to  the  very  limit  of 
his  ability. 

A  SURVEY  Article 

THE  POLISH  DAILY  NEWS,  Chicago,  in  an  editorial 
on  the  article  on  "  Leadership  in  Americanization,"  by 
Thaddeus  and  Amine  Sleszynski  in  the  Survey  for  August  23, 
1919,  first  remarks  on  the  absence  in  the  Polish  language  of 
an  equivalent  for  the  American  term  "  social  worker  "  in  the 
sense  of  a  person  trained  and  specially  qualified  for  social  work. 
It  then  proceeds: 

We  agree  with  Americans  in  their  contention  that  the  upholding 
and  fostering  of  the  spirit  of  alien  separateness  should  not  be  per- 
mitted. The  article  does  not  advocate  that  foreigners  should  disown 
their  nationality.  Neither  does  it  advocate  that  the  extreme  chauvin- 
ism which  demands  that  only  the  English  language  be  used  in 
America  be  allowed.  It  would  be  well  if  the  article  had  enlarged 
upon  and  developed  this  point,  which  is  so  seriously  misunderstood 
by  Americans.     ... 

The  article  discusses  another  important  question,  namely,  that 
those  whose  task  it  is  to  try  and  make  the  immigrant  groups  an  in- 
tegral part  of  American  society  should  be  people  who  have  come 
from  these  very  groups.  These  people  should  be  professionally 
trained  social  workers.  ...  At  present,  the  national  traits  of 
the  various  immigrant  groups  are  being  perpetuated.  It  would  be 
better  if  the  social  life  and  the  institutions  of  the  immigrants  could 
be  filled  with  the  spirit  of  America,  without  sacrificing  any  of  these 
national  characteristics.  Those  who  can  best  understand  the  im- 
migrants are  our  own  young  people,  born  of  foreign  parentage,  but 
having  the  best  American  education-  In  other  words,  we  need  a 
larger  cultured  class  in  our  foreign  communities.  This  has  been 
advocated  by  our  Polish  press,  our  schools,  and  our  organiza- 
tions.    ... 

We  agree  with  practically  all  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  article 
and  with  the  courses  of  action  advised.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
church  should  be  expected  to  exert  a  pressure  on  its  members  except 
in  religious  matters.  The  Prussians  used  the  church  for  the  dena- 
tionalization of  the  Poles  in  Silesia  and  Posen  with  results  familiar 
to  us  all-  We  protest  against  using  all  the  institutions  of  our  people 
for  Americanization  purposes.  But  we  grant  and  firmly  believe 
that   those   who    make   America    their    home    should    become    decent 


Americans  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  .  .  .  This  citizenship 
should  be  a  matter  of  one's  own  conscience.  It  should  be  free  from 
hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  and  free  from  external 
pressure  on  the  part  of  the  country  that  confers  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. 


Prohibition 


THAT  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  has  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  emigration  can  no  longer  be  doubted,  however 
incredulous  prohibitionists  may  be.  The  statement  is  not  made 
here  as  a  sufficient  argument  against  prohibition,  but  facts  may 
as  well  be  faced.  Many  talks  with  foreign-born  and  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  foreign  press  in  the  United  States  make  it 
appear  that,  though  nearly  always  a  secondary  rather  than  a 
primary  consideration,  inability  to  obtain  alcoholic  drink  does 
affect  the  plans  of  large  numbers  of  immigrant  men  to  return 
to  their  homeland.  Congressman  Isaac  Siegel,  of  New  York, 
who  is  in  fairly  intimate  touch  with  various  alien  groups, 
believes  that  the  great  increase  in  recent  emigration  figures 
must  in  part  be  explained  by  the  dissatisfaction,  especially  of 
Poles  and  Czechoslovaks  in  the  mining  areas,  with  prohibition. 
Geza  D.  Berko,  editor  of  a  Hungarian  daily  newspaper  and 
weekly  magazine,  who  knows  his  countrymen  intimately,  calls 
prohibition  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  desire  of  so 
many  of  them  to  emigrate.  Joseph  Szebenyei,  writing  in  the 
New  York  Times  (March  21)  on  causes  of  the  alien  exodus, 
places  prohibition  second  only  to  the  desire  to  return  by  men 
who  have  saved  money  and  who,  at  present  exchange  rates, 
believe  they  can  buy  out  their  home  town.  Inquiries  among 
Italians  indicate  that  the  imposed  "  dry  "  celebration  of  holi- 
days and  family  festivities  is  resented  by  many  hard-working 
and  thrifty  men  who  have  never  spent  much  on  drink.  Among 
Germans  of  the  first  generation,  from  ultra-conservative  to 
extreme  radical,  there  is  only  one  voice  on  the  subject,  as  may 
be  seen  almost  any  day  of  the  week  from  their  newspapers. 
Of  course,  the  women  may  think  differently;  but  it  is  the  man 
who  usually  determines  the  movements  of  the  family  and, 
besides,  most  of  those  who  crowd  the  passport  offices  are 
unmarried. 

B.  L. 


CANADIANIZATION  is  an  ugly  word.  It  is  used 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Toronto  in  a  recent  report  to 
describe  its  educational  work,  both  for  foreign-born  and  for 
illiterate  natives.  A  recent  resolution  of  the  board  advocated 
the  establishment  by  the  Ontario  government  of  a  bureau 
of     Canadianization     in     the     Department     of     Education. 


A  PRAYER  FOR 
AMERICANIZATION  WORKERS 

Written  by  Alfrieda  M.  Mosher, 
Americanization  Secretary,  Y.  W .  C.  A.,  Boston 

LORD  of  all  nations,  give  us  wisdom  and  understanding, 
as  we  undertake  to  guide  people  who  come  from  other 
countries  into  adjustment  with  our  own.  Help  us  to  sense  the 
high  calling  of  our  task.  Show  us  how  to  fulfil  the  hopes  of 
those  who  seek  in  America  an  opportunity  they  could  not  find 
in  their  own  birthlands.  Let  us  not  through  ignorance  or  con- 
ceit disappoint  their  expectations  of  America.  Teach  us  to 
judge,  as  far  as  may  be,  not  after  the  manner  of  men  swayed 
by  personal  prejudices  and  determined  by  selfish  ambitions, 
but  in  the  broad  spirit  of  humanity,  valuing  men  not  by  the 
place  of  their  birth,  but  by  the  way  of  their  life,  seeing  in  na- 
tions not  necessary  rivals  for  the  earth's  goods,  but  potential  col- 
laborators for  the  earth's  good.  Lead  us  to  meet  our  foreign- 
born  fellow-men  as  neighbors  until  they  in  reality  become  such. 
Help  us  to  establish  with  them  the  relations  that  shall  make 
for  the  larger  life  of  all.  Keep  our  ultimate  vision  not  the 
glorification  of  America  through  other  nations,  but  the  ennoble- 
ment of  all  nations  through  America.    Amen. 
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FAMILY  WELFARE:  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 


Conducted  by 
EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 


Reorganization  in  Minneapolis 

A  THOROUGHGOING  reorganization  of  the  public 
welfare  administration  has  been  achieved  in  Minneapolis. 
Prior  to  July  i,  19 19,  the  city  hospitals,  the  so-called  Poor 
Department,  and  the  correctional  and  penal  activities  were 
supervised  by  a  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  The 
mayor  was  president  ex-officio  and  appointed  the  other  four 
members.  The  health  and  hospitals  committee — which  did  not 
have  charge  of  the  hospitals — consisted  of  five  aldermen  chosen 
by  the  council,  and  with  the  health  commissioner,  also  a  council 
appointee,  constituted  the  Department  of  Health.  Thus  the 
administration  of  two  closely  related  activities,  public  health 
and  the  hospitals,  was  divided  between  two  bodies,  which  were 
appointed  by  two  different  agencies,  and  which  had  no  mem- 
bers in  common.  The  most  conscientious  and  individually 
efficient  officials  could  not  keep  the  system  out  of  the  game  of 
municipal  politics,  with  resulting  inefficiency. 

Representatives  of  several  educational  and  welfare  organiza- 
tions of  Minneapolis  debated  remedies  and  finally  presented  to 
the  legislature  the  "  Public  Health  Bill,"  so  named,  no  doubt, 
because  the  discussion  leading  up  to  it  had  centered  in  large 
measure  about  the  Health  Department.  The  bill  failed  in 
191 7,  but  was  later  redrafted  and  pushed  to  victory— in  spite 
of  strong  opposition,  both  open  and  insidious,  on  the  part  of 
the  city  council — through  the  19 19  legislature,  following  in- 
tensive publicity  efforts  by  the  Hennepin  County  Tuberculosis 
Association,  then  a  committee  of  the  Associated  Charities. 

This  act  created  a  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  to  administer 
the  health,  charitable  and  correctional  affairs  of  Minneapolis 
(all  non-charter  cities  of  Minnesota  of  over  50,000  inhabi- 
tants). The  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  was  abol- 
ished; the  health  and  hospitals  committee  of  the  city  council 
ceased  to  exist.  In  place  of  them  a  board  of  seven  members 
took  charge  of  all  divisions  of  public  welfare.  The  mayor  is 
ex-officio  member  of  the  board.  Four  other  members  are  ap- 
pointed by  him,  one  each  year,  to  serve  terms  of  four  years. 
His  appointments  must  be  confirmed  by  the  city  council.  The 
city  council  names  two  from  its  own  body  biennially.  After  the 
present  terms  have  expired,  there  can  never  be  less  than  a 
majority  of  experienced  members  composing  the  board,  even  if 
no  re-appointments  are  made.  If  the  mayor  receives  a  second 
term,  he  and  his  appointees  from  July  1  of  his  third  year  will 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  board. 

The  present  appointees  of  the  mayor  and  council  are  repre- 
sentative of  various  interests  and  callings:  Manley  E.  Fossen, 
attorney;  Frank  N.  Gould,  editor  of  a  labor  paper;  W.  F. 
Kunze,  manufacturer,  president  of  the  local  Joint  Improve- 
ment Association,  and  formerly  president  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association;  Dr.  Mabel  Ulrich,  physician  and 
recently  appointed  director  of  the  medical  service  of  the 
Northern  Division  of  the  Red  Cross;  W.  H.  Rendell,  insur- 
ance; and  Dr.  J.  M.  Kistler,  physician.  Four  advisory  com- 
mittees devote  special  study  to  the  problems  of  public  health, 
hospitals,  public  relief,  and  penal  and  correctional  institutions. 
The  health  commissioner  and  the  superintendents  of  the  other 
divisions  are  appointed  by  the  board  without  confirmation  by 
any  other  authority.  All  appointments  made  by  these  execu- 
tives, however,  must  be  approved  by  the  board.  This  system 
fixes  responsibility  and  insures  supervision  of  the  work  of  the 
several  departments. 

Power  is  given  the  board  of  public  welfare  to  issue  orders 
and  adopt  rules  and  regulations  to  promote  the  public  well- 
being,  subject,  of  course,  to  state  laws  and  city  ordinances. 
The  authority  to  pass  ordinances  relating  to  public  health  and 
the  suppression  of  disease  remains  in  the  city  council.  In 
general,  the  regulations  of  the  board  are  intended  to  execute 


the  intent  of  the  city  ordinances,  as  its  primary  function  is, 
after  all,  law  enforcement  and  not  law-making. 

In  the  short  period  of  eight  months  the  team-work  and 
efficiency  of  such  an  administration  has  already  been  made 
manifest.  It  is  too  early  to  hazard  a  general  appraisal,  and 
the  recital  of  certain  minor  economies  and  re-arrangements 
would  not  be  significant.  It  is  significant,  though,  that  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  is  now  doing  a  thing  which  would 
have  been  a  labor  of  Hercules  under  the  former  regime:  it  is 
projecting  a  unified,  aggressive  and  thoroughgoing  program  of 
community  welfare  which  will  take  time  to  achieve,  but  which 
bears  promise  of  surviving  both  fair  and  foul  political  weather. 

"  Fitness  first,"  is  the  rule  of  the  board  in  making  appoint- 
ments and  entrusting  responsibilities.  It  feels  free  to  go  out- 
side home  talent  to  get  the  right  man.  Cincinnati  was  drawn 
upon  in  choosing  Dr.  Walter  E.  List,  superintendent  of  the 
city  hospitals.  When  the  position  of  health  commissioner  be- 
came vacant,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  was 
asked  to  detail  one  of  its  experts  to  take  charge  while  making 
a  survey  of  health  conditions  in  Minneapolis  and,  if  needful, 
reorganize  the  entire  Division  of  Health.  Dr.  F.  E.  Harring- 
ton has  been  in  the  city  on  this  mission  since  January. 

A  centralized  welfare  administration  recognizes  the  soli- 
darity of  all  activities  that  concern  the  public  well-being. 
Disease  and  poverty  and  delinquency  are  both  causes  and 
effects,  intricately  related  and  demanding  coordinated  atten- 
tion. This  a  small  appointive  board  can  give,  and,  unhindered, 
it  can  call  upon  powerful  allies,  pre-eminently  qualified  physi- 
cians and  welfare  executives,  wherever  they  are  to  be  found. 

IVAL   McPEAK. 

City  Relief  in  Buffalo 

FORTY  years  ago  there  was  a  general  movement  to  abolish 
city  out-door  relief  as  political,  wasteful,  and  pauperizing. 
Since  then  civil  service  reform  has  come,  not  without  effort, 
and  city  politics  are  less  corrupt.  There  is  now  a  general 
tendency  toward  improving  city  relief  instead  of  abolishing  it. 
Buffalo  has  now  joined  the  list  of  cities — Kansas  City,  Denver, 
St.  Joseph,  Dallas,  Grand  Rapids,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  and 
others — where  public  relief  is  no  longer  old  style  and  in- 
adequate. 

Commission  government  began  in  Buffalo  in  January,  19 18. 
Soon  after,  the  Charity  Organization  Society  suggested  to  the 
commissioner  who  had  charge  of  city  relief  that  he  might  do 
well  to  adopt  something  like  the  plan  of  Grand  Rapids  under 
its  new  charter,  which  requires  that  city  relief  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  specially  trained  people.  Nothing  came  of  it.  A  year 
later  the  society  made  the  same  suggestion  to  Commissioner 
Frederick  H.  Bagley,  who  became  responsible  for  poor  relief, 
and  Mr.  Bagley  responded  with  great  energy.  He  promptly 
procured  a  state  law  under  which  the  name  of  the  Poor  De- 
partment was  changed  to  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  moved  to  a  modern,  dignified  building,  occu- 
pied entirely  by  the  bureau.  He  also  greatly  increased  the 
staff.  Retaining  as  director  the  former  city  superintendent  of 
poor,  Mr.  Bagley  engaged  as  supervising  visitor  Anna  F. 
Austin,  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  valuable  visitors  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society.  Miss  Austin  was  engaged 
after  civil  service  examination,  and  so  were  fifteen  women 
visitors.  Only  a  few  of  these,  however,  have  had  special  train- 
ing in  family  case  work,  or  in  the  difficult  problems  of  relief. 

In  addition  to  more  liberal  relief  by  a  more  competent  staff, 
Commissioner  Bagley  established  an  industrial  aid  bureau, 
with  a  competent  secretary  and  assistants,  to  find  employment 
without  charge,  and  for  the  rehabilitation  of  cripples.  He  also 
procured  the  purchase  of  a  neighborhood  house  in  the  Polish 
quarter,  with  a  day  nursery  and  two  community  clubs,  as  well 
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THE  PLATFORM  OF  PRINCIPLES  OF 
ILLINOIS'  CHARITY  LAW 

"  To  provide  humane  and  scientific  treatment  and  care 
and  the  highest  attainable  degree  of  individual  development 
for  the  dependent  wards  of  the  State; 

"  To  provide  for  delinquents  such  wise  conditions  of 
modern  education  and  training  as  will  restore  the  largest 
possible  portion  of  them  to  useful  citizenship; 

"  To  promote  the  study  of  the  causes  of  dependency  and 
delinquency  and  mental,  moral  and  physical  defects,  with  a 
view  to  cure  and  ultimate  prevention ; 

"  To  secure  the  highest  attainable  degree  of  economy  in 
the  business  administration  of  the  State  institutions  consistent 
with  the  objects  above  enumerated,  and  this  Act,  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  code  of  charities  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
shall  be  liberally  construed  to  these  ends." 


as  a  skating  pond ;  and  appointed  men  whose  special  work  it 
is  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  discharged  inmates  of  reforma- 
tories and  penitentiaries. 

The  strongest  argument  against  public  out-door  relief,  how- 
ever well  administered,  is  that,  to  the  imagination  of  the  poor 
the  city  treasury  seems  inexhaustible,  and  they  turn  to  it  with 
a  sense  of  right,  as  a  source  of  aid  due  them,  and  with  a  lack 
of  thrift  which  they  would  not  dare  show  in  dealing  with 
private  charity.  For  more  than  six  months  now  public  relief 
in  Buffalo  has  been  far  more  liberal  than  formerly,  but  there 
has  been  no  noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  this  continues,  and  also 
whether  families  of  the  better  type  will  prefer  the  care  of  the 
Charity  Organization   Society  and  those  of  a  lower  type  go 

more  to  the  Burenu  of  Public  Welfare,  where  thus  far  the 

supervision  is  less  close. 

The  principles  of  division  between  public  and  private  charity 
by  type  of  family  have   frequently  been  well  stated.     As  a 
rule,   private  charity  is  preferred   where  service   rather   than 
relief  is  involved,  or  the  relief  is  temporary;  and  public  charity 
is  preferred  where  the  relief  is  long-continued,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  aged,  chronic  sickness,  and  widows  with  young  children, 
or  where  public  control  is  involved,  as  in  the  case  of  non- 
support   or   desertion.      Francis    H.    McLean   visited   Buffalo 
at    the    time    when    the    change    of    method    was    instituted 
by  Commissioner  Bagley,  and  recommended  principles  of  divi- 
sion similar  to  these,  but  they  were  never  put  into  operation. 
As  yet  the  division  of  work  is  tentative,  depending  to  some 
extent  upon  priority  of  application,  but  more  upon  an  amicable 
conference  between   the   Bureau  of   Public  Welfare  and   the 
Charity  Organization  Society  as  to  which  shall  have  the  care 
of  a  family  which  has  applied  to  both.     The  city  uses  the 
social  service  exchange  of  the  society,  but  reserves  the  right  to 
visit  families  in  the  care  of  the  society  at  least  once  before 
deciding  not  to  give. 

Until  the  summer  of  1919  city  out-door  relief  was  admin- 
istered by  Louis  F.  Kenngott,  a  man  of  long  experience  and 
good  reputation,  who  had  a  forlorn  office  and  six  investiga- 
tors, all  men,  most  of  whom  were  detailed  from  the  Police 
Department  and  paid  by  it.  He  followed  the  established 
custom  of  the  office  in  limiting  his  relief  to  a  maximum  of  two 
dollars  a  week,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  family.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  reckon  a  family  budget  or  to  make  a  con- 
structive plan.  In  hundreds  of  families  this  relief  was  sup- 
plemented by  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  contrary  to 
elementary  principles  of  division  of  work.  City  pensions  now 
sometimes  amount  to  seventy  dollars  a  month,  and  as  a  rule 
the  private  societies  stop  visiting  families  for  which  the  city 
has  assumed  responsibility.  This  enables  the  private  societies 
to  do  more  intensive  and  liberal  work  in  fewer  families. 

The  change  from  the  old  building  and  the  old  methods  to 
the  new  is  great.  As  time  goes  on,  the  value  of  the  new 
methods  will  increase,  but  at  present  there  is  danger  of  a  con- 


siderable reduction  in  the  budget  and  in  the  staff  because  of 
economies  thought  necessary  by  a  new  commissioner  of  finance 
and  accounts.  Much  of  the  work  is  as  yet  crude,  but  it  is  a 
valuable  beginning.  Commissioner  Bagley  did  not  run  for 
re-election  last  November,  and  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  the 
work  begun  by  him  will  grow,  or  even  whether  all  of  it  will 
continue.  Frederic  Almy. 

The  Montreal  Survey 

N  a  city  in  which  there  are  separate  Protestant  and  Catholic 

public  school  systems  it  is  not  strange  to  find  a  Central 
Council  composed  of  representatives  from  Protestant  and  non- 
sectarian  social  agencies  only.  A  committee  of  the  Central 
Council  of  Montreal — recently  formed,  and  so  formed — sug- 
gests, in  the  report  of  a  survey  of  the  social  agencies  of  the  city, 
that  there  really  would  have  to  be  three  councils,  Protestant 
and  non-sectarian,  Jewish,  and  Catholic.  It  is  proposed  that 
simultaneous  action  on  any  social  problem  shall  be  obtained 
by  a  central  standing  committee  on  cooperation  composed  of 
five  delegates  from  each  council.  It  is  urged  that  this  com- 
mittee have  only  that  one  function  and  no  further  plan  of 
cooperation  between  them  is  suggested.  This  is  something 
new  in  the  way  of  central  councils,  but  the  present  conditions 
in  Montreal  are  such  that  probably  no  closer  rapprochement 
would  be  possible  now.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  in 
the  better  times  to  come,  one  central  council  instead  of  three 
will  be  one  of  the  earliest  evidences  of  a  united  community. 

One  may  recognize  the  necessity  of  this  alignment  and  at 
the  same  time  object  to  a  suggestion  in  that  part  of  the  report 
entitled  Social  Aspects  of  the  Survey  that  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  should  discontinue  its  work  with  French  Cana- 
dian families,  leaving  them  in  charge  of  parish  priests.  This, 
it  may  be  said,  does  not  imply  a  religious  demarcation  (for  at 
the  same  time  a  closer  union  between  a  society  for  English 
speaking  Catholics  and  the  Charity  Organization  Society  is 
suggested),  but  one  along  racial -language  lines.  Knowing  the 
unhappy  lines  of  separation  in  Montreal,  it  has  always  been 
the  contention  of  the  writer  of  these  comments  that  whenever 
opportunity  offered,  a  social  agency  should  refuse  to  recognize 
them  and  thereby  help  in  its  very  small  way  toward  the  growth 
of  an  all-around  community  spirit.  The  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  from  the  start  has  had  French  Canadians  on  its 
board,  committees  and  staff.  It  must  never  lose  its  privilege 
to  work  with  any  families  who  desire  it,  no  matter  to  what 
group  they  belong.  The  same  kind  of  service  should  be  avail- 
able to  all,  though  this  in  no  way  suggests  a  refusal  to  transfer 
certain  clients,  but  not  all,  to  racial  or  other  agencies. 

Another  mooted  point  we  believe  is  the  suggestion,  in  this 
part  of  the  survey,  that  a  special  organization  be  formed  for 
dealing  with  widows'  families  rather  than  that  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  should  develop  more  adequate  planning 
and  a  more  adequate  system  of  allowances  in  the  absence  of 
any  state  provision.  We  may  understand,  though  we  may 
disagree  with,  the  belief  in  strategic  advantages  of  a  public 
agency  over  a  private  in  dealing  with  this  group  of  problems: 
but  we  confess  to  no  understanding  of  a  point  of  view  which 
distinguishes  between  different  kinds  of  private  social  agencies. 
If  a  consideration  of  this  question  leads  to  urging  that  the 
name  Charity  Organization  Society  be  changed  so  that  it  will 
be  plainly  tagged  what  it  is,  viz.,  a  family  social  work  society, 
we  would  have  no  fault  to  find.  On  that  basis  only  is  such 
separation  of  a  group  of  family  problems  from  the  others 
logically  sound,  unless,  as  before  indicated,  it  is  a  question  of 
transfer  to  a  public  department.  It  is  urged  that  families  come 
to  the  Charity  Organization  Society  because  of  character 
weaknesses  as  well  as  because  of  misfortune  and  that  some 
widows  would  be  reluctant  to  come  to  its  doors  for  this  reason. 
Is  there  any  social  agency  which  has  no  character  weaknesses 

among  its  clients? 

Having  ventured  these  criticisms,  we  may  turn  to  a  general 
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consideration    of   a   valuable   and    interesting   survey.      It    is 
divided  into  three  parts: 

1.  Report  on  Financial  Aspects. 

2.  Report  on  Social  Aspects. 

3.  Recommendations- 

The  first  and  third  parts  were  signed  by  the  survey  com- 
mittee of  the  Central  Council,  the  second  by  J.  H.  T.  Falk, 
its  secretary,  who  requested  that  the  committee  do  not  sign 
it  because  it  represented  his  own  conclusions  based  on  his  own 
survey  in  which  they  were  unable  to  participate,  and  he  did 
not  want  them  to  obligate  themselves  to  its  support. 

The  first  part  is  a  study  of  methods  of  raising  money;  of  the 
number  of  individual  contributors  giving  to  varying  numbers 
of  agencies,  the  aggregate  amounts  contributed  by  persons  giv- 
ing $5,  $10,  etc.,  and  the  total  number  in  each  class,  etc. 
Here  are  some  of  the  significant  facts:  There  were  5,082 
individual  contributors  to  34  agencies  (others  did  not  furnish 
lists),  of  whom  373  or  7.3  per  cent  gave  $109,215  17  or  60 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  contributed  by  this  group.  Out 
of  a  total  of  1800  business  firms  or  associations  contributing 
there  were  223,  or  12.4  per  cent,  who  gave  $85,336.55,  or  76 
per  cent  of  the  total  given  by  this  group. 

The  tables  and  the  discussion  in  this  part  are  an  interesting 
contribution  to  this  subject.  The  stupidities  of  indirect 
methods  of  raising  money  (the  bazar,  etc.)  are  caustically 
discussed.  The  futile  ways  of  raising  money  by  boards,  the 
part  which  the  money-raising  power  plays  in  the  selection  of 
members,  upon  some  boards  at  least,  the  full  degree  of  ineffi- 
ciency connected  with  much  money  raising  of  today,  are 
revealed.  Evidently,  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Falk  and  of  the 
committee,  there  is  only  one  solution,  viz.,  financial  federation. 
There  are  some  who  will  affirm  that  there  is  more  than  one 
solution  and  some  who  will  affirm  that  that  particular  solution 
may  not  be  the  one.  One  may  acknowledge  all  the  weaknesses 
of  present-day  methods  in  raising  money  and  still  be  strongly 
of  the  mind  that  what  is  required  is  case  treatment  and  con- 
sideration of  a  good  many  elements  and  that  future  develop- 
ment is  not  bound  up  in  one  kind  of  experiment. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  committee  and  Mr.  Falk 
are  convinced  that  if  financial  federation  is  to  come  it  will  be 
after  the  agencies  have  learned  to  work  together  and  to  develop 
standards.  That  is,  functional  federation  through  a  council 
must  come  first. 

Mr.  Falk's  summary  of  the  "  social  aspects  "  is  a  searching 
one.  He  does  not  deal  so  much  with  individual  agencies  as 
with  conditions  in  particular  fields  of  activity.  This  has  the 
disadvantage  of  not  revealing  sufficiently  the  good  work  of  the 
really  strong  agencies  in  Montreal,  of  which  there  are  not 
many,  but  one  can  see  that  if  the  agencies  were  treated  individ- 
ually some  of  the  indictments  might  react  too  seriously. 
Therefore  the  stronger  agencies,  knowing  their  position,  have 
doubtless  welcomed  this  method  of  presentation,  even  at  some 
sacrifice  to  themselves,  because  of  their  keen  interest  in  ad- 
vance. The  evils  common  to  indifferent  board  management 
and  to  cowardly  board  management  are  well  described.  Mr. 
Falk  makes  the  assertion  that  very  few  executives  and  very 
few  boards  have  done  their  full  share  in  attacks  upon  social 
problems.  Part  of  this  is  undoubtedly  due  to  poor  leadership 
en  the  part  of  the  paid  workers.  The  group  of  executives  in 
Montreal,  we  imagine,  is  exceedingly  uneven.  It  has  been 
so  in  past  daj's  and  though  there  are  more  competent  ones  than 
before,  there  are  many  make-shifts  still. 

Here  are  two  extracts  from  the  general  considerations: 

Of  the  agencies  not  specifically  engaged  in  caring  for  the  sick 
poor,  less  than  a  dozen  are  making  careful  social  diagnoses,  a 
smaller  number  careful  physical  diagnoses,  and  a  still  smaller  num- 
ber careful  mental  diagnoses  in  the  cases  where  it  is  necessary, 
while  few  of  those  engaged  in  caring  for  the  sick  poor  make  any 
attempt  at  adequate  social  diagnosis. 

Not  a  dozen  agencies  of  the  group  (60)  keep  adequate  records. 


We  are  informed  that  in  the  hospital  field  there  are  two 
outstanding  features: 

(a)  Refusal   of   governmental    support   of   general    hospitals 
for  care  of  the  sick  poor. 

(b)  Lack  of  cooperation  in  the  hospital  group  in  the  way  of 
development  and  definite  planning  on  a  community  basis. 

Family  case  work  is  mistakenly  treated  under  the  heading 
of  Outdoor  Relief  and  we  have  already  criticized  the  more 
important  recommendations  under  that  heading. 

In  the  care  of  the  homeless  there  is  an  extensive  and  com- 
plicated problem  to  work  out  among  five  agencies. 

In  the  care  of  unmarried  mothers  and  their  children,  there 
are  five  indifferent  institutions  involved,  with  bad  confusion 
in  the  kinds  of  people  received  in  each. 

One  of  the  biggest  needs  in  the  city  is  a  vastly  enlarged 
recreation  program.  Montreal  led  off  in  the  playground  end 
of  a  recreation  scheme  but  even  in  that  has  been  out-distanced 
by  other  Canadian  cities. 

In  the  children's  field  there  is  need  for  pre-natal  work.  On 
the  institutional  side  there  is  the  greatest  confusion  in  classi- 
fication, no  adequate  case  work  surrounding  admissions  or 
discharges,  no  systematic  placing-out  or  boarding-out  work. 

These  are  some  of  the  major  criticisms  made  in  the  review 
of  the  social  aspects,  all  of  which  leads  up  to  the  main  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  for  the  development  of  a  real 
central  council,  the  present  one  being  largely  skeleton  in  form. 

F.  H.  McLean. 

"Safeguard  Federation" 

THERE  are  ninety-one  Jewish  organizations  of  New  York 
city  (Manhattan  and  Bronx)  united  through  "Federa- 
tion "  to  make  A  single  appeal  for  funds.  These  societies  have 
recently  presented  budgets  showing  their  needs  for  1920, 
which  total  $6,668,393.17.  From  revenue  of  their  own  and 
subventions  from  the  city  they  can  count  upon  only  $2,818,789. 
In  other  words,  the  hospitals,  the  orphan  asylums,  the  educa- 
tional institutions,  the  sisterhoods,  the  United  Hebrew  Chari- 
ties— all  these  combined — must  receive  from  the  Jews  of  this 
city  for  1920,  $3,849,604.17.  The  total  dependable  income 
from  subscriptions  now  on  the  books  of  the  federation  is 
$2,136,178.15.  On  January  18  a  two  weeks'  campaign  was 
inaugurated  to  raise  the  required  amount  through  increased 
support  and  new  members;  $1,700,000  was  decided  upon  as 
an  ideal  objective.  At  the  end  of  the  two  weeks  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Felix  M.  Warburg  offered  to  give  $100,000  to  a  pro- 
posed pension  fund  for  employes  of  affiliated  societies,  on  con- 
dition that  the  Jewish  public  subscribed  $800,000  to  Safe- 
guard Federation  by  February  29. 

The  organization  so  successful  in  the  Building  Fund  Cam- 
paign, which  had  just  concluded  a  drive  for  $10,000,000,  was 
taken  over.  This  organization  is  made  up  of  division  heads, 
each  division  composed  of  allied  trade  auxiliaries.  Each  trade 
auxiliary  is  headed  by  a  chairman  who  appoints  an  advisory 
trade  council,  upon  whom  devolves  the  work  of  actual  canvass- 
ing. Supplementing  this  organization  a  women's  organization 
was  formed,  to  cover  the  smaller  retail  trades  in  addition  to 
canvassing  women  prospects. 

Each  industry  was  expected  to  raise  a  quota,  determined  by 
the  financial  rating  of  the  firms  in  the  industry  and  the  amount 
already  subscribed  to  "  Federation."  An  immediate  quota  was 
set,  to  meet  immediate  budgetary  requirements  of  the  affiliated 
societies,  to  be  raised  during  the  drive ;  the  final  quota,  to  meet 
the  year's  needs,  to  be  raised  by  an  intensive  campaign  of  indi- 
vidual trades.  To  the  end  of  February  the  campaign  had 
brought  in  approximately  $450,000 — most  of  this  amount 
coming  through  the  mail  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  the 
president,  Felix  M.  Warburg. 

Conditions  beyond  control,   arising  out  of  business   distur- 
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bances,  bad  weather,  and  particularly  illness  of  many  of  our 
committeemen,  necessitated  the  prolongation  of  the  campaign. 
The  women's  wear  industries,  for  example,  could  not  carry 
their  part  of  the  campaign  on  account  of  strikes.  Trade 
leaders  have  given  confident  assurance  that  as  soon  as  normal 
conditions  are  reestablished,  they  will  proceed  to  canvass  their 
trade  and  secure  the  complete  quota  assigned  to  them.  In 
many  instances  the  leaders  have  practically  underwritten  their 
quota.  All  they  ask  is  that  they  be  permitted  to  conduct  their 
canvass  at  a  more  propitious  time.  The  cloak  and  suit  trade, 
for  example,  opened  its  intensive  campaign  for  its  complete 
quota  on  March  17. 

My  experience  with  drives  leads  me  to  conclude  that  this 
method  has  been  exploited  to  the  limit,  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
our  corps  of  earnest  workers  has  become  exhausted.  Some 
method  equally  effective  and  more  economical  will  have  to  be 
devised.  "  Federation  "  is  now  working  out  new  plans  for 
raising  needed  funds.    .  Benjamin  Doblin. 

Legal  Aid  in  Chicago 

"  Where  local  political  conditions  permit,  there  is  every  reason  for 
organizing  legal  aid  work  as  a  public  affair  under  public  control. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  cities  where  private  legal  aid  organizations 
are  well  established,  there  is  every  reason  for  them  to  remain  as 
they  are.  They  possess  a  freedom  of  action,  a  liberty  in  taking 
risks  in  making  experiments,  which  will  leave  in  their  hands  for 
several  years  to  come  the  duty  of  leadership  in  the  development 
of  legal  aid  work.  Nevertheless,  there  should  be  a  clear  conscious- 
ness on  the  part  of  all  legal  aid  organizations  that  they  are  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  a  public  function,  and  that  their  ultimate  goal 
is  to  become  a  part  of  the  state's  administration  of  justice." 

WHEN  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Chicago  became  a  de- 
partment of  the  United  Charities,  in  the  fall  of  1919, 
political  conditions  in  the  city  were  such  that  no  one  suggested 
that  the  society  should  become  a  department  of  the  city  ad- 
ministration. Even  though  in  many  communities  it  is  not 
advisable  at  present,  the  ideal  of  Reginald  Heber  Smith, 
quoted  above,  is  correct  and  the  time  will  undoubtedly  come 
when  practically  all  free  legal  aid  will  be  a  public  function. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  United  Charities  and  the  Legal 
Aid  Society  was  brought  about  on  September  1,  19 19.  The 
offices  were  combined  on  October  1.  Since  that  date  the  fol- 
lowing changes  have  been  made  in  the  hope  of  rendering 
quicker  and  more  efficient  service: 

1.  The  Legal  Aid  has  become  a  district  organization  instead 
of  carrying  on  all  its  work  from  one  central  office.  Social  workers, 
specially  trained  in  legal  aid,  are  in  five  of  the  ten  district  offices 
of  the  United  Charities.  In  the  general  offices  are  four  attorneys, 
the  director  of  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  and  two  social  workers.  In 
1918,  96.3  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  were  settled 
without  litigation.  These  cases  are  now  handled  in  the  districts. 
When  court  action  becomes  necessary  the  cases  are  transferred  to 
the  attorneys  in  the  general  office.  The  district  offices  of  the  United 
Charities  are  more  convenient  to  the  homes  of  the  clients  than  an 
office  in  the  loop  of  Chicago  and  through  the  districting  of  the  work 
it  is  hoped  to  make  the  services  of  the  society  more  available  to 
those  who  need  them.  When  clients  come  to  the  general  office,  those 
whose  cases  seem  to  demand  litigation  and  those  who  are  already 
involved  in  court  action  are  kept.  The  others  are  transferred  to 
the  districts. 

2.  A  new  relationship  has  been  established  with  kindred  societies. 

(a)  All  Jewish  cases  are  referred  to  the  Jewish  Bureau  of  Per- 
sonal Service.  Before  the  amalgamation  only  cases  on  which  the 
Jewish  Bureau  of  Personal  Service  was  already  registered  were  so 
referred. 

(b)  All  bastardy  cases  are  referred  to  the  complaint  department 
of  the  Juvenile  Court.  An  amendment  to  the  Bastardy  Law  was 
passed  in  the  1919  session  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  which  gave 
the  Juvenile  Court  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Municipal  Court 
in  these  cases. 

(c)  All  domestic  cases  are  transferred  to  the  social  case  work 
department  of  the  United  Charities.  Domestic  cases  are  social  rather 
than  legal  and  the  general  rule  can  safely  be  adopted  that  no  divorce 
case  nor  any  non-support  nor  annulment  of  marriage  case  should  be 
taken  by  a  Legal  Aid  Bureau  unless  social  medicine  has  failed. 
There  must  of  necessity  be  a  few  exceptions  to  any  such  general 
rule,  as  immediate  legal  action  is  necessary  in  some  domestic  cases, 
but  the  exceptions  are  few. 

3.     A  new  relationship  has  been  established  with  tht  Northwestern 


University  School  of  Law  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  same  relationship 
will  be  extended  to  other  schools.  Senior  students  of  the  law  school, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Elmer  M.  Leesman,  are  required 
to  give  nine  hours  a  week  (three  half  days)  to  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau 
(legal  clinic).  For  this  three  hours  a  week  credit  is  allowed.  Each 
student  spends  part  of  his  time  in  a  district  office  and  part  in  the  gen- 
eral office  assisting  the  attorneys  in  cases  which  are  being  litigated. 
4.  Closer  relationships  with  the  Chicago  Bar  Association  are 
being  sought.  A  committee  of  the  directors  of  the  Bar  Association 
has  already  expressed  itself  as  convinced  that  the  Bar  Association 
should  be  responsible  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  expenses  of 
the  Legal  Aid  Bureau-  Just  what  proportion,  just  how  the  amount 
will  be  raised,  and  just  what  representation  the  Bar  Association 
will  have  on  the  directorate  of  the  United  Charities,  are  yet  to  be 
determined. 

The  main  question  which  Mr.  Smith1  raises  in  discussing 
the  type  of  legal  aid  which  is  a  department  of  an  organized 
charity,  is  that  a  certain  number  of  people  will  not  come  to  a 
charity  office  who  would  come  either  to  the  office  of  a  private 
corporation  or  to  a  public  office.  That  may  be  true.  So  far  in 
Chicago  no  clients  have  been  heard  of  who  objected  to  the 
present  organization.  There  may  be  some  who  object,  how- 
ever, and  do  not  express  themselves  to  the  workers,  and  there 
may  be  others  who  do  not  come.  Mr.  Smith  points  out  that 
the  work  of  the  Legal  Aid  Department  of  the  United  Chari- 
ties of  St.  Paul  nearly  doubled  after  its  removal  from  the 
Wilder  Charity  Building  to  a  private  office  building.  Some- 
thing should  be  added  to  this  evidence,  viz.,  that  the  work  of 
any  of  the  other  societies  in  the  Wilder  Charity  Building 
might  have  increased  in  the  same  way  by  moving  out  of  the 
building.  Some  of  the  workers  in  that  building  in  other  so- 
cieties than  the  Legal  Aid  feel  that  their  work  is  handicapped 
by  being  in  a  building  which  is  so  prominently  labeled 
"  charity." 

Probably  the  person  who  is  in  need  of  advice  and  counsel 
about  his  material  welfare  and  in  need  of  assistance  to  regain 
an  independent  position  feels  the  same  about  advertising  his 
condition  as  does  the  person  in  need  of  legal  aid  in  order  to 
obtain  justice.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  in  both 
classes.  The  professional  beggars  are  still  with  us  and  will 
be  found  in  both  fields  of  service.  The  influences  which  kept 
some  people  away  from  the  Legal  Aid  Department  of  the 
United  Charities  of  St.  Paul  would  also  keep  that  same  type 
of  people  away  from  the  various  other  agencies  in  that  build- 
ing, which  is  so  conspicuously  a  "  charity  building." 

A  study  has  been  made  of  the  cases  handled  by  the  Legal 
Aid  Society  during  the  month  of  January,  19 19,  and  the 
Legal  Aid  Bureau  in  January,  1920.  In  January,  1920, 
the  Legal  Aid  Bureau's  case  count  of  new  cases  was  about  300 
less  than  that  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  in  January,  1919.  It  is 
not  possible  to  make  an  exact  comparison,  because  no  count 
was  kept  this  year  of  the  domestic  cases  which  were  accepted  as 
United  Charities  cases  when  the  original  request  was  for  legal 
assistance  nor  of  the  Jewish  cases  referred  to  the  Bureau  of 
Personal  Service. 

By  taking  an  average  of  the  number  of  such  cases  handled 
by  the  Legal  Aid  Society  in  any  one  month,  and  adding  that 
number  to  the  case  count  of  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  the  case 
count  for  January,  1920,  becomes  practically  the  same  as  the 
case  count  for  January,  19 19.  It  is,  however,  too  soon  to 
form  a  final  opinion  on  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  work. 
The  problem  is  complicated  by  various  other  matters,  such  as 
the  decrease  in  the  work  of  a  large  majority  of  social  service 
organizations  during  the  past  year,  due  to  many  different 
things,  two  of  the  main  factors  being  plentiful  employment 
and  the  enforcement  of  prohibition. 

It  is  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  districting  the  work  of  the 
Legal  Aid  Bureau,  the  quantity  will  ultimately  increase.  It 
is  also  hoped  that  the  quality  of  the  work  will  constantly  im- 
prove, because  the  social  part  of  it  has  been  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  district  work  of  the  United  Charities. 

Joel  D.  Hunter. 


1  Justice  and  the  Poor,  by  Reginald  Heber  Smith  ;  p.  176  f. 
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CRIME  AND  CONDUCT 


Conducted  by 
WINTHROP  D.  LANE 


Jesse  Pomeroy  s  Writings 

THE  Survey  is  in  receipt  of  a  book  of  almost  unique 
interest.  Its  title,  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Jesse 
Harding  Pomeroy,  tells  nothing  of  the  drama  that  is  responsi- 
ble for  its  existence.  Jesse  Pomeroy  has  been  a  life  prisoner 
in  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison  at  Charlestown  since  1874 — 
in  other  words,  since  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  At  that 
tender  age  he  killed  a  schoolboy  companion,  and  he  has  been 
paying  the  penalty  ever  since.  For  forty-three  years  and  a  half 
Pomeroy  was  confined  in  a  single  cell,  mingling  not  with  the 
other  inmates ;  it  is  only  for  the  past  two  years  and  a  half  that 
he  has  known  the  "  larger  liberty  "  of  the  whole  prison.  Old 
friends  of  his  boyhood  days  have  steadfastly  shown  interest  in 
him,  and  it  is  through  their  help  that  he  is  now  able  to  publish 
this  selection  from  his  writings.  The  little  paper-bound 
volume  contains  a  picture  of  Pomeroy  as  he  is  today.  The 
head  is  large  and  well  shaped,  the  brow  impressive;  the  hair, 
receding  from  the  temples,  has  not  yet  all  turned  gray;  but 
the  eyes  reflect  the  twilight  of  his  physical  and  mental  life, 
and  the  mouth  and  chin  stand  out  in  unattractive  prominence. 
It  is  a  picture  of  misdirected  purpose  and  of  years  ill  spent. 

Pomeroy 's  book  reveals  the  manner  in  which  he  has  spent 
his  life  of  isolation.  From  some  of  the  titles  we  can  see  him 
in  his  cell  acquiring  what  he  calls  "  a  good  education  " — for 
what  purpose?  Among  the  prose  and  poetical  selections 
are:  How  I  Learned  Spanish,  The  Reading  of  Books,  Some 
Momentous  Events  in  History,  A  Boston  Brew  of  Tea,  Sir! 
and  A  La  Miss  Suffragette.  His  first  view  of  a  motion  picture 
show,  on  January  10,  191 6,  recalls  the  magic  lantern  of  his 
own  unfinished  boyhood,  and  gives  him  an  occasion  to  tell  his 
fellow  prisoners,  through  the  medium  of  The  Mentor,  the 
prison  paper,  something  of  what  he  has  read  about  the  zeo- 
trope,  thaumatrope,  stroboscope  and  other  successive  stages  on 
the  road  to  the  modern  motion  picture  machine.  Unfortu- 
nately, Pomeroy  could  not  acquire,  even  in  the  concentration 
of  his  cell,  any  real  mental  ability;  there  is  nothing  in  his  book 
of  intrinsic  merit.  We  do  not  know  the  facts  about  his  per- 
sonality or  his  intellectual  make-up ;  we  question,  however, 
whether  it  has  tended  much  to  enhance  the  reputation  of  our 
penal  system  for  the  intelligent  treatment  of  offenders  that 
no  better  way  has  been  found  to  solve  the  problem  presented 
by  this  man's  childhood  crime  than  to  keep  him  shut  up  in  a 
prison  for  nearly  half  a  century,  not  only  away  from  all  re- 
sources and  influences  that  might  have  made  a  more  useful 
life  possible,  but  in  the  same  environment  that  was  designed 
for  offenders  of  totally  different  personalities,  qualities  and 
needs.  Incarceration  should  be  largely  a  means  to  an  end ;  for 
Jesse  Pomeroy  it  has  been  his  whole  existence. 

A  Prison  Program 

TJELIEVING  that  prison  work  "is  a  technical  job  for 
■U  which  people  should  receive  special  training",  Hastings 
H.  Hart,  director  of  the  department  of  child  helping  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  also  a  specialist  in  penology, 
has  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New 
Castle  County  Workhouse  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  that  a  school 
for  the  training  of  guards  and  officers  be  established  at  that 
institution,  and  that  every  effort  be  made  to  secure  compe- 
tent and  educated  men  for  these  positions.  Such  a  plan,  says 
Mr.  Hart,  has  never  been  undertaken  by  any  prison.  The 
instruction,  he  thinks,  should  be  simple  and  of  "the  most 
practical  character."  The  school  should  be  conducted  by  the 
warden,  the  deputy  warden,  the  prison  physician  and  one  or 
two  members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  first  making  sure  that  the 
warden  himself  is  a  competent  man.  Mr.  Hart  thinks  that 
it  would   be  possible   to  secure  the  assistance  of  able   prison 


administrators  in  holding  such  a  school,  mentioning  specifi- 
cally Burdette  G.  Lewis,  Calvin  Derrick,  L.  N.  Rob- 
inson, chief  probation  officer  of  the  Philadelphia  municipal 
court,  Warden  McClellan  of  the  Westchester  County  Peni- 
tentiary, N.  Y.,  and  Major  Lawes,  warden  of  Sing  Sing. 
Such  men  as  these,  he  thinks,  would  be  willing  to  visit  the 
New  Castle  County  Workhouse  and  share  their  experience 
and  ideas  with  those  attending  the  school.  He  suggests 
further  that  the  board  try  to  secure  as  officers  "young  men 
who  are  high  school  graduates  and,  perhaps,  some  of  a  higher 
grade  of  education."  He  recalls  the  success  of  Mr.  Derrick, 
when  warden  of  the  Westchester  County  Penitentiary,  in 
enlisting  as  guards  young  men  of  this  kind  who  brought  to 
their  work  "enthusiasm  and  good  will".  Prison  guards,  says 
Mr.  Hart,  should  be  vitally  interested  in  their  work  and 
should  "believe  in  the  possibility  of  developing  character  in 
prisoners."  In  talking  to  the  present  New  Castle  county 
guards,  he  says,  he  discovered  that  "nearly  every  one  of  them 
freely  admitted  that  he  was  a  prison  officer,  not  because  of 
any  particular  interest  in  the  work,  but  because  he  was  in 
need  of  a  job". 

Mr.  Hart,  who  was  invited  by  the  board  to  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  workhouse,  found  the  women's  department 
the  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  plant.  For  weeks  at  a 
time  the  women  prisoners  do  not  set  foot  out  of  doors.  There 
is  a  small  yard,  intended  for  recreation,  to  which  the  women 
are  sometimes  allowed  to  go  in  pleasant  weather.  This  yard 
is  surrounded  by  buildings.  It  contains  the  whipping  post, 
(Delaware's  relic  of  barbarism,)  the  stocks,  (so  constructed 
as  to  hold  a  prisoner  by  the  neck  and  both  arms,)  and  the 
gallows,  which  is  set  up  in  this  yard  when  prisoners 
are  executed.  It  "  can  hardly  be  considered,"  says  Mr. 
Hart,  "  a  cheerful  place  of  recreation."  Moreover,  the 
women's  department  has  no  kitchen,  no  dining  room,  no  living 
room.  The  women  sit  and  eat  either  in  a  small  work  room 
or  in  the  narrow  corridor  in  front  of  the  cells.  There  is  no 
classification  of  prisoners,  the  following  classes  being  kept  in 
"close  association":  the  white,  the  colored,  girls  arrested  for 
the  first  time,  girls  awaiting  trial,  those  serving  short  sen- 
tences for  misdemeanors,  those  serving  long  sentences  for  fel- 
onies, including  murder,  prostitutes  and  drug  addicts.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Mr.  Hart  advises  the  board  to  establish 
a  separate  women's  prison  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the 
legislative  appropriation  that  it  has  asked  for.  This  can  be 
done,  he  thinks,  by  securing  a  farm  of  50  or  1 00  acres,  either 
by  gift,  lease  or  purchase,  and  putting  up  inexpensive  wooden 
shacks  by  the  use  of  the  board's  own  lumber  and  the  labor 
of  male  prisoners. 

Mr.  Hart's  other  recommendations  include  the  abolition  of 
contract  labor  on  pants  and  overalls,  and  conference  with 
labor  unions  and  manufacturers  in  finding  suitable  substitute 
labor ;  the  payment  of  wages  to  prisoners  as  an  incentive  to 
industry  and  a  means  of  preserving  their  self-respect;  the 
development  of  indoor  recreation ;  the  thorough  medical 
examination  of  each  incoming  prisoner,  and  the  introduction 
of  self-government  in  a  limited  degree.  In  regard  to  wages, 
he  suggests  that  these  be  fixed  at  the  outset  at  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  current  wages  paid  for  free  labor  of  like  value, 
with  the  understanding  that,  as  soon  as  the  results  of  the 
labor  system  permit,  full  standard  wages  be  paid.  He  fur- 
ther recommends  that  all  wage-earning  prisoners  be  charged 
with  the  actual  estimated  cost  of  their  care  and  maintenance, 
the  remainder  to  be  credited  to  their  account  and  to  be  used 
in  the  purchase  of  articles  for  their  own  consumption,  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  families  or  in  payment  of  fines  where 
fines  are  a  part  of  their  sentences.  Imprisonment  for  fine, 
Mr.  Hart  points  out,  is  essentially  imprisonment  for  debt,  as 
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is  also  the  detention  pending  trial  of  those  who  are  unable 
to  furnish  bail.  These  persons  are  prisoners  simply  for  lack 
of  credit.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  inmates  received  at  the 
workhouse  during  the  past  five  years  were  either  awaiting 
trial,  and  therefore  not  yet  proved  guilty,  or  were  serving  out 
fines  and  costs. 

Mr.  Hart  declares  that  no  prison  in  the  country  has  a  more 
difficult  task  in  establishing  reformatory  methods  than  the 
New  Castle  County  Workhouse,  largely  because  of  the  heter- 
ogeneous character  of  its  population.  He  commends  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  prison  farms  and  the  education  afforded 
prisoners.  The  unusual  reception  accorded  his  report,  which 
is  nearly  10,000  words  in  length,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
two  Wilmington  newspapers  printed  it  in  full  and  a  third 
paper  portions  of  it. 

The  Movies  Guilty? 

DO  motion  pictures  contribute  to  delinquency  in  young 
people?  Do  they  tend  to  prevent  the  growth  of  young 
people  into  useful,  normal  citizens?  These  questions,  says  the 
National  Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures,  are  often 
answered  affirmatively  by  social  workers  as  well  as  other 
people.  Therefore  the  board  recently  sought  answers  to  them. 
With  the  aid  of  the  National  Probation  Association,  it  sent 
letters  to  the  chief  probation  officers  in  cities  having  juvenile 
courts  and  over  10,000  population,  asking  what  they 
thought  about  motion  pictures  in  relation  to  bad  conduct. 
Forty-two  officers  replied.  Twenty-seven  of  these  gave  as 
their  opinions  that  the  movies  were  not  directly  responsible  for 
juvenile  delinquency,  the  replies  of  ten  were  more  or  less  non- 
committal and  five  expressed  themselves  as  believing  that  the 
movies  were  an  important  factor  in  causing  waywardness 
among  young  people. 

An  analysis  of  the  replies,  which  the  board  has  published  in  a 
pamphlet  [Motion  Pictures  Not  Guilty,  The  National  Board 
of  Review-  of  Motion  Pictures,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York 
city]  shows  that  several  of  the  officers  did  not  have  in  mind  a 
very  accurate  notion  of  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect. 
Thus  one  officer  reported  that  among  forty-two  delinquent 
boys,  thirteen  stole  in  order  to  get  money  to  go  to  the  movies. 
Obviously  the  movie  is  not  to  be  held  seriously  responsible  in 
such  instances  as  these;  the  boys  might  quite  as  well  have 
stolen  for  any  purpose  that  attracted  them.  A  more  convinc- 
ing case  is  that  of  the  youngster  who  shot  his  comrade  after 
the  latter  had  signed  a  note  saying  "  I  gave  him  permission 
to  shoot  me  " ;  the  shooting  took  place  in  the  rear  of  a  movie 
theater  directly  after  a  similar  scene  had  been  shown  upon  the 
screen.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  officer  who  reported  this 
incident  did  not  give  any  facts  about  the  history  of  either  of 
these  two  boys.  Most  of  the  illustrations  purporting  to  reveal 
the  movies  as  a  cause  of  delinquency  have  to  do  with  imitations 
by  children  of  what  they  have  seen  on  the  screen ;  there  is 
almost  no  evidence  showing  whether  these  particular  children 
were  already  delinquent  when  their  specific  acts  were  per- 
formed, or  whether  the  movies  accentuated  a  tendency  to  de- 
linquency already  existing  as  distinguished  from  merely  sug- 
gesting to  them  certain  ways  of  being  delinquent.  The  inquiry 
shows  the  need  for  a  far  more  intimate  and  painstaking 
study  of  the  whole  mental  and  environmental  life  of  children 
before  such  questions  as  those  propounded  by  the  board  can  be 
adequately  answered. 

One  interesting  trend  of  opinion  is  exhibited  in  the  answers 
of  those  officers  who  exonerated  the  movie  from  responsibility 
for  youthful  waywardness.  This  is  the  view  that  bad  condi- 
tions in  the  home  and  parental  neglect  contribute  more  directly 
to  delinquency  than  do  motion  pictures.  Thus,  the  officer  of 
Springfield,  111.,  reports: 

In  some  cases  where  family  discipline  has  been  lax,  the  motion 
picture  has  been  a  contributing  cause,  but  in  most  instances,  upon 
investigation,  we  find  bad  heredity  and  environmental  influences, 
and  delinquency  would  assert  itself  regardless  of  the  motion  picture. 


Again,  the  officer  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  says : 

We  have  had  but  one  case  where  the  boy  was  regarded  as  a 
motion  picture  fiend ;  he  was  brought  in  for  theft  and  upon  submit- 
ting to  a  medical  examination  proved  to  be  feebleminded. 

If  the  motion  picture  is  to  be  indicted  beyond  other  elements 
in  the  child's  surroundings,  it  will  have  to  be  upon  far  more 
scientific  data  than  the  unprecise  observations  of  persons  who 
do  not  look  further  than  the  mere  externals  of  acts  committed. 

Filth  in  Phoenix  Jail 

A  FEDERAL  Grand  Jury  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  has  just 
recommended  that  no  Federal  prisoners  be  confined  in  the 
county  jail  there  until  it  is  made  "  more  safe  and  sanitary." 
The  Grand  Jury  reports: 

We  visited  and  inspected  the  Maricopa  county  jail  where  federal 
prisoners  are  kept  and  found  it  to  be  entirely  too  small  and  in  a 
very  unsanitary,  filthy  and  unhealthy  and  unsafe  condition,  and 
found  54  prisoners  confined  in  16  cells.  The  juvenile  cell — a  small, 
dark  filthy  room — was  occupied  by  two  small  boys  with  no  hammock 
or  cot  upon  which  to  sleep,  the  inmates  being  compelled  to  sleep 
upon  the  hard,  filthy  cement  floor.  Better  ventilation  should  be 
provided  in  the  jail  by  replacing  the  solid  sheet  iron  ceiling  over 
the  cells  or  cages  with  iron  bars  or  gratings. 

The  use  of  county  jails  for  the  confinement  of  federal  pris- 
oners may  yet  prove  to  be  a  helpful  means  of  calling  attention 
to  the  deficiencies  of  these  jails.  [See  Uncle  Sam — Jailer  in 
the  Survey  for  September  6,  1919.] 

Homicides  and  Headlines 

ASSEMBLYMAN  LORD,  of  New  York,  has  introduced 
a  bill  making  it  unlawful  for  a  newspaper  or  any  other 
publication  to  tell  the  details  of  a  homicide  or  a  homicide  trial 
in  a  story  more  than  one  column  wide  or  having  a  headline  in 
type  larger  than  36-point.  However  one  may  deprecate  the 
sensational  display  of  crime  news,  one  may  wonder  whether 
the  assassination  of  a  president  of  the  United  States  would  not 
be  an  occasion  justifying  a  departure  from  Mr.  Lord's  limits. 
Then,  too,  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  the  legislative  hall  is 
the  best  place  from  which  to  control  journalistic  practice  tend- 
ing to  provoke  an  abnormal  interest  in  the  ways  of  offenders, 
or  whether  more  would  not  be  gained  by  centering  efforts 
upon  schools  of  journalism. 


T1 


'HE  Ohio  Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research  is  at  home  in  its 
-■-  new  buildings  on  the  State  Hospital  Grounds  in  Colum- 
bus. The  bureau  was  organized  on  its  present  basis  some- 
thing less  than  two  years  ago,  with  Henry  H.  Goddard  as 
director.  The  intent  of  the  law  establishing  it  was  to  make 
it  a  research  organization  into  the  causes  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  though  that  is  still  its  primary  purpose  it  is  also 
a  clearing-house  for  abnormal  children  of  all  types.  Anyone 
having  jurisdiction  over  a  minor  may  bring  his  ward  to  the 
bureau  for  examination  and  advice,  and  this  opportunity  is 
being  taken  advantage  of  by  an  increasing  number  of  parents, 
physicians,  schools,  and  institutions.  Children,  especially  those 
sent  by  courts,  who  cannot  be  diagnosed  without  a  period  of 
observation,  are  taken  into  the  bureau's  observation  cottages 
for  varying  periods  of  time;  there  they  can  be  studied  more 
intensively.  While  the  bureau  was  in  temporary  quarters  the 
courts  sent  only  their  worst  problems,  recidivists  and  apparent 
incorrigibles,  so  that  it  has  not  been  able  to  salvage  as  many 
cases  as  it  hopes  to  be  able  to  do  with  its  increased  facilities. 
So  far  the  legislature  has  not  been  induced  to  appropriate 
money  sorely  needed  for  the  institutions  for  the  insane,  epilep- 
tic, and  feebleminded.  The  bureau  is  finding  institutional 
cases  by  the  score  and  hundred,  yet  with  the  existing  institu- 
tions packed  to  the  doors  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  let  these 
children  remain  in  the  community,  thereby  making  possible 
continued  misery  and  crime. 


A  bill  to  abolish  capital  punishment  was  voted  down  the 
other  day  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  by 
171  to  20. 


LABOR  LEADERS  IN  RECENT  BOOKS 


Labor  and  the  Common  Welfare 
By  Samuel  Gompers.  Compiled  and  edited 
by   Hayes   Robbins.     E.   P.   Dutton    &   Co. 
306  pp.  Price  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$3.20. 
W.  B.  Wilson 
By   Roger   W.   Babson.     Brentano's.     276 
pp.    Price  $2 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.20- 
Debs 
By    David    Karsner.      Boni    &    Liveright. 
244  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.70. 
The  Life  of  Francis  Place 
By   Graham    Wallas.     Alfred    A.   Knopf. 
415  pp.     Price  $3.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $3.75. 

An  anthology,  so  to  say,  of  what  President 
Gompers  has  said  personally  or  through  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  is  this  volume.  The  signi- 
ficant pronouncements  of  the  head  of  the 
American  labor  movement  are  grouped  in 
chapters  beginning  with  "the  philosophy  of 
the  labor  movement"  and  continuing 
through  "  reconstruction."  Of  necessity  the 
chapters  are  broken  into  small  segments  in 
order  to  include  the  excerpts  from  many 
documents.  That,  however,  is  a  gain  to 
those  who  would  use  the  work  as  a  volume 
of  reference  while  it  is  no  disadvantage  to 
others. 

The  book  which  Mr.  Robbins  has  com- 
piled makes  obviously  no  effort  to  appraise 
the  work  of  the  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Rather  it  places  at  the 
convenience  of  some  future  biographer  source 
material.  This,  too,  is  a  service.  In  his  in- 
troduction the  compiler  and  editor  does  char- 
acterize Mr.  Gompers  as  the  pioneer  of  in- 
dustrial statesmanship.  There  are  those,  of 
course,  who  think  that  Mr.  Gompers  has  not 
moved  with  the  times  and  that  his  sympa- 
thies are  needlessly  narrow.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  discuss  the  point  here.  It  is  sufficient 
to  recall  that  the  official  career  of  this 
doughty  fighter  has  been  contemporaneous 
with  labor's  rise  to  power  in  this  nation. 
For  a  generation  now  he  has  been  the  ac- 
credited spokesman  of  organized  labor,  and 
today  none  is  able  to  challenge  his  title  to 
that  position. 

Mr.  Gompers  is  an  excellent  exponent  of 
the  older  tradition  of  political  democracy. 
If  he  has  seemed  to  cleave  too  religiously  to 
laissez  faireism,  he  has  nonetheless  been  a 
valiant  defender  of  free  speech  and  of  the 
other  rights  sanctioned  by  the  American 
revolution.  Such  labors  are  not  now  to  be 
forgotten.  Moreover,  as  this  book  well 
shows,  during  the  difficult  days  when  the 
shadow  of  war  fell  on  these  shores,  Samuel 
Gompers  felt  no  uncertainty  concerning  the 
need  to  challenge  the  Hohenzollerns.  For 
true  leadership  in  that  time  he  deserves 
much  of  his  country. 

Mr-  Gompers  has  been  essentially  a  prac- 
tical man — a  very  eloquent  and  forceful 
leader,  it  is  true,  but  usually  a  man  to  base 
his  decision  on  the  facts  which  he  observed 
rather  than  on  more  abstract  principles. 
Some  will  count  that  gain  and  some  loss. 
Labor,  however,  has  prospered  under  his  ad- 
ministration, and  by  that  criterion  of  success 
which  not  even  history  scorns  to  adopt,  his 
leadership  has  been  statesmanship.  His  book 
also  is  for  that  reason  important. 
•     •     * 

The  career  of  William  B.  Wilson,  sec- 
retary of  labor,  offers  a  rare  opportunity  for 
the  biographer.  The  secretary  of  labor  has 
in  his   own   person    lived   through   many   of 


the  characteristic  and  revealing  experiences 
of  our  industrial  age.  He  is  the  child  of  an 
immigrant.  By  the  time  he  was  nine  years 
old  poverty  had  driven  him  into  the  coal 
mines.  At  fourteen  he  was  a  labor  official. 
Some  of  the  worst  influences  of  the  time  af- 
fected him.  He  knows  from  childhood  mem- 
ory what  it  means  to  be  evicted  from  a  house 
in  winter  as  an  incident  in  the  course  of  a 
strike.  He  remembers  the  sense  of  injus- 
tice which  forced  dealing  with  extortionate 
company  stores  so  long  bred  in  workers.  He 
has  been  unrighteously  imprisoned.  He  has 
been  an  involuntary  wanderer,  blacklisted 
because  he  was  faithful  to  the  ideals  of  col- 
lective action.  He  has  hungered  and  he  has 
seen  his  family  in  want.  He  has  come  into 
conflict  with  that  system  of  improvised  in- 
dustrial law  called  the  injunction.  He  has 
achieved  personal  and  political  success  in 
spite  of  enormous  handicaps  and  for  seven 
years  he  has  been  the  first  representative 
which  organized  labor  has  had  in  an  Ameri- 
can cabinet.  In  such  a  life  surely  there  is 
drama   of  very  great   value. 

To  its  telling  Roger  W-  Babson  of  Welles- 
ley  Hills  has  addressed  himself.  Mr.  Bab- 
son has  both  succeeded  and  failed.  He  has 
done  effectively  what  he  set  out  to  do.  He 
has  failed  to  do  the  much  greater  thing,  such 
for  example,  as  that  which  Graham  Wallas 
has  accomplished  in  his  Life  of  Francis 
Place.  Mr.  Babson  has  written  an  uncritical 
book.  His  knowledge  of  the  material  he 
treated  is  that  of  the  ordinary  newspaper 
interviewer.  It  wants  background  and  dis- 
crimination. His  style  lacks  force  and  dis- 
tinction. In  a  word,  his  book  is  not  a  biog- 
raphy insofar  as  biography  is  an  art.  But 
this  is  not  to  condemn  it.  For  while  the 
author  himself  admits  the  incoherence  of  his 
production  he  justifies  it  by  his  purpose. 
This  is  "to  give  manufacturers,  merchants 
and  other  employers  a  correct  view  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  its  work."  Tested 
by  this  standard  of  propaganda  and  not  by 
that  of  scholarship  or  of  literature,  the  ob- 
jective Mr.  Babson  had  in  mind,  his  book 
has  its  decided  utility  and  its  interest.  His 
work  is  reportorial  but  he  is  an  honest  re- 
porter. It  is  something  of  an  achievement 
for  one  so  distinctly  an  adviser  to  business 
executives  to  reproduce  accurately  the  point 
of  view  of  a  labor  leader.  Mr.  Babson  did 
that.  His  performance  has  furthermore 
"  news  value  "  and  the  running  interest  of  a 
"  feature  story."  It  should  win  the  audience 
for  which  it  is  designed.  If  it  does  it  will 
have  served  its  not  unimportant  end. 

Meantime,  however,  another  and  a  larger 
life  of  Secretary  Wilson  should  sometime  he 
written.  Perhaps  in  the  days  to  come  the 
secretary  himself  will  find  leisure  for  it. 
Whatever  the  result  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion, he  is  not  likely  to  desire  another  four 
years  of  office.  The  human  records  of  the 
industrial  development  of  this  country  are 
so  few  that  a  frank  and  thoughtful  autobiog- 
raphy, a  narrative  of  memories  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania mine,  of  the  days  when  union  labor 
was  finding  itself,  of  his  own  rigorous  expe- 
riences as  a  miner  and  as  a  wanderer,  of  the 
means  he  utilized  to  eke  out  a  subsistence 
during  these  sad  years  when  hard  toil  in  a 
basic  industry  did  not  yield  to  him  a  living 
wage,  would  be  a  great  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  America. 


David  Karsner  of  the  New  York  Call  has 
written  an  interesting  and  moving  book 
about    Eugene     V.    Debs.    .  The    man    who 


though  in  the  penitentiary  is  still  counted 
the  most  conspicuous  Socialist  in  the  United 
States,  is  an  appealing  figure.  He  has  been 
able  to  touch  the  emotions  of  men  to  a  degree 
not  approached  by  many.  After  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Union"1  strike  when  Debs  was 
about  to  be  sent  to  jail  charged  with  con- 
tempt of  court  he  received  the  following 
message  from  Eugene  Field,  the  poet: 

"  Dear  Gene: 

I  hear  you  are  to  be  arrested.  When 
that  time  comes  you  will  need  a  friend.  I 
want  to  be  that  friend.       Eugene  Field." 

That  expression  just  as  also  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley's  verses  to  Debs  or  Owen  R. 
Lovejoy's  letter  of  friendship  to  him  in 
prison  showed  the  peculiar  quality  of  the 
man.  Always  during  his  career  the  great 
emotional  orator  of  some  part  of  the  radical 
movement  he  has  nonetheless  continuously 
had  the  affection  of  many  who  cherished 
philosophies  differing  from  his  own. 

The  years  covered  by  Debs'  career  have 
been  full  of  struggles.  He  quickly  ran  the 
gamut  of  trade  unionism.  He  risked  all  that 
he  had,  his  life,  for  his  principles.  With 
his  rich  gifts  he  might  have  won  prosperity 
and  acclaim.  In  one  of  the  regular  political 
parties  he  might  have  aspired  to  high  office. 
Debs  preferred  the  lonely  mission  of  work- 
ing with  a  minority  and  consistently  he  has 
had  the  courage  to  pay  whatever  penalties 
his  choice  exacted. 

An  old  man  now  he  is  in  the  penitentiary 
because  of  a  speech  made  during  the  war. 
This  was  construed  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
Espionage  Act.  The  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  lower  court  and  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  an- 
nounced the  decision  of  the  high  court.  Of 
his  legal  guilt,  therefore,  there  can  be  little 
question.  But  after  that  is  admitted  the 
contrast  between  our  attitude  toward  the 
German  Socialist,  Dr.  Liebknecht,  and  Eugene 
V.  Debs  is  striking.  When  Liebknecht  weit 
to  jail  because  his  Socialist  principles  op- 
posed all  wars  America  applauded  an  hon- 
orable man.  Our  toleration  does  not  extend 
to  Debs  even  though  he  is  a  much  milder 
type  of  Socialist  than  Dr.  Liebknecht  turned 
out  to  be.     History  is  full  of  such  irony. 

Mr.  Karsner  tells  a  good  story,  apparently 
based  on  conversations  he  has  had  with 
Debs.  His  work  is  not  critical,  nor  does  he 
use  the  historical  sources  to  the  extent  that 
he  might  under  different  circumstances.  All 
this,  however,  is  merely  to  say  that  a  robin 
is  not  a  lark.  Of  its  own  kind, — the  quickly 
written  journalistic  biography  founded 
chiefly  on  the  interview — this  life  of  Debs  is 
excellent. 


The  American  edition  of  Graham  Wallas' 
life  of  Francis  Place  is  chiefly  a  reprint  of 
the  original  edition  printed  in  1898.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  Mr.  Wallas'  excellence  as  a  critic 
as  well  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  first  per- 
formance that  after  twenty-one  years  he 
found  little  to  change.  His  account  of  this 
fascinating  pioneer  of  the  British  labor  move- 
ment is  a  classic  in  biographical  research. 

The  career  of  Francis  Place  spanned  the 
beginnings  and  the  early  development  of  the 
industrial  revolution.  Born  in  1771,  he  was 
a  young  man  when  the  fires  of  the  French 
Revolution  illuminated  the  world.  He  was 
a  trade  unionist  when  unions  were  outlawed 
by  Parliament  as  conspiracies.  He  engaged 
in  bitter  industrial  struggles  and  paid  those 
terrible  penalties  which  are  exacted  only  of 
working  men  who  are  loyal  to  their  fellows- 
He  became  a  liberal,  and  after  he  had  made 
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a  fortune  he  was  an  influence  in  the  politics 
of  the  kingdom.  To  his  efforts  are  attribut- 
able some  of  the  important  beginnings  of 
social   legislation. 

A  breeches  maker  by  trade  and  later  the 
master  of  a  busy  tailor  shop,  Francis  Place 
was  an  avid  seeker  after  knowledge.  There 
is  indeed  the  pathos  of  zeal  in  his  desperate 
pursuit  of  Latin  after  commercial  success 
had  enabled  him  to  retire  from  business. 
Place's  friendships  during  all  these  years, 
his  sojourn  with  James  Mill  and  Bentham 
at  Ford  Abbey,  his  relations  with  William 
Godwin  and  Robert  Owen,  the  personal  de- 
tails which  he  recorded  from  his  associa- 
tions, all  these  combine  to  give  his  life  a 
rare  interest. 

In  piecing  together  this  record,  Mr.  Wal- 
las performed  Herculean  labors  for,  al- 
though the  Place  memoranda  are  vast, 
Francis  Place  had  been  practically  forgotten 
when  this  book  was  published.  Perhaps 
American  scholars  will  take  to  heart  the  ex- 
ample. Our  own  industrial  history  offers 
rich  opportunities.  There  were  brave  and 
wise  men  who  sacrificed  much  that  others 
might  have  a  better  chance  at  living.  The 
lives  of  many  of  these  pioneers  are  yet  to 
be  written.  W.  L.  C. 


CONFERENCES 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

PERHAPS  the  two  most  interesting  states 
in  the  union  just  now  are  North  Da- 
kota and  North  Carolina.  The  economic  ex- 
periments of  the  Nonpartisan  League  in 
North  Dakota  have  attracted  more  attention 
and  have  naturally  aroused  more  contro- 
versy than  the  social  measures  affecting 
health,  education,  and  almost  every  other 
aspect  of  the  public  welfare,  which  have 
put  North  Carolina  in  the  front  rank  of 
progressive  states.  For  progress  is  to  be 
judged  not  by  the  existing  conditions  but  by 
the  courage  and  thoroughness  with  which 
admittedly  bad  conditions  are  exposed  and 
corrected.  Governor  Thomas  W.  Bickett, 
whose  four-year  term  is  about  to  expire,  and 
who  is  not  eligible  for  reelection;  Dr.  E.  C 
Branson,  professor  of  rural  social  science  in 
the  state  university;  A.  W.  McAlister,  of 
Greensboro,  author  of  the  law  establishing 
the  state  and  county  welfare  boards  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  presented 
the  comprehensive  and  excellent  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  State  Conference  for  Social 
Service  on  March  25 ;  Roland  F.  Beasley, 
state  commissioner  of  public  welfare,  and 
Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  are  among  those  whose 
names  are  most  frequently  heard  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  awakening  of  the  state. 
Dr.  William  Louis  Poteat,  president  of  Wake 
Forest  College,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Lingle, 
wife  of  the  professor  of  French  in  Davidson 
College,  were  respectively  president  and 
secretary  of  the  State  Conference  of  Social 
Service.  This  conference  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  eight  years  and  it  is  largely  through 
its  initiative  that  many  of  the  progressive 
public  measures  have  been  enacted  and  that 
the  public  opinion  on  which  their  successful 
operation  will  depend  has  been  created. 

Professor  Branson  has  told  the  story  at 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in 
Atlantic  City  and  Mr.  McAlister,  mort 
fully,  at  the  state  conference  in  Goldsboro: 
but  it  is  so  impressive  that  a  partial  re- 
capitulation will  not  be  amiss. 

The  state  has  been  brought  into  the  regis 
tration  area  by  the  improvement  of  its  vita 
statistics  and  a  health  law  comparable  t< 
those  of  Ohio  and  New  York  has  been  en 
acted.  Medical  and  dental  inspection  o 
school  children  and  free  treatment  of  thos 
who   need    it   are   provided.     Some   six   hun 
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dred  social  workers,  including  public  health 
nurses,  probation  officers  and  directors  of 
welfare  boards,  are  actually  at  work  in  the 
counties  of  the  state.  The  common  school 
fund  has  been  nearly  doubled  by  a  special 
tax  which  will  yield  over  three  million  dol- 
lars and  permit  a  minimum  six  months 
term  in  every  district.  There  is  an  increase 
of  50  per  cent  in  the  salaries  of  teachers. 
An  illiteracy  commission  with  an  appropria- 
tion of  $25,000  has  been  created.  A  stand- 
ard child  labor  law  and  compulsory  school 
attendance  law  are  in  force.  Bonds  have 
been  issued  for  nearly  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lions for  enlarging  and  equipping  public  in- 
stitutions. A  cooperative  credit  union  law, 
called  the  best  in  the  United  States,  has  led 
to  the  creation  of  more  farm  credit  unions 
than  in  all  of  the  rest  of  the  states  com- 
bined— so  at  least  Professor  Branson  testified 
a  year  ago.  The  law  requires  a  juvenile 
court  and  a  probation  officer  in  every  county, 
though  the  same  person  may  act  as  attend- 
ance officer  and  as  director  of  public  welfare. 
In  fact,  an  unusual  feature  of  the  county 
welfare  system  is  that  the  director  of  public 
welfare  is  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
the  attendance  and  probation  service,  with 
of  course  a  special  staff  for  each  when  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  requires  it  and 
public  opinion  is  educated  to  the  point  of 
paying  for  it.  The  state  has  also  a  rural 
incorporation  law  and  a  state  commission 
charged  with  rural  organization  and  recrea- 
tion. 

North  Carolina,  like  Virginia,  is  dealing 
with  the  fundamental  question  of  race  re- 
lations in  a  new  and  open  minded  spirit 
which  promises  well  for  the  future.  There 
is  a  widespread  readiness  to  face  facts  as 
they  are;  not  merely  the  one  fact  of  a  de- 
mand for  racial  integrity  but  the  numerous 
other  facts  which  constitute  the  grievances 
of  the  Negro.  There  could  be  no  plainer  or 
more  convincing  statement  of  these  griev- 
ances and  of  practicable  methods  for  their 
alleviation  than  were  made  in  this  southern 
conference  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Moore,  of  Dur- 
ham, who  is  at  the  head  of  a  large  insurance 
business  among  Negroes  in  southern  states, 
and  by  Miss  Clara  Cox,  of  High  Point,  one 
of  the  three  speakers  from  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs.  That  the  just 
grievances  of  the  Negro  should  thus  have 
voice  from  both  races  is  not  in  itself  excep- 
tional but  that  this  cause  should  be  regarded, 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  as  demanding 
equal  and  equally  sympathetic  consideration, 
with  other  social  questions  of  an  urgent  kind, 
is  certainly  reason  for  congratulation. 

Leaders  of  social  service  are  well  aware 
that  they  have  made  onlv  a  beginning  in 
their  long  campaign.  They  realize  also, 
however,  that  North  Carolina  is  now  a  bil- 
lionaire state,  no  longer  a  poverty  stricken 
state.  Enough  wealth  is  now  produced  to 
do  whatever  the  social  needs  of  the  state  re- 
quire to  ha"e  done.  E.  T.  D. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED 
BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST 
84,  1912,  of  the  Survey,  published  weekly  at 
New  York,   N.  Y.,   for  April   1,   1920. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 
Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds  in  and 
for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  who,  having  be*n 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  Editor  of  the  Survey,  and  that 
the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circu- 
lation), etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for 
the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,   to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
Publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness managers  are:  Publisher,  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  112  East  19th  Street.  New  York 
City;  Editor,  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  112  East  19th 
Street,  New  York  City  ;  Managing  Editor,  Paul 
U.  Kellogg,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York 
Ctty;  Business  Manager,  Arthur  P.  Kellogg  112 
East  19  th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


Daintiest  Springtime  Lingerie 


Of  French  Creation 

An  exquisite  collection  of  new  models  of  Nainsook, 
Triple  Voile  and  Handkerchief  Linen,  breathing 
the  very  spirit  of  France  and  spring  newness.  Some 
are  dainty  with  hand  embroidery  or  drawn-work 
while  others  are  trimmed  with  Val  or  Irish  Lace. 


Porto  Rican  and  Philippine  Models 

Envelope  chemises  and  night  gowns  fresh  from  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines,  revealing  all  the  dainti- 
ness and  substantial  quality  for  which  these  island 
workers  are  famous.  Fashioned  of  Nainsook,  hand 
embroidered  and  hand  stitched. 

American-Made 

A  display  of  Gowns,  Envelope  Chemises,  Drawers 
and  Bloomers  of  Wash  Satin  and  Crepe  de  Chine, 
offering  a  wide  choice  of  attractive,  well  made  styles. 


Orders  by  Mail  Given  Special  Attention 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


I 


2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corpora- 
tion, give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19th  Street,  a  non- 
commercial corporation  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  with  over  1,500  members. 
It  has  no  stocks  or  bonds.  President,  Robert 
W.  deForest,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City; 
Vice-President,  John  M.  Glenn,  130  East  22nd 
Street,  New  York  City;  Treasurer.  Arthur  P. 
Kellogg,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City; 
Secretary,  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  112  East  19th 
Street,   New  York  City. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,   so   state.)      None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv- 
ing the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 


appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but 
also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  state- 
ments embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation 
has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said 
stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  aa  so 
stated  by  him.  [Signed]  Paul  U.  Kellogg, 
Editor    of   the    Survey. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th 
day  of  March,  1920.  [Seal.]  Martha  Hoh- 
mann.  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  City  of  New  York. 
Residing  in  New  York  County,  register  No. 
20052.      My   Commission   expires   April   28,   1920. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AFFILIATED  COMMITTEES  FOR  BETTER 
FILMS — Membership  open.  Address  National 
Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures,  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Varied  informational 
service  on  entertainment  and  educational  films 
adapted  to  needs  of  community  organizations, 
churches,  schools.  Also  service  for  city  officials. 
THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  Is 
a  professional  organization  of  four  thousand 
members.  Following  its  war  work  it  is  enter- 
ing upon  a  peacetime  program  known  as  the 
"  Books  for  Everybody  "  movement  for  which 
It  is  making  an  appeal  for  a  two  million  dollar 
fund.  It  is  rendering  library  service  to  the 
Merchant  Marine,  Coast  Guard  and  Lighthouses 
and  plans  to  promote  libraries  for  the  sixty 
million  people  now  wholly  or  practically  with- 
out libraries;  to  help  business  concerns  and 
factories  to  establish  libraries  In  their  plants; 
to  promote  the  use  of  good  books  on  American 
Ideals  and   tradition. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL  WORKERS— Edna  G.  Henry, 
Pres.,  Social  Service  Department,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis;  Antoinette  Cannon  Ex. 
Sec,  University  Ho'pital,  Philadelphia.  Organi- 
zation to  promote  development  of  social  work  In 
hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  Meeting 
with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR 
LEGISLATION— John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131 
E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  Industrial  safety  and  health;  work- 
men a  compensation,  health  Insurance;  one 
day's  rest  In  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— 
Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nurs- 
ing; Infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  and  echool  age. 
AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  Agency  for 
organizing  and  strengthening  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and 
commercial  organizations;  and  for  training 
men  in  the  profession  of  community  leadership. 
Address  our  nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— Miss  Cora  M.  Wincheli,  sec'y,  Teachers 
College,  New  York.  Organized  for  betterment 
of  conditions  In  home,  school,  Institution  and 
community.  Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phila.  Leaflets  free. 
P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  SOc.  a  year.  Membership 
(entitles  to  Review  and  other  publications)  $1. 
THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  For  the 
conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education.  In- 
formation and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Annual  membership  dues.  $2.00.  Mem- 
berships Include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dlr. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Frank  J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y; 
35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  dues.  15. 
CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA—156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Dr.  L. 
Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean, 
Director.  To  arouse  public  Interest  in  the 
health  of  school  children;  to  encourage  the 
systematic  teaching  of  health  In  the  schools; 
to  develop  new  methods  of  Interesting  children 
In  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public 
health  workers  and  health  literature  for  chil- 
dren; to  advise  In  organization  of  local  child 
health   programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  YorK.  Organized  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1819,  to  conserve  the  values  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  to  help  people  of  all 
communities  employ  their  leisure  time  to  their 
best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
helps  In  organizing  the  work,  In  planning  the 
program  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will,  If  de- 
sired, serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  commit- 
tee representative  of  community  interests,  deter- 
mines policies  and  assumes  complete  control  of 
the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres. ;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human 
Inheritances,  hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.      Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  31 
Protestant     denominations.       Rev.      Charles     8. 


Macfarland.  gen'l  sec'y;  106  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission   on   the  Church   and   Social    Serv- 
ice;    Rev.     Worth    M.     Tippy,    exec,     sec'y; 
Rev.     F.     Ernest    Johnson,     research    sec'y; 
Miss  Inez  Cavert,  ass't  research  sec'y. 
Commission     on      International     Justice     and 

Goodwill;   Rev.    Henry  A.   Atkinson,   sec'y. 
Commission     on     Church     and     Country     Life; 
Rev.    Edmund    de    S.    Brunner,    exec,    sec'y; 
Rev.   C.   O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Commission    on    Relations    with    France    and 
Belgium,   uniting   American   religious   agen- 
cies   for    the    relief    and    reconstruction    of 
the    Protestant    forces    of    France    and    Bel- 
glum.      Chairman,    Rev.    Arthur    J.     Brown, 
105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York. 
National  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
on    Temperance.      Hon.    Carl    E.     Mllliken, 
chairman    Commission. 
HAMPTON    INSTITUTE—  J.    E.    Gregg,    princi- 
pal ;    G.    P.    Phenix,    vice-pres. ;    F.    H.    Rogers, 
treas. ;    W.    H.    Scovllle,     sec'y;    Hampton,    Va. 
Trains    Indian    and    Negro    youth.      Neither    a 
State    nor    a    Government    school.       Free    illus- 
trfitcd   lltsruturc 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'm. 
Greets  girls  et  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  International  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts  National  Americanization  program. 
THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DIS- 
ABLED MEN— John  Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  Fourth 
Ave.  at  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  Indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  In  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  Industrial  crip- 
ples. Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work 
here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an 
enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the  physi- 
cally  handicapped. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laldler,  Secretary,  70  Filth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men 
and  women.  Annual  membership  $3,  $5,  and 
$26:  Includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review." 
Special   rates  for   students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE—  Moor- 
fleld  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  Information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000 
with  314  branches.  Membership.  $1  upward. 
NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physi- 
cal, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  in- 
terests of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town 
and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  edu- 
cation; camps;  restrooms,  room  registries, 
boarding  bouses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study; 
secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  over- 
seas work. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22d  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural Investigations;  legislation;  studies  of 
admln'stration;  education;  delinquency,  health; 
recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes  quar- 
terly, "  The  American  Child."  Photographs, 
slides  and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION, 
INC. — Chas.  F.  Powllson,  gen.  sec'y:  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  ex- 
hibit material  which  visualizes  the  principles 
and  conditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  In  community,  city  or  state-wide 
service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  cam- 
paigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE — Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dlr. ;  Associate  Medi- 
cal Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and 
Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y; 
50  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders, 
feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminol- 
ogy, war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  "Mental  Hygiene";  quarterly:  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS — Edward   M.   Van  Cleve, 

managing    director;    — ,    field    sec'y; 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 
NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  pres..  New  York;  W.  H. 
Parker,  gen.  sec'y,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chi- 
cago. General  organization  to  discuss  prin- 
ciples of  humanitarian  effort  and  Increase  effi- 
ciency of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  an- 
nual meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership  $3.  47th 
annua)  meeting  New  Orleans,  April  14-21,  1920. 
Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 
Children — Henry  W.  Thurston,  New  York. 
Delinquents     and     Correction — Bernard     Glueck, 

M.   D.,   New  York. 
Health — George  J.   Nelbach,   New  York. 
Public    Agencies    and    Institutions — Robert    W. 

Kelso,    Boston. 
The  Family — Amelia  Sears,   Chicago. 
Industrial    and    Economic    Conditions — Florenc* 

Kelley,   New  York. 
The  Local  Community — H.  S.   Braucher,  N.  T. 
Mental    Hygiene— C.    Macfle    Campbell,    M.    D.. 

Baltimore. 
Organization  of  Social  Forces — William  J.  Nor- 
ton, Detroit. 
Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America 

— Allen  T.  Burns,  New  York. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERV- 
ICE— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'm,  257  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  vol- 
unteer woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific 
service  along  social  and  economic  lines;  co- 
operating with  government  agencies. 
NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH— NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  publle 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique; to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  infor- 
mation. Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health 
Nurse,"  subscription  included  in  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22d  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  work- 
ers organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  personnel  (no  fees)  and  to  work  con- 
structively through  members  for  professional 
standards. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Rush  Taggart,  treas. ;  Virgil 
V.  Johnson,  sec'y;  465  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York.  Composed  of  social  agencies  working  to 
guide  and  protect  travelers,  especially  women 
and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL     TUBERCULOSIS     ASSOCIATION, 

S81  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles  J.  Hatfield, 
M.  D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  Institutions,  nursing 
problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosis 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade.  Publishers  "  Journal  of  the  Outdoor 
Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  and 
"  Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  ser- 
vice among  Negroes,  L.  Holllngswerth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  127 
East  23d  St.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions 
of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains 
Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  64  W. 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1003),  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  In  the  work  shop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Offi- 
cial organ,   "  Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y; 
1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighbor- 
hood and  community  center  activities  and  ad- 
ministration. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.  Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 
RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dlr.;  130  E.  23d  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Educa- 
tion. Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Li- 
brary, Southern  Highland  Division.  "  The  pub- 
lications of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request." 
SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  10  West 
9th  St,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  city  manager  plan,  county 
gov't.   Pamphlets  free. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
A.    L.    Holsey,    acting   sec'y;   Tuskegee,    Ala. 
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The  New  School 
for  Social  Research 

wishes  to  award  six  fellowships  of 
$2,000  each  for  the  academic  year 
1920-21,  to  put  trained  workers  into 
the  field  of  direct  investigation.  Busi- 
ness trends,  trade  unionism,  labor 
statistics,  production  and  distribution 
of  goods,  relation  between  production 
costs  and  selling  costs,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  incomes  in  die  United 
States  are  typical  of  the  fields  of 
research  in  which  the  school  desires 
to  use  these  fellowships.  To  this  end 
the  school  asks  contributions  of 
$5  and  up,  which  may  be  sent  to  the 
Treasurer, 

WESLEY  CLAIR  MITCHELL 

The    New    School    for    Social    Research 
465  West  23rd  Street,  New  York 


Just  a  Hint 


Landlord  and  Tenant.  Instead  of  playing  the 
game  of  rent  profiteering,  Dr.  George  Woodward,  one  of 
the  biggest  landlords  in  Philadelphia,  has  a  hobby  all  his 
own.  He  tells  how  he  "  decreases  his  profit  and  increases 
his  happiness  "  by  making  tenants  into  "  nearr  house  owners." 

Psychology  and  Social  Work.  A  new  tool  for 
social  workers  is  advocated  by  Katherine  Murdock  of  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work — illustrated  by 
a  C.  O.  S.  "  case." 

The  England  the  Workers  Want.  In  a  series 
of  articles  written  in  part  by  Arthur  Gleason,  our  English 
correspondent,  and  in  part  by  far-sighted  young  leaders  of 
the  British  labor  movement,  the  Survey  gives  its  readers 
a  chance  to  foresee  the  industrial  trend  abroad  and  to  antici- 
pate developments  at  home. 

Red  Cross  in  the  After-War  Zone.  Cleaning 
up  is  part  of  the  day's  work.  But  no  war  achievement  of 
t  American  Red  Cross  has  been  greater  than  its  peace-time 
task  of  withdrawing  from  France  without  suddenly  with- 
drawing aid.  Knowlton  Mixer,  commissioner  for  the  De- 
vastated Area  of  Northern  France  and  Belgium,  just 
returned  from  abroad,  describes  how  the  Red  Cross  quietly 
and  helpfully  has  turned  over  its  refugee  work  to  French 
committees. 

You  Can  Read  These  Articles  and 
Many  TimesThis  Number.  Simply  - 

Sign  your  name.  Send  $4  to 

THE  SURVEY,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Name    

Address 


An    intensive    two    weeks'    course    in 

HOW    TO    ORGANIZE    AND 

CONDUCT  NUTRITION 

CLINICS  AND  CLASSES 

Boston,  April  5-17,  1920.  Open  to 
social  workers,  nurses  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  care  of  underweight 
and  malnourished  children.  Director 
William  R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D.  Fee 
$50.00,  including  all  materials.  Lim- 
ited number  partial  scholarships.  Ad- 
dress Mabel  Skiiton,  Secretary  Nutri- 
tion Clinics  for  Delicate  Children,  44 
Dwight  Street,  Boston. 


I, 


The  Summer  Quarter 

Courses  are  equivalent  in  educational 
and  credit  value  to  those  offered  in 
other  quarters  of  the  year. 
The  undergraduate  colleges,  the  graduate 
schools  and  the  professional  schools  pro- 
vide courses  in  Arts,  Literature,  Science, 
CoL:„,;rce  and  Administration,  Educa- 
tion, Law,  Divinity  and  Medicine. 
Ideal  place  for  recreation  as  well  as 
study.  Golf,  tennis,  rowing,  etc.  Two 
great  parks  and  Lake  Michigan  within 
walking  distance. 

Students  may  register  for  either  term  or 
both. 

l»t  Term — June  21 — July  28 
2nd  Term — July  29 — Sept.  3 

Write  for  complete  announcement. 

©he  HnroerBtttf  nf  (Eljirago  t 

LLiNOIS  2 


CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


FOR  YOUR  VACATION 

Summer  Courses  in  Social  Science  at 
Smith  College 

July  6th — August  31st 

1920 

COURSES  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS  AND  TEACHERS 


Industrial  Problems 
Public  Health 
Social  Medicine 
Social  Psychiatry 
Social  Psychology 

Government  as  a  factor  in  social  work 
Problems  in  Government  connected  with  social  work 


Child  Psychology 
Community  Analysis 
Community  Health 
Community  Service 
Mental  Tests 


TRAINING  COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

Community  Service 
Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 

For  information  address  The  Director 

THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

Northampton  Massachusetts 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 

"  The  replies  to  our  advertisements  came  from  many  directions  and  from  all  over 
the  country  as  well  as  from  such  an  intelligent,  high-grade  group  of  social  workers. 
.     .     If  I  had  not   believed  before  that  you  had  such  a  wide  circulation,  I  sliould 
know  it  from  this  concrete  experience  with  your  advertising  columns." — K.  P.  H. 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want   advertisements,   5   cents   per  word  or   initial,   including   the   address   or 
box  number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.00. 
Periodicals,  Current  Pamphlets,  see  elsewhere  on  this  page. 


&ST    THE    SURVEY 


112  East  19  Street 
New  Vork  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Case  consultant  for  large 
Jewish  family  agency.  Work  under  ideal 
conditions.  Only  experts  and  persons  of 
unusual  training  and  ability  need  apply. 
State  education,  training,  experience  and 
3alary  expected.     Address  3390  Survey. 

WANTED:  Social  workers,  men  and 
women,  for  positions  in  the  South.  Must 
be  capable  of  organizing  and  promoting 
general  social  service  and  health  programs 
in  communities  which,  before  the  war,  had 
practically  no  organized  Social  Work.  The 
work  is  largely  in  rural  communities  and 
small  cities.  Worker  must  be  executive 
and  promoter  as  well  as  case  worker.  Ad- 
dress 3413  Survey. 

WANTED:  Visiting  Jewish  housekeeper 
to  assist  in  Case  Department.  Opportunity 
for  constructive  work.  Preferably  one 
trained  in  dietetics  and  competent  to  work 
with  families.  Good  salary.  Address  with 
full  particulars,  including  age,  experience 
and  reference  to  Superintendent,  United 
Jewish  Charities,  No.  731  West  Sixth 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WANTED:  Matron  (Jewess)  for  Con- 
valescent Home,  taking  care  of  adults  and 
specializing  in  treatment  of  anemic  children. 
Must  have  experience  in  institutional  ad- 
ministration. Good  salary.  Trained  nurse 
with  social  experience ;  or  one  trained  in 
children's  work  preferred.  Opportunity  for 
creative  work.  Address  with  particulars, 
including  age,  experience  and  reference,  to 
the  Superintendent,  United  Jewish  Chari- 
ties, No.  731  West  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

WANTED  a  highly  educated  man  to 
take  charge  of  a  Community  Center  in 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Work  far-reaching  and  ex- 
tensive plans  for  future.  Apply  to  Mrs. 
G.  Harrirs  Gorman,  Dayton,  Ohio,  First 
and  Perry  Streets. 


WANTED:  Matron  (Jewish)  in  a  small 
institution  on  Staten  Island.  Knowledge  of 
cooking  and  laundering  essential.  Apply 
1  West  93rd  Street,  Apartment  22.  Tele- 
phone Riverside  3521. 

WANTED:  By  experienced  social  work- 
er, position  in  New  York  City,  with  child- 
placing  agency  as  executive  or  staff  worker. 
Address  3484  Survey. 

WANTED :  Experienced  woman.  Ma- 
tron and  managing  housekeeper.  Summer 
Outing  House  for  Jewish  mothers  and  chil- 
dren. May  till  September.  Apply  Mrs. 
Martin  Barbe,  4922  Blackstone  Ave., 
Chicago. 


PRIMARY  TEACHER  WANTED  for 
summer  (May  to  September).  Also  in  Sep- 
tember for  following  year  in  home  school 
for  six  backward  children.  Must  be  willing 
to  share  with  other  teachers  in  personal 
care  of  children,  guiding  play  and  occupa- 
tions outside  school.  Miss  Charlotte  Hos- 
kins  Miner,  South  Orange,  N.  J.  Tel. 
S.  O.  774. 

WANTED :  Woman  to  take  charge  of 
girls'  department.  Preferably  one  with  in- 
stitution experience.  Apply  Hebrew  Or- 
phans Home,  12th  St.  and  Green  Lane, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED  :  Supervisor  for  Boys.  Apply 
to  the  Hebrew  Orphans  Home,  12th  St. 
and  Green  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Matron  for  Children's 
Emergency  Home,  Southerner  preferred. 
State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Ad- 
dress Robert  H.  Biggar,  Augusta,  Ga. 

TWO  EXPERIENCED  DIETITIANS 
wanted  at  once.  One  to  inaugurate  and 
direct  nutrition  work  for  children  in 
Springfield.  The  other  to  conduct  educa- 
tional milk  campaign.  Address  full  particu- 
lars and  salary  requirement  to  Roscoe  C. 
Edlund,  Hampden  County,  Improvement 
League,  Springfield,  Mass. 

WANTED:  Resident  Household  Man- 
ager at  the  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Asso- 
ciation. Apply  in  person  at  31  West  110th 
Street. 

WANTED :  Young  Jewish  woman.  Case 
work  knowledge.  Director  of  small  neigh- 
borhood house.  Eastern  City.  Address 
3482  Survey. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  DIRECTOR. 
Large  manufacturer  of  men's  clothing  in 
middle  west  is  in  market  for  high  grade 
man  capable  of  organizing  and  supervising 
school  for  hand  sewers  and  machine  opera- 
tors and  foremen  training  courses.  Must 
possess  knowledge  of  sectional  operations 
in  this  industry,  broad  training  in  vestibule 
and  training  school  work,  and  ability  to 
work  out  a  real  training  plan  and  to  put 
across  actual  instruction.  Address  concise 
statement  of  your  qualifications,  age  and 
present  earning  capacity  to  box  3481  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED :  By  secretary  of  southern 
school,  position  for  four  months  after  May 
thirtieth,  as  traveling  or  home  companion. 
Equipped  to  take  entire  charge  of  nervous 
case  or  chronic  invalid.     College  graduate. 

A  MAN  who  has  had  long  experience  in 
Civic  Organization  Work  in  the  East, 
particularly  in  connection  with  Improve- 
ment Associations,  Good  Government  Clubs, 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Organized 
Labor,  desires  an  opportunity  for  com- 
munity organization  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Address  3356  Survey. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  desires  position. 
Executive  and  medical  experience.  Rural 
or  city.  Best  reference.  Address  3478 
Survey. 

EX-CLERGYMAN  and  wife  to  take 
charge  of  Settlement  or  Community  Work 
in  Eastern  Town  or  City.  Long  experi- 
ence in  Social  Service  Work.  Address 
3479  Survey. 

WOMAN  PHYSICIAN  will  travel,  tour, 
or  camp  for  substantial  remuneration.  Ex- 
cellent social  and  professional  references. 
A.  M.  A.    Address  3479  Survey. 

COLORED  LADY— teacher  missionary 
Central  America,  wishes  to  communicate 
with  persons  interested  in  foreign  mission 
work.    Address  3480  Survey. 


WANTED  by  experienced  handicraft 
and  Social  Service  Worker,  opening  in,  or 
near  some  of  the  large  Eastern  cities. 
Address  3450  Survey. 

A  SUPERINTENDENT  of  a  New  York 
Orphanage,  seeks  a  field  of  greater  useful- 
ness; experienced  in  Cottage  and  Congre- 
gate plan.  Character  building  and  modern 
methods  predominate.  Excellent  Creden- 
tials.   Address  3483  Survey. 


FOR   SALE 


We  will  dispose  of  a  completely  new  out- 
fit of  one  addressing  machine  (Elliott) 
with  motor  and  counter  attachment,  3  oak 
cabinets  and  60  metal  trays.  This  equip- 
ment has  never  been  used  and  is  in  per- 
fect condition.  Cash  offers  only.  Imme- 
diate shioment.     Address  3419     Survey. 

FURNISHED  APARTMENT  TO  LET 
PROFESSOR'S  FAMILY  wishes  to 
sublet  artistically  furnished  8-room  apart- 
ment; 2  baths;  in  Columbia  neighborhood, 
June-September  inclusive.  Large,  cool, 
airy  rooms  facing  park.  Terms  reasonable ; 
references  exchanged ;  may  be  seen  any 
evening  or  by  appointment.  416  West 
122nd  Street,  Telephone  4475  Morningside. 
t  '  ■  " 


TOURS 


Go   to  Europe  a!  ou»  Expense  &  SJJ.JS5S 

»f  «ai»l)  parties.     Write  todaj  fot  plio  »nd  proprim*. 
ONIVRK81TT    TOnKB     Bo*    8     17.    4><     <?<!«>•«<•», 


DIPLOMAS 


DIPLOMAS— One  or  a  thousand.  Il- 
lustrated circular  mailed  on  request  Ames 
ft  Rollinson,  Designers,  Engrossers,  206 
RmaHwav     Mew    VorW    C\rv 

DIPLOMAS  artistically  engrossed  by 
Clarence  C.  French,  Artist-Engrosser. 
Circular.  Address :  Box  607,  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 


Personnel  Adviser 

Experienced  in  the  handling  of  both 
men  and  women.  I  will  submit  de- 
tailed plans  to  meet  your  require- 
ments, based  upon  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation of  your  plant,  w'th  or 
without  provision  for  supervising 
operation  of  plan  after  its  adoption. 
Address  3468  Survey. 
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New  York  School  of  Medics!  Gymnswtlea 
and  Massage  often  a  practical  and  tbeo 
rstlcal  course  In  SwediHb  Exercises,  Ma*- 
<mt«,  linking,  El.  Vlr.r.,  etc.  Diploma.  Po- 
sitions mil  patients  secured.  Apply  C*rl  8. 
flail,  Director,  Sydenbam  Bldg  .  CIS  Mail!- 
.on  Ave.  Tel.:  Plaza  1»4»  and  Plaza  \K1% 
New   Tork   City. 


The  Functional   Relationships  of 

Fiftem    Case    Working    Agencies 

as  Disclosed  by   a  Study  of  421   Families  and 

The   Report   of  The   Philadelphia    Intake 

Committee 

BUREAU    FOR     SOCIAL    RESEARCH 

SEYBERT    INSTITUTION 

Price   75c.  1432   Pine  Street,   Phlla.,   Pa. 


SUMMER  INSTITUTES  IN  JEWISH 
SOCIAL  SERVICE  CONDUCTED 
UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE 
FEDERATED  JEWISH  CHARITIES 
OF  BOSTON.  Maurice  B.  Hexter,  Execu- 
tive Director.  The  Federated  Jewish 
Charities  of  Boston,  Mass.,  announces  a 
series  of  seven  intensive  training  courses  of 
three  weeks  each  for  Jewish  communal 
workers  and  volunteers  from  July  6  to  27. 
Institutes,  covering  basic  principles  and 
methods,  visits  to  a  selected  group  of  social 
agencies  of  Boston,  and  concentrated  field 
work,  will  be  offered  in  the  following  fields : 
Child  Welfare;  Delinquency;  Family  Case 
Work ;  Recreation ;  Health  and  Medical 
Social  Service;  Social  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics ;  and  Jewish  Education.  The  Insti- 
tutes will  be  in  general  charge  of  social 
workers  of  the  highest  professional  stand- 
ing. Special  accommodations  will  be  pro- 
vided for  out-of-town  students.  For  details 
as  to  dates,  courses,  fees,  etc.,  address 
Maurice  B.  Hexter,  25  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


LECTURES 


RABBI  EMANUEL  STERNHEIM  will 
T.ake  x  limited  number  of  lecture  engage- 
ments. For  rates,  subjects,  and  open  dates, 
address  Rabbi  Sternheim,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE:  Lectures  and 
Consultation  Service.  Address  Miss  Brandt, 
Room  1202,  112  East  Nineteenth  Street, 
New  York, 


THE  UNEXPLORED  FIELD  in  Amer- 
icanization :  Organization  and  Activities  of 
the    Immigrants    themselves.      Consultation 

I  service  in  methods  of  teaching  foreign- 
born  adults.    John  Daniels,  lately  of  Ameri- 

j/  canization  Study,  Carnegie  Corporation. 
Address  576  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


CAMP   FOR   LITTLE  FOLK 

Boys  and  Girls  7  to  12  years. 

Laura   B.    Garrett, 

529  West  138th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


J 


MARRIAGE  &5>ts*."# 

Annie  Betant,  an 
Intensely  interesting  Brochure,  25c.  The 
Scarlet  Review  No.  1,  25c  each  Diana,  a  Psy- 
cho-Physiological Sex  Essay,  25c.  The  Cruci- 
ble (agnostic).  4  different  samples,  10c. 

RAYMER'S  OLD  BOOK    STORE 

1330  First  Ave.  -  -  Seattle,  Wash. 


ATTENTION! 

The  47th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  will  be  held  in  New  Orleans,  April  14th  to  the  21st.  New 
Orleans  during  that  week  will  be  the  gathering  place  for  social  workers 
and  socially  minded  citizens  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Leaders  in  Social  Reconstruction  will  present  problems  of  National 
significance  and  universal  interest.  Opportunities  for  consultation  will 
be  provided  and  the  entire  session  will  be  full  of  interest  and  helpful- 
ness to  every  one  attending.  In  addition  to  this  there  will  be  New 
Orleans  in  April  with  all  of  the  hospitable  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
its  guests  for  which  New  Orleans  has  been  famous  for  over  a  century. 

Make  your  plans  to  attend  this  meeting,  for  it  will  be  full  of  value 
to  every  one  interested  in  social  work. 


For  particulars  address  W. 
mouth  Court,  Chicago. 


H.  Parker,  General  Secretary,  315  Ply- 
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PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  Jour  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

The  Arbitrator  endeavors  to  spread  the  spirit 
of  the  true  religion  that  will  make  unneces- 
sary the  separation  of  Cnurch  and  State. 
$1  a  year ;  25  cents  for  3  months.  P.  O. 
Box  42,  Wall  St.  Station,  New  York  City. 

Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  $1.50  a 
year ;  published  by  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  qunrterly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 


Liutingt   fifty  centt  a  line,  four   weekly  inser- 
tion*; copy  unchanged  throughout   the  month. 
Orier  pamphlets  from   publishers. 

TBorjBLB  Cases  :  A  Study  of  the  Mobe  Diffi- 
cult Family  Pboblbms  and  the  Wobk 
Upon  Them  of  the  Detboit  Social  Agen- 
cies, by  A.  E.  Wood  and  Harry  L.  Lurle. 
96  pp.  50  cents.  Detroit  Community  Union, 
100  Griswold  St.,  Detroit. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box 
1261,  New  York.  Arguments  free  on  re- 
quest. 

Child  Welfare  Handbook.  Contains  informa- 
tion of  value  to  health  officers,  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  teachers,  librarians,  visiting 
nurses  and  social  workers.  Illustrates  all 
the  educational  panels  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Association,  Inc.,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  36  Pages  9x12.  50 
cents,   postpaid. 

Thirty  Tears  of  Lynching  in  the  United 
States;  a  compilation,  106  pages;  paper 
covers  ;  fifty  cents  per  copy.  National  Asso 
elation  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple, 70  Fifth   Ave..  New   York.  N.   Y. 

The  Sex  Side  op  Life,  an  explanation  for 
young  people,  with  an  Important  Introduction 
for  elders,  by  Mary  Wure  Dennett.  An  ex- 
planation which  really  explains  Published 
by  the  author,  350  West  55th  St..  New  York 
City,  25c. 

T«b  Fundamentals  of  Citizenship.  Recon- 
struction pamphlet  No.  6,  National  Catholic 
War  Couucll,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cbedit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass. 
Credit  Union  Ass'n.  78  Devonshire  St., 
Boston. 

THE  WILLIAMS  PE1NTINO  COMPANY,  N«W  TOBK 


Labor's  Plan  fob  Government  Ownership 
and  Dbmocbacy  in  the  Operation  ob  the 
Railroads.  Based  on  statements  by  Glenn 
E.  Plumb.  Plumb  Plan  League.  Maculnists 
Building.   Washington.   D.  C. 

Transactions  of  tub  First  National  Co- 
operative Convention.  300  pp.  $1.00.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Cooperative  League  of  America, 
2  West   13tb   St..    New   York 

People  Who  Go  to  Beets.  By  Theresa  Wolf- 
son.  Pp.  24.  Illustrated.  Price  15  cents. 
Published  by  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

Fabm  Labob  vs.  School  Attendance.  By 
Gertrude  Folks.  Pp.  20.  Price  10  cents. 
Published  by  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

State  Laws  and  Minimum  Standards  fob 
Child  Protection  By  Josette  Frank.  Pp. 
8.  Single  copies  free.  Published  by  Na- 
tional  Child    Labor  Committee. 

Study  ok  Delinquent  Girls,  Reprint  Journal 
of  Criminal  Law,  36  pages,  15c,  from  June 
P.  Guild,  North  Toledo  Settlement,  Toledo, 
Ohio 

Trade  With  Ukraine,  Ukbainb's  Natubal 
Wealth,  Needs  and  Commebcial  Op- 
poutunities:  The  Ukrainian  Co-operative 
Societies  and  Their  Influence.  10  cents ; 
Friends  of  Ukraine,  Muusey  Bldg.,  Washing- 
ton,  D.   C. 

Ukbaine  and  Russia,  A  Survey  of  Their 
Economic  Relations,  10  cents;  Friends  of 
Ukraine,    Munsey    Bldg.,    Washington,   D.   C. 

Protest  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  to  the 
U.  S.  Against  the  Delivery  of  Eastern 
Galicia  to  Polish  domination.  Friends  of 
Ukraine.    Munsey    Bldg.,   Washington,   D.   C. 

The  Jewish  Pogroms  in  Ukraine.  Compiled 
and  Issued  by  the  Friends  of  Ukraine,  Mun- 
sey  Bldg.,   Washington.   D.  C. 


BUY  YOUR   BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  bit  we  handle 

all  current  publications 


The  Survey  may  be  kept  for 
permanent  ready  reference  in 
a    special    loose    leaf    binder, 
made    with    board    sides.      It 
is  covered   with    sloul   buck- 
ram, THE  SURVEY  stamped 
in    gold   letters    both    on    the 
back   and   on    the   side.      Put 
in  each  issue  as  received.     It 
does      not      mutilate      issues, 
which     may     easily     be     re- 
moved   and     reinserted.      At 
the  end  of  each  six  months  an   index  will  be  sent 
to  you   and   the   volume   will   then   be   ready  for  a 
permanent  place  in  your  library. 

Price  $2.00  and  postage. 


BIND 

YOUR 

ISSUES 
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T¥  you  have  ability,  personal 
-*  ity  and  adaptability  for  social 
work  and  want,  but  cannot 
afford  a  year's  training  for 
this  profession,  your  applica- 
tion for  a  fellowship  of  $850 
(the  amount  you  will  need 
for  tuition  and  living  ex- 
penses) should  be  filed  here 
in  New  York*  before  April 
24th,  Awards  will  be  made 
before  the  middle  of  June. 

*  If  yours  is  the  good  fortune  to  attend  the 
National  Conference  oi  Social  Work  in 
New  Orleans  (April  14th  to  21st),  by  con- 
ference with  the  secretary  of  this  School 
you  may  secure  full  information  regarding 
fellowships  and  the  courses  offered  in  the 
summer  session  and  during  the  regular 
academic  year. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 
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Workers   by  Brain 

The  Intellectuals  in  Relation  to  the  British 
Movement  toward  Workers'  Control 

Arthur  Gleason 


To  Presidential  Candidates 

Edward  T.  Devine 

Boston  and  the  "Movie"  Censorship 

Amy  Woods 

The  Colyer  Trial 

Sidney  Howard 


Immigrant  Saving 

Paul  M.  Warburg 


April  17,  1920  10  Cents  a  Copy  $4.00  a  Year 
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Keep  your  religious  thinking  abreast  of  your  other 

thinking!  | 

I  CHRISTIHN  I 


A  Journal  of  Religion 

CHARLES     CLAYTON     MORRISON 
and  HERBERT  L.  WILLETT,  Editors 

IN  THESE  days  of  great  thinking  on  world  themes,  church 
leaders  must  think  greatly  on  Christian  themes.  A  notable 
series  of  brilliant  and  candid  articles  by  leading  American 
thinkers,  covering  the  entire  range  of  typical  present-day  opinion 
from  orthodox  apologetic  to  radical  criticism,  is  now  appearing  in 
The  Christian  Century,  on  the  general  subject — 

•  Will  the  Church  Survive?" 

The  most  significant  journalistic  offering  in  the  history  of  the  American 
religious  press.     Among  the  writers  are : 


Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer 
Mr.  John  Spargo 
Dr.  Joseph  Ernest  McAfee 
Mr.  Francis  Hackett 
The  Hon.  Louis  F.  Post 
Dr.  Graham  Taylor 
Prof.  Harry  F.  Ward 


Dr.  Shailer  Mathews 
Dr.  Burris  Jenkins 
Dr.  Edward  Scribner  Ames 
Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell 
Dr.  W.  Douglas  Mackenzie 
Mr.  Max  Eastman 
Mr.  Carl  Sandburg 
Dr.  H.  D.  C.  Maclachlan 
and  others. 


The  Subscription  Price  of  The  Christian  Century  is  Three  Dollars  a 
Year.  New  Subscribers  note  two  special  acquaintance  offers  in  coupons 
below. 


■Tear  off  and  mail  today- 


Acquaintance  Subscription  to  Jan.  1,  1921,  $2. 

The  Christian  Century,  712  E.  40th  St., 
Chicago. 
For  the  enclosed  $2  please  send  me  The 
Christian  Century,  weekly,  until  Jan.  1, 
1921,  and  a  copy  of  The  Protestant,  by  Burris 
Jenkins. 

Name   

Address   


Five   Months'  Acquaintance   Subscription,   $1. 


The    Christian    Century,    712    E.    40th    St., 
Chicago. 
For   the   enclosed   $1    please   send   me   The 
Christian  Century  for  a  trial  period  of  5 
months  (22  issues). 

Name    

Address 


Books  Received 


Is  America  Worth  Saving?  By  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
398  pp.  Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $2.25. 

Handbook  on  Health.  By  Walter  Camp. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  210  pp.  Price  $1.25; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.45. 

The  Problem  of  Democracy.  Edited  by 
Scott  E.  W.  Bedford.  American  Sociolog- 
ical Society.  295  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.75. 

Ireland  an  Enemy  of  the  Allies?  By  R.  C. 


Escouflaire.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  268  pp. 
Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.70. 

A  New  School  in  Belgium.  By  A.  Faria 
de  Vasconcellos.  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  London.  237  pp.  Price  5s.;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.50. 

Food  Supplies  in  Peace  and  War.  By  Sir 
R.  Henry  Rew.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
183  pp.  Price  $2.25;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $2.45. 

The  Paris  Bourse  and  French  Finance. 
By  William  Parker.  Columbia  University 
Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public 
Law.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  116  pp., 
paper  bound.  Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.15. 


Calendar  of  Conferences 


Items  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach 

the  Survey  before  May  15. 

Boys'  Club  Federation,  Boys'  Work  Con- 
ference of  the.  New  Haven,  Conn., 
May  25-28.  C.  J.  Atkinson,  110  West  40 
st.,  New  York. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  At- 
lantic City,  April  27-29.  Elliott  H.  Good- 
win, Riggs  bldg.,  Washington. 

Charities  and  Correction,  Connecticut 
State  Conference  of.  Hartford,  May 
23-25.  Malcolm  S.  Nichols,  607  Main  St., 
Hartford. 

Charities  and  Correction,  New  York  City 
Conference  of.  Brooklyn,  Manhattan 
and  Pleasantville,  May  25-27.  George  C. 
Rowell,  287  Fourth  ave.,  New  York. 

Children's  Home  and  Welfare  Association. 
New  Orleans,  April  19-21.  W.  S.  Rey- 
nolds,  1816  Republic  bldg.,   Chicago. 

Colored  People,  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of.  Atlanta,  May  30- 
June  2.  John  R.  Shillady,  70  Fifth  ave., 
New  York. 

Corporation  Schools,  National  Association 
of.  New  York,  May  31-June  4.  F.  C 
Henderschott,  Irving  place  and  15  St.,  New 
York. 

Family  Social  Work,  American  Associa- 
tion for  Organizing.  New  Orleans,  April 
14-21.  Francis  H.  McLean,  130  East  22  st., 
New  York. 

Feebleminded,  American  Association  for 
the  Study  of  the.  Cleveland,  June  4-5. 
J.  M.  Murdoch,  State  Institution  for  Fee' 
bleminded  of  Western  Pa.,  Polk,  Pa. 

Fire  Protection  Association,  National. 
Chicago,  May  4-6.  Franklin  H.  Went- 
worth,  87  Milk  st.,  Boston. 

Girls'  Clubs,  National  Organization  of. 
Swanwick,  Derbyshire,  June  12-16.  Cath- 
erine Towers,  118  Great  Titchfield  st, 
London,  W.   1. 

Industrial  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
American  Association  of.  New  Orleans, 
April  26.  Dr.  Francis  D.  Patterson,  3500 
Grays  Ferry  road,  Philadelphia. 

Medical  Association,  American.  New  Or- 
leans, April  26-30.  Alexander  R.  Craig, 
535  No.  Dearborn  st.,  Chicago. 

Museums,  American  Association  of.  Wash- 
ington, May.  H.  L.  Madison,  Park 
Museum,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Congress  oi 
American.  New  Orleans,  April  26-30 
W.  R.  Steiner,  646  Asylum  ave.,  Hartford 
Conn. 

Political  and  Social  Science,  America! 
Academy  of.  Philadelphia,  May  7-8.  Car 
Kelsey,  University  of  Pa.,  Philadelphia. 

Social  Agencies,  California  State  Confer 
enceof.  Riverside,  May  4-7.  Mrs.  Sewar 
A.  Simons,  1107  Buena  Vista  St.,  Pasaden: 

Social  Work,  National  Conference  oi 
New  Orleans,  April  14-21.  W.  H.  Parke 
315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 

Social  Workers'  Exchange,  National.  Nei 
Orleans,  April.  Edith  Shatto  King,  130  I 
23  St.,  New  York. 

Southern  Sociological  Congress.  Washing 
ton,  May  9-13.  J.  E.  McCulloch,  Munse 
bldg.,  Washington. 

Surgical  Association,  American.  St.  Loui 
May  3-5.  John  H.  Gibbon,  1608  Spru< 
St.,  Philadelphia. 

Tuberculosis  Association,  National.  S 
Louis,  April  22-24.  Philip  P.  Jacobs,  3f 
Fourth  ave.,  New  York. 

Travelers'  Aid  Society,  National.  Ne 
York,  May  5.  Orin  C.  Baker,  21  We 
43  st,  New  York. 

Woman  Suffrage  Alliance,  Internationa  v 
Geneva,    Switzerland,    June    6-18.      Eliz 
beth   Abbott,    11    Adam  St.,   Adelphi,  Lo 
don,  W.  C.  2. 
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NEXT? 

THE  industry  department  of  the  Survey  had  just 
answered  fifteen  letters  from  debaters,  telling  them  in 
detail  how  to  stabilize  the  coal  industry  and  how  to  solve 
the  industrial  problem,  when  the  'phone  rang.  "  Have  you 
anything  on  labor?  "  came  to  the  surprised  ear  of  the  indus- 
trial editor.  "  Er — could  you  be  a  trifle  more  specific?"  he 
inquired  with  his  usual  politeness.  "  Well,  I  wondered  if  you 
could  give  me  any  material  on  labor,  or — the  cost  of  living, 
or — soap,"  came  the  hopeful  reply.  The  industrial  editor's 
head  swam,  but  he  rose  manfully  to  the  occasion.  "  Take 
three  parts  of  the  Monthly  Review  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  dilute  with  Procter  &  Gamble's  employe  rep- 
resentation plan,"  he  gasped,  and  hung  up. 


ILLINOIS  IMMIGRANTS 

THE  Immigrants'  Commission  of  Illinois  was  appointed 
under  a  recent  act  by  the  state  department  of  education 
to  investigate  the  "  distribution,  conditions  of  employ- 
ment and  standards  of  housing  and  living"  of  the  immigrants, 
and  "  their  social  organization  and  their  educational  needs  " ; 
also  to^keep  "  in  friendly  and  sympathetic  touch  with  alien 
groups  "  and  to  "  cooperate  with  state  and  local  officials  and 
with  immigrant  and  related  authorities  of  other  states  and  of 
the  United  States.  Grace  Abbott,  for  many  years  director  of 
the  Chicago  Immigrants  Protective  League  and  recently  of  the 
Child  Labor  Division  of  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau, 
is  the  executive  secretary.     Miss  Abbott  writes: 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  great  numbers  of  the  foreign- 
born  in  our  midst  are  planning  to  return  to  Europe — some  to  remain 
permanently,  some  in  search  of  relatives  who  have  not  been  heard 
from  since  they  were  driven  out  of  their  homes  by  advancing  or 
retreating  armies,  some  to  visit  relatives  and  friends  and  to  look 
after  their  peasant  holdings.  But  there  are  also  many  who  are 
planning  to  remain  here  and  send  for  their  old  parents  or  a  younger 
sister  or  brother,  who  are  looking  to  America  as  a  refuge  from 
hunger,  cold  and  disease.  They  will  come  bearing  the  impress  of 
what  they  have  suffered  during  the  past  five  years;  and  we  are 
sure  to  have,  as  a  result,  new  problems  and  new  aspects  of  old 
problems. 

THE  RAILWAY  STRIKE 

SUPERFICIALLY  at  least  the  "  outlaw  "  strike  of  the 
trainmen  suggests  the  American  Railway  Union  strike 
of  1894.  Then  as  now  a  new  federation  of  railroad  men 
is  seeking  to  displace  the  older  brotherhoods.  Once  more  the 
strike  seems  to  be  a  spontaneous  affair.  Again  it  arises  from 
a  background  of  unsatisfactory  wage  conditions,  conditions 
which  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  men  have  not  yielded 
the  sure  promise  of  desired  relief. 
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"IS   IT  NOTHING  TO  YOU— 
ALL  YE  THAT  PASS  BY"? 

HE  was  close  beside  me  in  the  homego-ng  crowd  on 
upper  Broadway,  a  young  negro  of  thirty  perhaps. 
His  hair  was  curly  rather  than  kinky  or  wooly.  He 
was  a  light  mulatto.  Somewhere,  maybe  in  the  days  of  his 
grandmother's  slavery,  there  had  been  a  white  ancestor.  The 
cold  autumn  drizzle  fell  unheeded  on  his  decent  suit  and  on 
his  good  new  felt  hat.  Equally  oblivious  of  the  crowd,  he 
walked  swiftly  along  there  beside  me  talking  to  himself. 
Over  and  over  again  he  was  saying  the  same  thing  in  a 
voice  heavy  with  some  terrible  and  rending  emotion.     "  And 

he  told  me  I  couldn't  come  in  there,  just  because "   "  And 

he    told    me    I    couldn't    go    across    there,    just    because " 

"  There  he  was  in  uniform  and  I  couldn't  go  in  there.  Oh, 
damn  his  soul !  "  "  And  he  told  me  I  couldn't  come  in  there. 
And   why  couldn't  I  ?  " 

Suddenly  sweeping  a  wide,  desperate  arc  with  his  arm  he 
flung  his  good  felt  hat  to  the  wet,  mucky  pavement.  He 
stamped  on  it.  Then  he  fell  on  his  knees  on  the  dirty 
street  and  his  voice  rose  in  a  dreadful  shuddering  scream 
of  rage  and  grief  and  despair.  "  A  nigger !  A  nigger !  Oh, 
my  God,  a  nigger!"  "A  nigger!  A  nigger!  Oh,  my  God 
a  nigger!" 

The  crowd  thronged  about  him,  staring.  A  big  policeman 
came  and  took  him  away.  He  was  quiet  then,  just  sobbing 
hoarsely  and  exhaustedly. 

A  girl  that  had  looked  on  drew  her  furs  closer  around  her 
white  throat  and  gave  a  little  shrill  laugh.  "  Poor  coon ! 
He's  gone  crazy.  It's  a  good  thing  the  policeman  was  so 
close." 

The  crowd  flowed  on  up  the  murky  street.  The  rain  and 
the  hundreds  of  hurrying  feet  obliterated  the  marks  of  his 
knees  from  the  muddy  pavement. 

To  the  Editor:  This  is  an  accurate  account  of  an  inci- 
dent witnessed  by  me.  It  has  been  written  and  rewritten  a 
number  of  times  in  an  effort  not  to  overwrite  it.  While  its 
significance  may  not  reach  down  into  the  real  heart  of  the 
Negro  problem,  it  yet  appears  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  stirring 
to  lead  people  to  a  sympathy  that  will  precede  an  intelligent 
interest  and  understanding  of  that  problem.  Having  lived 
most  of  my  life  in  the  South  I  realize  the  need  for  such 
interest    and    understanding. 

New  York.  Ellen  McBegall  Brown. 


Members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  and 
of  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America  have  been  chiefly 
recruited  to  the  new  "yardmen's  associations  "  and  the  "  United 
Railroad  Workers  of  America,"  through  which  the  sporadic 
strikes  appear  to  have  been  managed.  The  locomotive  engi- 
neers and  the  conductors  have  been  relatively  aloof.  In  places 
in  fact  the  members  of  these  senior  brotherhoods  have  actively 
assisted  in  breaking  the  strikes.  The  chief  executive  officers 
of  all  four  of  the  larger  brotherhoods  have  united  in  demand- 
ing that  the  members  of  their  organization  "  do  everything 
within  their  power  to  preserve  existing  contracts."  President 
W.  G.  Lee,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  has 
moreover  protested  to  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee against  according  any  recognition  to  the  new  body. 

The  event  which  set  in  motion  this  strike  apparently  was 
as  insignificant  as  the  historic  gesture  of  Mrs.  O'Leary's  cow. 
It  was  the  mere  reduction  in  rank  of  a  yard  conductor,  John 
Gruneau,  a  switchman  and  yard  master  in  the  employ  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  at  Chicago.  Gru- 
neau, a  member  of  the  Illinois  legislature  on  the  Roosevelt 
ticket  in  19 12,  has  long  been  insurgent  against  the  leadership 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  and,  too,  against 
the  economic  conditions  surrounding  railroad  workers.  His 
own  personal  grievance,  however,  appears  so  nearly  to  have 
been  typical  that  following  him  an  army  estimated  at  one 
hundred  thousand  stopped  work. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  men  who  have  been 
leaders  in  this  movement  are  less  favorably  situated  than  cer- 
tain other  groups.  The  hazard  of  the  occupation,  the  daily 
toll  of  killed  and  injured,  falls  most  heavily  on  brakemen  and 


switchmen.  Theirs  is  the  sacrifice  in  limb  and  life.  Further- 
more, brakemen  and  switchmen  still  earn  considerably  less 
than  the  least  sum  the  government  has  reckoned  to  be  neces- 
sary to  support  a  man  and  woman  and  three  young  children 
at  any  minimum  of  health  and  comfort.  According  to  the 
estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  an  organiza- 
tion long  supported  by  the  railroads,  the  annual  compensation 
of  yard  brakemen  last  July  was  $1,698.  Yard  switch  tenders 
were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1,449.  Both  of  these  rates  are  from 
five  to  seven  hundred  dollars  less  than  the  cost  of  family  life 
where  the  least  comfort  is  considered. 

So  far  the  tendency  has  been  to  permit  the  brotherhoods  to 
handle  the  situation.  No  competent  federal  adjustment  ma- 
chinery is  yet  in  existence  to  deal  with  such  an  affair.  The 
Railroad  Labor  Board  provided  under  the  Esch-Cummins  bill 
has  not  been  set  up.  The  President  in  fact  is  said  to  be 
experiencing  great  difficulty  in  finding  men  both  able  and 
willing  to  represent  the  public  interest  on  the  board.  The 
railroad  companies  broke  off  the  direct  wage  conferences  which 
they  were  holding  with  the  brotherhood  leaders  because  the 
public  was  not  represented.  Accordingly,  there  is  an  inter- 
regnum without  the  governmental  machinery  for  orderly 
adjustment.  A  similar  lack  of  adjustment  machinery  com- 
plicated affairs  in  1894  at  the  time  of  the  American  Railway 
Union  strike.  Then  the  federal  government  sent  troops  to 
Chicago,  obtained  an  injunction  before  a  federal  judge  and 
sent  Eugene  V.  Debs  and  others  to  jail,  and  President  Cleve- 
land appointed  an  investigating  commission  headed  by  the  late 
Carroll  D.  Wright.  This  commission  on  the  whole  supported 
the  case  of  the  railroad  men  but  the  strike  already  had  been 
lost. 


A  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  TYPHUS 

THE  ravages  of  typhus  in  Poland  [described  in  the  Sur- 
vey for  March  13]  have  called  forth  determined  action 
from  more  than  one  American  social  agency.  Dr.  Harry 
Plotz,  a  young  New  York  physician,  who  has  become  a  rec- 
ognized authority  on  this  disease  through  his  successful  fight 
on  the  epidemic  by  extermination  of  the  body  louse  in  Serbia 
and  other  Balkan  countries,  and  later  with  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  the  A.  E.  F.,  left  for  Poland  on  April  3,  to  take  charge  of 
anti-typhus  work  on  behalf  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee for  Jewish  War  Relief.  Interviewed  just  before  sail- 
ing, he  said: 


Typhus  is  a  filth  disease,  and  its  only  carrier  is  the  louse.  It 
sounds  simple  enough  to  say  clean  up  things  over  there  and  kill  off 
the  cooties.  But  unless  one  is  acquainted  with  the  depressing  con- 
ditions that  obtain  throughout  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  today 
it  is  impossible  to  realize  the  handicaps.  There  is  nothing  to  dc 
it  with;  the  people  are  huddled  together  in  squalid  homes;  the) 
haven  t  food,  they  haven't  changes  of  clothing,  they  kaven't  fuel 
they  haven't  even  water  or  soap. 

There  is  only  one  sure  means  of  killing  the  body  louse,  and  tha 
is  by  steam,  as  practised  in  the  American  army  de-lousing  plants 
But  it  takes  coal  and  special  machinery  to  operate  these  plants,  an< 
both  are  difficult  to  obtain.  It  cost  the  government  $1,900,000  t 
operate  the  army  de-lousing  plants.  I  understand  that  the  Joint  Dis 
tribution  Committee,  although  not  a  medical  board,  is  giving  $100,00 
toward  operating  a  de-lousing  station  in  the  heart  of  the  typhu 
district. 

In  Poland,  Dr.  Plotz  intends  to  cooperate  with  the  Mir 
istry  of  Health  and  with  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societic 
which  already  have  set  going  a  thorough  campaign  again: 
the  disease.  His  interest,  apart  from  laboratory  work,  is  esp< 
cially  in  an  educational  movement.  Instruction  on  the  sprea 
of  the  disease  by  body  vermin  will  be  introduced  in  tl 
schools  and  churches;  and  probably  moving  pictures,  simil; 
to  those  used  in  the  American  army,  will  be  shown  at  the  the 
ters  of  Warsaw  and  Vilna.  Of  the  need  for  such  educatio 
Dr.  Plotz  says: 

Until   the   European   peasant  is   convinced   that   the   body   louse 
not   a  sign   of   health,   as  he   now   regards   it,   but   a   carrier  of  1 
typhus   plague   it  will   be   impossible   to  keep   the   disease   down, 
found  that  the  masses  of  people  throughout  Serbia,  Albania,  Bulga 
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and  those  parts  of  Central  Europe  in  which  I  worked  when  I  was 
attached  to  the  Red  Cross  Commission  in  1915,  looked  upon  the 
cootie  as  a  harmless  little  friend,  indicative  of  their  good  health. 
When  asked  if  they  had  vermin  they  would  proudly  bring  forth  sev- 
eral specimens.  Having  been  reared  with  body  lice  from  the  day 
of  their  birth,  they  are  somewhat  immunized  against  the  bite  of  the 
parasite  and  do  not  suffer  the  discomfort  that  a  person  unused  to 
them  feels.  But  they  can  be  taught  that  the  presence  of  vermin 
means  the  presence  of  the  terrifying  disease  that  carries  away  their 
people  by  the  thousands.  The  Bulgarians  were  as  friendly  toward 
cooties  as  any  of  the  others  are,  but  during  my  work  with  the  Bul- 
garian army  I  found  that  they  could  be  taught  to  keep  themselves 
free  from  them. 

Though  working  under  the  auspices  of  a  Jewish  commit- 
tee, Dr.  Plotz  does  not  intend  to  limit  his  activities  to  one 
race.  In  reply  to  a  question  he  denied  that  the  Mosaic  code 
contained  provisions  sufficient,  if  followed,  to  protect  the  Jew 
against  typhus.     He  said: 

The  Jew  is  neither  dirtier  nor  cleaner  than  his  neighbors.  In 
fact,  his  living  conditions  conform  to  those  of  the  people  about  him. 
In  Belgrade  and  some  of  the  cities  under  Turkish  rule  where  there 
are  high  standards  of  personal  cleanliness  I  found  the  Jews  con- 
formed to  these  standards.  In  Galicia  and  other  territories  where 
the  peasants  live  in  filth  and  ignorance  and  squalor,  the  Jews  among 
them  live  in  the  same  manner.  It  will  take  a  great  deal  of  money 
and  personnel  to  raise  their  standards  of  living,  and  thereby  exter- 
minate the  louse  and  the  diseases  he  carries. 

FOR  A  CHILDREN'S  CODE 

THE  desirability  of  overhauling  the  laws  of  New  York 
state  relating  to  children,  a  proposal  that  is  embodied 
in  a  bill  recently  introduced  into  the  state  legislature, 
is  attested  by  many  defects  in  the  present  statutes.  As  a  whole, 
these  statutes  are  merely  patches  upon  other  laws;  they  have 
been  passed  at  different  times,  without  relation  to  unity  of 
purpose  or  adequate  care;  they  are  indefinite  and  contradictory. 
For  example,  the  only  definition  of  a  disorderly  child  is  to  be 
found  in  the  charities  law,  the  only  definition  of  a  truant 
child  is  to  be  found  in  the  criminal  code,  the  only  place  where 
the  age  of  consent  is  defined  is  in  a  section  of  the  Domestic 
Relations  Law  dealing  with  the  annulment  of  marriage.  Alto- 
gether, sections  relating  to  child  care  are  to  be  found  in 
eighteen  or  twenty  statutes.  In  studying  the  single  point  of 
the  care  and  support  of  a  child  by  the  parent,  it  is  necessary 
to  consult  five  laws:  the  criminal  code,  the  penal  law,  the 
education  law,  the  poor  law  and  the  domestic  relations  law. 
There  is  almost  no  definition  of  terms  and  therefore  the  inter- 
pretation of  laws  by  the  various  magistrates  greatly  lacks 
uniformity. 

Five  state  departments  have  united  to  seek  the  appointment 
of  a  children's  code  commission  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
existing  laws  and  to  recommend  remedial  legislation  for  bring- 
ing order  out  of  the  chaos.  Senator  Charles  W.  Walton,  of 
Kingston,  and  Assemblyman  Marguerite  L.  Smith,  of  New 
York  city,  have  introduced  the  bill  establishing  such  a  commis- 
sion. It  would  be  composed  of  two  senators,  three  assembly- 
men, five  persons  representing  the  state  departments  and  five 
citizens  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  Similar  studies  by 
children's  code  commissions  have  already  been  made  in  Ohio, 
Missouri,  Minnesota,  Delaware,  Oregon,  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin, and  commissions  are  now  at  work  in  Connecticut, 
South  Carolina,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire  and 
Montana. 


HEALTH  CENTERS 

A  HEALTH  Center  will  be  opened  July  i  in  a  selected 
district  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  under  the  com- 
bined leadership  and  financial  support  of  the  four  chief 
health  agencies  of  the  city — the  Municipal  Department  of 
Health,  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  the  New  Haven  Chap- 
ter of  ihe  American  Red  Cross,  and  the  New  Haven  Medical 
Association. 

The  Health  Center  will  aim  to  build  up  the  health  as  well 
as  to  detect  the  physical  defects  of  the  20,000  inhabitants  of 
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the  district,  who  are  largely  of  Italian  stock.  Free  medical 
examinations,  nursing  care  in  the  home,  and  intensive  educa- 
tional work  will  constitute  the  main  lines  of  activity.  Medical 
treatment  will  not  be  given  at  the  center,  but  individuals  will 
be  referred  to  the  abundant  medical  facilities  of  the  city.  Pro- 
fessor C.  E.  A.  Winslow  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  control 
and  Philip  S.  Piatt  is  director  of  the  center. 

The  health  center  movement  is  also  making  headway  in 
New  York  state  where  the  Sage-Machold  bill,  formulated 
by  the  State  Department  of  Health,  is  now  pending  in  the 
legislature.  It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  health  centers 
in  towns,  villages  and  industrial  districts,  to  make  available 
throughout  the  state  laboratory  facilities,  clinics  and  special- 
ists in  attendance,  public  health  nurses  and  requisites  for 
diagnosis  including  opportunity  for  observation  in  hospitals. 
In  backing  this  bill  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  points 
out  that  such  legislation  would  be  a  logical  development  of 
the  establishment  of  tuberculosis  clinics,  child  welfare  stations, 
etc.,  and  would  tend  to  standardize  and  coordinate,  as  well 
as  supplement,  all  such  activities. 

"FISK  PHILOSOPHY" 

THE  South,  according  to  a  recent  statement  of  Fayette 
Avery  McKenzie,  president  of  Fisk  University,  has  be- 
come converted  to  Negro  education.    He  says : 
The  question  today  is  no  longer,  "  Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  have 
Negro  colleges?"   but  .has   become,   "Shall   or   shall   not  the   Negro 
college  be  efficient?  " 

The  change  has  come  in  very  recent  years,  President  Mc- 
Kenzie says,  "  really  the  last  few  months.  The  change  is 
so  rapid  we  can  scarcely  believe  our  eyes."  He  does  not  offer 
a  direct  explanation.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  it  in  the 
awakened  realization  of  the  southern  business  man — as  rep- 
resented, for  instance,  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Nashville 
— that  a  large,  uneducated  Negro  population  without  trained 
and  efficient  leadership  is  a  danger  rather  than  an  asset  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  South. 

So  much  in  introduction  to  an  interesting  statement  of  the 
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"  Fisk  philosophy  " — which,  with  slight  variations,  no  doubt 
is  also  that  of  other  educational  institutions  for  the  Negro — 
given  by  President  McKenzie  in  explanation  of  its  objects. 
For  the  sake  of  clearness  we  arrange  them  here  in  diagramatic 
form: 


OoJactl»eai 


SCHOUBSHIP 


HEALTH 

0BSAN12ED  LICE 

scatcm 

IH0B0U3EKESS 

Health  of  Bace 

Moral  Training 

Frugal lty 

Simplicity 

athlatioe 

Bsatrlctlona 

Thrift 

Genuine nasi 

Morale 

Public  Approval 

Democracy 
Fraternities 

Praparet 1  on 

The  emphasis  is  on  character. 

"AMERICAN  VIEWS" 

A  CITY  ordinance  was  passed  in  Passaic,  New  Jersey, 
on  April  6  requiring  every  group  which  desires  to  hold 
a  "  street  parade,  procession,  street  assembly  or  public 
meeting  "  to  procure  in  advance  a  permit  from  the  director  of 
public  safety,  who  shall  issue  such  a  permit  "  after  being  satis- 
fied that  said  meeting  shall  not  be  detrimental  to  the  public 
welfare."  It  is  patterned  after  a  similar  iaw  of  Duquesne, 
Pennsylvania,  the  town  in  the  heart  of  the  steel  district  which 
during  the  steel  strike  was  perhaps  more  successfully  "closed"  to 
the  workers  than  any  other.  According  to  the  Amalgamated 
Textile  Workers  of  America  the  ordinance  of  Passaic  is  di- 
rected specifically  at  their  organization. 

In  urging  the  passage  of  the  law,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Safety  Abram  Preiskel  is  quoted  in  the  Passaic  Daily  News  of 
April  3  as  saying: 

This  ordinance  has  been  merely  introduced  to  give  the  police 
power  to  check  up  organizations  that  are  not  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  of  this  government,  and  who  are  preaching  its  overthrow. 
It  will  not  be  used  to  interfere  with  any  religious,  educational, 
patriotic,  fraternal  or  any  other  law  abiding  body.  .  .  Should 
the  time  come  when  it  is  found  there  is  no  longer  need  of  the 
ordinance,  and  that  the  organizations  against  whom  it  is  directed 
conform  with  American  views,  I  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
have  the  ordinance  removed  from  our  law. 

A  legal  test  of  the  ordinance  is  planned  by  the  Amalgamated 
Textile  Workers  of  America,  in  cooperation  with  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union. 

THE  LUDLOW  CLAIMS 

THE  Italian  government  filed  claims  amounting  to  some 
$50,000  against  the  United  States  because  of  the 
loss  of  Italian  life  and  property  at  Ludlow,  Colorado, 
on  April  20,  191 4.  The  claims  arose  from  the  burning  of 
the  tent  village  at  Ludlow  as  an  incident  of  the  coal  strike 
of  1913  and  1914.  Men  and  children  were  killed  and  the 
belongings  of  many  strikers  were  destroyed.  In  due  course 
of  time  the  matter  reached  the  state  government  of  Colorado 
and  a  legislative  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
matter.  In  a  report  made  to  Governor  Oliver  H.  Shoup, 
the  committee  has  refused  to  allow  the  claim  of  the  Italian 
government  because  of  its  opinion  that  the  battle  was  pre- 
cipitated by  the  strikers  from  the  Ludlow  colony. 

The  committee  found,  it  said,  "  that  Guiseppe  Petrucci,  Lu- 
cia Petrucci  and  Frank  Petrucci,  three  minor  children,  lost 
their  lives  as  a  result  of  the  battle  of  Ludlow.  But  the  facts  are 
the  mother  of  these  children  put  them  in  a  pit  under  one  of 
the  tents  and  sometime  during  the  day  she  with  her  children 
entered  another  pit  in  which  the  three  children  were  suffo- 
cated. Suffocation  was  doubtless  due  to  the  burning  of  the 
tent  during  the  fire  of  the  tent  colony  which  occurred  shortly 
after  6  o'clock  in  the  evening."  The  committee,  however, 
found  relief  in  "  the  opinion  that  every  member  of  the  colony 


had  ample  opportunity  to  leave,  had  they  so  desired,  any  time 
before  its  destruction."     Moreover,  it  continued: 

It  is  true  that  children  of  tender  years  lost  their  lives,  but  these 
children  were  wards  of  parents  who  elected  to  oppose  the  govern- 
ment and  who  were  kept  by  them  in  the  armed  camp.  While  these 
children,  themselves,  were  doubtless  innocent,  yet  the  loss  of  their 
lives  was  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  general  encounter  between 
the  armed  inhabitants  of  the  tent  colony  and  constituted  authorities 
of  the  state.    .   .   . 

This  committee  believes  that  to  encourage,  by  remuneration,  any 
citizen  of  any  country  to  take  up  arms  against  the  state  or  to  pay 
those  who  lost  because  they  took  up  arms  against  constituted  author- 
ity, would  be  to  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  government  and 
to  undermine  both  the  state  and  federal  constitutions. 

In  appraising  this  conclusion  it  is  interesting  to  recall  one 
of  the  earlier  statements  of  the  committee.  Thus  describing 
the  progress  of  the  strike  it  was  said  that 

After  calling  out  its  members  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  provided  shelter  for  its  members  and  their  families  in 
localities  near  the  mines.  These  shelters  almost  universally  took  the 
form  of  tent  colonies.  These  colonies  were  usually  erected  on  leased 
ground  and  were  placed  in  a  position  to  command  the  usual  ap- 
proaches to  the  various  mines. 

The  children  who  were  killed  were  in  the  only  homes  their 
parents  possessed  since  they  had  been  compelled  to  leave  the 
houses  they  had  rented  from  the  mining  corporations  prior  to 
the  strike. 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  FOR   THE  BLIND 

THE  British  House  of  Commons  last  month  passed  al- 
most without  opposition  a  bill  drafted  by  the  Labor 
Party  and  introduced  by  Ben  Tillett  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  equipment  of  technical  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  blind  persons  and  for  their  maintenance  during  training. 
Sir  Frederick  Banbury,  who  has  a  fine  nose  for  "  socialism  " 
in  every  extension  of  public  activity,  was  practically  the  only 
opponent  in  the  debate  on  the  second  reading.  There  are 
some  30,000  blind  persons  in  the  British  Isles,  many  of  them 
very  inadequately  cared  for.  The  government  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, go  the  Labor  Party  one  better  by  proposing  an  amend- 
ment of  the  old  age  pensions  act  to  make  blind  people  eligible 
at  the  age  of  fifty. 

THE  DANISH  CRISIS 

BEHIND  the  political  issue  of  the  general  strike  con- 
cluded last  week  in  Denmark  is  an  economic  conflict 
which  keeps  the  social  peace  of  the  country  charged  with 
dynamite  after  the  immediate  dispute  is  compromised.  Only 
recently,  the  employers'  organizations  and  the  trade  unions 
arrived  at  an  agreement  that  further  wage  demands  should  be 
postponed  for  one  year  during  which  certain  adjustments  were 
to  be  made  to  equalize  wages  as  between  different  trades  and 
bonus  payments  were  to  be  made  to  meet  any  further  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living.  Owing,  in  part  to  the  exchange  situation, 
in  part  to  the  decreased  buying  power  of  other  European 
countries,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  Danish  wages,  especially 
for  unskilled  labor,  had  during  the  war  been  brought  to  a 
level  higher  than  that  of  neighboring  countries,  including 
Great  Britain,  employers  had  found  themselves  more  and 
more  unable  to  meet  new  demands.  They  contended  that 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  wages  had  risen  by  nearly 
250  per  cent  and  the  cost  of  living  by  only  about  100  per 
cent.  Labor,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  figures  showing 
a  much  smaller  discrepancy.  Seeing  opportunities  for  foreign 
trade,  the  employing  groups — and  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural groups  likewise — chafed  not  only  under  the  existing  war- 
time restrictions  but  also  under  new  ones  imposed  by  recent 
legislation  providing  for  the  control  of  profits  and  participa- 
tion of  employes  in  management.  Labor,  on  the  other  hand 
had  fared  comparatively  well  under  the  war-time  regulation.' 
which,  according  also  to  such  independent  witnesses  as  Ameri  ' 
can  consuls,  had  relieved  unemployment  and  secured  a  fail 
distribution  of  food  and  fuel,  and  was  unwilling  to  give  then 
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up.  Thus  the  conflict  between  nationalist  and  internationalist 
principles  which,  owing  to  the  postponement  of  the  Slesvig 
plebiscite,  had  time  to  ripen  into  passionate  antagonism,  has 
its  parallel  of  economic  conflict.  The  compromise  which  ended 
the  general  strike  on  April  5 — except  for  continuation  by  some 
irreconcilable  groups  of  the  extreme  left — was  through  the 
appointment  of  a  new  government,  apparently  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  heads  of  government  departments  irrespective 
of  politics,  to  hold  office  until  after  the  passage  of  a  new  elec- 
toral law  and  new  elections  under  its  provisions  by  which  the 
two  parties  of  the  left  expect  to  get  back  into  office.  Thus 
the  matter  now  stands. 

A  SIGNIFICANT  LABOR  TRIAL 

THE  principle  of  trade  unionism  itself  seems  to  be  on 
trial  at  Rochester.  There  the  Michaels-Sterns  com- 
pany is  suing  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  for  $100,000  damages  alleged  to  have  been  suffered 
in  the  course  of  a  strike  begun  on  July  25,  1919.  The  strike 
is  a  by-product  of  the  organization  of  the  clothing  markets 
of  Chicago,  Rochester,  New  York  and  Baltimore  last  summer 
by  the  employers  and  by  the  union.  In  the  four  cities  joint 
government  for  the  industry  was  set  up.  Through  this  agency 
questions  which  arise  are  settled  by  a  board  made  up  of  equal 
numbers  of  representatives  of  employes  and  employers. 

The  Michaels-Stern  company  refused  to  enter  this  arrange- 
ment with  other  clothing  manufacturers  of  Rochester  and  the 
strike  was  started.  A  curious  episode  was  the  organization 
of  the  workers  of  the  company  by  a  rival  union,  the  United 
Garment  Workers.  This  union  had  in  the  time  before  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  was  built  up 
been  the  leading  representative  of  clothing  workers,  but  for 
some  years  it  has  been  overshadowed.  Singularly  enough  the 
Michaels-Stern  company  had  opposed  the  United  Garment 
Workers  before  it  had  trouble  with  the  new  union.  Now 
Thomas  T.  Richert,  president  of  the  old  union,  is  allied  with 
the  company  in  fighting  Sidney  Hillman,  leader  of  the  new 
body. 

The  nature  of  the  questions  in  issue — whether  unionism 
itself  serves  social  welfare,  whether  such  joint  arrangements 
as  the  majority  of  the  clothing  manufacturers  have  made  with 
Hillman's  organization  for  the  government  of  the  industry 
should  be  encouraged,  whether  organization  of  workers  should 
be  fostered  or  opposed  on  broad  considerations  of  public  policy 
— give  the  hearing  its  peculiar  significance.  A  large  array  of 
counsel  is  embattled.  Heading  the  battery  for  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  is  Prof.  Felix  Frankfurter,  of  Har- 
vard University.  The  trial  attorney  is  Emory  R.  Buckner, 
a  partner  of  Elihu  Root.  Mr.  Frankfurter  argued  the  case 
for  the  Oregon  shorter  working  day  when  Justice  Brandeis 
had  to  relinquish  it  by  reason  of  his  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

AMERICAN  SETTLEMENTS  OVERSEAS 

A  LITTLE  gathering  at  the  Survey  office  recently 
brought  together  the  heads  of  some  of  our  best  known 
American  social  settlements  and  two  women  who,  after 
having  carried  the  American  settlement  idea  overseas,  have 
come  back  to  the  United  States  for  a  brief  visit  to  claim  the 
help  and  encouragement  from  home  which  they  believe  their 
efforts  merit.  One  of  them  came  from  Tokyo,  the  other  from 
Paris. 

Caroline  Macdonald,  after  years  of  indefatigable  neigh- 
borhood work,  conducted  from  her  own  home  in  Tokyo,  is 
seeking  enough  support  to  enable  her  to  open  a  fully  equipped 
settlement  in  Asakusa,  the  most  congested  ward  in  the  heart 
of  one  of  the  largest  centers  of  population  in  the  world.  Her 
story  of  single-handed  work,  first  in  prisons  and  through  her 
interest  in  discharged  prisoners  later  in  the  most  neglected 
neighborhoods  of  the  great  city,  recalled  stories  of  pioneer 
social  work  in  New  York,  London  or  Glasgow  before  a  start 
was  made  in  organized  philanthropy.    The  east  side  of  Tokyo 
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is  a  physical  and  moral  quagmire.  Modern  industry  in  and 
around  the  capital  has  produced  a  slum  that  spreads  its  filth, 
vice  and  suffering  over  six  of  the  fifteen  wards  of  the  city. 
Miss  Macdonald  said: 

The  Japanese,  trained  in  the  paternalism  of  the  feudal  system,  do 
not  yet  adequately  sense  the  needs  of  the  new  poor  of  the  great  cities, 
nor  are  they  trained  to  remedy  social  evils.  The  social  conscience 
has  not  kept  pace  with  material  expansion.  The  many  students  of 
social,  industrial  and  economic  problems  lack  the  practical  pioneer 
spirit  for  such  a  task,  they  lack  experience,  they  lack  the  organization 
and  the  funds. 

In  such  an  environment,  the  warm-hearted  and  practical 
effort  of  an  American  woman  has  created  what  a  friend  of 
Miss  Macdonald  described  as  "  a  social  and  moral  lighthouse 
in  the  darkest  spot  of  Japan."  But  so  far  her  vision  of  a 
community  center  in  the  midst  of  this  vast  population  of  un- 
skilled laborers  and  near  to  the  notorious  Yoshiwara,  the 
largest  licensed  prostitute  quarter  in  the  empire,  has  not  mate- 
rialized— partly  because  American  social  effort  in  Japan  is 
nearly  all  carried  on  by  religious  organizations  and  Miss  Mac- 
donald, though  herself  a  devoted  Christian  missionary,  pre- 
fers to  carry  on  her  work  without  any  binding  ties,  and  partly 
because  settlement  work,  because  of  its  novelty,  is  as  yet  little 
understood  among  the  public-spirited  Japanese  of  means'  and 
must  be  demonstrated  for  a  number  of  years  before  they  will 
see  the  value  of  it.  A  group  of  prominent  Japanese  business 
and  professional  men  who  have  confidence  in  Miss  Macdon- 
ald's  leadership,  have  underwritten  the  enterprise  with  a 
pledge  of  about  $75,000,  but  the  capital  expenditure  for  land, 
buildings  and  equipment  will  be  nearer  $300,000.  Miss  Mac- 
donald's  plan  is  warmly  endorsed  by  Prof.  William  Adams 
Brown,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  who  is  convinced 
both  of  the  need  for  it  and  of  Miss  Macdonald's  ability  to 
carry  it  out,  and  by  J.  Merle  Davis,  secretary  of  the  cen- 
tral branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Tokyo,  who  is  at  present 
in  the  United  States',  and  is  doing  what  he  can  to  help  Miss 
Macdonald  realize  her  ideas.     The  leading  criminal  lawyer 
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of  Japan  wrote  to  Miss  Macdonald  just  before  she  left  the 
country. 

The  psychological  moment  has  come  to  do  a  conspicuous  piece  of 
social  service  work  in  Tokyo.  Many  Japanese  are  talking  about 
the  need  of  coping  with  our  social  problems  in  some  practical  way, 
but  they  have  had  no  experience  and  do  not  know  how  to  begin. 
You  can  render  a  great  service  by  pioneering  in  this  new  type  of 
work  and  by  training  Japanese  to  take  part  in  it 

I  am  one  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  draw  up  plans  for  juvenile  courts,  and  we  shall  probably  get 
them  started  within  a  year  or  two.  But  even  if  we  get  them  going 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  much  for  the  children  unless  we  have  by 
that  time  such  work  begun  as  you  suggest. 

TRANSPLANTING  OUR  WAYS 

FRANCES  STERN,  who  came  from  Paris  (in  one  of  the 
few  surviving  Red  Cross  uniforms),  had  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  speak  of  past  accomplishments  in  the 
field  of  foreign  settlement  work  as  well  as  of  plans  for  the 
future.  Her  work  started  when  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
France  recognized  that  civilian  work  for  the  mothers,  wives 
and  children  of  French  soldiers  was  about  as  important  as  work 
in  the  devastated  regions,  were  the  morale  of  the  people  to  be 
maintained.  Every  available  French  doctor  and  nurse  was  car- 
ing for  the  wounded.  Soon  in  the  most  densely  populated 
arrandissement  of  Paris  the  Children's  Bureau,  under  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Lucas,  was  conducting  children's  welfare  stations  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  tuberculosis  clinics.  It  was  natural 
that  these  and  other  activities  for  civilians  should  become 
centralized  to  some  extent,  and  that  new  services  as  they 
arose  should  be  incorporated  with  those  that  had  already  won 
recognition  in  the  neighborhood.  Thus,  almost  before  know- 
ing that  it  had  happened,  the  American  Red  Cross  found  it- 
self running  a  regular  American  social  settlement  with  activi- 
ties not  unlike  those  of  many  neighborhood  houses  at  home 
during  the  time  of  the  war.  French  nurses  and  French  social 
workers  flocked  to  see  how  their  American  colleagues  man- 
aged and  noted  their  methods,  first  with  surprise,  then  with 
ever  growing  approval.  When  the  armistice  came,  a  food 
clinic  was  in  full  swing;  regular  home  visiting  had  become 
part  of  the  daily  routine.  Classes  were  held  for  expectant 
and  for  actual  mothers,  a  kindergarten  and  country  work  for 
children,  classes  in  hygiene,  singing,  sewing,  cooking,  had 
sprung  up.  In  short,  the  experience  of  growing  activities  was 
much  the  same  as  in  an  American  environment.  After  provi- 
sion was  made  for  organized  play  for  boys  and  girls  of  school 
age,  a  demand  for  clubs  for  young  men  and  young  women 
had  to  be  satisfied,  and  later  for  concerts  and  moving  pic- 
tures to  provide  wholesome  family  recreation.  What  im- 
pressed the  French  was  the  association  of  so  many  activities 
in  one  general  plan  and  in  such  a  way  that  they  were  comple- 
mentary. As  one  girl  said:  The  work  is  different  from  any 
other  "  because  here  everything  is  stitched  together ;"  or,  as 
others  have  expressed  it: 

Medico-social,  au  sens  Americain,  ne  veut  pas  dire  purement 
medical  ou  purement  social,  mais  une  forme  nouvelle  d'action  ou  le 
but  est  social,  la  partie  medicale  etant  un  moyen. 

In  April,  19 19,  the  American  Red  Cross  withdrew  its  civil- 
ian activities  but  continued  salaries  for  a  few  months  in  the 
expectation  that  a  French  organization  would  take  hold  of 
the  work  and  continue  it.  Such  an  organization  was  formed, 
and  Mme.  Poincare,  wife  of  the  President  of  France,  be- 
came honorary  president  of  the  Comite  pour  l'Enfance  et  La 
Famille  par  l'Aide  Sociale.  It  was  agreed  that  the  personnel 
should  gradually  become  French  but  that  the  director  should 
be  an  American  woman,  so  that  French  workers  might  grad- 
ually be  trained  to  carry  on  the  work  along  American  lines.  For 
some  time  Dr.  Thomas  Cooley  of  Detroit  and  some  of  his 
friends  paid  part  of  the  cost. 

While  Miss  Stern  felt  sure  of  continued  and  growing  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  her  French  associates — in  spite  of  re- 
ported luke-warmness  to  American  social  work  elsewhere  in 
France — she  did  not  consider  it  either  feasible  or  just  that  the 


whole  financial  burden  should  be  thrown  upon  the  French 
who  are  interested  in  the  continuation  of  this  work  and  who, 
in  this  extremely  difficult  time,  have  many  other  burdens  to 
carry.  The  settlement,  which  she  desires  to  see  financially 
assured  for  at  least  another  year  or  two  before  she  withdraws 
from  it  to  take  up  work  in  the  United  States,  is  more  dis- 
tinctly an  American  than  a  French  enterprise.  For  instance, 
the  food  charts  of  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  of  the  federal  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  literature  of  the  one-time  United  States  Food 
Administration  and  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  form  the 
basis  for  the  educational  activities.  American  methods  of 
school  feeding  for  under-nourished  children  have  been  intro- 
duced. American  school  and  home  nursing  practices  are  fol- 
lowed. American  organized  play  is  taught  as  a  specialized 
field  of  social  service.  Simple  and  inexpensive  American 
menus  and  methods  of  food  preparation  have  been  introduced. 

Miss  Stern  does  not  minimize  the  temperamental  differences 
between  French  and  Americans  and  does  not  believe  that 
American  methods  can  supplant  French  ones.  But  the  point 
about  the  Paris  settlement  is  that  it  is  a  center  from  which 
knowledge  is  spread  of  fields  of  social  service  with  which  the 
native  workers  are  less  familiar  or  where  they  acknowledge 
the  superiority  of  American  methods  and  are  glad  to  learn 
from  them — always,  of  course,  with  the  possibility  of  improv- 
ing on  them  or  of  adapting  them  to  different  conditions. 

Both  Miss  Stern  and  Miss  Macdonald,  apart  from  their 
appeal  for  financial  support,  asked  for  the  moral  support  of 
close  connection  with  settlement  work  and  workers  in  Amer- 
ica. The  National  Federation  of  Settlements  at  its 
convention  in  Philadelphia,  last  year,  empowered  its 
executive  to  take  steps  towards  an  international  drawing  to- 
gether and  organization  of  settlement  workers.  As  president 
of  the  association,  John  L.  Elliott,  therefore,  was  able  to  tell 
the  two  visitors  that,  so  far  as  closer  communication  and  ex- 
change of  experiences — perhaps  even  more  direct  services, 
such  as  interchange  of  workers — was  concerned,  their  wish 
had  already  been  anticipated,  and  that  everything  possible 
would  be  done  to  help  them  in  their  effort  to  extend  the  set- 
tlement idea  abroad. 

AN  APPEAL  FROM  FRANCE 

MLLE.  BASSOT,  of  Levallois-Perret,  the  French  set- 
tlement headworker  whose  work  has  been  described 
by  Dr.  Esther  Lovejoy  in  The  House  of  the  Good 
Neighbor,  after  a  recent  visit  to  the  United  States  also  comes 
to  her  American  colleagues,  and  to  other  Americans  interested 
in  neighborhood  work,  with  an  appeal  for  help.  In  a  letter 
dated  February  1 1  she  says : 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Levallois,  I  was  informed  of  a  difficult 
problem  that  we  have  to  face  presently.  This  attractive,  though  too 
small  house,  where  for  years  we  have  been  doing  social  work,  this 
House  of  the  Good  Neighbor,  as  Dr.  Lovejoy  calls  it,  is  going  to  be 
sold,  with  the  surrounding  houses,  factory,  gardens,  an  entire  block. 
It  is  one  of  the  last  parcels  of  Levallois  not  yet  transformed  into 
industrial  works,  and  it  happens  that  all  the  buildings  on  it  could 
be  used  at  the  end  of  the  leases  for  a  progressive  enlargement  of 
our  social  work.  The  price  is  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for 
about  10,000  meters  of  ground  including  2,000  meters  of  buildings, 
which  makes  it  a  good  bargain. 

This  purchase  would  make  it  possible  at  least  to  give  in  France  a 
demonstration  of  those  admirable  settlements  which  America  pos- 
sesses, and  the  training  which  would  be  given  to  the  students  of  the 
Social  College  would  make  our  ideas  and  spirit  spread  throughout 
the  country.      (Already  we  have  had  more  than  200  students.) 

Before  making  a  new  appeal  to  my  countrypeople,  so  much  taxed 
by  the  war,  I  am  speaking  to  my  American  friends.  Will  you  help 
me  either  by  gift  or  by  a  loan  with  a  mortgage  guarantee?  The 
value  of  American  money  is  actually  trebled  in  France. 

This  letter  is  accompanied  by  a  detailed  description  of  the 
property.  If  the  concern  for  the  welfare  of  France  so  vocifer- 
ously expressed  on  American  platforms  during  the  war  was 
merely  motivated  by  a  selfish  desire  to  strengthen  her  morale 
during  the  common  war  on  Germany,  we  shall  not  heed  it. 
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The  Colyer  Trial  Opens 

TWENTY-FIVE  petitioners  for  writs  of  habeas  cor- 
pus are  being  heard  this  week  by  Judge  George  W. 
Anderson  in  the  United  States  District  Court,  sit- 
ting in  Boston.  The  hearing  is  one  involving  the 
whole  course  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  last  six  months 
in  raiding  and  deporting  Communist  groups  in  this  country. 
Against  the  persistent  exceptions  taken  by  the  district  attorney, 
Mr.  Goldberg,  Judge  Anderson  insists  first  upon  making  a 
record,  fearlessly  and  completely,  of  the  governmental  practises 
in  apprehending  radicals  and  of  the  essential  character  of  their 
radicalism.  "This  is  an  important  case" — I  quote  Judge  Ander- 
son, "  a  test  case.  Some  six  hundred  people  have  been  arrested : 
four  hundred  of  them  are  detained  for  a  length  of  time  which 
would  be  considered  serious  punishment  for  petty  larceny, 
and  against  some  warrants  of  banishment  have  been  issued. 
It  is  a  case  affecting  thousands  of  people.  It  is  not  a  waste 
of  time  to  make  here  an  adequate  record  upon  the  supposition 
that  some  court,  some  time,  may  settle  these  issues  consistently 
with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and,  I 
hope,  consistently  with  the  principles  of  human  liberty  on 
which  this  country  is  supposed  to  be  founded." 

An  important  case.  This  group  of  radicals  here  petitioning 
for  habeas  corpus,  originally  of  eighteen,  now  increased,  by 
the  issuance  of  further  deportation  warrants,  to  twenty-five, 
has  been  residing  on  Deer  Island  (the  Ellis  Island  of  Boston 
Harbor)  since  the  nation-wide  raids  of  January  2 — all  that  is, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  found  bail.  Most  of 
them  have  not,  for  the  government  chose  to  set  high  figures. 
$10,000  is  not  always  available  even  in  hyper-respectable 
circles.  It  is  no  more  so  to  an  alleged  "  red."  Judge  Ander- 
son's determination  to  make  "  an  adequate  record  "  turns  the 
case  from  a  hearing  of  the  petitioners  to  a  trial  of  the  official 
practise  and  policy  which  last  January  thrilled  the  country 
with  its  panic  of  Bolshevism.  It  would  seem  that  Judge  An- 
derson is  one  who  believes  a  nation-wide  witch  hunt  more  dis- 
astrous for  the  nation  than  for  the  witches.  However  the 
case  may  result,  a  record  is  being  made  of  the  manner  of 
arrest  and  of  the  nature  of  offense.    This  is  the  first  aspect. 

A  significant  case.  It  abandons  deportation  drama  and  free 
speech  oratory  for  direct  and  simple  legality.  Counsel  for  the 
petitioners  argues,  first,  "  that  these  raids  were  conceived  in 
hysteria  and  consummated  in  illegality  " ;  second,  "  that  the 
decision  made  by  the  secretary  of  labor  upon  the  Communist 
Party  is  reviewable  by  the  court."  Or,  in  words  less  technical, 
that  the  arrests  were  made  without  due  process  of  law,  and 
that  an  alien  may  not  be  deportable  upon  the  bare  ground  of 
his  membership  in  the  Communist  Party,  that,  indeed,  the 
Communist  Party  may  not,  itself,  come  within  the  class  of 
organizations  with  which  it  is  criminal  to  affiliate.  An  inter- 
esting case,  because,  whatever  may  have  been  written  in  maga- 
zines or  reported  for  the  press  on  our  anti-radical  campaign, 
the  true  facts  of  "  government  by  awe  "  (see  William  Hard) 
now  become  part  of  the  record  and  precedent  of  a  federal 
court. 

Even  before  the  case  had  opened,  the  district  attorney's 
office  presented  word  from  Washington  requesting  delay  in 
the  hearing  until  Mr.  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  elsewhere  occupied, 
might  supervise  in  person.  At  which  time,  it  might  be  noted, 
Judge  Anderson  would  have  been  unable  to  officiate.  The 
case  opened,  however,  according  to  schedule.  The  early  wit- 
nesses were  all  officials  connected  with  raids  or  hearings.  Mr. 
Keliher,  of  the  Department  of  Justice  (local  chieftain  for  this 
district),  refused  to  state  the  number  of  agents  employed  by 
the  Department  for  the  execution  of  the  raids.  It  was  against 
the  Department's  policy  to  make  public  its  secrets,  but  not 
against  Judge  Anderson's,  and  wrath  descended  upon  the 
witness'  head. 

Was  ever  case  in  this  manner  conducted  ?    Judge  Anderson 


is  himself  the  case.  You  will  remember  him  as  doubting  the 
menace  of  revolution  three  months  ago.  Today,  handling  the 
very  firebrands  of  the  promised  revolution,  his  presence  is  cor- 
rectly and  impressively  informal,  his  attitude  alertly  human. 
Always  to  the  end  of  securing  his  record  he  hears  evidence 
lavishly,  adding  questions  of  his  own.  As  he  rocks  back  and 
forth  in  his  desk  chair,  he  will  often  take  the  tedious  process 
of  examination  even  out  of  the  hands  of  the  attorneys  petition- 
ing, driving  on  toward  a  full  version  of  what  actually  hap- 
pened. He  plays  a  chief  part,  too,  in  running  comment — 
thinking  aloud,  as  he  calls  it,  when  he  says: 

The  government's  contention  in  this  case  is  that  advocacy  of  the 
general  strike  is  advocacy  of  the  overthrow  of  the  government  by 
force.  If  Congress  passed  a  law  condemning  aliens  who  may  advo- 
cate a  general  strike,  why  hasn't  it  made  it  a  crime  for  citizens  to 
use  the  weapon?  All  anti-strike  legislation  has  been  thrown  out  of 
the  house.  There  isn't  a  scintilla  of  law  by  Congress  condemning 
the  use  of  the  strike  as  an  economic  weapon. 

And,  again: 

There  is  clearly  ground  to  argue,  from  the  evidence  here,  that 
these  people  could  never  have  received  a  fair  trial  in  the  tribunal 
constituted  by  law.  I  don't  say  that  it  is  so,  but  there  is  room  for 
argument.  The  question  is  whether  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  has 
disqualified  itself  for  meting  out  justice.    That  is  my  tentative  view. 

The  trial  regularly  figures  in  the  press  as  "  The  Colyer 
Case  "  because  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colyer  of  Wellesley  represent 
the  second  element  in  the  argument  as  forecast  in  the  peti- 
tioners' introduction.  That  is  the  issue  of  "deportability  " — 
that  the  decision  of  the  secretary  of  labor  upon  the  Communist 
Party  is  reviewable  by  the  court.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colyer  are 
an  English  couple  who  came  here  during  the  war  and  took 
up  their  residence  in  Wellesley  and  their  connection  with  the 
Left  Wing  Socialists  as  their  share  in  American  affairs.  They 
are  self  confessed  Communists,  there  was  no  irregularity  in 
their  arrest  or  in  their  hearings;  bail  has  been  set  for  them  at 
$10,000  each ;  they  have  been  conspicuous  since  the  first  day  of 
their  imprisonment. 

In  tho  courtroom,  Mr.  Colyer,  a  sort  of  pocket  edition 
minor  prophet  of  a  man,  in  a  vivid  scarlet  tie,  his  wife  sitting 
beside  him,  represent  definite  redness  quite  as  specifically  as 
Mr.  Colyer's  taste  in  neckwear.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for 
the  legal  seriousness  of  the  case — for  theirs  is  really  the  test 
case  of  the  whole  affair — that  they  do  not  cut  a.  more  sympa- 
thetically heroic  figure. 

In  their  favor  be  it  said,  however,  that  Judge  Anderson 
has  generally  expressed  himself  on  Communism.  He  finds 
Communists  to  be  chiefly  people  who  want  to  work  after 
their  own  fashion  and,  in  that,  not  very  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Again  Secretary  Wilson's  sweeping  ruling 
he  has,  however,  declared  himself  in  part: 

I  don't  think  it  follows  that  every  person  of  less  education  (than 
the  Colyers)  and  of  less  intelligence  and  less  knowledge  of  English 
who  floated  into  this  maelstrom  should  be  held  responsible.  It  is  a 
very  harsh  doctrine  that  he  should  be  made  to  suffer  for  what  he 
may  not  have  understood. 

Mr.  Goldberg,  the  district  attorney,  protests  the  petitions 
sportingly.  Mr.  Katzeff,  the  attorney  retained  by  the  Work- 
ers' Defense  Union  on  behalf  of  the  petitioners,  is  alive,  foreign 
and  clever.  It  is  fascinating  to  watch  the  attention  with  which 
he  follows  the  interpreter  in  the  translation  of  an  alien  wit- 
ness' testimony.  The  associate  counsel  of  Mr.  Katzeff,  Law- 
rence Brooks,  Prof.  Zachariah  Chaffee  and  Felix  Frankfurter, 
is  able  and  decisive.  Professor  Chaffee  sees  resemblance  be- 
tween the  present  interpretation  of  our  deportation  law  and 
Bismark's  law  which  made  Socialism  a  crime.  Mr.  Sullivan, 
of  the  Immigration  Bureau,  feigns  slumber  at  the  slightest 
mention  of  mistreatment  under  his  Deer  Island  administration. 
The  Russians  pick  up  their  ears  for  every  witness  who  speaks 
their  tongue.  Mr.  Colyer's  necktie  glows  through  the  drab 
court-room  atmosphere.  And  above  and  dominating  all,  the 
liberal,  wise,  humorous  and  humane  judge  who  believes  "  it 
is  no  light  thing  to  deprive  men  of  their  liberty." 

Boston.  Sidney  Howard. 
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FREEDOM  to  have  ideas  and  to  express  them  in  speech 
or  print  is  a  treasured  American  tradition.  Some  of 
the  appointed  guardians  of  that  freedom  are  just  now 
proving  false  to  their  trust.  Freedom  of  speech,  of 
press,  and  of  assembly  is  denied  to  those  to  whom  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  just,  and  the  denial  comes  not  from  revolutionists 
but  from  frightened  conservatives. 

The  defense  of  these  constitutional,  time-honored  rights 
thus  falls  upon  those  who  are  opprobriously  called  radicals. 
It  seems  at  first  to  be  a  curious  paradox.  A  conservative  press, 
bench,  bar,  and  pulpit  hound  the  officials  who  are  sworn  to 
uphold  the  laws  not  to  be  too  squeamish  about  the  legality  of 
their  acts;  and  subservient  officials  not  unwillingly  invade  the 
home,  club  the  defenceless,  use  evidence  obtained  illegally, 
flout  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  and  even  the  letter  of  the 
law.  Judges,  generals,  prosecuting  officials,  editors,  candidates 
for  high  office,  university  officials,  constabulary  and  detectives, 
vie  with  one  another  in  their  incitement  to  revolutionary  and 
lawless  acts.  Some  openly  lament  that  the  fundamental  laws 
put  limits  to  their  zeal  and  others  constantly  invent  new  de- 
vices for  reaching  the  objects  of  their  unrestrained  and  un- 
reasonable hatred.  The  hysteria  is;  passing,  but  the  remorse 
appropriate  to  those  who  have  been  under  its  sway  is  not  yet 
in  evidence. 

There  is  really  nothing  new  or  remarkable  about  the  phe- 
nomenon. The  protection  of  human  rights  never  has  fallen 
to  those  who  are  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  From  the 
ranks  of  conservative  editors:,  clergymen,  lawyers  and  busi- 
ness men,  a  voice  is  already  raised  now  and  then  in  protest, 
but  the  effectiveness  of  such  protests  is  much  diminished  by 
fear  of  contamination  with  radicals  or  their  sympathizers  and 
apologists.  Let  us  recognize  frankly  that  half-hearted  es- 
pousal of  the  bill  of  rights  by  those  who,  in  this  crisis,  are 
afraid  to  touch  hands  with  radicals,  pacifists,  and  heretics,  is 
no  very  safe  reliance  for  law  and  order,  for  the  freedom  which 
is  endangered.  The  rights  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and  free 
assembly  will  be  maintained  in  this  hour  of  their  peril,  if  at 
all,  by  those  who  have  unpopular  ideas  to  express  which  will 
not  be  denied  utterance;  ideas  which  to  the  mass  of  men  are 
unwelcome  because  they  are  unfamiliar  or  because  they  are 
believed  to  be  dangerous.  They  will  be  maintained  not  by 
those  who  have  a  purely  academic  interest  in  legality — 
although  their  cooperation  may  always  be  accepted  for  what 
it  is  worth — but  primarily  by  those  eccentric  people  who  have 
a  concrete  interest  in  the  chance  to  say  or  write  something 
which  they  believe  to  be  important. 

A  few  rare  souls  may  be  willing  to  fight  on  principle  for 
the  rights  of  a  thinker  whose  thoughts  are  personally  obnox- 
ious, but  new  and  unpopular  ideas  are  generally  best  served 
by  those  who  have  more  than  this  Platonic  affection  for  them. 
It  has  always  been  true  that  the  brunt  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom  at  any  given  time  must  be  borne  by  those  who  at 
that  time  are  in  danger  of  suppression.  Not  magnanimity,  but 
the  consciousness  of  rights  denied  and  powers  restrained,  has 
ever  been  the  motive  of  progress. 

Liberals  who  are  now  concerned  that  radicals  shall  not  be 
silenced  by  unequal  laws  and  arbitrary  acts  may  honestly  hope 
that  they  would  be  just  as  indignant  if  the  privileges  of  the 
second-class  mail  rates  were  to  be  denied  to  the  Providence 
Journal  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  or  if  Archibald 
Stevenson  were  to  be  deported,  or  Speaker  Sweet  or  Senator 
Sherman  were  to  be  disqualified.  They  may  think  that  a  be- 
lief that  the  Pope  should  have  temporal  power  in  America, 
or  that  the  United  States  should  intervene  in  Mexico,  or  that 
free  speech  should  be  suppressed,  is  as  much  entitled  to  protec- 
tion— assuming  no  overt  illegal  act — as  a  belief  in  coopera- 
tive stores  or  collective  bargaining  or  the  Plumb  plan. 

To  be  sure,  this  is  the  only  common  ground — that  all  ideas 


are  free  and  the  right  to  express  them  entitled  to  impartial 
respect.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  as  against  particular  foes 
all  are  equally  interested  to  maintain  that  right.  At  one  time 
one  particular  interest  and  at  another  time  another  will  be 
most  closely  identified  with  the  public  interest,  with  upholding 
the  rules  of  the  game,  with  the  fundamental  welfare  of  society. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  just  now  the  real  conservators  of 
the  sound  American  tradition  are  the  very  radicals  and  the 
aliens  whom  the  real  law-breakers  are  trying  to  outlaw.  It 
is  they  who  are  willing  to  go  to  the  stake  in  defense  of  the 
right  of  free  speech,  not  because  they  are  necessarily  of  more 
heroic  mould,  but  because  they  are  in  earnest  and  are  in  oppo- 
sition. The  acid  test  of  our  law  abidingness  is  in  our  treat- 
ment of  the  "  undesirable,"  the  Wobblie,  the  discontented. 

The  ideas  which  are  seeking  expression,  however,  are  not 
merely  ebullitions  of  unrest.  There  are  dynamic  proposals 
which  we  must  look  squarely  in  the  face.  There  are  evidences 
of  social  break-down  which  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore.  There 
are  experiments  to  evaluate.  There  are  poems  to  be  trans- 
lated into  prose.  There  are  sermons  to  be  secularized.  There 
are  familiar  evolutionary  concepts  which  are  to  be  applied  to 
industry  and  to  government.  There  is  dead  festering  tissue 
to  be  removed  from  the  wounds  of  the  body  politic. 

The  particular  reason  then  why  it  is  important  to  keep 
open  and  safe  the  channels  of  group  thinking  and  of  group 
emotion  is  not  merely  that  it  is  bad  form  and  dangerous  pre- 
cedent to  mine  and  choke  them.  At  this  very  moment  ideas 
are  taking  shape,  in  the  minds  of  common  men  everywhere, 
which  should  freely  be  allowed  to  make  their  way,  if  they  can, 
into  laws  and  regulations.  They  will  not  be  unchallenged, 
and  they  will  not  become  dangerous  if  in  free  and  open  dis- 
cussion they  cannot  be  successfully  defended.  The  point  is 
that  many  of  them  can  be  defended.  They  inspire  fear  not 
because  they  are  false,  but  because  they  are  true.  Their  cham- 
pions are  pioneers,  statesmen,  sober  builders,  forerunners  of 
a  new  and  better  social  order.  Old  things  will  pass  away  and 
the  foolish  scared  people  who  are  trying  to  hold  on  to  them 
are  not  true  conservatives  at  all,  but  blind  and  reckless  revo- 
lutionists, instinctively  ready  to  tip  over  the  table  when  they 
do  not  like  the  way  the  game  is  going,  crying  out  for  new 
laws — not  to  meet  a  need,  but  to  prevent  reformers  from  point- 
ing out  a  need  and  from  talking  about  remedies. 

We  need  no  new  anti-strike  laws  or  anti-sedition  laws  or 
anti-alien  laws.  We  need  rather  to  repeal  the  exceptional 
laws  enacted  to  meet  war  conditions  and  to  restore  the  habit 
of  vigorous  individual  initiative.  New  methods  in  industry, 
in  agriculture,  in  transportation,  are  called  for;  but  they  do 
not  begin  or  end  with  suppression  or  coercion.  The  province 
of  the  nation  may  be  on  the  whole  enlarged,  but  it  will  not  be 
in  the  direction  of  interference  with  the  individual  or  with 
voluntary  cooperative  undertakings.  Railways  and  mines  will 
perhaps  be  nationalized ;  but  if  so,  it  will  not  be  a  one-sided 
nationalization  which  insures  dividends  to  investors  and  does 
not  insure  either  service  to  the  public  or  income  to  workers. 

A  leading  candidate  for  the  Presidency  has  intimated  that 
this  is  "  no  time  for  new  ideas."  So  said  the  Romans  and 
the  Jews  when  Christianity  was  born.  So  said  the  Inquisitors 
with  Galileo  before  them.  So  thought  George  III  when  Jef- 
ferson was  at  work  on  the  draft  of  the  immortal  Declaration. 
So  felt  the  slave  holders  and  northern  conservators  when  the 
pestiferous  abolitionists  were  struggling  for  the  right  to  speak 
and  write  for  the  very  sake  of  the  ideas  they  wanted  to  express. 

New  ideas  always  seem  to  indoor  dull  and  prejudiced  minds 
like  signs  of  disaster,  and  the  traditional  childish  defense  is 
to  shut  the  eyes,  clap  hands  over  the  ears,  and  scream.  To 
manlier  shepherds  in  the  open  fields,  the  birth  of  a  new  idea 
would  always  most  appropriately  be  heralded  by  the  elad  songs 
of  angels  and  the  appearance  of  a  new  star  in  the  firmament. 
No  attorney-general  and  no  candidate,  no  political  party  and 
no  political  power,  can  set  bounds  and  seasons  for  the  coming 
of  new  ideas.  Now  if  ever  since  the  first  Adam,  or  at  any 
rate  since  the  new  Adam,  the  world  travails  in  the  birth  throes 
of  new  ideas.    Let  us  have  faith.  Edward  T.  Devine. 


Immigrant  Savings1 

By  Paul  M.  Warburg 

FORMER  VICE-GOVERNOR,  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 


THE  question  of  federal  legislation  to  protect  the 
savings  of  the  immigrant  has  frequently  been  venti- 
lated. It  could  probably  only  be  attempted  with  any 
moderate  degree  of  success  by  treating  the  handling 
of  immigrants'  deposits  and  kindred  transactions  as  matters 
inter-related  with  interstate  commerce.  An  approach  on  these 
lines  is  not  free  from  objections.  To  begin  with,  a  very  large, 
if  not  the  largest,  proportion  of  such  business  does  not  properly 
or  at  least  not  necessarily,  involve  inter-state  transactions. 
Insofar  as  it  involves  immigrants'  deposits,  made  and  with- 
drawn in  the  same  locality,  it  is  clearly  intra-state.  It  would 
involve  a  very  strained  construction  of  the  law  to  hold  that 
remittances  to  Europe  made  from  a  state  of  the  Union  would 
constitute  an  interstate  transaction.  An  interstate  transaction 
could  be  held  to  exist — only  if  to  illustrate — a  local  banker 
of  one  state  sent  money  to  a  banker  in  another  state  (con- 
ceivably New  York)  in  order  to  have  the  remittance  to 
Europe  made  from  there.  But  even  then  the  question  arises 
whether  banking  transactions  could  be  considered  as  consti- 
tuting "  commerce." 

In  any  case,  by  establishing  direct  relations  with  the  immi- 
grants' old  home  country,  it  would  be  easy  for  any  bank  or 
banker  to  keep  his  transactions  free  from  the  character  of  in- 
terstate business.  Moreover,  it  would  be  difficult  to  secure 
for  such  legislation  a  favorable  consideration  on  the  part  of 
Congress.  The  objection  would  at  once  be  raised  with  great 
force  that  this  was  clearly  a  matter  of  state  regulation  which 
should  not  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  states. 

Since  their  inception  I  have  been  closely  affiliated  with  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  and  the  New  York  com- 
mittee. These  committees  were  faced  with  a  similar  prob- 
lem, that  of  trying  to  secure  federal  legislation  for  a  matter 
that  is  essentially  an  object  of  state  supervision  and  control. 
In  that  case,  we  found  it  the  most  practicable  way  of  approach 
to  carry  on  consistent  campaigns  in  the  various  states  of  the 
Union  and  to  organize  local  committees  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  state  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  child  labor. 
We  formulated  a  model  law  and  bent  our  efforts  on  having 
legislation  enacted  inithe  various  states  on  lines  approaching 
the  ideal  as  closely  as  possible.  When  in  the  leading  states 
we  had  won  over  public  opinion,  we  ventured  to  embark 
upon  a  campaign  for  the  enactment  of  federal  legislation. 
Child  labor,  as  affecting  interstate  commerce,  in  my  opinion, 
offers  a  much  stronger  case  for  federal  legislation  than  the 
handling  of  immigrants'  savings;  but  even  in  that  case  we 
have  encountered  great  difficulty  in  defending  the  constitu- 
tionality of  statutes  after  they  had  been  enacted.  Moreover, 
a  Supreme  Court  decision  has  very  clearly  ruled  out  banking 
transactions  of  this  character  from  being  considered  as  inter- 
state commerce,  and  for  all  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  it  is 
advisable  instead  of  attempting  federal  legislation  rather  to 
direct  efforts  towards  securing  adequate  and,  if  possible,  uni- 
form state  legislation  wherever  immigrant  savings  exist  in 
sufficiently  large  amounts  and  where  they  are  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently protected. 

The   circumstances   that   make   such   legislation   highly   de- 

1  Substance  of  an  address  delivered  before  a  national  conference  on  im- 
migration under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter-Racial  Council,  New  York. 
April  7. 


sirable  are  well  known.  I  need  not  review  the  danger  of  the 
immigrant  becoming  a  prey  of  so-called  "  private  bankers," 
some  of  whom  are  exploiters  without  conscience,  free  in 
many  states  to  rob  their  victims  without  being  subjected 
to  any  adequate  banking  supervision.  In  New  York 
a  law  was  enacted  in  1910  and  has  since  been  perfected 
through  several  amendments.  It  seems  to  meet  the  require- 
ments completely.  The  most  essential  point  of  the  law  is 
that  anybody  using  the  name  "  private  banker  "  and  accept- 
ing deposits  below  five  hundred  dollars  and  permitting  inter- 
est thereon  is  subject  to  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  state 
Banking  Department  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  his  busi- 
ness, such  as  segregation  of  assets,  regulation  of  investments, 
maintenance  of  certain  prescribed  reserves  and  giving  of  cer- 
tain sureties. 

It  might  be  well  worth  while  to  develop  a  model  law  on 
similar  lines,  or  to  adopt  the  New  York  law  as  the  standard, 
and  to  have  such  legislation  enacted  in  the  various  states  of 
the  Union  where  adequate  protection  does  not  yet  exist.  It 
is  hard  to  perceive  how  any  strong  opposition  could  be  mustered 
against  such  an  enterprise.  Only  the  crooks  indulging  in  these 
bad  practices  would  have  an  interest  in  blocking  such  legisla- 
tion, and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  that  they  should  be  able 
to  command  a  sufficient  support  successfully  to  oppose  the  en- 
actment of  such  protective  measures. 

While  carrying  on  this  campaign,  I  believe  it  ought  to  be 
impressed  strongly  upon  those  in  charge  of  our  national  and 
state  banking  institutions  that  it  is  part  of  their  duty,  and 
incidentally  good  business,  to  provide  facilities  that  will  ade- 
quately meet  the  requirements  of  the  immigrants.  The  war 
has  brought  about  a  great  change  in  the  distribution  of  wealth 
in  the  United  States  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  over  the 
world,  and  a  modern  deposit  and  investment  business  must 
seek  the  patronage  not  only  of  the  large  but  also  the  smaller 
customers.  The  future  of  the  banks  will,  therefore,  depend 
in  an  increasing  measure  on  catering  not  only  to  individuals 
of  importance  but  to  the  masses.  The  funds  in  the  hands 
of  the  working  classes  amount  to  billions,  and  as  increasing 
taxation  decreases  the  importance  of  the  one-time  class  of 
capitalists  as  the  exclusive  field  to  cultivate  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  securities  for  investment,  so  the  savings  of  the 
masses  will  become  an  element  of  growing  importance  in  this 
regard  if  private  enterprise  is  successfully  to  finance  the  future 
growth  of  our  country.  Banks  in  districts  with  a  large  for- 
eign population  should,  therefore,  be  encouraged  to  organize 
branches  or  departments  in  charge  of  men  who  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  these  foreign  elements,  who  know  their  requirements, 
their  hopes,  ambitions,  and  cares.  These  departments  should 
develop  into  centers  where  the  immigrants  could  flock  to  get 
sympathy  and  honest  advice  rather  than  seek  it  from  the  crooks 
who  under  the  guise  of  a  fatherly  care,  commit  cruel  rob- 
bery on  their  helpless  victims.  There  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  where  banks  have  adopted  this  policy  their  broad-minded- 
ness has  been  amply  rewarded  by  material  results. 

Proper  state  legislation  would  be  a  helpful  factor  in  this 
development,  because  the  more  impossible  it  is  for  the  crook 
to  enrich  himself  by  illegitimate  means,  the  more  practicable 
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is  it  for  decent  banks  to  carry  on  this  business  on  a  moderate 
but  adequate  basis  of  compensation. 

It  is  on  these  lines  that  we  must  seek  to  solve  the  problem 
of  protecting  the  deposits  of  the  immigrant;  of  securing  for 
him  honest  service  when  he  requires  such  facilities  as  trans- 
portation tickets,  purchase  or  sale  of  foreign  currencies,  bills 
of  exchange  or  securities,  and  finally  when  it  comes  to  invest- 
ing his  money  in  American  securities  or  other  property. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  special  legislation  ought  to  be 
sought  to  protect  the  immigrant  from  fake  advertisements. 
That  is  a  question  which  does  not  only  touch  the  immigrant 
but  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  It  opens  the  question 
of  proper  publicity  for  public  offerings  of  all  kinds  of  securi- 
ties. It  is  a  much  mooted  question  which,  at  present,  is  the 
subject  of  serious  study  and  debate  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
My  own  belief  is  that  state  legislation  in  this  regard  will 
probably  not  cure  the  evil,  but  that  if  voluntary  self-discipline 


cannot  combat  it,  federal  legislation  in  this  regard  will  have 
to  be  the  ultimate  outcome.  It  is,  however,  a  question  which 
is  country-wide  and  rather  too  large  and  too  intricate  a  task 
to  be  shortly  disposed  of,  or  to  be  taken  up  as  a  part  of  the 
immigrant  problem. 

Not  only  unscrupulous  private  banking  firms  but  also  agents 
of  express  companies  or  steamship  lines — insufficiently  super- 
vised by  their  head  offices — often  take  undue  advantage  of 
the  immigrants  in  his  foreign  exchange  and  kindred  transac- 
tions. If  the  foreign  press  carried  information,  easily  intel- 
ligible to  even  the  simplest  readers,  as  to  the  approximate  rates 
of  exchange  ruling  from  time  to  time,  transportation  and  other 
charges,  and  if  it  could  be  made  to  carry  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  some  office  that  would  give  disinterested  advice  and 
direction,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  many  acts  of  robbery 
could  be  prevented. 


Boston  and  the  "Movie"  Censorship 

By  Amy  Woods 

MEMBER  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,   STATE    COMMITTEE  ON   MOTION   PICTURES,    MASSACHUSETTS 


THREE  hundred  forty-seven  organizations  in  Mas- 
sachusetts are  working  for  state  supervision  of  mo- 
tion pictures.  They,  through  their  boards  of  direc- 
tors, or  in  general  assembly,  have  considered  the  need 
and  the  remedy  which  is  embodied  in  a  bill  that  called  for 
state  control  through  a  system  of  pre-viewing  of  every  film 
before  it  is  shown,  and  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  say 
they  have  never  received  so  many  letters  in  favor  of  a  bill 
as  in  this  instance.  Certainly  the  two  days  crowded  hearing 
in  the  large  assembly  hall  bespoke  a  wide  public  interest  and 
a  rising  vote  on  the  first  day  showed  proponents  in  the  ma- 
jority three  to  one. 

These  347  organizations  include  20  of  state-wide  interest 
besides  local  groups,  ranging  in  size  and  variety  from  the 
Boston  League  of  Women  Voters  and  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce to  little  thread  and  needle  clubs  in  small  towns,  and 
their  interest  has  crystallized  itself  into  the  State  Committee 
on  Motion  Pictures,  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  perma- 
nent improvement  of  the  standards  of  motion  pictures  and 
conditions  under  which  they  are  presented  in  Massachusetts. 

The  work  of  the  committee  started  with  no  preconceived 
notions  of  what  was  needed,  and  after  nine  months  of  in- 
vestigation of  films  shown  in  Massachusetts  and  other  states, 
study  of  various  methods  of  control  and  conferences  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  National  Board  of  Review,  the  conclusion 
reached  was  that  state  control  is  the  most  effective  method 
yet  found  to  prevent  the  showing  of  many  of  the  objection- 
able features  which  are  now  being  produced  in  photo  plays. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the  committee  had  heard 
the  objections  of  the  commercial  interests  to  any  form  of  legal- 
ized control  as  presented  by  the  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  the  Motion  Picture  Industry  and  others  and 
it.became  certain  that  no  form  of  agreement  could  be  reached, 
that  a  bill  was  filed  with  the  present  legislature  asking  for 
pre-view  of  every  film  by  the  state  before  exhibition.  In  fact, 
the  committee  delayed  filing  the  bill  for  three  weeks  in  order 
that  members  of  the  industry  might  submit  a  counter  plan 
which  they  believed  would  be  more  effective  for  the  welfare 
of  the  state.  Negotiations  were  broken  off  when  the  commit- 
tee received  a  letter  from  the  representative  of  the  National 
Association  saying  that  they  could  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  offer  such  a  proposition  as  they  believe  that  the 
present  laws  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Board  of  Re- 
view are  the  best  that  they  could  expect  in  Massachusetts. 


The  bill  was  filed  on  January  12.  Both  sides  agree  that 
the  standards  are  low;  to  raise  the  standards  regulation  is 
necessary,  and  to  effectively  regulate  motion  pictures  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  examination  of  every  film  before  release. 
The  issue  is  on  method  of  regulation. 

That  regulation  and  pre-view  is  necessary  has  been  acknowl- 
edged by  a  large  majority  of  the  commercial  film  interests  by 
their  voluntary  submission  of  their  films  to  an  unofficial  board 
of  censors  with  the  agreement  to  abide  by  its  decisions.  That 
the  standards  are  low  was  also  publicly  acknowledged  by  five 
leading  motion  picture  companies  in  a  statement  given  to  a 
Committee  on  Education  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, May,  1916,  which  said  among  other  things: 

Unfortunately  the  vicious  picture  brings  the  largest  return  to  the 
exhibitor  and  producer  because  it  gets  the  money  of  the  regular 
customers  and  the  sensation  seekers  also.  In  fact  the  production 
of  vicious  pictures  is  constantly  increasing  just  because  they  are 
more  profitable.  If  the  industry  is  to  endure,  if  decent  people  are 
to  stay  in  the  business,  this  cancer  must  be  cut  out. 

The  National  Association  of  the  Motion  Picture  Industry, 
August  5,  1919,  adopted  resolutions  recognizing  the  National 
Board  of  Review  as  "  the  one  existing  organization  for  motion 
picture  review  of  a  democratic  nature,"  and  resolved  "  that 
each  producer  or  distributor  submitting  its  product  to  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  review  agrees  to  accept  the  decisions  of  the 
National  Board  as  representative  of  public  opinion." 

These  resolutions  were  taken,  according  to  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Censorship  Committee  of  the  association,  "  to 
combat  the  ever  growing  agitation  for  the  censorship  of 
moving  picture  screens,"  and  because  "  It  is  a  question  which 
should  receive  the  closest  attention  of  all  interested  to  see 
this  great  and  growing  business  reach  the  point  where  it  will 
be  classed  as  the  first  in  all  the  industries  of  the  world." 

In  some  states,  as  in  Massachusetts,  the  mayor  or  selectmen 
have  the  right  to  withdraw  or  withhold  a  license,  but  this  is 
done  only  when  the  police  authorities  ask  to  see  before  it  is 
presented  a  film  which  they  have  heard  is  not  good,  or 
when  there  is  a  public  protest  against  a  film  after  it  has  been 
shown.  In  some  cities  of  Massachusetts  volunteer  commit- 
tees have  been  appointed  to  visit  theatres  and  pass  upon  films. 

The  difficulty  is  that  most  theatres  change  programs  twice 
a  week,  and  some  three  times.  The  exhibition  of  films  is  so 
rapid  and  so  constantly  changing  that  it  is  impossible  for  vol- 
unteers to  systematically  see  all  the  films  presented  at  the  first 
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performance.  Individuals  cannot  go  around  as  spies  and  watch 
dogs.  The  film  may  have  been  advertised  for  two  weeks  and 
it  is  difficult  to  judge  impartially  and  keep  the  good  will  of  the 
manager,  and  it  is  unjust  to  the  manager  who  should  have 
means  of  knowing  whether  the  film  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
authorities  before  he  engages  it. 

In  this  local  censorship,  the  police,  the  volunteer  committee 
and  the  public  are  relying  on  the  National  Board  of  Review. 
But  despite  the  fact  that  "  99  per  cent  of  the  national  output 
in  motion  picture  photo  plays  of  an  entertainment  character 
comes  under  the  reviewing  eye  of  the  National  Board,"  accord- 
ing to  Everett  Dean  Martin,  chairman,  and  that  "  No  film  can 
be  shown  commercially  in  Boston  until  it  has  passed  the  Na- 
tional Board,"  according  to  the  decision  of  John  M.  Casey, 
licensing  officer  of  Boston,  during  the  week  of  February  8, 
1920,  23  theatres  in  Boston  were  visited  by  trained  workers 
from  social  and  civic  organizations,  and  out  of  73  films  viewed 
19  were  reported  as  showing  indecent,  immoral  or  obscene 
conditions.  Eliminating  4  news  weeklies,  1  educational  film 
and  1  reel  of  jokes  from  the  Literary  Digest,  there  remains 
28  per  cent  of  the  dramatic  films  such  that,  according  to  the 
investigators,  they  should  not  have  been  shown  in  some  in- 
stances at  all,  in  others  only  after  objectionable  parts  had  been 
deleted.  None  of  these  photo  plays  were  allowed  in  Penn- 
sylvania under  state  censorship  in  the  form  in  which  they 
were  shown  in  Boston. 

I  venture  to  say  that  it  would  disgust  any  reader  of  the 
Survey  to  hear  a  description  of  these  films,  all  of  which 
should  be  deleted  in  part  or  rejected  in  entirety.  One  of 
them,  for  instance,  shows  a  young  girl  who  attempts  to  com- 
mit suicide  in  a  Chinese  dive  in  Paris,  and  is  rescued  by  an 
old  man  who  brings  her  to  a  house  of  ill  fame,  where  she  be- 
comes an  inmate.  She  ruins  an  innocent  American  youth. 
His  father  sends  a  younger  brother  to  rescue  the  young  man. 
The  girl  falls  in  love  with  the  second  son,  but  does  not  wish 
him  to  sacrifice  himself,  and  so  in  order  to  show  just  how  bad 
she  is,  stages  a  performance  of  her  life  story.  It  turns  out 
that  the  young  man's  father  was  the  original  betrayer  of  the 
girl.  He  had  picked  her  up  in  a  limousine  and  taken  her  to 
his  apartments,  and  after  ruining  her,  shipped  her  out  of  the 
country.  The  film  ends  by  the  girl  committing  suicide  in 
order  to  save  the  man  who  Wed  her. 

This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  films  which  continuously  pass 
the  reviewing  committee  of  the  National  Board  of  Review. 
The  National  Board  of  Review  is  not  a  federal  board  as  the 
name  might  imply,  but  is  a  self-appointed  group  of  New  York 
citizens  who  censor  nationally  "  at  the  express  request  of  the 
manufacturers,"  according  to  Everett  Dean  Martin.  It  re- 
ceives its  support  largely  from  film  interests.  Out  of  a  budget 
of  over  $29,000,  more  than  $28,000  was  received  from  trade 
interests  "  either  from  actual  film  producers  or  from  other 
interests  in  the  motion  picture  field"  (Report  of  National 
Board,  1916-1917).  It  also  opposes  any  attempt  for  legal- 
ized censorship  in  any  state  where  representative  citizens  who 
are  not  part  of  the  public  opinion  which  the  National  Board 
claims  to  represent,  assert  that  a  state  has  the  right  to  decide 
for  itself  what  films  shall  be  seen. 

A  report  of  a  survey  purporting  to  have  been  made  by  the 
National  Board  of  Review  through  a  questionnaire  sent  to 
the  probation  officers  of  the  country  was  submitted  at  the  hear- 
ing as  conclusive  proof  that  probation  officers  had  rendered 
a  "  verdict  "  that  "  motion  pictures  are  not  directly  responsi- 
ble to  any  appreciable  extent,  if  at  all  for  juvenile  delin- 
quency." In  order  to  verify  this  statement  Herbert  C.  Par- 
sons, deputy  commissioner  of  probation  of  Massachusetts,  sent 
a  letter  to  the  155  probation  officers  in  the  state. 

Of  127  who  replied,  only  a  possible  6  were  asked  their 
opinion   by   the   National   Board   of    Review.      Of   these   six, 


three  did  not  reply,  and  of  the  remaining  three,  two  answered 
that  pictures  displayed  without  restriction  are  a  menace.  One 
officer  alone  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  movies  were  not 
injurious.  Mr.  Parsons'  conclusions  are  that  the  opinion  of 
the  Massachusetts  officers  was  not  really  sought  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Review,  and  that  so  far  as  any  opinions  were 
expressed  they  were  either  distorted  or  positively  reversed  in 
order  to  make  out  the  "  verdict  of  not  guilty."  While  the 
opinion  of  the  Massachusetts  officers  was  not  asked  in  a  letter 
from  the  commissioner,  56  declared  themselves  ©utright  for 
state  censorship ;  5  expressed  themselves  as  not  favoring  it ; 
and  66  expressed  no  opinion,  or  stated  that  they  preferred  not 
to  commit  themselves.  The  testimony  from  these  officers  of 
individual  cases  forms  sufficient  proof  of  the  human  basis 
from  which  they  drew  their  conclusions. 

Dr.  Clifford  Gray  Twombly  says  in  The  Churchman  for 
January  24: 

A  comparison  of  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of 
Censors  with  that  of  the  National  Board  of  Review  which  does  the 
censoring  for  the  country  at  large,  shows  the  true  situatioa  In 
178  films  examined  not  long  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Board  made  1108 
eliminations  of  objectionable  scenes  of  immorality  and  indecency  and 
lust  and  crime  of  all  kinds,  while  in  the  same  178  films  the  National 
Board  made  only  41  such  eliminations.  During  the  same  period  the 
Pennsylvania  Board  condemned  in  toto  41  films  and  refused  to  allow 
them  to  be  shown  at  all  in  Pennsylvania,  16  of  which  films  they 
had  to  examine  in  common  with  the  National  Board.  In  these  16 
films  (which  were  condemned  in  toto  by  the  Pennsylvania  Board) 
the  National  Board  in  New  York  made  only  two  minor  eliminations. 
It  is  practically  a  whitewash  of  the  whole  output. 

Massachusetts  has  two  statutes  which  the  opposition  claim 
are  sufficient  to  remedy  the  condition.    One  provides  that 

Whoever  as  owner,  manager,  director,  agent  or  in  any  other  ca- 
pacity prepares,  advertises,  gives,  presents  or  participates  in  any 
lewd,  obscene,  indecent,  immoral  or  impure  show  or  entertainment, 
or  in  any  show  or  entertainment  suggestive  of  lewdness,  obscenity, 
indecency,  immorality  or  impurity,  or  in  any  show  or  entertainment 
manifestly  tending  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  youth,  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year  or  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

The  p»an  which  the  industry  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Review  is  trying  to  superimpose  upon  the  rest 
of  the  country  under  the  name  of  "  the  Boston  Plan  "  is  that 
the  mayor  or  selectmen  of  each  city  and  town  shall  license 
all  films  approved  by  the  National  Board  of  Review,  without 
seeing  them  before  exhibition.  If  a  film  is  sufficiently  disap- 
proved by  the  public  to  become  a  controversial  matter,  then, 
the  mayor,  the  police  commissioner  and  chief  justice  of  the 
Municipal  Court  by  a  majority  vote  may  revoke  or  suspend 
any  such  license  at  their  pleasure,  according  to  the  above  law. 

It  is  evident  that  many  people  of  Massachusetts  do  not  agree 
to  this  plan,  and  "  the  ever-growing  agitation  for  the  •ensorship 
of  moving  picture  screens  "  would  indicate  that  citizens  of 
other  states  do  not  either. 

The  opposition  claims  that  state  censorship  is  unconstitu- 
tional, and  is  allied  to  censorship  of  the  press,  but  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  statutes  creating 
censorship,  both  in  Ohio  and  Kansas,  are  constitutional,  they 
do  not  infringe  upon  the  liberty  of  opinion,  and  the  exhibition 
of  motion  pictures  is  not  to  be  nor  intended  to  be  regarded  as 
part  of  the  press  of  the  country  as  organs  of  public  opinion. 

The  Committee  on  Mercantile  Affairs  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  with  a  membership  of  15,  has  reported  a  bill  for 
state  censorship  with  only  3  dissenting  votes.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  their  decision  will  be  supported  by  the  Geneial  Court. 


\W.  S.  McGuire,  Jr.,  executive  secretary,  National  Board  of  Review  of  Motion 
Pictures,   will   reply   to    this   article   in    the   Survey    for   April   24.— Editor.] 


Workers  by  Brain 

The   Intellectuals    in    Relation    to   the    British 
Movement  Toward  Workers'  Control 

By  Arthur  Gleason 


THE  intellectuals  in  the  British  trade  union  move- 
ment are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  busy  workers. 
So  close  is  the  harmony  in  which  they  and  the  in- 
dustrialists sing  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  por- 
tion of  a  manifesto  in  time  of  crisis  is  written  by  an  im- 
passioned labor  leader  locked  in  combat  with  the  grim  giants 
of  capitalism,  and  which  is  the  insidious  philosophy  of  a  cool 
young  social  scientist  from  the  serene  close  of  Oxford  or  Glas- 
gow. I  have  been  moved  by  the  pure  proletarian  accent  of 
a  broadside  from  a  transport  worker  only  to  find  that  it  had 
been  germinated  and  polished  off  in  the  laboratory  of  a  uni- 
versity thinker.  I  once  asked  a  machinist  shop  steward  whether 
his  well-known  idea  of  the  state  was  the  result  of  contact 
with  a  famous  young  university  writer.  "  I'm  converting 
him,"  he  replied.  And  I  asked  the  essayist  how  the  matter 
stood.  "  I'm  converting  him,"  he  answered.  That  is  how 
close  it  is.  It  is  an  interwoven  movement.  Both  groups  are 
enjoying  the  experience.  The  scholars  revel  in  the  tough- 
minded  reality  of  being  at  last  a  part  of  something  with  mass 
and  motion.  And  the  workers  are  pleased  to  find  themselves 
provided  with  a  vocabulary  and  a  philosophy. 

To  take  one  group  of  intellectuals,  the  guildsmen,  who  have 
powerfully  affected  the  thinking  of  trade  union  members:  In 
the  last  five  years,  the  guildsmen  have  done  a  service  akin  to 
that  done  by  Blatchford  for  a  former  generation.  They  don't 
write  as  simply  or  as  vigorously  as  Blatchford  did  in  Merrie 
England,  but  they,  like  him,  are  evangelists.  They  have  car- 
ried on  excellent  Salvation  Army  work  in  popularizing  the 
idea  of  a  British  brand  of  syndicalism.  They  have  domesti- 
cated that  immense  dynamic.  But  for  them,  the  Central 
Labor  College,  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  the  I.  W.  W., 
French  ideas,  the  phrases  of  Tom  Mann  and  the  tracts  of 
Daniel  De  Leon,  would  have  perhaps  been  the  only  deposit 
of  syndicalism  and  industrial  unionism.  The  result  would 
have  been  a  small  minority  of  workers  over-stimulated  with 
a  doctrine  that  omitted  one-half  the  truth.  But  Orage,  Cole, 
Mellor,  Hobson,  Bechhofer,  Reckitt,  and  a  few  others  ren- 
dered the  alien  vocabulary  into  a  British  blend  which  is  as 
pleasing  to  the  palate  as  Lipton's  tea. 

This  earnest,  tiny  group  (a  few  hundred  in  all  the  king- 
dom) appear  in  various  service  uniforms  and  play  many  parts. 
As  university  graduates,  they  are  at  the  heart  of  the  University 
Socialist  Federation.  As  Christians,  they  are  Church  Social- 
ists, sapping  the  established  church.  As  guildsmen,  they  con- 
duct a  league,  honeycombing  the  trade  unions.  As  investiga- 
tors, they  are  the  Labor  Research  Department,  affiliated  with 
important  members  of  the  trade  union  movement.  As  Fa- 
bians, they  buffet  Sidney  Webb.  As  journalists,  they  have 
entry  to  powerful  newspapers  and  weeklies.  As  writers,  such 
books  as  An  Introduction  to  Trade  Unionism,  Self-Govern- 
ment  in  Industry,  The  Payment  of  Wages,  Trade  Union- 
ism in  the  Railways,  are  in  some  instances  irreplaceable  be- 
cause of  the  careful  collection  of  facts  and  the  understanding 
of  currents  of  tendency.  But  their  great  service  has  been 
that  of  agitators  with  a  smashing  generalization.  Perhaps 
no  group  of  young,  ardent  men  with  a  message  ever  had  a 


more  fortunate  fate.  Their  influence  on  the  industrial  move- 
ment has  been  widespread.  It  is  visible  in  such  programs  as 
that  of  the  miners'  bill  for  nationalization,  the  demands  of 
the  railwaymen,  and  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Parliament. 

Having  done  their  job  manfully,  their  function  is  ending. 
What  is  wanted  now  is  no  longer  agitation,  but  education. 
To  illustrate:  In  the  evidence  of  George  Douglas  Howard 
Cole,  once  the  most  indefatigable  of  the  Guild  Socialists,  to 
the  Coal  Commission,  May  2,  1919,  he  spoke  of  "The  as- 
piration on  the  part  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  people  in- 
industry,  including  many  employers,  managers  and  workers, 
which  is  an  inspiration  to  serve  the  public  .  .  .  That  motive 
of  public  service  .  .  .  Discipline  by  an  organization  in  which 
you  are  conscious  of  your  own  citizenship  in  the  commu- 
nity .  .  .  Where  the  pit  committee  has  taken  other  functions 
[in  addition  to  control  over  absenteeism]  into  its  hands  it 
has  for  a  time  in  certain  districts  been  a  very  great  success.  I 
might  mention  certain  Derbyshire  collieries." 

Mr.  Cole  was  then  requested  by  Justice  Sankey  to  return 
to  the  commission  with  the  names  of  those  Derbyshire  com- 
mittees, which  had  a  share  in  direction  and  had  been  a  "  very 
great  success."  In  May  and  again  in  June  he  was  recalled 
but  failed  to  supply  the  information  asked,  saying  that  he  had 
relied  on  the  Miners'  Federation  to  get  it  for  him,  without 
success. 

Justice  Sankey  said  he  did  not  understand.  "  You  see,  you 
made  some  very  definite  statements  about  conversations  you 
had  with  regard  to  these  pit  committees.  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
about  that."  But  "  there  lives  no  record  of  reply."  Said 
Justice  Sankey:  "You  are  leaving  it  very  late.  I  relied  a 
great  deal  upon  your  promise  to  assist  us.  It  leaves  us  in  some 
difficulty.  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  about  these  committees 
which  I  regard  as  most  important." 

Mr.  Cole's  inability  to  produce  facts  in  substantiation  of 
his  statement  on  workers'  control,  (his  evidence  on  the  Derby- 
shire pit  committees),  was  clearly  not  only  a  disappointment 
to  Justice  Sankey,  but  forced  him  to  turn  to  the  public  ad- 
ministrator solution  of  Lord  Haldane,  rather  than  to  a  formu- 
lation of  workers'  control.  Justice  Sankey  incorporated  the 
suggestions  of  Lord  Haldane  because  he  was  in  easy  mastery 
of  his  facts  and  because  he  dealt  at  length  with  the  problem 
of  motive  in  industry.  Sankey  was  forced  to  reject  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  guild  witness,  because,  promising  facts,  he  gave 
none,  and  generalizing  on  "  aspiration,"  and  "  inspiration," 
he  did  not  reveal  knowledge  of  instincts  in  industry.  It  is 
conceivable  that  a  well-grounded  statement  of  workers'  con- 
trol might  have  won  for  the  miners  a  recognition  that  will 
now  be  delayed  through  a  transition  period  of  several  years. 

Justice  Sankey  had  to  consider  these  very  questions  in 
determining  the  constitution  of  the  coal  industry.  And  the 
evidence  and  the  Sankey  report  show  that  Lord  Haldane  and 
Sidney  Webb  and  the  London  School  of  Economics  had  at 
least  one  sort  of  answer,  which  had  a  basis  of  facts  in  col- 
lected experience  but  that  the  Guild  Socialists  had  failed 
to  establish  their  case  in  the  mind  of  the  judge. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  winged  his  arrows  of  doubt  to  the  same 
mark  when  he  talked  with  the  miners.  He  wanted  to  "  know 
exactly  what  you  mean  by  a  voice  in  control."  Is  it  safety 
or  commercial  control?  Is  "  voice  "  the  same  thing  as  "  con- 
trol"? 

Prof.  Alfred  Marshall  says  in  Industry  and  Trade   (page 

844): 

Unless  guild  organization  develops  some  notion,  of  which  it  at 
present  seems  to  have  made  no  forecast,  it  may  probably  drift  into 
chaos,  from  which  relief  can  be  found  only  in  military  despotism. 
In  this  matter  [discipline],  as  in  some  others,  Mr.  Cole  seems  to 
follow  closely  in  the  paths  of  St.  Simon,  Fourier,  and  other  early 
Socialists  of  noble  character  and  vivid  poetic  imagination.  The  last 
new  version  of  the  Golden  Age  is  to  bring  out  latent  powers  or 
goodness  in  human  nature;  the  task  of  regulation  is  to  be  as  simple 
as  it  would  be  if  all  men  were  as  unselfish  and  earnest  as  the  writer 
himself — the  vast  difficulties  of  modern  business  organization  are  so 
completely  left  out  of  account  as  to  imply  that  they  have  never  been 
seriously  studied. 

But  Professor  Marshall  also  states: 

The  state  can  now  look  to  the  main  body  of  workers  as  the  source 
of  much  of  that  higher  administrative  work,  which  used  to  belong 
almost  exclusively  to  the  well-to-do.  This  change  was  emphasized 
by  the  Whitley  report,  and  it  will  be  promoted  by  joint  industrial 
councils,  though  their  effort  may  not  reach  far  towards  a  wide  dis- 
semination of  the  supreme  tasks  of  conceiving  new  ventures,  weigh- 
ing their  promises  "".nd  their  risks,  and  making  a  wise  selection. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  formulate  the  demands  of  the  work- 
ers in  former  generations,  because  the  instinctive  reactions 
were  simple  to  read.  More  money  and  less  work — that  was 
as  easy  to  hit  right  as  to  know  what  a  drowning  man  wants. 
But  when  we  enter  the  region  of  progressive  self-government, 
the  devolution  of  power  to  associated  groups,  we  pass  over 
from  the  psychology  of  the  servile,  suffering,  rebellious,  but 
collectively  unified  consciousness  of  a  mass  to  the  various  re- 
actions of  those  groups.  We  shall  have  "  a  revolt  of  the  tech- 
nician, the  electrician,  the  chemist,  the  artist,  the  designer,  the 
manager.  We,  too,  want  to  have  self-determination ;  we  want 
to  have  control  over  our  working  life.  The  function  of  the 
draughtsman  is  to  draw  plans;  he  will  draw  plans  as  he  likes, 
and  will  not  be  tyrannized  over  by  the  manual  workers  for 
whom  he  is  drawing  plans." 

No  bridge  is  being  built  between  their  Day  of  Judgment 
— which  some  guildsmen  say  is  to  come  within  a  year  or  two 
"  when  the  capitalistic  system  crumbles  " — and  the  day  of 
workers'  control.  The  system  of  workers'  control  presup- 
poses four  things — that 

1.  The  workers  wish  control. 

2.  The  workers  are  capable  of  control. 

3.  The  technical,  managerial  and  directive  men  will  co- 
operate. 

4.  The  consumer  will  acquiesce. 

I  suggest  that  those  four  things  are  not  obtainable  within 
one  or  two  years  but  are  five  to  twenty-five  years  distant.  I 
refer  to  the  full  program.  The  first  steps  have  been  taken. 
Increasing  control  is  demanded  by  the  rank  and  file.  But  what 
the  percentage  of  control  will  finally  be,  no  one  knows. 

The  young  intellectuals  of  Britain  who  show  interest  in 
labor  are  singularly  unaware  of  the  nature  of  this  material 
under  examination.  The  great  instinctive  movement  of  the 
workers  is  pushing  on.  Theirs  not  to  reason  why.  But  it 
is  emphatically  the  business  of  students  of  the  labor  move- 
ment to  use  the  apparatus  and  technique  which  have  been  laid 
down  by  men  like  Graham  Wallas.  They  are  telling  the  work- 
ers what  the  workers  want,  without  themselves  possessing  an 
equipment  in  modern  psychology.  They  write  rationalistic 
paragraphs  about  "  service  "  and  "  motives  "  and  "  economic 
forces,"  without  at  all  realizing  that  there  are  instincts  in 
industry  which  break  those  Victorian  Oxford  ideas  into  fine 


splinters.  There  is  much  patient  work  to  be  done  in  the  psy- 
chology of  the  skilled  worker,  the  unskilled,  the  casual,  the 
technician,  the  manager,  before  they  can  be  at  all  jammed 
into  facilely  devised  categories  and  marshalled,  like  two  sets 
of  chessmen,  into  neat  opposing  forces,  to  be  moved  by  the 
Capablanca  of  the  intellectuals. 

One  of  the  distinguished  English  economists,  himself  a 
guildsman,  writes  me: 

I  have  thought  over  your  criticisms,  and  on  the  whole  I  agree  with 
them  as  to  the  method,  though  I  am  not  sure  they  very  much  affect 
the  substance  of  the  guildsmen's  conclusions.  My  only  criticism  on 
Graham  Wallas's  work  (which  I  admire)  is  that  it  is  sometimes  a 
rearrangement  under  new  categories  of  matter  which  is  already 
familiar,  and  which,  when  rearranged,  does  not  suggest  very  differ- 
ent conclusions.  Granted  that  man  is  not  "rational,"  what  is  the 
practical  application  thereof?  Presumably  that  he  should  be  as  ra- 
tional as  he  can.  No  doubt  political  terms  are  likely  to  be  strained 
when  transferred  to  the  sphere  of  economics,  e.  g.,  "self-govern- 
ment "  in  industry.  But  is  it  necessary  to  prove  the  psychological 
malaise  which  arises  when  men  are  unable  to  exercise  any  effective 
control  over  their  social  environment?  Is  it  not  legitimate  to  assume 
it,  and  to  argue  on  that  hypothesis? 

The  only  detailed  full-length  study  of  workers'  control  in 
Britain  has  been  made  by  an  American,  Carter  Goodrich, 
under  the  title  of  The  Frontier  of  Control.  His  book  is  in- 
dispensable for  one  who  would  know  the  area  of  control 
(much  of  it  negative,  the  control  of  restrictions  and  veto  and 
legislative  minima)  which  has  already  been  obtained  by  the 
workers,  and  the  direction  in  which  they  are  pushing  their 
frontier  into  new  territory.  His  sharp  analysis  breaks  up 
"  discipline  and  management "  into  their  functional  fact- 
content,  and  their  psychological  hinterland.  Mr.  Goodrich's 
study  is  only  a  beginning,  but  it  shows  what  is  needed. 

The  limitations  of  the  group  of  guildsmen  (with  notable 
exceptions,  including  J.  Paton  and  Frank  Hodges)  are  in 
ignorance  of  the  facts  concerning  workers'  control,  and  an  un- 
awareness  of  the  need  for  a  psychological  approach  to  the  mate- 
rial under  investigation.  Their  brilliant  and  incomparable 
pioneering  now  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  massive  and 
minute  work  of  men  like  Sidney  Webb,  in  one  field,  and  of 
Graham  Wallas  and  Harold  Laski,  Lord  Haldane  and  Jus- 
tice Sankey  in  other  fields. 

In  dealing  with  a  matter  like  workers'  control,  or  nationali- 
zation, or  a  forty-eight  hour  week,  the  British  way  is  to  let 
trouble  heap  up  through  several  years,  denying  there  is  any 
trouble,  till  it  bursts  into  a  crisis.  Then  a  scratch  committee 
of  experts  is  appointed,  who  work  at  break-neck  speed,  pool 
their  opinions  and  produce  a  report  of  recommendations  on 
what  to  do  to  be  saved.  This  is  drafted  as  a  parliamentary  bill, 
and  becomes  an  act,  a  law.  By  this  good-natured  optimistic 
postponing  way  of  theirs,  the  British  are  able  to  enjoy  life  as  a 
series  of  emergencies  which  sometimes  approach  disaster.  But 
the  actual  legislation  is  often  the  result  of  long,  stealthy, 
patient  propaganda.  Ideas  blow  up  and  down  the  countryside, 
like  seeds  on  the  wind,  and  at  last  find  lodgment  in  the  collec- 
tive mind.  After  many  years  they  result  in  legislation.  A  law 
once  passed  cannot  be  killed.  It  takes  root  and  becomes  an 
institution,  altering  society. 

This  is  the  British  way  to  push  on  into  the  jungle  without 
a  map  or  a  compass,  but  with  an  instinct  for  direction.  They 
write  good  history  of  their  journeying,  a  generation  or  a  cen- 
tury later,  but  they  keep  no  chronicle  of  the  day  as  it  falls. 
They  chop  away  at  the  facts  till  vast  heaps  lie  along  their  path. 
They  attempt  no  collection,  no  classification,  no  analysis,  no 
synthesis,  till  they  near  the  end  of  what  would  have  been  an 
easier  journey,  if  they  had  used  a  scientific  imagination.  But 
no  one  else  had  ever  made  the  journey,  nor  perhaps  would  have 
made  it  but  for  the  track  they  blasted. 
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The  Coal  Strike  Settlement 

NOT  in  a  long  time  has  any  group  of  men  responsible  for 
dealing  with  a  labor  controversy  talked  more  horse  sense 
to  their  fellow  countrymen  than  the  Bituminous  Coal  Com- 
mission in  the  report  which  has  just  brought  a  settlement  of 
the  issues  in  the  soft  coal  field.  The  constructive  suggestions 
offered  for  the  future  reorganization  of  the  coal  industry  go 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  Unless  the  fundamental  evils 
pointed  out  are  remedied  there  can  be  no  permanent  peace 
between  operators  and  miners  and  there  can  be  little  economic 
health  in  the  industry. 

The  commission,  or  a  majority,  awarded  an  increase  in 
wages  to  the  miners  of  approximately  27  per  cent.  This 
means  a  total  increased  wage  cost  of  $200,000,000,  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  on  October  31,  1919.  Under  the  new 
rate,  which  became  effective  April  1,  the  tonnage  workers  will 
have  received  an  average  increase  in  wages  since  191 3  of  80 
per  cent.  This  is  a  rough  approximation  of  the  advance  in 
the  cost  of  living.  John  P.  White,  the  miners'  representa- 
tive on  the  commission,  protested  against  this  award.  His 
argument  was  that  the  average  wage  obtained  by  miners  in 
19 1 3  was  less  than  the  cost  of  living  at  that  time.  Conse- 
quently an  advance  which  paralleled  the  rise  in  commodity 
prices  would  still  leave  the  miners  on  the  under  side  of  a 
proper  income. 

The  commission  recognized  the  industrial  conditions  which 
gave  rise  to  the  miners'  demand  for  a  six-hour  day  and  a  five- 
day  week.  It  did  not  sanction  this  demand,  but  forceful  argu- 
ments were  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  which 
had  led  men  to  seek  such  a  radically  shorter  working  period. 
In  essence,  as  pointed  out  in  the  Survey  of  November  22, 
1919,  this  was  the  seasonal  character  of  bituminous  coal  min- 
ing. Employment  is  irregular.  On  the  average,  for  the 
past  thirty  years,  it  was  reported,  the  number  of  possible  work- 
ing days  when  the  mines  were  not  in  operation  was  93.  In 
other  words,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  time  the  miners 
were  without  the  possibility  of  work.  The  commission  sug- 
gested a  number  of  remedies  through  which  evenness  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  coal  throughout  the  year  may  be 
obtained.  In  particular  the  cooperation  of  railroads,  public 
utilities  and  steel  companies  as  consumers  on  one  side,  and  of 
the  operators,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  banks 
and  the  federal  reserve  system  on  the  other  side,  was  sought. 
As  long  as  coal  is  produced  intermittently  the  costs  must  be 
higher  than  they  would  be  if  employment  was  regular.  From 
every  point  of  view  this  is  a  serious  waste.  The  miners,  the 
operators,  and  the  general  public  alike  are  its  victims.  The 
commission  has  detailed  suggestions  for  remedies.  These 
ought  to  be  put  into  effect.  The  practice  of  so  many  com- 
panies of  carrying  enough  men  on  their  rolls  to  meet  emer- 
gencies of  the  rush  season,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  dur- 
ing much  of  the  year  a  large  number  of  these  must  be  idle, 
is  indefensible  alike  from  economic  and  human  points  of  view. 

The  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  threw  needed  light  on 
other  essential  circumstances  in  the  coal  industry.  Among 
other  things  it  called  attention  to  petty  practices  which  have 
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survived  from  another  industrial  era.  Among  these  are  the 
practice  of  certain  operators  in  exacting  discounts  upon  ad- 
vances of  pay  made  between  pay  days  and  the  taking  of  profit 
by  certain  operators  on  articles  sold  to  the  miners  for  use  in 
the  industry.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  custom  of  making 
a  profit  on  powder  and  on  blacksmithing. 

From  the  public  point  of  view  a  significant  statement  was 
made  concerning  the  14  per  cent  wage  increase  authorized  by 
the  fuel  administrator,  Harry  A.  Garfield.  Although  Dr. 
Garfield  made  this  award  on  the  assumption  that  the  wage 
increase  would  not  be  passed  on  to  the  public  the  commis- 
sion found  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  tonnage  of  coal  moved  since  October  31  has  been  moved 
under  contracts  providing  for  automatic  price  increases  equiva- 
lent to  the  increases  resulting  from  changes  in  wage  scales. 
The  commission  was  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  allega- 
tions of  very  high  profits  made  concerning  some  of  the  coal 
companies  were  not  substantiated. 

On  the  whole  the  commission's  investigation  lays  the  basis 
for  an  important  readjustment  of  the  coal  industry.  Until 
obvious  evils  are  remedied  the  menace  of  instability  and  of 
excessive  costs  for  this  basic  commodity  must  continue. 

Creative  Workmanship 

THE  results  of  making  work  interesting  in  a  paper  mill 
were  described  recently  to  the  Industrial  Group  of  the 
Ethical  Culture  Society  in  New  York  by  an  industrial 
engineer  and  a  trade  union  leader.  Robert  B.  Wolf, 
the  engineer,  told  in  emphatic  terms  about  the  increase 
in  production.  "  When  I  took  charge  of  the  sulphite 
pulp  mill  of  the  Burgess  Company  at  Berlin,  New  Hamp- 
shire," he  said,  "  the  plant  was  putting  out  42,000  tons  per 
year  of  the  poorest  quality  fiber  produced  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  which  was  also  the  poorest  in  the  world.  It 
was  so  poor  that  our  customers  did  not  want  their  patrons  to 
know  that  their  paper  contained  Burgess  pulp.  At  the  end 
of  six  years,  without  adding  one  machine  to  the  plant,  the 
production  was  111,000  tons  of  pulp  yearly,  and  this  pulp  was 
of  better  quality  than  the  best  European  importation,  so  good 
that  our  customers  would  advertise  the  fact  that  they  were 
using  Burgess  pulp." 

John  P.  Burke,  president  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers,  told  the  workers' 
side  of  the  story.  "  Four  years  ago  I  worked  in  the  mill,"  he 
said ;  "  I  know  what  it  is  to  go  through  the  same  deadening 
motions  hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day.  When  that  work 
was  made  interesting  it  was  as  much  of  a  benefit  to  the 
workers  as  taking  four  hours  off  the  workday.  When  Mr. 
Wolf  explained  to  the  local  union  what  he  proposed  to  do, 
and  when  we  were  satisfied  that  he  had  no  ulterior  motives, 
we  cooperated  with  him,  because  the  labor  movement  believes 
in  progress,  not  in  stagnation."  Mr.  Burke  added,  inciden- 
tally, in  the  course  of  his  speech,  "  We  wish  that  all  the  men 
in  the  mills  were  as  good  union  men  as  Bob  Wolf." 

Mr.  Wolf's  vivid  personality  and  engaging  frankness  of 
manner  must  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  results  he 
has  achieved,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  but  the  methods  he  has 
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developed,  as  he  described  them  briefly,  are  well  worth  con- 
sideration. His  first  step  was  the  working  out  of  scientific 
standards  for  the  tasks.  To  begin  with,  for  example,  there 
were  nine  men  engaged  in  the  important  process  of  cooking 
the  pulp.  Each  man  cooked  by  his  own  rule-of-thumb  method, 
and  the  result  was  nine  different  kinds  of  pulp,  of  varying 
degrees  of  badness.  There  was  on  the  staff  of  the  plant  a 
chemist,  whose  function  was  to  make  certain  stereotyped  tests. 
Mr.  Wolf  proceeded  to  make  work  interesting  for  the  chem- 
ist by  putting  him  at  the  job  of  improving  the  quality  of  the 
pulp.  For  a  long  time  he  studied  the  cooking  process,  and 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  workmen  who  did  the  cooking 
he  accumulated  a  large  amount  of  technical  data.  At  length, 
by  the  use  of  this  data,  and  again  with  the  help  of  the  work- 
men, a  combination  of  variables,  temperature,  pressure, 
ccoking-time,  etc.,  was  worked  out  which  produced  good 
pulp.  A  chart  was  plotted  which  showed  graphically  the 
different  factors  in  the  "  ideal  "  cooking  process.  The  cookers 
readily  grasped  this  chart,  and  they  were  then  able  to  com- 
pare their  own  performance  with  the  chart  and  gradually  to 
make  their  efforts  approximate  the  standard.  To  show  how 
the  chance  to  exercise  intelligence  added  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  work,  Mr.  Wolf  told  the  story  of  a  man  who  had  been 
for  a  number  of  years  a  helper  in  filling  the  digesters.  He 
should  have  been  promoted  to  the  cook's  position,  but  he  took 
no  interest  in  the  cooking  operation,  and  men  were  constantly 
promoted  over  his  head.  Soon  after  the  new  plan  of  work 
had  been  adopted,  however,  he  came  to  Mr.  Wolf  and  told 
him  that  he  would  like  to  learn  to  cook.  He  said  he  had  not 
much  education,  but  that  his  wife,  who  used  to  be  a  school 
teacher,  had  helped  him  figure  the  cooking  charts,  and  that 
he  felt  pretty  sure  he  could  do  the  work.  Mr.  Wolf  gave  him 
a  chance  at  the  cooking,  and  while  his  foreman  was  skeptical 
at  first,  in  a  year  and  a  half  he  became  one  of  the  best  cooks. 
The  sharing  with  the  workmen  of  technical  knowledge  seems 
to  be  the  part  of  Mr.  Wolf's  system  which  distinguishes  it 
sharply  from  the  old  "  efficiency  "  systems.  In  both  cases  sci- 
entific accuracy  is  substituted  for  rule-of-thumb  methods,  but 
the  result  in  one  case  is  to  stamp  out  what  little  initiative  ex- 
isted, and  in  the  other  to  increase  initiative. 

Progress  records,  either  for  individuals  or  groups,  were 
worked  out  to  affect  almost  every  one  of  the  twelve  or  thir- 
teen hundred  men  in  the  mill.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
this  scheme  was  first  hit  upon  by  accident.  Mr.  Wolf  planned 
a  bonus  system,  and  when  this  was  turned  down  by  the  own- 
ers of  the  plant  he  conceived  the  idea  of  posting  the  records 
from  which  the  bonuses  would  have  been  paid.  As  an  im- 
provement on  purely  quantity  records  quality  records  were 
evolved,  and  it  was  found  that  certain  hard  feelings  en- 
gendered by  quantity  competition  disappeared  and  that  a  spirit 
of  intelligent  cooperation  among  the  men  took  its  place.  To 
improve  their  own  work  men  made  suggestions  for  improv- 
ing operating  conditions,  which  eventually  resulted  in  the  re- 
designing of  most  of  the  apparatus.  Then  one  day  a  work- 
man said,  "  We  don't  know  what  things  cost ;  if  we  knew  we 
could  save  materials."  The  result  was  that  cost  sheets,  which 
had  first  been  given  only  to  heads  of  departments,  were  given 
to  each  foreman  and  through  him  to  the  men.  Foremen  got 
into  the  habit  of  figuring  estimates  on  the  cost  of  their  work, 
and  then  trying  to  beat  their  own  estimates.  Some  of  the 
workmen  would  bring  scales  into  the  mill  to  weigh  the  material 
delivered  to  them,  to  make  sure  the  storehouse  was  not  beating 
them  on  the  material  charged  against  the  job.  The  net  re- 
sult was  the  cutting  in  two  of  the  maintenance  material  cost, 
with  a  saving  of  $20,000  a  month. 

Mr.  Wolf  emphasized  the  fact  that  no  bonuses  were  ever 
paid.  "  Our  men  were  we'l  paid,"  he  said,  "  better  paid 
than  those  in  any  similar  plant  in  the  country,  because  they 
earned  it.  But  the  payment  was  entirely  on  a  weekly  and 
hourly  basis." 

In  showing  the  relation  of  unionism  to  Mr.  Wolf's  work, 
Mr.  Burke  told  the  story  of  how  the  eight-hour  day  was 
won  in  the  Spanish  River  Paper  Mills,  where  Mr.  Wolf  re- 


cently had  charge.  The  mill  was  thoroughly  organized  and 
the  eight-hour  day  had  been  put  into  operation  except  in  one 
department  where  the  men  wanted  to  work  longer  hours  to 
make  more  money.  "  Finally  Mr.  Wolf  had  a  happy  thought. 
He  made  the  rate  for  the  long  shift  30  cents  an  hour,  and 
the  rate  for  the  short  shift  40  cents.  The  men  went  on  the 
eight-hour  basis."  Mr.  Burke  told  also  of  the  organization 
of  a  shop  committee  at  the  Spanish  River  mills.  The  gen- 
eral manager  first  asked  for  a  meeting  with  the  union  head 
and  talked  the  matter  over  with  him.  The  plan  contains 
the  provision  that  only  employes  who  are  in  good  standing 
in  their  union  are  eligible  for  nomination  as  representatives 
of  the  employes.  The  union  is  warmly  supporting  this  shop 
committee,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  fighting,  at  the  Kim- 
berly  Clark  mills  in  Wisconsin,  a  shop  committee  patterned 
after  that  of  the  International  Harvester  Company. 

As  a  result  of  his  industrial  experience  Mr.  Wolf  has  a 
fervent  belief  in  the  creative  capacities  of  the  workers  and 
their  willingness  to  cooperate  with  intelligent  management. 
"  Man's  desire  to  create  and  plan  is  his  most  fundamental  in- 
stinct," he  says.  "  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  give  the  work- 
man a  chance  to  use  his  brains  and  he  will  respond  in  fullest 
measure."  Eloise  Shellabarger. 


Trade  Union  Education 

ONE  of  the  historic  demands  of  the  workers  of  this  coun- 
try has  been  for  education  and  more  education.  Nearly 
a  century  ago  the  forerunners  of  the  present  trade  union 
movement  were  among  the  most  active  of  the  citizens  who 
were  urging  the  creation  of  a  true  system  of  public  educa- 
tion. Public  schools  have  not  brought  sufficiently  that  full 
grasp  on  fact  and  philosophy  for  which  the  earlier  trade 
unionists  so  tragically  yearned.  Consequently  sundry  exper- 
iments have  been  made  in  the  effort  to  supply  in  adult  life 
the  lack  of  education  which  is  entailed  by  premature  labor. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  experiments  is  the  work 
conducted  by  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union.  Louis  S.  Friedland,  director  of  education  for  the 
international  union,  describes  as  follows  the  work  of  his  or- 
ganization : 

"  The  educational  activities  of  the  international  began  as  early 
as  1914.  Since  then  the  work  has  developed  in  many  directions, 
until  today  the  educational  system  of  the  international  is  by 
far  the  most  important,  the  most  significant,  the  most  practical 
of  the  experiments  made  in  trade  union  education  in  our 
country.  The  large  number  of  labor  schools  and  colleges 
founded  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  bears  testimony  to  the 
vision  and  forethought  of  those  present  at  the  international 
convention  in  191 4  which  initiated  trade  union  education.  At 
present,  the  international  supports  a  workers'  university,  which 
meets  at  the  Washington  Irving  High  School  in  New  York 
city.  There  are  classes  for  officers  and  for  other  active  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  union.  The  business  agents  and  other  officers 
of  the  local  unions  attend  classes  of  an  advanced  or  post- 
graduate character  in  the  following  required  subjects: 
Economics  of  the  Industrial  System,  Advanced  English  and 
Written  Composition,  Psychology,  Public  Speaking,  Physical 
Training  and  Health,  Education,  Trade  Union  Problems  and 
Labor  and  Management. 

"  For  the  active  members  and  other  qualified  university  stu- 
dents there  is  a  similar  group  of  required  subjects.  Among  the 
elective  subjects  are  Present  Tendencies  in  Literature,  Ameri- 
can History  and  American  Civics,  Modern  European  History, 
Current  Events  and  Reconstruction  Problems,  the  Coopera- 
tive Movement,  and  Elementary  Science.  These  courses  were 
arranged  by  the  executive  educational  committee  of  which 
Harry  A.  Wander  is  the  chairman,  and  Fania  M.  Cohan  the 
secretary. 

"  The  students  participate  through  discussion  in  the  actual 
teaching.  In  this  and  in  other  ways  the  proper  technique  of 
teaching  adults  is  being  worked  out. 
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"  But  it  is  in  the  unity  centers  of  the  I.  L.  G.  W.  U.  that  the 
busy  active  pulse  of  the  educational  system  beats  most  con- 
stantly and  to  best  purpose.  In  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ments of  Education  of  New  York  city,  Philadelphia,  Newark, 
etc.,  suitable  class  rooms,  gymnasiums,  etc.,  are  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  international.  These  school  buildings,  chosen  for 
their  location  in  residential  sections,  are  called  Unity  Centers. 
In  New  York  city  there  are  six  such  centers. 

"  The  curriculum  of  these  centers  concerns  itself  largely  with 
the  study  of  the  English  language.  There  are  classes  in  Eng- 
lish, of  elementary,  intermediate,  advanced  and  high  school 
grades.  The  teachers  are  assigned  by  the  Evening  School  De- 
partment of  the  Board  of  Education.  At  each  unity  center 
there  is  a  recreation  worker  assigned  by  the  Department  of 
Community  and  Recreation  Centers.  The  international  ar- 
ranges, in  addition,  series  of  lectures  on  the  Labor  Movement, 
Trade  Unionism,  and  kindred  topics  in  economics.  The  rest 
of  the  curriculum  deals  with  the  more  cultural  interests,  such 
as  literature,  music,  art,  educational  films,  lectures  on  health, 
hygiene,  and  sex  education,  physical  training  and  social  recrea- 
tion. This  gives  each  unity  center  a  balanced  program  of 
educational  activities,  so  that  there  is  no  over-emphasis  on 
purely  intellectual  training. 

"  Another  phase  of  the  educational  work  is  the  extension 
division  which,  combining  art  and  education,  arranges  special 
lectures  and  concerts  for  local  unions,  giving  a  form  of  educa- 
tion that  reaches  the  homes  and  the  families  of  the  members. 
So  many  have  had  to  enter  shops  and  factories  before  they 
gained  knowledge  and  formed  character,  that  now  it  is  neces- 
sary to  regain  the  lost  ground." 

Labor  College  Curricula 

HOW  other  American  labor  colleges  are  attacking  the 
problem  of  education  for  workers  is  indicated  in  some 
measure  by  their  curricula.  At  the  Seattle  Workers'  Col- 
lege the  selection  of  subjects  for  study  was  determined  partly 
by  the  votes  of  prospective  students,  taken  through  a  coupon 
published  in  the  workers'  daily  paper,  the  Seattle  Union  Rec- 
ord. Public  Speaking  was  one  of  the  subjects  in  greatest  de- 
mand. The  course  is  being  given  this  year  by  the  head  of 
the  debating  department  of  the  University  of  Washington. 
He  is  using  as  material  for  speeches  the  political  platform  of 
the  Washington  Triple  Alliance,  which  is  composed  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  the  farmers  and  the  railway  work- 
ers. Cooperation  was  another  subject  which  the  Seattle  work- 
ers were  eager  to  learn  about,  naturally  enough,  in  view  of 
the  strength  of  the  local  cooperative  movement.  In  response 
to  this  demand  the  college  is  offering  this  term  three  courses 
dealing  with  cooperation,  entitled,  the  Cooperative  Move- 
ment, Cooperative  Accounting,  and  Cooperative  Business  Ad- 
ministration. The  other  subjects  for  the  term  are  Social 
Ethics,  Economics,  Elementary  English,  Local  Government, 
and  the  Care  of  Children  (a  course  for  mothers). 

Fifteen  unions  of  New  York  city,  members  of  the  United 
Labor  Education  Committee,  have  arranged  to  pay  tuition 
for  their  members  in  the  Rand  School  of  Social  Science.  The 
courses  for  which  these  workers  have  registered  in  the  largest 
numbers  during  this  term  are  American  Government,  Evo- 
lution of  the  State,  Elements  of  Economics,  American  Social 
History,  Modern  General  History,  Socialism,  Natural  Science, 
Labor  Problems  and  Correction  of  Foreign  Accent. 

The  Boston  Trade  Union  College  offered  the  following 
subjects  this  year  (the  letters  a,  b,  and  c  are  used  to  designate 
the  fall,  winter  and  spring  terms,  respectively)  : 

1.  English  Composition. 

(a)  Sentence  and  paragraph  planning  and  writing. 

(b)  Writing  of  business  letters. 

(c)  Essay  writing   based   on    models   from   literature   and   from 

current  periodicals. 

2.  Practice  in  Discussion. 

(a)  Good  form  in  public  speaking. 

(b)  Analysis  of  discussion  topics;  preparation  of  outlines;  short 

speeches. 


(c)   Speaking  on  current  problems  in  the  labor  movement.     For 
topics  see  8  c. 

3.  Literature. 

(a)  Masterpieces  of  the  literatures  of  different  nations. 

(b)  Greek   civilization:   democracy    and    literature    in    5th   cen- 

tury Athens. 

(c)  Landmarks  of  modern  literature. 

4.  Philosophy. 

(a)  The   philosophy  of   the   state;    the    rights   of   property   and 

labor. 

(b)  Ethics:  moral  problems  involved  in  politics  and  industry. 

(c)  Three  American  philosophers:  Royce,  James,  Dewey. 

5.  History  and  Government. 

(a)  The  American  Revolution,  the  Constitution,  and  Jeffersonian 

Democracy. 

(b)  Theory  and  practice  of  democracy  in  the  modern  state. 

6.  Law. 

(a)    Constitutional  Law.     Structure  of  national   and  state  gov- 
ernments. 

(b)  How  law  courts  work. 

(c)  Labor  legislation. 

7.  Economics. 

(a)  Production   and  exchange  of  wealth. 

(b)  Distribution   and  consumption  of  wealth. 

(c)  The  cooperative  movement. 

8.  Labor. 

(a)  Trade  Unions:  their  origin,  growth  and  present  program. 

(b)  History  of  the  changes  in  status  of  laborers  in  America. 

(c)  Collective  bargaining  through  shop  committees  and  joint  in- 

dustrial councils. 

9.  Physical  Science. 

(a)  The  Principles  of  Mechanics. 

(b)  Elementary  Chemistry. 

(c)  Food  Chemistry   (Elementary  Chemistry  prerequisite). 

Among  the  teachers  at  the  Boston  College  are  Dean  Ros- 
coe  Pound  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  William  Leavitt  Stod- 
dard, H.  W.  L.  Dana,  John  Graham  Brooks,  Harold  J. 
Laski,  Frank  William  Taussig,  Felix  Frankfurter  and  other 
members  of  the  faculties  of  Harvard,  Wellesley,  and  Sim- 
mons College.  The  Trade  Union  College  is  managed  by  the 
Boston  Central  Labor  Union. 

A  Distinguished  Record 

THE  Railroad  Administration  has  passed  into  the  realm 
of  history.  Governmental  operation  of  railroads  is 
now  a  memory.  It  is  possible  therefore  to  appreciate  the 
distinguished  service  offered  by  this  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  cool  mood  of  academic  appraisal.  The  report 
of  Walker  D.  Hines  to  the  President  summarizing  the  re- 
sults of  the  last  fourteen  months  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration gives  ample  opportunity  to  those  willing  to  regard 
the  national  transportation  problem  in  this  way.  The  record 
of  the  division  of  labor  shows  courageous  and  perspicacious 
leadership. 

Merely  to  list  the  wise  things  which  have  been  done  and 
the  foolish  ones  which  have  been  avoided  would  compose  an 
impressive  story.  Some  of  the  typical  acts  must  suffice.  Thus 
despite  a  time  of  unparalleled  unrest  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration had  not  one  authorized  strike.  Whatever  stop- 
pages occurred  were  in  violation  of  union  rules  and  were 
quickly  settled.  A  system  of  shop  committees,  informal  in 
structure  but  potent  in  consequence,  has  created  new  incen- 
tives to  productive  labor.  The  intelligence  of  workers  has 
been  enlisted  by  advising  with  their  leaders  in  advance  con- 
cerning important  changes  to  be  made.  A  singularly  effectual 
S)'stem  of  adjustment  boards  to  harmonize  industrial  relations 
is  now  bequeathed  to  the  private  railroad  managers.  These 
illustrations  hardly  touch  the  surface  of  accomplishment. 

The  hostile  critic  at  once  avers  that  the  good  was  undone 
by  surrendering  to  the  domination  of  the  railroad  unions.  No 
charge  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Wage  increases 
have  been  less  for  example  than  those  in  the  steel  industry. 
The  number  of  employes,  measured  by  the  hours  of  labor 
paid  for,  has  decreased.  The  actual  number  of  individuals 
on  the  payroll  has  of  course  increased  because  of  the  change 
from  the  ten-hour  to  the  eight-hour  day.  The  service  has 
been  kept  immaculately  free  from  politics.  The  production 
of  railroad  workers  tested  by  the  tons  of  freight  hauled  or 
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by  the  passengers  transported  has  increased  under  federal  op- 
eration. But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  particulars.  His- 
tory has  a  way  of  taking  care  of  itself  and  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration is  history.  For  those  citizens  interested  in  un- 
derstanding the  actualities  of  a  singularly  confused  public 
problem,  the  short  final  report  of  Walker  D.  Hines  affords 
refreshing  reading.  W.  L.  C. 

Women's  Wages  in   New  York 

ONLY  one  industry,  among  fourteen  in  New  York  state 
which  employed  large  numbers  of  women,  paid  the  women 
a  living  wage  in  1919.  The  data  on  which  this  assertion  is 
based  were  compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  a  study  covering  12,460  female  employes,  and 
are  now  published  by  the  Consumers'  League.  The  one  in- 
dustry which  paid  a  living  wage  was  women's  garments,  in 
which  the  workers  are  strongly  organized.  The  average  here 
was  $21.07  a  week.  The  lowest  earnings  were  in  confection- 
ery, where  the  average  was  $9-75  a  week.  Cigar  workers  re- 
ceived an  average  of  $10.58,  while  paper  box  workers  got 
$11.18.  In  contrast  to  these  earnings  $16.13  is  declared  by 
the  Consumers'  League  to  have  been  a  living  wage  in  New 
York  state  in  191 9.  The  figure  was  arrived  at  by  taking  the 
official  weekly  budget  for  a  working  woman  as  fixed  by  the 
New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission  in  1914, 
and  allowing  for  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  up  to  June, 
1919,  as  given  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

A  study  just  completed  by  the  Consumer's  League  in  New 
York  state,  covering  500  workers  in  a  variety  of  industries, 
shows  similar  earnings.  Nineteen  per  cent  of  the  workers 
received  less  than  $11  a  week,  71  per  cent  received  less  than 
$14,  and  88  per  cent  received  less  than  $16. 

Foster's  Report 

MORE  than  25  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  steel  indus- 
try were  directly  enrolled  by  the  National  Committee 
for  Organizing  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  during  the  organiz- 
ing campaign  associated  with  the  steel  strike  of  last  fall,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  prepared  by  William  Z.  Foster,  former 
secretary  of  the  committee,  for  submission  to  the  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  next  June.  The  number 
of  men  from  whom  the  committee  collected  deductions  upon 
initiation  fees  is  given  at  156,702.  However,  the  national 
committee  ceased  collecting  these  deductions  early  in  19 19,  and 
subsequently  enrollment  was  carried  on  by  local  unions.  For 
this  reason  the  report  does  not  give  the  total  number  of  steel 
employes  who  joined  the  unions,  but  it  presents  the  figure  of 
250,000  as  the  committee's  estimate.  This  would  claim  half 
the  steel  workers  in  the  country.  Of  the  number  enrolled 
directly  by  the  national  committee  the  figures  for  the  chief 
districts  are  approximately  as  follows: 

Pittsburgh    38,442 

Youngstown    19,000 

Cleveland   17,000 

Gary    16,000 

Chicago    11,000 

Buffalo   6,000 

Wheeling    5,000 

Pueblo    3,000 

Birmingham    1,500 

Nearly  half  of  the  men  enrolled  by  the  national  committee 
were  allotted  to  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel 
and  Tin  Workers,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  unskilled 
workers  in  the  industry.  The  skilled  workers  were  allotted 
to  such  organizations  as  the  machinists,  the  electrical  workers, 
etc. 

Mr.  Foster  has  also  prepared  a  report  on  the  steel  strike 
relief  fund.  The  total  contributions  to  this  fund,  as  reported 
by  Frank  Morrison,  secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  amounted  to  $418,141.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that 


the  largest  single  contribution  came  from  a  union  outside  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  the  Amalgamated  Garment  Workers.  Nearly  the 
entire  fund  was  used  to  provide  food  for  strikers.  The  sup- 
plies were  sent  out  from  the  Tri-State  Cooperative  Wholesale 
Society  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  Labor  Jury  at  Centralia 

C  IX  men,  delegated  by  organizations  affiliated  with  the 
^  A.  F.  of  L.  and  by  a  railway  brotherhood  division  to 
sit  as  a  "  labor  jury  "  through  the  trial  of  I.  W.  W.  mem- 
bers for  the  murder  of  Warren  O.  Grimm  at  Centralia, 
Washington,  rendered  unanimously  a  verdict  of  "  not  guilty." 
In  their  report  they  declare  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  of  the 
business  interests  of  Centralia  to  raid  the  I.  W.  W.  hall ;  that 
Warren  O.  Grimm  was  a  party  to  this  conspiracy;  that  the 
hall  was  unlawfully  raided ;  and  that  the  defendants  had  a 
right  to  defend  their  hall.  They  say  that  the  evidence  con- 
vinced them  that  an  attack  was  made  on  the  hall  before  a  shot 
was  fired.  They  also  charge  that  the  trial  was  unfair  because 
the  court  refused  to  admit  evidence  vital  to  the  defense,  and 
because  troops  and  American  Legion  members  were  brought 
to  Montesano,  the  trial  scene,  to  influence  the  jury.  The  or- 
ganizations represented  by  the  labor  jury  are  the  central  labor 
councils  of  Seattle,  Everett,  Tacoma  and  Portland,  the  Seattle 
Metal  Trades  Council,  and  the  Centralia  division  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 


A  Building  Guild 

THE  first  practical  demonstration  of  the  guild  plan  of 
industrial  control  is  imminent,  according  to  the  Man- 
chester Guardian.  A  group  known  as  the  Building  Guild 
Committee  has  made  a  tentative  offer  to  the  Manchester  City 
Council  to  build  2,000  houses  for  artisans.  There  is  a  pressing 
demand  in  Manchester  for  houses,  and  the  organized  workers 
in  the  building  industry  claim  that  they  can  build  quicker  and 
better  under  their  own  democratic  control  than  under  con- 
ditions beset  with  profit  taking.  The  Guild  Committee  has 
the  especial  backing  of  the  local  Operative  Bricklayers'  Society, 
and  the  Manchester  branch  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Building  Trade  Operatives  has  also  pledged  its  cooperation 
and  support  in  the  building  project. 

A  question  which  has  come  up  in  the  negotiations  between 
the  City  Council  and  the  Guild  Committee  is  whether  the 
committee  would  submit  to  the  usual  guarantees  and  sign  the 
usual  bonds,  if  it  entered  into  a  contract.  This  raises  an 
issue  that  has  been  theoretically  discussed  in  guild  circles  for 
two  years — the  possibility  of  group  credit  based  upon  the 
power  to  produce,  in  contrast  with  bank  credit  based  upon  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold.  The  Building  Guild  Committee 
argues  that  it  is  not  in  the  same  position  as  a  contractor.  His 
financial  stability  is  the  essential  thing,  because  he  cannot  con- 
trol the  supply  of  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Building 
Guild  Committee  has  an  ample  supply  of  labor,  perhaps 
even  a  monopoly  of  it,  whatever  its  financial  condition  may  be. 
Therefore,  a  financial  guarantee  on  its  part  would  be  beside 
the  point ;  what  is  called  for  is  a  guarantee  that  the  labor  will 
be  forthcoming  and  the  houses  built.  The  City  Council  has 
recognized,  to  some  extent,  the  validity  of  this  argument. 

While  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  Building  Guild  Com- 
mittee is  to  build  houses  and  so  to  ease  the  acute  housing 
situation,  its  ambition  is  to  become  the  parent  body  for  similar 
committees  in  other  towns  and  districts.  With  this  in  view 
it  hopes  to  build  up  an  organization  which  can  serve  as  a 
model.  Such  an  organization  would  include  representatives 
from  all  the  building  trades  and  also  from  the  architects  and 
other  technical  men,  for  the  guild  idea  entails  the  cooperation 
of  non-manual  as  well  as  manual  workers.  The  ultimate  aim 
of  the  Manchester  group  is  the  formation  of  a  National 
Guild. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Conducted  by 
EDWARD  T.  DEFINE 


Clinics  in  Minnesota 

TWENTY-FOUR  children's  specialists,  ten  dentists,  four- 
teen tuberculosis  sanatorium  medical  directors,  many  eye 
and  ear  experts,  the  Minnesota  Obstetrical  and  Gynecologi- 
cal Society,  and  a  trained  dietitian,  compose  the  staff  of  medi- 
cal advisers  of  the  Minnesota  Public  Health  Association,  who 
have  conducted  health  clinics  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  eighty- 
six  counties  in  the  state,  in  less  than  one  year's  time.  The 
idea  of  these  clinics  originated  with  Dr.  Walter  Ramsey,  of 
St.  Paul.  He  suggested  that  the  children's  specialises  of  the 
state  organize  and  bring  their  advice  to  the  people  in  the 
counties  instead  of  restricting  the  advantages  of  expert  diag- 
nosis of  children's  cases  to  the  people  living  in  the  larger 
cities.  His  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  and  the  Northwestern 
Pediatric  Society  was  formed.  The  officers  of  the  society  then 
met  with  the  Minnesota  Public  Health  Association  and  a 
plan  of  coordination  was  put  into  effect  almost  immediately. 

The  baby  clinics  admit  only  children  up  to  5  years  of 
age,  and  are  intended  for  infants  and  children  of  pre-school 
age  only.  To  provide  for  older  children,  the  State  Dental 
Association  was  therefore  invited  to  conduct  dental  clinics  for 
children  up  to  17  years  of  age.  The  dentists  accepted  the  invi- 
tation with  great  cordiality,  and  there  is  now  no  more  popu- 
lar form  of  clinic  than  this.  Nutritional  clinics  are  given 
also,  for  undernourished  children  from  5  to  17  years  of  age, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Pediatric  Department  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  Lucy  Cordinier  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Division.  Arrangements  have  now  been 
completed  with  the  Minnesota  Academy  of  Ophthalmology 
for  the  holding  of  eye  and  ear  clinics.  The  services  of  the 
tuberculosis  specialists  who  hold  tuberculosis  clinics  at  regu- 
lar intervals  in  their  sanatorium  districts  were  made  available 
for  holding  clinics  in  counties  outside  the  sanatorium  dis- 
tricts by  the  State  Advisory  Commission  on  Tuberculosis. 
The  State  Obstetrical  and  Gynecological  Society  is  now  fully 
organized  to  hold  maternal  welfare  clinics,  but  up  to  the 
present  none  has  been  held  by  thj  county  public  health 
associations. 

From  July,  1919,  to  February,  1920,  118  children's  clinics 
(now  called  baby  clinics),  13  nutritional  clinics,  41  dental 
clinics,  8  tuberculosis  clinics,  2  psychiatric  clinics  and  one  eye 
and  ear  clinic  have  been  given.  On  an  average  60  children 
under  5  years  of  age  are  examined  at  every  children's  clinic; 
35  children  of  school  age  at  the  nutritional  clinics  are  exam- 
ined, primarily  for  malnutrition,  but  the  physician  as  a  rule, 
"sees"  everything  from  club-feet  to  conjunctivitis;  seldom 
less  than  150  school  children  are  examined  at  dental  clinics; 
the  usual  number  presenting  themselves  at  the  tuberculosis 
clinic  is  fifty — more  or  less,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  clinic  is  advertised  and  worked  up ;  in  two  days  204  chil- 
dren were  examined  for  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear.  The 
total  number  of  persons  examined  to  date  at  clinics  given  by 
the  Minnesota  Public  Association  is  nearly  12,000.  The 
physicians  conducting  these  clinics  are  the  best  the  state 
affords. 

The  nature  of  the  work  is  to  diagnose  and  advise  rather 
than  to  treat.  Local  physicians,  dentists,  etc.,  are  invited  to 
attend,  and  to  bring  their  patients  if  they  wish.  Sometimes 
they  bring  their  own  families  for  examination.  Complete 
records  of  every  person  examined  are  made  at  the  time  of  the 
examination  on  approved  blanks,  copies  of  which  are  filed 
finally  with  the  local  county  public  health  association;  with 
the  county  nurse  (if  there  is  one)  for  foilow-up  work;  with 
the  attending  physician  of  the  examinee  (if  the  patient  has 
an  attending  physician),  or  the  parents  if  there  is  no  attend- 
ing physician.     A  lecture  open  to  the  public  is  given  by  the 


clinician  on  his  special  subject.  As  a  rule,  the  talk  is  deliv- 
ered the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  clinic  is  held. 

The  Minnesota  Public  Health  Association  plans  to  hold 
540  clinics  this  year,  and  expects  to  pay  about  $13,500  for 
salary  in  the  form  of  fees.  This  would  be  equivalent  per- 
haps to  employing  two  medical  experts  on  full  time  at  $6,700 
each.  In  the  540  clinics  which  will  be  held  this  year  35,000 
people,  on  a  rough  estimate,  will  receive  the  personal  atten- 
tion of  these  various  specialists.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  two 
medical  secretaries  in  one  year  could  examine  that  number  of 
people  and  give  540  lectures  on  health  besides.  Nor  could 
two  or  three  medical  men  have  between  them  the  equivalent 
of  the  specialized  knowledge  and  expert  skill  available  to  the 
Minnesota  Public  Health  Association  under  the  present 
arrangement. 

The  clinics  inspire  the  confidence  of  the  local  people.  The 
word  of  the  specialist  agreeing  with  that  of  their  own 
physician  is  usually  sufficient  to  induce  the  patient  to  seek 
the  necessary  form  of  treatment.  Another  point  is  that  many 
persons  (especially  children)  who  would  never  see  a  physician 
unless  seriously  ill,  come  to  clinics,  and  often  they  have  dis- 
eases or  defects  which  demand  attention.  The  clinician 
brings  home  that  fact  to  the  patient  or  his  parents  and  "  pre- 
vention "  receives  another  high  score.  The  clinics  moreover 
are  an  aid  to  the  local  physician  who  has  a  baffling  case. 

Since  the  clinics  only  diagnose  and  advise,  the  next  effort 
of  the  Minnesota  Public  Health  Association  will  be  to  influ- 
ence the  local  county  medical  and  dental  societies  to  organize 
local  dispensaries  for  free  treatment  of  those  who  cannot 
afford  medical  or  dental  services.  Honora  Costigan. 


A  Central  Dietetic  Bureau 

FREQUENTLY  the  only  thing  that  lies  between  self- 
support  and  dependency  is  the  state  of  nutrition  of  the 
wage-earner  of  the  family,  but  various  agencies  have  proved 
that  the  health  of  the  family  may  be  improved  and  conse- 
quently the  wage-earning  capacity  of  the  family  may  be  in- 
creased, through  the  cooperation  of  a  person  trained  in  nu- 
trition. The  success  of  this  intensive  work  in  families  led 
some  of  the  social  agencies  in  Boston  to  say,  "  Let  us  have 
a  central  bureau  to  which  any  agency  may  refer  its  nutri- 
tion problems."  In  July,  1918,  such  a  bureau  was  estab- 
lished as  a  branch  of  the  League  for  Preventive  Work. 

On  the  principle  that  preventive  measures  are  more  funda- 
mental and  far-reaching  than  curative  ones,  special  emphasis 
has  been  laid  on  the  work  with  children  who  are  in  danger 
of  becoming  social  burdens  later  in  life  because  of  present 
physical  weaknesses  due  to  improper  food.  These  children 
are  suffering  sometimes  because  of  an  insufficient  income  in 
the  family,  sometimes  because  an  adequate  income  is  un- 
wisely spent,  and  all  too  frequently  because  of  lack  of  dis- 
cipline. Instructions  have  been  given  showing  how  condi- 
tions must  be  changed  to  increase  the  strength  and  resistance 
of  these  children,  whether  through  financial  aid,  wise  plan- 
ning of  food  for  the  children,  or  discipline  of  them.  The 
results  have  been  so  gratifying  to  all  concerned  that  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year  the  one  field  worker  had  to  be  mul- 
tiplied several  times  to  meet  the  growing  number  of  requests 
for  help. 

In  providing  for  extension  of  the  work  it  seemed  best  to 
have  a  branch  office  in  each  section  of  the  city,  where  the 
workers  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  cooperate  with  the 
other  agencies  in  that  district  and  where  the  people  of  the 
district  would  feel  free  to  seek  advice.  Three  such  centers 
have  already  been  established  and  several  more  are  in  pro- 
cess of  development. 
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From  the  attitude  that  it  is  natural  that  children  should  be 
mal-nourished  in  families  of  limited  means,  that  we  must  ex- 
pect these  children  to  be  thin,  pale,  and  hollow-eyed,  and 
that  they  are  destined  to  go  through  life  handicapped  in  earn- 
ing a  living,  the  point  of  view  is  rapidly  changing  to  one  of 
reflection — reflection  as  to  the  measures  which  may  be  taken 
to  give  these  boys  and  girls  a  chance. 

The  dietetic  centers  have  not  only  found  their  place  among 
the  social  agencies  but  they  are  fast  becoming  a  recognized 
source  of  valuable  information  in  the  community.  They  are 
arousing  an  interest  in  food  as  related  to  health  among  both 
the  mothers  and  the  children.  The  general  propaganda*  put 
out  by  the  federal  and  local  governments  or  other  sources  has 
stimulated  an  interest  in  health  which  has  prompted  the  peo- 
ple to  seek  advice.  Those  who  have  been  unable  to  apply 
information  gained  in  group  conferences  or  through  litera- 
ture appreciate  this  opportunity  of  learning  what  to  eat  so 
as  to  be  healthy.  They  express  their  appreciation  in  terms 
that  are  sincere  and  unmistakable,  such  as: 

I  am  so  glad  to  know  these  things.  Why  hasn't  someone  told 
me  this  before? 

The  children   are  feeling  so  much  better   and  are  getting  on   so 

much  better  at  school  that  I  wouldn't  take  $50  for  what  Miss  S 

has  done  for  me. 

Fifty  dollars  means  much  to  a  woman  trying  to  provide  the 
essentials  for  health  from  a  very  small  income,  and  while 
this  is  to  be  taken  figuratively,  the  evident  gratitude  in  the 
tone  of  her  voice  carries  conviction. 

A  boy  stopped  at  one  of  the  centers  one  day  through  curi- 
osity and  returned  again  and  again  through  interest,  each 
day  bringing  from  one  to  eight  other  boys  with  him,  who 
were  serious  in  their  desire  to  know  whether  they  were  of 
average  weight,  and  if  not,  how  they  might  become  so.  In 
two  months  a  group  of  3  mal-nourished  children  grew  to  45. 
This  group  came  after  school  at  least  once  a  month  and  often 
once  a  week  to  be  weighed  and  to  get  instructions  as  to  how 
to  reach  the  goal  of  health  which  is  being  held  before  them. 
Of  course,  these  children  are  sent  to  a  doctor  for  a  physical 
examination  but  almost  invariably  the  doctor  says  that  in- 
struction in  food  and  other  health  habits  is  needed  as  much 
as  medical  attention.  L.  H.  Gillett. 

Books  as  Medicine 

A  T  the  request  of  Barnes  Hospital,  Margery  Doud,  of  the 
**-St.  Louis  Public  Library,  has  compiled  a  list  of  books  for 
hospital  patients.  Five  hundred  titles  are  included.  Vol- 
umes which  are  small,  light  in  weight,  and  printed  in  large 
type,  are  starred ;  and  the  classification  is  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose in  view,  as  follows: 

Light  and  entertaining  fiction. 

Fiction  with  more  extended  plots. 

Longer  novels. 

Stories  men  like. 

Mystery  and  detective  stories. 

Short  stories;  and  also  "short  stories  t»  read  aloud." 

Books  with  religious  significance. 

Stories  for  children,  suitable  for  grown-ups. 

Poetry. 

Plays. 

Essays. 

Satire  and  humor. 

Travel ;  and  "  more  exciting  books  of  travel." 

Out-of-door  books ;  and  "  more  exciting  out-of-door  books." 

History. 

Biography. 

Books  on  the  war:  fiction;  non-fiction. 

Miscellaneous. 

Miss  Doud  refers  to  the  necessity  for  keeping  in  mind  the 
great  diversity  of  tastes  to  be  found  in  a  large  hospital,  al- 
though the  books  are  selected  for  their  entertaining  quality 
rather  than  their  educational  value,  and  for  providing  for 
such  interests  as  are  represented  by  the  young  officer  who 
asked  for  Pilgrim's  Progress,  because  he  had  always  wanted 
to  read  it  and  had  never  happened  to  have  time.     Elizabeth 


Green,  librarian  of  the  hospital  which  asked  for  the  list,  writes 
a  brief  introduction,  in  which  she  suggests  the  place  which 
books  may  have  in  a  hospital,  and  their  value  as  a  thera- 
peutic influence: 

Reading  in  a  hospital  is  a  matter  of  more  than  passing  interest. 
Usually,  we  think  of  one  aspect  only,  relief  from  the  tedium  of  a 
hospital  experience.  This  has  its  value  and  in  itself  more  than 
justifies  a  hospital  library.  Another  phase  of  interest,  and  one  that 
is  beginning  to  assume  rather  large  proportions,  is  using  reading 
as  a  therapeutic  measure.  Unless  the  hospital  librarian  knows  the 
patient's  condition  as  well  as  the  contents  of  her  books,  she  is  not 
qualified  to  suggest  the  titles  that  will  help  the  doctor  in  his  treat- 
ment- 
Many  patients  who  are  not  allowed  to  read  might  have  that 
privilege  with  proper  selection.  The  patient  who  is  very  weal; 
may  read  a  light-weight  book  with  large  type,  without  much  fatigue. 
The  patient  depressed  over  his  condition,  who  has  a  rapid  heart 
and  is  extremely  nervous,  can  read,  if  he  can  find  something  that 
will  amuse  and  not  unduly  excite  him,  and  that  will  "take  him  out 
of  himself,"  thus  contributing  to  a  frame  of  mind  that  helps  his 
condition. 

During  the  time  when  a  patient  is  in  the  hospital,  there  is  often 
leisure  for  reading  that  has  never  been  experienced  before.  During 
this  period  of  enforced  inactivity  it  may  be  the  privilege  of  the 
hospital  library  to  ci^ivate  or  renew  the  experience  of  the  joy  of 
readi.ng.  Possibly  when  he  leaves  the  hospital  the  patient  may  find 
that  something  has  come  out  of  a  trying  experience  in  the  shape 
of  the  pleasure  that  a  good  book  may  have  in  store,  that  will  carry 
on  into  his  normal  life  and  have  its  place  in  his  general  well  being. 
Eye-strain  must  be  considered  in  the  reading  of  a  hospital,  for  a 
bed  patient  at  best  is  in  rather  a  poor  position.  Heavy  books,  small 
type  and  shiny  paper  are  things  to  be  avoided.  The  selection  of  a 
hospital  library  should  be  made  with  the  thought  of  weight,  size  of 
type  and  finish  of  paper. 

Family  Care  of  Mental  Cases 

MASSACHUSETTS  was  the  first  state  in  this  country 
to  adopt  the  method  of  family  care  for  the  mentally 
sick.  In  1885  the  central  board  was  authorized  to  place  pa- 
tients of  the  quiet  and  chronic  type  at  board  in  families.  Dur- 
ing the  first  few  years  thereafter,  the  state  board  was  reor- 
ganized, with  changes  in  the  executives  in  charge  of  the  de- 
partment, and  this  tended  to  prevent  continuity  of  policy.  A 
further  change  occurred  in  1898,  when  a  state  board  of  in- 
sanity was  created.  Benefiting  by  the  experiences  of  previ- 
ous years,  the  policy  of  caring  for  certain  types  of  the  men- 
tally sick  in  families  was  firmly  established.  In  1905  the  law 
was  broadened  to  allow  institutions,  as  well  as  the  board, 
to  place  patients  in  families. 

The  number  of  patients  boarded  out  at  the  close  of  each 
year  increased  from  34  in  1886  to  175  in  1892;  from  that 
time  there  was  a  gradual  decrease  until  1896,  after  which 
the  numbers  remained  about  stationary.  When  the  State 
Board  of  Insanity  came  into  being  in  1898  there  were  112 
boarded  in  families.    The  provision  of  the  law  is  that 

Any  patient  in  an  institution,  public  or  private,  used  wholly  or 
in  part  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  and  who  is  quiet  and  not  dan- 
gerous nor  committed  as  a  dipsomaniac  or  inebriate,  nor  addicted  to 
the  intemperate  use  of  narcotics  or  stimulants,  and  who  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Insanity,  may  be  placed  by 
said  board,  if  it  considers  it  expedient,  at  board  in  a  suitable  family 
or  place  in  the  commonwealth  or  elsewhere.  Any  such  patient  in 
a  public  institution  used  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  care  of  the  insane 
may  be  so  boarded  by  the  trustees  thereof,  and  such  boarder  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  inmate  of  the  institution.  The  cost  to  the  com- 
monwealth shall  not  exceed  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  a 
week  for  each  person. 

At  first  families  were  found  by  advertising  through  the 
press.  Later  applications  for  patients  were  made  by  fam- 
ilies direct.  Experience  has  shown  that  patients  should  be 
carefully  selected  for  boarding  out  and  that  there  should  be 
thorough  supervision  of  both  patients  and  families.  It  should 
be  demonstrated  that  the  patient  does  not  require  care  in  an 
institution — but  does  need  supervision,  and  that  there  is  no 
danger  to  the  public  involved.  Such  characteristics  as  vul- 
garity, immoral  tendencies, and  objectionable  peculiarities  would 
of  course,  be  sufficient  to  exclude  a  patient  from  considera- 
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tion  for  family  care.  Those  who  require  frequent  medical 
attention,  or  who  are  uncleanly,  unruly,  or  unstable,  would 
also  be  excluded  from  consideration.  As  a  precaution  there 
should  be  frequent  visitation  at  first,  while  the  patient  and 
family  are  becoming  adjusted  to  each  other.  Afterwards  vis- 
its may  be  at  intervals  of  three  months ;  of tener  if  occasion 
should  arise.  The  supervision  should  be  painstaking  and  in- 
telligent, with  as  little  annoyance  as  possible,  and  should  in- 
clude instruction  which  will  enable  the  family  to  do  all  that 
is  needed  for  the  patient  in  its  care.  Family  care  presents 
fewer  dangers  for  patients  past  middle  life,  and  grows  more 
attractive   with   advancing  years. 

Prejudice  against  this  method  of  care  has  disappeared  with 
more  complete  knowledge  of  the  type  of  cases  for  whom  it  is 
suitable  and  with  practical  demonstration  of  its  usefulness. 
As  a  rule,  the  patients  are  not  regarded  as  mentally  sick  but 
rather  as  merely  peculiar.  While  the  care-takers  are  actu- 
ated by  a  desire  to  add  to  their  incomes,  they  almost  invari- 
ably show  a  kindly  personal  interest.  Some  years  ago  a  study 
of  the  cases  placed  out  over  a  period  of  twenty  years  showed 
that  one  out  of  every  five  became  self-supporting.  By  giv- 
ing patients  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to 
be  useful,  this  method  of  care  acts  as  an  incentive  in  assist- 
ing many  to  self-support  who  otherwise  would  remain  in  in- 
stitutions. 

The  State  Board  of  Insanity,  created  in  1898,  appointed  a 
physician  as  medical  visitor  to  stimulate  the  work  of  placing 
patients  in  families  and  a  woman  agent  to  visit  the  patient 
at  regular  intervals.  Later,  with  the  increased  number  un- 
der  care,  two  women  visitors  were  employed. 

From  1901  on,  patients  were  placed  out  in  increasing  num- 
bers. In  1 910  there  were  275  in  families  under  the  state 
board,  and  10  under  trustees  of  institutions,  a  total  of  285. 
This  increased  to  341  in  1914.  After  a  reorganization  of 
the  board,  which  occurred  in  191 4,  institutions  were  requested 
to  care  for  such  boarded-out  patients  as  were  in  each  hos- 
pital district.  The  close  of  1915  showed  403  patients  in  fam- 
ilies: 317  under  institutions  and  86  under  the  state  board. 
The  Commission  on  Mental  Diseases  (now  the  Department 
of  Mental  Diseases)  succeeded  the  State  Board  of  Insanity 
in  1916.  At  the  end  of  that  year  there  were  398  patients  in 
families.  During  the  abnormal  period  of  the  past  few  years, 
shortage  of  employes,  higher  wages  paid  in  the  community, 
increase  in  cost  of  living,  and  other  causes  have  made  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  institutions  themselves  extremely  trying; 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  satis- 
factory boarding  places  because  of  the  marked  advance  in  cost 
of  living  and  the  small  rate  of  board  allowed.  The  last  sta- 
tistical year  ended  with  255  patients  boarded  out. 

The  story  of  thirty-four  years  of  care  in  families  has  dem- 
onstrated conclusively  its  practicability.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions and  with  proper  supervision  a  definite  standard  should 
be  maintained  in  this  method  of  care,  which  is  but  one  part 
of  the  entire  plan  of  state  care  of  the  mentally  ill.  For  such 
persons  as  are  suitable  for  placing  in  families  there  would 
seem  to  be  many  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  institu- 
tional care  and,  in  addition,  a  nearer  approach  to  normal 
living.  Nellie  F.  Ball. 

Pennsylvania  Safety  Congress 

A  SUCCESSION  of  inspiring  meetings  was  offered  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  in 
their  safety  congress  held  in  Harrisburg,  March  21-25.  The 
whole  series,  beginning  with  a  presentation  of  the  safety 
problem  in  the  churches  of  the  city  on  the  first  day  of  the 
congress,  and  ending  with  the  Tenth  Conference  of  Industrial 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Engineering  of  this  depart- 
ment, was  an  effort  to  place  before  the  people  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  delegates  from  many  other  states,  the  necessity  for 
the  close  cooperation  of  industry  with  labor  if  the  maximum 


efficiency  that  is  so  necessary  at  the  present  time  is  to  be  assured. 

The  position  of  the  foreman,  both  with  respect  to  the  men 
under  him — his  opportunity  for  obtaining  their  loyalty, 
friendship,  and  with  it  increased  output — and  his  relations  to 
the  plant  management,  the  safety  and  industrial  relations  de- 
partments, were  emphasized  by  men  who  have  had  opportunity 
to  view  the  problem  from  every  angle.  The  necessity  for 
increased  compensation  for  loss  of  earning  power  incurred  in 
industry  and  the  extension  of  this  principle  to  all  workers  was 
strongly  emphasized.  Americanization — its  necessity,  its 
possibilities,  and  its  opportunities — was  thoughtfully  pre- 
sented. A  strong  plea  was  made  to  eliminate  from  industry 
the  costly  and  wasteful  strike  by  mediation  of  differences 
before  the  occurrence  of  a  strike  or  lock-out. 

On  the  day  devoted  to  industrial  medicine,  the  questions 
considered  were  a  general  plan  for  health  education  for  the 
worker  and  the  fitting  of  the  subnormal  worker  to  a  safe  and 
profitable  job;  the  reclaiming  of  the  industrially  injured  by  a 
process  of  rehabilitation,  and  the  offering  of  compensation  for 
disease  contracted  as  a  result  of  occupation,  together  with  the 
elimination  of  the  fakir  applying  for  industrial  compensation; 
standard  equipment  for  and  treatment  in  plant  dispensaries; 
and  heart  disease  and  influenza  and  their  effect  on  our  indus- 
trial population. 

The  proceedings  of  this  congress  will  be  issued  in  pamph- 
let form  as  soon  as  possible  and  may  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.  Francis  D.  Patterson,  M.D. 


Public  Health:  a  Definition 

IN  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Dr.  James  John 
Garth  Wilkinson,  an  English  surgeon  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica and  taught  in  one  of  the  medical  schools  of  Pennsylvania, 
published  a  book  with  the  quaint  title,  The  Human  Body 
and  Its  Connexion  with  Man.  The  time  may  have  passed 
for  writing  a  book  to  establish  that  there  is  such  a  connection, 
but  Dr.  Wilkinson  put  on  record  many  reflections  which  are 
by  no  means  out  of  date.  His  conception  of  public  health, 
for  instance,  and  its  relation  to  "  private  health,"  is  worth 
pondering  over  to-day: 

The  science  of  private  health  is  of  individual  concern,  and  lies 
in  making  the  best  of  our  own  circumstances,  for  the  strength,  im- 
provement, and  enjoyment  of  the  organism.  It  chooses  a  healthful 
place  to  live  in;  keeps  clean  the  person  and  the  house;  superintends 
diet  and  clothing,  and  all  that  belong  to  cheer;  and  aims  also  to 
keep  the  mind  easy.  In  short,  it  is  the  analysis  and  perfection  of 
bodykeeping  and  housekeeping.  But  it  stops  for  the  most  part  with 
the  front  door.  It  gives  you  the  best  of  everything,  but  without  en- 
suring the  goodness  of  the  best.  You  can  have  excellent  meat  and 
wine  on  this  principle,  if  the  town  supplies  them ;  good  air  if  the 
neighborhood  be  favorable;  good  drainage  if  there  be  natural  outfall 
and  the  sea  washes  up  conveniently  to  carry  away  your  refuse.  This 
private  health  is  the  property  of  the  strong,  the  vigorous,  the  wealthy 
and  the  fortunate,  who  have  the  pick  of  circumstances,  and  are  the 
favorites  of  the  hour;  but  even  with  them  it  is  casual  and  impure, 
not  the  maximum  of  the  public  health,  but  the  minimum  of  the  public 
inconvenience  and  disease.  Nature  has  done  what  she  can  in  pro- 
ducing the  robust  individuals  who  belong  to  this  class  but  it  is 
committed  to  ourselves  to  enlarge  the  class  until  it  embraces  every- 
body. 

The  science  of  public  health  undertakes  this  task,  and  aims  to  do 
for  everybody  what  it  seems  nobody's  vocation  to  do  for  himself. 
Private  weakness  and  impotence  is  its  field  of  operations;  the  want 
of  virtue  in  persons  is  what  it  has  to  compensate.  It  knows  of  houses 
only  as  little  dots  in  streets,  and  streets  only  as  fine  lines  in  towns. 
In  short,  it  looks  from  the  community  at  individuals,  and  is  necessar- 
ily tyrannous  until  its  work  is  done,  after  which  freedom  of  a  new 
kind  breathes  everywhere.  It  washes  the  foulest  faces  first,  strikes 
at  the  Stygian  neighborhoods,  keeps  company  with  publicans  and 
sinners,  and  always  begins  where  it  left  off  with  the  remaining 
dirtiest  man.  Soap  and  towels  from  the  toes  upward:  "He  who 
would  be  clean  needs  only  to  wash  his  feet."  Yet  the  problem  grows 
up  street  after  street,  until  we  find  it  is  the  whole  metropolis  that 
is  stated.  In  good  faith,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  private  health; 
health  is  the  Saxon  for  wholeness,  and  wholeness  is  the  public  health. 
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EDUCATION  AND  CHILD  WELFARE 


Conducted  by 
WINTHROP  D.  LANE 


Soviets  and  Schools 

TN  the  dispatches  that  Lincoln  Eyre  has  been  cabling  from 
■*•  Soviet  Russia  to  the  New  York  World  there  is  an  interest- 
ing interview  with  Lunacharsky,  the  people's  commissary  for 
public  instruction,  in  regard  to  the  state  of  education  in  that 
communist  society.  In  this  interview  one  is  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  apparent  determination  of  the  present  leaders 
of  Russia  to  build  their  experiment  in  government  upon  a 
literate  and  self-conscious  electorate.  Many  of  their  prob- 
lems, moreover,  seem  to  be  similar  to  those  confronting  our 
own  schools. 

Lunacharsky  began  by  commenting  upon  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  schools  and  pupils  since  the  days  of  the  czar.  In 
the  Tver  government,  he  said,  the  number  of  schools  had 
grown  from  2,800  in  1916  to  3,400  at  the  beginning  of  1920. 
The  pupils  had  increased  during  this  same  period  from 
160,000  to  278,000;  the  teachers  had  tripled  in  number. 
Even  in  far  off  Turkestan  the  number  of  children  receiving 
first  grade  instruction  had  mounted  from  40,000  to  120,000, 
while  the  number  of  teachers  rose  from  2,000  to  5,000.  The 
government,  said  Lunacharsky,  despite  the  shortage  of  paper 
and  of  printing  facilities,  had  supplied  school  books  gratui- 
tously to  2,500,000  pupils  in  1919.  It  had  also  distributed 
9,400,000  pairs  of  shoes  to  the  wards  of  the  Soviet  state.  Its 
educational  budget  last  year  reached  what  Mr.  Eyre  calls 
the  "  amazing  figure  "  of  20,000,000,000  rubles. 

The  people's  commissary  then  referred  Mr.  Eyre  to  the 
celebrated  anti-illiteracy  decree  issued  by  the  Council  of 
People's  Commissaries,  which  read  in  part : 

The  whole  population  of  the  Soviet  republic  must  be  able  to  read 
and  write.  All  Russians  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fifty  who 
are  illiterate  are  bound  thereby  to  learn  to  read  and  write  in  the 
Russian  language  or  in  their  original  tongue  as  they  please.  All 
literate  persons  may  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  teaching  the  illiterate. 
The  period  in  which  illiteracy  shall  be  abolished  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  municipal  or  provincial  soviet  in  each  district. 

For  adult  citizens  undergoing  instruction  in  reading  and  writing 
the  working  day  is  abridged  by  two  hours  during  the  entire  educa- 
tional period.  Citizens  evading  duties  specified  by  this  decree  or 
in  any  way  interfering  with  its  provisions  are  subject  to  trial  by 
the  revolutonary  tribunal. 

"  Before  the  revolution,"  Lunacharsky  continued,  "  there 
were  more  than  100,000,000  illiterates  in  that  part  of  Russia 
now  controlled  by  the  Soviets.  How  many  of  these  have 
learned  to  read  and  write  in  the  past  two  years  I  cannot  say, 
for  accurate  statistics  covering  the  whole  country  are  lacking. 
This  we  know,  however,  that  where  there  were  originally 
scarcely  15  per  cent  of  literate  Red  soldiers  there  are  now 
nearly  60  per  cent."  In  the  navy,  he  said,  there  is  virtually  no 
illiteracy.  In  Petrograd  illiteracy  has  decreased  from  30  per 
cent  of  the  population  to  8  per  cent.  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
predict,"  declared  Lunacharsky,  "  that  in  three  years  there 
will  be  no  more  illiteracy  throughout  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Soviet  republic." 

The  measures  taken  to  enforce  elementary  education  among 
adults  are  apparently  far-reaching.  Every  school,  both  in  city 
and  country,  is  reserved  during  certain  hours  of  the  day  or 
evening  for  classes  of  illiterate  grown-ups.  "  It  is  a  quaint 
sight,"  said  Lunacharsky,  "  to  see  bearded  peasants  having 
the  alphabet  drummed  into  them  at  the  same  small  desks  at 
which  their  children,  perhaps  one  hour  before,  were  receiving 
instruction  on  far  more  erudite  matter."  If  one  fails  to 
acquire  the  ability  to  read  and  write  without  a  sufficient  rea- 
son, "  he  or  she  is  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  in  Soviet  elec- 
tions, and  receives  only  a  third  category  food  card.  In  the 
event  of  continued  refusal  to  elevate  one's  self  out  of  illiteracy 
still  harsher  penalties  may  be  imposed." 


Lunacharsky  continued : 

Workers  in  the  cities  are  for  the  most  part  only  too  eager  to  learn. 
J"  H  (V  SeCuT  T,  task,  is  comPHcated  by  the  superstitious 
dread  of  too  much  knowledge  that  is  so  common  among  the  peasants. 
Through  long  centuries  the  priests  have  inculcated  in  the  Moujik  the 
belief  that  education  was  not  for  such,  and  that  any  attempt  on  his 
PTu  for-i,nt.fI«:tuaIcbett«ment  might  be  construed  as  trafficking 
with  the  Evil  One.  Sometimes  we  have  to  overcome  these  childish 
fears  by  rather  forceful  proceedings.  We  are  determined  to  permit 
nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  national  enlightenment  because  in 
that  way  only  does  salvation  for  the  mass  of  people  lie. 

"How  about  finding  teachers  for  all  these  new  schools?" 
asked  Mr.  Eyre. 

"  That  is  the  hardest  problem  we  have  to  solve,"  answered 
Lunacharsky.  "  In  principle  we  have  mobilized  all  persons 
sufficiently  cultured  and  who  are  not  needed  for  other  pur- 
poses to  serve  as  instructors,  but  obviously  we  can  entrust 
the  teaching  of  our  children  only  to  those  who  share  the  ideals 
to  which  we  aspire."  The  crisis  of  teacher  shortage  has  been 
passed,  he  said,  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  in  the  secondary 
schools  the  situation  is  still  serious.  Since  high  school 
teachers  under  the  old  regime  "  enjoyed  privileges  which 
placed  them  almost  in  the  professional  class,"  they  were 
stanch  supporters  of  czarism  "  and  "more  than  ready  to 
sabotage  our  educational  machinery."  At  first  firm  measures 
were  used  with  them,  but  lately  their  opposition  has  been 
passive.     Lunacharsky  continued: 

_  It  is  not  easy  to  accustom  conservative  individuals  to  whom  the 
imperial  system  gave  autocratic  authority  over  the  children  in  their 
care  to  the  Bolshevik  theories  of  school  administration.  We  feel  that 
a  teacher  should  be  not  a  dictator  but  an  adviser  and  comrade  of 
his  pupils,  and  that  his  discipline  should  be  enforced  morally  rather 
than  physically.  Thus,  each  school  is  managed  not  only  by  the 
teacher  alone  but  by  a  committee  composed  of  teachers,  representa- 
tives of  the  children's  parents  and  delegates  of  the  pupils,  them- 
selves over  the  age  of  twelve,  to  which  is  added  an  envoy  of  the 
local  branch  of  the  Commissariat  of  Public  Instruction.  Of  course, 
in  the  actual  classroom  the  teacher's  sway  is  unquestioned.  Vigorous 
efforts  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  considerable,  though 
still  inadequate,  number  of  training  centres  for  teachers. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  of  our  programme  is  the  formation 
of  pedagogic  courses  designed  to  prepare  a  teaching  personnel  for 
abnormal  children.  The  curriculum  includes  the  study  of  physical 
and  psychological  peculiarities  of  the  child  and  of  methods  for 
overcoming  such  defects  through  tuition. 

_  As  for  lectures  on  particular  subjects  outside  the  ordinary  educa- 
tional scope,  there  are  so  many  I  could  not  attempt  to  enumerate 
them.  Here  in  Moscow  our  prospective  teachers  were  offered  in  one 
week  a  popular  lecture  on  the  solar  system  by  the  distinguished 
Prof.  Mikhaileleff,  a  report  by  Igor  Grabar,  a  famous  historian  of 
Russian  art,  dealing  with  his  recent  archaeological  researches  in  the 
Volga  region,  and  a  series  of  talks  on  the  history  of  music.  I  sup- 
pose those  of  our  enemies  who  still  regard  us  as  a  gang  of  brutalized 
murderers  would  be  rather  surprised  to  hear  that  we  go  in  for  such 
abstract  erudition. 

"Physically  Able" 

T  TNDER  the  title,  What  Is  Happening  to  the  Children 
^  of  Massachusetts?  the  Consumers'  League  of  that  state 
publishes  some  startling  facts.  It  appears  that  before  a  child 
can  receive  an  employment  certificate,  under  the  law  of 
Massachusetts,  he  must  first  have  a  certificate  bearing  the 
signature  of  a  physician  who  declares  that  the  child  has  been 
examined  by  him  and  "  is  in  sufficiently  sound  health  and 
physically  able  to  perform  the  work  indicated."  Yet  out  of 
76,265  children  who  were  granted  employment  certificates  in 
fifty-four  towns  during  the  three  years  1917-19,  not  one  child 
ivas  rejected  as  being  physically  unfit  for  work.  It  is,  of 
course,  incredible,  as  the  league  points  out,  that  all  of  these 
children  should  have  been  "  in  sufficiently  sound  health  and 
physically  able  "  to  enter  industry.  When  one  considers  that 
nearly  one-half   (47  per  cent)   of  the  men  examined  for  the 
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draft  in  Massachusetts  were  rejected,  it  is  natural  to  wonder 
whether  it  is  possible  that  the  adolescent  children  of  that  state 
are  so  much  sounder  physically  than  her  young  men.  Is  the 
explanation  that  the  standards  for  entering  industry,  with  its 
eight  hours  of  work  a  day  and  its  strain  upon  young  children, 
are  so  much  lower  than  those  for  efficiency  in  the  army? 

Of  course,  the  real  explanation  is  that  the  law  is  not 
enforced.  In  many  places  the  physicians  frankly  admit, 
according  to  the  league,  that  they  have  not  the  time  and  are 
not  sufficiently  paid  to  examine  the  children  thoroughly. 
They  simply  sign  the  card,  sometimes  making  no  pretence  at 
examination,  sometimes  looking  in  the  child's  mouth  or  ask- 
ing some  perfunctory  question.  "  It  has  been  reported  to  us," 
says  the  league,  "  that  in  one  city  the  children  filed  past  a 
desk,  gave  their  names  and  the  nature  of  their  job,  and  the 
card  was  signed  by  the  physician.  The  card  reads  '  the  under- 
signed hereby  certifies  that  he  has  thoroughly  examined  the 
following  named  child.'  "  Of  the  77  places  reported  upon, 
the  average  time  given  to  the  examination  of  each  child  was 
five  minutes  or  upwards  in  41  and  from  one  to  five  minutes 
in  36. 

Even  in  towns  where  children  were  rejected,  the  percen- 
tage of  rejections  was  so  small  as  to  indicate  neglect.  Only 
1,423  children  were  rejected  out  of  38,009  examined  in  the 
other  23  towns  (exclusive  of  the  54  above  mentioned)  for 
which  the  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries  has  statistics. 
Since  1,316  of  these  were  from  Boston  (where  the  most 
efficient  examining  seems  to  be  done),  the  remaining  22 
towns  had  but  107  rejections  among  them — a  record  of  less 
than  1  per  cent  for  the  majority.  As  "  usually  carried  out," 
says  the  league,  the  present  system  "  is  a  direct  evasion  of 
the  law." 

The  league  further  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  child 
labor,  which  we  are  prone  to  regard  as  diminishing  in  this 
country,  is  rapidly  increasing  in  Massachusetts.  From  19 15 
to  19 1 8  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  working 
children  of  about  125  per  cent,  as  compared  with  an  increase 
of  3  per  cent  in  the  population.  Of  the  60,000  children  who 
each  )rear  become  14  years  of  age,  30,000  leave  school  for 
work  during  that  year.  The  number  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age  who  were  at  work  in  1919  was  43,000.  Among 
the  trades  which  these  children  usually  enter  are:  for  the 
girls,  candy  factories  and  retail  store  work;  for  boys,  machine 
shops  and  messenger  service;  for  both,  other  manufacturing 
establishments.  By  far  the  greatest  number  enter  the  textile 
industry. 

The  league  presents  such  records  as  these,  showing  what 
happens  to  children  who  enter  work  for  which  they  are  not 
physically  fit: 

A  girl  with  a  weak  spine  operated  a  foot  press  with  the  re- 
sult that  her  spine  became  deformed ;  a  girl  with  tubercular 
throat  trouble  performed  dusty  work  in  a  bag  factory  and 
aggravated  her  tubercular  condition;  a  nervous  girl  of  fourteen 
clipped  cloth  in  a  garment  factory  all  day  long  for  an  entire 
year  until  the  constant  use  of  the  scissors,  the  constant  use  of 
the  same  set  of  muscles,  brought  on  a  severe  case  of  chorea 
affecting  chiefly  the  right  arm,  neck  and  face  and  she  broke 
down  completely. 

Another  instance  is  that  of  a  young  girl  about  sixteen  who 
applied  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Industrial  Clinic  for 
treatment.  She  had  worked  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  a  shirt 
factory  marking  the  place  on  the  shirts  where  the  buttons 
were  to  go.  This  involved  standing  and  reaching  over.  The 
girl  had  tubercular  hip  disease  when  two  years  old  and  was 
supposed  to  be  cured,  but  through  the  strain  involved  in  her 
work  she  had  developed  acute  foot  trouble  and  had  come 
near  to  bringing  on  the  tubercular  condition  once  more.  If 
the  physician  who  examined  her  for  her  employment  certifi- 
cate had  had  a  history  of  her  case  and  any  familiarity  with 
the  processes  of  her  proposed  occupation,  he  would  not  have 
allowed  her  to  take  that  particular  job. 

The  league  believes  that  the  working  age  should  be  raised 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years,  and  that  the  thorough  physi- 


cal examination  should  be  enforced.  With  respect  to  the 
sec:  rid  of  these,  the  league  believes  that  a  standard  must  be 
formulated  in  regard  to  the  height,  weight  and  development 
of  the  child.  Even  if  children  be  found  free  from  any  specific 
trouble,  such  as  weak  heart,  weak  lungs,  etc.,  they  must  not 
be  given  their  certificates  if  they  fall  below  this  required 
standard  of  development.  The  certifying  physician  should  no 
longer  be  a  school,  family  or  appointed  physician,  but  should 
be  a  well  paid,  competent  physician  appointed  by  the  school 
committee  and  responsible  to  it;  women  are  especially  well 
fitted  for  this  class  of  work.  Moreover,  the  physician  should 
be  required  by  law  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  industries 
in  his  district,  because  the  certificate  is  for  a  specific  job 
designated  on  the  card  that  he  signs.  There  should  be  a  re- 
examination at  certain  intervals  if  the  physician  feels  that  the 
child  ought  to  be  watched,  and  there  should  always  be  re- 
examination when  the  child  changes  to  an  occupation  of 
another  nature.  Finally,  the  physician  should  have  access  to 
such  physical  records  as  the  school  may  have  in  regard  to 
each  child.  If  these  regulations  are  properly  enforced,  the 
league  believes  that  a  large  part  of  the  ill-health  and  many 
of  the  physical  defects  of  our  young  working  population  will 
be  done  away  with. 

The  Kenyon  Bill 

CJOCIAL  workers  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  Kenyon 
^Americanization  bill  (S.  No.  3375)  now  pending  before 
Congress.  This  bill  appropriates  federal  money  to  the  various 
states  to  be  spent  in  the  education  of  persons  who  are  illiter- 
ate and  others  who  are  unable  to  speak,  read  or  write  the 
English  language.  The  sum  of  $6,500,000  is  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921.  The  money  is  to  be 
apportioned  to  the  several  states,  through  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Education,  in  the  ratio  which  the  number  of  resident 
illiterates  and  others  unable  to  speak,  read  or  write  English 
bears  to  the  number  of  such  persons  in  the  country  at  large. 
The  state  must  appropriate  an  amount  equal  to  the  federal 
allotment  and  it  must  accept  the  provisions  of  the  act  be- 
fore it  receives  the  money.  The  prescribed  instruction  must 
be  required  of  all  residents  belonging  to  the  classes  above 
named  who  are  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
except  those  physically  or  mentally  unfit.  For  persons  be- 
tween twenty-one  and  fifty  the  instruction  is  optional.  This 
instruction  must  be  approved  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior, 
and  must  include  the  study  of  American  history,  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  civil  government  and  of  the  principles  of  the 
federal  constitution.  Compulsory  instruction  for  alien  adults 
and  minors  who  could  not  speak,  read  or  write  English  was 
stricken  out  of  the  bill. 

The  special  legislative  committee  of  the  United  Neighbor- 
hood Houses  of  New  York  has  gone  on  record  as  favoring 
the  bill  because,  among  other  reasons,  it  is  based  upon  the 
"  sound  theory  that  a  common  language  is  an  invaluable 
channel  through  which  alien  residents  may  gain  a  common 
understanding  of  American  institutions " ;  and  also  because 
it  recognizes  an  obligation  by  the  state  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  learning  of  that  language.  The  committee  be- 
lieves however,  that  the  legislation  by  no  means  completes  the 
work  of  Americanization.  Its  comment  is  interesting  in  the 
light  of  other  recent  governmental  activities: 

Ability  to  speak,  read  and  write  English  is  not  the  end  of  Ameri- 
canization. It  is  not  even  the  essence  thereof.  It  simply  makes  more 
accessible  and  more  readily  understandable  the  inherent  fineness  of 
our  institutions.  But  this  characteristic  is  most  tellingly  emphasized 
in  the  immigrant's  actual  contact  with  government  officials  and 
American  citizens.  These  are  in  striking  need  of  education  with 
respect  to  their  roles,  in  the  process  of  Americanization.  No  bureau 
or  department,  however  efficient  and  no  ability  to  speak  our  tongue 
can  win  for  our  government  the  loyalty  of  the  alien  unless  his  con- 
tact with  government  agents,  his  relations  with  courts  of  law,  the 
conditions  under  which  he  works  and  lives,  the  very  process  of 
naturalization  itself  demonstrate  that  he  is  a  human  being  of  pre- 
sumably good  intentions,  entitled  to  be  treated  and  regarded  as 
such  with  decent  respect  and  consideration. 
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SOCIAL  THEORY  IN  RECENT  BOOKS 


The  New  Social  Order 

By  Harry  F.  Ward.  Macmillan  Company. 
384  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $2.70. 

In  this  latest  of  his  several  volumes  Pro- 
fessor Ward  makes  his  most  notable  contri- 
bution to  the  religious  interpretation  of  the 
changing  social  order.  He  has  risen  to  his 
task  from  one  point  of  insight  and  outlook 
to  another  while  fulfilling  his  function  as 
preacher  and  teacher.  His  pastorate  in  Chi- 
cago's great  industrial  districts  gave  him  in- 
sights into  very  concrete  situations.  The 
specific  scriptural  teachings  applicable  there- 
to and  interpreted  thereby  added  material 
to  the  motive  for  publishing  his  early  Bible 
class  studies  on  Poverty  and  Wealth.  His 
formulation  of  principles  grew  into  his  con- 
structively «ritical  brief  books  on  Social 
Evangelism  and  The  Gospel  for  the  Work- 
ing World.  Meanwhile  he  did  much  toward 
crystallizing  the  articles  of  the  declaration 
of  industrial  faith  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Council  of  Protestant  Churches,  a  running 
commentary  upon  which  he  issued  under  the 
title  of  The  Social  Creed  of  the  Churches. 

His  authorship  has  now  ripened  into  this 
far  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  treat- 
ment of  the  principles  and  programs  of  the 
new  social  order.  The  programs  gathered 
from  different  lands  and  distinct  groups  of 
their  peoples  suggested  the  principles  which, 
however,  are  formulated  and  treated  inde- 
pendently of  them.  The  keywords  of  both 
which  head  several  chapters  are  Equality, 
Universal  Service,  Efficiency,  Supremacy  of 
Personality  and  Solidarity. 

Growing  out  of  the  "conjunction  of  eco- 
nomic pressure  and  idealistic  impulse,"  the 
new  order  is  regarded  as  "  fundamentally  a 
task  for  religion  as  well  as  for  economic  and 
social  science  and  practical  organization," 
as  it  involves  a  spiritual  transformation,  or 
it  cannot  be."  From  this  point  of  view  the 
politico-economic  aspects  of  each  principle 
are  both  critically  and  constructively  dis- 
cussed. A  comparative  study  is  made  of  the 
programs  proclaimed  by  the  British  Labor 
party  and  other  groups  of  workers,  both 
American  and  foreign,  by  the  Russian  Soviet 
republic,  by  the  Quaker  employers  of  Eng- 
land and  others  abroad  and  at  home,  by  the 
League  of  Nations  covenant  and  other  gov- 
ernmental provisions,  and  by  the  great 
church  bodies  of  England,  Canada  and 
America.  The  collection  of  these  historic 
documents  in  a  single  volume  gives  it  a  per- 
manent reference  value. 

Professor  Ward's  discussion  of  the  contro- 
verted points  dealt  with  is  frank  and  fear- 
less, notwithstanding,  perhaps  the  more  be- 
cause of,  the  criticism  he  has  all  along  met 
from  certain  ecclesiastical  and  special  inter- 
est groups.  His  generalizations  are  some- 
times more  sweeping  than  comprehensive,  as 
when  "solidarity"  is  said  to  be  prevented 
so  much  more  by  class  cleavage  and  nation- 
alism than  by  anything  else;  that  if  it  could 
pass  these  barriers  "  it  would  not  halt  long 
before  race  antagonism,  which  is  simply 
nationalism  writ  large."  His  criticism  like- 
wise becomes  more  incisive  than  constructive 
when  the  League  of  Nations  covenant  is  re- 
jected for  being  born  of  "  the  spirit  of  the 
old  order  "  and  for  not  being  the  goal  of  the 
idealism  prompted  by  the  war,  and  when  no 
credit  is  given  it  for  being  a  possible  point 
of  departure  from  the  old  war-order  of  the 
world  rulers  toward  a  new  peace  order  of 
the  leagued  democratic  peoples. 

The  trend  of  progress  is  traced  in  his  con- 
clusions far  more  definitely  to  the  abandon- 
ment    of     the     present     capitalistic     order, 


"gradually  and  progressively,"  however, 
than  to  any  other  definite  form  of  industrial 
and  social  organization.  No  encouragement 
to  impatience  and  to  the  forces  of  destruction 
is  given  by  this  assurance.  On  the  contrary, 
the  volume  closes  with  many  warnings 
against  reliance  upon  coercion  and  material- 
istic resources  which  can  only  defer  and  de- 
stroy the  upbuilding  of  a  democratic  world 
order.  The  one  hope  is  held  to  be  that  the 
multitudes  will  have  capacity  for  self-mas- 
tery and  social  self-sacrifice,  through  which 
alone  such  a  new  order  can  be  born,  survive 
and  triumph. 

Like  the  late  Prof.  Walter  Rauschen- 
bush,  whose  interpretative  leadership  he 
worthily  carries  on  and  out,  Professor  Ward 
is  hopeless  of  the  existing  order,  as  incom- 
patible with  the  ethics  of  Christianity  and 
the  mandatory  hopes  begotten  by  it  in  the 
masses  of  mankind.  But  unlike  Professor 
Rauschenbush,  whose  Christianity  and  the 
Social  Crisis  ends  with  an  avowal  of  so- 
cialism, Professor  Ward  avows  belief  in  no 
one  form  of  social  order.  His  faith  follows 
only  what  seems  to  him  to  be  the  direction 
of  progress  from  competition  to  cooperation, 
from  profiteering  to  service,  from  the  mech- 
anism of  materialistic  organization  to  a  spir- 
itual dynamic  working  through  a  sacrificial 
motive  toward  the  Christian  goal.  This 
idealism  so  far  from  being  considered  apart 
from  existing  conditions  and  tendencies  is 
squarely  faced  by  them,  while  the  distance 
to  the  realization  of  this  hope  is  measured 
by  obedience  to  present  duty  in  the  improve- 
ment of  every  possible  opportunity. 

Graham  Taylor. 
*      *      * 

The  Nationalization  Peril 

By  G.   E.   Raine.     Thornton   Butterworth, 
London.     128   pp.     Price  3s.  6d;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.05. 
Socialism  versus  Civilization 

By  Boris  Brasol.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
289  pp.  Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $2.25. 

Mr.  Raine's  book  deals  with  practical  is- 
sues, Mr.  Brasol's  with  policies  and  theories; 
both  are  directed  against  socialism.  Mr. 
Raine  likes  to  think  of  himself  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  consumer  and,  in  fact,  presents 
many  of  the  arguments  against  state  activity 
and  its  extension  which  are  current  in  the 
circles  of  those  who  are  nothing  but  con- 
sumers. But  in  the  main  his  book  consists 
of  arguments  against  the  nationalization  of 
the  coal  mines  and  an  analysis  of  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  it.  This  is  about  as  in- 
telligent and  readable  a  presentation  of  that 
case  as  has  appeared;  the  ironic  humor  with 
which  the  theme  is  treated  at  times  only 
makes  the  book  the  more  entertaining. 

As  Professor  Carver  points  out  in  his  in- 
troduction to  Socialism  versus  Civilization, 
this  book  does  not  deal  with  all  forms  of 
socialism  but  with  the  doctrines  of  Karl 
Marx  and  their  more  recent  development. 
It  is  a  serious  contribution,  based  on  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  literature  and  inten- 
sive study  of  recent  events  in  Russia  and 
elsewhere.  The  effort  of  the  author  is  that 
of  most  present-day  anti-socialist  writers:  to 
relate  "socialistic"  experiments  and  pro- 
posals to  Marxian  doctrines  which  can  be 
disproved  and  thus  to  discredit  them.  He 
also  follows  the  current  fashion  in  repeated 
cheap  sneers  at  "parlor"  Bolsheviki — as 
though  the  advancement  of  other  economic 
or  political  causes  never  had  proceeded  from 
a  like  environment — and  in  basing  a  whole 
structure  of  argument  on  unproved  and 
sometimes  erroneous  assertions,  such,  for  in- 


stance as  the  statement  that  the  Plumb  plan 
must  fail  because  only  private  initiative  can 
fulfill  the  vital  task  of  developing  the  na- 
tional railway  system.  While  it  cannot  be 
recommended  to  the  opponent  of  socialism 
as  an  altogether  reliable  armory  of  argu- 
ments, the  book,  nevertheless,  often  hits  the 
nail  and  should  prove  stimulating  and  useful 
to  the  convinced  Socialist  and  to  the  impar- 
tial student.  B.  L. 


Walled  Towns 

By  Ralph   Adams  Cram.     Marshall  Jones 
Co.     105  pp.     Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.40. 
Gold,  Frankincense  and  Myrrh 

By  Ralph  Adams  Cram.  Marshall  Jones 
Co.  Ill  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.40. 

Mr.  Cram,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of 
living  American  architects,  finds  our  mode 
of  life  so  hopelessly  at  variance  with  the 
requirements  of  a  worthy  human  existence 
that  he  scorns  all  efforts  at  half-hearted  and 
timorous  reform,  in  whatever  field  of  activ- 
ity, and  demands  that  we  go  back  to  more 
primitive  beginnings  and  make  a  new  start. 
Essentially  individualistic  in  his  outlook,  he 
finds  neither  promise  nor  attraction  in 
the  ideals  of  socialism  or  milder  forms  of 
economically  applied  democracy.  Nor  does 
be  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  catastrophic 
revolution  which  will  make  an  end  of  our 
present  misshapen  civilization  and  usher  in 
a  new  era.  Step  by  step,  beginning  with  the 
religious  re-orientation  of  the  individual, 
and  then  of  the  small  group  or  community, 
must  a  new  community  life  be  built  up  in 
which  the  five  demands  of  poverty,  chas- 
tity and  obedience,  brotherhood  and  work 
will  be  the  basic  principles. 

In  Walled  Towns,  Mr.  Cram  developt 
his  vision  of  the  new  religious  community 
as  it  may  find  practical  embodiment  in  the 
midst  of  our  American  social  life  as  it  ie 
today.  The  walled  tow*  of  his  vision  re- 
sembles the  mediaeval  town — but  with  this 
difference  that  the  interaction  of  motives 
and  activities  which  makes  up  its  organic 
community  life  is  not  developed  through  a 
slow  adaptation  of  ancient  traditions  to 
economic  and  political  needs  but  deliber- 
ately introduced  through  the  conscious  will 
of  its  citizenship.  The  spiritual  bond  which 
holds  such  a  community  together  is  that  of 
the  monastery  rather  than  of  the  guild  or- 
ganization. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  proposal  running 
counter  in  fundamentals  to  nearly  all  reform 
programs  of  these  days  that  boast  large 
numbers  of  adherents,  a  proposal  neverthe- 
less which  touches  upon  unformulated  de- 
sires among  ever  growing  number*  of 
thoughtful  and  aspiring  men  and  women. 
They  are  presented  eloquently  and  with 
transcending  sincerity.  Even  though  the 
appeal  may  find  full  response  only  among 
a  few,  no  one  can  read  these  books,  and 
especially  the  one  last  mentioned,  without 
finding  his  own  hopes  for  humanity  clari- 
fied and  stimulated.  B.  L. 

•     •     • 
Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems 

Revised  Edition.     By  Charles  A.  Ellwood. 

American  Book  Co.    416  pp.     Price  $1.50; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.70. 

Professor  Ellwood's  volume  is  so  well 
known  to  all  students  of  sociology  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  the  reviewer  to  give  even 
the  briefest  outline  of  its  contents.  Since  this 
is  ar  new  edition  of  such  a  standard  work  it 
is  only  necessary  to  indicate  and  estimate  the 
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new  materials  incorporated  into  it.  The 
latest  revision  has  not  altered  the  original 
plan  or  organization  of  the  book;  and  the 
new  materials  have  been  so  neatly  interpo- 
lated as  not  to  destroy  the  flow  of  the  orig- 
inal text.  The  main  purpose  of  the  revision 
has  been  to  bring  the  text  up  to  the  level  of 
new  statistical  material  and  also  the  new 
problems  of  social  reconstruction. 

Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  revi- 
sion, however,  applies  to  the  reference  lists 
for  supplementary  reading  which  the  author 
appends  to  each  chapter.  He  has  brought 
these  references  strictly  up  to  date  and  has 
added  many  new  titles  to  the  original  read- 
ing lists. 

The  principal  problems  to  which  Professor 
Ellwood  has  attempted  to  bring  sociological 
light  from  the  standpoint  of  social  recon- 
struction are  revolutionary  socialism,  the 
family,  immigration,  and  socialized  educa- 
tion. His  remarks  on  measures  for  Ameri- 
canization are  sane  and  uncontaminated  by 
the  sentimentalism  which  is  so  rampant  at 
present.  His  conclusions  on  the  problem  of 
reconstructing  family  life  indicate  not  only 
thorough  sociological  understanding,  but 
good  common  sense. 

Altogether,  the  value  of  Professor  Ell- 
wood's  book  has  been  decidedly  enhanced  in 
its  new  form,  and  should  continue  to  appeal 
to  a  large  group  of  students  who  need  an 
elementary  text  which  very  neatly  combines 
some  social  theory  and  a  very  large  amount 
of  ordered  information  about  concrete  social 
problems.  Arthur  J.  Todd. 


The    Philosophy   of   Conflict   and   Other 
Essays 

By  Harvelock  Ellis.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
299    pp.      Price    $2.50;    by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $2.60. 

Outstandingly  interesting  in  this  latest  col- 
lection of  Ellis'  war-time  essays  are  his 
sympathetic  biographical  studies,  notably 
those  of  Luther,  Herbert  Spencer  and  Cow- 
ley. The  pieces  which  interpret  the  most 
recent  events  in  politics  and  social  life  are 
full  of  wise  reflection  and  penetrating  an- 
alysis. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  ex- 
actly when  the  one  entitled  Vae  Victoribus 
was  written ;  it  sketches  the  shift  of  the  bur- 
den of  war  from  the  conquered  to  the  con- 
quering nations  which  in  recent  months  has 
become  apparent  to  all  eyes. 

In  a  chapter  entitled  The  Drink  Pro- 
gramme of  the  Future,  the  author  betrays  a 
weariness  with  a  subject  which,  the  striking 
difference  in  results  notwithstanding,  has 
been  fought  over  longer  and  more  bitterly 
in  Great  Britain  than  here;  he  is  for  pub- 
lic ownership,  but  apparently  without 
enthusiasm. 

Welcome  to  most  readers  will  be  Ellis'  re- 
view of  the  Freudian  theory  as  it  has  devel- 
oped in  two  decades  and  as  it  stands  today. 
He  does  not,  as  is  now  the  fashion,  treat 
Freud  as  a  creative  artist  with  a  vision  in 
which  ordinary  mortals  cannot  be  expected 
to  follow  him,  but  insists  on  the  importance 
of  his  contribution  to  scientific  knowledge. 

All  Roads  Lead  to  Calvary 

By  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  348  pp.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.95- 

"  I  had  always  had  the  idea  that  it  was  up 
to  the  old  people  to  put  the  world  to  rights," 
says  a  young  man  recently  returned  from 
China,  when,  back  in  London,  he  finds  the 
most  vital  reform  movements  carried  on  by 
quite  young  people.  "  Yes,"  he  is  told. 
"  We  are  founding  the  League  of  Youth. 
You've  got  to  be  in  it.  We  are  going  to 
establish  branches  all  round  the  world." 
This  latest  novel  of  Mr.  Jerome  pictures  the 
striving  of  young  people  for  a  new  and  bet- 


ter world,  a  striving  so  simple  and  genuine 
that  it  gets  them  into  all  sorts  of  trouble. 

Much  of  the  haphazard  groping  of  youth 
for  a  finer  relationship  to  humanity,  which 
entails  so  much  suffering,  could  be  directed 
into  safer  channels,  we  are  shown,  if  prep- 
aration for  the  actual  problems  of  life,  espe- 
cially among  the  presumedly  "  educated  " 
classes,  were  more  adequate.  "  Ought  there 
not,"  we  are  asked,  "  to  be  a  school  for  re- 
formers, a  training  college  where  could  be 
inculcated  self-examination,  patience,  tem- 
perance, subordination  to  duty;  with  lectures 
on  the  fundamental  laws,  within  which  all 
progress  must  be  accomplished,  outside  which 
lay  confusion  and  explosions;  with  lectures 
on  history,  showing  how  improvements  had 
been  brought  about  and  how  failure  had  been 
invited,  thus  avoiding  much  waste  of  reform- 
ing zeal ;  with  lectures  on  the  properties  and 
tendencies  of  human  nature,  forbidding  the 
attempt  to  treat  it  as  a  sum  in  rule  of  three?" 

As  in  his  other  novels,  Mr.  Jerome  is  in 
this  book  at  times  sentimental,  and  permits 
himself  considerable  latitude  in  inflicting 
long  drawn-out  harangues  on  readers  intent 
upon  entertainment  Nevertheless,  he  has 
produced  a  book  of  great  beauty  and  appeal. 

A  Cry  out  of  the  Dark 
By     Henry    Bailey    Stevens.       Four     Seas 
Company.      88   pp.     Price   $1.25;    by   mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.40. 

This  little  book  of  three  one-act  plays  in- 
terprets the  world  war  as  seen  by  Christ — 
proving  it  un-Christian;  by  the  poet — prov- 
ing it  sordid,  and  by  the  scientist — proving 
it  mad.  The  last  play  which  has  for  its 
scene  a  lunatic  asylum,  presumably  in 
France,  centers  on  the  thesis  that  the  human 
race  suffers  from  moral  imbecility  with  an 
epileptic  tendency.  In  fact,  the  case  which 
he  makes  out  from  a  review  of  history  is 
almost  sufficient  to  convince  a  court  or  com- 
mission. The  psychiatrist  who  in  the  play 
has  struck  upon  this  terrible  discovery,  while 
holding  out  no  hope  of  a  radical  cure,  be- 
lieves that  the  racial  poison  can  be  bred  out 
in  the  course  of  generations  to  some  extent, 
by  guarding  his  patient  from  all  access  to 
deadly  weapons  and  to  drugs,  including  al- 
cohol and  nicotine,  and  by  regulating  his 
sexual  life. 

The  Source  and  Aim  of  Human  Progress 
By  Boris  Sidis.  Richard  G.  Badger.  63 
pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.60. 

The  theory  of  racial  madness  as  the  under- 
lying cause  of  "the  uninterrupted  chain  ot 
European  mental  epidemics,"  including  the 
crusade,  dancing  and  speculative  as  well  as 
war  manias  of  the  last  thousand  years,  is 
sustained  on  scientific  grounds  in  this  bro- 
chure by  a  psychologist  of  national  reputa- 
tion. He  distinguishes  between  normal  and 
abnormal  suggestibility.  The  latter  occurs 
in  hypnotic  and  trance  states.  "  Suggestibil- 
ity varies  as  the  amount  of  disaggregation, 
and  inversely  as  the  unification  of  conscious- 
ness." Gregariousness  increases,  and  at 
times  to  the  point  of  abnormality,  the  fixa- 
tion of  attention,  monotony,  limitation  of 
voluntary  activity  and  of  the  field  of  con- 
sciousness and  the  inhibition  which  are  as- 
sociated with  the  trance  state-  Credulity, 
lack  of  morality,  lack  of  personality  and  in- 
dividuality, indetermination,  brutality  are 
the  outward  signs  of  that  condition  when  it 
affects  a  society  or  social  group. 

The  basis  of  all  social  institutions  is  fear 
and  the  impulse  of  self-preservation.  With 
every  exaggeration  of  the  associative  process, 
brute  force  takes  the  place  of  reasoning; 
panics  develop  into  orgies  of  hatred  and 
bloodshed.  "  The  prestige  of  the  gregarious 
aggregate,  the  overwhelming  awe  and  terroi 
of  the  herd,  mob,  community,  the  loss  of  in- 
dividuality in  the  mob  and  the  crowd,  along 


with  the  conditions  favorable  to  a  dissocia- 
tion of  the  upper,  reflective  self  from  the 
suggestible,  automatic,  reflex  subconscious- 
ness go  to  form  the  main  sources  of  all  men- 
tal epidemics,  scourges,  plagues,  panics, 
frenzies  and  manias,  political,  religious,  and 
military." 

Dr.  Sidis'  findings,  the  result  of  wide  an- 
thropological research  and  an  astonishing 
range  of  historical  knowledge — which,  by  the 
way,  makes  this  brochure  most  fascinating 
reading  to  the  layman — on  every  important 
point  coincide  with  those  who  have  ap- 
proached this  problem  from  a  purely  path- 
ological point  of  view;  they  coincide  also 
with  observations  made  of  the  behavior  of 
troops  under  fire  and  other  manifestations 
of  crowd  psychology.  The  conclusion  is 
obvious.  "  If  society  is  to  progress  on  a 
truly  humanistic  basis,  without  being  sub- 
ject to  mental  epidemics  and  virulent  social 
diseases  to  which  the  subconscious  falls  an 
easy  victim,  the  personal  consciousness  of 
every  individual  should  be  cultivated  to  the 
highest  degree  possible.  Every  phase  of  in- 
dividuality and  originality,  no  matter  how 
eccentric,  should  not  only  be  tolerated  but 
jealously  guarded  and  protected  from  all  as- 
saults and  oppressions." 

The  author  does  not  hesitate  to  apply  this 
principle  to  acute  problems  peculiar  at  this 
time  to  American  life.  By  a  wealth  of  illus- 
trations he  shows  that  the  persecuted  minori- 
ties among  us  are  accused  of  no  more  heinous 
crimes  than  minorities  always  have  been  at 
times  of  mob  rule,  minorities  which  later 
proved  the  main  conservators  of  human 
achievement  and  the  main  pioneers  of  hu- 
man progress.  Whether  opinions  held  are 
true  or  false,  indeed,  hardly  matters  in  com- 
parison with  the  importance  of  freedom  to 
hold  any  opinions  whatever. 

A  wide  discussion  of  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Sidis  should  prove  valuable 
not  only  in  counteracting  the  present  wave 
of  intolerance  toward  non-conformity,  but  it 
may  also  give  added  power  to  those  who 
hold  that  our  present  system  of  public  edu- 
cation with  its  large  schools  and  classes, 
unification  of  methods  and  subjects,  emphasis 
on  average  attainments  and  subjection  of  in- 
dividuality both  in  teacher  and  pupil,  is  on 
dangerously  wrong  lines. 

The  New  Outlook 

By  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  M.P.  George  Allen 
&  Unwin,  Ltd.,  London.  43  pp.,  paper 
bound.       Price     1     s. ;     by     mail     of     the 

Survey  $.50. 

With  Lord  Haldane  entering  the  British 
Labor  party  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil  having 
materially  contributed,  by  a  timely  letter,  to 
the  reelection  of  Mr.  Asquith,  British  politics 
certainly  have  got  a  little  "mixed."  In  this 
pamphlet  Cecil  discusses  the  League  of  Na- 
tions (briefly),  the  problems  of  industry 
(more  fully)  and  other  outstanding  national 
questions.  His  knowledge  of  industry  is 
second  hand,  and  he  is  not  convincing  when 
as  an  argument  against  increased  state  em- 
ployment he  says  without  adducing  any 
proof  that  "standardization  is  the  enemy  of 
progress;"  large  American  employers  have 
not  found  it  so.  As  a  remedy  for  strikes  he 
proposes  application  of  "  the  same  regula- 
tions, in  principle,  that  we  are  proposing  to 
apply  to  war  between  nations " —  in  other 
words  which,  however,  he  avoids  using, 
compulsory  arbitration.  His  ideas  on  na- 
tional finance  and  the  rehabilitation  of  Par- 
liament (by  cutting  through  some  of  the 
fictions  with  which  its  processes  have  be- 
come encrusted)  are  essentially  sound.  Here 
is  a  conservative  leader,  at  any  rate,  who 
does  not  shun  big  issues  by  hiding  them  be- 
hind bogus  issues  and  who  honestly  gives  of 
his  best  thought  to  the  solution  of  difficult 
social  problems.  B.  L. 
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Communications 


FOR  HANDICAPPED  CIVILIANS 

To  the  Editor:  The  Institute  for  Crip- 
pled and  Disabled  Men,  101  East  23  street, 
New  York,  is  anxious  to  get  in  communica- 
tion with  other  employment  bureaus  for 
handicapped  civilians-  We  would  appre- 
ciate it  very  much  if  the  readers  of  the 
Survey  would  send  us  the  names  of  any  such 
bureaus    in    their   cities. 

Gertrude  R.  Stein 
[Employment    secretary,    Institute    for    Crip- 
pled and  Disabled  Men] 

New  York 

"  AMUSEMENT  BUSINESS  " 
To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  Jan- 
uary 24  you  have  published  an  article  en- 
titled Kentucky's  Children  [review  of  re- 
port National  Child  Labor  Committee]  which 
has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  carni- 
val fraternity;  I  am  sorry  that  my  flow  of 
language  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  replying  to 
the  many  false  statements  made.  Suffice  to 
say  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  intelligence  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  a 
branch  of  the  amusement  business  that  is  rec- 
ognized by  our  government  as  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  mercantile,  manufacturing  or 
newspaper  industries;  in  fact  this  coming 
•eason  it  is  estimated  that  the  revenue  from 
the  different  read  attractions  will  total  over 
six  billions  of  dollars. 

Now  I  will  ask  the  writer  of  the  mislead- 
ing article  referred  to  above,  what  his  branch 
of  industry  will  do  for  the  United  States 
government  in  the  way  of  helping  to  meet 
the  debts  incurred  in  the  late  world  war? 
The  article  has  absolutely  no  foundations  for 
the  statements  made,  and  is  a  gross  prevari- 
cation from   start  to  finish. 

If  you  have  the  regard  for  justice  that  you 
claim  to  have,  you  will  look  into  such  state- 
ments as  were  made  and  make  a  retraction 
at  an  early  date.  I  can  prove  what  I  say 
and  that  is  more  than  your  fanatical  writer 
can  do.  I  have  spent  twenty  years  in  the 
outside  amusement  business  and  always  have 
my  wife  with  me  and  it  makes  my  blood  boil 
to  have  some  insignificant,  misguided,  would- 
be  reformer  make  dirty  insinuations  about  the 
best  woman  that  God  ever  put  the  breath  of 
life  in. 

G.  W.  Johnston 
[Secretary  W.   J.  Torrens'  Peace  Exposition 
Shows.] 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

TARIFF  AND   NO   IMMIGRATION 

To  the  Editor:  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
people  of  Europe  are  obliged  to  work  cheap 
enough  to  export  the  things  they  produce  in 
order  to  get  on  their  feet.  The  release  from 
military  service  and  the  enormous  influx  of 
women  into  industry  will  give  England, 
France,  Germany,  Belgium  and  Italy  far 
more  laboring  people  than  they  ever  had  be- 
fore the  war.  The  present  phenomenallv 
low  rates  of  foreign  exchange  will  give  them 
an  immense  advantage  in  selling  their  goods 
to  America  and  the  low  rates  at  which  for- 
eign exchange  is  selling  will  practically 
make  it  impossible  for  America  to  export 
manufactured  goods  and  foodstuffs  to  those 
European  countries. 

I  am  expecting  at  no  distant  day  that 
America  will  be  flooded  with  the  manufac- 
tures of  those  countries  I  have  named,  be- 
cause of  the  conditions  I  have  stated.  This 
will  result  in  the  closing  down  of  manufac- 
turing establishments  of  many  descriptions 
in  this  country  and  the  throwing  out  of  em- 
ployment of  labor  in  this  land,  with  the  re- 


Religion  Among   American    Men 

The  material  for  this  book  was  gathered  under  direction  of  "the 
Committee  on  the  War  and  the  Religious  Outlook" — consisting  of 
such  men  as: 


WILLIAM  ADAMS  BROWN 
GEORGE  W.  COLEMAN 
W.  H.  P.  FAUNCE 
HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK 
HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING 


FRANCIS  J.  McCONNELL 
CHARLES  S.  MACFARLAND 
WILLIAM  DOUGLAS  MACKENZIE 
SHAILER  MATHEWS 
ROBERT  E.  SPEER 


A  questionnaire,  which  sought  to  obtain  not  only  facts,  but  their  meaning,  was  sent  to  chaplains, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries,  army  officers  and  men.  To  the  data  secured  were  added  the  results  of 
many  interviews  both  in  the  A.  E.  F.  and  at  home,  and  of  an  extensive  correspondence.  This 
mass  of  carefully  analyzed  evidence  is  presented  as  a  challenge  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  in- 
dividual.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

Missionary  Outlook  in  the  Light  of  the  War 

Also  prepared  by  "the  Committee  on 
the  War  and  the  Religious   Outlook" 

The  increased  significance  and  urgency  of  the  missionary  enterprise;  the  changed  outlook  in 
every  mission  field;  the  new  light  thrown  on  missionary  policies  and  principles — the  discussion 
of  these  subjects  by  outstanding  experts  gives  to  this  volume  authority  and  inspiring  power. 
Cloth,  $2.00. 

The  Army  and  Religion 

Edited  by  D.  S.  CAIRNS,  D.D. 
Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 

"Perhaps,  as  never  before,  the  British  Army  during  the  Great  War  represented  a  sort  of  cross- 
section  of  the  nation's  life.  Here,  then,  was  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  an  enlightening 
analysis  of  an  army  that  represented  the  life  of  the  men  of  the  nation  itself.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  represent  the  religious  revelation  and  results  of  the  war  more  skillfully  and  judiciously 
than  they  are  presented  in  this  report." — Robert  E.  Speer.      Cloth,  $2.00. 
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ASSOCIATION  PRESS 

34  7    Madison    Avenue,    NEW    YORK 


Your  Baby's  Food 

Feeding  your  baby  is  not  enough — the  food  must 
nourish!  Babies  demand  not  only  certain  kinds  of 
foods,  but  these  foods  must  be  properly  proportioned, 
properly  prepared.  Dr.  Isaac  A.  Abt,  the  child  specialist 
of  Chicago,  in  his  book — 

The  Baby's  Food 

tells  you  just  those  things  you  should  do  to  have  your  baby  properly 
nourished.     $1.25. 

At  leading  bookstores  or 

W.     B.     SAUNDERS     COMPANY,    Philadelphia 


sultant  hard  times  and  disruption  of  business 
that  must  occur.  The  only  possible  way  for 
this  country  to  avoid  this  condition,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  is  for  the  laboring  man  to  insist 
that  a  tariff  wall  be  put  around  the  country 
and  no  immigration  be  permitted.  Unless 
something  of  this  kind  is  done,  wages  in  this 
country  must  be  enormously  reduced,  and 
this  can  only  come  after  the  collapse  of  the 
industrial  situation  in  the  United  States. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Benjamin  Gratz. 

"HOME    SERVICE" 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  February  14  edi- 
tion of  your  very  valuable  journal  the 
Survey,  the  following  statement  appears  at 
the  top  of  page  582 : 

"The  term  home  service  has  been  pre- 
empted by  the  Red  Cross  and  there  was 
probably  some  natural  indignation  when  the 
Salvation  Army  in  its  recent  financial  cam- 
paign ignored  their  exclusive  right  to  it." 

I  assume,  of  course,  that  the  editors  of 
the  Survey  want  to  be  entirely  fair  in  their 
statements  and  I  attribute  the  error  that  has 
crept  into  print  in  the  above  instance  as  a 
result  of  not  having  been  in  possession  of 
the  facts. 


The  Salvation  Army  has  maintained  and 
published  its  Home  Service  Department  in 
the  United  States  of  America  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion could  it  be  truthfully  charged  that  the 
Salvation  Army  has  encroached  upon  the 
Red  Cross  by  the  use  of  this  phrase.  The 
permanent  records  of  the  Salvation  Army  in 
all  parts  of  this  country  furnish  indisputable 
proof   of    this    fact. 

I  remember  attending  a  conference  about 
a  year  ago  when  two  gentlemen  representing 
the  Red  Cross  came  here  from  Washington 
to  make  a  protest  against  the  Salvation  Army 
using  the  phrase  "home  service."  These 
gentlemen  were  given  every  opportunity  at 
that  time  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
facts  as  they  exist  and  at  the  close  of  the  con- 
ference the  Salvation  Army  agreed  that  it 
would  make  no  protest  against  the  Red 
Cross  having  copied  the  departmental  words 
which  had  been  so  long  in  use  here  and 
which  appeared  in  magazines  published  in 
this  country  twenty-four  years  ago  upon  the 
subject  of  Salvation  Army  activities. 

We  do  not  understand,  of  course,  how  the 
Red  Cross  could  have  preempted  the 
term  "home  service,"  particularly  where  it 
had    been    conspicuously    used    by    an    inter- 
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BICCO   RUSSELL  SYSTEM 

(FORMERLY  RUSSELL  DEFINITE  SYSTEM) 
OF 
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(PROTECTED  BY  FIVE  LETTER  PATENTS) 

e=  D-  '  = 

THE    ONLY   SYSTEM   THAT  PROTECTS 
ASSOCIATE  CHARITIES 

AND 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXCHANGES 

All  duplications  disclosed  automatically  by  the 
bringing  together  of  all  variations  in  spellings  of 
names.  Positive  identification  in  every  case  on 
first  reference  made,  fewer  clerks  required  than  on 
any  other  system. 

Write  for  full  particulars 
BOSTON    INDEX  CARD   COMPANY 

113-115  PURCHASE  STREET 
BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 


national  organization  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  beforehand. 

We  would  think  it  would  be  entirely  fair 
if  the  Survey  would  correct  the  impression 
which  has  been  given  by  its  statement  in  the 
issue  above  mentioned  and  we  have  no 
doubt  you  will  be  glad  at  this  time  to  learn 
of  the  facts  as  they  exist  in  order  to  make 
such  a  correction. 

New  York.  Elmore  Leffingwell 

[Possibly  the  use  of  the  word  "  preempted  " 
in  the  article  to  which  reference  is  made 
would  be  misleading  as  suggesting  that  the 
Red  Cross  had  a  claim  to  the  use  of  the  term 
"home  service"  based  on  priority  in  time. 
What  the  writer  had  in  mind  was  merely 
the  very  extensive  and  unchallenged  use  of 
the  word,  amounting  certainly  very  nearly 
to  an  exclusive  use  of  it,  during  the  war. 
As  is  obvious  from  the  language  quoted,  the 
Red  Cross  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the 
opinion  that  some  natural  indignation  was 
probably  felt. — Editor.] 

RELIEF    OF    RUSSIANS 

To  the  Editor:  The  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Central  Commission  for  Russian  Relief 
is  that  of  relief  and  has  no  political  angle 
except  the  negative  one  that  we  are  strongly 
anti-Bolshevik  and  will  administer  no  relief 
in  Bolshevik  territory.  It  has  so  happened, 
however,  that  political  conditions  have 
changed  since  my  letter  to  you  of  November 
20  and  your  inquiries  of  our  subcommittees. 

Neither  our  subcommittees  nor  ourselves 
were  organized  or  intend  in  general  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  refugees  on  the  fringe  of 
Russia,  intellectuals  in  or  out  of  Russia,  or 
any  other  narrow  groups.  Owing  to  the 
advance  of  the  Bolshevik  forces  in  the  last 
two  months,  the  situation  has  narrowed  itself 
for  the  moment  because  the  refugees  fleeing 


before  the  Bolsheviks  are  naturally  largely 
of  the  educated  classes  whom,  as  you  are 
well  aware,  the  Bolsheviks  and  their  sym- 
pathizers murder  and  torture  whenever  they 
find  them. 

Our  work  is  now  largely  among  the  Rus- 
sian refugees  around  the  border  of  Soviet 
Russia.  There  are  several  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  women  and  children,  mostly  of 
the  intelligent  and  educated  classes  of  Rus- 
sia, who  have  been  driven  out  of  their  homes 
rather  than  submit  to  Bolshevik  rule. 
Therefore,  although  our  administration  of 
relief  can,  of  course,  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween educated  and  uneducated  refugees,  it 
so  happens  that  the  problem  for  the  next  few 
weeks  will  be  largely  concerned  with  so- 
called  intelligent  Russians- 

We  also  find  that  the  problem  of  domestic 
relief  for  Russians  in  this  country  is  becom- 
ing more  acute  owing  to  the  gradual  exhaus- 
tion of  their  funds  by  refugees  here.  All  of 
this  specialization,  however,  we  look  upon 
as  purely  temporary. 

You  will  do  this  committee  only  justice  by 
correcting  the  impression  given  in  your  arti- 
cle in  the  Survey  of  February  7  [p.  522],  in 
which  you  mentioned  the  work  of  our  com- 
mittee in  connection  with  other  organizations 
doing  work  in  Soviet  Russia,  although  the 
next  paragraph  begins.  .  .  "in  areas  over 
which  anti-Bolshevik  forces  rule." 

As  we  are  all  engaged  as  individuals  in 
doing  our  utmost  in  putting  down  and  in 
destroying  the  rotten  and  tyrannical  rule  of 
the  so-called  Bolsheviks  in  Russia,  a  despot- 
ism which  as  you  know  is  largely  engineered 
by  renegade  Russians  and  owes  its  begin- 
ning to  German  money  and  treachery,  it  is 
extremely  humiliating  for  us  to  be  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  organizations  such 
as  the  committee.     If  you  will   for 


a  moment  glance  over  the  list  of  officers  of 
most  of  the  organizations  now  loudly  pro- 
claiming their  desire  to  help  the  women  and 
children  of  Bolshevik  Russia ;  those  who  are 
so  prominent  in  denouncing  the  Russian 
blockade  and  those  who  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places  desire  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
careful  examination  of  both  sides  of  the 
question,  you  will  find  I  believe  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  same  names  as  you  might 
have  observed  had  you  been  interested  in  the 
pro-German,  anti-Ally,  anti-draft,  pacifist, 
and  in  a  word,  un-American  activities  of 
our  wartime  organizations. 

Montgomery  Schuyler 
[Secretary,  American  Central  Committee  for 
Russian  Relief,  Inc.] 
New  York. 


Personals 


ARTHUR  GLEASON,  former  London  corre- 
spondent of  the  Survey,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Nation — but  not  without 
bringing  up  to  date  his  story  of  the  British 
labor  movement  in  the  reconstruction  period 
in  several  articles  to  appear  in  early  issues 
of  the  Survey.  The  Nation  has  been  fortu- 
nate also  in  securing  for  its  staff  Lewis  S. 
Gannett,  Survey  correspondent  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  peace  negotiations.  On  the  other 
hand  it  loses  to  the  Searchlight  on  Congress, 
of  Washington,  Henry  R.  Mussey  who,  in 
his  pre-journalistic  days  taught  political 
economy  at  Columbia  University,  and  Mabel 
H.  B.  Mussey,  both  occasional  contributors  to 
the  Survey. 


LOUIS  BLOCK,  general  secretary  of  the  Y. 
M.  H.  A.  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  resigned  his 
position  to  enter  the  commercial  field.  Be- 
fore becoming  secretary  of  the  Scranton  in- 
stitution, he  was  connected  with  the  Irene 
Kaufman  settlement  in  Pittsburgh. 


DORSEY  W.  HYDE,  JR.,  has  resigned  as 
librarian  of  the  New  York  Municipal  Refer- 
ence Library  to  accept  a  position  as  chief  of 
the  Motor  Truck  Research  Bureau  of  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Company  of  Detroit, 
Mich.  The  bureau  will  be  a  new  develop- 
ment of  the  company's  service  aiming  at  the 
collection  and  classification  of  all  data  per- 
taining to  transportation  problems  and  their 
solution.  Mr.  Hyde  will  be  succeeded  at  the 
Municipal  Reference  Library  by  Rebecca  B. 
Rankin,  who  has  served  as  assistant  libra- 
rian during  the  past  year. 

ANNA  B.  ZELLMAN,  first  assistant  at  Rich- 
mond Hill  House  settlement  of  New  York, 
has  gone  to  Europe  to  make  an  intensive 
study  of  the  cooperative  movement  there. 
On  her  return  she  hopes  to  have  erected  in 
her  district  a  new  type  of  model  tenement. 
There  are  to  be  facilities  for  meeting  the 
needs  which  the  tenants  have  in  common — 
a  room  for  social  functions,  a  play  room 
for  the  children,  possibly  a  gymnasium  and 
3  nursery  where  the  children  of  busy  mothers 
can  be  taken  care  of  during  the  day. 


PLANS  for  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  Rheims,  under  a  recent  decision  of  the 
city  council,  have  been  entrusted  to  George 
B.  Ford,  American  city  planner,  who  has 
made  preliminary  studies  of  that  city's  needs 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Renaissance  des 
Cites.  The  effect  of  his  proposals  on  general 
city  expenditures  is  quoted  as  a  special  rea- 
son to  influence  the  municipal  authorities  in 
favor  of  them.  Similar  scientific  studies  have 
been  made  by  the  same  organization  for  a 
number  of  other  towns  and  villages  in  the 
devastated  area. 
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AFFILIATED     COMMITTEES     FOR     BETTER 

FILMS— Membership  open.  Address  National 
Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures,  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  Tork  City.  Varied  Informational 
service  on  entertainment  and  educational  films 
adapted  to  needs  of  community  organizations, 
churches,  schools.  Also  service  for  city  officials. 
THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  Is 
a  professional  organization  of  four  thousand 
members.  Following  Its  war  work  It  is  enter- 
ing upon  a  peacetime  program  known  as  the 
"  Books  for  Everybody "  movement  for  whloh 
it  is  making  an  appeal  for  a  two  million  dollar 
fund.  It  Is  rendering  library  service  to  the 
Merchant  Marine,  Coast  Guard  and  Lighthouses 
and  plans  to  promote  libraries  for  the  sixty 
million  people  now  wholly  or  practically  with- 
out libraries;  to  help  business  concerns  and 
factories  to  establish  libraries  in  their  plants; 
to  promote  the  use  of  good  books  on  American 
Ideals  and  tradition. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL  WORKERS — Edna  G.  Henry, 
Pres.,  Social  Service  Department,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis;  Antoinette  Cannon  Ex. 
Sec,  University  Ho-pltal,  Philadelphia.  Organi- 
zation to  promote  development  of  social  work  In 
hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  Meeting 
with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR 
LEGISLATION — John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131 
E.  23rd  St.,  New  Tork.  For  public  employment 
offices;  Industrial  safety  and  health;  work- 
men's compensation,  health  Insurance;  one 
day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— 
Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
Infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nurs- 
ing; infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  and  school  age. 
AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  Agency  for 
organizing  and  strengthening  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civlo  and 
commercial  organizations;  and  for  training 
men  in  the  profession  of  community  leadership. 
Address  our  nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,  New  Tork. 
123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— Miss  Cora  M.  Winchell,  sec'y.  Teachers 
College,  New  York.  Organized  for  betterment 
of  conditions  In  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phl'.a.  Leaflets  free. 
P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  80c.  a  year.  Membership 
(entitles  to  Review  and  other  publications)  $1. 
THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—106  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For  the 
conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education.  In- 
formation and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Annual  membership  dues,  {2.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dlr. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Frank  J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y; 
36  W.  46th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  36. 
CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA—156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Dr.  L. 
Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean, 
Director.  To  arouse  public  Interest  In  the 
health  of  school  children;  to  encourage  the 
systematic  teaching  of  health  In  the  schools; 
to  develop  new  methods  of  Interesting  children 
In  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public 
health  workers  and  health  literature  for  chil- 
dren; to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child 
health   programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Organized  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1919.  to  conserve  the  values  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  aDd  to  help  people  of  all 
communities  employ  their  leisure  time  to  their 
best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
helps  In  organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the 
program  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will,  if  de- 
sired, serve  In  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity Itself,  through  the  community  commit- 
tee representative  of  community  Interests,  deter- 
mines policies  and  assumes  complete  control  of 
the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  8. 
Braucher,  sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres. ;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  G laser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human 
inheritances,  hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.      Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  31 
Protestant     denominations.       Rev.     Charles     8. 


Macfarland.  gen'l  sec'y;  106  E.  22nd  St..  New 
York. 

Commission   on   the   Church   and  Social    Serv- 
ice;    Rev.     Worth    M.     Tippy,    exec,     sec'y; 
Rev.    F.     Ernest    Johnson,     research    sec'y; 
Miss  Inez  Cavert,  ass't  research  sec'y. 
Commission     on     International     Justice     and 

Goodwill;   Rev.   Henry  A.   Atkinson,   sec'y. 
Commission    on    Church    and     Country    Life; 
Rev.    Edmund    de    S.    Brunner,    exec,    sec'y; 
Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Commission    on    Relations    with    France    and 
Belgium,    uniting   American   religious   agen- 
cies   for    the    relief    and    reconstruction    of 
the   Protestant    forces    of    France    and    Bel- 
gium.     Chairman,    Rev.    Arthur    J.    Brown, 
106  East  22nd  Street,  New  York. 
National  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
on    Temperance.      Hon.    Carl    B.     Mllllken, 
chairman    Commission. 
HAMPTON    INSTITUTE— J.    E.    Gregg,    princi- 
pal;   G.    P.    Phenlx,    vlce-pres. ;    F.    H.     Rogers, 
treas. ;    W.    H.    Scovllle,     sec'y;    Hampton,    Va. 
Trains    Indian    and    Negro    youth.      Neither    a 
State    nor    a    Government    school.      Free    illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL) — Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'm. 
Greets  girls  et  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  International  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts  National  Americanization  program. 
THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DIS- 
ABLED MEN — John  Culbert  Faries,  dlr..  Fourth 
Ave.  at  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  In  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  Industrial  crip- 
ples. Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work 
here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an 
enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the  physi- 
cally  handicapped. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laldler,  Secretary,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  intelli- 
gent interest  In  Socialism  among  college  men 
and  women.  Annual  membership  $3,  $5,  and 
$25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review." 
Special  rates  for   students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE — Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shlllady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  Information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchlngs,  etc.  Membership  90,000 
with  314  branches.  Membership.  $1  upward. 
NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physi- 
cal, social,  Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  In- 
terests of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town 
and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  edu- 
cation; camps;  restrooms,  room  registries, 
boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study; 
secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  over- 
seas work. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE — 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  106  East  22d  St.,  New 
York,  36  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural Investigations;  legislation;  studies  of 
admln!stration;  education;  delinquency,  health; 
recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes  quar- 
terly, "  The  American  Child."  Photographs, 
slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION, 
INC. — Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  ex- 
hibit material  which  visualizes  the  principles 
and  conditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state- wido 
service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  cam- 
paigns, etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE — Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  pres. ;  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dlr.;  Associate  Medi- 
cal Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and 
Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y; 
60  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders, 
feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminol- 
ogy, war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  "Mental  Hygiene";  quarterly:  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMTTTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION  OF  BLLNDNES8 — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 

managing   director;   ,    field   see'y; 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  Blldes,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 
NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  pres.,  New  York;  W.  H. 
Parker,  gen.  sec'y,  316  Plymouth  Court,  Chi- 
cago. General  organization  to  discuss  prin- 
ciples of  humanitarian  effort  and  Increase  effi- 
ciency of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  an- 
nual meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership  S3.  47th 
annual  meeting  New  Orleans,  April  14-21,  1921. 
Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 
Children — Henry  W.  Thurston,  New  York. 
Delinquents    and    Correction — Bernard    Glueck, 

M.   D.,   New  York. 
Heultb — George   J.   Nelbach,   Now  York. 
Public    Agencies    and    Institutions — Robert    W. 

Kelso,    Boston. 
The   Family — Amelia   Sears,    Chicago. 
Industrial    and    Economic    Conditions — Florence 

Kelley,  New  York. 
The  Local  Community — H.  S.   Braucher,  N.  T. 
Mental    Hygiene— C.    Macfle    Campbell,    M.    D.. 

Baltimore. 
Organization  of  Soclnl  Forces — William  J.  Nor- 
ton,  Detroit. 
Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  In  America 

— Allen  T.  Burns,  New  York. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERV- 
ICE— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'm,  257  Madison 
Ave..  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  vol- 
unteer woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific 
service  along  social  and  economic  lines;  co- 
operating with  government  agencies. 
NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH — NURSING — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique; to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  infor- 
mation. Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health 
Nurse,"  subscription  Included  In  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22d  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  work- 
ers organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  personnel  (no  fees)  and  to  work  con- 
structively through  members  for  professional 
standards. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas. ;  Virgil 
V.  Johnson,  sec'y;  466  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York.  Composed  of  social  agencies  working  to 
guide  and  protect  travelers,  especially  women 
and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION, 
381  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles  J.  Hatfield, 
M.  D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing 
problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosis 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade.  Publishers  "  Journal  of  the  Outdoor 
Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  and 
"  Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  ser- 
vice among  Negroes,  L.  Holllngsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  KInckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  127 
East  23d  St.,  New  York.  Investigates  condition!. 
of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains 
Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNIOH 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  64  W. 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1003),  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Offi- 
cial organ,  "  Life  and  Labor." 
PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y; 
1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighbor- 
hood and  community  center  activities  and  ad- 
ministration. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 
RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  23d  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Educa- 
tion. Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Li- 
brary, Southern  Highland  Division.  "  The  pub- 
lications of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offrfr 
to  the  public  In  practical  and  Inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work. 
Catalogue   sent    upon    request." 

SHORT     BALLOT    ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 

Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  10  Wesi 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  Informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  city  manager  plan,  county 
gov't.   Pamphlets  free. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  Institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  In  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
A.   L.    Holsey,   acting  sec'y;   Tuskegee,   Ala. 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 

"  The  replies  to  our  advertisements  came  from  many  directions  and  from  all  over 
the  country  as  well  as  from  such  an  intelligent,  high-grade  group  of  social  workers. 
.  .  .  If  I  had  not  believed  before  rftat  you  had  such  a  wide  circulation,  I  should 
know  it  from  this  concrete  experience  with  your  advertising  columns." — K.  P.  H. 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want   advertisements,   5   cents  per  word  or   initial,   including   the  address   or 
box  number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.00. 
Periodicals,  Current  Pamphlets,  see  elsewhere  on  this  page. 


Address  Advertis- 
ing Department 


THE    SURVEY 


112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Case  consultant  for  large 
Jewish  family  agency.  Work  under  ideal 
conditions.  Only  experts  and  persons  of 
unusual  training  and  ability  need  apply. 
State  education,  training,  experience  and 
•alary  expected.    Address  3390  Survey. 


WANTED:  Social  workers,  men  and 
women,  for  positions  in  the  South.  Must 
be  capable  of  organizing  and  promoting 
general  social  service  and  health  programs 
in  communities  which,  before  the  war,  had 
practically  no  organized  Social  Work.  The 
work  is  largely  in  rural  communities  and 
small  cities.  Worker  must  be  executive 
and  promoter  as  well  as  case  worker.  Ad- 
dress 3413  Survey. 


WANTED:  Visiting  Jewish  housekeeper 
to  assist  in  Case  Department.  Opportunity 
for  constructive  work.  Preferably  one 
trained  in  dietetics  and  competent  to  work 
with  families.  Good  salary.  Address  with 
full  particulars,  including  age,  experience 
and  reference  to  Superintendent,  United 
Jewish  Charities,  No.  731  West  Sixth 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WANTED:  Matron  (Jewess)  for  Con- 
valescent Home,  taking  care  of  adults  and 
specializing  in  treatment  of  anemic  children. 
Must  have  experience  in  institutional  ad- 
ministration. Good  salary.  Trained  nurse 
with  social  experience;  or  one  trained  in 
children's  work  preferred.  Opportunity  for 
creative  work.  Address  with  particulars, 
including  age,  experience  and  reference,  to 
the  Superintendent,  United  Jewish  Chari- 
ties, No.  731  West  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


ATTRACTIVE  POSITIONS  in  public 
health  nursing  open.  Applicants  must  have 
tact  and  executive  ability.  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  627  Pythian  Building, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


WANTED :  Jewish  woman  as  parole 
officer  for  City  Institution  for  girls.  Answer 
by  mail  stating  references.  Saben,  Room 
32,  356  Second  Ave.,  New  York. 


SUPERVISOR  to  direct  and  teach  cook- 
ing, also  plan  meals  in  small  institution  for 
Jewish  girls.  Write  Cedar  Knolls  School, 
Hawthorne,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Cottage  mother,  must  be 
Jewess;  work  largely  supervision;  good 
salary,  congenial  conditions.  Superintend- 
ent, Orphanage,  Fairview,  Erie  County, 
Pennsylvania. 


WANTED:  Woman  to  take  charge  of 
girls'  department.  Preferably  one  with  in- 
stitution experience.  Apply  Hebrew  Or- 
phans Home,  12th  St.  and  Green  Lane, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED :  Supervisor  for  Boys.  Apply 
to  the  Hebrew  Orphans  Home,  12th  St. 
and  Green  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Matron  for  Children's 
Emergency  Home,  Southerner  preferred. 
State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Ad- 
dress Robert  H.  Biggar,  Augusta,  Ga. 

WANTED :  A  woman  of  25  to  40  years, 
experienced  recreational  leader,  to  organize 
and  superintend  playgrounds  and  other 
recreation  in  a  Canadian  town  of  10,000 
population.  Engagement  May  to  October. 
Preferably  a  woman  who  can  train  choruses 
in  addition  to  being  capable  of  organizing. 
Salary  the  going  rate.  Address  3490 
Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED :  By  experienced  social  work- 
er, position  in  New  York  City,  with  child- 
placing  agency  as  executive  or  staff  worker. 
Address  3484  Survey. 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR:  Competent 
young  Jewish  Woman,  qualified  by  train- 
ing and  wide  experience  in  organizing  and 
directing  group  activities,  college  graduate, 
desires  permanent  or  summer  work  in  edu- 
cational, recreational,  or  social  fields. 
Eastern  city  preferred.  Free  May  25.  Ad- 
dress 3485  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  desires  position. 
Executive  and  medical  experience.  Rural 
or  city.  Best  reference.  Address  3478 
Survey. 

EX-CLERGYMAN  and  wife  to  take 
charge  of  Settlement  or  Community  Work 
in  Eastern  Town  or  City.  Long  experi- 
ence in  Social  Service  Work.  Address 
3479  Survey. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHER  of  39- 
who  has  travelled  extensively  wants  em- 
ployment beginning  June  first ;  tutoring  of 
children,  travelling  companion  or  as  social 
service  worker.     Address  3487  Survey. 

COLORED  LADY — teacher  missionary 
Central  America,  wishes  to  communicate 
with  persons  interested  in  foreign  mission 
work.    Address  3480  Survey. 

WANTED  by  experienced  handicraft 
and  Social  Service  Worker,  opening  in,  or 
near  some  of  the  large  Eastern  cities. 
Address  3450  Survey. 

A  SUPERINTENDENT  of  a  New  York 
Orphanage,  seeks  a  field  of  greater  useful- 
ness ;  experienced  in  Cottage  and  Congre- 
gate plan.  Character  building  and  modern 
methods  predominate.  Excellent  Creden- 
tials.   Address  3483  Survey. 

WANTED  by  University  Graduate,  posi- 
tion as  Boys'  Work  Director.  Experienced, 
references,  age  twenty-eight.  Address  3489 
Survey. 

WOMEN  EXECUTIVES— returned  war 
workers,  experienced  social  service  workers 
and  organizers,  supplied  by  Placement  Serv- 
ice, Central  Branch,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Lexington 
Ave.,  corner  53d  St.     Plaza  10100. 

WOMAN,  29,  case  work  supervisor,  cap- 
able correspondent,  familiar  with  problems 
on  child  hygiene,  delinquent  and  dependent 
children,  indigent  adults,  and  domestic  re- 
lations. Five  years'  experience.  At  liberty 
May  1st.    Address  3488  Survey. 

WANTED :  By  secretary  of  southern 
school,  position  for  four  months  after  May 
thirtieth,  as  traveling  or  home  companion. 
Equipped  to  take  entire  charge  of  nervous 
case  or  chronic  invalid.  College  graduate. 
Address  3486  Survey. 

SUPERINTENDENT  AND  MATRON 
open  for  Institution.  Prefer  "  Boys'  Farm 
School"  or  small  Orphanage.  Best  refer- 
ences.   Address  3491  Survey. 

Dl\Tf\  ^e  Survey  may  be  kept  for 

Ifl I  Ma  I  9  permanent  ready  reference  in 

a  special  loose  leaf  binder, 
made  with  board  sides.  It 
is  covered  with  stout  buck- 
ram, THE  SURVEY  stamped 
in  gold  letters  both  on  the 
_  _  _  _  -__  fm  back  and  on  the  side.  Put 
ly  V  I  I  L  V  in  each  issue  as  received.  It 
iUUvLlJ  does  not  mutilate  issues, 
-  which  may  easily  be  re- 
moved and  reinserted.  At 
the  end  of  each  six  months  an  index  will  be  sent 
to  you  and  the  volume  will  then  be  ready  for  a 
permanent  place  in  your  library. 

Price  $2.00  and  postage. 


YOUR 


SUMMER  INSTITUTES  IN  JEWISH  SOCIAL  SERVICE  CONDUCTED 
UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  FEDERATED  JEWISH  CHARITIES 
OF  BOSTON.  Maurice  B.  Hexter,  Executive  Director.  The  Federated  Jew- 
ish Charities  of  Boston,  Mass.,  announces  a  series  of  seven  intensive  training 
courses  of  three  weeks  each  for  Jewish  communal  workers  and  volunteers  from 
July  6  to  27.  Institutes,  covering  basic  principles  and  methods,  visits  to  a  selected 
group  of  social  agencies  of  Boston,  and  concentrated  field  work,  will  be  offered 
in  the  following  fields:  Child  Welfare;  Delinquency;  Family  Case  Work;  Rec- 
reation ;  Health  and  Medical  Social  Service ;  Social  Research  and  Statistics ;  and 
Jewish  Education.  The  Institutes  will  be  in  general  charge  of  social  workers 
of  the  highest  professional  standing.  Special  accommodations  will  be  provided 
for  out-of-town  students.  For  details  as  to  dates,  courses,  fees,  etc.,  address 
Maurice  B.  Hexter,  25  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


LECTURES 


RABBI  EMANUEL  STERNHEIM  will 
make  a  limited  number  of  lecture  engage- 
ments. For  rates,  subjects,  and  open  dates, 
address  Rabbi  Sternheim,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE:  Lectures  and 
Consultation  Service.  Address  Miss  Brandt, 
Room  1202,  112  East  Nineteenth  Street, 
New  York 

The  Unexplored  Field  in  Americaniza- 
tion :  Organizations  and  activities  of  the 
Immigrants  themselves.  Consultation  serv- 
ice in  methods  of  teaching  foreign-born 
adults.  John  Daniels,  lately  of  Ameri- 
canization study,  Carnegie  Corporation. 
Address,  576  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

^PFAICFR^i  •  We  assl3t  '°  preparing  spe- 
»^r  J-ir\IVJ-iXX,j  •  C|aj  articles,  papers,  speech- 
es, debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  Authors 
Resbabch    Bureau,    000    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York. 


ATTENTION! 

The  47th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  will  be  held  in  New  Orleans,  April  14th  to  the  21st.  New 
Orleans  during  that  week  will  be  the  gathering  place  for  social  workers 
and  socially  minded  citizens  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Leaders  in  Social  Reconstruction  will  present  problems  of  National 
significance  and  universal  interest.  Opportunities  for  consultation  will 
be  provided  and  the  entire  session  will  be  full  of  interest  and  helpful- 
ness to  every  one  attending.  In  addition  to  this  there  will  be  New 
Orleans  in  April  with  all  of  the  hospitable  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
its  guests  for  which  New  Orleans  has  been  famous  for  over  a  century. 

Make  your  plans  to  attend  this  meeting,  for  it  will  be  full  of  value 
to  every  one  interested  in  social  work. 

For  particulars  address  W.  H.  Parker,  General  Secretary,  315  Ply- 
mouth Court,  Chicago. 


An  intensive  two  weeks'  course  in 

HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  AND 

CONDUCT  NUTRITION 

CLINICS  AND  CLASSES 

Boston,  April  5-17,  1920.  Open  to 
social  workers,  nurses  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  care  of  underweight 
and  malnourished  children.  Director 
William  R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D.  Fee 
$50.00,  including  all  materials.  Lim- 
ited number  partial  scholarships.  Ad- 
dress Mabel  Skilton,  Secretary  Nutri- 
tion Clinics  for  Delicate  Children,  44 
Dwight  Street,  Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


A  Study  of  Commercial  Recreation 

Motion  Pictures  as  a  Phase  of  Com- 
mercialized Amusements 
Bl  JOHN  J.  PHELAN,  Ph.D. 

The  Most  Popular  Subject  Today.     Treat t-i 
in  the  Most  Scientific  Manner. 

292  pages.    Survey  Series  111.    Prioe  $2.00 

LITTLE  BOOK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

1915  Jefferson   Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio 


MARRIAGE  &&&&•% 

Annie  Besant,  an 
intensely  interesting  Brochure,  25c.  The 
Scarlet  Review  No.  1,  25c  each.  Diana,  a  Psy- 
cho-Physiological Ses  Essay,  25c.  The  Cruci- 
ble (agnostic),  4  different  samples,  10c. 

RAYMER'S  OLD  BOOK  STORE 

1330  First  Ave.  -  -  Seattle,  Wash. 


New  Tork  School  of  Medical  Gymnastics 
and  Massage  offers  a  practical  and  theo- 
retical course  In  Swedish  Bxereises,  Mas- 
sage, Baking,  El.  Vlbr.,  etc.  Diploma.  Po- 
sitions and  patients  secured.  Apply  Carl  9. 
■all.  Director,  Syderham  Bide  SIS  Madi- 
son Ave.  Tel.;  Plaza  K49  and  Flaxa  147 1 
New  Tork  City. 


The  Functional   Relationships  of 

Fifteen    Case    Working    Agencies 

as  Disclosed  by  a  Study  of  421  Families  and 

The   Report   of  The   Philadelphia  Intake 

Committee 

BUREAU    FOR     SOCIAL,    RESEARCH 

SETBERT    INSTITUTION 

Price  76c.  1432  Pine  Street,   Phila.,  Pa. 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  $1.50  a 
year ;  published  by  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly ;  $2  a  year ;  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

LUting*  fifty  centi  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 
Orier  pamphlet*  from  publishers 

Tboubld  Cases  :  A  Study  of  the  More  Diffi- 
cult Family  Pboblbms  and  thb  Work 
Upon  Thbm  of  the  Detboit  Social  Agen- 
cies, by  A.  B.  Wood  and  Harry  L.  Lurie. 
96  pp.  50  cents.  Detroit  Community  Union, 
100  Griswold  St.,  Detroit. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box 
1261,  New  York.  Arguments  free  on  re- 
quest. 

Child  Welfare  Handbook.  Contains  informa- 
tion of  value  to  health  officers,  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  teachers,  librarians,  visiting 
nurses  and  social  workers.  Illustrates  all 
the  educational  panels  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Association,  Inc.,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  36  Pages  9x12.  50 
cents,   postpaid. 

Thirty  Yeabs  of  Lynching  in  the  United 
States  ;  a  compilation,  105  pages ;  paper 
covers;  fifty  cents  per  copy.  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple, 70  Fifth  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

'.'he  Sbx  Side  of  Life,  an  explanation  for 
young  people,  with  an  Important  introduction 
for  elders,  by  Mary  Ware  Dennett.  An  ex- 
planation which  really  explains.  Published 
by  the  author.  350  West  65th  St.,  New  York 
City,  26c. 

The  Fundamentals  of  Citizenship.  Recon- 
struction pamphlet  No.  6,  National  Catholic 
War  Council,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenne, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Credit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass. 
Credit  Union  Ass'n,  78  Devonshire  St., 
Boston. 

Japan  and  the  Gentlemen's  Agreement.  The 
charge  is  made  by  Senator  Phelan  and  others 
that  Japan  has  been  violating  it.  Do  the 
facts  support   the   charge? 

The  New  Anti-Japanese  Agitation.  By  Sid- 
ney L.  Gulick,  secretary  of  the  Commission 
on  Relations  with  the  Orient  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 
105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

Labor's  Plan  fob  Government  Ownership 
and  Democracy  in  the  Opebation  of  the 
Railroads.  Based  on  statements  by  Glenn 
E.  Plumb.  Plumb  Plan  League,  Machinists 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

THB  WILLIAMS  PRINTING  COMPANY,  KBW  YORK 


Transactions  of  the  Fibst  National  Co- 
operative Convention.  300  pp.  $1.00.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Cooperative  League  of  America, 
2  West  13th  8t.,  New  York 

Pboplh  Who  Go  to  Bebts.  By  Theresa  Wolf- 
son.  Pp.  24.  Illustrated.  Price  15  cents. 
Published  bv  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, 105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

Farm  Labob  ts.  School  Attendance.  By 
Gertrude  Folks.  Pp.  20.  Price  10  cents. 
Published  by  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

State  Laws  and  Minimum  Standards  fob 
Child  Pbotbction.  By  Josette  Frank.  Pp. 
8.  Single  copies  free.  Published  by  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee. 

Study  of  Delinquent  Girls,  Reprint  Journal 
of  Criminal  Law,  36  pages,  15c,  from  June 
P.  Guild,  North  Toledo  Settlement,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Tbade  With  Ukrainb,  Ukraine's  Natural 
Wealth,  Needs  and  Commercial  Op- 
portunities :  The  Ukrainian  Co-operative 
Societies  and  Their  Influence.  10  cents ; 
Friends  of  Ukraine,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Ukraine  and  Russia,  A  Survey  of  Their 
Economic  Relations,  10  cents ;  Friends  of 
Ukraine,   Munsey   Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Protest  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  to  thb 
U.  S.  Against  the  Delivbey  of  Eastbbn 
Galicia  to  Polish  Domination.  Friends  of 
Ukraine,   Munsey   Bldg.,   Washington,  D.   C. 

The  Jewish  Pogroms  in  Ukkaine.  Compiled 
and  issued  by  the  Friends  of  Ukraine,  Mun- 
sey Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BUY  YOUR   BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

We  specislize  in  books  on  socisl,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  bit  we  handle 

all  current  publications 


TOURS 


Go  to  Europe  at  oar  Expense  &  1%^™" 

•f  small  parties.  Write  today  for  plan  and  programs 
T7NIVMMBITY  TOUX8,  Bern  B.  V.  4SS,  W<1«<»»»»«. 
Del. 


FOR  SALE 


We  will  dispose  of  a  completely  new  «ut- 
fit  of  one  addressing  machine  (Elliott) 
with  motor  and  connter  attachment,  3  oak 
cabinets  and  60  metal  trays.  This  equip- 
ment has  never  been  nsed  and  is  in  per- 
fect condition.  Cash  offers  only.  Imme- 
diate shipment    Address  3419     Survey. 


UITE  likely,  you  are  under- 
estimating yourself. 

Failure,  you  know,  is  a  relative 
thing.  It  by  no  means  refers 
exclusively  to  impoverish- 
ment. It  is  failure-by-deficiency 
for  you  ever  to  do  less  than 
you  can  do — and  it's  a  habit 
easy  as  quicksand  to  slip  into. 
Only    failure  -  of-  attempt 


is 


worse 


How  do  you  know  you  cannot  have  a 
year's  training  with  us  at  our  expense  — 
before  your  qualifications  have  been  passed 
upon?  April  24th  is  the  last  day  for  filing 
your  fellowship  application. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


If 


sokow 


it 


w 


E  are  going  to  find  out  that  we  can  no 
more  escape  the  influence  of  the  European 
situation  of  today  than  we  were  able  to 
escape  the  war  itself.  You  cannot  have  one  half 
of  the  world  starving  and  the  other  half  eating. 
We  must  help  put  Europe  on  its  feet  or  we  must 
participate  in  Europe's  misery.  Let  it  be  admit- 
ted, if  you  will,  that  neither  Wilson  nor  Roosevelt 
have  had  the  right  to  speak  for  the  idealism  of 
America  [in  pledging  our  sustained  friendshi 
and  help];  it  still  remains  true  that  a  man  ii 
lying  wounded  by  the  roadside.  He  is  strippe 
of  his  raiment,  he  is  half  dead,  and  America 
(rich  and  prosperous)  is  passing  by  on  the  other 
side." 


Henry  P.  Davison  on 

m 

Shall  We  Turn  Our  Backs  on  Europe? 


The  WRECK  on  the 
B.  of  R.  T. 

By  John  W.  Love 

of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


The  COMMUNIST 
DEPORTATIONS 

By  Francis  Fisher  Kane 

former  U.  S.  Attorney,  Eastern   Penna. 


April  24,  1920 


10  Cents  a  Copy 


$4.00  a  Year 


SUMMER  INSTITUTES  IN  JEWISH  SOCIAL  SERVICE  CONDUCTED 
UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  FEDERATED  JEWISH  CHARITIES 
OF  BOSTON.  Maurice  B.  Hexter,  Executive  Director.  The  Federated  Jew- 
ish Charities  of  Boston,  Mass.,  announces  a  series  of  seven  intensive  training 
courses  of  three  weeks  each  for  Jewish  communal  workers  and  volunteers  from 
July  6  to  27.  Institutes,  covering  basic  principles  and  methods,  visits  to  a  selected 
group  of  social  agencies  of  Boston,  and  concentrated  field  work,  will  be  offered 
in  the  following  fields:  Child  Welfare;  Delinquency;  Family  Case  Work;  Rec- 
reation ;  Health  and  Medical  Social  Service ;  Social  Research  and  Statistics ;  and 
Jewish  Education.  The  Institutes  will  be  in  general  charge  of  social  workers 
of  the  highest  professional  standing.  Special  accommodations  will  be  provided 
for  out-of-town  students.  For  details  as  to  dates,  courses,  fees,  etc.,  address 
Maurice  B.  Hexter,  25  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Keep  your  religious  thinking  abreast  of  your  other 
|  thinking! 

i  christian  i 

|  Centura  | 

J  A  Journal  of  Religion 

1  CHARLES     CLAYTON     MORRISON  1 

|  and  HERBERT  L.  WILLETT,  Editors 

IN  THESE  days  of  great  thinking  on  world  themes,  church 
leaders  must  think  greatly  on  Christian  themes.  A  notable 
series  of  brilliant  and  candid  articles  by  leading  American 
thinkers,  covering  the  entire  range  of  typical  present-day  opinion 
from  orthodox  apologetic  to  radical  criticism,  is  now  appearing  in 
The  Christian  Century,  on  the  general  subject — 


i 


Will  the  Church  Survive?" 


The  most  significant  journalistic  offering  in  the  history  of  the  American 
religious  press.    Among  the  writers  are: 


Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer 
Mr.  John  Spargo 
Dr.  Joseph  Ernest  McAfee 
Mr.  Francis  Hackett 
The  Hon.  Louis  F.  Post 
Dr.  Graham  Taylor 
Prof.  Harry  F.  Ward 


Dr.  Shailer  Mathews 
Dr.  Burris  Jenkins 
Dr.  Edward  Scribner  Ames 
Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell 
Dr.  W.  Douglas  Mackenzie 
Mr.  Max  Eastman 
Mr.  Carl  Sandburg 
Dr.  H.  D.  C.  Maclachlan 
and  others. 


The  Subscription  Price  of  The  Christian  Century  is  Three  Dollars  a 
Year.  New  Subscribers  note  two  special  acquaintance  offers  in  coupons 
below. 


■Tear  off  and  mail  today- 


Acquaintance  Subscription  to  Jan.  1,  1921,  $2. 

The  Christian  Century,  712  E.  40th  St., 
Chicago. 
For  the  enclosed  $2  please  send  me  Thfi 
Christian  Century,  weekly,  until  Jan.  1, 
1921,  and  a  copy  of  The  Protestant,  by  Burris 
Jenkins. 

Name   

Address 


Five   Months'   Acquaintance   Subscription,   $1. 


Thb   Christian   Century,   712   B.   40th   St., 
Chicago. 
For  the  enclosed  $1   please  send   me  The 
Christian  Century  for  a  trial  period  of  5 
months  (22  issues). 

Name   

Address  


PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 


[Order    pamphlets    of    publishers.] 
Pamphlets   are   listed   once   in  this   column 

without  charge.     Later  listing  may  be  made 

under  CURRENT  PAMPHLETS   {see  page 

159.) 

Changes  in  the  Cost  of  Living.  July,  1914 
— November,  1919.  Research  Report  No.  25. 
Price  75  cents.  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion in  New  Zealand.  Research  Report 
No.  23.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  15  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.    Price  $1. 

Labor  Relations  in  Cleveland.  Cleveland 
Chamber   of   Commerce,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

Community  Organization.  By  Clarence  E. 
Rainwater.  Southern  California  Sociological 
Society,  University  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles.     Price  25  cents. 

Rural  Community  Buildings  in  the  United 
States.  By  W.  C.  Nason,  and  C.  W.  Thomp- 
son. Bulletin  No.  825.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Ag- 
riculture, Washington.     Price  10  cents. 

The  Truth  About  the  Lusk  Committee. 
Prepared  by  the  Legislative  Committee  Peo- 
ple's Freedom  Union,  From  the  Nation  Press, 
20  Vesey  St.,  New  York.     Price  25  cents. 

Methods  and  Results  op  National  Health 
Insurance  in  Great  Britain  (Preliminary 
Report).  By  Frederick  L.  Hoffman.  Pru- 
dential  Insurance   Company,    Newark,    N.    J. 

Bibliography  for  Social  Workers  amonq 
the  Foreign-Born.  By  Elsie  M.  Rushmore. 
Y.  W.  C.  A.     600  Lexington  ave.,  New  York. 

State  Laws  and  Minimum  Standards  fob 
Child  Protection.  Compiled  by  Josette 
Frank.  Farm  Labor  vs.  School  Attend- 
ance. By  Gertrude  Folks.  Price  10  cents. 
People  Who  Go  to  Beets.  By  Theresa 
Wolfson.  Reprinted  from  the  American 
Child.  (3)  From  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee,  105   East   22   St.,   New   York. 

Illegitimacy  as  a  Child-Welfare  Problem. 
Part  1.  Bureau  Publication  No.  66.  By 
Emma  O.  Lundberg  and  Katherine  F.  Len- 
root.  Price  15  cents.  Courts  in  the  U.  S. 
Hearing  Children's  Cases.  By  Evelina 
Belden.  Bureau  Publication  No.  65.  Laws 
Relating  to  Mothers'  Pensions  in  the 
U.  S.,  Canada,  Denmark  and  New  Zealand. 
Compiled  by  Laura  A.  Thompson.  Bureau 
Publication  No.  63,  Children's  Bureau, 
Washington. 

Prison  Construction.  Leaflet  No.  57.  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison 
Labor,  Broadway  and  116th  St.,  New  York. 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Cotton-Goods 
Manufacturing  and  Finishing,  1918. 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  Series  No.  262. 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Industry,  1907-1918.  No.  260, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Washington. 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  with  Opinions  of 
the  Attorney-General  and  Statement  of  Ex- 
penditures. Compiled  by  the  State  Board  of 
Control,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Report  on  the  Cabs  and  Control  of  the 
Mentally  Defective  and  Feebleminded  in 
Ontario.  By  Frank  E.  Hodgins.  From  A. 
T.  Wilgress,  printer.  Toronto,  Canada. 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  with  Opinions  of 
the  Attorney-General  and  Statement  of  Ex- 
penditures. Compiled  by  the  State  Board  of 
Control,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Report  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the 
Mentally  Defective  and  Feebleminded  in 
Ontario.  By  Frank  E.  Hodgins.  From  A.  T. 
Wilgress,  printer.  Toronto,  Canada. 
Tariffs  and  the  Worker.  By  Brougham  Vil- 
llers.  Price  l%d.  International  Economic 
Policy.  By  L.  S.  Woolf.  Price,  2%d.  The 
Capital  Levy.  By  F.  W.  Pethick  Lawrence. 
Price,  2y2d.  Labour  Party,  33  EcclestoM 
Square,  London,  S.  W.  1. 
Statistics  Relative  to  Japanese  Immigra- 
tion and  the  Japanese  in  California. 
Japanese  Association  of  America,  444  Bush 
street,  San  Francisco.  Price  5  cents. 
Japanese  Immigration  and  the  Japanese  im 
California.  California  Farmers'  Cooperative 
Association,  510  Battery  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Price  5  cents. 
The  Labor  Audit  :  A  Method  of  Industrial 
Investigation.  Employment  Management 
Series  No.  8.  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  Washington.  Also  obtainable 
from  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  289 
Fourth  avenue,  New  York. 
Democracy  and  the  Making  of  Budgets.  By 
John  Collier.  The  Social  Unit  in  1920.  By 
Wilbur  C.  Phillips.  Why  Community  Or- 
ganization? By  John  Collier  and  John  Love- 
joy  Elliott.  The  Social  Unit  and  Public 
Health.  By  Haven  Emerson,  M.D.,  and  Zoe 
LaForge.  The  Social  Unit  and  the 
Church.  By  Charles  Stelzle.  The  Social 
Unit  and  Community  Statistics.  By  Robert 
E.  Chaddock.  From  the  National  Sociai 
Unit  Organization,  1  Madison  avenue,  New 
York.     Net  $1. 
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PHE  reply  of  the  National  Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures 
■*-  to  the  article  of  Amy  Woods  on  Boston  and  the  "  Movie  "  Cen- 
sorship [see  the  Survey  for  April  17]  was  unfortunately  received 
too  late  for  publication  in  this  issue  as  announced.  It  will  appear 
at  an  early  date. 


SPRING,  SUITS 

WHETHER  General  Wood  or  Mr.  Hoover  will  be 
the  first  to  appear  in  public  in  overalls  remains  a 
matter  for  speculation  at  the  time  of  going  to  press. 
The  vote-getting  power  of  the  new  fashion  has  not  been 
lost  sight  of  by  lesser  political  luminaries;  and  in  the  South 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  between  mayor  and 
navvy.  With  the  addition  of  a  $10  silk  shirt,  $2  silk  hand- 
kerchief, $15  shoes  and  $1  socks,  the  disguise  is  complete. 
Clothing  manufacturers  are  reduced  to  advertising  overcoats 
for  which  "  you  begin  to  have  an  affection  about  the  third 
year  "  and  spring  suits  guaranteed  30  per  cent  below  their 
"  regular  value  " — whatever  that  may  be. 


WAITRESSES'  WAGES 

MINIMUM  wages  for  the  women  employes  of  hotels, 
restaurants  and  allied  industries  are  prescribed  in 
order  number  4  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Minimum 
Wage  Board  released  last  week.  The  rate  is  fixed  at  34^2 
cents  an  hour,  $16.50  a  week  or  $71.50  a  month.  When 
meals  are  supplied  these  may  be  counted  at  the  rate  of  30  cents 
each.  Lodging  may  be  reckoned  at  $2  a  week.  Tips,  how- 
ever, may  not  be  estimated  by  employers  to  be  part  of  the 
wage  paid.  The  order  goes  into  effect  on  May  26  and  it 
applies  to  lodging  houses,  apartment  houses,  clubs  and  cafe- 
terias and  hospitals  as  well  as  to  restaurants  and  hotels.  Only 
nurses  actually  in  hospital  training  are  excluded  from  its 
benefits. 


THE  MILITARY  TRAINING  ISSUE 

IS  compulsory  military  training  dead  or  has  it  merely  been 
shelved?  The  United  States  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  46  to  9, 
has  defeated  the  provision  for  such  training  in  the  army 
reorganization  bill.  The  pending  measure  still  sets  up  a 
military  establishment,  however,  of  17,000  officers,  as  com- 
pared with  4,000  officers  before  the  war,  and  opponents  of 
compulsory  training  are  pointing  out  that  this  may  be  used 
later  on  as  a  framework  into  which  compulsory  training  might 
be  poured. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  was  undoubtedly  dictated  by  pres- 
ent sentiment  throughout  the  nation.  At  the  same  time,  oppo- 
nents of  compulsory  training  declare  that  deep  down  in  its 
heart  the  Senate  wants  universal  military  training,  partly  for 
defense  against  foreign  foes  and  partly  for  defense  against 
labor  unrest  at  home.  They  argue,  therefore,  that  if  a  man 
not  opposed  to  such  training  should  be  elected  president  in 
November,  the  Congress  convening  in  December — the  same 
Congress  that  is  now  in  session — would  be  in  a  stronger  posi- 
tion to  adopt  such  a  proposal  than  it  is  now.  Moreover,  many 
of  its  own  members  will  then  either  have  been  reelected  or 
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LAWFUL  CRITICISM  01  a  PUBLIC  SERVANT 

From  the  dissenting  opinion  recently  rendered  by  Justice  James  F.  Minturn  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  in  the  case  of  Thomas  J.  Colgan  vs.  Leo  S.  Sullivan.  The  majority  opinion  sustained  the  verdict  of 
the  lower  court  against  Colgan  who  accused  Sullivan,  a  draft  officer,  of  being  corrupt  and  of  taking  money  for 
exemptions,  on  the  ground  that  Colgan's  language  was  seditious  because  it  tended  to  weaken  the  morale  of  the 
troops.  The  dissenting  opinion  occupies  itself  with  the  discussion  of  the  "  denial  of  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
citizen,  whether  in  war  or  peace  to   lawfully  criticise  a  public   servant."     Chief  Justice   Gummere   and   Justices 

Parker  and  Bergen  concurred  in  the  dissenting  opinion. 


IT  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  assert 
that  common  law  sedition,  which  is 
essentially  criticism  of  constituted  au- 
thority exerted  over  the  people,  was  un- 
lawful .  .  but  in  a  constitution- 
ally ordained  republic,  where  all  po- 
litical power  is  vested  in  the  people,  and 
is  imparted  only  as  conceded  by  the 
people  to  their  public  servants,  who  are 
thus  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
the  crime  of  sedition  can  find  no  place 
or  excuse  for  recognition ;  for  sedition 
at  common  law  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a 
crime  against  sovereignty,  and  did  not 
involve  a  mere  charge  of  moral  turpi- 
tude against  a  local  administrative  bu- 
reau, as  is  presented  by  the  case  at  bar. 
The  framers  of  the  constitution  ban- 
ished this  conception  of  crime  from  the 
land  when  they  defined  treason  in  the 
constitution,  as  the  only  recognized  crime 
against  constitutional  sovereignty.  .  .  . 
The  effect  of  the  majority  opinion,  there- 


fore, is  to  read  into  the  constitution  a 
crime  which  cannot  be  found  specified 
there  in  the  face  of  the  constitutional 
guarantee,  securing  the  right  of  free 
speech  to  "  every  person  "  or  "  all  sub- 
jects." Its  further  effect  is  to  declare 
as  part  of  our  constitutional  inheritance, 
that  when  war  intervenes  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  are  ipso  facto  sus- 
pended.    .   .    . 

The  opinion  proceeds  upon  the  theory 
that  there  is  in  this  land  some  super  gov- 
ernment, made  up  of  a  superior  office 
holding  class,  which  has  the  legal  right 
to  prosecute  its  policies  without  constitu- 
tional or  popular  restraint,  and  without 
adverse  criticism  during  time  of  war.  It 
thereby  inverts  the  constitutional  concep- 
tion of  Democratic-Republican  govern- 
ment, and  substitutes  the  servant  in  place 
of  the  master,  creates  a  governing  class 
out  of  a  temporary  office-holding  class, 


and  hedges  it  about. with  a  dignity  and 
immunity,  which  at  common  law  only 
surrounded  the  exalted  environment  of  a 
king. 

If  the  doctrine  of  the  majority  opin- 
ion be  conceded  as  applied  to  the  indi- 
vidual, one  is  inclined  to  inquire  what 
are  its  limitations?  Is  it  applicable  to 
legitimate  newspaper  criticism?  Shall 
the  doctrine  extend  to  stifling  the  criti- 
cism of  opposing  political  parties  when 
assembled  in  convention?  Shall  it  also 
extend  its  policy  of  enforced  silence  to 
the  grand  juror  who  in  performance 
of  his  sworn  duty  seeks  to  investigate 
and  expose  by  indictment,  or  otherwise, 
the  public  malefactor? 

Indeed,  it  becomes  manifest  that 
once  we  unleash  from  the  constitutional 
moorings  we  are  afloat,  not  upon  un- 
known seas,  but  upon  seas  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  ideals  and  cherished  poli- 
cies of  our  democratic  institutions.    .    .   . 


will  have  been  defeated,  and  in  either  case  will  be  in  a  more 
care-free  state  of  mind.  Therefore,  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  regard  the  fight  against  compulsory  training  as  possi- 
bly only  having  been  postponed. 

In  place  of  the  compulsory  service  proposition,  the  Senate 
adopted  a  substitute  establishing  facilities  for  the  voluntary 
training  of  all  youths  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  who 
may  enlist  for  that  purpose.  If  enough  youths  enlist,  the 
present  cantonments  may  be  continued  to  supply  this  training. 

BAR  MITZVAH 

THE  thirteenth  birthday — Bar  Mitzvah — is  a  waymark 
in  Jewish  childhood  and  Sunday,  March  27,  was  the 
thirteenth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Free  Syna- 
gogue in  New  York.  There  were  ambassadors  and  governors 
and  judges  and  rabbis  to  hail  the  constructive  service  of  Rabbi 
Stephen  S.  Wise.  There  was  report  of  the  organization  of 
branch  synagogues  in  the  Bronx,  Flushing  and  Washington 
Heights  and  an  appeal  from  Newark  to  found  one  there. 
There  was  review  of  the  social  service  work  of  the  Free  Syna- 
gogue, through  which  the  endeavor  has  been  made  to  relate 
its  work  to  the  life  of  a  great  city  in  ways  similar  to  those  of 
the  synagogue  in  the  primitive  Jewish  community;  its  con- 
cern to  combat  incipient  tuberculosis ;  its  preventive  work  in 
the  field  of  mental  hygiene  and  its  success  in  child  adoption. 

But  more  especially  this  meeting  was  an  acclaim  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Free  Synagogue;  for  the  discussion  brought 
out  that  in  the  course  of  the  steel  strike  last  fall,  Rabbi  Wise 
delivered  a  sermon  which  challenged  absolutism  in  the  steel 
industry.  At  that  time  nearly  everybody  depending  upon  the 
New  York  newspapers  had  one  view  of  the  steel  strike  and 
that  view  adverse  to  the  strikers.  This  much  was  publicly 
known  at  the  time.  Now  it  develops  that  in  speaking  the  truth 
as  he  saw  it  and  in  standing  thereafter  for  the  freedom  of  the 
pulpit,  Rabbi  Wise  shattered  his  dream  of  erecting  a  synagogue 
building  equipped  to  handle  the  large  congregation  which 
gathers  every  Sunday  to  hear  him  in  Carnegie  Hall.     Certain 


members  of  the  congregation  including  certain  large  donors 
to  this  fund  withdrew.  His  board  of  trustees,  however,  stood 
by  him — not  in  his  views,  all  of  them,  but  in  the  view  that 
the  Free  Synagogue  should  have  a  free  rabbi.  The  brick  and 
mortar  to  house  a  synagogue  founded  on  this  principle  could 
wait. 

SPEAKER  SWEET  SCORES 

TWO  of  the  bills  sponsored  by  the  Lusk  Committee  were 
passed  by  the  New  York  legislature  last  week  and  as 
the  Survey  goes  to  press  are  before  the  governor.  The 
same  week  brought  the  passage  of  bills  breaking  down  pro- 
tective legislation  for  women  workers.  Both  houses  passed 
the  repeal  of  the  law  prohibiting  night  employment  of  women 
ticket-sellers  and  ticket-choppers  and  requiring  one  day  of  rest 
in  seven,  while  the  Assembly  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the 
"  elevator "  law  making  the  same  provisions  for  women 
elevator  operators.  The  Betts  bill  now  before  the  legislature 
would  lift  all  restrictions  now  upon  women's  work,  breaking 
down  standards  built  up  for  a  generation. 

One  of  the  Lusk  bills  passed  establishes  a  licensing  censor- 
ship over  private  schools  and  courses  of  instruction  by  the  state 
board  of  regents;  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  30  to  18  in  the 
Senate  and  100  to  30  in  the  Assembly.  [See  Schools  a  la  Lusk, 
in  the  Survey  for  March  27.]  The  other  sets  up  in  the  office 
of  the  attorney-general  a  bureau  for  prosecuting  violations  of 
the  criminal  anarchy  statute.  The  first  measure  is  aimed  pri- 
marily, it  is  believed,  at  the  Rand  School  of  Social  Science, 
though  it  would  apply  to  classes  conducted  by  labor  unions 
and  by  civic  and  social  agencies  as  well.  Before  its  passage, 
the  requirement  of  a  $5  license  fee  was  stricken  out  as  a  re- 
sult of  opposition  by  social  settlements  and  neighborhood 
houses,  which  contended  that  this  would  have  to  be  paid  by 
each  class  and  club  conducted  by  them  and  would  constitute 
a  heavy  burden.  [See  The  Settlements'  Protest,  in  the  Sur- 
vey for  April  10.] 

Governor  Smith  has  made  no  announcement  of  his  position 
on  these  bills.     They  were  opposed  by  the  majority  of  mem- 
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bers  of  his  own  party,  the  Democratic,  in  both  houses.  If  he 
vetoes  them,  the  two-thirds  majority  necessary  to  pass  them 
over  his  veto  can  probably  be  secured  in  the  Assembly  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  secured  in  the  Senate. 

The  majority  leader  of  the  Assembly,  Simon  L.  Adler 
(Republican),  declared  during  the  debate,  according  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Post: 

This  bill  [requiring  schools  to  be  licensed],  I  must  admit,  comes 
pretty  close  to  the  border  of  unconstitutionality.  ...  It  may 
also  be  ineffective,  I  greatly  fear.  But  maybe  it  will  hold  up  long 
enough  to  put  the  Rand  School  out  of  existence. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AS  EMPLOYER 

THE  largest  employer  in  the  country,  the  United  States 
government,  is  without  a  central  employment  agency 
having  adequate  powers,  and  without  an  employment 
policy.  To  point  out  some  of  the  results  of  this  situation 
and  to  outline  remedies  has  been  the  task  of  the  Congres- 
sional Joint  Commission  on  Reclassification  of  Salaries, 
which  after  a  year's  work  has  recently  reported.  The 
commission's  investigation  covered  100,000  civilian  em- 
ployes of  the  government  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  only 
employes  of  the  Navy  Yard  and  the  Postal  Service  being 
excluded.  Some  of  the  more  striking  findings  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rates  of  compensation  in  the  government  service  as  a  whole 
have  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  has  the  cost  of  living. 

Marked  inequalities  in  compensation  exist  for  positions  involving 
like    duties    and   like    responsibilities. 

Opportunities  for  advancement,  either  in  salary  or  in  rank,  for 
those  of  marked  efficiency,  do  not  compare  favorably  with  opportu- 
nities in  the  commercial  world. 

The  government  falls  far  short  of  meeting  the  safety  standards 
set  by  progressive  states,  cities  and  private  employers,  and  is  pay- 
ing heavily  for   this   failure. 

Failure  to  adopt  a  retirement  system  for  civilian  employes  has 
proved  costly,  inefficient  and  destructive  to  the  morale  of  the  force. 

There  is  serious  discontent  accompanied  by  an  excessive  turnover 
and  loss  among  the  best  trained  and  most  efficient  employes. 

To  meet  these  conditions  the  commission  proposes  the 
following  important  changes: 

Increases  in  pay  involving  an  increased  appropriation  of  approxi- 
mately 8.5  per  cent. 

Enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Its  new  duties  would  include  setting  up  and  enforcing  efficiency 
standards  in  the  various  departments,  and  also  acting  as  a  permanent 
classification  agency  for  the  administration  of  classification  and  for 
the  recommendation  of  salary  changes  and  the  improvement  and 
standardization  of  working  conditions. 

Establishment  of  an  advisory  council  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission composed  of  12  members,  6  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  6  elected  by  the  employes.  The  commission  would 
be  directed  to  refer  to  the  council  for  its  advice  all  proposed  changes 
in  rules  and   regulations  affecting  the  employes. 

Congressional  investigation  of  the  work  of  the  various  depart- 
ments with   a  view  to  their  reorganization. 

Immediate  enactment  of  an  actuarially  sound  retirement  law. 
The  report  fills  a  thick  volume,  and  the  scope  of  the 
commission's  labor  may  be  judged  casually  from  a  glance 
at  the  index.  Titles  of  services  which  jostle  each  other 
there  are:  dancing  supervisor,  deckhand,  director  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  dry  cleaner,  head  finger-print 
classifier,  head  meat  cutter,  office  boy,  organist,  ornithologist 
and  orthopedic  shoemaker.  Variety  at  least  was  not  lack- 
ing in  the  task  of  outlining  the  duties,  qualifications,  prin- 
cipal lines  of  promotion  and  compensation  for  these  and 
some  1,690  other  occupations.  Throughout  its  work  the 
commission  has  had  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Federal  Employes.  The  final  report  is  endorsed 
in  the  large  by  the  federation.  The  Federal  Em- 
ploye, the  magazine  of  the  federation,  calls  the  proposed 
civil  service  advisory  council  "  an  important  opening  wedge 
looking  towards  participation  by  the  employes  in  the  conduct 
of  the  civil  service."  The  only  outstanding  feature  to 
which  the  federation  objects  is  the  disregard  of  the  Nolan 
minimum  wage  standard  bill,  which  has  twice  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  is  now  before  the  Senate. 


Chopin  in  the  8t.  Louis  Star 


KNOCKING  OUT  THE  PROPS 

RE-SOLING  THE  FAMILY  SHOES 

MEMBERS  of  university  faculties  are  speaking  out  on 
what  the  cost  of  living  is  doing  to  their  professional 
usefulness.     The   teachers   of   the   University   of   Illi- 
nois have  responded  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  them  by  the 
Teachers'  Federation  of  their  own  institution  with  such  flash- 
lights as  these  on  the  conditions  of  their  home  life: 

Staying  home  from  scientific  meetings;  postponing  the  examination 
of  eyes  of  members  of  my  family,  two  dental  bridges,  a  surgical  op- 
eration and  also  an  operation  for  removal  of  tonsils.  Adoption  of 
a  vegetarian  diet,  with  nut  butter  for  substitute.  Cutting  hair  of 
children ;  re-soling  of  shoes  at  home.  Doing  without  all  personal 
service  in  the  home,  for  odd  jobs  as  well  as  regular  help.  No  laun- 
dry service  since  1917. 

Staying  at  home  in  summer  against  advice  of  physician;  postponing 
dental  or  medical  services;  neglecting  repairs  to  house;  inferior 
grades  of  clothing.  Don't  care  to  state  the  subterfuges  and  expedients 
resorted  to.  Have  had  almost  no  hired  help  in  family  of  four  chil- 
dren.    Entertaining  of  commonest  kind  impossible. 

Bought  one  suit  of  clothes  for  myself  in  nine  years.  Reduced 
expenses  of  my  own  person  to  zero.  What  to  deprive  a  family  of, 
with  the  least  harm  to  them,  is  the  ever  present  question. 

My  deficit  for  1918-19  was  $175.  Of  this,  $125  made  up  by  rent- 
ing a  room  to  students;  still  obliged  to  rent  room  to  strangers. 
Postpone  dental  services,  use  butter  substitutes  (except  for  children), 
wear  old  or  cheap  clothing,  cut  down  on  magazines  and  music  and 
professional  expenditures;  wife  does  all  housework,  sewing  and 
ironing.     Could  not  afford  to  keep  up  membership  in  University  Club. 

Carry  all  my  groceries  in  order  to  save  and  to  buy  cheaply. 

Have  been  able  to  do  a  little  outside  work.  This  has  been  done 
at  night  and  early  in  the  morning  when  I  ought  to  have  been  resting 
or  thinking  about  my  teaching  duties  and  investigations.  I  have  not 
purchased  an  overcoat  since  1915;  same  true  of  my  wife.  We  have 
been  unable  to  purchase  playthings  which  are  essential  to  the  nor- 
mal and  happy  development  of  children.  We  have  decided  to  leave 
university  work  in  order  to  have  these  things. 

I  run  a  garden  and  sole  the  family's  shoes.  My  wife  makes  all 
her  own  clothing.     We  use  butter  substitutes. 

Incur  almost  no  expenses  not  absolutely  necessary.  No  summer 
trips,  although  my  wife's  health  requires  z  cooler  climate ;  furniture 
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wearing  out,  but  not  replaced ;  almost  nothing  for  recreation  of  any 
kind. 

The  efficiency  of  my  work  at  the  university  has  been  far  less  than 
it  should  be  because  of  lack  of  means  for  continued  contact  with 
other  workers  in  my  field,  e.  g.,  visits  to  other  laboratories,  travel, 
books,  attendance  at  scientific  meetings,  etc. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  retreat  from  university 
life  indicated  by  these  replies  has  been  taking  place  for  some 
time.  Of  the  married  instructors  giving  data,  over  two-thirds 
declared  that  they  could  not  live  within  their  university  sala- 
ries; the  situation  was  no  better  for  assistant  and  associate 
professors  having  children.  More  ominous  perhaps  than  the 
picture  of  economies  practiced  is  the  oft-repeated  story  of  the 
teacher's  inability  to  keep  in  touch  with  his  colleagues  and 
with  progressive  movements  in  his  chosen  line  of  work.  As 
one  member  of  the  faculty  writes  to  the  Survey: 

Nothing  more  stultifying  of  the  thing  we  call  academic  dignity 
or  more  calculated  to  bring  hopeless  discouragement  of  professional 
usefulness  can  be  conceived  than  to  shut  a  man  out  from  the  coun- 
cils and  contact  of  his  fellow-workers.  The  university  teacher  and 
investigator  who  is  isolated  from  his  colleagues  is  on  the  down-hill 
path. 

At  the  institution  where  this  data  was  collected  no  relief 
is  in  sight  for  over  a  year.  Meanwhile,  similar  studies  have 
shown  similar  conditions  at  other  universities;  the  University 
of  Washington  and  the  University  of  Michigan  are  among 
those  which  have  made  such  studies.  All  of  this  makes  "  good 
food  for  thought,"  writes  one  instructor,  "  on  the  part  of  par- 
ents who  send  their  boys  and  girls  away  from  home  to  have 
their  minds  molded  by  college  instructors  in  matters  of  eco- 
nomics, social  relations,  political  theory  and  religious  values." 

INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 

A  NEED  for  central  organization  of  relief  in  Germany 
was  recognized  some  months  after  the  armistice,  when 
American,  English,  Danish  and  Swedish  commissions 
interested  in  the  repatriation  of  German  prisoners  of  war 
and  German  relief  societies  encouraged  Count  Brockdorff- 
Rantzau  who,  as  German  minister  to  Denmark,  was  in 
charge  of  the  prison  camp  in  Copenhagen  to  effect  a  na- 
tional organization.  The  Deutsche  Wohlfahrtsstelle  was 
the  result.  Intended  as  an  emergency  link  between  private 
and  public,  between  local  and  national,  and  between  German 
and  foreign  agencies,  it  has  since  proved  so  strongly  the  value 
of  cooperation  on  an  international  scale  that  a  permanent  or- 
ganization is  likely  to  remain.  The  original  object  was  that 
of  centralizing  the  relief  work  planned  abroad  for  needy  wom- 
en, children  and  sick  patients  in  Germany,  to  promote  further 
action  of  this  kind,  and  to  organize  the  distribution  of  gifts 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  actually  reach  the  neediest, 
with  no  opportunity  for  profiteering  or  partiality. 

The  Welfare  Organization  has  two  divisions,  a  central  re- 
ceiving and  distributing  station  for  gifts  from  abroad  and  a 
bureau  for  the  transportation  of  children.  The  former  receives 
applications  for  aid  from  charitable  societies,  children's  courts, 
infant  welfare  societies,  hospitals  and  other  agencies  all  over 
the  country  and  confers  about  them  with  local  welfare  com- 
mittees which  are  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  such 
gifts  as  are  decided  upon.  (A  somewhat  complicated  system 
of  receipts  is  necessary  in  these  days  to  check  the  actual  use  of 
the  gifts  in  accordance  with  plans.)  The  child  transportation 
division  receives  applications  from  societies,  institutions  and 
individuals  to  have  children  sent  abroad  for  recuperation.  The 
selection  in  this  case  also  is  made  with  a  view  to  meeting  the 
need  where  it  is  most  urgent  rather  than  with  a  view  to 
equitable  distribution  over  the  whole  country.  As  a  result 
the  number  of  children  chosen  from  the  industrial  districts  of 
Saxony  and  from  Hamburg  (which  is  suffering  because  there 
has  as  yet  been  no  revival  of  its  commercial  and  shipping  activ- 
ities) is  larger  than  that  from  South  Germany.  Passports 
have  to  be  secured  and  arrangements  made  for  sending  the 
children  in  groups  of  from  twenty  to  five  hundred.  Sometimes 
agents  of  foreign  Red  Cross  societies  take  part  in  these  arrange- 


ments. Where  large  numbers  of  children  are  sent,  they  are 
accompanied  by  representatives  of  the  Welfare  Organization, 
who  visit  them  in  their  homes  and  remain  to  supervise  them. 
Sometimes  a  child  is  placed  out  in  an  unsuitable  home,  and  the 
agent,  with  the  aid  of  some  foreign  organization,  then  has  to 
find  another  one. 

The  English  and  American  Friends  in  Germany  almost  en- 
tirely rely  upon  this  organization  in  the  distribution  of  gifts 
collected  from  their  home  countries.  In  Denmark,  the  Red 
Cross  has  done  a  great  deal  to  help,  especially  by  sending  food, 
clothing  and  cod  liver  oil ;  the  English  Society  of  Friends,  how- 
ever, have  sent  similar  supplies — also  rubber  nipples — in  much 
larger  quantities,  while  American  supplies,  so  far,  have  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  condensed  milk,  sugar  and  bacon.  Swedish 
school  children  and  the  Dutch  Red  Cross  have  sent  food  and 
vaseline  for  German  school  children.  The  Norwegian  Red 
Cross  has  contributed  cod  liver  oil.  From  all  these  countries 
there  also  have  come  delegations  to  study  the  needs  of  the 
people,  especially  of  the  children,  and  to  come  into  personal 
contact  with  the  officers  of  the  Welfare  Organization. 

SCANDINAVIA  IN  THE  LEAD 

DENMARK  was  the  first  to  systematize  the  provision  of 
homes  for  German  children,  through  the  action  of  Pas- 
tor Lindhart,  who,  with  F.  Siegmund  Schultze,  founded 
the  Convalescent  Home  for  German  Children  in  Denmark. 
At  the  same  time  an  office  was  established  in  Copenhagen  for 
boarding  out  German  children,  not  only  in  private  families  but 
in  homes  established  in  the  country  with  Danish  funds.  This 
organization,  the  Danish  Relief  for  German  Children,  has 
since  been  considerably  extended,  maintains  its  own  office  in 
Berlin,  and  cooperates  directly  with  such  bodies  as  the  Order 
of  the  Good  Templars  in  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  the  Vacation 
Union  for  Jewish  Children,  and  the  trade  unions  of  Saxony, 
Berlin,  Breslau  and  Halle. 

In  Sweden,  action  resulted  from  an  appeal  issued  in  the  fall 
of  19 18  by  Archbishop  Soederblom  of  Upsula;  about  a  thou- 
sand families  each  immediately  offered  to  take  a  German  child 
into  their  homes.  Since  then  many  more  have  done  so,  and  a 
society  named  the  Swedish  Relief  for  German  Children  was 
formed.  About  1,700  German  children  were  received  during 
the  first  summer,  a  number  of  whom  stayed  through  the  win- 
ter. Many  of  those  sent  home  brought  with  them  quantities 
of  clothing  and  food.  The  Swedish  Red  Cross  also  organized 
a  special  branch  for  the  relief  of  children  suffering  from  the 
results  of  the  war. 

Norwegian  interest  in  suffering  childhood  resulted  in  the 
opening  of  special  bureaus  in  Berlin  and  two  of  the  Baltic 
states,  bringing  some  1,500  children  to  Norway,  where  pri- 
vate families  undertook  their  care  all  last  summer.  Many 
stayed  for  the  winter.  A  local  committee  in  Christiania  co- 
operates with  the  office  in  Berlin  to  keep  track  of  them.  Both 
the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  organizations,  acting  through  the 
German  Welfare  Organization,  also  gave  assistance  to  the 
Austrian  Red  Cross  in  the  transportation  of  children  to  Scan- 
dinavia. 

Mr.  Schultze,  director  of  the  organization,  writes  with  re- 
gard to  its  prospects  for  the  future: 

The  desire  which  the  outer  world  has  shown  to  help  us  in  our 
time  of  need  gives  us  hopes  for  the  coming  year.  The  Scandinavian 
countries  have  again  offered  to  open  the  doors  of  their  hospitable 
homes  to  our  German  children  and  to  continue — and,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  increase — their  shipments  of  food.  Holland  intends  to  send 
large  quantities  of  food  regularly,  for  use  in  homes  for  German 
children  in  Germany  which  have  been  founded  to  take  care  of  them. 

The  English  Society  of  Friends  will  support  two  homes  for  poor 
German  children,  one  in  Holland  and  one  in  Denmark,  and  in  addi- 
tion intend  to  continue  their  relief  work  for  German  women  and 
children  through  shipment  of  food.  But  the  greatest  help  will  prob- 
ably come  from  America.  New  shipments  are  daily  reported  by 
American  representatives.  The  German  Welfare  Organization, 
with  the  executive  committee  of  the  German  Red  Cross,  will  form 
a  central  committee  for  American  relief  which,  in  cooperation  with 
the  legal  authorities,  will  take  charge  of  the  large  German-American 
activity. 
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The  Wreck  on  the 
B.  of  R.  T. 


BACK  in  the  eighties  when  brakemen  had  to  set  the 
brakes  by  hand,  the  Wabash  had  a  man  named  W.  G. 
Lee.  When  the  engine  whistled  for  a  tank,  Lee  had  to 
hurry  out  of  the  caboose  and  run  down  the  tops  of  the 
cars,  climb  over  gondolas  full  or  empty,  and  get  enough  brakes 
set  to  bring  the  train  to  a  stop.  Trains  were  far  lighter  then, 
but  sometimes  Lee's  train  ran  past  its  stop  and  had  to  back  up. 
Later  he  was  a  conductor  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the 
Union  Pacific.  Twenty-six  years  ago  he  climbed  down  from 
his  caboose  for  the  last  time,  became  vice-president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  and  in  1909  grand 
president. 

Last  January  Mr.  Lee  went  down  to  Washington  to  get  a 
40  per  cent  raise  for  his  198,000  men.  He  was  braking  a 
far  heavier  train  that  he  had  ever  handled  in  his  youth.  No 
one  appreciated  its  momentum.  Somebody  in  Washington, 
quite  a  group  in  fact,  threw  the  signals  on  him.  Lee  turned 
on  the  air. 

But  the  train  wouldn't  stop  and  hasn't  stopped  yet. 
Though  at  the  hour  of  writing  its  speed  seems  to  be  slacken- 
ing, the  train  is  still  crashing  on.  Lee  is  frantically  pulling 
on  the  emergency,  assisted  by  scores  of  brotherhood  and  union 
officials,  managers,  governors,  senators,  conciliators  and 
federal  agents.  Somewhere  in  the  debris  is  the  all  but  ruined 
Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America.  The  valiant  crossing 
watchman,  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  is  waving  the  red  flag. 

But  to  drop  the  figure ;  by  this  time  it  should  be  apparent 
to  all,  even  to  the  federal  administration,  that  the  yardmen's 
strike  is  a  rank  and  file  movement  on  a  tremendous  scale,  a 
leaderless  revolt  against  not  only  union  officialdom  but  the 
whole  lumbering,  legalistic  handling  of  the  wage  movement. 
Even  though  the  strikers  seem  to  be  drifting  back,  the  echoes 
of  this  astonishing  rebellion  will  go  down  the  months  and 
years. 

Although  the  persons  who  kept  putting  off  a  settlement 
with  the  railwaymen  until  the  government  unloaded  the 
roads  should  be  held  primarily  responsible  for  this  present 
disaster,  most  of  the  resentment  and  fury  of  the  insurgents 
has  centered  upon  W.  G.  Lee.  He  is  the  leader  upon  whom 
they  have  depended  to  get  a  40  per  cent  increase  ever  since 
early  last  year,  and  all  they  see  is  the  fact  he  didn't  get  it. 
Beyond  his  error  in  believing  that  the  discipline  of  his  organ- 
ization was  stronger  than  it  turned  out  to  be,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  listen  to  moderate  counsel  when  sterner  action  may 
have  been  in  order,  he  can  hardly  be  held  to  any  blame. 

Mr.  Lee  and  the  chiefs  of  the  other  brotherhoods  are 
muscular  men,  direct  and  positive.  They  have  shouldered 
their  way  up  through  tens  of  thousands  of  hard  living,  hard 
hitting  railroaders.  Lee  himself  is  more  grizzled  than  the 
rest,  with  a  scarred  and  weatherbeaten  face.  There  is  little 
of  the  idealist  about  Bill  Lee.  He  will  have  none  of  the 
Plumb  plan  or  the  Labor  party  or  cooperative  production. 
Chewing  the  ends  off  cigars,  he  draws  great  letters  "  L  "  on 
telegrams  and  correspondence  while  he  dictates  in  a  voice 
heard  down  the  elevator  shaft. 

This  is  the  labor  leader  who  would  have  directed  the 
greatest  industrial  struggle  ever  waged  in  this  country  had  he 
not  been  flagged  at  the  brink  two  months  ago.  Instead  he  is 
breaking  his  own  biggest  strike. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  when  Mr.  Lee  went  down 
to  present  his  demand  to  Director-General  Hines  last  Jan- 
uary he  had  his  decks  cleared  for  action.  His  Committee  of 
Sixteen  had  given  him  full  power  to  call  a  strike.  A  strike 
vote  among  system  chairmen  was  actually  in  progress,   and 


was  in  fact  later  completed.  The  vote  was  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  a  suspension  at  the  call  of  the  grand  president. 
The  locals  were  notified  that  no  strike  benefits  would  be  paid. 
Had  the  demands  been  rejected,  Lee  and  the  committee  would 
have  returned  to  Cleveland  to  canvass  the  vote,  and  the  strike 
would  have  been  called. 

Everybody  knows  what  Lee  came  back  with.  The  brother- 
hood membership  pretty  well  understood  beforehand  what  was 
to  follow  the  rejection  of  his  demands,  but  could  not  under- 
stand what  happened  in  Washington.  Probably  only  three 
men  in  the  world  do  know  exactly  what  took  place — Lee, 
Hines  and  Gompers.  Lee  had  vainly  tried  to  get  the  other 
brotherhoods  to  join  with  him  in  a  showdown,  but  even  the 
firemen's  acting  president,  Timothy  Shea,  hesitated,  then  drew 
back,  though  the  firemen  were  almost  as  restless  as  the  brake- 
men.  Finally  Lee  determined  to  take  his  men  out  alone,  if 
necessary,  relying  upon  the  firemen,  conductors  and  possibly 
the  engineers  to  follow  against  the  orders  of  their  chiefs. 

After  arranging  a  meeting  with  Lee,  Hines  summoned  all 
the  other  railway  organizations  to  the  same  conference.  Such 
a  council  on  the  wage  movement  could  have  had  one  of  but 
two  results — either  to  precipitate  united  action  by  all  the 
organizations,  what  Mr.  Hines  most  wished  to  avoid,  or  to 
combine  those  who  did  not  want  to  strike  against  those  who 
were  set  to  "  pull  the  pin."  Hines  must  have  relied  upon 
the  jealousies  between  the  unions,  and  he  guessed  right. 

About  February  12  Lee  and  Samuel  Gompers  at  Gompers' 
invitation  lunched  together.  The  conversation,  reported  by 
Lee,  ran  somewhat  as  follows: 

Gompers:  You  know  the  boys  on  the  hill  are  likely  to  pass 
some   anti-strike   legislation. 

Lee:  I  know  that  as  well  as  you,  but  I've  been  sitting  on  the 
lid   too   long.     I   can't  stand  the  pressure  any  longer. 

Gompers:  But  such  legislation  would  hamper  all  organized  labor 
for  a  generation.  Anyhow,  as  you  have  always  said,  you  are  strong- 
est right  on  the  brink  of  a  strike,  stronger  than  after  you  have  struck. 

Lee:  I  know  all  that,  but  I  can't  convince  my  committee  and  the 
other    grand   officers. 

So  the  next  day  for  more  than  an  hour  Gompers  addressed 
the  committee  members  and  officials  of  the  railway  unions. 
The  result  was  that  the  brotherhoods  decided  not  to  strike. 
Instead  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  unions  drew  up  an  agreement 
on  joint  offensive  and  defensive  action,  to  the  outsider  a  very 
formidable  document,  but  in  reality  a  combination  which 
haltered  the  trainmen's  brotherhood. 

The  unions  dispersed  pledged  to  the  President  to  await  the 
slow  decision  of  the  labor  board.  Late  Sunday  afternoon, 
February  15,  Mr.  Lee  was  again  in  his  office  in  Cleveland. 
He  was  asked  whether  in  view  of  the  mutterings  he  had  been 
hearing  the  past  three  or  four  months  he  thought  the  four- 
and  five-dollar-a-day  membership  would  wait.  He  said  he 
wasn't  certain  but  he  hoped  so.  A  month  later  he  said  the 
letters  and  telegrams  of  complaint  had  almost  ceased.  It  was 
the  calm  before  the  well  known  storm. 

Mr.  Lee  in  many  years  of  administration  had  maintained 
the  discipline  of  the  brotherhood  without  a  break.  He  had 
but  recently  held  his  men  in  line  against  the  steel  strike,  and 
had  ended  two  unauthorized  strikes  on  western  lines.  Re- 
garding one  of  these  strikes,  on  a  road  in  Illinois  in  January, 
he  remarked  that  had  it  not  been  settled  quickly,  he  feared 
it  would  have  swept  the  country.  He  knew  there  was  an 
ancient  cleavage  between  the  yard  switchmen  and  the  road 
brakemen,  but  he  had  no  idea  it  was  so  deep  as  it  turns  out 
to  be. 

This  was  the  situation  when,  about  the  first  of  April,  two 
clouds  no  bigger  than  hands  arose  in  Chicago.  One  was  a 
road  service  dispute  over  rules  which  the  brotherhood  in  its 
businesslike  way  settled  immediately.  The  other  was  John 
Grunau  and  his  "  band  of  outlaws  "  as  Mr.  Lee  calls  the 
Chicago  Yardmen's  Association.  Neither  dispute  amounted 
to  anything,  he  said  at  the  time. 

A  week  later  the  reporters  were  back  in  Mr.  Lee's  office. 
"  It's  spreading  like  the  prairie  fire,"  Lee  exclaimed.     "  It's 
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the  explosion  I've  warned  you  of  so  often.  We  are  in  for  it 
now.  I  told  them  so  when  they  threatened  to  use  the  Lever 
act  on  me."  Daniel  Cease,  editor  of  the  brotherhood's 
monthly  journal,  remarked:     "  It  looks  like  '77  and  '94." 

Next  morning  I  was  in  Conway  hall  up  three  floors  on  the 
west  side  of  Chicago.  The  "  grand  lodge  "  or  Local  No.  1 
of  the  Chicago  Yardmen's  Association  was  listening  to  tele- 
grams announcing  spreading  strikes  from  Jersey  City  to 
Bakersfield.  A  few  sat  in  the  center  of  the  hall,  surrounded 
by  standing  hundreds  packed  tight.  Men  in  army  overcoats 
pressed  shoulders  with  switchmen  who  knew  their  break  with 
the  brotherhood  was  costing  them  twenty-five  years'  insurance. 
They  met  there  every  day  and  all  day  long.  Their  president, 
John  Grunau,  was  acknowledged  head  of  twenty  locals  of  the 
Chicago  strikers,  yet  elected  only  by  Local  No.  1  and  liable 
to  recall  at  any  time. 

Grunau  was  a  yard  conductor  or  "  foreman,"  as  they  call 
them  in  Chicago  and  the  West.  He  holds  a  card  of  honorary 
withdrawal  from  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
effective  February  1.  In  19 12  he  was  elected  to  the  Illinois 
legislature  on  the  Bull  Moose  ticket.  After  a  term  or  two 
he  was  back  in  the  yards.  They  say  he  has  no  economic 
theories  worth  mentioning  and  he  seems  to  lack  the  imagina- 
tion required  in  a  Socialist.  In  a  few  moments'  conversa- 
tion he  makes  hardly  more  impression  than  a  building  trades' 
business  agent.  His  fault  as  an  organizer  was  his  willingness 
to  load  up  with  detail. 

Early  in  the  strike  he  was  charged  with  having  made  pro- 
German  remarks  in  the  war,  but  the  accusation  was  dropped 
in  a  day  or  two.  He  has  war  bonds  of  every  denomination, 
including  one  for  $1,000.  Next  he  was  accused  of  having 
worked  during  two  old  strikes  affecting  the  railroads,  in  other 
words  with  having  carried  out  the  timely  orders  of  the  B. 
of  R.  T.  Then  he  is  arrested,  charged  with  violating  the 
war-time  Lever  act. 

Grunau  has  some  ambitious  plans.  He  and  his  men  have 
organized  three  new  unions — cutting  squarely  across  the 
structure  of  the  four  old  brotherhoods.  The  Chicago  Yard- 
men's Association,  the  United  Enginemen's  Association  and 
the   United   Roadmen's  Association   recruit   from   footboard, 
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cab  and  caboose.  How  long  they  will  endure  except  as  organ- 
izations of  protest  may  be  doubted,  but  something  of  the  force 
behind  the  protest  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  on 
April  14  the  yardmen  had  twenty  locals  in  the  Chicago 
switching  district  and  the  enginemen  nine. 

Now  these  organizations  comprise  men  who  cut  away  en- 
tirely from  the  brotherhoods,  some  of  them  four  months  ago. 
Many  of  the  strikers,  however,  carried  cards  in  both  new 
yardmen's  association  and  the  old  trainmen's  brotherhood. 
Inside  the  brotherhood  itself  a  current  of  revolt  is  running. 
Thousands  of  yardmen  over  the  country  who  struck  refused  to 
form  separate  organizations  but  remained  within  the  brother- 
hood. They  are  the  toughest  problem  the  brotherhood  will 
have  to  deal  with. 

The  yardmen's  association  in  Chicago  has  been  organized 
since  early  in  January.  It  had  been  started  for  just  such  a 
purpose  as  that  for  which  the  strike  was  called — to  snatch  the 
wage  movement  out  of  the  hands  of  the  brotherhoods  and  to 
force  it  through  on  its  own  account.  The  organization  grew 
steadily  from  its  start.  Then  about  April  1  the  railway  man- 
agers walked  out  of  the  wage  conference  in  Washington. 
Nothing  but  more  weary  months  of  the  slow  grind  of  negotia- 
tion lay  ahead.    The  hour  needed  only  a  Sarajevo. 

Late  in  March,  Grunau  was  removed  as  a  yard  foreman  by 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  a  road  conductor  was 
given  his  place.  The  dismissal  had  been  demanded  by  the 
B.  of  R.  T.  in  accordance  with  its  contract  with  the  road  on 
the  ground  that  the  type  of  train  had  been  changed.  But 
Grunau  and  his  union  held  that  his  position  was  not  governed 
by  a  contract  between  the  B.  of  R.  T.  and  the  St.  Paul  road. 
His  organization  had  no  such  contract.  There  began  a  juris- 
dictional dispute  which  touched  off  the  deep  restlessness  of  the 
yard  brakemen  and  switch  tenders  all  over  the  country.  Car- 
ing nothing  for  Grunau  but  resenting  the  delay  in  their  wage 
demands,  the  four  and  five  dollar  men  climbed  down  from 
their  engines  everywhere.  Some  took  strike  votes  but  many 
didn't.  They  exemplified  in  a  day  or  two  what  would 
have  happened  had  Congress  gone  through  with  its  original 
Cummins  anti-strike  bill. 

The  yard  switchtenders  were  getting  a  basic  pay  of  $4  a  day 
for  eight  hours  and  yard  brakemen  $5  a  day.  Thousands  of 
them  could  only  work  eight  hours.  During  the  winter  their 
ceaseless  resignations  from  the  service  created  a  sort  of  chronic 
strike  which  greatly  added  to  the  weather  difficulties.  It  has 
always  been  the  poorest  paid  who  strike  first  on  the  railroads. 
In  1894,  the  lowest  paid  switchmen  followed  out  on  strike  the 
lowest  paid  Pullman  employes.  In  1877  the  brakemen  and 
firemen  in  Pittsburgh  struck  first. 

"  The  strike  of  the  switchmen  has  developed  into  a  nation- 
wide protest  against  the  vicious  Esch-Cummins  bill,"  Grunau 
told  me.  "  The  spontaneous  walkout  could  not  have  resulted 
except  from  grievances  of  long  standing.  The  men  realize  the 
futility  of  depending  further  upon  governmental  agencies  to 
get  justice.  The  labor  board  is  stacked  against  us.  We  left 
our  jobs  because  we  lost  faith  in  the  negotiations  extending 
over  two  years,  and  we  intend  to  stay  out  until  our  demands 
are  granted." 

Grunau  about  tells  the  story.  The  attorney-general  hasten- 
ing back  from  Georgia  interjected  some  comedy  by  his  night- 
mare over  the  I.  W.  W.,  followed  the  next  morning  by  charges 
that  the  Communist  party  was  backing  the  strike,  at  noon  that 
Soviet  Russia  was  behind  it,  and  at  4  P.  M.  that  it  was  all 
William  Z.  Foster's  doing. 

Apparently  the  only  way  the  switchmen  can  win  their  strike 
is  by  losing  it — by  going  back  to  work  knowing  that  their  exer- 
tions considerably  accelerated  the  wage  machinery.  Neither  the 
railroads  nor  the  government  nor  the  brotherhoods  would 
admit  that  such  a  thing  was  true,  but  the  brotherhoods  will  re- , 
ceive  the  blessing  from  the  sacrifice  of  Grunau  and  his  band 
of  reckless  men. 

Cleveland,  April  17.  John  W.  Love. 


Shall  We  Turn  Our  Backs  on  Europe: 

By  Henry  P.   Davison 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS,  LEAGUE  OF  RED  CROSS  SOCIETIES 

[The  commander  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  in  France,  its  ranking  surgeon,  former 
Red  Cross  commissioners  to  France,  Italy,  Russia,  Palestine,  Serbia  and  a  half-dozen  other  countries, 
ambassadors,  leaders  in  finance  and  industry  and  in  the  domestic  activities  of  the  Red  Cross,  gathered 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  April  17  to  welcome  Henry  P.  Davison,  chairman  of  the  War  Council,  whose 
vision  was  the  first  to  grasp  the  war-time  call  to  the  American  Red  Cross  in  terms  of  hundreds  of 
millions  and  who  has  just  returned  from  the  first  conference  of  the  new  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
in  Geneva.  The  meeting  was  turned  from  a  congratulatory,  laudatory  occasion  by  the  guest  of  honor 
himself,  who  at  ten-thirty  in  the  evening,  and  for  well  nigh  two  hours  succeeding  read  to  those  present 
bulletins  of  typhus,  starvation  and  misery  from  country  after  country  in  central  and  eastern  Europe  in  a 
ringing  call  for  fresh  action  by  the  American  people  and  government.  The  following  article  is  drawn 
from  Mr.  Davison's  hitherto  unpublished  address. — Editor.] 

THERE  is  appalling  misery  in  the  broad  belt  lying 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas.  In  this 
great  area,  including  the  new  Baltic  states,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Ukraine,  Austria,  Hungary,  Rou- 
mania,  Montenegro,  Albania,  Serbia,  to  say  nothing  of  Russia 
to  the  east  and  Armenia  to  the  south,  there  is  generally  an 
absolute  lack  of  medicines  and  sanitary  appliances.  Doctors, 
nurses  and  hospital  equipment  are  practically  non-existent, 
food  and  clothing  are  insufficient  to  make  life  tolerable,  and 
disease,  bereavement  and  suffering  are  present  in  practically 
every  household. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that  central  and  eastern  Europe 
are  ravaged  in  part  by  destitution  and  disease  and  are  crippled 
to  a  point  threatening  paralysis  economically  and  politically. 

I  think  I  hear  some  people  say:  "Well,  this  is  all  very 
unfortunate.  It  is  a  very  serious  situation.  I  am  exceedingly 
sorry  about  it.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  our  affair."  We  heard 
the  same  people  saying  that  same  thing  in  the  years  1914, 
191 5  and  191 6.  People  were  distressed  then  at  the  European 
war,  but  they  said  it  was  not  our  war;  that  a  lot  of  foolish 
people  in  Europe  had  started  it  and  that  we  were  not  involved 
in  the  issues. 

We  are  going  to  find  out  that  we  can  no  more  escape  the 
influence  of  the  European  situation  of  today  than  we  were 
able  to  escape  the  war  itself.  You  cannot  have  one  half  of 
the  world  starving  and  the  other  half  eating.  We  must  help 
put  Europe  on  its  feet  or  we  must  participate  in  Europe's 
misery.  Let  it  be  admitted,  if  you  will,  that  neither  Wilson 
nor  Roosevelt  have  had  the  right  to  speak  for  the  idealism  of 
America  [in  pledging  our  sustained  friendship  and  help]  ;  it 
still  remains  true  that  a  man  is  lying  wounded  by  the  roadside. 
He  is  stripped  of  his  raiment,  he  is  half  dead,  and  America 
(rich  and  prosperous)   is  passing  by  on  the  other  side. 

A  communication  was  received  at  the  Red  Cross  confer- 
ence at  Geneva  from  Mr.  Balfour,  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  which  he  said : 

The  ravages  inflicted  by  disease  upon  the  war-worn  and  under- 
fed population  of  central  Europe  (to  say  nothing  of  regions  further 
east)  have  reached  appalling  proportions.  Men,  women  and  chil- 
dren are  dying  by  thousands,  and  over  vast  and  civilized  areas  there 
■re  neither  medical  appliances  nor  medical  skill  sufficient  to  cope 
with  the  horrors  by  which  we  are  faced.  The  catastrophe  is  of 
luch  unexampled  magnitude  that  no  organization  less  powerful  than 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  seems  adequate  to  cope  with  it. 
To  this  great  body  I  therefore  make  appeal.  The  members  of 
the  League  of  Nations  have  agreed  to  encourage  Red  Cross  organi- 
zations whose  purposes  are  "  the  improvement  of  health,  the  preven- 
Uon  of  disease,  and  the  mitigation  of  suffering  throughout  the  world." 
There  can  surely  never  be  an  occasion  calling  more  insistently  for 
action,  and  I  venture  to  urge  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  to 
organize  an  effort  worthy  of  its  unique  position  for  dealing  with 
■  calamity  which,  following  hard  on  war,  seems  almost  worse  than 
war  itself. 


? 


The  following  is  taken  from  a  communication  from  Sir 
William  Goode,  British  director  of  relief: 

All  official  and  other  reports  which  reach  me  give  no  hope  of 
improvement  in  the  situation  in  central  and  eastern  Europe.  The 
misery  of  the  outlook  in  many  parts,  particularly  in  Austria,  Poland 
and  Armenia,  is  worse  than  ever.  I  earnestly  trust  that  before  the 
date  of  your  meeting  the  American  Congress  will  have  decided  to 
approve  the  European  food  credits  which  they  are  now  discussing 
and  on  which  further  credits  by  the  British  government  are  con- 
tingent. I  also  have  reason  to  hope  that  several  other  nations  will 
combine  their  efforts  with  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  Agreements  between  governments  to  furnish  on 
credit  so  many  tons  of  food  and  so  many  tons  of  raw  materials  do 
not  in  themselves,  however,  bind  up  the  wounds  of  Europe.  There 
are  phases  of  suffering  which  governments  are  powerless  to  relieve. 
Unofficial  effort  on  relatively  small  expenditure  can  achieve  results 
beyond  the  grasp  of  governments.  ...  It  is,  of  course,  only  too 
obvious  that  the  marshalled  charity  of  the  world,  governmental  and 
unofficial,  will  not  alone  heal  the  disease  from  which  Europe  is  suffer- 
ing. Increased  production  and  the  restoration  of  economic  order 
out  of  political  and  economic  chaos  are  the  only  solutions  of  the 
problem  that  now  almost  defies  the  ingenuity  of  those  who  face  it. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  countries  of  central  and  east- 
ern Europe.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  those 
countries  and  our  principal  allies  in  western  Europe,  who, 
whatever  their  distress,  are  doing  their  best  to  pull  all  Europe 
out  of  the  slough  of  despond. 

The   French    government   has    many   serious   problems    to 


RESOLUTION 

Adopted   by    the   League    of   Red    Cross   Societies   at 
Geneva 

WE,  the  delegates  forming  the  General  Council  of  the 
League,  assembled  in  conference,  fully  conscious  of 
the  unparalleled  distress  in  the  stricken  districts  of  the 
world  and  of  the  imperative  need  of  immediate  and  com- 
prehensive action,  declare  ourselves  in  full  sympathy  and 
accord  with  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Balfour.  From 
our  own  study  and  survey  within  part  of  the  districts  af- 
fected, we  must,  however,  declare  our  conviction  that  any 
voluntary  aid,  to  become  effective,  can  only  follow  the  pro- 
vision of  such  essentials  as  food,  clothing  and  transportation, 
which  must  be  given  if  the  peoples  are  to  live  and  be  re- 
stored to  a  condition  of  self-support,  and  the  need  of  which 
is  so  vast  that  it  cannot  be  given  by  voluntary  organizations 
but  must  be  supplied  by  governments. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved  that,  upon  assurance  from  the 
League  of  Nations  that  food,  clothing  and  transportation 
will  be  supplied  by  governments,  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  shall  at  once  formulate  plans  for  the  immediate 
extension  of  voluntary  relief  within  the  affected  districts,  in 
accordance  with  the  ascertained  requirements,  and  shall  ap- 
peal to  the  peoples  of  the  world,  through  the  Red  Cross 
organizations,  members  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies, 
for  doctors,  nurses  and  other  necessary  personnel,  medical 
supplies,  diet  foodstuffs  and  such  money  as  may  in  their 
judgment  be  required  in  the  operation,  calling  upon  various 
countries,  through  the  Red  Cross  organizations,  for  such 
quota  of  personnel,  materials  and  money  as  seems  appropri- 
ate to  the  resources  and  conditions  obtaining  in  each  country. 
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'The  BROAD  BELT  of  MISERY  lying  between  the  BALTIC  an4  BLACK  SEAS" 


POLAND 

ABOUT  March  1,  1920,  the  Americans  in 
Warsaw,  in  an  address  to  the  American 
government,  stated  in  substance  that  whole- 
sale starvation  is  threatened  in  Poland  dur- 
ing the  months  of  May,  June  and  July  unless 
a  very  large  importation  of  food  from  Amer- 
ica is  secured  before  May. 

"  Conditions  in  Poland  have  become  worse 
since  October,  1919.  There  are  now  approx- 
imately 250,000  cases  of  typhus  in  Poland 
and  in  the  area  occupied  by  the  Polish  troops. 
The  principal  centers  of  this  epidemic  are 
in  southeastern  and  eastern  Poland.  There 
is  lack  of  food,  clothing,  fuel,  hospital  equip- 
ment, doctors  and  nurses.  Many  thousands 
of  typhus  patients  cannot  be  hospitalized  be- 
cause of  lack  of  food.  The  greatest  need  of 
all  is  for  food.  The  essential  consideration 
is  the  control  of  refugees  who  are  returning 
to  Poland  from  Russia  and  the  Ukraine 
bringing  the  disease  with  them.  The  feed- 
ing and  clothing  of  the  destitute  and  the 
hospitalization  of  the  sick  must  later  be  un- 
dertaken over  the  entire  area  of  Poland 
where  such  needs  now  exist.  From  the  pres- 
ent indications  the  population  is  threatened 
with  one  of  the  worst  typhus  fever  epidemics 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  which  unless 
checked  will  prove  a  danger  that  will 
threaten  the  whole  of  Europe.  In  Galicia 
whole  towns  are  crippled,  schools  are  closed 
and  business  practically  suspended  because 
of  the  disease.  In  some  districts  there  is  but 
one  doctor  to  each  150,000  people." 


SERBIA 

THERE  is  a  great  shortage  of  doctors  in 
Serbia.  It  is  said  that  there  are  only 
200  for  the  entire  country,  and  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  doctors  of  Serbia  lost  their  lives 
during  the  war.  There  are  large  areas  with 
50,000  to  60,000  people  with  practically  no 
medical  care.  Transportation  of  all  sorts  is 
very  inadequate.  Food,  medical  assistance, 
nursing  and  shelter  for  a  large  number  of 
orphan  children  is  urgently  required.  Ty- 
phus has  again  broken  out.  The  infection 
is  being  spread  with  alarming  rapidity  by 
Russian  refugees  seeking  safety  in  Serbia 
from  the  menace  of  the  advancing  Bolshevik 
forces  on  the  South  Russia  front.  The  Rus- 
sian refugee  problem  in  Serbia  is  of  far- 
reaching   importance. 

MONTENEGRO 

THE  general  conditions  in  Montenegro 
may  be  said  to  be  slightly  better  than 
they  were  six  months  ago.  Food  is  running 
short  and  there  are  5,000  to  8,000  children 
to  be  fed  daily.  A  report  under  date  of 
March  1  stated  that  a  small  epidemic  of  ty- 
phus had  broken  out  in  Podgoritza,  and  that 
it  was  rumored  that  a  similar  epidemic  had 
broken  out  near  Budua.  There  are  not  over 
four  or  five  doctors  for  an  estimated  popu- 
lation of  450,000.  One  area  where  70,000 
people  live  has  one  doctor,  but  he  has  no 
facilities  for  getting  about. 


THE   UKRAINE 

Gi  ENERALLY  speaking,   the  conditions  in 
f  the   Ukraine   are  as  bad   as  can   be   im- 
agined. 

"During  the  winter  of  1918-19  typhus  and 
influenza  had  a  most  terrible  effect  upon  the 
Ukrainian  population.  Nearly  everybody 
was  affected.  In  villages  of  2,000  or  3,000 
people,  half  of  the  people  would  be  ill  of 
typhus  at  the  same  time.  There  was  al- 
most no  medical  care.  There  were  physi- 
cians who  attended  a  territory  forty  miles 
in  diameter.  Doctors  who  had  to  treat  dis- 
ease in  areas  in  which  there  were  20,000  to 
30,000  typhus  patients  could  get  no  medical 
supplies  and  had  to  give  only  moral  encour- 
agement to  their  sick.  This  was  the  condi- 
tion last  year,  but  this  year  it  is  even  worse. 
The  situation  is  getting  worse  daily.  Pau- 
perism becomes  more  and  more  intense,  the 
prices  are  growing  steadily  so  that  most  of 
the  necessities  of  life,  which  are  now  about 
five  hundred  times  more  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  are  quite  out  of  reach  for 
most  of  the  population.  The  physicians  get 
the  same  nourishment  as  the  patients  and  the 
nurses,  but  they  receive  for  their  other  needs 
and  for  supporting  their  families  1,000  kar- 
bovantzys  a  month,  which  is  about  30  francs 
nowadays.  The  nurses  receive  720  karbo- 
vantzys.  A  simple  worker  can  earn  from 
6,000  to  7,600  karbovantzys  a  month.  Last 
year  there  were  few  medical  supplies;  now 
there  are  practically  none  at  all." 


solve,  but  the  French  peasant  is  working  and  the  French 
artisan,  while  still  sadly  in  need  of  raw  materials,  has  not 
lost  his  habit  of  industry  and  thrift.  The  most  encouraging 
fact  about  France  today  is  that  her  people  are  alive  to  the 
seriousness  of  France's  problem  and  they  are  going  forward 
bravely  to  solve  that  problem. 

Italy,  despite  her  great  shortage  of  raw  material,  is  looking 
forward  and  not  backward.  She  is  led  at  the  present  time  by 
one  of  the  great  men  whom  the  war  has  produced,  Mr.  Nitti, 
the  prime  minister.  Under  the  leadership  of  this  wise  states- 
man Italy  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  her  part. 

England  is  meeting  the  problems  of  reconstruction  just 
as  those  who  know  her  past  should  have  expected  her  to  meet 
them.  With  head  erect,  a  quiet  courage  and  a  sturdy 
common  sense  she  is  doing  her  own  day's  work  and  at  the 
same  time  rendering  all  the  assistance  that  her  resources  per- 
mit to  the  countries  on  the  continent. 

Neither  Belgium  nor  France  nor  Italy  nor  England  is  ask- 
ing charity  of  the  United  States.  The  peoples  of  these 
countries  are  as  proud  as  we  are.  They  are  as  eager  to  work 
out  their  own  national  destiny  as  we  are  to  work  out  ours. 
They  want  to  carry  their  own  burdens.  In  the  face  of  an 
almost  overwhelming  catastrophe  they  seek  only  the  oppor- 
tunity to  regain  their  own  economic  strength. 

Europe  has  today  a  tremendous  number  of  idle  people. 
Many  of  them  want  to  go  to  work,  but  there  is  a  great  short- 
age of  raw  materials  with  which  to  work.  Such  has  been  the 
output  of  paper  money  and  so  much  greater  is  the  need  of 
imports  than  the  possibility  of  exports  under  existing  condi- 
tions that  these  countries  have  simply  neither  the  money  nor 
the  goods  with  which  to  purchase  from  us  that  which  they 
need  to  sustain  life  itself. 

If  the  various  people  were  to  buy  materials  in  this  country 


at  the  present  market  value  of  their  currencies,  they  would 

have  to  pay  as  follows: 

Austria    approximately  40  times  the  normal  cost 

Hungary     approximately  40  times  the  normal  cost 

Germany     approximately  13  times  the  normal  cost 

Greece     approximately    2  times  the  normal  cos* 

Roumaniar    approximately  12  times  the  normal  cost 

Poland    (Cracow)     approximately  50  times  the  normal  cost 

Czechoslovakia     approximately  14  times  the  normal  cost 

I  have  read  these  figures  because  they  are  official  and  are 
the  only  index  which  can  briefly  give  any  comprehension  of 
the  economic  conditions  within  these  countries.  Their  cur- 
rencies are  depreciated  because  they  have  neither  gold  nor 
sufficient  production  with  which  to  maintain  their  normal 
position  either  with  the  United  States  or  with  their  own 
immediate  neighbors.  It  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  that  until 
each  one  of  the  countries  named  is  in  a  position  to  produce 
sufficient  to  maintain  itself,  either  from  within  or  by  import- 
ing from  without,  by  exchange  for  gold  or  goods,  it  cannot 
hope  for  normal  conditions  if  indeed  it  can  hope  to  survive. 
There  is  nothing  magic  in  this  picture  nor  is  the  situation 
difficult  of  comprehension.  Somewhere,  somehow,  sometime 
it  must  become  possessed  of  food,  of  clothing,  of  raw  materials 
and  of  means  for  transporting  them. 

I  have  been  many  times  asked  the  question,  What  do  the 
people  of  Europe  think  of  us  in  America?  They  say  that  wf 
entered  the  war  more  than  two  and  a  half  years  after  it  began: 
we  entered  not  upon  their  demand,  request  or  invitation 
They  recognize  and  with  deep  gratitude  the  fact  that  it  wai 
the  great  resources  of  the  American  people,  both  of  mar 
power  and  materials,  under  the  directing  genius  of  Genera 
Pershing,  Admiral  Sims  and  others  of  our  leaders,  whicl 
resulted  in  the  turning  of  the  tide  and  finally  the  triumphan 
armistice  in  November,  1918.  Then  what  happened?  Die 
we  say  to  them  that  we  were  gratified  if  we  had  contributec 
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"  WE  gave  them  EVERY  REASON  to  BELIEVE  we  were  THERE;  and  THERE  to  STICK  " 


HUNGARY 

CONDITIONS  in  Budapest  are  similar  to 
those   in    Vienna,    although    not    quite    as 
severe.     Quoting  from   a  recent  report: 

"In  Budapest,  the  population  of  which  has 
increased  from  900,000  to  1,500,000,  inde- 
scribable misery  is  the  lot  of  those  least  able 
to  stand  it,  namely,  the  children.  All  large 
cities  have  their  slums  in  normal  times.  To- 
day the  whole  of  Budapest  is  one  vast  city 
of  misery  and  suffering.  In  1913  there  were 
23,300  births  and  17,300  deaths;  in  1918 
there  were  14,700  births  and  29,900  deaths. 
The  number  of  deaths  double  that  of  births. 
In  November,  1916,  scarcity  of  milk  was  se- 
riously felt.  In  November,  1919,  the  supply 
was  just  one-fourth  as  great.  The  effect 
upon  child  life  can  be  well  understood.  Of 
160,000  children  enrolled  in  the  schools  in 
Budapest,  100,000  are  dependent  on  public 
charity.  The  children  lack  not  only  food  and 
clothing,  but  their  mentality  often  is  men- 
aced. There  are  150,000  workers  idle  today 
in  Budapest.  There  are  50,000  widows  and 
war  invalids,  and  there  are  30,000  sick  and 
disabled  old  people  who  are  a  charge  upon 
the  state." 

ALBANIA 

CONDITIONS  in  Albania  have  not  im- 
proved during  the  past  six  months  owing 
largely  to  the  political  situation  and  conse- 
quent general  unrest.  The  condition  of  the 
children  is  deplorable  in  many  respects. 


AUSTRIA 

A  REPORT  from  Vienna,  dated  Febru- 
ary 12,  says:  "There  are  rations  for 
three  weeks.  People  are  apathetic,  fatal- 
istic and  tired.  There  is  an  epidemic  of 
dancing.  I  visited  a  dance  attended  by  4,000 
people,  one-half  of  whom  had  had  no  dinner. 
They  danced  until  exhausted,  refusing  to 
go  home.  At  least  25,000  hospital  beds  have 
become  useless  owing  to  shortage  of  hospital 
supplies.  One  hundred  thousand  school  chil- 
dren in  Vienna  are  underfed  and  diseased 
as  a  result  of  the  food  shortage,  lack  of  fuel 
and  inadequate  hospital  facilities.  Crime 
among  the  child  population  is  on  the  in- 
crease, hunger  sometimes  driving  little  boys 
to  ghastly  attempts  at  murder.  The  juve- 
nile court  is  being  overwhelmed  with  the 
daily  addition  of  child  cases  of  criminality. 
No  words  can  describe  the  appalling  misery 
of  the  famished  population  of  Vienna.  Death 
stalks  through  the  streets  of  Vienna  in  broad 
midday  and  takes  unhindered  toll.  The  gen- 
eral death-rate  has  risen  46  per  cent  since 
1913.  The  mortality  from  tuberculosis  has 
risen  250  per  cent  in  the  same  period.  Many 
children  of  one  year  have  not  surpassed 
their  weight  at  birth.  The  middle  class  liv- 
ing on  salaries  are  selling  their  belongings 
to  buy  even  the  government  ration.  A  pro- 
fessor gets  700  kr.  a  month.  One  meal  for 
one  person  at  the  municipal  kitchens  costs 
6  kr.  Today  an  overcoat  costs  three  months' 
salary  of  a  court  justice.  A  second-hand 
Renault  automobile  sold  for  an  amount  equal 
to  17  years'  salary  of  the  chancellor." 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

THE  shelves  of  the  pharmacies  throughout 
Czechoslovakia  are  bare  and  the  supply 
is  not  being  replenished  because  of  the  low 
value  of  the  national  currency.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  loan  of  $500,000  would  enable 
the  government  to  buy  a  six  months'  supply 
of  drugs.  In  1919  typhus  appeared  in  all 
the  four  countries  composing  this  republic. 
The  regions  most  menaced  were  Moravia 
and  Silesia,  bordering  on  the  Polish  frontier, 
and  Bohemia.  In  Slovakia,  typhus  and  small- 
pox were  prevalent  throughout  the  country. 
Czechoslovakia  has  neither  linen  nor  suffi- 
cient medicines  nor  soap.  There  is  also  seri- 
ous lack  of  physicians. 

ROUMANIA 

TUBERCULOSIS  is  spreading  in  an 
alarming  and  unprecedented  manner. 
It  is  making  its  appearance  everywhere,  in 
the  cities  and  in  the  country  districts.  The 
Roumanians  have  met  the  refugee  situation 
by  establishing  a  military  line  along  the 
Dniester  River  and  refusing  to  let  anyone 
cross  it.  It  is  thought  there  may  be  20,000 
refugees  on  the  other  side  and  no  one  knows 
what  the  Bolsheviki  are  doing  to  them. 

THE  BALTIC  STATES 

THERE  are  reports  of  an  epidemic  of  ty- 
phus in  Esthonia  with  about  15,000  re- 
ported cases  of  the  disease.  There  is  also  an 
acute  lack  of  food,  clothing  and  transpor- 
tation. 


to  the  final  victory  of  the  Allies,  that  we  were  going  to  take 
our  men  and  go  home,  that  we  did  not  wish  to  become  in- 
volved in  European  politics  and  would,  therefore,  sue  for  a 
separate  peace  with  Germany?  No,  on  the  contrary,  we  said 
that  we  had  fought  this  war  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,  and  now  that  the  war  was  won  we 
proposed  to  see  that  the  peace  would  be  of  a  character  which 
would  insure  its  permanence,  that  people  should  for  the  first 
time  enjoy  self-determination  as  to  where  and  under  what 
conditions  they  would  live,  that  we  regarded  ourselves  com- 
mitted to  stand  for  those  purposes  in  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Whatever  the  developments  were  later  and  whatever  the 
merits  or  the  reasons,  do  not  forget  that  to  Europe  we  are  all- 
important  and  gave  them  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  were 
there  and  there  to  stick  and  that  now  we  seem  to  have  turned 
our  backs. 

It  is  perhaps  not  strange  that  people  are  indifferent  and  in 
fact  numb  to  the  cries  of  despair.  On  every  hand  people  are 
saying:  "Well,  we  have  heard  these  tales  of  woe  before  and 
these  dire  predictions,  but  these  shocking  things  which  are 
predicted  do  not  seem  to  happen."  The  facts  are  that  they 
have  already  happened  in  a  large  part  of  the  world  and  the 
area  is  hourly  increasing. 

I  ask  you,  are  the  American  people  content  to  rest  under 
such  a  condition?  If  this  picture  I  have  given  is  one  which 
conveys  any  sense  of  the  situation  it  must  raise  in  the  mind  of 
every  one  of  you :    Well,  what  is  the  solution  ? 

I  know  that  if  our  people  had  a  full  realization  of  the 
situation  we  would  at  once  say  to  our  government: 

Quite  irrespective  of  any  obligation,  quite  irrespective  of  the  fact 
that  we  find  ourselves  the  only  country  possessed  of  many  of  the  sup- 
plies which  Europe  needs  and  which  cannot  be  purchased  or  given  in 
sufficient  volume  on  credit;  quite  irrespective  of  our  own  problems 
at  home  (and  put  it  all,  if  you  please,  upon  a  commercial  basis),  we 


ask  you  to  arrange  at  once  to  place  within  the  reach  of  those  peoples 
that  which  they  need  to  save  them  and  start  them  on  their  way  to 
recovery.  We  ask  you  to  do  this  under  conditions  and  upon  terms 
which  will  best  insure  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  But  we  ask 
you  to  do  it.  One  of  the  conditions  we  would  impose  would  be 
that  politics  should  be  eliminated  from  the  handling  of  this  task 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  that  the  financial  terms 
should  be  such  as  not  to  work  a  hardship  which  would  defeat  its 
own  purpose. 

I  believe  that  any  conditions  dictated  by  justice  and  com- 
mon sense  would  be  unanimously  accepted,  and  I  also  believe 
that  such  a  step  taken  by  our  government  would  not  only  be 
hailed  with  joyous  hope  on  the  part  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  but  that  most  cordial  and  immediate  cooperation  would 
be  forthcoming  from  Great  Britain,  Holland,  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  Spain,  Japan  and  France,  Italy  and  Belgium, 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  perhaps  other  countries  as  well. 

It  is  not  only  from  the  statement  of  Sir  William  Goode 
but  from  conferences  had  with  close  observers,  public  and 
private,  that  I  finally  became  convinced  that  the  situation  had 
developed  so  far  and  so  seriously  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  its  being  met  other  than  by  and  through  the  various  gov- 
ernments. As  soon  as  the  necessary  elementals  are  furnished, 
the  peoples  of  the  world  through  their  Red  Cross  societies  will 
rush  in  with  their  doctors,  their  nurses,  their  medicines,  their 
diet  foodstuffs,  and  those  things  which  can  be  administered 
to  the  peoples,  many  of  whom  at  present  see  nothing  for  which 
to  live. 

I  think  I  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  knowledge  of  the  spirit 
and  the  purpose  of  the  American  people,  and  it  is  that  know- 
ledge which  inspires  within  me  the  confidence  that  as  soon  as 
we  realize  the  truth  and  effect  of  these  statements,  we  will  in 
our  own  interest  lose  no  time  again  to  take  steps  worthy  of 
the  traditions  of  the  American  people.  Therefore,  the  respon- 
sibility upon  every  one  of  us  is  to  do  whatever  may  be  in  our 
power. 


The  Red  Cross  at  Geneva 

By  Helen  Fidelia  Draper 

VICE-CHAIRMAN,   NEW  YORK  COUNTY  CHAPTER,  AMERICAN   RED  CROSS 


TWENTY-SEVEN  national  organizations  were 
represented  at  the  meeting  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  at  Geneva  in  March  from  which 
our  American  delegation  is  only  now  returned.  The 
conference  was  significant  not  only  in  showing  the  mutual 
strength  which  comes  of  cooperation  in  facing  epidemic  and 
famine  in  central  and  eastern  Europe,  but  also  because  it 
registered  a  marked  development  on  the  part  of  Red  Cross 
activities  in  many  of  the  older  and  more  established  coun- 
tries. Under  pressure  of  needs  growing  out  of  the  war  and 
under  the  inspiration  of  American  leadership  (for  the  Ameri- 
can body  has  increasingly  emphasized  its  civilian  work)  Red 
Cross  societies  the  world  over  are  initiating  peace  programs. 

The  countries  represented  were  the  United  States,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  Belgium,  China,  Norway,  Portu- 
gal, Brazil,  Peru,  Australia,  Canada,  Argentina,  South 
Africa,  Greece,  Sweden,  New  Zealand,  Denmark,  Roumania, 
Venezuela,  Cuba,  India,  Holland,  Serbia,  Spain,  Poland, 
Switzerland,  Czechoslovakia  and  Uruguay.  Of  these  coun- 
tries, it  is  significant  that  seven  had  women  among  their  dele- 
gates and  so  had  the  League  of  Nations — Dame  Rachel 
Crowdy  of  England.  The  American  delegates  were  there  for 
the  opening  meeting,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  railroads 
of  France  were  on  strike  and  the  trip  to  Geneva  had  to  be 
made  by  automobile  and  part  of  the  way  by  sledge  through 
the  snow  of  one  of  the  Alpine  passes.  The  delegation  con- 
sisted of  Willoughby  Walling  of  Chicago,  vice-chairman  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  Eliot  Wadsworth  of  Boston,  for- 
mer vice-chairman,  Otis  H.  Cutler  of  New  York,  Robert 
Olds  of  St.  Paul  and  the  writer. 

At  the  stirring  opening  meeting,  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  governors,  Henry  P.  Davison,  presented  the  report  of  this 
body  going  back  to  the  inception  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  a  year  ago,  when  at  Cannes  experts  in  public  health 
from  various  countries  assembled  to  talk  over  the  responsi- 
bility upon  the  Red  Cross  in  the  period  of  reconstruction. 
Throughout  the  proceedings  in  Geneva,  the  importance  of  the 
Cannes  conference  never  ceased  to  come  to  the  front.  Rep- 
resentatives from  all  countries  constantly  referred  to  the  pro- 
ceedings which  had  apparently  challenged  the  interest  of  pub- 
lic health  people  throughout  the  world. 

The  proceedings  of  the  conference  were  divided  into  two 
sections:  the  medical  section  on  general  questions  of  public 
health  and  the  organization  section.  It  was  necessary  to  read 
all  papers  and  have  all  discussions  in  two  languages — French 
and  English.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  league  is  the 
development  of  Red  Cross  Societies  everywhere  and  a  large 
membership  including  junior  membership  was  the  dominant 
note  of  the  latter  section.  Public  health  and  all  that  implies 
was  the  fundamental  starting  point  in  the  discussion  of  types 
of  activities,  but  inasmuch  as  these  conform  to  a  country's 
needs,  it  is  easily  understood  that  it  was  difficult  in  a  great 
international  gathering  to  more  than  suggest  the  various  under- 
takings which  a  Red  Cross  society  can  wisely  develop.  It  is 
amazing  how  few  countries  as  yet  have  trained  public  health 
workers  and  there  was  a  very  keen  and  real  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  all  delegates  to  learn  the  methods  for  developing  them 
now  in  use  in  the  United  States. 

Among  the  resolutions  approved  at  the  closing  meeting  of 
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the  General  Council,  when  the  reports  of  both  sections  were 
presented,  are  the  following: 

That  widespread  and  popular  membership  in  a  National  Red 
Cross  Society  is  the  necessary  condition  of  success  in  its  peace-time 
program. 

That  a  National  Red  Cross  Society  should  endeavor  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  administration  and  of  its  normal  activities  by  member- 
ship dues  and  the  income  of  permanent  investment. 

That  the  members  of  the  National  Red  Cross  Society  should  be 
afforded  suitable  opportunities  to  render  definite  service  for  public 
welfare  in  their  respective  localities. 

That  a  National  Red  Cross  Society  should  organize  the  youth  of 
its  country  for  Red  Cross  service. 

That  a  National  Red  Cross  should  assist  in  relief  operations  in 
the  event  of  national  disaster  and  should  always  be  prepared  to 
take  prompt  and  effective  action. 

That  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  should  maintain  for  the 
member  societies  a  rapid  service  of  information  regarding  calamities 
and  disasters  in  order  to  insure  the  immediate  mobilization  of  every 
possible  form  of  assistance. 

That  the  three  principal  duties  of  the  National  Red  Cross  Society 
in  the  field  of  health  service  should  be:  (a)  To  stimulate  and 
maintain  interest  in  public  health  work,  (b)  To  support  and  if 
need  be  supplement  the  work  of  government  agencies,  (c)  To  dis- 
seminate useful  knowledge  concerning  health  through  demonstration, 
education  and  otherwise. 

From  the  medical  department  came  some  thirty  resolutions 
embracing  the  care  and  welfare  of  mothers  and  children,  the 
treatment  and  control  of  tuberculosis  and  other  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases,  and  the  improvement  of  sanitation,  the 
standardization  of  vital  statistics,  the  encouragement  of  sci- 
entific study  along  practical  lines  affecting  the  public  health, 
the  extension  of  nursing  services  in  all  its  branches  covering 
the  community,  the  home  and  the  school  as  well  as  more 
firmly  established  lines. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  a  very  large  part  of 
the  time  was  given  over  to  the  consideration  of  the  present 
situation  in  central  Europe,  as  reported  by  delegates  from 
those  regions.  The  picture  of  what  seemed  to  be  an  appalling 
situation  was  put  before  us.  At  present  the  league's  largest 
operation  is  in  Poland,  where  typhus  is  raging  and  where  the 
league  is  coordinating  the  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
the  British  Red  Cross,  the  Quaker  units,  etc. 

Provided  that  through  the  League  of  Nations  the  govern- 
ments can  supply  transportation,  coal,  food  and  clothing,  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  at  Geneva  pledged  itself  to 
undertake  as  its  responsibilities  hospitalization,  medical  and 
surgical  supplies,  doctors  and  nurses. 

It  remains  for  the  American  Red  Cross  to  decide  what,  if 
any,  action  can  be  taken  to  arouse  American  public  interest 
to  the  need  for  prompt  and  generous  action  by  the  United 
States  government. 

Henry  P.  Davison  was  reelected  chairman  of  the  board  of 
governors  consisting  of  representatives  of  five  national  socie- 
ties.   Ten  more  nations  were  invited  to  join  its  membership. 

The  conference  strove  for  nothing  less  than  the  improve- 
ment of  the  health  and  physical  welfare  of  mankind.  Immense 
labors  are  before  us,  but  if  they  are  undertaken  the  path  i? 
now  clearly  defined.  We  found  in  Geneva  a  true  unity  of 
purpose;  we  thought  and  felt  in  larger  terms  than  those  of 
national  egoism.  We  felt  something  of  that  universal  kinship 
which  can  not  find  content  in  the  well-being  of  a  particulai 
people  alone.  We  saw  more  clearly  than  ever  before  that  th(; 
health  of  one  people  is  related  to  the  health  of  all. 


The  Communist  Deportations 

Mr.  Post's  Handling  of  the  Cases  as  Acting  Secretary  of  Labor 

By  Francis  Fisher  Kane 

FORMER    UNITED    STATES    ATTORNEY    FOR    THE    EASTERN    DISTRICT    OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


THE  resolution  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  week  calling  for  the  impeachment  of 
Louis  F.  Post,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  is  the  most  recent  development  in 
the  Communist  deportation  cases  which  had  their  origin  in  the 
wholesale  raids  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice 
last  January.  It  seemingly  expresses  the  exasperation  of  those 
who  looked  for  wholesale  deportations  to  follow  on  the  heels 
of  the  raids. 

As  the  reports  of  the  immigration  inspectors  have  come  in 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  in  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
cases,  the  question  of  public  policy  involved  need  be  no  longer 
matter  of  hearsay  and  assertion,  but  can  be  based  on  a  consid- 
eration of  the  facts.  Mr.  Post  as  acting  secretary  put^the 
records  of  the  department  at  the  disposal  of  the  congressional 
committee  investigating  the  procedure  of  the  immigration 
service ;  and  they  are  also  open  to  responsible  bodies  of  citizens. 
The  total  number  of  arrests  made  in  the  January  raids 
may  never  be  known.  The  records  in  every  local  office  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  would  have  to  be  examined,  for  persons 
were  taken  into  custody  for  whom  no  warrants  were  obtained, 
either  before  arrest  or  afterwards.  There  were  3,289  war- 
rants issued,  and  2,709  served.  Over  900  cases  have  been 
dismissed,  the  warrants  being  cancelled  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  lack  of  sufficient  evidence  in  the  immigration  inspec- 
tor's report.  In  390  cases  deportations  have  been  ordered,  but 
many  of  these  cases  may  be  reconsidered  before  the  order  is 
carried  out.  That  the  department,  acting  through  Mr.  Post, 
has  not  been  without  reasonable  grounds  for  caution  in  its 
responsible  task  of  review  and  decision  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  among  the  aliens  arrested  were  soldiers  who  served 
our  country  in  the  war.  One  of  these,  named  J.  Volkov,  is 
thirty-three  years  old  and  married.  He  wants  to  go  to  Russia, 
but  he  does  not  wish  to  be  sent  there.  When  asked  by  the 
inspector  why  he  had  not  applied  for  citizenship  papers,  he 
replied : 

When  I  was  fighting  in  the  United  States  army  in  France  I 
believed  that  the  United  States  government  was  helping  and  aiding 
Russia,  but  now  I  find  out  it  is  just  the  opposite.  They  blockaded 
Russia  and  I  have  not  received   a  single  letter  in  about  two  years. 

Tell  us  what  battles  you  were  in  in  France? 

A  number  of  places  marked  in  my  discharge. 
And  the  discharge  shows:  St.  Mihiel,  9-12-18,  9-13-18; 
Meuse  Argonne,  9-26-18,  9-31-18;  Second  Battle  also;  Vayor, 
10-18-18,  10-26-18;  Grand  Montagne,  10-28-18  to  11-14-18. 
Notation  of  war  service;  chevrons  authorized.  No  unauthor- 
ized absence. 

A  pretty  good  record  for  a  man  now  thought  to  be  liable 
to  deportation! 

The  Law 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  to  consider  briefly  the  background 
of  law  in  these  cases:  Under  Section  6  of  the  federal  criminal 
code,  it  is  made  a  felony  to  conspire  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  force,  and  the  section  applies  to 
aliens  as  well  as  citizens.  Both  may  be  proceeded  against  by 
indictment  and  trial  in  the  courts,  and  both  are  then  given 
all  the  safeguards  of  the  Constitution.     So  far  as  I  know,  no 


proceedings  have  been  started  under  this  section  of  the  crimi- 
nal law  in  these  Communist  cases. 

The  act  of  October  16,  19 18,  under  which  the  government 
has  proceeded,  is  a  different  matter.  It  is  a  deportation 
statute.  It  covers  those  who  advocate  the  overthrow  of  this 
government  by  force  or  violence,  but  it  applies  only  to  aliens 
and  makes  them  liable  to  deportation.  It  makes  them  liable 
if  they  even  believe  in  the  forbidden  thing — the  words  are: 
"  believe  in  or  advocate  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States."  And  the  act  also 
makes  membership  in  or  affiliation  with  "  any  organization 
that  entertains  a  belief  in,  teaches,  or  advocates  "  this  thing 
enough  to  send  a  man  back  "  to  the  country  whence  he  came." 
The  procedure  under  the  law  is  through  a  departmental  pro- 
ceeding before  an  inspector  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  with 
the  decision  resting  in  the  secretary's  hands,  and  in  this  pro- 
ceeding the  alien  has  practically  only  one,  or  possibly  two,  of 
the  constitutional  rights  which  he,  like  the  citizen,  would  have 
if  the  government  chose  to  proceed  against  him  in  the  courts 
for  a  violation  of  the  criminal  code.  He  does  not  have  the 
rights  mentioned  in  the  Sixth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
He  does  not  have  the  right  "  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by 
an  impartial  jury,"  the  rights  "  to  be  informed  of  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him ;"  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining 
witnesses  in  his  favor;  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel 
in  his  favor.  He  may  be  compelled  "  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself,"  and  he  may  be  tried  with  an  utter  disregard  of  the 
rules  of  evidence.  The  courts  have  said  that  it  is  entirely 
for  Congress  and  the  Department  of  Labor  to  say  whether 
these  rights  shall  be  accorded  aliens  in  deportation  cases. 

The  Drag-Net  Raids 
Not  the  Department  of  Labor  but  the  attorney-general  took 
the  initiative  in  the  January  raids,  planning  them  from  Wash- 
ington, so  that  the  meeting-places  of  the  party,  and  the  homes 
of  particular  defendants  where  known  in  advance  might  be 
raided  simultaneously  everywhere.  The  raids  in  each  place 
were  handled  by  the  local  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of 
Investigation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  police.  Upon  being  arrested  the  aliens 
were  taken  to  police  stations,  or  directly  to  the  office  of  the 
bureau,  where  they  were  examined  by  the  department's  agents, 
the  examinations  being  reduced  to  writing.  If  a  warrant  had 
already  issued  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  alien  was 
turned  over  to  it.  If  not,  he  was  held  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  until  the  warrant  issued,  provided  he  was  not  in  the 
meantime  discharged  for  lack  of  evidence.  Such  people  were 
released,  but  not  until  hours,  in  some  cases  days,  had  elapsed. 
The  orders  of  the  Department  of  Labor  were  to  hold  all 
under  $10,000  bail,  although  in  ordinary  deportation  cases 
the  regulations  called  for  not  more  than  $500 — after  the  first 
few  days'  excitement  the  $10,000  was  found  impracticable  and 
$1,000  was  the  figure  substituted.  Now  even  a  less  amount 
is  demanded  by  the  department,  which  found  that  even  $1,000 
was  more  than  could  usually  be  obtained  by  the  families  or 
friends  of  the  aliens.  Of  course  as  the  weeks  and  months 
passed  by,  it  was  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  who  failed  to 
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make  bail,  and  when  they  did  get  out  of  prison  they  found 
their  jobs  gone,  and,  in  many  cases,  their  families  either  in 
destitution  or  dependent  upon  charity.  They  were  objects  of 
suspicion  to  their  old  employers  and  it  was  difficult  to  get 
work.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  a  job  if  you  have  a  deportation 
proceeding  pending  over  you,  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  sent 
to  prison  and  lose  all  your  savings  in  lawyers'  expenses,  even  if 
the  government  afterwards  decides  that  you  were  needlessly 
confined. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  labor  to  issue  a  warrant 
of  arrest  in  each  case  upon  "  probable  cause,"  and  "  probable 
cause  "  was  set  forth  in  an  affidavit  of  a  Department  of  Jus- 
tice agent,  who  charged  that  the  alien  believed  in  and  advo- 
cated, and  was  a  member  of  and  affiliated  with  an  organiza- 
tion that  believed  in  and  advocated  the  overthrow  of  this 
government  by  force;  that  the  Communist  party  was  such  an 
organization,  and  that  the  alien  was  a  member  of  it,  and 
consequently  liable  to  deportation.  Extracts  from  the  mani- 
festo, program,  and  constitution  of  the  Communist  party,  the 
manifesto  of  the  Third  Communist  Internationale  at  Moscow, 
and  other  documents  were  attached  in  each  case  to  the  affidavit 
to  prove  the  character  of  the  party.  That  was  the  procedure 
adopted  all  over  the  country.  The  local  hearings  before  the 
inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  some  few  cases  are 
still  going  on,  there  having  been  delays  for  one  reason  or 
another.  Sooner  or  later  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  will 
all  be  returned  to  the  secretary  of  labor  in  Washington  for 
him  to  pass  upon;  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  theater  of  dis- 
cussion has  now  shifted  to  the  national  capital  and  interest  to 
the  apparent  cleavage  between  the  two  federal  departments 
involved. 

The  Deportation  Act 

I  am  not  here  concerned  with  the  wisdom  of  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 1 6,  19 1 8,  or  with  the  justice  of  our  immigration  legisla- 
tion generally.  The  act  places  certain  duties  on  the  secretary, 
and  he  is  bound  to  deport  aliens  when  duly  proved  to  be 
within  its  provisions.  It  is  his  responsibility  and  not  that  of 
the  attorney-general,  who  might  well  have  contented  himself 
with  acting  when  called  upon  by  the  secretary  of  labor  to 
assist  him  in  making  arrests,  or  later,  as  might  be  necessary,  in 
the  courts,  should  writs  of  habeas  corpus  be  applied  for.  The 
original  writ  in  deportation  cases  is  a  departmental  warrant 
issued  by  the  secretary  of  labor,  and  the  hearings  under  the 
warrant  are  departmental  hearings,  at  which  the  Department 
of  Justice  representatives  are  not  present,  unless  called  as 
witnesses,  and  the  final  decision  in  each  case  is  the  decision  of 
the  secretary  of  labor,  not  the  decision  of  a  court.  Had  the 
attorney-general  allowed  the  Department  of  Labor  to  take 
the  initiative  in  these  Communist  party  cases,  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  3,000  people  would  have  been  arrested  without  more 
careful  preparation  in  advance — such  preparation  as  would 
have  made  it  possible  to  handle  the  job  effectively  and  with- 
out injustice  to  the  individual.  The  Department  of  Labor 
would  undoubtedly  have  hesitated,  for  instance,  before  order- 
ing the  arrest  of  some  five  or  six  hundred  people  at  one  time 
in  the  city  of  Detroit  alone,  where  there  was  no  immigration 
station  to  receive  them,  it  being  necessary  to  herd  the  unfortu- 
nate aliens  into  the  municipal  building  and  keep  them  there 
for  several  days.  The  raids  covered  many  cities — Boston, 
Hartford,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Rochester,  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Fran- 
cisco, St.  Louis,  El  Paso  and  several  other  places.  Surely,  the 
Department  of  Labor  ought  to  have  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  whether  it  could  properly  handle  so  many 
cases  simultaneously,  and  whether  the  suffering  and  injustice, 


to  say  nothing  of  the  delays  that  would  inevitably  occur  in 
disposing  of  so  many  cases  at  one  time,  would  not  more  than 
counterbalance  the  good  that  might  be  done.  We  have  spoken 
of  the  conditions  created  at  Detroit.  The  confinement  of  the 
aliens  there  became  a  scandal.  Charitable  societies  and  even 
public  bodies  protested,  and  finally  the  mayor  and  city  council 
presented  a  formal  remonstrance  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, with  the  result  that  the  aliens  were  taken  away  and 
huddled  into  the  county  jail.  Later,  those  who  were  unable 
to  secure  bail  were  transferred  to  the  Fort  Wayne  barracks, 
where  a  few  are  still  confined.  Similar  conditions  existed  for 
a  time  at  Hartford  and  in  neighboring  towns,  and  in  a  less 
degree  at  other  places.  These  abuses  were  the  inevitable 
result  of  one  department  "  butting  in  "  and  trying  to  do  the 
work  of  another. 

To  return  to  the  act.  It  provides  for  no  time  limit — no 
term  of  years  from  the  date  of  entrance  into  this  country  during 
which  the  immigrant  must  be  arrested  and  proceeded  against 
if  he  is  to  be  deported.  He  may  have  been  here  twenty  years 
or  more;  he  may  have  taken  root  here;  he  may  have  married 
an  American  woman  and  reared  a  family  of  children,  and  yet 
he  may  at  any  time  be  deported  and  separated  from  them  for 
life.  And  the  law  makes  no  provision  for  their  going  with 
him.  One  man  arrested  in  Philadelphia  had  come  here  when 
he  was  a  boy  nine  years  of  age.  He  had  been  educated  in  the 
public  and  night  schools  of  the  city.  To  send  him  to  Russia 
was  to  exile  him  to  a  foreign  country.  No  one  knows  the 
exact  number  of  married  men — roughly  speaking,  probably 
25  per  cent  had  women  and  children  in  this  country  dependent 
on  them.  In  such  cases  the  family  was  thrown  upon  charity 
when  the  bread-winner  was  arrested  and  taken  from  his  home. 
The  fact  alone  that  the  law  contained  no  time  limit  within 
which  a  man  must  be  deported,  ought  to  have  been  enough  to 
make  the  Department  of  Justice  very  careful  how  it  went 
ahead  ordering  arrests  by  the  wholesale.  The  act  makes  it  a 
felony  for  a  man  even  to  attempt  to  return  to  this  country 
after  he  has  once  been  deported. 

The  Communist  party  is  composed  mostly  of  Russians.  It 
is  the  foreign  group  of  "  left-wing  Socialists,"  which  shot  off 
from  the  Socialist  party  after  the  convention  of  the  Socialist 
party  in  Chicago  in  September,  1919.  It  should  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Communist  Labor  party,  which  attracted  the 
English-speaking  extremists  of  the  Socialist  party.  Many 
members  of  the  Communist  party,  however,  are  naturalized 
citizens.  Alongside  of  the  alien  in  the  same  hall  where  he 
was  arrested  were  other  persons,  equally  members  of  the  Com- 
munist party,  equally  criminal,  if  any  were  criminals,  whom 
the  department  could  not  deport  because  they  were  natural- 
ized American  citizens.  Indeed,  if  criminal,  they  were 
more  so,  for  in  being  naturalized  they  had  taken  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  this  country.  If  arrested,  such 
persons  were  discharged.  One  naturally  asks  wherein  was 
the  justice  of  arresting  the  alien  communists  and  letting 
the  citizen  communists  go  free.  If  there  was  a  conspiracy 
to  overthrow  the  government  by  force,  why  could  not  the 
citizen  be  prosecuted  under  Section  6  of  the  Penal  Code? 
Section  6  contains,  as  we  have  said,  almost  the  self-same 
words — indeed  the  very  words — "  overthrow  with  force  .  .  . 
the  government  of  the  United  States."  Or,  why  could  he 
not  be  prosecuted  under  the  Espionage  act  as  amended  in 
1918?  There  were  provisions  in  the  act  that  surely  covered 
him.  Of  course,  the  answer  is  very  simple.  The  government 
did  not  have  the  evidence.  The  government  could  not  have 
proved  its  case  in  court,  for  the  defendant  would  then  have 
been  able  to  fall  back  on  his  constitutional  rights,  and  insist 
upon  a  jury  trial  with  all  the  safeguards  of  the  criminal  law. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Department  of  Justice  assumed  that 
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it  could  secure  the  deportation  of  these  aliens  through  the 
administrative  procedure  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  under 
which,  as  already  indicated,  the  alien  does  not  have  the  ordi- 
nary constitutional  rights  to  fall  back  upon.  Some  courts  have 
held  in  effect  that  only  one  provision  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  is 
his  in  deportation  cases — the  "  due  process  "  clause  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment.  All  that  he  can  ask  for  is  that  a  case  be 
made  out  against  him  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  under  the  law  and  the  department's  regulations. 

The  Preis  Case 
Very  soon  after  the  raids  had  been  made,  Secretary  Wilson 
was  called  upon  to  decide  whether  the  Communist  party  was 
under  the  ban  of  the  law,  and  in  line  with  the  position  of 
Attorney-General  Palmer  he  decided  that  it  was.  In  the  case 
of  an  Austrian  named  Preis,  the  secretary  filed  a  carefully 
written  opinion,  basing  his  conclusion  on  the  documents  sub- 
mitted with  the  case. 

His  ruling  was  published  in  full  in  the  Survey  for  January 
31.  Quoting  from  the  manifesto,  program  and  constitution 
of  the  Communist  party  of  America,  and  the  manifesto  of  the 
Communist  Internationale,  the  secretary  held  that 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Communist  party  does  not  seek  to  obtain 
its  objective  through  parliamentary  machinery,  but  that  it  seeks  to 
overthrow  the  government  by  force  and  violence. 

He  could  see  nothing  else  in  its  disparagement  of  "  participa- 
tion in  parliamentary  campaigns,"  and  its  reliance  on  indus- 
trial mass  action  to  "conquer  the  power  of  the  state";  this 
coupled  with  its  "  acceptance  "  of  the  manifesto  of  the  Third 
Communist  Internationale  at  Moscow,  which  declared  for 
"  direct  conflict  with  the  government  machinery  in  open 
combat." 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Secretary  Wilson,  but  I  beg 
leave  to  differ  with  him  in  his  conclusion.  The  industrial 
strike — even  the  general  strike — is  not  force  or  violence;  it  is 
simply  the  laying  down  of  tools  by  a  body  of  men,  be  they 
numerous  or  otherwise.  Therefore,  to  conquer  the  state  by 
such  means  is  not  to  overthrow  the  government  by  force  or 
violence  unless  you  read  into  the  word  "  conquer  "  something 
not  necessarily  there.  Such  a  purpose  or  undertaking  may  be 
illegal — that  is  another  question;  the  act  does  not  cover  all 
illegal  undertakings.  Even  if  it  did,  the  courts  have,  I  be- 
lieve, not  as  yet  held  that  the  general  strike,  let  alone  the 
ordinary  strike,  is  illegal.  And  we  are  dealing  with  an  act 
which  is  at  least  semi-penal  in  its  nature.  It  must  be  con- 
strued strictly  and  not  broadened  by  a  doubtful  implication. 
It  must  be  construed  with  due  regard  to  the  liberty  of  the 
individual. 

But  let  us  assume  that  the  secretary  is  right  in  his  deduc- 
tion. It  is  at  most  an  opinion  based  upon  an  argument.  The 
words  force  and  violence  are  nowhere  in  the  documents,  and 
many  conscientious  persons  have  held  that  the  forbidden  thing 
is  not  implied  anywhere  in  the  pronouncements  of  the  party. 
It  is  conceivable  that  thousands  of  people  joined  without  the 
slightest  idea  that  they  stood  committed  to  anything  except  the 
threat  of  a  general  strike  or  strikes  as  an  effective  means  for 
securing  governmental  change;  and  that  many  more  became 
"  members  "  of  the  party  without  any  definite  idea  of  what  it 
stands  for  except  that  it  is  for  Russia  and  new  ideas  that  may 
help  the  workingman. 

What  then  is  the  situation  under  the  secretary's  decision? 
We  have  a  severe  law,  and  a  ruling  applying  to  many  thou- 
sands of  persons  and  susceptible  of  working  grave  injustice 
unless  the  particular  facts  in  each  case — the  evidence  of  mem- 
bership— is  carefully  sifted  and  examined.  In  view  of  the  in- 
dications that  there  are  thousands  of  persons  in  the  party  who 
have  no  thought  whatever  of  joining  in  a  violent  revolution 


to  overthrow  the  American  government  by  force,  the  depart- 
ment is  bound  to  be  exceedingly  careful  in  each  individual 
case  to  ascertain  whether  the  alien  knew  what  he  was  doing 
when  he  joined  the  party.  The  party  being  proscribed  by  the 
law,  the  man  who  is  a  member  of  it  in  a  real  sense  must  be 
deported.  As  the  final  arbiter  the  secretary  has  great  power — 
it  is  for  him  to  say  whether  a  case  has  been  made  out  against 
an  alien,  whether  the  alien  is  to  stay  here  or  be  sent  away  for 
life.  If  the  alien  were  honestly  mistaken  as  to  the  character 
of  the  party  that  he  joined,  or  if  he  had  thought  that  the  party 
which  he  had  joined  did  not  stand  for  force  and  violence,  he 
ought  not  to  be  deported.  "  Mistake  of  fact  "  is  a  recognized 
defence  in  courts  of  equity.  It  should  be  recognized  in 
deportation  cases. 

Therefore,  Assistant  Secretary  Post  has  held  that  there 
must  be  full  proof  of  knowledge  in  every  case — knowledge  on 
the  man's  part  of  what  he  was  doing  when  he  joined  the 
party.  And  further,  the  department  should  assure  itself  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  were  enforced  and  the  rules 
of  evidence  obeyed  by  the  inspector.  Mr.  Post  is  not  one  of 
those  who  would  treat  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  a  naughty  boy 
would  treat  his  teacher's  rules — only  to  be  obeyed  while  the 
teacher  is  looking  and  to  be  disregarded  as  soon  as  his  back 
is  turned.  The  courts  unfortunately  have  taken  the  position 
that  it  is  wholly  out  of  their  province  to  review  a  deportation 
decision  on  its  merits.  All  the  courts  can  do,  they  have  said, 
is  to  see  that  the  law  and  regulations  are  duly  complied  with, 
and  if  there  was  any  evidence  at  all  on  which  the  secretary 
could  act,  it  is  enough  for  them — the  courts  will  not  review 
cases  on  their  merits.  Once  in  a  long  while  a  judge  orders  a 
discharge,  as  Judge  Bourquin  did  lately  in  the  case  of  a  man 
named  Jackson,  arising  in  Montana.  But,  generally  speak- 
ing, our  federal  judges  have  held  that  the  only  constitutional 
provision  to  which  the  alien  is  entitled  is  the  "  due  process  of 
law  "  clause  in  the  Fifth  Amendment,  and  they  have  said 
that  this  is  complied  with  if  the  hearings  have  been  had  in 
accordance  with  the  law  and  regulations  of  the  department. 
Congress,  they  say,  has  provided  that  a  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment, by  administrative  procedure,  shall  decide  whether  an 
alien  has  the  right  to  stay  here,  and  it  is  not  for  the  courts  to 
interfere  with  the  conclusion  reached  in  any  individual  case, 
unless  the  Department  of  Labor  has  clearly  transcended  its 
authority.  Hence,  it  is  utterly  misleading  to  say  that  if  in- 
justice is  done  in  the  particular  case,  the  alien  has  a  right  to 
test  the  matter  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  right  is 
generally  quite  valueless,  for  if  there  is  any  evidence  at  all 
the  department  may  deport. 

The  Procedure  at  Washington 
After  these   Communist  party  raids  were  made,   Secretary 
Wilson  realized  that  something  should  be  done  to  safeguard 
innocent    persons    arrested,    and    he    ordered    the    following 
changes  in  the  rules: 

(1)  That  the  amendment  to  paragraph  b,  sub-division  5,  of 
Rule  22,  approved  December  30,  1919,  is  hereby  cancelled  and  the 
rule  restored  to   read   as  follows: 

b.  At  the  beginning  of  the  hearing  under  the  warrant  of  arrest 
the  alien  shall  be  allowed  to  inspect  the  warrant  of  arrest  and 
all  the  evidence  on  which  it  was  issued,  and  shall  be  apprised 
that  he  may  be   represented  by  counsel,   etc. 

(2)  Whenever  an  attorney  advises  the  immigration  officer  in 
charge  that  he  has  been  retained  by  some  third  person  or  associa- 
tion as  counsel  for  the  alien,  the  alien  shall  forthwith  be  informed 
of  the  fact  and  allowed  to  accept  the  counsel  if  he  so  desires. 

(3)  Any  attorney  who  presents  himself  upon  his  own  initiative 
as  counsel  for  any  alien  shall  be  denied  the  privilege  of  acting  as 
counsel  unless  and  until  the  alien  expresses  a  desire  for  such  counsel. 

(4)  In  every  case  where  a  hearing  cannot  be  had  immediately, 
the  alien  will  be  admitted  to  bail  pending  hearing. 
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(5)  The  fact  that  an  alien  refuses  to  testify  in  his  own  case 
shall  not  be  held   as  ground  for  refusing  bail. 

A  Typical  Case 
The  record  of  the  case  of  Daniel  Rebkowitz,  as  returned  to 
the  department,  shows  that  he  is  a  Russian,  28  years  old,  and 
that  he  came  to  Baltimore  in  191 3.  He  was  given  two  hear- 
ings by  the  inspector,  and  the  principal  evidence  against  him 
was  a  membership  list  showing  dues  paid  as  a  member  of  the 
Socialist  party  up  to  August,  1919.  The  secretary  of  the 
Communist  party  stated  that  this  list  contained  the  members 
of  his  organization  and  the  places  where  the  members  lived, 
but  the  alien  denied  membership  in  the  Communist  party. 
Attached  as  exhibits  to  the  inspector's  report  are  a  blank  ap- 
plication for  membership  in  the  Communist  party,  a  blank 
membership  card,  and  mimeographed  copies  of  the  call  issued 
in  Chicago  in  July,  1919,  for  a  convention  to  organize  the 
Communist  party;  the  program,  manifesto  and  constitution  of 
the  party;  the  report  of  the  party  to  the  Communist  Interna- 
tionale party ;  the  report  of  Louis  C.  Fraina,  international  sec- 
retary of  the  party,  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Internationale  party,  seeking  admission  into  the  Inter- 
nationale party;  extracts  from  the  manifesto  of  the  Communist 
Internationale  at  Moscow,  March  6,  1919,  and  extracts  from 
other  documents  issued  by  the  Communist  party  of  America. 
There  follows  the  report  of  the  examination  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  agent.     Among  other  things  he  asked: 

Is  it  true  that  the  first  Russian  branch  of  the   Socialist  party  of 
which  you  were  a  member  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Communist 
party  of  which  Louis  C.  Fraina  of  Chicago  is  the  international  sec- 
retary? 
To  which  the  alien,  through  an  interpreter,  answered : 

I   do   not   know    anything   about   it.     .    .     . 

Did  not  the  Russian  branch  of  the  Socialist  party  adopt  and  ap- 
prove the  manifesto  of  the  Communist  Internationale  held  at  Moscow, 
March   10? 

No,  I  never  read  it;  I  cannot  read  or  write. 

What   are  the   papers  you   read? 

I   don't  know  what  that  means. 

Are  you   an   anarchist — Communist? 

I  don't  know  what  that  means.     .     .     . 

Were  you  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Communist  party  be- 
fore  you   entered   the   United   States? 

No,  I  never  belonged  to  any  Russian  party  nowhere;  was  a 
peasant    in    my    own    country.     .     .     . 

By  what  methods   does   the   party   propose   to   act? 
I   don't  know. 

And  finally,  when  asked  the  all-embracing  question,  he  denies 
that  he  believes  in  the  overthrow  of  the  government  by  force. 

So  much  for  the  preliminary  examination  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  agent.  There  follow  the  notes  of  the  two  hearings 
before  the  Department  of  Labor  inspector.  When  the  alien 
is  told  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  lawyer,  he  answers  naively: 
"  What  for  is  a  lawyer  if  you  are  innocent?  ...  I  would 
pay  $50  for  to  get  a  bond,  but  otherwise  I  don't  want  anybody." 

An  answer  not  so  reflecting  on  the  capacity  of  the  average 
attorney  as  showing  that  the  man  really  wanted  his  liberty, 
his  release  on  bail,  so  that  he  might  see  his  people  and  keep 
his  job — at  least  until  the  case  against  him  were  decided,  even 
if  he  had  to  go  to  Russia.  Before  the  inspector  the  man  denied 
his  membership  in  the  party,  although  the  inspector  tried  his 
best  to  catch  him  with  the  exhibits  already  referred  to,  and  the 
notes  of  the  preliminary  examination  conducted  by  the  agent 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  To  one  now  reading  the  report, 
the  inspector  seemed  to  have  met  with  poor  success.  The  man 
may  have  been  lying,  but  who  can  say  that  he  was?  One 
thing  is  plain:  The  government  did  not  make  out  its  case,  and 
positive  proof  of  conscious,  willing  membership  was  not  fur- 


nished; obviously  the  Department  of  Justice  did  not  have  it 
to  produce,  and  so  Acting  Secretary  Post,  after  reading  the 
inspector's  report,  "  cancelled  "  the  warrant,  and  the  man  was 
freed. 

Many  of  the  aliens  wished  to  go  to  Russia  and  had  already 
applied  for  passports  which  had  been  refused.  The  State  De- 
partment would  not  let  the  men  go.  Now  the  Department 
of  Justice  proposed  to  deport  them.  They,  naturally,  have 
objected  to  spending  months  in  jail,  and  to  being  branded  as 
criminals.  In  many  cases  they  have  wives  and  families  in  this 
country,  from  whom  they  do  not  wish  to  be  separated. 

The  Truss  Case 
Let  us  close  with  a  case  that  has  figured  in  the  newspapers. 
It  was  that  of  Thomas  Truss,  a  Pole  by  birth,  who  was  last 
January  a  "  coat  presser  "  in  Baltimore  making  $30  a  week. 
He  came  to  America  in  1907,  was  married  in  1912,  and  has 
three  children.  He  is  an  elder  in  St.  Paul's  Church  (Polish 
Presbyterian),  and  his  character,  as  testified  to  by  responsible 
citizens,  is  of  the  best.  He  was  arrested  on  January  7,  by 
policemen,  who  took  him  to  the  station-house  and  reported 
that  he  was  wanted  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  He  was 
locked  in  a  cell,  and  it  was  not  until  sometime  next  day  that 
his  wife  and  friends  knew  where  he  was.  On  January  8, 
while  in  confinement,  he  was  examined  by  an  agent  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  his  examination  reduced  to  writ- 
ing. The  warrant  in  the  case  was  not  issued  until  January  9, 
so  that  at  the  time  of  his  examination  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  agent  there  was  no  legal  justification  for  his  arrest. 
No  warning,  moreover,  was  given  to  the  man  that  what  he 
might  say  would  be  used  against  him,  nor  was  he  told  that  he 
might  employ  counsel.  Cards  and  other  documents  were 
seized  by  the  agent,  although  no  search  warrant  had  been 
issued.  Secretary  Post  under  the  authority  of  Judge  Bour- 
quin's  decision  holds  that  neither  the  man's  oral  statement, 
nor  the  documentary  evidence  submitted,  may  properly  be  con- 
sidered to  the  man's  detriment.  It  was  charged  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  agent  that  the  man  was  a  member  of  the 
Union  of  Russian  Workers  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist party,  but  the  evidence  shows — the  file  is  at  the  depart- 
ment for  the  public  to  examine — that  the  "  Russian  Workers'  " 
organization  to  which  he  belonged  was  an  educational  and 
mutual  benefit  organization,  having  nothing  to  do  with  gov- 
ernmental problems.  Later  this  organization  was  merged  into 
the  Union  of  Russian  Workers,  which  had  anarchistic  tenets, 
and  then  the  alien  dropped  out  of  it.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Socialist  party. 

Mr.  Post  says  in  his  "  memorandum  " : 

I  shall  assume  in  this  case,  as  I  have  in  a  large  number  of  similar 
cases,  that  Congress  intended  the  act  of  October  16,  1918,  to  be 
considered  reasonably  with  reference  to  the  individual  knowledge 
and  intent  of  persons  drawn  innocently  into  an  unlawful  membership. 

If  the  act  be  so  construed,  this  alien  is  not  within  the  spirit  of 
the  act  even  if  he  were  within  its  letter.  In  fact,  however,  he  does 
not  appear  to  be  within  the  letter.  Under  the  circumstances  dis- 
closed by  the  record  he  was  never  so  much  as  a  technical  member 
of  the  proscribed  Communist  party;  and  insofar  as  his  conduct  might 
be  supposed  to  confirm  his  ante-organization  application  or  to  bring 
him  within  the  affiliation  clause  of  the  act,  the  circumstances  of  his 
withdrawal   are   conclusive. 

Mr.  Post  further  states  that  this  Truss  case  "  is  typical 
of  a  large  proportion  of  fully  1,000  cases"  he  has  decided. 
After  speaking  of  the  procedure  that  was  followed  in  many  of 
these  cases,  he  continues: 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  large  number  of  cases  I  have  exam- 
ined there  is  no  better  reason  for  deportation  than  is  disclosed  in 
the  present  case.  In  some  cases  the  membership  is  "  automatic," 
the  arrested  alien  having  been  transferred  from  a  lawful  organiza- 
tion to  the  unlawful  one  by  vote  of  a  group  or  branch  of  the  former 
{Continued  on  page   157) 
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Nature  Guides 


THE  federal  government  cooperating  with  the  state  govern- 
ment will  extend  the  nature  guide  system  to  Yosemite 
National  Park  during  the  1920  vacation  season.  This  an- 
nouncement is  made  by  the  California  Nature  Study  League, 
on  authority  from  the  director  of  national  parks,  Stephen  T. 
Mather.  The  nature  guide  plan  is  designed  to  meet  a  human 
hunger  for  a  wider  knowledge  of  outdoor  life.  Its  extension 
to  Yosemite  is  based  upon  tests  made  in  191 8  and  on  a  much 
wider  scale  at  Tahoe  in  1919.  When  motoring  along  moun- 
tain roads  or  hiking  along  trails,  color  flashes  of  strange  birds 
are  frequently  seen.  Again,  lowland  folk,  vacationing  in  the 
mountains,  continually  find  strange  wild  flowers  and  trees. 
Sometimes  the  novel  finds  are  brightly  colored  butterflies  or 
beetles.  Again,  attention  is  arrested  by  mammals  peculiar  to 
the  high  Sierras.  One  of  these  is  the  pika,  the  haymaker  of 
the  piles  of  talus  which  Jack  Frost  accumulates  at  the  foot  of 
cliffs.  Questions  regarding  these  flash  continually  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  flock  to  the  mountains  for  recreation.  In 
most  cases  the  questions  go  unanswered.  The  ability  to  obtain 
correct  replies  marks  the  real  beginning  of  that  kind  of  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Sierras  which  so  colored  the  life  of  John  Muir. 
The  government  this  year  intends  giving  practical  answers 
to  such  inquiries.  In  doing  so  interest  in  national  parks  and 
national  forests  will  be  increased. 

The  nature  study  guide  movement  had  its  beginnings  in  an 
international  survey  of  the  world's  recreation  culture.  In 
American  high-powered  cities,  for  example,  we  had  developed 
the  playground  under  direction  and  the  use  of  the  public 
school  as  a  social  center.  On  the  other  hand,  Nordic,  or 
blonde  Europe  had  the  highly  organized  nature  study  field 
excursion.  Europe,  with  a  culture  much  older  than  ours: 
grasped  the  value  of  making  scientific  knowledge  available  even 
to  young  children.  The  nature  study  hike  by  school  children 
under  the  direction  of  trained  scientists  has  become  an  institu- 
tion overseas.  In  Denmark  even  children  in  the  schools  for 
the  blind,  unable  to  appreciate  the  color  of  the  forest  birds, 
are  led  to  enjoy  their  music. 

As  an  experiment  in  internationalizing  such  recreational  cul- 
ture, the  California  Nature  Study  League  undertook  to  offer 
Californians  the  results  of  these  investigations  from  Nordic 
Europe.  The  work  commenced  with  a  series  of  bulletins, 
utilizing  the  California  county  library  system.  Out  of  their 
circulation  came  several  concepts.  One  was  to  have  a  high 
powered  scientist  act  as  nature  guide  at  a  string  of  adjacent 
summer  resorts.  The  first  test  was  in  19 18  at  three  widely 
scattered  California  resort  areas.  These  were  made  by  the 
State  Fish  and  Game  Commission  as  a  part  of  their  conserva- 
tion work.  As  these  proved  satisfactory,  the  commission, 
cooperating  with  the  league  decided  on  a  wide  experiment  at 
Lake  Tahoe.  During  1919,  Dr.  H.  C.  Bryant  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  acted  as  nature  leader.  There  was  nature 
play  for  children,  including  such  games  as  the  "  bark  feeling  " 
and  "  herb  smelling  "  blindfold  games.  There  were  nature 
study  hikes  for  adolescents  and  adults.  Business  men  left  their 
trout  fishing  to  accompany  the  nature  guide.  At  the  evening 
campfire   there  were  nature  study  talks,   movies  and   lantern 


slide  lectures  of  wild  life.  The  success  was  beyond  all  ex- 
pectations. The  attendance  at  Fallen  Leaf  auditorium  was 
so  heavy  that  late-coming  listeners  stood  outside  doors  and 
windows. 

In  the  extension  of  this  work  into  Yosemite  this  season. 
Dr.  H.  C.  Bryant  will  again  be  in  charge  of  the  work  but  over 
a  much  longer  season  than  last  year.  Dr.  Loye  H.  Miller,  the 
Los  Angeles  biologist,  has  accepted  for  one  month's  work.  Dr. 
Miller  has  an  almost  unique  ability  to  imitate  the  calls  of  wild 
birds.  During  his  field  trips  at  a  recent  Berkeley  summer 
school  session  he  frequently  called  during  the  bird  study  hikes 
various  wild  birds  out  of  the  brush.  Other  scientists  will 
participate  in  the  program  for  occasional  lectures.  The  offer- 
ing is  entirely  free.  It  has  been  made  possible  through  the 
generosity  of  Director  Mather,  who  has  given  other  large 
sums  for  the  wider  enjoyment  of  our  national  parks. 

C.  M.  Goethe. 

Community  Organization 

THE  educational  effect  of  war-time  community  service  is 
evident  in  the  number  and  value  of  new  developments  in 
that  field  since  the  return  of  the  army.  The  periodical  litera- 
ture alone,  as  listed  in  a  recent  pamphlet  of  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service,  provides  strong  evidence.  The  year  book 
of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  just 
published,  shows  a  100  per  cent  increase  in  attendance  at 
municipal  community  buildings  in  1919  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year. 

Two  new  periodicals  to  aid  in  guiding  this  movement  have 
made  their  appearance:  Community  Progress,  published  twice 
monthly  by  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women  (Greens- 
boro, N.  C),  concerns  itself  with  a  wide  range  of  community 
interests,  both  local  and  general,  but  emphasizes  the  need  of 
knowing  the  ascertainable  facts  concerning  the  life  of  the 
community  and  of  widening  and  democratizing  its  educa- 
tional program.  Community  Development  is  the  organ  of  a 
southern  and  middle-western  group,  Community  Develop- 
ment Service,  Inc.,  of  which  Carl  J.  Baer  is  president  and 
which  has  its  seat  in  Chicago.  Apparently  its  main  object  is 
that  of  giving  professional  advice  for  the  solution  of  com- 
munity problems,  but  the  monthly  organ  should  be  of  interest 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  promoting  the  better  social  organ- 
ization of  the  county  and  the  small  town. 

A  similar  service  to  that  of  this  corporation  is  offered  by 
the  Cities  Industrial  Development  Bureau,  Inc.,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  of  which  Mark  Plotnick  is  managing  director,  Though 
primarily  equipped  to  advise  towns  on  industrial  extension,  this 
bureau  also  offers  to  make  social  surveys  in  connection  with 
economic  and  commercial  ones.  Whether  the  agencies  of  this 
type  will  materially  contribute  to  the  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  social  community  organization  remains  to  be  seen. 
They  certainly  cannot  supersede  the  need  for  agencies  that  act 
primarily  from  a  wide  social  view-point  for  a  social  purpose, 
and  especially  for  participation  of  state  educational  institu- 
tions. 

An  admirable  illustration  of  scientific  exploration  of  the 
subject  is  given  by  Prof.  Clarence  E.  Rainwater,  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Southern  California,  in  a  monograph  on  Com- 
munity Organization  in  which  he  lays  down  concisely  the 
principles  of  community  organization,  the  occasion  for  it  and 
its  method — the  last  with  a  sufficiently  detailed  description 
of  a  concrete  example.  His  outline  for  the  study  of  the  subject 
shows  the  importance,  in  relation  to  other  aspects,  of  adequate 
consideration  for  the  characteristics  of  each  neighborhood  or 
community  before  a  proper  technique  for  its  social  organization 
or  reconstruction  can  be  applied.    Of  method  he  says: 

The  mere  federation  of  existing  neighborhood  agencies  and  move- 
ments would  not  constitute  an  organization  of  the  community.  Sucft 
an  enterprise  would  be  an  inadequate  instrument  for  the  expression 
of  collective  interests;  it  would  be  conciliatory  and  advisory  instead 
of  authoritative  and  dominant.  An  organization  of  the  whole  is 
necessary.  And  this  organization  must  correlate  with  both  local  in- 
stitutions and  individuals  not  members  of  organizations. 

Chautauqua  Progress 

WHILE  many  people  still  associate  chautauquas  with  an 
old-fashioned  evangelism  and  a  somewhat  florid  type  of 
oratory,  there  has  in  recent  years  been  a  considerable  change 
and  expansion  in  their  scope  and  methods.  Some  of  this  has 
been  distinctly  for  the  worse,  cheap  entertainment  taking  the 
form  of  the  former  earnestness.  But  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary 
of  Community  Service,  who  has  cooperated  with  chautauquas 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  says  some  of  them  are  doing 
a  great  work  for  democracy  and  for  the  education  of  the  com- 
munities where  they  operate.  Several  new  chautauqua 
"  systems  "  have  developed  which  go  into  the  smaller  towns 
and  there  furnish  a  form  of  education  which  is  in  every  way 
beneficial  and  stimulating. 

There  are  about  fourteen  large  "  systems "  and  several 
smaller  ones  conducting  chautauquas  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  even  reaching  into  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
Alaska.  About  ten  thousand  towns  and  small  cities  hold 
these  assemblies  annually.  In  addition,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  towns,  cities  and  villages  have  a  lyceum  or  lecture 
course  each  winter.  These  chautauquas  are  not  summer 
schools  such  as  are  held  at  Chautauqua  Lake  but  cooperative 
community  undertakings,  usually  conducted  for  from  five  to 
eight  consecutive  days.  A  chautauqua  bureau  supplies  not 
only  lecturers  but  organizers,  demonstrators  and  the  necessary 
equipment,  including  the  tent  in  which  the  principal  meetings 
are  held. 

A  western  chautauqua  organizer  of  long  experience  writes : 

The  greatest  possible  reason  for  the  rapid  development  of  the 
chautauqua  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  has  secured  a  degree  of  com- 
munity cooperation  which,  I  think,  has  not  been  attained  by  any 
other  movement.  Contracts  are  made  for  the  most  part  with  a  group 
of  representative  citizens  in  a  given  community  who  guarantee  a 
certain  attendance  represented  by  a  sale  of  season  tickets.  Very  few 
of  the  smaller  cities  have  adequate  places  in  which  to  hold  gather- 
ings of  this  kind,  and  they  have  been  very  eager  to  accept  the  chau- 
tauqua because  such  meetings  can  be  held  in  tents. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  entertainment  he  says: 

It  would  not  be  truthful  if  I  were  to  say  that  these  chautauquas 
are  strictly  educational.  Instead  they  are  inspirational  in  the  type 
of  lecturers  furnished.  The  music  has  been  fairly  good,  and  always 
clean  and  wholesome.  No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  rapid 
development  of  the  rural  chautauqua  can  doubt  the  great  moral 
influence  it  is  exerting.  It  has  caused  a  great  moral  awakening  in 
America  the  last  few  years.  That  is  the  reason  why  a  desire  for 
prohibition  swept  the  country  so  rapidly.  The  chautauqua  has  not 
been  alone  responsible  for  it,  but  it  has  had  much  to  do  with  this 
awakening. 

He  asserts  that,  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  chau- 
tauqua, any  typical  rural  community  that  has  undergone  its  in- 
fluence would  vote  almost  unanimously  on  any  moral  issue. 
While  admitting  that  the  chautauqua  has  in  a  degree  been  com- 
mercialized, he  believes  that  its  influence  has  been  everywhere 
to  arouse  public  spirit  and  cities  the  recognition  given  it  by 
President  Wilson  and  the  great  government  war  agencies  for 


services  rendered  to  the  national  defense,  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Liberty  Loan  issues  and  other  war  time  activities. 
Another  chautauqua  organizer,  in  the  East,  writes: 

The  word  "chautauqua"  and  much  of  what  it  once  signified  has 
been  misapplied  so  frequently  in  recent  years  that  we  feel  the  time 
warrants  a  reminder  of  the  original  intent  and  meaning.  So  many 
near-chautauquas  (but  nearer  variety  shows)  which  have  been 
neither  this  nor  that  have  been  exploited  or  masked  as  chautauquas 
that  a  correction  of  the  falsity  surely  is  in  order. 

Only  two  chautauqua  systems,  he  says,  have  been  recognized 
by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  specifically  as  educational 
institutions.  One  of  these,  with  which  the  writer  is  connected, 
was  founded  six  years  ago  and  has  grown  from  conducting 
chautauquas  in  seventy-seven  communities  in  1914  to  going 
into  1,118  last  year,  with  a  probable  increase  to  over  1,700  this 
year.  Of  its  purposes  and  methods  (vouched  for  by  others) 
he  says: 

It  exemplifies  the  ideals  and  best  traditions  of  the  chautauqua  in 
its  truest  sense.  Hence  it  does  not  dally  with  freaks  and  sensations. 
It  does  not  exploit  jazz  bands  or  celebrities  to  swell  box  office 
receipts.  .  .  .  There  is  no  room  for  compromise.  No  attraction, 
however  alluring  it  might  be  merely  as  a  box-office  winner,  but 
doubtful  otherwise,  may  impair  the  character  of  the  program. 

In  this  particular  case,  and  possibly  in  others,  the  chau- 
tauqua week  is  used  for  connected  series  of  lectures,  as  for  in- 
stance in  a  program  in  which  the  afternoons  were  devoted  to 
discussions  on  Building  a  Community  and  the  evenings  to  talks 
on  Building  a  Nation,  both  courses  together  forming  an  in- 
tensive campaign  on  Americanization. 

Rural  New  England 

IN  Current  Affairs,  the  organ  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Ezra  L.  Morgan,  director  of  rural  service  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  gives  the  results  of  an  investigation  of 
the  social  and  civic  conditions  of  the  smaller  New  England 
towns.  While  the  facts  concerning  the  abandonment  of  farms 
and  small  factories,  the  impoverishment  of  community  life 
through  emigration  and  general  apathy  are  well  known,  his 
analysis  of  them  lays  emphasis  on  wider  responsibilities  than 
those  of  the  rural  dwellers  alone.  Briefly,  his  argument  is  as 
follows : 

The  causes  of  untoward  conditions  in  rural  New  England  were 
real,  definite,  tangible  economic  and  social  causes  which  struck  at 
the  very  heart  of  agriculture  as  the  industry  and  the  community  as 
a  place  to  live,  and  there  was  in  no  sense  "just  a  petering  out  of 
agriculture  and  things  rural,"  as  one  writer  recently  put  it. 

The  remedial  measures,  to  be  effective,  must  be  of  a  very  prac- 
tical, hard-headed  sort,  coupled  with  a  statesmanlike  long  look  ahead, 
which  appreciates  the  fact  that  the  whole  fabric  of  the  life  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  industry,  must  be  redirected  on  the  basis  of 
the  local  community,  the  county,  the  state,  and  all  New  England, 
as  separate  special  units,  the  most  important  of  which,  however,  is 
the  community  in  which  the  local  people  must  do  whatever  is  done 
with  the  help  of  such  state  organizations,  boards  or  institutions  as 
can  be  of  service  without  vitiating  local  responsibility,  initiative 
and  leadership. 

Among  the  contributory  causes,  the  most  important  are:  the 
toll  of  the  war  to  which  New  England  sent  more  than  her  fair 
share  of  men ;  the  call  of  the  West ;  the  development  of  trans- 
continental railroads  and  of  foreign  shipping  with  its  new 
competition  for  local  products;  the  development  of  larger 
manufacturing  units  which  destroyed  small  industries  that 
often  were  important  subsidiary  sources  of  livelihood  for  the 
farmer;  the  exodus  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  men  to  the  city; 
lack  of  state  policies  in  the  development  of  rural  affairs;  lack 
of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  business  interests  for  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  food  supply  near  at  hand.  The  remedies  Mr. 
Morgan  seeks  in  the  main  along  four  lines;  an  all  New 
England  movement,  treating  the  six  states  as  a  social  and 
economic  unit;  the  adoption  of  long-term  state  policies  in 
rural  affairs — not  necessarily  including  the  establishment  of 
many  new  organizations  but  rather  coordination  of  existing 
ones ;  county  organization — which  has  been  especially  neglected 
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in  New  England — ;  and  community  work.  Concerning  the 
last  named  he  says: 

Without  collective  local  action  the  New  England  town  will  not 
be  developed.  Every  agricultural  college  should  provide  for  a  com- 
munity organization  specialist  on  its  extension  staff  who  can  give 
help  to  such  towns  as  are  ready  to  take  definite  steps  ahead. 
This  sort  of  work  represents  the  less  tangible  part  of  agricultural 
extension  in  the  minds  of  some,  and  it  may  not  be  easy  to  secure 
funds  from  the  legislature  to  carry  it  on;  but  one  thing  remains 
true:  it  is  the  limiting  factor  today  in  the  development  of  the  New 
England  town,  for  the  average  town  will  not  go  a  great  way  if  left 
entirely  to  itself.  It  is  at  the  present  time  largely  a  matter  of  popular 
education  to  establish  the  fact  that  a  town  can  with  forethought  and 
united  action  largely  direct  its  future. 

Luminous  House  Numbers 

PROBATION  officers,  visiting  nurses,  in  fact  case  workers 
of  every  variety  will  enthusiastically  endorse  an  appeal  of 
the  Detroit  Citizens'  League  for  house  numbers  that  are 
visible  at  night.  They  think,  it  seems,  that  numbers  of  a 
metal  or  with  a  coat  of  paint  that  would  serve  this  purpose 
could  be  got  at  the  same  price  as  those  now  in  general  use. 
One  may  perhaps  add  that  in  spite  of  years  of  agitation  many 
of  our  cities  are  as  yet  without  any  complete  system  of  house 
numbering;  and  some  of  the  largest  cities,  including  New 
York,  yet  fail  even  to  mark  the  street  names  in  such  a  way 
that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

What  Is  a  Neighborhood  ? 

OUITE  by  accident  we  discovered  the  other  day  a  promis- 
ing definition  of  "  neighborhood  "  which,  in  view  of  the 
somewhat  vague  and  unsatisfactory  delimitation  of  their  terri- 
tory by  "  neighborhood  agencies  "  may  be  of  interest  to  readers 
of  this  department.  It  was  at  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
dinner  of  the  Hudson  Guild.  The  congregation  consisted 
of  "  up-towners  " — those  who  contribute  financially — and 
"  down-towners  " — the  residents  in  the  vicinity  of  that  famous 
institution,  who  have  built  it  up  by  their  cooperative  efforts. 
When  it  came  to  "  Rings  on  My  Fingers,"  "  Oh,  What  a  Pal 
Was  Mary,"  "  Yip-i-Addy,"  "  Annie  Roonie,"  "  Maggie 
Murphy's  Home,"  "  Sidewalks  of  New  York,"  and  "  In  the 
Good  Old  Summer  Time,"  up-town  perforce  kept  silent,  but 
down-town  burst  into  voluminous  song.  Up-town  would  with 
difficulty  find  six  songs  known  in  common;  down-town  (this 
particular  section  of  it,  of  course)  has  sung  the  same  songs 
together  for  a  generation.  Is  not  a  neighborhood  that  part  of 
a  community  which  sings  the  same  songs?  Getting  people  to- 
gether in  block  parties  does  not  make  them  neighbors — any 
more  than  an  occasional  grand  "  community  sing  "  drilled  into 
a  semblance  of  life  by  a  convulsively  active  song  leader  makes 
a  community.  But  where  a  large  section  of  the  older  people 
know  the  same  songs  and  delight  in  singing  them  together, 
there  we  have  a  neighborhood,  a  community  or  a  nation — it 
only  depends  on  the  size  of  the  area  over  which  that  majority 
spreads  itself.  Maybe,  there  are  other  tests  of  a  like  character; 
forsan  miseros  meliora  sequentur. 

Art  in  the  Home 

"P  DWARD  CARPENTER,  in  a  recent  lecture  on  Art  and 
■*—'  Beauty  in  Actual  Life,  pleaded  that  the  leisure  time  gained 
by  further  reductions  of  the  working  day  be  used  for  the  crea- 
tion of  beautiful  things.  To  bring  this  about,  a  determined 
educational  movement  was  needed.  It  is  in  this  respect  that 
the  activities  of  such  organizations  as  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Arts  are  just  now  of  great  social  significance. 

Richard  Bach,  extension  secretary  of  that  organization, 
referring  to  comment  upon  it  in  the  Survey  for  January  24, 
writes  that  a  suggestion  there  made — that  the  wall  pictures 
shown  by  it  might  with  great  advantage  be  exhibited  in  their 
natural  setting,  i.  e.  an  artistically  but  inexpensively  furnished 
living  room,  has  been  carried  out  an  exhibition  of  the  federa- 


tion in  the  community  building  of  the  Matinecock  Neighbor- 
hood Association,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  where  the  stage  was 
furnished  to  emphasize  the  decorative  value  of  the  prints 
shown  on  its  wall.  Moreover,  it  is  announced  that  the  exhibi- 
tion of  prints  which  travels  from  place  to  place  is  only  the 
first  step  in  a  campaign  which  will  embrace  other  aspects  of 
home  decoration,  including  textiles  and  pottery. 

Municipal  Stadiums 

THE  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  Toronto,  to  pro- 
mote greater  definiteness  in  the  discussion  of  a  projected 
stadium  for  that  city,  has  brought  together  information  on 
some  of  the  nrinciDal  modern  stadium  and  other  athletic 
structures  in  the  United  States.  Twelve  universities  and  col- 
leges, one  high  school  (Tacoma)  and  one  citv  (San  Dieeol 
only  so  far  have  felt  the  need  to  Drovide  for  such  a  structure. 
Nearly  all  of  them  were  built  in  the  last  ten  years.  The 
permanent  seating  capacity  ranges  from  six  to  forty-seven 
thousand,  the  cost  from  $32,000  to  $1,000,000  (from  $3.55  to 
$28.60  per  seat).  In  most  of  the  large  cities,  the  question  has 
never  been  discussed.  Chicago  and  Minneapolis  have  the  build- 
ing of  stadiums  under  consideration. 

The  San  Diego  stadium,  built  by  the  city  in  1914-15  at  a 
cost  of  $165,000,  seems  to  be  in  almost  constant  use,  with  824 
practice  events  and  72  match  events  in  one  year,  and  owing  to 
"  climatic  conditions  such  as  to  permit  the  use  of  the  stadium 
350  to  360  days  in  the  year." 


Bungalows 


IN  their  effort  to  arrive  at  the  lowest  cost  of  building  homes 
for  working-class  families,  English  architects  and  housing 
reformers  have  made  a  number  of  discoveries.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  here  of  new  ideas  on  material  and  method 
of  construction,  and  lay-outs  that  minimize  the  cost  of  street- 
making.  The  latest  contribution  comes  from  Barry  Parker, 
the  well-known  architect.  Retained  by  the  Joseph  Rowntree 
Village  Trust  to  investigate  the  latest  experiments  in  cottage 
construction,  he  found,  first,  that  in  the  particular  locality 
where  houses  were  to  be  built,  brick  was  still  the  cheapest 
material — because  it  can  be  handled  more  quickly  than 
others — that  much  cost  could  be  saved  by  standardizing  every 
part  to  the  utmost  extent  (he  calls  it  building  on  the  Ford  car 
plan),  and  that  at  the  present  cost  of  labor  and  timber,  bunga- 
lows are  cheaper  to  build  than  two-story  houses.  He  says 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Housing: 

We  decided  on  bungalows,  because  we  weighed  the  relative  cost 
of  labor,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  labor,  against  the  increased 
amount  of  material  which  there  is  in  a  bungalow  over  a"  two-story 
cottage  giving  the  same  accommodation. 

Our  view  was  that  by  eliminating  the  staircase  we  reduced  con- 
siderably the  labor  needed;  and  by  practically  eliminating  scaffolding 
we  further  reduced  the  labor  needed,  avoiding  as  this  did  almost 
all  running  up  and  down  of  ladders,  as  well  as  the  labor  entailed  in 
erecting  scaffolding,  and,  in  addition,  one  laborer  could  attend  on 
more  bricklayers  working  on  the  ground  level  than  he  could  working 
on  the  first  floor  and  roof  level  of  a  two-story  cottage. 

He  further  mentions  the  advantage  of  more  rapid  roofing 
and  the  amount  of  time  gained  thereby  during  which  the  men 
can  work  under  cover.  The  chief  difficulty,  however,  was  to 
design  a  floor  plan  permitting  the  greatest  possible  uniformity, 
yet  permitting  different  location  or  rooms  and  windows  so  as 
to  get  the  best  light  for  each  house,  whatever  its  aspect.  This 
was  so  successfully  solved  that  with  four  of  the  bungalows 
arranged  in  a  square,  only  one  bedroom  is  sunless  and  all 
larders  have  north  exposure.  One  of  several  structural  inno- 
vations is  a  kitchen  range  which  can  be  heated  from  the  open 
fire  in  the  living  room  or  alternatively  from  its  own  grate. 

The  idea  that  the  taller  house  is  cheaper  because  of  saving 
in  land,  has  long  been  exploded  in  England,  where  investiga- 
tions have  proved  that  the  price  of  land  invariably  follows  the 
type  of  development  and  absorbs  the  intended  saving. 
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FAMILY  WELFARE:  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 


Conducted  by 
EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 


"Why  $975,000?" 

THE  New  York  A.  I.  C.  P.  (Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor)  has  just  completed  a  financial 
campaign  in  which  it  undertook  to  raise  $975,000.  It  found  it- 
self this  year,  like  other  organizations,  confronted  with  a  se- 
rious financial  problem:  with  its  food  costs  about  100  per  cent 
greater  than  in  the  pre-war  period,  its  clothing  costs  from  125 
to  150  per  cent  greater,  its  cost  for  rent  some  75  per  cent 
greater — in  other  words,  its  dollar  expended  in  the  relief  of 
families  rather  more  than  cut  in  two.  Not  only  that,  it  found 
itself  obliged  to  make  adjustments  in  the  salaries  of  nurses, 
visitors,  stenographers,  clerks,  executives,  etc.,  unless  it  took 
the  impossible  alternative  of  allowing  its  staff  to  deteriorate. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  operating  expenditures  of  the  associa- 
tion, other  than  those  from  some  of  its  self-supporting  or  semi- 
self-supporting  activities — public  laundry,  Men's  Coffee  House, 
public  kitchen,  etc. — come  each  year  from  donations  and  con- 
tributions. 

In  considering  its  financial  problem  for  the  year,  the  asso- 
ciation faced  the  alternative  of  carrying  on  its  usual  efforts  to 
secure  funds  to  meet  current  expenditures  or  of  adding  to  them 
some  of  the  best  features  of  the  special  campaigns  of  the  war 
period.  Careful  consideration  of  these  alternatives  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  while  a  so-called  drive  would  not  be  a  wise 
feature  every  year,  it  probably  was  wise  to  undertake  such  an 
effort  this  year.  In  this  way,  we  believed,  it  would  be  possible 
to  interpret  the  financial  problem  to  the  public  at  large,  which 
supports  the  work,  better  than  in  any  other  way.  It  was  diffi- 
cult for  the  average  contributor,  and  more  difficult  still  for 
the  average  person  who  was  not  a  contributor,  to  appreciate 
that  relief  measures  are  necessary  at  a  time  when  labor  is  so 
scarce,  when  wages  seem  so  high  and  when  he  is  finding  it  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  secure  labor  in  his  home  or  office  or  fac- 
tory. It  was  felt  that  a  concentrated  effort  would  enable  the 
association  to  make  it  clear  that  the  main  job  of  an  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  is  in  dealing  with  homes  in  which 
there  are  no  bread  winners,  either  because  the  bread  winner 
has  died  or  because  the  bread  winner  has  tuberculosis  or  other 
chronic  illness,  or  some  temporary  but  expensive  illness — that 
the  flow  of  this  type  of  family  continues  in  times  of  shortage 
cf  labor  and  high  labor  wages  to  almost  the  same  extent  as  in 
times  of  abundance  of  labor  and  low  labor  wages,  and  that  if 
funds  were  not  forthcoming  for  the  care  of  such  families, 
their  distress  would  be  doubly  acute  because  of  the  fact  that 
such  meager  savings  or  such  meager  earnings  as  might  be  pos- 
sible bought  only  about  50  per  cent  as  much  of  the  families' 
living  as  it  did  formerly. 

The  association,  therefore,  made  up  a  carefully  considered 
budget,  including  in  it  expenditures  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
on  a  basis  that  would  make  possible  fair  adjustments  to  the 
changed  conditions,  and  also  two  special  items:  one  of  $120,- 
OOO,  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  fresh  air  site,  to  enable  the  asso- 
ciation to  take  advantage  of  the  offer  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation to  present  to  the  association  the  War  Demonstration 
Hospital  that  had  been  built  and  conducted  by  the  founda- 
tion on  the  grounds  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  in  New  York 
city;  the  second  of  $175,000,  to  be  set  aside  as  an  emergency 
fund,  the  need  for  which  was  explained  to  the  public  as  follows: 

The  city  is  continually  being  confronted  with  epidemics  and  other 
calamities  which,  while  emergent  in  nature,  are,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  association,  a  continuing  problem,  such  as  infantile 
paralysis,  influenza  epidemics,  severities  of  weather,  etc.  To  meet 
these  demands  and  to  provide  adequate  emergent  relief  $175,000 
is  needed. 

The   intensive   campaign   was  but   the   culmination   of   one 


which  had  continued  for  some  weeks  before.  During  these 
weeks  the  association  carried  on  its  usual  efforts  to  secure 
funds,  adding  to  them  some  features  looking  directly  toward 
the  culmination  in  the  more  intensive  campaign.  As  a  result, 
the  beginning  of  the  intensive  campaign  found  the  association 
with  contributions  or  pledges  amounting  to  approximately 
$375>000-  The  intensive  campaign  itself  contained  no  ex- 
traordinary features.  Every  effort  was  made  to  free  the  cam- 
paign from  the  atmosphere  of  the  professional  money  raiser. 
The  bulk  of  the  organizing  work  was  done  by  members  of  the 
board  of  managers  and  by  the  executive  staff  of  the  association, 
or  by  volunteers  whom  the  association  called  in.  Soliciting 
teams  were  organized,  in  which  members  of  the  board  of  mana- 
gers played  an  important  part,  and  in  which  were  included  also 
a  considerable  group  of  influential  citizens  who  thought  well 
enough  of  the  efforts  of  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  to  give  liberally  in 
personal  effort  to  the  campaign.  A  selected  list  of  trades  was 
also  organized  and  a  very  limited  booth  campaign  was  con- 
ducted in  selected  hotels  and  theaters  of  the  city.  Newspaper 
advertising  was  employed  for  stating  seriously  to  the  public 
what  the  financial  problem  was,  and  one  of  the  most  successful 
pieces  of  literature  was  a  four-page  leaflet,  entitled  "  Why 
$975,000?"  which  gave  in  very  condensed  form  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  past  year  and  the  requirements  for  the  current 
year. 

The  campaign  itself  was  a  complete  success.  At  the  close  the 
association  had  secured  in  pledges  or  contributions  a  total  of 
$931,000.  Some  $35,000  of  this,  however,  had  been  contrib- 
uted for  specially  designated  purposes  not  included  in  the  orig- 
inal budget.  In  other  words,  a  sum  of  $75,000  was  left  to  be 
raised  in  order  to  reach  the  $975,000  needed.  By  returns 
which  have  come  in  since  the  close  of  the  campaign,  this  bal- 
ance has  been  reduced  so  that  there  is  left  only  $30,000  still 
to  be  raised.  This  amount  will  be  raised,  we  have  no  doubt, 
before  the  end  of  the  association's  fiscal  year. 

From  an  immediate  financial  point  of  view,  therefore,  the 
results  of  the  campaign  have  been  gratifying.  What  the  ulti- 
mate effect  will  be,  it  is  difficult  to  predict.  It  is  our  judg- 
ment, however,  that  we  have  succeeded  in  interpreting  these 
needs  to  a  considerably  larger  number  of  people  in  New  York 
city  than  ever  before,  and  that  among  former  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  association  the  campaign  has  brought  an  increased 
knowledge  of  its  work  and  an  increased  interest  in  it.  We 
believe,  in  other  words,  that  we  have  made  new  friends  and 
increased  the  interest  of  old  friends.  We  do  not  see  how  the 
ultimate  effect  can  be  other  than  a  net  gain. 

Bailey  B.  Burritt. 

A  Letter  From  Philadelphia 

WHAT,  I  am  asked,  has  happened  to  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Organizing  Charity  since  the  crisis  in  its 
affairs  described  in  the  Survey  about  a  year  ago  ?  The  issue 
then  raised  by  the  society,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  whether 
or  not,  because  of  inadequate  financial  support,  it  should  cease 
its  activities.  At  a  mass  meeting  eight  hundred  persons  in- 
terested in  social  work  in  Philadelphia  voted  that  it  would  be 
a  public  calamity  if  the  society  should  go  out  of  existence, 
and  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  committee  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  securing  for  the  society  the  support  needed. 
In  the  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  then,  twenty-two  new 
directors  have  been  added  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
society,  most  of  them  prominent  business  men  who  have  not 
hitherto  been  identified  with  social  work.  These  men  have 
become  active  workers,  not  figureheads.  They  have  interested 
themselves  in  the  ideals  and  methods  of  the  organization  as 
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well  as  in  its  finances.  Because  of  this  interest  the  number 
of  the  society's  friends  has  been  increased,  and  during  the  last 
twelve  months  $60,000  more  in  contributions  has  been  ob- 
tained than  in  any  similar  period  in  the  history  of  the  society. 

Equally  important  with  the  accession  of  strength  to  the 
directorate  of  the  society  has  been  the  recognition  by  the  public 
that  an  unfair  burden  has  been  resting  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Society  for  Organizing  Charity.  This  was  emphasized  by 
the  effects  of  the  influenza  epidemic  of  191 8.  Because  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  state  and  city  appropriations  to  the  Mothers' 
Assistance  Fund,  the  private  agencies  of  the  city,  and  particu- 
larly the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  were  obliged  to  bear 
the  full  brunt  of  the  care  of  the  families  rendered  fatherless  by 
the  epidemic.  Thus  at  the  close  of  its  fiscal  year,  September 
30,  1 919,  the  society,  was  expending  in  allowances  to  widows 
alone  $7,000  a  month. 

It  became  evident  that  so  long  as  the  society  continued  to 
carry  this  burden  it  would  be  easy  for  the  state  and  city, 
through  joint  appropriations  from  which  the  Mothers'  Assis- 
tance Fund  is  maintained,  to  evade  their  full  responsibility.  It 
was  also  apparent,  furthermore,  that  the  society  could  not 
continue  indefinitely  to  meet  the  financial  problem  involved. 
Accordingly  the  society  announced  that  beginning  on  October 
I,  it  would  accept  no  more  applications  from  widows  eligible 
for  care  under  the  Mothers'  Assistance  act,  although  it  would 
continue  to  help  all  the  widows  under  its  care  on  that  date. 

This  action  brought  the  need  for  more  appropriations  to  the 
Mothers'  Assistance  Fund  dramatically  to  the  attention  of  the 
public.  State  and  city  together  had  allowed  only  $104,000 
for  1920.  A  campaign  was  organized  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Mothers'  Assistance  Fund  for  a  special  appropriation  from 
city  councils.  In  this  campaign  the  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity  and  the  other  social  agencies  of  the  city  joined.  As 
a  result  councils  last  month  made  an  additional  grant  of 
$125,000. 

While  this  appropriation  is  a  long  step  toward  the  supply- 
ing of  more  nearly  adequate  care  to  widows  by  the  city,  it  does 
not  cover  the  whole  distance.  The  social  agencies  of  Phila- 
delphia, indeed,  are  beginning  to  think  of  a  campaign  for 
increased  appropriations  to  the  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund  at 
the  192 1  session  of  the  legislature.  Only  by  continual  and 
persistent  effort  will  the  money  which  is  needed  for  this  purpose 
be  obtained. 

The  fuller  assumption  of  its  task  by  the  Mothers'  Assistance 
Fund  has  not  decreased  the  demands  upon  the  Society  for 
Organizing  Charity,  nor  is  it  likely  to  do  so.  Opportunities 
for  service  are  constantly  coming  to  it.  The  society's  regular 
monthly  budget  has  been  increased  since  last  fall  from  $20,000 
to  $20,850,  and  in  addition  special  appropriations  have  been 
voted  by  the  board  of  directors  for  the  months  of  February 
and  March.  There  is  need,  therefore,  for  redoubled  energy  in 
the  raising  of  funds,  as  is  true  of  any  social  agency,  and  particu- 
laily  of  one  which  must  raise  annually  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  in  contributions. 

But  what  makes  the  future  of  the  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity  encouraging  is  the  number  of  friends  who  have  been 
won  to  it  through  its  difficulties  of  twelve  months  ago.  The 
interest  of  these  new  allies  and  the  loyalty  of  its  old  supporters 
promises  increased  usefulness  to  the  society  during  the  coming 
years.  Karl  deSchweinitz. 

Community   Survey  Outlines 

r1  HE  Social  Service  Council  of  Canada  has  issued  a  little 
-■-  pamphlet  which  will  undoubtedly  be  useful  to  citizens  who 
wish  to  take  the  first  steps  in  becoming  better  informed  about 
their  own  communities.  It  starts  with  the  "  accepted  precept  " 
that  "  for  any  constructive  plans  of  social  betterment  the  com- 
munity must  build  upon  '  known  ground.'  "     Its  aim  is  thus 


to  furnish  a  guide  for  those  who,  accepting  the  precept,  wish  to 
make  facts  the  basis  of  action  in  their  communities.  Two  sur- 
vey outlines  are  presented.  The  first,  for  urban  and  indus- 
trial communities,  includes  questions  under  twelve  subject 
divisions ;  health  ;  education ;  recreation ;  community  and  citi- 
zenship;  community,  church  and  religious  life;  housing  and 
town  planning;  immigrants;  industrial  life;  child  welfare;  de- 
linquency; public  morals;  and  relief  and  organized  charities. 
The  second  outline,  for  the  rural  and  agricultural  community, 
has  divisions  corresponding  to  the  first  six  in  the  other,  and 
adds  one  or  two  with  special  application  to  rural  life.  There 
are  also  suggestions  as  to  facts  from  each  division  which  might 
be  turned  into  graphic  charts.  The  questions  tend  to  call  for 
general  rather  than  specific  information,  but  that  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  is  probably  inevitable  where  so  many  topics  are 
outlined  in  the  short  space  of  nineteen  pages. 

Shelby  M.  Harrison. 

Methods  of  an  Iowa  Committee 

"IT7TTH  the  aim  of  making  its  section  meetings  at  the  next 
▼  ▼  Iowa  State  Conference  "  more  of  a  conference  and  less  of 
a  lecture  course,  more  democratic  and  less  oligarchic,"  the 
chairman  of  Committee  on  Family  Social  Work,  Hornell  Hart, 
of  the  state  university,  sent  out  the  following  letter  to  the  sec- 
retaries of  all  the  important  social  service  organizations  in 
the  state: 

In  asking  you  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Family 
Social  Work  of  the  state  conference  for  the  coming  year,  I  should 
like  to  present  a  tentative  plan  for  your  criticism.  This  is  done 
simply  in  order  to  save  correspondence;  acceptance  of  membership 
in  the  committee  does  not  imply  endorsement  of  this  tentative  plan. 

We  are  asked  to  take  charge  of  one  session  of  the  conference, 
centering  our  discussion  around  a  five-year  program  for  Iowa. 
Rather  than  ask  two  people  shortly  before  the  meeting  to  prepare 
papers  on  the  basis  of  their  general  knowledge,  Miss  Walker1  and 
I  feel  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  have  the  whole  committee 
carry  out  a  joint  piece  of  research  during  the  intervening  months, 
so  as  to  present  a  program  based  upon  facts  definitely  studied. 

The  plan  suggested  is  to  have  the  committee  divide  itself  up  into 
six  sub-committees,  each  undertaking  to  study  intensively  a  particular 
type  of  family  problem  with  a  view  to  recommending  preventive 
measures.  The  six  committee  problems  suggested  are:  (1)  widow- 
hood; (2)  sickness  of  the  wage-earner;  (3)  involuntary  unemploy- 
ment; (4)  inadequate  earnings;  (5)  mental  and  moral  incapacity; 
and  (6)  delinquent  parenthood,  including  illegitimacy,  desertion, 
non-support,  and  imprisonment  of  the  wage-earner.  Each  member 
of  each  sub-committee  would  make  an  intensive  study  of  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  cases  in  which  the  problem  selected  is  dominant, 
with  a  view  to  answering  such  questions  as  these:  What  propor- 
tion of  all  cases  handled  are  of  this  type?  What  combinations  with 
other  types  occur?  What  are  the  apparent  causes  of  the  maladjust- 
ment (causes  of  death  of  husbands,  etc.)  ?  What  measures  are  in 
operation  to  prevent  such  maladjustments,  and  how  can  they  be 
strengthened?  What  relief  and  curative  resources  are  available  for 
these  families,  and  how  might  they  be  made  adequate?  What  pro- 
portion of  these  families  should  be  cared  for  through  some  form 
of  social  insurance? 

Each  member  of  the  committee  would  be  asked  to  turn  in  a 
written  report  early  enough  to  have  the  material  digested  into  a 
combined  committee  report.  Each  sub-committee  would  then  be 
given  a  proportionate  part  of  our  time  at  the  conference  to  present 
a  brief  summary  of  its  findings  and   recommendations. 

The  replies,  writes  Mr.  Hart,  were  a  surprise.  Instead  of  "  a 
dominant  interest  in  general  economic  reconstruction  as  a 
basis  for  the  elimination  of  misery,"  they  showed  rather 
that  "  the  dominant  interests  were  related  to  the  more  in- 
dividual problems."  None  of  the  social  workers  selected 
"  involuntary  unemployment  "  or  "  indequate  earnings  "  as 
subjects  for  their  intensive  study;  while  number  6,  "  delinquent 
parenthood,"  brought  forth  more  expressions  of  interest  than 
any  other  of  the  sub-topics.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
surmises  that  this  may  be  due  in  part  "  to  the  notorious  prosper- 
ity of  Iowa  and  to  the  general  abundance  of  employment:"  but 

1  Lillian  M.  Walker,  of  Des  Moines,   vice-chairman  of  tbe  committee. 
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that  more  fundamentally  it  seems  to  suggest  "  that  after  all, 
the  case  worker's  great  problem,  at  least  immediately,  is  not 
one  of  general  social  justice  so  much  as  one  of  individual  adjust- 
ment, not  so  much  economic  in  its  causation  as  psychological 
and  sociological." 

A  Foot-Note  from  Montreal 

MAY  I  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  words  by  way  of  a  foot- 
note to  F.  H.  McLean's  review  of  the  Montreal  Survey 
in  this  department,  April  10? 

The  really  significant  thing  about  this  survey  of  sixty-five 
of  the  social  agencies  of  Montreal  is  not  found  in  the  written 
pages  of  the  report,  but  rather  in  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  this 
careful  study  of  their  work,  the  majority  of  these  agencies  are 
coming  together  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Montreal 
with  a  determination  to  agree  upon  some  plan  of  joint  action 
in  a  manner  that  will  make  the  work  of  each  agency  more 
effective  and  the  work  of  all  the  agencies  together  more  fruit- 
ful in  constructive  and  preventive  effort. 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  Mr.  McLean's  review,  reference 
is  made  to  one  of  the  fundamental  difficulties  in  social  life  in 
the  province  of  Quebec — viz.,  the  racial  division  between  the 
French  Canadian  and  the  English-speaking  population.  Few 
who  have  not  lived  in  the  province  realize  the  full  significance 
of  this  division.  No  analogy  can  be  drawn  with  the  American 
community  facing  the  problem  of  "  Americanizing  "  a  non- 
English-speaking  group.  The  problem  in  Quebec  is  not  one 
of  assimiliation.  In  the  city  of  Montreal,  with  a  population 
of  700,000,  there  are  about  520,000  French  Canadian  British 
subjects.  Their  social  life  in  the  locality  antedates  that  of  the 
English-speaking  group.  No  one  supposes  that  either  can  be 
assimilated  by  the  other,  or  that  any  fusion  of  the  two  can 
create  a  new  and  homogeneous  group.  The  real  problem  is 
how  each  of  these  two  groups  can,  side  by  side,  work  out  a 
social  policy  that  will  be  to  their  mutual  benefit.  It  follows 
then  that  for  a  social  agency  to  "  refuse  to  recognize  "  these 
lines  of  separation,  as  Mr.  McLean  suggests,  is  to  confuse  the 
issue.  The  growth  of  an  all  round  community  spirit  cannot 
be  hoped  for  if  one  ignores  a  racial  and  social  division  which 
is  such  a  fundamental  part  of  the  life  of  the  community. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  may  agree  with  Mr.  McLean's 
comment  on  the  inadvisability  of  any  agency  other  than  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  developing  "  more  adequate 
planning  and  a  more  adequate  system  of  allowances  (for 
widows'  families)  in  the  absence  of  any  state  pension."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  since  this  survey  was  begun  the  C.  O.  S.  has 
assumed  this  responsibility  and  has  established  a  Mothers'  Aid 
Branch  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  as  many  such  families  as  pos- 
sible and  in  the  hope  of  concentrating  public  attention  on  the 
need  of  a  more  adequate  and  comprehensive  provision,  financed 
from  the  public  funds. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  misrepresentation  to  say  that  the  report 
deals  "  mistakenly  "  with  family  case  work  under  the  heading 
of  Outdoor  Relief.  The  five  divisions  into  which  the  social 
agencies  were  separated  for  the  purposes  of  the  survey  (those 
dealing  with  children,  the  sick,  the  delinquent,  the  dependent, 
and  the  "under-privileged")  were  purely  arbitrary.  It  in- 
evitably happened  that  the  name  of  the  division  did  not  fully 
describe  the  work  of  one  or  more  of  the  agencies  within  the 
division,  and  it  was  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  rather  than 
from  any  mistaken  notion  of  the  principles  of  case  work,  that 
the  C.  O.  S.  was  included  with  other  agencies  dealing  exclu- 
sively with  dependents  and  giving  outdoor  relief.  Inciden- 
tally, it  may  be  said  that  during  the  fifteen  months'  period  end- 
ing December  31  last,  the  C.  O.  S.  itself  administered  $47,000 
in  relief  alone. 

The  Social  Survey  clearly  and  truly  indicates  many  short- 
comings and  weaknesses  in  the  social  work  in  Montreal,  but 
those  who  are  active  in  social  work  form  a  group  that  is  grow- 


THE  PLATFORM  OF  PRINCIPLES  OF 
ILLINOIS  CHARITY  LAW 

"To  provide  humane  and  scientific  treatment  and  care 
and  the  highest  attainable  degree  of  individual  development 
for  the  dependent  wards  of  the  State; 

"  To  provide  for  delinquents  such  wise  conditions  of 
modern  education  and  training  as  will  restore  the  largest 
possible  portion  of  them  to  useful  citizenship; 

"  To  promote  the  study  of  the  causes  of  dependency  and 
delinquency  and  mental,  moral  and  physical  defects,  with  a 
view  to  cure  and  ultimate  prevention; 

"  To  secure  the  highest  attainable  degree  of  economy  in 
the  business  administration  of  the  State  institutions  consistent 
with  the  objects  above  enumerated,  and  this  Act,  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  code  of  charities  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
shall  be  liberally  construed  to  these  ends." 


ing  steadily  in  strength  and  vigor,  and  they  have  accepted  this 
revelation  of  the  situation  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  intended 
— as  a  challenge  to  each  agency  to  make  a  new  estimate  of  its 
responsibilities  toward  the  community  and  as  an  incentive  to  a 
greater  degree  of  intelligent  cooperation  in  the  future. 

John  B.  Dawson. 

Results  of  Federation 

EXCEEDINGLY  beneficial  results  have  been  noted  by  the 
agencies  making  up  the  Welfare  League  of  Louisville 
since  its  organization  a  little  over  two  years  ago.  The  league 
includes  twenty-six  social  agencies,  the  greater  part  of  the  list 
endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  Committee  on  Charities  En- 
dorsement. All  denominations  and  creeds  (the  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Federation  in  Louisville  was  the  first  Jewish  federation 
in  any  city  to  join  a  federation  or  community  chest)  and  both 
white  and  colored  people  are  represented. 

Before  the  Welfare  League  was  established,  so  great  was 
the  pressure  for  money-raising  that  it  became  almost  impossible 
to  get  people  with  social  vision  and  business  ability  to  serve  on 
the  boards  of  the  different  agencies,  because  they  knew  that 
they  were  wanted  very  largely  for  their  money-raising  and 
money-giving  ability.  Now,  with  the  question  of  finance  out 
of  the  way — the  cooperative  financial  campaign  of  the  Wel- 
fare League  raising  the  money  needed  at  less  expenditure  of 
money,  time  and  energy — the  right  people  are  easily  secured 
for  organization  boards.  Furthermore,  the  old  indifference 
of  board  members  is  disappearing  and  is  being  replaced  by  a 
growing  interest  in  social  problems  and  methods.  Discussion 
at  board  meetings  no  longer  is  on  "  Where's  the  money  com- 
ing from?"  and  "How  are  we  going  to  take  care  of  our 
deficit?"  but  "How  can  we  best  take  care  of  this  social 
need  ?  "  Trustees  and  directors  are  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  workings  of  their  organizations  which  they  never  have 
had  before. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Welfare  League  is  interfering 
with  the  methods  and  management  of  the  organizations.  Its 
central  office  does  give  advice  when  asked,  aids  in  accounting 
methods,  and  has  made  available  the  services  of  a  central 
printing  bureau  and  of  a  central  purchasing  department;  but 
the  organizations  are  entirely  autonomous  and  have  suffered 
no  restrictions,  either  on  growth  or  on  policy,  as  a  result  of 
their  cooperative  membership  in  the  league. 

Emil  S.  Tachau. 


retary  of  a  charitable  society. 
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CRIME  AND  CONDUCT 


Conducted  by 
WINTHROP  D.  LANE 


Critics  of  Cell  Life 

MORE  intelligence,  probably,  has  been  locked  up  in  our 
prisons  during  the  past  three  years  than  ever  before  at  one 
time.  The  political  and  war-time  offenders  of  several  kinds — 
persons  convicted  under  the  Espionage  act  for  expression  of 
opinion,  conscientious  objectors,  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  and 
others — have  brought  to  their  cell  life  a  faculty  for  critical 
analysis  and  a  power  of  statement  that  probably  excel,  at  least 
in  amount,  anything  of  the  sort  heretofore  possessed  by  people 
behind  the  bars.  From  this  circumstance  it  should  not  be 
unreasonable  to  hope  that  two  results  will  occur:  first,  that 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  willing  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  betterment  of  prisons  and,  second, 
that  criticism  by  "  inmates "  will  gain  new  clarity,  in- 
sight and  effectiveness.  Yet  the  quantity  of  fundamental  criti- 
cism from  this  source  has  so  far  been  small.  The  only  in- 
stances of  it  that  have  reached  the  public,  so  far  as  the  Survey 
is  aware,  are  occasional  passages  in  the  letters  of  Kate  Richards 
O'Hare,  an  article  by  Evan  Thomas,  a  conscientious  objector, 
which  was  published  in  the  Survey  for  February  1,  19 19,  and 
some  pregnant  reflections  by  Frank  Tannenbaum,  who  spent  a 
year  in  prison  for  taking  part  in  a  demonstration  of  unem- 
ployed workers  in  New  York  city  in  1914. 

The  letters  of  Mrs.  O'Hare  contain  little  criticism  of  the 
fundamental  aspects  of  our  penal  system,  though  there  is  much 
comment  in  them  upon  particular  conditions  at  the  Missouri 
state  prison,  where  she  is  confined.  Mrs.  O'Hare  mentions  the 
degradation  and  loss  of  self-respect  by  prisoners  which  seem 
to  be  the  inevitable  consequences  of  life  in  prisons,  as  these  are 
conducted  at  present.  She  speaks  also  of  at  least  one  "  strange 
survival  "  of  old  methods,  namely,  the  making  of  "  courtesy, 
kindness  and  laughter,"  into  "  frightful  crimes,"  indulgence  in 
each  of  which  brings  punishment.     She  says,  in  another  place: 

There  are  only  two  real  criminals  here  [in  the  women's  depart- 
ment], and  they  are  typical  products  of  prison  vengeance.  Both 
are  so  warped  and  scarred  and  hardened  by  the  stupid  vengeance 
of  society  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  human,  and  have  become 
crafty  birds  of  prey,  and  why  not?  For  nine  hours  each  day  we 
are  machines  driven  to  the  uttermost  to  produce  wealth  of  which 
we  are  robbed  of  every  penny  by  organized  society.  At  current 
wages  each  woman  in  the  factory  earns  from  twelve  to  twenty 
dollars  each  week.  For  two  hours  a  day  we  are  imbeciles,  moved 
about  like  automatons,  and  absolutely  without  will  or  wish  or  voice. 
For  one  hour,  we  are  half  human,  but  under  surveillance,  and  the 
balance  of  the  time  we  are  wild  animals  caged  like  strange  creatures 
in  a  zoo.  This  is  the  vengeance  which  collective  society  wreaks  upon 
its  victims,  .  .  .  but  no  inmate  of  prison  comes  back  to  society 
better,  cleaner,  stronger,  more  intelligent,  more  able  to  meet  the 
problems  of  life. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  criticism  of  our  penal  methods  that, 
although  such  passages  as  the  above  slightly  over-state  the  case, 
the  great  majority  of  people  who  go  through  prison  come  out 
seeing  only  the  bad  and  none  of  the  good.  Mrs.  O'Hare, 
however,  gives  much  credit  to  William  R.  Painter,  president  of 
the  board  in  control  of  the  Missouri  state  prison,  for  trying  to 
do  his  best  under  difficult  circumstances.  Nevertheless,  she 
considers  long  confinement  under  conditions  existing  at  that 
prison  as  a  "  living  death."  "  Why,"  she  exclaims,  with 
respect  to  a  woman  undergoing  a  sentence  of  fifteen  years  and 
never  seeing  a  friendly  visitor  from  the  outside,  "  why  in  the 
name  of  God  don't  the  women  of  Missouri  demand  that  she  be 
paroled  or  executed !  "  She  sees  no  possibility  of  any  benefit 
coming  to  this  woman  from  her  present  existence. 

One  source  of  hope  for  a  profound  change  in  our  methods 
of  treating  offenders  is  mentioned  by  Mrs.  O'Hare,  however. 
In  science  she  sees  a  mighty  force  that  will  some  day  shatter 
prison  walls  and  let  in  the  light  of  understanding.     Religion 


and  law  today,  she  says,  sanction  the  prison  "  with  all  its 
hell  and  horrors;"  these  two  "  have  formed  a  holy  alliance  for 
punishment."    And  then  she  says: 

But  some  day  science  will  crowd  in  through  the  prison  door,  and 
study  the  transgressors  to  try  to  find  why  they  transgress.  There 
are  ninety  women  here,  and  with  the  smattering  of  scientific  infor- 
mation I  possess,  I  know  that  80  per  cent  of  them  are  defective  and 
subnormal,  yet  law  and  religion  both  demand  that  they  shall  be 
punished  to  the  same  extent  as  if  they  were  normal  in  all  their 
faculties.  We  have  dements,  morons,  high  grade  imbeciles,  sex  per- 
verts, syphilitics,  consumptives  and  epileptics,  and  God  knows  what, 
but  law  and  religion  lump  them  all  together,  label  them  sinners  and 
criminals  and  prescribe  punishment  as  a  cure  for  the  job  lot 

One  gathers  from  her  letters  that  Mrs.  O'Hare  contemplates 
making  a  more  careful  study  of  prison  methods  upon  her 
release. 

Mr.  Thomas's  brief  article  in  the  Survey  describes  condi- 
tions as  he  found  them  at  the  disciplinary  barracks,  or  military 
prison,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  so  contains  little  of  general 
analysis  and  criticism.  The  burden  of  life  in  prison  for  him 
was  "  the  unspeakable  moral  filth  and  vice  to  which  one  is 
constantly  exposed.  .  .  .  No  sexual  vice  or  moral  depravity 
is  too  low  for  some  of  the  men  confined  there."  Yet  these  men 
are  "  indiscriminately  "  grouped  with  others,  so  that  for  "  the 
young,  the  weak,  the  very  immature,"  conditions  are  nothing 
short  of  "  ruinous."  Again  he  says,  "  I  have  yet  to  observe 
anything  more  absolutely  negative  in  its  purpose  and  effects  " 
than  the  kind  of  discipline  and  punishment  employed  at  the 
barracks.  Solitary  confinement  and  the  other  methods  of  re- 
pression do  not  succeed  in  turning  men  out  "  better  than  when 
they  came  in."  Mr.  Thomas  concludes  that  "  the  time  will 
come  when  the  present  idea  of  '  prison  '  will  be  abolished  alto- 
gether, to  be  replaced  by  hospitals  and  asylums  under  the  direc- 
tion of  trained  experts,  whose  aim  it  will  be  not  to  suppress 
men  but  to  correct  and  reeducate  them." 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April,  Mr.  Tannenbaum  dis- 
cusses the  administrative  and  psychological  factors  underlying 
prison  cruelty.  He  begins  by  picturing  the  prison  as  primarily 
"  a  grouping  of  human  beings  involving  problems  of  coopera- 
tion and  discipline,"  a  place  where  despite  formal  organization 
"  there  exists  a  humming  life — a  life  of  ingenuity  and  associa- 
tion." Here  men  are  compelled  to  live  social  lives  under  "  un- 
social conditions,"  among  which  are  many  rules  rigidly  prescrib- 
ing the  prisoner's  conduct.  The  purpose  of  these  rules  is  to 
make  administration  easy,  to  isolate  the  individual  prisoner  and 
render  him  as  nearly  helpless  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  escape  or  of  collusion  with  his  fellows.  But  it  is  the 
effect  upon  the  prisoner  in  which  Mr.  Tannenbaum  is  in- 
terested : 

The  breaking  of  the  rules  is  constant,  discovery  frequent  and 
punishment  follows  discovery.  To  the  warden  discovery  spells  lack 
of  discipline,  lack  of  isolation,  danger  of  collusion.  It  means  that 
there  are  not  enough  rules  and  that  there  ought  to  be  greater  strict- 
ness. It  means  that  the  danger  of  collusion  is  serious  and  must  be 
prevented.  It  does  not  mean  to  him  that  there  must  be  association. 
So  the  rules  are  made  more  numerous,  the  discipline  stricter,  and 
the  punishment  more  severe  upon  each  discovery  of  a  new  violation. 
But  to  the  prisoner  punishment  only  intensifies  the  need  for  asso- 
ciation. Punishment  takes  the  form  of  a  greater  isolation,  of  more 
suppression,  and  for  the  prisoner  has  the  result  of  greater  discontent, 
more  bitterness,  and  the  greater  need  for  friendship,  for  communi- 
cation, and  the  very  pleasures  of  attempted  association,  in  spite  ot 
opposition.  This  simply  means  that  the  more  rules  there  are,  the 
more  violations  there  are  bound  to  be;  and  the  greater  the  number 
of  violations,  the  more  numerous  the  rules.  The  greater  the  number 
of  violations,  the  more  brutal  the  punishments;  for  variety  of  the 
punishments  and  their  intensification  become,  in  the  mind  of  the 
warden,  the  sole  means  of  achieving  the  intimidation  of  the  prisoner 
by  which  he  rules. 

The  well-intentioned  warden,  says  Mr.  Tannenbaum,  is,  by 
reason  of  this  very  virtue,  more  likely  to  become  cruel  than  an 
indifferent  warden,  if  he  maintains  the  old  prison  organization. 
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He  comes  to  the  prison  thinking,  like  everyone  else,  that  the 
men  are  "  bad  "  and  that  he  will  reform  them.  Not  under- 
standing the  vicious  circle  of  prison  isolation  and  its  results, 
he  assumes  that  reform  consists  in  the  changing  of  a  few  of 
the  more  stupid  rules,  and  that  in  so  changing  them  he  will 
have  laid  the  basis  of  complete  regeneration  of  the  prisoner. 
But  this,  says  Mr.  Tannenbaum,  is  "  an  idle  dream:  " 

The  prison  cannot  be  changed  so  long  as  the  old  basis  of  sup- 
pression and  isolation  is  maintained;  and  he  [the  well-intentioned 
warden]  finds  to  his  dismay  that  the  men  do  not  reform;  in  spite 
of  his  good  intentions,  the  men  continue  breaking  the  rules.  He 
does  not  know  that  they  must  break  them,  so  he  thinks  they  break 
them  because  they  are  bad.  He  is  a  conscientious  person.  He  means 
well  by  the  community.  He  is  outraged  by  a  lack  of  gratitude  on  the 
part  of  the  men.  He  becomes  convinced  that  there  are  a  few  men 
who  are  incorrigibles,  and  that  these  few  must  be  made  a  lesson 
of  for  the  greater  benefii  of  the  rest.  So  he  falls  back  into  the 
older  ways.  Were  he  an  indifferent  man  instead  of  a  reformer, 
he  would  let  things  go  their  way  and  not  be  over-sensitive  about 
them;  but  just  because  he  is  sensitive,  just  because  his  intentions 
are  good,  just  because  he  means  well,  he  has  a  tendency  to  lose  his 
temper,  to  damn  the  fellow  who  would  take  advantage,  as  he  puts 
it,  of  his  own  good-nature,  and  his  cruelty  rises  with  his  good  in- 
tentions. I  do  not  say  he  is  cruel;  all  I  say  is  that  he  means  well 
and  his  cruelty  is  only  an  indirect  reflection  of  his  good  intentions. 

It  is  precisely  such  criticism  as  is  brought  by  people  who 
have  experienced  prison  life,  and  therefore  may  be  supposed  to 
know  most  about  it,  that  will  in  the  long  run  clarify  the 
opinions  of  others  in  regard  to  what  ought  to  be  done  to  make  it 
more  reformative. 

A  Girls'  Home  Club 

THE  New  York  Section  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
maintains  a  small  home  as  a  shelter  for  Jewish  girls  who 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent.  This  is  called  the  Girls' 
Home  Club,  and  is  located  at  418  East  50  street.  It  receives 
girls  who  are  unhappy  at  home  because  of  lack  of  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  step-parents  or  other  relatives,  lack  of  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  immigrant  mothers,  or  who  for  some  other 
reason  are  discontented  or  maladjusted  in  their  environment, 
and  therefore  under  some  temptation  to  indulge  in  reckless 
behavior.  The  club  is  so  small  that  individual  work  with 
each  girl  is  possible ;  there  are  now  eighteen  residents.  No 
definite  limit  is  set  to  the  time  that  a  girl  may  remain.  Some- 
times temporary  absence  from  the  uncongenial  home,  while 
careful  work  is  done  by  a  trained  worker,  brings  about  a  bet- 
ter understanding  and  enables  the  girl  to  be  returned  to  her 
normal  surroundings.  Sometimes  the  danger  lies  only  in  the 
companions  a  girl  has  in  a  particular  neighborhood,  and  in  such 
instances  residence  in  the  Home  Club  continues  until  the  fam- 
ily can  move  to  another  neighborhood ;  sometimes  the  girl's  own 
home  is  such  that  it  would  never  be  a  suitable  place  for  her  to 
live  in.  In  each  instance  the  purpose  is  to  keep  the  girl  until 
proper  relations  are  established  between  her  and  her  home,  or 
until  she  is  equipped  to  live  safely  independently. 

The  rules  enforced  in  the  home  club  are  such  as  exist  in 
many  well-conducted  families.  In  general  the  girls  are  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty.  The  younger  girls 
attend  school.  If  they  have  attended  a  single  school  for  a 
number  of  years,  or  if  they  are  soon  to  graduate,  they  con- 
tinue at  the  same  school,  otherwise  they  are  transferred  to  a 
school  near  the  club. 

The  working  girls  pay  a  portion  of  their  earnings  for  board 
and  lodging,  ranging  from  $2  a  week  to  $4.  Where  possi- 
ble, the  parents  pay  something  towards  the  board  of  the  school 
girls.  Otherwise  the  agency  sending  the  girl  pays  $3.50  a  week 
or  the  girl  is  taken  free  of  charge. 

The  girls,  under  the  leadership  of  the  social  worker,  have 
organized  a  club  for  study  and  play.  The  girls  who  have  left 
the  club  return  for  the  weekly  club  night.  All-day  hikes  are 
enjoyed  several  times  a  month  by  the  entire  group.  There 
are  weekly  Bible  lessons  and  a  weekly  religious  service. 

Girls  come  to  the  home  club  from  various  sources.  Most 
of  them  are  referred  by  other  agencies,  such  as  the  schools,  the 


courts,  the  settlements  and  relief  agencies.  Sometimes  parents 
bring  their  daughters  themselves  and  ask  to  have  them  cared 
for.  No  delinquent  girl  and  no  girl  who  is  not  physically  and 
mentally  normal  can  be  accepted.  A  social  investigation  is 
made  before  admission,  except  in  case  of  emergency,  when 
the  girl  is  kept  isolated  pending  the  result  of  the  inquiry. 

Mrs.  Irving  Lehman. 

Court  Reform  in  Detroit 

"\X7HAT  is  described  as  "  the  first  real  criminal  court  ever 
*  »  established  by  an  American  city  "  was  adopted  in  De- 
troit on  April  5  when  the  voters,  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
three  to  one,  approved  the  court  reform  bill  which  had  already 
been  passed  by  the  legislature.  For  weeks  preceding,  this 
measure  had  received  wide  discussion  and  was  only  second  in 
the  interest  of  the  citizens  to  a  plan  sanctioned  by  the  mayor 
for  municipally  owned  street  railways.  "  We  wish  to  record 
the  prediction,"  declared  the  Journal  of  the  American  Judica- 
ture Society  before  the  election,  "  that  if  Detroit  accepts  this 
act  it  will  within  two  years  become  the  best  governed  city 
in  the  United  States  from  the  standpoint  of  criminal  law 
enforcement;  that  it  will  reduce  the  volume  of  crime  at  least 
50  per  cent;  that  it  will  rid  the  city  of  professional  crooks; 
and  that  it  will  set  a  standard  and  point  a  route  for  all  other 
cities  of  this  country." 

The  act  creates  a  single  criminal  court  by  merging  the 
three  police  court  judges  with  the  two  judges  of  the  higher 
Recorder's  Court.  The  new  Recorder's  Court  thus  possesses 
all  criminal  and  quasi-criminal  jurisdiction  and  will,  it  is 
hoped  by  those  who  approved  the  merger,  greatly  speed  up 
the  processes  of  justice.  Two  new  judges  are  added  to  it, 
making  a  total  of  seven.  There  is  to  be  a  presiding  judge, 
who  will  act  in  part  as  an  administrative  head,  and  the  work 
of  the  court  is  to  be  classified  into  special  branches  or  divisions, 
thereby  making  possible  not  only  greater  expedition  but  also 
the  separation  of  one  class  of  offenders  from  another  so  far 
as  their  appearance  in  court  is  concerned.  One  effect  of  the 
reform  will  be  to  prevent  many  petty  offenders  from  appeal- 
ing from  the  police  court  to  the  Recorder's  Court  and  ulti- 
mately escaping  conviction.  Provision  is  made,  moreover,  for 
a  psychopathic  clinic  to  enable  the  court  to  determine  the  men- 
tal and  physical  condition  of  prisoners,  as  an  aid  in  passing 
sentence;  the  clinic  is  dependent,  however,  upon  such  sums 
as  the  city  council  may  appropriate.  The  probation  system 
is  enlarged,  and  the  professional  bondsman  is  eliminated 
through  the  use  of  cash  bail. 

Curiously  enough,  it  is  by  means  of  a  peek  into  the  Wayne 
county  jail  that  one  will  find  the  strongest  argument  ad- 
vanced for  this  bill  during  the  campaign.  Because  of  the 
utter  inability  of  the  Recorder's  Court  to  keep  up  with  its 
docket,  the  jail  has  been  overcrowded  for  months.  Every 
reader  of  a  Detroit  newspaper  has  learned  that  400  men  and 
women  were  jammed  into  corridors  and  cells  of  a  building 
designed  to  care  for  fewer  than  200.  Witnesses  were  kept 
confined  for  months  while  their  cases  dragged  on ;  cases  were 
not  ordinarily  tried  for  from  four  months  to  a  year  after  the 
offense  was  committed.  Detroit  had  grown  too  fast  for  her 
machinery  of  criminal  justice. 

The  new  law  is  undoubtedly  a  great  step  forward.  It  will 
relieve  much  distress  and  prevent  unnecessary  suffering,  both 
by  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  Its  psychopathic  clinic  and 
probation  features  ought  to  effect  a  more  intelligent  treatment 
of  many  offenders,  thus  diminishing  recidivism.  But  it  is  a 
question  if  it  will  greatly  reduce  the  volume  of  crime;  some 
professional  criminals,  it  is  true,  may  be  driven  to  other  cities. 
The  bulk  of  crime  is  too  much  a  matter  of  the  interaction  be- 
tween personality  and  environment  to  be  seriously  affected  by 
any  mere  speeding  up  in  the  processes  of  justice.  The  roots 
of  crime  are  deep  in  men's  mental  conditions  and  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  live.  Prevention  must  concern  itself 
with  these  or  it  will  be  of  little  value. 
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BOOKS  ON  CHILD  WELFARE  AND  PARENTHOOD 


Diseases  of  Nutrition  and  Infant  Feeding 
By  John  Lovett  Morse,  M.D.,  and  Fritz 
B.  Talbot,  M.D.  Second  Edition,  revised. 
Macmillan  Co.  368  pp.  Price  $4.00;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $4.25. 

The  Baby's  Food 

By  Isaac  A.  Abt.  W.  B.  Saunders  Co. 
143  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.45. 

In  reviewing  a  medical  text  book  it  is  only 
fair  to  bear  in  mind  the  aims  of  the  authors. 
In  the  preface  Morse  and  Talbot  state  that 
they  aim  to  supply  "  a  detailed  description 
of  the  scientific  basis  of  rational  infant  feed- 
ing and  the  description  of  the  method  of  in- 
fant feeding  taught  in  the  Harvard  Medical 
School."  A  second  edition  has  not  altered 
their  aims,  but  has  sought  to  bring  the  lit- 
erature consulted  up  to  April  1,  1918.  As 
Dr.  Morse  is  the  professor  of  pediatrics  at 
Harvard  Medical  School,  and  Dr.  Talbot  is 
an  instructor  in  the  department,  it  is  patent 
that  the  subject  matter  is  authoritative  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  teachings  at  Harvard 
Medical  School. 

Apparently,  the  scientific  basis  of  infant 
feeding  concerns  itself  purely  with  the  prob- 
lems of  chemistry  and  physiology  with  little 
attention  to  sociology,  economics,  psychology, 
or  social  welfare.  The  division  of  the  book 
into  five  sections  dealing  respectively  with 
Physiology  and  Metabolism,  Breast  Feeding, 
Artificial  Feeding,  Diseases  of  the  Gastro- 
intestinal Canal  and  Diseases  of  Nutrition 
affords  an  excellent  traditional  exposition  of 
scientific  infant  feeding  and  the  management 
of  nutritive  disorders.  One  is  immediately 
struck  by  the  vast  amount  of  work  emanating 
from  non-American  sources,  by  the  numer- 
ous references  to  the  German  literature  and 
the  lack  of  references  to  the  work  of  men 
who  were  principally  responsible  for  the  de- 
yelopment  of  American  pediatrics. 

One  looks  in  vain  for  reference  or  to  dis- 
cussion of  the  use  of  dried  milk  in  infant 
feeding,  which  at  present  is  being  hailed  as 
one  of  the  measures  of  stabilizing  the  milk 
supply  and  of  safeguarding  infant  feeding 
under  conditions  where  safe  raw  or  pasteur- 
ized milk  is  either  unobtainable  or  beyond 
the  consumers'  purchasing  ability.  The 
authors  make  no  particular  plea  for  certified 
milk,  suggesting  that  a  reasonably  clean 
milk  may  be  produced  without  materially 
increasing  the  cost  of  production  and  with- 
out satisfying  all  the  requirements  necessary 
for  certified  milk.  It  is  advised  to  cook  all 
milk  except  the  cleanest  as  a  routine  measure 
before  using  it  as  a  food  for  infants.  Pas- 
teurization is  commended,  though  more  is 
stated  concerning  home  pasteurization  than 
in  demanding  the  general  pasteurization  of 
the  available  milk  supply. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  real  social  note 
appears  in  the  discussion  of  rickets  wherein 
it  is  stated,  after  referring  to  the  importance 
of  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  "Everything  should 
be  done  to  improve  the  hygienic  surround- 
ings." Even  when  discussing  wet  nurses 
there  is  insufficient  insistence  upon  the  wet 
nurse's  child  accompanying  her  as  a  means 
of  saving  its  life. 

Inasmuch  as  the  authors  make  no  claim 
to  social  or  economic  views  in  connection 
with  the  subjects  they  discuss,  it  is  probably 
unfair  to  lay  stress  upon  the  absence  of  facts 
concerning  the  social  phases  of  their  subject. 
What  they  have  written  is  adequate,  ex- 
cellently compiled  and  authoritative  even 
though  not  always  satisfying.  The  aims  of 
the    authors    may    be    said    to    have    been 


achieved.  If,  however,  there  is  a  social 
benefit  in  scientific  literature  that  affords 
more  knowledge  concerning  methods  of  in- 
fant feeding,  their  book  may  be  regarded  as 
possessing  a  relative  value  for  physicians 
and  nurses  engaged  in  social  endeavor  in  in- 
stitutions for  the  care  of  infants,  whether  at 
infant  milk  stations,  under  placing  out  sys- 
tems, in  orphanages,  convalescent  homes  or 
at  times  when  infant  care  is  part  of  the  serv- 
ice of  district  nursing.  The  social  value  of 
properly  presented  and  accurate  statements 
of  experience  is  undeniable.  It  is  only  to 
this  extent,  however,  that  Morse  and  Talbot 
have  made  a  contribution  to  our  medico- 
social  literature  concerning  the  diseases  of 
nutrition. 


A  cook  book  possesses  a  peculiar  value  for 
purposes  of  reference  in  the  homes  where 
the  esthetics  of  foods  are  considered  in  con- 
nection with  their  nourishing  qualities.  Fre- 
quently, advice  concerning  food  for  babies  is 
given  to  women  unfamiliar  with  the  method 
of  their  preparation.  To  meet  this  need, 
Dr.  Abt  has  compiled  a  small  volume  of 
recipes.  The  field  of  social  application  of 
his  compilation  lies  in  the  realm  of  baby 
welfare  stations,  nutrition  centers,  or  in  the 
hands  of  nurses  who  may  be  called  upon  to 
give  directions  and  advice  to  mothers  de- 
sirous of  following  an  authoritative  recipe  to 
the  letter. 

The  author  makes  no  claim  of  originality, 
but  frankly  admits  that  he  has  offered  the 
public  a  collection  of  recipes  useful  for  the 
preparation  of  foods  for  infants  and  older 
children.  One  or  two  diet  lists  are  sug- 
gestive of  the  routine  for  feeding  children, 
but  lack  the  explanatory  matter  which  is 
essential  for  understanding  their  nutritional 
value  or  hygienic  benefits. 

One  may  summarize  the  possible  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  a  Dr.  Abt's 
book,  as  the  securing  of  definite  information 
concerning  a  variety  of  methods  of  preparing 
foods  such  as  otherwise  would  have  to  be 
sought  for  in  a  number  of  technical  volumes 
dealing  with  infant  and  child  care.  It  is 
not  a  book  on  the  nutrition  of  children,  nor 
an  exposition  of  theories  of  feeding.  It  is 
an  all  too  brief  specialized  cook  book  and, 
as  such,  should  make  an  appeal  particularly 
to  dietitians  and  nurses  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  infants  and  young  children. 

Ira  S.  Wile,  M.  D. 
*      *       » 

The  Health  and  Care  of  the  Baby 

The    Health   and   Care  of  the   Growing 

Child 

By  Louis  Fischer.     182  and  341  pp. 
Character   Training   of    Children.     Two 

vols. 
Home  Education  of  Children.     Two  vols. 
The  Sex  Education  of  Children 

By   William   B.   Forbush.      Funk   &   Wag-' 

nails    Co.      All    but    last    vol.    illustrated. 

Price  $15  per  set  of  7  vols.;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $15.75. 

The  two  books  by  Dr.  Fischer  on  the 
health  care  of  children  are  revised  editions 
the  first  being  in  its  seventy-ninth  thousand 
and  now  materially  rewritten.  Dr.  Fischer 
gives  clearly  and  simply  in  his  first  book  a 
great  deal  of  information  concerning  the 
feeding,  bathing,  clothing  and  general  physi- 
cal care  of  babies,  and  in  his  second  he  deals 
with  the  general  hygiene,  development  and 
diseases  of  growing  childhood.  Both  books 
are  intended  to  guide  the  intelligent  mother 
when  remote  from  her  physician  or  in 
emergencies. 


Mr.  Forbush's  books  are  similarly  simple 
and  to  the  point.  They  contain  a  great  deal 
of  sound  advice,  much  needed  by  inexperi- 
enced or  thoughtless  parents,  on  such  mat- 
ters as  exaggerating  the  importance  of  obe- 
dience, saying  "don't"  repeatedly,  dealing 
with  obstinacy,  the  futility  of  scolding,  pun- 
ishment, etc.  The  volumes  on  Home  Educa- 
tion contain  suggestions  both  in  regard  to 
supplementing  school  work  and  providing 
independent  training.  Mr.  Forbush  believes 
that  parents  ought  to  teach  their  children 
the  facts  of  sex  life  and  gives  specific  hints 
in  the  last  book  about  how  to  do  it,  even  to 
the  point  of  composing  conversations  be- 
tween parent  and  child. 

The  books  are  published  in  connection 
with  the  Literary  Digest  Parents'  League,  an 
organization  for  the  instruction  of  parents 
in  all  the  details  of  bringing  up  a  family. 

W.  D.  L. 

*  *      » 

Le  Code  de  la  Veuve  de  Guerre 

By  Eugene  Chougary  and  Fernand  Guig- 
nard.  La  Renaissance  du  Livre,  Paris. 
103  pp.  Paper  bound.  Price  frs.  2.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.00. 
To  American  readers  the  most  significant 
thing  about  this  pamphlet  is  the  mere  fact 
of  its  publication —  the  fact  that  a  hundred 
pages  are  required  to  give  a  condensed  sum- 
mary of  the  legislation  affecting  war-widows 
in  France.  The  modifications  of  the  civil 
code  which  have  been  made  are  in  the  di- 
rection of  facilitating  legitimation  of  chil- 
dren, mitigating  the  pecuniary  obligation  of 
the  widows,  whether  they  had  been  wives 
or  "companions,"  assuring  them  certain  pref- 
erences in  appointment  to  positions  in  the 
service  of  the  state,  and  so  on,  as  well  as 
providing  pensions  and  other  financial  bene- 
fits. To  meet  the  situation  caused  by  the 
vast  numbers  of  "  disparus  " — 314,000  sol- 
diers, and  no  one  knows  how  many  civilians 
— the  length  of  time  which  must  elapse  be- 
fore a  judicial  declaration  of  "absence"  or 
of  "  decease  "  is  reduced,  and  the  procedure 

is  simplified.  L.  B. 

*  *       * 

Education  during  Adolescence 

By  Ransom  A.  Mackie.     E.  P.  Dutton   & 

Co.  222  pp.  Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the 
'  Survey  $2.25. 

This  book,  intended  as  a  general  introduc- 
tion to  secondary  education,  is  based  largely 
on  G.  Stanley  Hall's  psychology  of  adoles- 
cence. The  author  tries  to  suggest  some  of 
the  important  lines  which  that  education 
will  follow  if  Dr.  Hall's  ideas  are  applied. 
He  favors,  for  example,  a  six-year  period 
of  elementary  education  and  a  six-year 
period  of  secondary  education,  instead  of 
the  eight-  and  four-hour  periods  now  preva- 
lent, and  he  believes  that  the  high  school 
should  have  at  least  four  specific  aims:  phy- 
sical well-being,  vocational  guidance,  per- 
sonal culture  and  social  efficiency. 

Although  he  approves  the  elective  prin- 
ciple in  secondary  education,  more  than  half 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
educational  constants  or  required  subjects. 
These  should  include,  for  the  adolescent,  he 
believes,  the  social  studies,  or  those  pertain- 
ing to  society  and  government;  some  phases 
of  the  history  of  civilization;  and  English. 
The  interest  of  the  student  should  be  in  a 
large  measure  the  criterion  of  the  value  of 
a  subject.  By  this  test,  as  well  as  others, 
Mr.  Mackie  believes,  Latin  and  some  other 
classical  studies  are  doomed. 
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The  book  bears  the  approval  of  Dr.  Hall, 
who  in  an  introduction  describes  it  as  rep- 
resenting "  better  than  anything  I  know  the 
general  principles  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  education  of  the  near  future." 

W.  D.  L. 

*  *      * 

Food  and  Life 

By  Marion  Florence  Lansing  and  Luther 
Halsey  Gulick.  Ginn  &  Co.  182  pp.  Il- 
lustrated. Price  $.68 ;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $.80. 

Many  teachers  have  asked  for  a  brief  text- 
book to  interest  young  children  in  dietetics 
and  food  economy.  This  book,  planned 
by  the  late  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  is 
both  scientific  and  entertaining  and  covers  a 
good  deal  of  ground.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  the  subject  cannot  better  be 
taught  in  direct  relation  to  physiology,  geog- 
raphy and  other  accepted  subjects  of  the 
curriculum.  The  avoidance  of  scientific 
terms  in  the  present  textbook  and  its  anec- 
dotal treatment  help  in  the  acquisition  of 
good  habits  and  intentions  rather  than  that 
of  accurate  knowledge  of  fundamentals. 

B.  L. 

*  *      * 

Pioneers  of  Birth  Control 

By  Victor  Robinson,  Ph.C,  M.D.  Volun- 
tary Parenthood  League.  107  pp.  Price 
$1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10 
Beginning  with  Malthus,  "  the  unwilling 
father  of  the  birth-control  movement,"  (but 
is  not  "  unwilling  "  parenthood  the  very  evil 
this  movement  is  fighting?)  down  to  Mrs. 
Sanger  and  her  associates,  Dr.  Robinson 
tells  of  the  contributions  of  those  who  "  have 
labored  as  missionaries "  for  the  extension 
of  "  neo-malthusian  doctrines."  To  an  im- 
partial reader,  the  passages  he  selects  for 
quotation  do  not  always  seem  to  substantiate 
his  claims  for  them:  many  of  them  merely 
assert,  in  varying  degrees  of  passion  and 
eloquence,  that  what  John  Burns  has  called 
"  a  devastating  flood  of  babies "  is  not  de- 
sirable, that  the  children  who  are  born 
should  be  desired,  that  women  should  not 
bear  too  many  children,  that  they  should 
understand  the  physiology  of  reproduction, 
etc.,  without  indicating  what  theories  are 
held  by  the  writers  as  to  the  operation  of 
the  economic  checks  on  population,  the  pos- 
sibility of  voluntary  restraint,  or  the  disputed 
question  of  the  effects  of  continence. 

Dr.  Robinson's  little  book  will  no  doubt 
be  treasured  by  those  who  look  upon  it  as 
"  a  history  of  the  struggle  to  free  knowledge 
about  scientific  parenthood  from  the  tram- 
mels of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  legal  re- 
striction," but  he  shows  a  little  too  clearly 
his  consciousness  of  the  mental  and  spiritual 
inferiority  of  those  whose  minds  do  not  go 
willingly  along  with  his  in  every  detail,  to 
make    his    words    ingratiating   with   them. 

L.  B. 
*      »       * 

A  National  System  of  Education 
By  Walter  S.  Athearn.    George  H.  Doran 
Co.     132  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.65. 

Believing  that  "  the  agencies  and  institu- 
tions that  are  to  control  religious  education 
during  the  next  fifty  years  are  now  taking 
form,"  Professor  Athearn  offers  this  volume 
as  a  contribution  to  the  need  of  a  clearly 
defined  program  for  the  organization  and 
administration  of  religious  education  and  its 
proper  relationship  to  secuiar  education.  He 
traces  the  evolution  of  our  national  system 
of  public  education  and  points  out  the  pres- 
ent tendencies.  He  believes  that  the  public 
schools  are  destined  to  devote  increasing  at- 
tention to  health  education  with  a  view  to 
preparing  citizens  "  physically  fit  to  sustain 
the  institutions  of  a  democratic  people." 

Industrial  and  vocational  education  too 
are  receiving  fresh  emphasis,  but  most  sig- 


nificant, in  the  author's  view,  is  the  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  social  education. 
"Our  schools  have  taught  us  about  things; 
they  have  not  taught  us  about  people."  In 
order  that  our  citizens  may  be  trained  to 
deal  intelligently  with  problems  of  social 
reconstruction,  the  emphasis  must  be  placed 
in  the  future  on  sociology,  psychology,  and 
ethics.  But  secular  education  is  not  enough. 
If  the  institutions  of  democracy  are  to  vindi- 
cate themselves  they  must  be  dominated  by 
the  highest  ethical  and  spiritual  ideals.  This 
can  be  assured  only  by  religious  motives  and 
these  it  is  the  task  of  religious  education  to 
give. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  forces  of  organ- 
ized religion  have  failed  pitifully  to  make 
religious  education  effective.  To  show  how 
an  effective  system  of  religious  education 
may  be  built  up  is  the  purpose  of  the  book. 
The  author's  ideas  are  presented  in  much 
detail  and  illustrated  in  a  series  of  elaborate 
diagrams.  The  scheme  is  certainly  an  am- 
bitious one,  involving  "  thousands  of  teach- 
ers, millions  of  students,  and  costing  billions 
of  dollars." 

Since  the  studies  of  the  Committee  on  the 
War  and  the  Religious  Outlook  have  re- 
vealed the  almost  complete  breakdown  of 
religious  education  as  tested  by  experience 
with  the  men  of  the  army,  at  least  in  the 
Protestant  churches,  those  who  realize  the 
social  value  of  this  branch  of  education  will 
welcome,  as  timely,  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject in  Professor  Athearn's  volume,  whatever 
they  may  think  of  the  concrete  proposals  he 
makes.  Gaylord  S.  White. 

«      •      * 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Child 

By  Dr.  Courtenay  Dunn.     John  Lane  Co. 

316  pp.      Price    $2.00;    by    mail    of    the 
Survey  $2.20. 

The  author  of  this  book  speaks  of  himself 
in  a  foreword  as  having  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  running  about  the  consulting  rooms 
of  his  grandfather  and  father,  who  were 
medical  men,  and  picking  up  a  lot  of  infor- 
mation about  sick  children.  Having  added 
to  his  store  since  then  much  information 
about  well  children,  he  has  endeavored  to 
put  it  all  into  a  book.  The  effect  is  much 
the  same  as  if  he  had  jotted  down  each  piece 
of  information  as  it  came  to  him — whether 
historical,  biological,  psychological  or  merely 
quoted  from  some  ancient  record — and 
strung  them  all  into  a  volume. 

Except  for  a  lively  first  chapter  in  which 
he  recounts  the  unborn  infant's  reflections  on 
each  change  that  comes  to  it  in  its  mother's 
body,  the  book  is  a  rambling,  incoherent 
assortment  of  historical  facts  and  undigested 
allusions  to  the  child's  ancestry,  early  life, 
environment,  language,  schooling,  play,  re- 
ligion, "  mental  condition,"  etc.,  which  has 
no  excuse  for  ever  having  been  printed. 
Nevertheless,  the  publisher  says  it  will  de- 
light "  all  lovers  of  children."  Well,  it 
doesn't  this  one.  W.  D.  L. 

*      »      * 

The  Human  Factor  in  Education 

By    James    P.    Monroe.      Macmillan    Co. 

317  pp.     Price  $1.60;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.85. 

Dr.  Monroe  is  a  distinguished  member  of 
a  species  of  American  citizen  that  has  never 
been  numerous — the  layman,  that  is,  who  com- 
bines both  ardent  and  practical  interests  in 
education.  In  many  capacities,  technical 
and  philanthropic,  official  and  lay,  he  has 
rendered  patient  and  constructive  service  in 
fields  of  education,  ranging  from  that  for 
the  blind  to  the  higher  forms  of  professional 
vocational  education. 

The  present  volume  constitutes  a  "  book 
of  wisdom."  Throughout  its  pages  speaks 
the  business  man  who  is  also  scientist,  hu- 
manist and  statesman.  Its  topics  range 
from   "the   world   of  the   penny  wise"    (in 


education)  through  "college  trustees  and 
college  faculties"  to  "a  national  service 
year"  and  "the  war's  crippled."  From 
cover  to  cover  is  breathed  the  message  of 
American  optimism,  of  human  conservation, 
of  genuine  efficiency.  Laymen  should  read 
the  book  for  educational  vision,  and  educa- 
tors should  read  it  for  enlightenment  as  to 
the  practical  man's  point  of  view. 

David  Snedden. 

*  •      * 

Aphasia  and  Associated  Speech  Problems 
By  Michael  Osnato.  Paul  B.  Hoeber.  191 
pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$2.70. 

Dr.  Osnato's  book  is  to  be  recommended 
as  a  medium  for  sound  thinking  on  a  sub- 
ject that  is  most  vital  and  complex.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  controversy  thus 
far  in  the  various  contributions  relating  to 
this  subject,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that 
the  author  has  departed  from  the  stereotyped 
system  of  trying  to  fit  a  patient  into  some 
theoretical  scheme  that  was  worked  out  by 
some  one  before  him.  He  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent start  in  the  revision  of  our  concep- 
tion of  aphasia,  and  his  idea  of  pointing  out 
the  influence  of  the  cerebellum  in  connection 
with  speech  is  most  logical. 

The  numerous  cases  cited,  which  the  au- 
thor has  had  the  opportunity  to  observe, 
bear  out  in  many  ways  theories  advanced. 
Aside  from  that,  the  fund  of  material  treat- 
ing various  phases  of  this  subject  which 
were  thoroughly  reviewed  by  the  author, 
served  as  a  firm  basis  for  his  advanced  opin- 
ions. Taken  as  a  whole  it  is  a  valuable 
summary  of  information  to  all  medical  men 
and  particularly  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  cerebral  conditions.  Lay  readers  will  find 
it  rather  difficult  on  account  of  the  medical 
phraseology  which  has  to  be  used  in  writing 
a  book  of  this  kind. 

James  Sonnett  Greene,  M.D. 

*  *      * 

Education  and  the  General  Welfare 
By  Frank  K.  Sechrist.    Macmillan  Co.   443 
pp.     Price  $1.60;   by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.80. 

As  its  title,  "  a  textbook  of  school  law, 
hygiene  and  management "  may  suggest,  this 
book  is  rather  an  encyclopedic  discussion  of 
those  points  at  which  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity come  into  contact.  The  author  be- 
lieves that  the  public  school  cannot  lead  a 
cloistered  existence,  but  must  "  register  an 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  community  of 
which  it  forms  a  part,"  and  especially  can- 
not afford  to  ignore  the  forces  of  indiffer- 
ence from  without  that  may  nullify  the 
school's  efforts.  Hence,  he  discusses  school 
attendance  and  child  labor,  illiteracy,  school 
sanitation  and  the  health  of  children,  build- 
ings and  grounds,  why  children  are  dull  and 
recreation  and  the  play  instinct — all  in  rela- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  school.  He  also  dis- 
cusses some  everyday  problems  of  the  school 
room  and  of  pupil  management.  The  book 
is  an  outgrowth  of  a  course  on  school  law, 
hygiene  and  management,  and  while  it  pre- 
sents a  rather  planless  appearance  in  its  ar- 
rangement of  material,  is  packed  with  much 
information  and  should  prove  suggestive  to 
teachers  in  training.  W.  D.  L. 

*      *      • 

The  Book  of  Marjorie 

Alfred  A.  Knopf.     128   pp.     Price  $1.60; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.75. 

An  anonymous  New  York  newspaper  man 
in  this  book  describes  sincerely  and  instruc- 
tively his  courtship,  marriage  and  parent- 
hood. Amid  all  the  books  that  deal  with 
maladjustments  in  family  life,  this  simple,  : 
wholesome,  humorous,  optimistic — and  never- 
theless absolutely  modern — epic  comes  as  r 
refreshing  and  invigorating  breeze.  We 
need  more  books  of  this  sort.  B.  L. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


THANKS! 
To  the  Editor:  Please  let  me  tell  you  how 
greatly  I  am  appreciating  the  various  ar- 
ticles in  the  Survey  which  are  helping  our 
country  to  preserve  its  sanity  in  these  days  of 
political  chicanery,  mob-mind,  and  sectarian 
bigotry.  Those  citizens  who  still  possess 
their  tempers  and  balance  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged.    We  have  a  few  left  at  any  rate. 

Britton  D.  Weicle. 
[Director    Religious     Education     and     Social 
Service,  St.  Peter's  Church.] 
Helena,  Montana. 

HOUSING  AND  LAND 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  the  article  entitled  Attacking 
the  Housing  Problem  by  Luther  H.  Gulick 
in  the  Survey  for  March  20.  There  is  much 
to  commend  in  the  article,  but  if  I  understand 
the  writer's  meaning  in  the  last  paragraph, 
there  is  serious  question  as  to  the  accuracy. 
I  interpret  it  as  meaning  that  tax  exemption 
was  not  recommended  and  that  the  report 
was  along  more  fundamental  lines. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  process  of 
effectively  promoting  housing  development 
without  at  the  same  time  putting  an  end  en- 
tirely, or  in  a  large  measure,  to  land  specu- 
lation. There  is  no  type  of  speculation  so 
permanently  and  effectively  injurious  to  a 
community.  It  is  entirely  possible  to  put  an 
end  to  this,  and  in  many  instances  it  could 
be  done  by  simply  enforcing  the  laws  as  they 
stand.  This  is  true  in  Massachusetts  where 
the  law  provides  that  property  shall  be  as- 
sessed at  its  fair  cash  value.  This  law  is 
more  violated  than  obeyed.  Improved  land 
is  assessed  anywhere  from  150  to  2,000  per 
cent  of  the  assessment  on  adjoining  unim- 
proved land.  If  land  were  assessed  as  the 
law  requires,  or  more  just  still,  if  the  land 
carried  the  burden  of  taxation  with  entire 
or  partial  exemption  of  improvements,  land 
would  be  used  and  the  housing  problem 
would  be  solved.  Edward  T.  Hartman. 
[Secretary  Massachusetts  Civic  League.] 

Boston. 


To  the  Editor:  In  Luther  H.  Gulick's 
article  on  the  activities  of  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee in  Wilmington,  Delaware  (Survey, 
March  20),  I  find  that  the  keynote  is  struck 
by  the  labor  committeeman  whom  he  quotes 
as  saying:  "It  isn't  a  housing  problem  at 
all.     It's  wages  and  the  system." 

It  is  most  assuredly  "  the  system."  There 
can  never  be  a  housing  problem,  either  in 
Wilmington  or  out  of  it,  which  is  not  also 
a  food,  fuel  and  clothing  problem ;  and 
above  all  and  before  all,  a  land  and  tax 
problem. 

The  Wilmington  Joint  Committee,  your 
article  informs  us,  did  not  recommend  tax 
exemption  in  any  form.  Nor  did  they  (it 
seems)  whisper  anything  ever  so  discreetly 
about  sur-taxing  vacant  lots.  Nevertheless 
the  realties  of  the  case,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
vestigators' sentimental  philanthropy,  man- 
age to  force  themselves  to  the  surface  some- 
how. There  is  a  shortage  of  money  for  in- 
vestment in  new  houses. 

"  Tax-exempt  securities,"  the  bankers  and 
contractors  explain,  "  have  drained  off  the 
available  capital."  Quite  so.  And  why 
should  not  a  good  American  home  be  a  tax- 
exempt  security?  That  is  also,  if  you  like, 
ordnance  indicate  better  than  any  other 
a  "  problem."  Malcolm  C.  Burke. 

Cullman,  Alabama. 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


Spring  Styles 
in  Women  s  Sweaters 

Fashion  demands  a  sweater  on  every  possible 
occasion  this  season.  There  are  sport  sweaters 
which  add  materially  to  the  attraction  of  the  links 
or  court,  and  charmingly  styled  models  that 
transform  the  simplest  attire  into  a  smart  costume. 

This  initial  display  reveals  the  new  styles,  weaves 
and  shades  in  delightful  variety. 

Fibre  Silk  Tuxedo  Model,  Block  stitch;  Colors: 
Navy,  Biege,  Lavender,  Purple,  and  Rose,  $18.50. 

Chiffon  Alpaca  Slip-on,  with  Collar  or  V-neck, 
$15.75,  Tuxedo  model,  $19.50.  Colors :  Black,  White, 
Navy,  Copen,  Rose,  Camel,  Lavender,  Turquoise, 
and  Henna. 

Shetland  Weave  Tuxedo  Model,  with  Sash; 
Colors:  Black,  Navy,  Brown,  Lavender,  Purple, 
Camel,  Rose,  Copen,  Black  with  White,  Tuxedo  Roll 
and  White  with  Black,  $14.50.  V-neck  model,  $10.75. 

V-neck  Slip-on  Model,  Pure  Silk  fancy  stripe 
weave;  Colors:  Black,  Navy,  Camel,  Wisteria, 
Peach,   Pink,  and  Copen,  $45.00. 

Heavy  Silk,  Tuxedo  Model,  Block  weave  with 
Belt;  Colors:  Black,  White,  Navy,  Raisin,  Castor 
and  Saxe,  $65.00. 

Orders  by  Mail  Given  Special  Attention 

James    McCutcheon    &    Co. 

Fifth    Avenue,   34th    &   33d   Streets,    N.    Y. 


To    the    Editor:    The    constructive    pro- 
gram of  the  Wilmington  Joint  Committee  on 


Housing  contains  five  specific  recommenda- 
tions. Of  these,  I  state,  "  The  demand  of 
the  committee  for  a  city  plan  and  a  zoning 
ordnance  indicate  better  than  any  other 
single  recommendation  the  fundamental 
thinking  of  the  committee."  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  is  a  comparison  of  city  planning 
with  the  other  four  recommendations  of  the 
committee  and  not  with  the  question  of  tax 
exemption,  which  I  state  specifically  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  committee's  report. 

The  chief  method  of  attacking  the  housing 
problem  put  forward  by  many  housing  com- 
mittees has  been  the  exemption  of  mortgages 
from  the  income  tax,  the  exemption  of  new 
buildings  for  a  term  of  years  from  property 
taxes  and  the  exemption  from  assessment  of 
increments  of  value  to   land  on  which  new 


dwellings  are  erected.  It  seemed  to  me, 
therefore,  that  attention  should  be  called  to 
the  significant  omission  of  such  tax  exemp- 
tions as  a  remedy  in  the  recommendations 
of  the  Wilmington  committee.  It  was  in 
this  connection  alone,  that  I  mentioned  tax 
exemption.  There  was  no  intention  of  set- 
ting up  a  comparative  evaluation  of  the 
"  fundamental "  nature  of  the  single  tax  and 
city  planning.  Luther  H.  Gulick. 

New  York  city. 

YET  WE  MUST  LIVE 

To  (one  of)  the  Editor  (s)  :  As  you  are 
on  the  inside  of  the  office  of  the  Survey, 
couldn't  you  persuade  the  editor  to  put  his 
important  reviews  in  a  place  where  some 
tiresome  advertisements  don't  sit  on  them 
like  a  chair?  H.  J.  H. 
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PRODUCERS  AND  CONSUMERS 

THE  possibility  of  more  direct  dealing 
between  food  producer  and  consumer 
through  cooperative  organizations  was  the 
particular  theme  of  the  three-day  state  con- 
ference of  producers'  and  consumers'  coop- 
erative associations  recently  held  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
consumers'  cooperative  associations  and  the 
agricultural  cooperative  associations  had 
met  together  in  state  conference  in  New 
York. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Porter,  state  commissioner  of 
foods  and  markets,  who  in  conjunction  with 
the  Extension  Service  of  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University  called 
the  conference,  stated  that  agricultural  co- 
operation had  grown  to  the  proportions  of 
a  giant,  and  that  consumers'  cooperation, 
though  it  had  advanced  with  faltering  steps, 
was  now  firmly  established.  He  pointed  out 
the  contrast  in  the  condition  of  the  cooper- 
ative movement  in  England  and  other  coun- 
tries as  compared  with  the  condition  in  the 
United  States  where  the  agricultural  coop- 
erative organizations  had  grown  so  very 
much  faster  thar  had  consumers'  cooperative 
societies.  Whilt  the  two  branches  of  the 
cooperative  movement  might,  in  the  last 
analysis,  be  considered  antagonistic,  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  cooperative  movements, 
Dr.  Porter  said,  offers  every  reason  for 
bringing  consumers'  and  producers'  coopera- 
tive associations  together  in  the  most  direct 
relationship   possible. 

A  report  adopted  by  the  entire  conference 
recommended  that  organized  farmers  enter 
into  trade  relations  directly  with  organized 
consumers  in  towns  and  cities,  and  that  the 
State  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
which  has  a  bureau  of  cooperative  associa- 
tions, should  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of 
information,  as  to  the  demands  of  consum- 
ers' organizations  and  the  quantities  and 
qualities  of  farm  products  for  sale  by  pro- 
ducers' organizations.  The  report  also  rec- 
ommended that  the  agricultural  cooperative 
societies  in  New  York  state  form  a  central 
association  which  could  assist  in  extending 
cooperation  and  serve  as  an  exchange 
through  which  consumers'  associations  might 
secure  products  from  the  agricultural  co- 
operatives. It  also  suggested  the  possibil- 
ities in  the  future  of  a  joint  wholesale  so- 
ciety in  which  the  interests  of  both  consumer 
and  producer  would  be  represented,  as  in 
the  Irish  Wholesale  Society,  and  a  central 
cooperative  bank  organization  along  the 
lines  of  the  Russian  cooperative  banks. 

The  program  of  the  conference  included 
an  address  by  O.  C.  Trask,  manager  of  the 
Industrial  Department  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Maintenance  of  Way  of  Shop  Laborers, 
on  Plans  of  the  Railway  Brotherhoods  for 
Cooperation;  a  discussion  of  the  Inefficiency 
of  the  Present  System  of  Distribution,  by 
Emerson  P.  Harris,  author  of  Cooperation, 
the  Help  of  the  Consumer;  an  address  by 
Walter  F.  McCaleb,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  People's  Banks  on  Co- 
operative Credit,  and  an  interesting  account 
of  the  far  reaching  system  of  credit  unions 
and  cooperative  banks  established  by  Al- 
phonse  Desjardins  in  Canada  by  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Shelby.  Herschel  H.  Jones,  director 
of  the  New  York  office  of  the  State  Division 
of  Foods  and  Markets,  spoke  on  what  that 
department  was  doing  to  aid  consumers'  co- 
operation by  assisting  in  organizing  and  in- 
corporating cooperative  associations,  collect- 
ing information  regarding  their  experience 
and    progress,   furnishing   information    as   to 


source  of  supply  and  market  conditions,  giv- 
ing technical  instruction  to  cooperative  store 
managers  and  investigating  and  checking 
activities  of  spurious  enterprises  that  seek  to 
gain  business  by  pretending  to  be  coopera- 
tive. New  York  is  one  of  the  few  states 
of  the  union  that  has  taken  up  the  assist- 
ance of  both  consumers'  and  producers'  co- 
operative organizations  as  a  part  of  the  state 
functions  of  improving  market  conditions. 
The  New  York  State  Foods  and  Markets 
Commissioner  has  taken  the  position  that 
the  development  of  cooperation  is  an  essen- 
tial step  in  any  program  for  reducing  the 
cost  of  food  distribution,  in  bringing  about 
the  standard  grading  of  farm  products  and 
in  cutting  down  waste  and  unnecessary 
middle  handling.  The  Consumers  League  of 
New  York  State,  which  has  recently  turned 
its  attention  to  the  promotion  of  coopera- 
tion among  consumers,  participated  in  the 
conference.  Delegates  were  present  also 
from  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  America  and  other  union  organizations. 
Herschel  H.  Jones. 

AN  IMMIGRATION  POLICY 

LEADERS  of  different  immigrant  groups, 
industrial  managers,  and  public  officials 
were  the  principal  elements  at  a  well  at- 
tended national  conference  on  immigration 
held  on  April  7  in  New  York  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Inter-Racial  Council.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  Congress  has  under  consid- 
eration about  one  hundred  bills  for  the  leg- 
islative treatment  of  that  question,  and  many 
states  have  under  consideration  bills  of  their 
own,  it  was  considered  desirable  to  formu- 
late a  program  that  would  embody  the  com- 
mon council  of  these  groups,  with  due  regard 
also  to  advice  from  other  circles,  such  as 
that  of  Paul  M.  Warburg  on  immigrant  sav- 
ings;  of  President  Finley,  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  on  race  relations; 
of  various  other  business  men  and  educators; 
of  editors  and  farm  experts.  John  E.  Otter- 
son,  president  of  the  Winchester  Repeating 
Arms  Company  and  of  the  Newhaven  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  led  the  attack  of  large 
employers  against  the  injudicious  and  dan- 
gerous efforts  of  various  legislators  to  re- 
strict immigration.  A  number  of  speeches 
dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  American  industry  and  commerce 
to  gain  new  markets  in  the  world  may  be 
lost  if  the  supply  of  unskilled  labor  were 
cut  off.  Mr.  Otterson  mentioned  four  million 
as  the  present  shortage  of  immigrant  labor 
and  that  since  the  armistice  five  times  as 
many  have  left  the  country  as  have  come  in. 
Several  speakers  tried  to  prove  that  the  high 
cost  of  living  was  largely  due  to  shortage 
of  farm  labor,  and  Louis  Marshall,  former 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Commission 
of  Immigration,  while  supporting  the  de- 
mand for  repeal  of  the  literacy  test — after- 
wards included  in  a  set  of  resolutions — hoped 
that  at  any  rate  those  coming  to  the  United 
States  to  engage  in  agricultural  labor  or  in 
domestic  service  should  immediately  be  per- 
mitted to  enter. 

The  resolutions  covered  the  four  subjects 
of  assimilation,  admission,  stabilization  and 
naturalization.  As  regards  the  first,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  federal  board  of  assimila- 
tion to  coordinate  all  existing  agencies  and 
activities  was  unanimously  desired.  Em- 
phasis was  laid  also,  however,  on  local  ef- 
fort, both  by  states,  municipalities  and  by 
employers,  to  aid  the  foreign-born  in  acquir- 
ing  a   knowledge   of   the   English    language 


and  of  American  history  and  institutions. 
Appropriation  of  funds  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  extending  such  education  was 
considered  essential.  As  regards  admission, 
Mr.  Marshall  made  a  strong  plea  against 
all  proposals  for  exclusion,  except  for  physi- 
cal, mental  or  moral  disability,  and  espe- 
cially assailed  the  Gulick  percentage  plan 
as  one  not  in  accord  with  American  tradi- 
tion of  hospitality,  not  meeting  any  of  the 
present  problems  incident  to  admission  of 
aliens,  and  one  likely  to  engender  racial  an- 
tagonism and  group  politics  rather  than 
Americanization.  A  resolution  in  favor  of 
strict  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  ad- 
mission of  anarchists  was,  however,  adopted. 
As  regards  the  treatment  of  those  accused  of 
objectionable  views,  no  meeting  of  radicals 
could  have  been  more  outspoken  in  con- 
demnation of  the  present  deportation  proce- 
dure. Resolutions  were  adopted  demanding 
far  greater  considerateness  for  the  alien,  in 
connection  with  both  admission  and  exclu- 
sion proceedings,  public  hearings,  permission 
to  have  counsel,  adequate  methods  of  review, 
authorization  of  bail  pending  deportation 
proceedings. 

Protection  of  the  immigrant  against  ex- 
ploitation by  dishonest  private  banks,  trans- 
portation agents  and  others  was  sought  by 
demanding  state  legislation  of  control,  exten- 
sion of  services  to  immigrant  neighborhoods 
by  American  institutions  and  promotion  of 
publicity  through  the  foreign  language  press. 
Mr.  Warburg  advised  the  Inter-Racial  Coun- 
cil to  establish  a  special  bureau  for  this 
purpose.  In  contrast  with  much  current 
propaganda,  the  conference  did  not  favor  a 
hastening  of  the  process  of  naturalization  or  ] 
pressure  upon  the  foreign-born  to  naturalize, 
but  on  the  contrary  desired  to  make  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  English  language  a 
prerequisite.  On  the  other  hand,  it  consid- 
ered unnecessary  and  as  imposing  needless 
difficulties  upon  the  intending  candidate  for 
citizenship  the  present  requirement  of  decla- 
ration of  intention  five  years  in  advance  and 
also  condemned  excessive  red  tape  in  such 
matters  as  transfer  between  states,  unneces- 
sarily high  legal  fees,  and  infrequent  and 
inconvenient  court  sessions  for  hearing  ap- 
plications. Employers  were  warned  not  to 
make  employment  contingent  upon  citizen- 
ship, a  practice  which  encourages  application 
for  sordid  rather  than  noble  motives. 

The  Inter-Racial   Council  has  been  under 
fire    as    representing    the    interests    of    big 
business;    it  does   not  deny  that   it  seeks  to 
bring  about   better  conditions   for   American 
industry  with  the  aid  of  immigrants,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  through  its  principal  speak- 
ers, it  has  made  out  a  case  for  its  policies 
as   being   in   the   best   interest  of   the   nation 
and  of  the  immigrants  themselves.     Its  con- 
trol of  a  large  part  of  the  foreign  language 
press    and    its    lavish    expenditure   on   other 
forms  of  propaganda  is  used,  at  the  present 
time,    in    support    of    a    liberal    program   of 
admission    of    aliens    and    of    assimilation. 
The  criticism  of  that  program  comes  princi- 
pally from  two  groups:  the  rabid  "patriot" 
objects  to  it  in  his  effort  to  preserve  the  pres- 
ent   cultural     standards    of    America    and 
would   go  so   far,   as   Mr.   Marshall   pointec 
out,    as   to   impose   the   severest   possible   lit- 
eracy tests  upon  those  seeking  admission  anc 
then  prevent  their  use  of  the  knowledge  oi 
reading    by    prohibiting    the    publication    of 
newspapers   and   periodicals  in  foreign  Ian 
guages;    many    trade    unionists,    though    no 
all,    would    further    restrict    immigration   t< 
prevent    a    fall    in    wages.      An    importan 
object  of  the  conference  was  that  of  bringinj , 
to   the   attention   of   Congress   and   the  stat 
legislatures  the  fact  that  those  who  clamo 
for   restrictive   legislation   do  not   speak  fo 
the  whole  nation.  B.  L 
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Jottings 


GEORGE  EISLER  has  retired  from  the  di- 
rectorship of  the  American  House  of  Cin- 
cinnati under  the  Social  Unit  Organization, 
and  has  become  field  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fellowship,  Inc.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a 
cooperative  effort  of  Americanization  agen- 
cies which  will  be  further  described  in  the 
Survey.  Mr.  Eisler's  successor  in  Cincinnati 
is  Dr.  John  L.  McLeish. 


THE  Department  of  Research  of  the  Wom- 
en's Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of 
Boston  announces  three  paid  fellowships  in 
social-economic  research  offered  each  year 
to  women  who  wish  thorough  preparation 
for  such  work.  The  fellowships  .  carry  a 
stipend  of  $500.  Clerical  assistance,  equip- 
ment, and  traveling  expenses  necessary  for 
the  investigation  are  furnished  by  the  De- 
partment of  Research.  Candidates  must 
measure  up  to  certain  specific  qualifications 
and  are  expected  to  devote  their  entire  time 
for  ten  months  to  the  training  given.  Appli- 
cations should  be  filed  before  May  1,  at  the 
headquarters,  264  Boylston  street,  Boston. 


IF  THERE  is  anyone  who  is  not  interested  in 
boys,  New  York  city  will  be  no  place  for  him 
between  May  first  and  eighth.  That  is  to  be 
Boys'  Week  and  many  organizations  interested 
in  boys  are  cooperating  with  the  Boys'  Week 
Committee  of  the  Rotary  Club  to  "  interest 
everyone  in  boys  and  to  interest  boys  in  them- 
selves." On  Saturday  there  is  to  be  a  May 
Day  parade  and  the  following  days  will  be 
boys'  day  in  churches,  boys'  day  in  schools, 


The  Bureau  of  Social  Finance 

Do  you  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  raise  your  budget? 
Expert  methods  and  greater  care  are  now  essential  even  for 
organizations  which  have  the  strongest  inherent  appeal.  The 
Bureau  of  Social  Finance  represents  a  personnel  widely  trained 
in  educative  publicity  and  money-raising.  Working  closely 
with  the  executive  or  financial  secretary,  they  study  your 
peculiar  problems  and  put  your  case  before  the  public  in  its 
most  compelling  light.  You  obtain  a  permanently  supporting 
clientele  at  a  lower  cost  per  dollar. 

Robinson,  Jones  &  Mallory 

(Incorporated) 

25  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York  City 

Telephone:  Vandcrb'lt  7023 


boys'  day  in  athletics,  boys'  day  in  industry, 
boys'  day  at  home,  boys'  day  to  entertain 
and  boys'  day  out  of  doors.  The  purpose  of 
boys'  day  in  schools  is  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  staying  in  school,  and  of  boys' 
day  in  industry  to  emphasize  "  the  dignity  of 
labor." 


FOR  the  crime  of  distributing  the  Crisis, 
monthly  organ  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
Rev.  E.  R.  Franklin,  of  Jackson,  Mississippi 
(colored),  has  been  condemned  to  six  months' 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  four  hundred  dol- 
lars. As  this  is  the  first  case  under  a  recent 
law  of  the  Mississippi  legislature  forbidding 
the  publication  of  anything  that  might  dis- 
turb good  relations  between  the  races,  it  will 
be  appealed  to  a  higher  court. 


DR.  FRANCIS  D.  PATTERSON  of  Phil- 
adelphia has  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
commission  appointed  by  Governor  Sproul 
of  Pennsylvania  to  investigate  accidents  and 
sickness  not  compensated  for  by  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  act  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  members  named  by  the  governor 
are:  William  Flinn,  Pittsburgh;  William 
Draper  Lewis,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Francis  D. 
Patterson,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  G.  Oram  Ring, 
Philadelphia;  William  H.  Kingsley,  Phil- 
adelphia. The  members  named  by  the  presi- 
dent pro  tern,  of  the  Senate  are:  Senators 
S.  J.  Miller,  Clearfield;  Morris  Einstein, 
Allegheny;  Charles  W.  Sones,  Lycoming. 
Those  named  by  the  speaker  of  the  House: 
William  T.  Ramsey,  Delaware;  John  M. 
Flynn,  Elk;  Theodore  Campbell,  Philadel- 
phia. 


The  Communists  Deportations 

(Continued  from  page  144) 

and  without  his  knowledge.     In  some  cases  he  has  had  knowledge 
of  the  transfer  but  none  at  all  of  the  character  of  the  organization 
to   which   he   has   been    transferred.      In   other   cases   he   has    signed 
)  applications   before   the   existence  of   the   unlawful   organization    and 
I   has  never   confirmed   his   membership   by  any  conscious   act.     Some- 
J   times  an  organizer  or  a  friend  has  signed  the  application  for  him. 
i  As  a  rule,  the  hearings  show  the  aliens  arrested  to  be  workingmen 
J  of  good   character  who  have   never   been    arrested   before,  who   are 
1   not    anarchists    or    revolutionists,    or    politically    or    otherwise    dan- 
i  gerous  in  any  sense.     Many  of  them,  as  in  this  case,  have  American- 
born  children.     It  is  pitiful  to  consider  the  hardships  to  which  they 
and    their    families    have    been    subjected    during   the    past   three    or 
four  months    by   arbitrary   arrest,   long   detention   in   default  of   bail 
beyond  the  means  of  hard-working  wage-earners  to  give,  for  noth- 
ing more  dangerous  than   affiliating  with  friends  of  their  own  race, 
.country  and  language,  and  without  the  slightest  indication  of  sinister 
motive,   or    any   unlawful    act   within    their   knowledge   or   intention. 
To  permit  aliens   to   violate   the   hospitality  of  this   country  by  con- 
spiring against  it  is  something  which  no  American  can  contemplate 
with  patience.    Equally  impatient,  however,  must  any  patriotic  Ameri- 
can be   with    drastic    proceedings    on    flimsy   proof   to    deport    aliens 
who    are    not    conspiring    against   our    laws    and    do    not    intend    to. 
Although  these   are  not  criminal   proceedings,   being  wholly   admin- 
istrative in  their  character,  their  effect  upon  the  innocent  individual 
who  in  this  summary  way  is  found  to  be  guilty  is  as  distressing  to 
him  and  his  family,  to  his  friends  and  to  his  neighbors,  as  the  effect 
■    of  conviction   for  crime  by   regular  judicial   processes. 

Mr.  Post  has  kept  his  head  clear  and  his  heart  true  in  the 
,  midst  of  an  epidemic  of  hysteria  and  panic  fear.  When  Amer- 
ica recovers  her  sanity  she  will  recognize  the  fidelity  and 
courage  he  has  shown.  Nor  does  he  at  present  stand  alone. 
He  is  more  than  sustained  by  Judge  Bourquin,  speaking  in 
:ne  district  of  Montana.  In  the  case  earlier  referred  to,  the 
particular  alien  had  been  bundled  off  to  prison  without  a  war- 
rant being  issued,  and  pamphlets  and  papers  had  been  taken 
rom  the  I.  W.  W.  hall,  and  from  the  man's  apartment,  with- 
out search  warrants  being  issued.     While  in  custody  he  had 


been  examined  by  a  Department  of  Justice  agent,  and  the 
notes  of  the  examination  and  the  papers  seized  were  after- 
wards put  in  evidence.  Judge  Bourquin  says  that  the  pro- 
ceedings were 

unfair  in  that  they  violated  the  searches  and  seizure  and  due  process 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  to  the  protection  of  which  as  a  resident 
alien  the  petitioner  is  entitled.  It  is  true  there  is  intimation  by  the 
Supreme  Court  that  these  provisions  are  not  applicable  to  aliens 
(see  Fong  vs.  U.  S.  149,  U.  S.  730),  but  it  is  only  dictum.  To 
say  you  shall  be  exposed  to  unreasonable  searches  and  seizure  with- 
out warrant  and  deprived  of  the  due  process  Congress  prescribes  in 
deportation,  because  you  are  an  alien,  is  to  say  you  are  an  alien 
because  so  found  upon  evidence  secured  by  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizure  and  in  proceedings  without  the  due  process  Congress 
has  prescribed — a  vicious  circle  and  a  grave  danger  to  all,  citizens 
as  well  as  aliens.  It  invokes  the  age-old  methods  of  tyranny  to 
convict  by  unlawful  means  because  you  are  guilty,  and  to  condemn 
as  guilty  because  you  are  convicted  by  unlawful  means.  It  is  im- 
possible that  by  the  dictum  aforesaid  the  Supreme  Court  intends 
to  or  will  sanction  so  dangerous  and  tyrannical  a  construction  of 
the  Constitution,  virtually  legalizing  outrageous,  cruel  and  horrify- 
ing raiding,  mobbing  and  lynching  like  that  at  bar,  in  which  both 
citizen    and    alien    are    sacrificed. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of 
our  country,  the  Revolution,  the  Constitution  and  Union,  all  were 
inspired  to  overthrow  the  like  government  tyranny.  They  are  yet 
living,  vital,  potential  forces  to  safeguard  all  domiciled  in  the 
country,   alien   as  well   as   citizen. 

If  evidence  of  the  alien's  evil  advocacy  and  teaching  is  so  want- 
ing that  it  exists  in  only  that  herein  and  as  secured  herein,  he  is 
a  far  less  danger  to  this  country  than  are  the  parties  who  in  viola- 
tion of  law  and  order,  of  humanity  and  justice,  have  brought  him 
to  deportation.  They  are  the  spirit  of  intolerance  incarnate,  and 
the  most   alarming   manifestation    in   America   today. 

Thoughtful  men  who  love  this  country  and  its  institutions  see 
more  danger  in  them  and  in  their  practices  and  the  government  by 
hysteria  that  they  stimulate,  than  in  the  miserable,  baited  "Reds" 
that  are  the  ostensible  occasion  of  them  all.  The  people  may  con- 
fidently assume  that  even  as  the  "  Reds,"  they  too  in  due  time  will 
pass,  and  the  nation  still  live.  It  is  for  the  courts  to  deal  with  both, 
to  hold  both  in  check  when  brought  within  jurisdiction. 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 

"  The  replies  to  our  advertisement)  came  from  many  directions  and  from  all  over 
the  country  as  well  as  from  such  an  intelligent,  high-grade  group  of  social  workers 
.  .  .  If  I  had  not  believed  before  that  you  Jtad  such  a  wide  circulation  I  should 
know  it  from  this  concrete  experience  with  your  advertising  columns." K.  P.  H. 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,   5   cents   per  word   or   initial,   including   the   address   or 
box  number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge.  $1.00. 
Periodicals,  Current  Pamphlets,  see  opposite  page. 


Address  Advertis- 
ing Department 


THE    SURVEY 


112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Woman  to  take  charge  of 
girls'  department.  Preferably  one  with  in- 
stitution experience.  Apply  Hebrew  Or- 
phans Home,  12th  St.  and  Green  Lane, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED :  Supervisor  for  Boys.  Apply 
to  the  Hebrew  Orphans  Home,  12th  St. 
and  Green  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Case  consultant  for  Urge 
Jewish  family  agency.  Work  under  ideal 
conditions.  Only  experts  and  persons  of 
unusual  training  and  ability  need  apply. 
State  education,  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected.    Address  3390  Survey. 


WANTED:  Cottage  mother,  must  be 
Jewess;  work  largely  supervision;  good 
salary,  congenial  conditions.  Superintend- 
ent, Orphanage,  Fairview,  Erie  County, 
Pennsylvania. 


ATTRACTIVE  POSITIONS  in  public 
health  nursing  open.  Applicants  must  have 
tact  and  executive  ability.  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  627  Pythian  Building, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

WANTED :  A  woman  of  25  to  40  years, 
experienced  recreational  leader,  to  organize 
and  superintend  playgrounds  and  other 
recreation  in  a  Canadian  town  of  10,000 
population.  Engagement  May  to  October. 
Preferably  a  woman  who  can  train  choruses 
in  addition  to  being  capable  of  organizing. 
Salary  the  going  rate.  Address  3490 
Survey. 


WANTED:  General  assistant  for  small 
Jewish  Orphanage.  Apply  stating  qualifica- 
tions to  H.  H.  Cohen,  459  St.  Lawrence 
Blvd.,  Montreal. 

WANTED:  Superintendent  and  matron 
for  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged  of  Central 
N.  Y.  located  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Resident. 
Man  or  woman  or  both.  Must  be  competent 
and  experienced.  Position  of  Permanence. 
Address  Mr.  Mark  Gais,  President,  550 
Cedar  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Experienced  case  workers 
and  trainees  for  Jewish  Family  Agency. 
Splendid  opportunity  to  do  constructive 
work.  Thorough  training  afforded  inex- 
perienced workers.  Good  salaries.  Address 
3492  Survey. 

WANTED:  Researcher  with  working 
knowledge  of  chemistry  and  familiar  with 
industrial  processes.  Salary  $2740.  State 
full  particulars.    Address  3493  Survey. 


WANTED:  House  mother  for  summer 
home  for  children  in  the  country,  near 
Philadelphia.  Please  give  experience,  age 
and  references.  Address  Mrs.  D.  A.  New- 
hall,  Merion  Station,  Pa. 


WANTED :  An  assistant  social  service 
worker.  Nurse  preferred.  Apply  Mrs. 
Charles  P.  Cooley,  119  Farmington  Avenue, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


WANTED:  An  assistant  Communal 
resident  worker,  in  a  Western  city.  Jewess. 
Must  have  had  experience  in  teaching  adult- 
aliens,  formulating  clubs  for  girls  and  boys. 
Address,  with  age,  references,  experience, 
salary  expected.    Address  3495  Survey. 


HOUSEKEEPER  to  direct  and  teach 
cooking,  plan  meals,  in  a  small  institution 
for  Jewish  girls.  Write  Cedar  Knolls 
School,  Hawthorne,  New  York. 


WANTED :  Immediately,  a  Medical  So- 
cial Worker  to  take  charge  of  the  Social 
Service  Department  of  a  Jewish  Hospital. 
Myst  speak  Jewish  fluently.  Good  Salary. 
Address  3496  Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT  of  students  in 
Culinary  Department  and  teacher  of  some 
subjects  in  Domestic  Arts.  Graduate  of 
Arts  and  Science  preferred.  Baptist  In- 
stitute for  Christian  Workers,  1425  Snyder 
Ave.,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED:  A  capable  woman  to  take 
charge  of  the  housekeeping  of  a  family 
group  in  an  attractive,  simple  house  in  the 
Berkshires,  from  June  15th  to  October  1st. 
Must  be  able  to  organize  and  purchase  sup- 
plies. A  pleasant  vacation  combined  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  responsibility.  Per- 
sonal interview  required.  W.  L.  Fleisher, 
31  Union  Square. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EX-CLERGYMAN  and  wife  to  take 
charge  of  Settlement  or  Community  Work 
in  Eastern  Town  or  City.  Long  experi- 
ence in  Social  Service  Work.  Address 
3479  Survey. 


POSITION  as  supervisor  of  Boys  by 
young  man  with  experience  as  assistant 
superintendent  and  in  administrative  work. 
Best  of  references.    Address  3494  Survey. 


COLORED  LADY— teacher  missionary 
Central  America,  wishes  to  communicate 
with  persons  interested  in  foreign  mission 
work.    Address  3480  Survey. 

WANTED  by  experienced  handicraft 
and  Social  Service  Worker,  opening  in,  or 
near  some  of  the  large  Eastern  cities. 
Address  3450  Survey. 

GENTLEWOMAN,  Widow,  desires 
position  as  social  secretary,  or  as  chaperon 
for  young  girl.  Has  social  and  secretarial 
experience.     Address  3497   Survey. 


A  MAN  who  has  had  long  experience  in 
Civic  Organization  Work  in  the  East, 
particularly  in  connection  with  Improve- 
ment Associations,  Good  Government  Clubs, 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Organized 
Labor,  desires  an  opportunity  for  com- 
munity organization  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Address  3356  Survey. 

A  SUPERINTENDENT  of  a  New  York 
Orphanage,  seeks  a  field  of  greater  useful- 
ness; experienced  in  Cottage  and  Congre- 
gate plan.  Character  building  and  modern 
methods  predominate.  Excellent  Creden- 
tials.   Address  3483  Survey. 


WANTED:  By  secretary  of  southern, 
school,  position  for  four  months  after  May 
thirtieth,  as  traveling  or  home  companion. 
Equipped  to  take  entire  charge  of  nervous 
case  or  chronic  invalid.  College  graduate. 
Address  3486  Survey. 

WANTED :  By  experienced  social  work- 
er,  position  in  New  York  City,  with  child-   | 
placing  agency  as  executive  or  staff  worker.  , 
Address  3484  Survey. 


PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

For  employer  and  employee;  managing- 
housekeepers,  governesses,  mothers'  help- 
ers, secretaries,  summer  camps.  51  Trow- 
bridge Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


TOURS 


Go  (o  Europe  at  oar  Expense  £  JEmSK 

•f  small  partial.    Write  today  for  plan  an*  program. 
USITMXBITY  TOUXB.  Btm  B.   V.  41*.  WUmiu/fn, 


FOR   SALE 


We  will  dispose  of  a  completely  new  «ut- 
fit  of  one  addressing  machine  (Elliott) 
with  motor  and  counter  attachment,  3  oak 
cabinets  and  60  metal  trays.  This  equip- 
ment has  never  been  used  and  is  in  per- 
fect condition.  Cash  offers  only.  Imme- 
diate shipment     Address  3419     Survey. 


The  Survey: 

"  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  very 
satisfactory  any  advertising  notice  un- 
der your  classified  advertisements  ap- 
peals to  me.  I  am  keeping  very  close 
track  of  both  the  workers  wanted  and 
the  situations  wanted.  I  read  them 
over  very  carefully  each  month  be- 
cause it  keeps  me  in  very  close  touch 
with  the  demand  for  social  service 
throughout  the  country  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly  quite   illuminating." 

Supervisor  Rural  Nursing  Service. 


LECTURES 


Books  Received 


PERIODICALS 


RABBI  EMANUEL  STERNHEIM  will 
make  a  limited  number  of  lecture  engage- 
ments. For  rates,  subjects,  and  open  dates, 
address  Rabbi  Sternheim,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE:  Lectures  and 
Consultation  Service.  Address  Miss  Brandt, 
Room  1202,  112  East  Nineteenth  Street. 
New  York. 

THE  UNEXPLORED  FIELD  IN 
AMERICANIZATION:  Organization  and 
Activities  of  the  Immigrants  themselves. 
Consultation  service  in  methods  of  reach- 
ing foreign-born  adults.  John  Daniels, 
lately  of  Americanization  Study,  Carnegie 
Corporation.  Address  576  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


The   Functional    Relationships  of 

Fifteen    Case    Working    Ajrencies 

as  Disclosed  by  a  Study  of  421  Families  and 

The  Report  of  The   Philadelphia   Intake 

Committee 

BUREAU    FOR     SOCIAL    RESEARCH 

SETBERT    INSTITUTION 

Price  7Bc.  14S2  Pine  Street,   Phlla.,  Pa. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 


New  York  School  of  Medical  Gymna*tiet 
and  Massage  offers  a  practical  and  theo- 
retical course  In  Swedish  Exercises,  Mae- 
sage,  Baking,  El.  V!br.,  etc.  Diploma.  Po- 
sitions and  patients  secured.  Apply  Carl  I. 
■all,  Director,  Sydenham  Bldg.,  CIS  Madt- 
ton  Ava.  Tel.:  Plaza  1S49  and  Plaxa  UT 
New   York   City. 


BUY  YOUR   BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  bit  we  handle 

all  current  publications 


MARRIAGE 


As  IT  was,  is,  and 
SHOULD  BE.  By 
Annie  Besant,  an 
intensely  interesting  Brochure,  25c.  The 
Scarlet  Review  No.  1,  25c  each.  Diana,  a  Psy- 
cho- Physiological  Sex  Essay,  25c.  The  Cruci- 
ble (agnostic),  4  different  samples,  10c. 

RAYMER'S  OLD  BOOK   STORE 

1330  First  Ave.  -  -  Seattle,  Wash. 


D  1  XT  T^  ^e  Purvey  may  be  kept  for 

Oil  1  J  permanent  ready  reference  in 

a   special    loose   leaf   binder, 
made   with   board   sides.      It 
is  covered  with  stout  buck- 
ram, THE  SURVEY  stamped 
in   gold  letters   both   on   the 
back  and  on  the  side.     Put 
in  each  issue  as  received.     It 
does     not     mutilate     issues, 
-     which     may    easily    be     re- 
moved   and    reinserted.      At 
me  end  of  each  six  months  an  index  will  be  sent 
to  you  and  the  volume  will  then  be  ready  for  r 


YOUR 
ISSUES 


Permanent  place  in  your  library. 

Price  $2.00  and  postage. 


Teachers'  Pension  Systems  in  the  United 
States.  By  Paul  Studensky.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  460  pp.  Price  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $3.25. 

New  Town.  By  W.  R.  Hughes.  J.  M.  Dent 
&  Sons,  Ltd.,  London.  141  pp.  Price  2sh.; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.00. 

Economic  Democracy.  By  C.  H.  Douglas. 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe.  144  pp.  Price 
$1.60;  by  mail  of  the   Survey  $1.80. 

Mercier.  By  Charlotte  Kellogg.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  249  pp.  Price  $2.00;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $2.20. 

Rymes  of  a  Homesteader.  By  Elliott  C. 
Lincoln.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  79  pp. 
pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.65. 

Revolt.  By  William  H.  McMasters.  Small, 
Maynard  &  Company.  281  pp.  Price 
$1.60;  by  mail  of  the  Subvey  $1.85. 

The  Labour  Year  Book,  193  9.  Labour  Re- 
search Department,  London.  463  pp. 
Prices:  Cloth,  $1.20;  Paper,  $.84  net;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.55  and  $1.05. 

Statistics  in  Business.  By  Horace  Secrist. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.  137  pp. 
Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.95. 

Russian  People.  By  Princess  Cantacuzeno. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  321  pp.  Price 
$3.00  net;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.25. 

The  Antichrist.  By  F.  W.  Nietzsche. 
Translated  by  H.  L.  Mencken.  Alfred  A. 
Knopf.  182  pp.  Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.90. 

The  Book  of  Marjorie.  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
128  pp.  Price  $1.60;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.75. 

Sophie.  By  Philip  Moeller.  Alfred  A. 
Knopf.  246  pp.  Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.95. 

Fair  Value.  By  Harleigh  H.  Hartman. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  263  pp.  Price 
$2.50;   by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.75. 

The  Community  Center.  Teacher  Train- 
ing Series.  By  L.  J.  Hanifan.  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.  214  pp.  Price  $1.52;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.70. 

Parliament  and  Revolution.  By  J.  Ram- 
say MacDonald.  Scott  &  Seltzer.  180  pp. 
Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.70. 

Food  and  Life.  By  Lansing-Gulick.  Ginn 
and  Company.  182  pp.  Illustrated. 
Price  $.68;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.83. 

Ten  Plays.  By  David  Pinski.  Translated 
from  the  Yiddish  by  Isaac  Goldberg.  B. 
W.  Huebsch,  Inc.  209  pp.  Price  $2.00; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.20. 

The  Romantic  Woman.  By  Mary  Borden. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf.  347  pp.  Price  $2.00; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.25. 

How  the  War  Came.  By  the  Earl  Lore- 
burn.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  340  pp.  Price 
$3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.25. 

Peter  Jameson.  By  Gilbert  Frankau.  Al- 
fred A.  Knopf.  431  pp.  Price  $2.00;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $2.25. 

International  Commerce  and  Reconstruc- 
tion. By  Elisha  M.  Friedman.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  432  pp.  Price  $5.00;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $5.25. 

The  Joke  about  Housing.  By  Charles 
Harris  Whitaker.  Marshall  Jones  Co. 
233  pp.  Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $2.25. 

The  Descent  of  Bolshevism.  By  Ameen 
Rihani.  The  Stratford  Co.  62  pp.  Price 
$1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 

A  Central-American  Journey.  By  Roger 
W.  Babson.  World  Book  Co.  219  pp. 
Illustrated.  Price  $1.20;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.40. 

The  Way  of  My  Heart  and  Mind.  By  T. 
Carl  Whitmer.  Published  by  the  author. 
271  pp.  Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $2.20. 
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Fijty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  Inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  $1.60  a 
year ;  published  by  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; eopy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Orler  pamphlet!  from  publishers. 
Htudy  of  Delinquent  Giblb,  Beprlnt  Journal 
of  Criminal  Law,  36  pages,  15c,  from  Jane 
P.    Guild,   North   Toledo   Settlement,   Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Trade  With  Ukraine,  Ukraine's  Natural 
Wbalth,  Ndbds  and  Commercial  Op- 
portunities :  The  Ukrainian  Co-operative 
Societies  and  Their  Influence.  10  cents  j 
Friends  of  Ukraine,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Ukraine  and  Russia,  A  Survey  of  Their 
Economic  Relations,  10  cents ;  Friends  of 
Ukraine,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Protest  op  the  Ukrainian  Republic  to  the 
U.  S.  Against  the  Deliver?  of  Eastern 
Oalicia  to  Polish  Domination.  Friends  of 
Ukraine,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Jewish  Pogroms  in  Ukraine.  Compiled 
and  issued  by  the  Friends  of  Ukraine,  Mun- 
sey Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Trouble  Cases  :  A  Study  of  the  More  Diffi- 
cult Family  Problems  and  the  Work 
Upon  Them  of  the  Detroit  Social  Agen- 
cies, by  A.  E.  Wood  and  Harry  L,  Lurle. 
96  pp.  50  cents.  Detroit  Community  Union, 
100  Grlawold  St,  Detroit. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box 
1261,  New  York,  Arguments  free  on  re- 
quest. 

Child  Welfare  Handbook.  Contains  informa- 
tion of  value  to  health  officers,  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  teachers,  librarians,  visiting 
nurses  and  social  workers.  Illustrates  all 
the  educational  panels  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Association,  Inc.,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  36  Pages  0x12.  60 
cents,  postpaid. 

Transactions  of  th»  First  National  Co- 
operative Convention.  S00  pp.  $1.00.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Cooperative  League  of  America, 
2  West  18th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Sex  Side  of  Life,  an  explanation  for 
young  people,  with  an  Important  Introduction 
for  elders,  by  Mary  Ware  Dennett.  An  ex- 
planation which  really  explains.  Published 
by  the  author,  360  West  65th  St,  New  York 
City,  26c. 

The  Fundamentals  of  Citizenship.  Recon- 
struction pamphlet  No.  6,  National  Catholic 
War  Council,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Credit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass. 
Credit  Union  Aas'n,  78  Devonshire  St. 
Boston, 

Japan  and  the  Gentlemen's  Agreement.  The 
charge  is  made  by  Senator  Phelan  and  others 
that  Japan  has  been  violating  it.  Do  the 
facts  support  the  charge? 

The  New  Anti-Japanese  Agitation.  By  Sid- 
ney L.  Gulick,  secretary  of  the  Commission 
on  Relations  with  the  Orient  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 
105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

Labor's  Plan  fob  Government  Ownership 
and  Democracy  in  the  Operation  of  the 
Railboads.  Based  on  statements  by  Glenn 
E.  Plumb.  Plumb  Plan  League,  Machinists 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE     SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF     SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AFFILIATED     COMMITTEES     FOB     BETTEB 

FILMS— Membership  open.  Address  National 
Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures,  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Varied  informational 
service  on  entertainment  and  educational  films 
adapted  to  needs  of  community  organizations, 
churches,  schools.  Also  service  for  city  officials. 
THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  is 
a  professional  organization  of  four  thousand 
members.  Following  its  war  work  It  Is  enter- 
ing upon  a  peacetime  program  known  as  the 
"  Books  for  Everybody "  movement  for  which 
It  is  making  an  appeal  for  a  two  million  dollar 
fund.  It  is  rendering  library  service  to  the 
Merchant  Marine,  Coast  Guard  and  Lighthouses 
and  plans  to  promote  libraries  for  the  sixty 
million  people  now  wholly  or  practically  with- 
out libraries;  to  help  business  concerns  and 
factories  to  establish  libraries  In  their  plants; 
to  promote  the  use  of  good  books  on  American 
Ideals  and  tradition. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL  WORKERS— Edna  G.  Henry. 
Pres.,  Social  Service  Department,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis;  Antoinette  Cannon  Ex. 
Sec,  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Orgtni- 
zatlon  to  promote  development  of  social  work  In 
hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  Meeting 
with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB  LABOR 
LEGISLATION— John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131 
H.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  Industrial  safety  and  health;  work- 
men's compensation,  health  Insurance;  one 
day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— 
Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
Infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nurs- 
ing; Infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  and  school  age. 
AMEBICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  Agency  for 
organizing  and  strengthening  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  City  Club*,  and  other  civic  and 
commercial  organizations;  and  for  training 
men  in  the  profession  of  community  leadership. 
Address  our  nearest  office— 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— Miss  Cora  M.  Winohell,  sec'y,  Teachers 
College,  New  York.  Organized  for  betterment 
of  conditions  in  home,  school,  Institution  and 
community.  Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phlla.  Leaflets  free. 
P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  80c.  a  year.  Membership 
(entitles  to  Review  and  other  publications)  $1. 
THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For  the 
conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education.  In- 
formation and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Mem- 
berships Include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Frank  J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y; 
36  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  35. 
CHILD  HEALTH  OBGANIZATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA—156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Dr.  L. 
Em  met  t  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucao  Jean, 
Director.  To  arouse  public  interest  in  the 
health  of  school  children;  to  encourage  the 
systematic  teaching  of  health  In  the  schools; 
to  develop  new  methods  of  Interesting  children 
In  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public 
health  workers  and  health  literature  for  chil- 
dren; to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child 
health    programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Organized  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1919,  to  conserve  the  values  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  to  help  people  of  all 
communities  employ  their  leisure  time  to  their 
best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
helps  in  organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the 
program  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will,  If  de- 
sired, serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity Itself,  through  the  community  commit- 
tee representative  of  community  Interests,  deter- 
mines policies  and  assumes  complete  control  of 
the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres. ;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human 
inheritances,  hereditary  Inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.      Literature   free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  EN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  31 
Protestant      denominations.        Rev.      Charles      fl. 


Macfarland.  gen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission   on    the   Church   and  Social    Serv- 
ice;    Rev.     Worth     M.     Tippy,     exec.     Bec'y; 
Rev.     F.     Ernest     Johnson,     research     sec'y; 
Miss   Inez   Cavert,   ass't   research   sec'y. 
Commission     on     International     Justice     and 

Goodwill;   Rev.    Henry  A.   Atkinson,   sec'y. 
Commission    on    Church    and     Country     Life; 
Rev.    Edmund    de    S.    Brunner,    exec,    sec'y; 
Rev.   C.   O.  Gill,   field  sec'y. 
Commission    on    Relations    with    France    and 
Belgium,   uniting   American   religious   agen- 
cies   for    the    relief    and     reconstruction     of 
the    Protestant    forces    of    France    and    Bel- 
gium.      Chairman,    Rev.    Arthur    J.    Brown, 
105   East  22nd   Street.  New  York. 
National  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
on     Temperance.       Hon.     Carl     E.     Milllken, 
chairman    Commission. 
HAMPTON    INSTITUTE— J.    E.    Gregg,    princi- 
pal;   G.    P.    Phenix,    vlce-pres. ;    F.    H.    Rogers, 
treas. ;    W.    H.     Scovllle,     sec'y;    Hampton,    Va. 
Trains    Indian    and    Negro    youth.      Neither    a 
State    nor    a    Government    school.      Free    illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'm. 
Greets  girls  st  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  International  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts  National  Americanization  program. 
THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DIS- 
ABLED MEN — John  Culbert  Farles,  dir.,  Fourth 
Ave.  at  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  In  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  Industrial  crip- 
ples. Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work 
here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an 
enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the  physi- 
cally  handicapped. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  Secretary,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  intelli- 
gent Interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men 
and  women.  Annual  membership  S3,  35,  and 
325:  Includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review." 
Special   rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchlngs,  etc.  Membership  90,000 
with  314  branches.  Membership.  31  upward. 
NATIONAL  BOABD  OF  THE  YQUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physi- 
cal, social,  Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  In- 
terests of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town 
and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  edu- 
cation; camps;  rest  rooms,  room  registries, 
boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study; 
secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  over- 
seas work. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  106  East  22d  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural Investigations;  legislation;  studies  of 
administration;  education;  delinquency,  health; 
recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes  quar- 
terly, "  The  American  Child."  Photographs, 
slides  and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFABE  ASSOCIATION, 
INC. — Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  ex- 
hibit material  which  visualizes  the  principles 
and  conditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide 
service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  cam- 
paigns, etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  MENTAL 
HYGIENE — Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate  Medi- 
cal Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and 
Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y; 
50  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders, 
feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminol- 
ogy, war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  "Mental  Hygiene";  quarterly:  32  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  THE  PBEVEN- 
TION   OF  BLINDNESS — Edward  M.   Van   Cleve, 

managing    director;    ,    field    sec'y; 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 
NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  pres.,  New  York;  W.  H. 
Parker,  gen.  sec'y,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chi- 
cago. General  organization  to  discuss  prin- 
ciples of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  effi- 
ciency of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  an- 
nual meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership  33.  47tb 
annual  meeting  New  Orleans,  April  14-21,  1921. 
Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 
Children — Henry  W.  Thurston,  New  York. 
Delinquents    and    Correction — Bernard     Glueck, 

M.   D.,   New  York. 
Health — George  J.   Nelbach,   New   York. 
Public    Agencies    and    Institutions — Robert    W. 

Kelso,    Boston. 
The   Family — Amelia   Sears,   Chicago. 
Industrial    and    Economic    Conditions — Florence 

Kelley.  New  York. 
The  Local  Community — H.  S.  Braucher,  N.  T. 
Mental    Hygiene — C.    Macfie    Campbell,    M.    D.. 

Baltimore. 
Organization  of  Social  Forces — William  J.  Nor- 
ton,  Detroit. 
Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  In  America 

— Allen  T.  Burns,  New  York. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOB  WOMAN'S  SERV- 
ICE— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'm,  257  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  vol- 
unteer woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific 
service  along  social  and  economic  lines;  co- 
operating with  government  agencies. 
NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH— NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique; to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  infor- 
mation. Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health 
Nurse,"  subscription  included  In  membership. 
Dues,  32.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22d  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  work- 
ers organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  personnel  (no  fees)  and  to  work  con- 
structively through  members  for  professional 
standards. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Virgil 
V.  Johnson,  sec'y;  465  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York.  Composed  of  social  agencies  working  to 
guide  and  protect  travelers,  especially  women 
and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL     TUBEBCULOSIS     ASSOCIATION, 

381  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles  J.  Hatfield. 
M.  D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  Institutions,  nursing 
problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosis 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade.  Publishers  "  Journal  of  the  Outdoor 
Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  and 
"  Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  UBBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  ser- 
vice among  Negroes,  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  127 
East  23d  St.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions 
of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains 
Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  64  W. 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1003),  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  In  the  work  shop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Offl- 
clal  organ,  "  Life  and  Labor." 
PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y; 
1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighbor- 
hood and  community  center  activities  and  ad- 
ministration. 

THE  RACE  BETTEBMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causer 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  Improve 
ment.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J 
H.  Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 
BUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn 
dir.;  130  E.  23d  St.,  New  York.  Department? 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Educa- 
tion. Statistics.  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Surveys  and  Exhibits.  Industrial  Studies,  Li- 
brary, Southern  Highland  Division.  "  The  pub- 
lications of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  Inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  Its  work. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request." 
SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  Informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  city  manager  plan,  county 
gov't.  Pamphlets  free. 

TCSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  Institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  In 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South, 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methoda 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
A.    L.    Holsey,    acting   sec'y;   Tuskegee,   Ala. 
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War  and  Peace  in  Rochester  Posters  and  Paving  Stones 

A  Communique  of  1920 

Red  Cross  Salvage  in  the  War  Zone 
Knowlton  Mixer 
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The  Four  L's  in  Lumber 


iy  1,  1920 


Robert  S.  Gill 

25  Cents  a  Copy 


$4.00  a  Year 


Industrial  Service 
Specialists 

" Knoeppel    Organized    Service  * 

Our  service  is  constructive  betterment  applied  to 
industrial  plants,  aimed  to  increase  production, 
reduce  costs  and  improve  industrial  relations. 
Our  position  in  our  field  warrants  your  consid- 
eration. 

C.  E.  KNOEPPEL  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Industrial  Engineers 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Advice  with  regard  to  the  construction,  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of 

Emergency  Stations 
Clinics 

Hospitals 

rendered  by  experts  through  the 

HOSPITAL  AND   INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 

OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT,  Director 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH 

289  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  Cily 

OFFERS 

Professional  Counsel,  Intensive  Training  Courses 

and 

Expert  Research  in  the  Field  of 

Personnel  Administration  and  Industrial  Relations 


ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 
HEBER  BLANKENHORN 
HENRY  C.  METCALK 


LEONARD  OUTHWAITB 
ORDWAY  TEAD 
SIDNEY  ZIMAND 


LABOR'S  NEXT  MOVE 

If  you  are  to  cope  successfully  with  the  problems 
presented  to  every  employer  by  the  present  hysteria  of 
industrial  unrest  you  must  anticipate  labor's  moves. 
Only  by  keeping  one  jump  ahead  can  you  keep  the 
wheels  turning  steadily  and  avoid  the  constant  turmoil 
experienced  by  the  man  who  has  to  meet  labor  situa- 
tions as  they  arise. 

BABSON'S  REPORTS 

based  on  fundamental  conditions,  forecast  labor   con- 
ditions for  you  with  remarkable  accuracy. 

Eight  thousand  of  the  country's  leading  executives 
are  using  them  as  a  basis  for  their  plans  in  buying, 
producing,  and  selling. 

REPORT  ON  REQUEST 

Write  on  your  letterhead  for  full  details  of  Babson's 
Service  for  Executives  and  recent  Labor  Bulletin, 
gratis. 

ASK  FOR  BULLETIN  T-37 

BABSON'S  STATISTICAL  ORGANIZATION 

WELLESLEY  HILLS,  82,  MASS. 
Largest  Organization  of  Its  Character  in  the  World. 
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'HE  Melting  Pot  of  the  World" 
is  bubbling  hard  these  days. 
At  times  it  seems  as  tho  it 
would  boil  over,  and  its  contents, 
being  so  inflammable,  burst  into  wild 
flames.  Then  the  slow,  steady  light  of 
progress  underneath  would  be  choked 
out  and  the  injured  machinery  rendered 
almost  useless. 

And  what  is  the  role  of  a  family 
social    work    society    in    such    days? 

With  regard  to  the  mass,  is  it  not 
two-fold?  On  the  one  hand  guarding 
the  whole  substance  from  occasional, 
meddlesome  "stirrers"  with  utensils 
of  irrationalism  and,  on  the  other,  even 
more  zealously  guarding  it  from  an 
army  of  short-sighted  individuals,  who 
approach  the  pot  with  heavy  lids  of 
repressive  legislation,  the  application  of 
which  is  sure  to  bring  on  an  almost 
instant  "boil-over". 

Should  not  the  rest  of  its  work  then 
deal  with  the  small  integral  parts  of 
the  mixture,  in  a  constantly  unceasing 
effort  toward  adjustment — in  other 
words,  individual  case  work? 

It  would  surprise  the  general  public  prob" 
ably  to  know  that  constantly  fewer  are  the 
calls  to  the  Charity  Organization  Society  for 
financial  assistance,  while  ever  increasing 
applications  from  individuals  in  social  diffi- 
culty are  apparent. 

Well,  where  do  you  go  when  you  have  a 
difficult  personal  problem  to  meet?  First 
probably  within,  if  you  have  any  powers  of 
self  analysis  and  introspection.  Failing 
there,  you  next  turn  to  your  natural  resources, 
your  friends,  your  church  or  some  other  haven 
of  advice. 

But  what  if  life  hasn't  taught  you  how  to 
look  inward,  nor  has  it  given  you  "natural 
resources"  of  much  consequence.  A  mother 
with  a  sick  infant  turns  to  her  best  friend  for 
advice.  The  verdict  is  "not  a  hospital, 
because  people  die  there",  but  a  vividly 
advertised  patent  medicine.  The  baby  dies. 
Was  it  lack  of  initiative  and  resourcefulness? 

The  opportunities  for  case  workers  are 
becoming  limitless.  Theirs  is  a  real  job  calling 
for  real  people  who  can  combine  technique 
with  idealism  and  vision. 
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require  the  Survey  to  adopt  certain  econo- 
mies. 

This  May  magazine  number  is  one-half 
the  size  of  those  published  in  March  and 
April.  Our  illustrated  "  double  "  issues,  the 
first  of  each  month,  have  been  made  possible 
the  last  two  years  by  a  special  gift,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  enable  the  Survey  to 
present  graphically  and  at  length  some  of 
the  important  social  developments  in  the  re- 
construction period.  So  rapid  has  been  the 
increase  in  publishing  costs  that  the  cover 
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slender  budget  will  permit. 

Announcements  may  be  anticipated  of  fur- 
ther operating  decisions  necessary  to  strike  a 
workable  equilibrium  between  subscription 
receipts  and  the  new  publishing  costs. 
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The  Four  L's  in  Lumber 

A  War  Heritage  of   Industrial  Unionism  thatllncludes 

the  Employer 

By  Robert  S.  Gill 


EDITOR  OF  THE  FOUR  L  BULLETIN 


1  « 


HE  Loyal  Legion  of  Loggers  and  Lumbermen   is 
an  organization  which,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  stands  unique  as  an  experiment  in  indus- 
trial relations.    It  has  a  distinctly  pioneer  flavor,  and 
le  scent  of  freshness  is  about  it.    Whatever  its  merits  or  de- 
lerits  may  be,  it  is  decidedly  new.    Some  of  its  methods  and 
actices  present  certain  parallels  with  those  in  use  elsewhere; 
t  the  underlying  fundamentals  are   divergent,   as  they  are 
plied,  though  the  Legion  is  merely  making  use  of  axiomatic 
inciples  of  human  relationship. 

Not  infrequently  it  has  been  listed  as  a  shop  committee 
an.  It  is  not  a  shop  committee  plan,  though  a  remote  simi- 
irity  makes  excusable  such  a  classification  where  full  informa- 
on  is  wanting.  It  is  not  a  plan  at  all,  if  the  word  is  to  be 
sed  in  the  sense  of  device.  It  is  a  spirit.  Methods  and 
evices  in  operation  might  be  changed  and  others  take  their 
laces  without  disturbing  the  fundamentals.  It  is  a  philosophy, 
has  a  teaching,  and  its  program  is  educational.  It  seeks 
)  establish  not  so  much  methods  and  devices  as  principles 
id  ideals.  Yet  its  idealism  is  never  allowed  to  desert  the 
ird  matter-of-fact  ground.  If  idealistic,  it  is  also  intensely 
actical,  and  it  tries  to  maintain  a  nice  balance  between  the 
vo.  It  struggles  for  better  living  and  working  conditions, 
aximum  efficiency  and  maximum  wages,  reasonable  hours, 
ore  production  and  profitable  production. 
The  Loyal  Legion  took  its  rise  as  a  war  measure,  when  the 
nited  States  army  came  into  the  Northwest  in  the  fall  of 
H7  to  get  out  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Northwest  woods — 
ouglas  fir,  Sitka  spruce  and  Port  Orford  cedar — to  carry 
i  the  nation's  airplane  and  ship  program.  An  I.  W.  W. 
rike  in  the  summer  of  191 7  had  crippled  the  lumber  indus- 
y  and  left  a  vast  amount  of  unrest  in  its  wake.  The  desper- 
ely  needed  wood  was  not  forthcoming,  and  the  Loyal  Legion 
|M  organized  to  build  up  an  esprit  de  corps  among  the  men 
the  woods,  and  focus  the  effort  of  the  entire  industry  on 
i«  national  task.  The  basis  of  the  organization  was  the 
triotic  appeal,  and  under  this  stimulus  men  waived  their 
ncor  and  came  together  with  the  operators  in  a  joint  en- 
|avor  to  supply  the  country's  need.     It  was  the  birth  of  the 


new  spirit,  and  the  frequent  conferences  and  consultations  be- 
tween employers  and  employes  had  a  salutary  effect  on  both. 
In  March,  1918,  the  eight-hour  day  was  conceded  by  the 
operators,  on  request  of  the  government  and  owing  to  the  new 
':  feel."  This  meant  very  much  more  than  appears  on  the 
surface.  The  hour  question  had  been  fought  over  for  years 
— a  veritable  No  Man's  Land.  It  had  become  a  sort  of  rain- 
bow's end  to  the  workers,  the  prize  of  all  prizes  to  be  gained. 
And  here  it  was  delivered  on  a  silver  platter,  with  the  compli- 
ments of  the  government.  On  their  part  the  employers  found 
it  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  yield  a  point  to  a  friend  and 
co-worker,  than  to  obey  a  command  to  stand  and  deliver. 

The  war-time  organization  throve  plenteously.  Labor  con- 
ditions in  the  Inland  Empire — Washington  and  Oregon  east 
of  the  Cascades,  and  the  panhandle  of  Idaho — affected  more 
or  less  those  on  the  coast,  and  it  was  found  advisable  to  organ- 
ize this  territory  also,  though  no  military  operations  were 
set  forward  in  it.  The  organization  worked  well  under  the 
impetus  of  a  burning  patriotism  which  swept  through  the 
woods.  No  dues  were  exacted  of  members,  only  a  pledge  to 
stand  by  the  government.  The  workers  joined  in  crowds. 
On  Armistice  day,  it  was  reckoned,  something  like  120,000 
men  and  women  had  signed  the  pledge.  But  not  nearly  all 
of  them  were  legitimate  workers  in  the  lumber  industry.  I 
recall  seeing  a  Loyal  Legion  button  on  the  lapel  of  a  bank 
clerk  in  a  small  Idaho  town.  "  Where  do  you  get  in  on  this?  " 
I  inquired.  "  I  loan  money  to  lumbermen,"  was  the  grinning 
response.  Wearing  the  Legion  emblem  was  akin  to  wearing 
a  Red  Cross  or  Liberty  loan  button.  Many  who  had  any 
connection,  or  even  any  dealing  with  the  lumber  industry  felt 
it  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  belong.  Moreover,  many  of  the 
120,000  signatories  were  in  the  industry  only  for  brief  periods. 
They  signed,  dropped  out,  and  others  took  their  places.  Eighty 
thousand  probably  would  be  more  nearly  a  correct  figure  for 
the  top  war-time  strength. 

But  the  development  of  the  peace-time  organization  is  of 
much  more  interest  at  the  present  period.  After  the  armistice 
was  signed,  many  men,  both  employers  and  employes,  con- 
trasting the  old  antagonisms  with  the  rapprochement  of  the  new 
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regime,  felt  they  had  no  wish  to  hazard  a  return  to  industrial 
disorder,  and  proposed  putting  the  Legion  on  a  permanent 
basis.  A  vote  was  taken  in  the  locals  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  rank  and  file  wished  to  continue.  Of  those  who 
took  the  vote,  85  per  cent  wanted  continuation,  and  so  in- 
structed their  delegates  sent  to  conventions. 

Brother  to  the  Whitley 

This  was  the  inception  of  an  organization  which  is  dis- 
tinctive, among  reconstructive  programs,  in  at  least  three  par- 
ticulars. Most  nearly  approaching  the  Loyal  Legion  idea  is 
that  of  the  Whitley  councils  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  Whit- 
ley councils  are  composed  of  two  group  organizations,  employ- 
ers and  employes.  The  Loyal  Legion  is  a  joint  group  made 
up  equally  of  employers  and  employes.  The  Whitley  council 
is  like  two  liquids  poured  into  the  same  vessel.  The  Legion 
council  is  like  the  same  elements  chemically  fused.  The  dis- 
tinction is  a  trifle  abstract  but  nonetheless  fundamental. 
Furthermore  in  the  case  of  the  Northwest  association,  there 
ls  absolute  divorcement  from  any  sort  of  government  super- 
vision, a  feature  which  renders  the  Whitley  plan  distasteful 
to  many  workers.  Curiously  enough  in  the  joint  councils  of 
labor  and  capital  there  has  been,  almost  universally,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  third  estate — the  government  or  the  public.  The 
essential  difference  of  the  Legion  is  the  almost  total  absence 
ai  this  third  estate.  It  is  a  vital  point.  The  only  case  where 
the  public  is  called  in  is  in  event  of  a  tie  vote  in  the  Legion's 
rinal  court  of  adjustment.  In  such  cases  the  president  casts 
a  deciding  vote,  and  appeal  may  then  be  taken  to  a  neutral 
arbitration  committee.  Such  a  point  has  never  as  yet  been 
reached. 

The  absence  of  representatives  of  the  public  may  seem  a 
drawback.  But  the  case  is  not  precisely  parallel  to  that  of 
public  service  industries  like  the  railroads.  In  most  instances 
;ne  public  is  present  as  a  sort  of  referee,  the  third  man  in  the 
ring,  so  to  speak,  to  see  that  the  fight  is  conducted  according 
to  the  rules.  It  is  from  this  fact  that  the  non-presence  of  the 
referee  takes  its  significance.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  inter- 
est of  the  public  is  disregarded. 

Again.  There  are  numerous  get-together  plans  for  em- 
oioyer  and  employe — shop  committees  and  company  unions. 
They  have  a  remote  similarity  to  the  Legion.  But  in  the 
:ase  of  other  programs,  one  employing  concern  deals  with  its 
own  employes;  the  Legion  is  an  employer  group  movement  as 
well  as  an  employe  group  movement.  This  point  also  is  of 
tremendous  significance.  The  "  company  union  "  is,  to  the 
workman,  suspicious  on  its  face.  The  fact  of  the  association 
01  many  employers  is  a  distinct  gain.  It  is  at  once  one  of 
trie  hopeful  features  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  idea,  and 
one  of  the  most  difficult  features  for  the  immediate  present. 
Not  one  mind  but  many  minds  must  be  converted  to  the  idea, 
and  kept  converted.  This  adds  much  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
task  of  administration. 

Furthermore,  the  organization  came  about  without  the  taint 
or  paternalism.  The  worker  was  not  presented  with  a  boon 
rrom  above.  It  was  not  a  case  of  the  boss  taking  in  the  man, 
out  a  case  of  the  man  taking  in  the  boss.  The  employe  was 
the  donor,  if  any  choice  could  be  made.  There  was  an  ex- 
change of  concessions.  The  employer  undertook  to  give  the 
employe  recognition  and  a  share  of  the  "  say-so  "  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plant,  insofar  as  it  concerned  him  intimately.  The 
employe  took  the  employer  into  his  councils  and  agreed  to 
treat  him  as  a  co-worker.  They  came  together,  neither  to 
glower  nor  dicker  over  the  council  table,  but  to  consult,  with 
their  aim  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

The   reorganization   was  a   much   more   ticklish   task   than 
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the  original  organization  had  been.     The  reasons  are  obvio 
enough.     In  the  first  place,  funds  now  must  be  provided  f 
administration  purposes.     Members  had  to  be  believers  in  tl 
idea  to  the  extent  of  paying  dues.     As  a  war-time  affair, 
was  chiefly  a  question  of :  "  Are  you  a  loyal  citizen  ?     If  s 
why  not  wear  the  button,  and  sign  the  pledge  of  allegiance? 
The  whole  atmosphere  being  charged  with  patriotic  fervc 
and  membership  being  free,  it  was  comparatively  simple  to  s 
cure  a  huge  membership.     In  the  spring  of  1919  Loyal  Legi<!rf 
organizers  faced  a  much  stiffer  task.     Distrust  among  boj 
employers  and  employes  had  to  be  broken  down.     Men  si! 
pected  some  invisible  "  inside."     It  was  experimental,  untrie 
Would  it  be  worth  the  price  ?    As  a  temporary  war  expediei 
the  Legion  had  found  some  enemies.     As  a  permanent  peac 
time  organization,   competing   with   other   organizations,    t 
smouldering  fire  flashed  into  sharp  antagonism.     Free  of  ti 
protective  governmental   skirts,   it  was  difficult  to  charge 
man  with  lack  of  patriotism,  if  he  chose  to  criticize  or  fig 
the  Loyal  Legion.     The  war  glamor  was  gone.     The  sull 
roar   of   post-war   unrest    filled   the    air.        Yet   the   Legi 
weathered   the  storm — is  weathering  it,   for  that  matter,  i 
the  gale  still  rages.     It  grew  from  nothing  to  a  members! 
of   about   25,000 — by   far   the   largest   labor   organization 
the  industry  in  the  Northwest.     The  majority  of  the  ope  ■ 
tors  have  affiliated,  representing  perhaps  four-fifths  of  the  « 
tire  industry.     The  battle  has  been  a  long  and  hard  one,  a 
is  not  yet  spent.     That  the  promise  of  the  future  is  better 
day  than  at  any  previous  time  is  perhaps  the  most  that  can 
conservatively  said.     But  that  is  considerable.     The  hope  1 
not  so  much   in   the  perfection   of  the   devices   and   metho 
which   admittedly   are  imperfect,   but   in   the   sound   logic 
sane  principles. 

Objects  of  the  League 
At  its  initial  meeting  in  January,  1919,  the  board  of  dir 
tors  set  forth  those  principles.     Section  two  of  the  consti 
tion  of  the  Loyal  Legion  describes  the  objects  of  the  asso< 
tion.    The  first  is  to  maintain  the  basic  eight-hour  day — wh 
means  the  forty-eight-hour  week.     The  second  is  "  to  ins 
to  the  workman  a  just  and  equitable  wage,  and  to  the  emplo 
a  maximum   degree  of  efficiency."     This  is  achieved  by 
establishment   of   a  minimum   wage  schedule.      The   third 
"  to  standardize  working  and  living  conditions  in  camps  5 
mills,"  which  is  achieved  through  the  creation  of  a  distinct  s 
itation    department,   headed   by   a   competent   medical   offii 
There  are  fifteen  of  these  specified  objects,  the  fundamer 
ones,  other  than  those  already  recited,  being  to  foster  perso 
relationship   and   the  spirit  of  loyalty  between  employes 
employers,  to  provide  an  organization  on  the  basic  princ 
of  the  square  deal,  in  which  employer  and  employe  may  n 
on  common  ground,  and  to  provide  means  for  the  amke 
adjustment,  on  an  equitable  basis,  of  all  differences.     The 
closes  with  a  statement  on  Americanism  which  reads,  "  to 
velop   to   the  highest  degree  possible  loyalty  to   the   Un: 
States,  its  laws  and  government,  and  to  promote  and  dem 
proper  respect  for  its  flag." 

But  there  are  principles  still  broader  which  really  undeit 
those  which  are  specifically  formulated.  The  bed  rock  I 
fourelism  ( if  one  may  coin  the  word — the  Legion  is  kne " 
generally  as  the  Four  L)  is  the  principle  of  mutuality  of  inr- 
est  as  between  employer  and  employe.  This,  to  be  sure,  sei* 
very  trite.  Yet  how  many  who  subscribe  to  the  abstract  p> 
ciple  really  believe  it  ?  The  notion  that  employer  and  emp  * 
are  on  opposite  ends  of  a  teeter-totter  persists,  and  that  vl  t 
the  interests  of  one   are  advanced  the  interests  of  the  0  I 
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,  necessarily  subside.  Its  alternative  is  that  em- 
I  ployer  and  employe  have  nothing  in  common — 
the  philosophic  background  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
A  further  vital  principle  is  that  of  joint  con- 
sultation and  conference — the  recognition 
which  is  so  patent  and  potent  a  factor  in  pres- 
ent day  labor  demands. 

,egk  1    The  Loyal  Legion  adopts  "50-50"  for  its 
io  slogan.     On  every  arbitration  board,  whether 
sudistrict   or   general,    there   is   an  employe   for 
ritjevery   employer,    without   preponderance    one 
iiajway  or  the  other.    The  cost  of  administration 
aciis  divided  on  the  same  basis,  employes  paying 
t  half,  employers  paying  half.     It    is  not  a  true 
1  reflection  of  the  organization  to  say  that  no 
'■I  ict  is  valid  without  the  endorsement  of  both 
k  groups;  it  is  correct  to  say  no  act  is  valid  with- 
out the  endorsement  of  the  joint  group.    The 
t  Loyal  Legion  is  a  fusion,  not  a  compromise. 
1   As    touching    the    machinery    provided    to 
;ecure   the    application   of   these   principles,   a 
)rief  description   will  suffice.      Starting   from 
he  outside  and  working  in,  there  is  first  of  all 
he  "local"  in  each  Loyal  Legion  operation, 
(insisting  of  all  legionaries  on  that  operation. 
Officers  chosen  by  secret  ballot  are  a  chairman, 
'ice-chairman  and  secretary.    These  three  con- 
titute  the  employes'  conference  committee,  in 
ome  cases  a  third  member  other  than  the  sec- 
etary    being   elected.      The    conference    com- 
nittees  are  the  very  nerves  of  the  organization ; 
f  they  function  according  to  type,  the  results 
..Ire  good.     If  not,  the  results  are  negative  or 
etrimental.       This     committee     is     not     an 
rbitration   board,   but   is  a   representative   of 
"J 'he  employes  in  the  plant,  with  the  right  at  all 
•      imes  to  go  before  the  management.    Ideally, 
11  ;S  management    and    committee    should    confer 
(inplt  eriodically,  without  waiting  for  a  grievance, 
ut  this  practiec  has  not  become  general.     In 
.  •  -  ase  adjustment  is  not  reached — it  has  been, 
-  a  matter  of  fact,  in  hundreds  of  cases — by 
lis  committee,  the  matter  is  referred  or  ap- 
ealed  to  the  district  board.  Twelve  of  these  districts  exist  in 
ie  three  states  in  which  the  Legion  functions.     The  district 
1  rd  consists  of  four  employes  and  four  employers.   The  pre- 
dent  of  the  Legion  presides  at  its  meetings  whenever  possible, 
r  provides  a  substitute.    The  district  board  may  also  initiate 
id  pass  on  matters  of  district  concern,  as  well  as  hear  appeals 
om  the  locals.     If  a  matter  cannot  reach  adjustment  in  the 
istrict  board  it  goes  on  up  to  the  board  of  directors,  a  body 
hich   consists   of   the   employe   chairmen   and    the   employer 
lairmen  of  the  district  boards,  twenty-four  in  all.    The  pres- 
jent  of  the  Legion  presides  at  its  semi-annual  meetings  and 
i  case  of  a  twelve-to-twelve  tie  may  cast  the  deciding  vote, 
rom  a  decision  so  reached,  appeal  may  be  taken  by  the  de- 
ated  side,  to  a  specially  named  board  of  arbitration. 
Parenthetically  it  may  be  noted  that  the  presiding  officer 
is  never  yet  voted  in  the  board  of  directors.     It  is  not  a 
irious  but  a  striking  fact  that  no  vote  in  the  board  has  ever 
•en  on  the  strict  party  line  of  employer  and  employe,  though 
>ch  a  situation  did  once  occur  in  the  case  of  a  district  board, 
he  party  line,  if  there  has  been  any  such,  has  been  drawn 
iOng  a   totally   different    issue.      Conservatives   and   liberals 
lght  be  the  party  distinctions,  or  reservationists  and  plungers, 


A   WORK-SHOP 

There  is  no  more  harmony  between  a  man  and  a  tree  when  it  is  his  work 
than  between  a  man  and  a  machine.     Logging  is  hard  work 

or  timids  and  bolds,  the  whip-hand  now  being  with  one,  now 
with  the  other.  But  the  point  is  that  these  parties  cross  the 
employer-employe  line-up.  The  vote  of  neither  group  incline? 
to  solidify  against  the  other  group — which  is  significant. 

Contrast  this  system  with  two  others  striving  for  the  work- 
man's and  the  public's  recognition  and  support.  Think  0'. 
three  possible  ideals  of  industrial  relationship,  wobblyism 
unionism,  and  fourelism.  The  I.  W.  W.  is  an  industrial 
or  trade  union,  not  a  craft  union.  The  wobbly  believes  in  ar 
absolute  wage  uniformity  (a  very  different  thing  from  wage 
equality)  and  begins  with  the  premise  that  employer  anc 
workman  have  nothing  in  common.  Logically  building  or 
that,  he  preaches  class  warfare  and  hatred,  wants  to  abolish 
the  wage  system  and  take  over  industry,  destroy  the  "  capital- 
istic class  "  now  in  "  control,"  and  which  by  reason  of  that 
fact  is  a  "  robber."  The  wobbly  is  not  given  credit  for  much, 
not  even  for  good  reasoning.  But  his  reasoning  is  all  perfectly 
sound,  if  you  grant  him  his  original  and  major  premise. 

The  Loyal  Legion  is  an  industrial  or  trade  union,  like  the 
I.  W.  W.  and  unlike  the  craft  unionism  sponsored  in  the 
woods  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  But  fourel- 
ism   takes    the    exact    opposite    of    wobblyism    as    its    maior 
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premise.  Instead  of  "  nothing  in  common  "  it  says  "  mutual, 
though  not  identical  interest."  It  is  unlike  wobblyism, 
too,  in  building  up  and  not  breaking  down  the  distinction  be- 
tween skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  It  is  distinct  from  craft 
unionism  in  bringing  all  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  into  the 
same  organization,  and  including  the  employer. 

How  Best  to  Get  Constructive  Effort 

The  Loyal  Legion  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  middle-of-the- 
road  movement.  But  manifestly  it  is  not  occupying  the  mid- 
way position.  Wobblyism  and  "  fourelism "  are  as  far 
apart  in  philosophy  and  practice  as  the  two  poles.  Craft 
unionism  is  attempting  to  occupy  the  precarious  mid-road  posi- 
tion. It  shuns  out-and-out  wobblyism,  but  does  not  suffi- 
ciently grasp  the  opposite  principle  to  form  its  acts  thereon. 
It  believes  in  excluding  the  employer,  though  possibly  allow- 
ing for  some  community  of  interest.  The  result  is  two  antag- 
onistic organizations — employers'  associations  and  craft  unions. 
To  be  sure  they  get  together  to  deal — but  on  the  principle  of 
grab  all  you  can,  and  yield  only  what  you  have  to.  The  dual 
system  of  industrial  relations  will,  therefore,  develop  on  both 
sides  tenacious  bulldog  fighters,  as  leaders.  Both  sides  will 
naturally  select,  by  the  very  circumstances  of  the  selection  and 
the  purpose  for  which  selection  is  made,  the  best  scrappers. 
It  is  a  marshalling  of  almost  military  forces.  The  very  nature 
of  the  Legion  method  and  machinery  will  cause  the  best 
mediators  to  be  elected  as  representatives  to  meet  the  em- 
ployer. And  the  selection  of  employer  representatives  will 
gravitate  in  the  same  direction.  The  question  is,  Will  most 
constructive  effort  come  from  a  clash  of  battlers,  or  from  a 
conference  of  mediators?  And  it  requires  no  answer.  The 
battler  goes  in  to  win  a  point,  to  swap  jack-knives  adroitly 
and  get  the  best  of  it.  He  will  be  suave  or  truculent,  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  the  circumstances.  The  mediator  goes 
in  to  secure  an  equitable  adjustment,  and  will  find  neither 
suavity  nor  truculence  as  valuable  as  straight-forward  speak- 
ing. 

All  of  which,  it  may  be  said,  is  very  good  in  theory,  but 
how  about  practicality?  Any  plan  of  industrial  democracy 
or  economic  or  social  reconstruction  must  be  submitted  to  the 
pragmatic  test.  The  great  question  is  not,  Should  it  work? 
but  Does  it  work?  In  the  case  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  after 
a  year's  experience,  the  answer  can  best  be  given  by  the  cita- 
tion of  specific  instances.  To  say  that  the  plan  has  given  uni- 
versal satisfaction,  has  in  every  case  worked  perfectly,  would 
be  to  say  what  is  untrue,  and  instantly  recognizable  as  untrue. 
The  field  is  large  and  the  local  problems  much  diversified. 
Temperaments  of  employers  and  employes  have  the  usual  varia- 
tions. The  Loyal  Legion  has  not  materially  altered  human 
nature.  In  spots  it  has  broken  down  completely.  Apparently 
flourishing  locals  have  dwindled  away  to  nothing,  for  various 
reasons.  Yet  on  the  whole  the  movement  has  gone  appreciably, 
even  markedly,  forward  from  month  to  month.  It  has  con- 
vinced men  of  the  soundness  of  its  philosophy  and  method, 
and  made  ardent  supporters  out  of  lukewarm  ones. 

Last  summer  in  a  town  in  Idaho,  an  interesting  situation 
developed  when  a  strike  was  called  by  the  International  Union 
of  Timberworkers.  This  town  contains  four  big  sawmills, 
and  the  union  expected  to  call  out  seven  hundred  men,  enough 
to  shut  down  all  the  plants.  A  union  organizer  was  respon- 
sible for  the  statement  that  the  strike  was  a  test  of  strength 
between  the  Timberworkers  and  Four  L  to  see  which  should 
rule  in  the  territory.  Both  organizations  were  quite  strong 
in  the  community,  and  of  about  equal  number.  Besides,  there 
were  in  the  mill  crews  a  number  of  unorganized  men.     The 


companies  had  taken  the  stand  of  no  discrimination,  wheth 
a  man  were  a  Timberworker,  a  Four  L  or  unorganized. 

About  half  the  number  expected  went  on  strike.  All  tl 
mills  continued  to  operate,  though  some  had  to  close  dow 
the  night  shift  for  a  time.  What  happened  was  simply  nothin 
The  Four  L  merely  stayed  on  the  job — literally  sawed  woi 
and  said  nothing.  The  mills  continued  to  operate.  Repi 
sentatives  of  the  Labor  Department  came  in  with  offers 
mediation.  The  operators  replied  that  they  did  not  see  ho 
they  could  recognize  two  different  organizations  witho 
creating  strife ;  that  the  Four  L  and  the  open  shop  were  reco 
nized ;  and  that  there  was  no  discrimination  because  of  affili 
tion  or  absence  of  affiliation;  that  no  men  were  discharg 
except  for  cause. 

Everyone  stood  pat  all  around.  Some  of  the  unorganiz 
workers  who  had  gone  out  with  the  strikers  went  back 
work.  The  strikers  drifted  off.  The  mills  went  to  full  tir 
day  and  night.  Informal  pickets  were  posted  for  a  time  on 
bridge  which  led  to  one  of  the  mills.  On  the  rail  sat  a  nui 
ber  of  the  strikers.  Some  of  the  hot  heads  among  the  Four 
members  desired  to  "  go  out  and  clean  up  the  bunch."  Cool 
counsel  prevailed,  however.    The  only  violence  occurred  wh 

a  striker,  standing  on  the  curb,  offered  "  to  lick  any  

Four  L  in  the  world."     The  challenge  was  taken  up,  ai 
the   challenger   found    that   his   challenge   covered   too   mu ; 
ground.     Loyal  Legion  membership  increased  25  per  cent  1 
a  result  of  the  strike.     A  substantial  increase  in  wages  w 
granted   the   workers.     The   strike   forces   dwindled,   and 
month  after  the  strike  was  called,  the  union  could  muster  or 
seventeen  members  at  a  meeting  called  to  take  a  vote  on  d 
continuing  the  strike.     Fourteen  voted  to  discontinue.     Tl 
union  clubhouse  in  town  was  closed  and  the  strike-leader  1 
signed  his  position.     Today  this  town  is  one  of  the  Loj 
Legion  strongholds. 

The  case  is  not  cited  as  a  victory  of  the  Four  L  over  a  coi 
petitive  organization.     It  is  cited  as  an  instance  of  the  Loj 
Legion  doing  what  it  was  intended   to  do — to  build  up  t 
spirit  of  adjustment,  and  render  the  costly  strike  unnecessai 
Here   was  a  case   where  production   went   forward,   even 
the  presence  of  an  organized  attempt  to  halt  it.     And  the 
were  no  strike-breakers  to  come  in  and  force  a  conclusion  1 
strong-arm  methods.     The  Loyal  Legion  was  working.     E 
ployers  and  employes  were  standing  unitedly  together  in   t 
assault  on  their  common  interest.     But  imagine  what  woii 
have  happened  if  the  men  had  lacked  confidence  in  the  ope  • 
tors — or,  for  that  matter,  if  the  operators  had  lacked  cor- 
dence  in  the  men. 

Spring  of  1919  was  a  very  dubious  period  for  westei 
lumber  manufacturers.  One  of  the  biggest  plants  in  i| 
state  of  Washington  was  running  at  a  ruinous  loss.  Ti 
alternatives  were  presented — to  close  the  plant  or  lower  wag. 
The  second  was  chosen  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  It  me;: 
a  10  per  cent  cut. 

Brown   (as  good  a  name  as  any),  the  operator,  annound 

the  impending  reduction  informally  to  one  of  his  employ 

"  You  can't  do  that,  Mr.  Brown,"  the  man  said  quietly. 

Why  can't   I? 

Because  you  are  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  you  hi! 
agreed  not  to  do  so  until  you  have  taken  up  the  question  with  y<r 
employes. 

Did  I  agree  to  do  that? 

You  certainly  did. 

AM  right,  I'll  stand  by.  Send  in  twenty-five  men  from  the  phi 
and  I'll  soon  show  them  why  we  have  to  cut.  Only  be  sure  J 
send  men  who  know  something  about  the  operation  of  the  plant. 
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THE    BIG    WOODS 

A  horizontal  tree  has  left  the  realm  of  nature  and  entered  that  of  industry,  inheriting  all  the  problems  that  belong  to 

that  realm 


Before  the  twenty-five  men  went  in  to  confer,  they  had 
outlined  a  plan.  They  were  going  to  ask  that  no  reduction 
in  wages  be  made  and  offer  to  make  up  the  deficit  by  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  production — greater  efficiency. 

Brown  reluctantly  gave  a  tentative  agreement  to  this  plan. 
In  191 7  he  had  spent  several  thousand  dollars  on  an  efficiency 
scheme,  which  had  to  be  abandoned  later.  He  was  dubious 
about  "  efficiency."  But  he  was  ready  to  have  his  men  try, 
and  he  was  willing  to  cooperate. 

The  machinery  couldn't  run  any  faster  than  it  had  been 
running.  Probably  the  men  themselves  didn't  work  any 
faster.  They  just  took  up  the  slack.  They  reported  a  dupli- 
cation of  men  on  the  job.  Poorly  cut  and  inefficiently  handled 
material  was  noted  and  also  reported.  What  were  the  results? 

Figuring  cost  per  thousand  against  average  selling  price,  the 
mill  operated  at  a  loss  of  13.7  per  cent  in  January,  1919.  In 
February,  with  slightly  higher  costs,  the  deficit  had  mounted 
to  24.4  per  cent — which  means  something  with  a  production 
of  10,000,000  feet.  The  agreement  between  Brown  and  the 
employes  was  reached  March  11.  That  month  cost  was  re- 
duced 8  per  cent,  and  the  net  loss  reduced  from  24.4  per  cent 
to  9  per  cent.  April  tore  another  12  per  cent  off  the  cost,  and 
the  cut  in  lumber  increased  nearly  10  per  cent.  The  men  were 
putting  through  9,000  feet  a  day  better  than  the  previous 
month.      In   April   also   the   deficit   disappeared   and   a   slight 


balance  was  recorded  on  the  right  side,  helped  by  a  market 
that  was  5  per  cent  better  in  April  than  in  February.  But  the 
average  sales  price  in  April  was  66  cents  less  than  in  March, 
and  $1.15  less  than  in  January. 

Of  course  there  was  no  cut  in  wages.  The  employes  were 
happy  both  on  this  account  and  because  they  had  demonstrated 
that  whenever  a  man  takes  a  vital  interest  in  his  work,  he  can 
make  the  difference  between  deficit  and  dividend — that  the 
most  important  efficiency  is  interior  efficiency.  And  Brown 
was  happy,  because  wage-cuts  are  not  pleasant  things  to  make. 
Both  employer  and  employe  at  this  plant  are,  needless  to  say, 
enthusiastic  fourellers.  The  company,  which  used  to  have 
a  reputation  for  low  wages,  now  pays  top  wages — and  likes  it. 

In  a  Columbia  river  logging  camp,  a  strike  was  pulled,  and 
subsequently  the  operator  hired  back  each  of  the  men  individ- 
ually, at  a  mutually  agreeable  wage.  The  employer  did  not 
feel  he  had  "  recognized  "  any  organization.  But  when  a 
visitor  went  among  the  men,  he  found  that  they  were  claiming 
to  have  "  won  the  strike,"  and  to  have  beaten  the  operator. 
The  latter  could  scarce  credit  the  report  until  he  verified  it 
by  talking  to  the  men,  himself.  "  Sure,"  they  told  him,  "  we 
won  the  strike."  "  That  so?"  he  answered.  "  Then  I'm  going 
to  win  a  little  strike  of  my  own.  Your  time  is  ready  whenever 
\ou  come  to  the  office.  It  is  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
this  operation  shuts  up  show,  beginning  with  now." 


._ 
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That  illustrates  the  strike  difficulty.  Economic  conditions 
at  this  plant  were  satisfactory.  The  men  had  won  what  they 
wanted.  Then  they  claimed  something  the  operator  wouldn't 
concede — they  wanted  him  to  acknowledge  himself  beaten. 
And  he  wouldn't  do  it.  The  camp  was  down  a  short  time, 
and  then  a  Four  L  local  was  organized.  The  employer  recog- 
nized it  and  himself  affiliated.  It  is  a  100  per  cent  local  now, 
and  industrial  relations  run  smoothly.  The  incident  is  illus- 
trative too  of  the  psychology  of  industrial  relations.  Em- 
ployer and  employe  can  work  together  to  get  adjustment  and 
leave  no  rankle,  with  better  practical  results  than  if  demands 
had  been  made  and  concessions  won.  And  there  is  no  after- 
math of  bitter  feeling. 

Strained  industrial  relations  marked  one  whole  lumbei  re- 
gion during  August  of  1 9 19.  The  Loyal  Legion  had  been 
fairly  strong  here,  but  had  suffered  a  relapse.  Officers  of  one 
large  local  had  resigned,  and  the  membership  refused  to  pay 
dues.  Another  local  voted  itself  out  of  the  Legion  and  turned 
its  funds  over  to  charity.  The  men  had  lost  faith  in  the  Le- 
gion as  a  genuine  industrial  organization. 

Wages  paid  in  this  district  were  well  over  Legion  minima, 
but  a  great  variation  in  the  going  rate  as  paid  by  the  several 
operations  existed.  This  was  the  cause  of  much  ferment,  dis- 
content and  shifting  about.  Loyal  Legion  investigators  on  the 
ground  suggested  and  succeeded  in  establishing  a  standardized 
"  hiring  "  wage — a  scale  at  which  all  men  going  on  the  job 
were  to  be  paid,  for  at  least  thirty  days.  A  joint  employer- 
employe  adjustment  board  was  appointed  to  agree  on  this 
wage.  Further,  it  was  agreed  that  this  adjustment  board  meet 
iegularly  each  month  to  fix  the  standard  hiring  wage,  making 
any  changes  that  might  prove  necessary. 

The  acceptance  of  the  hiring  wage  cleared  the  situation  at 
once.  Out  of  the  conference  grew  a  good  feeling  which  per- 
meated the  entire  region,  and  so  things  rode  along  for  several 
months.  But  short-sightedness  once  more  caused  trouble.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  of  agreement  to  meet  once  monthly,  it  seemed 
impossible  to  get  the  adjustment  board  together,  after  the  first 
meeting.  In  January,  1920,  the  Legion  board  of  directors 
raised  the  minimum  wage  schedule.  Such  a  rise  was  a  signal 
in  many  regions  for  a  rise  in  the  going  wage  and  this  was  true 
in  the  region  under  discussion.  Employe  members  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  to  get  the  wage  adjustment  board  to  meet. 
Then  like  a  bomb-shell  the  operators  announced  a  horizontal 
increase  of  50  cents  daily.  One  of  them  was  so  unwise  as  to 
declare  that  neither  the  Loyal 
Legion  nor  the  adjustment 
board  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  rise — that  he,  personally, 
had  accomplished  it.  Probably 
his  idea  was  to  assume  credit 
and  win  the  regard  of  the 
employes. 

If  so,  he  was  a  sadly  disap- 
pointed man.  The  action  raised 
a  perfect  storm  of  protest.  Em- 
ployes charged  broken  faith — 
that  the  operators  had  not  hung 
to  their  agreement.  The  entire 
region  fell  into  hostile  camps 
once  more.  And  this,  mind 
you,  was  by  reason  of  a  wage 
rise.  It  is  doubtful  if  more 
harm  could  have  been  done  if 
it  had  been  a  wage  cut.  The 
point  was  the  failure  to  confer, 
the    ignoring    of    the    employe,  a  fir  seventy-five 


the  failure  to  recognize  him  as  an  interested  party.  Could 
any  clearer  demonstration  be  made  that  the  demand  of  labor 
is  not  solely  a  material  demand?  The  operators  in  this  case 
probably  would  not  have  dreamed  of  cutting  wages  without 
consultation  with  their  men,  in  view  of  the  circumstance  of 
their  written  agreement.  But  they  thought  a  wage  rise  would 
be  hailed  with  joy  under  any  circumstances.  Something  new 
has  been  learned  about  the  industrial  relations  question. 

The  Blank  logging  company  on  Puget  Sound  has  had  three 
Four  L  camps  since  January,  19 19,  so  that  here  the  Four  L 
idea  is  fairly  well  established.  The  habitual  turnover  in  the 
logging  camps  almost  passes  credence.  This  outfit  used  to 
have  a  new  crew  every  month,  sometimes  oftener.  In  mid- 
summer, around  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  in  midwinter,  around 
the  holidays,  it  is  the  regular  practice  to  shut  down  the  camps 
for  brief  periods.  The  Christmas  shut-down  is  usually  quite 
long  and  last  year  was  longer  than  usual,  owing  to  weather 
conditions.  It  is  also  customary  for  complete  switches  to  be 
made.  The  practice  is  not  to  return  to  the  old  camp,  but 
to  seek  a  new  job.  Yet  the  Blank  company  reported  in  Jan- 
uary that  the  old  crew  was  back  on  the  job,  with  only  three 
missing.     The  Loyal  Legion  spirit  cuts  down  turnover. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  same  point,  there  is  the  ex- 
perience of  a  tidewater  sawmill  in  Washington,  which  an- 
nounced a  25  cents  wage  preferential  to  Loyal  Legion  men, 
after  they  had  been  on  the  pay-roll  thirty  days.  The  superin- 
tendent of  this  outfit  states  that  the  mill  is  getting  more  pro- 
duction under  this  rule  in  eight  hours  than  it  ever  did  in  ten, 
in  the  old  days.  And  moreover — the  month  previous  to  the 
rule's  going  into  effect  the  concern  had  a  labor  turnover  of 
48  per  cent — over  a  hundred  new  names  on  the  pay-roll  out 
of  a  total  of  225.  The  month  following,  the  labor  turnover 
was  reduced  to  27  per  cent,  and  in  the  next  thirty  days  to 
8  or  9  per  cent.  It  has  been  negligible  since,  and  the  firm  now 
has  a  waiting  list  at  a  time  when  there  is  certainly  no  over- 
abundance of  labor. 

The  sawmills  of  Seattle  went  through  the  "  revolution  " 
of  February,  191 9,  without  trouble,  because  of  the  Loyal  Le- 
gion. Sawmilling  was  the  only  large  industry  not  affected.  A 
few  shut-downs  were  occasioned  by  lack  of  street-car  facili- 
ties. Men  of  one  concern  decided  to  work  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, and  those  with  machines  made  special  arrangements  to 
bring  others  to  work. 

So  the  record  has  been  piled  up  from  week  to  week,  and 

month  to  month — sometimes 
big  things,  sometimes  little, 
sometimes  the  adjustment  of  a 
night  watchman's  wages  or 
hours,  sometimes  the  averting  of 
general  disorder.  An  Oregon 
local,  by  hanging  on  tenaciously 
against  the  almost  open  hos- 
tility of  the  employer,  finally 
made  him  come  in  with  them, 
though  this  company  was  no- 
torious for  its  opposition  to  any 
organization,  and  to  the  eight- 
hour  day,  and  for  its  skimpy 
wage  scale — a  case  of  the  man 
showing  the  way  to  the  boss. 
And  there  was  no  strike.  Nu- 
merous wage  or  hour  ad- 
justments have  been  reached 
through  these  committees.  And  ( 
both  employers  and  employes  to 
say  nothing  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, profit  thereby. 
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THE    MILK    LINE 

Rosy,  brown  babies  of  the  Aisne,  in  friendly  arms,  zvaiting  for  their  "  goutte  de  lait " 
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HE  example  of  a  peasant   farmer  on  the  Chemin 
des   Dames  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Fort  Mal- 
maison  will  illustrate  what,  largely  unheralded,  has 
been  going  forward  in  the  liberated  areas  since  the 
armistice.     He  came  back  last  summer,  this  peasant,  and  aided 
by   advances    which    the    French    government    is    making    to 
farmers  against  the  war  indemnity,  bought  himself  some  cattle, 
horses  and  chickens,  moved  up  to  the  center  of  the  battlefield, 
where    his    property   lay,    began    plowing    the    land    without 
*     attempting  to  fill   the  shell  holes,  built  with  the  aid   of  his 
>on — out  of  scraps  of  iron  and  wood  picked  up  on  the  battle- 
held  itself — four  small  buildings  and  a  barn  while  he  and  his 
family  lived  in  a  German  concrete  block-house. 

When  I  saw  him  in  early  February,  he  had  at  least  ten 
cres  under  very  successful  cultivation,  a  large  number  of 
-hickens  and  other  farm  animals.  His  wife,  about  sixty-five, 
is  own  age,  was  still  compelled  to  tramp  twelve  kilometers 
o  the  nearest  village  and  return  for  certain  supplies  which  he 
ould  not  himself  produce.  By  the  coming  summer  he  expects 
o  have  the  farm  in  complete  operation,  and  aided  by  a  sewing 
nachine  and  a  large  brick  oven  which  he  has  constructed,  he 
xpects  to  be  able  to  furnish  all  the  material  needs  of  his 
amily  without  leaving  his  own  farm.  His  eyes  glistened  as 
ie  told  us  the  story  of  his  struggle.  He  said  he  was  not  able 
o  sleep  very  much,  that  generally  three  hours  a  night  was 
ufficient  for  him,  and  when  asked  how  he  occupied  himself 
luring  the  rest  of  the  night  his  reply  was,  "  In  reading,"  and 
hat  he  read  stories  of  the  war. 

Another  type:  The  little  village  of  Witry-les-Reims,  on  the 
oad  between  Rheims  and  Rethel,  was  one  of  those  outlying 
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villages  on  the  German  line  that  were  completely  destroyed. 
The  mayor  of  this  village  is  a  farmer  peasant  of  unusual  intel- 
ligence and  ability.  He  has  three  or  four  American  Red  Cross 
barracks  which  are  being  used  as  a  school  and  a  town  hall, 
while  he  and  his  wife  have  repaired  two  or  three  rooms  in  their 
former  stable  building  in  which  to  live.  The  mayor  has 
named  the  school  barracks  in  honor  of  President  Wilson, 
Groupe  Scolaire  Wilson.  In  the  class  room  we  saw  an  excel- 
lent picture,  taken  from  the  Paris  weekly  L'lllustration  and 
framed,  of  President  Wilson,  and  under  it  a  placque  on  which 
is  printed,  Le  President  Wilson  a  rnerite  bien  de  Vhumanite. 

The  mayor  was  most  grateful  for  the  assistance  which  the 
American  Red  Cross  had  given  him  and  exhibited  a  plan  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  village  showing  many  wise  improve- 
ments. He  told  us  that  he  had  interested  the  farmers  of  the 
vicinity  in  a  cooperative  scheme  for  development  of  the  land 
heretofore  unknown  in  that  district.  They  had  pooled  their 
holdings  with  him ;  with  their  war  damage  they  had  purchased 
seven  Cleveland  tractors  and  were  cultivating  their  fields  as 
one  large  farm  instead  of  as  several  hundred  small  holdings. 
The  result  was  so  satisfactory  that  this  cooperative  group 
purchased  twelve  more  tractors  for  use  in  this  spring's  plant- 
ing. 

The  devotion  to  the  soil  is  not  confined  to  the  peasantry. 
Major  de  Verneuil  was  the  owner,  before  the  war,  of  the 
Chateau  de  Beau.  This  chateau  stands  at  the  end  of  the 
Chemin  des  Dames  and  happens  to  be  the  chateau  to  which 
the  daughters  of  Louis  XV  made  frequent  pilgrimages,  so 
giving  the  name  to  that  road,  now  the  most  famous  in  history. 
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The  major  is  of  an  old  and  aristocratic  family.  He  served 
in  the  artillery  and  was  naturally  chosen,  when  the  French 
army  was  hanging  on  the  slopes  of  Craonne  about  five  kilo- 
meters south  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  to  superintend  artil- 
lery operations.  This  resulted  in  his  obtaining  the  privilege 
of  very  completely  demolishing  his  own  chateau.  He  is  the 
mayor  of  the  small  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  come  back  after  the  armistice.  I  found  him  and 
his  wife  living  in  two  little  temporary  wooden  shacks  on  the 
grounds  of  his  former  chateau,  and  most  cheerfully  they 
showed  us  the  grounds  and  pointed  out  the  scarcely  visible 
remains  of  buildings,  outhouses  and,  saddest  of  all,  the  ancient 
and  beautiful  trees  which  lined  its  approaches.  The  village 
was  completely  demolished,  but  in  spite  of  that  more  than 
half  of  its  inhabitants  have  returned  and  are  living  in  cellars 


have  not  already  returned  have  announced  their  intention  of 
doing  so  during  the  present  spring. 

Two  hundred  thousand  Belgians  are  reported  as  being  still 
in  France  awaiting  only  the  moment  when  they  can  find  a 
foothold  in  their  native  Flanders.  Many  of  these  are  expected 
to  return  during  the  next  three  months. 

While  the  farming  communities  are  progressing  toward  the 
normal  much  more  rapidly  than  was  expected,  the  recovery 
of  those  cities  which  were  more  than  50  per  cent  destroyed 
has  come  more  slowly.  Lens  with  not  a  single  building 
standing  has  perhaps  8,000  out  of  its  old  35,000  inhabitants. 
Rheims,  11,000  of  whose  houses  out  of  a  total  of  12,000  must 
be  razed  to  the  ground  before  they  can  be  rebuilt,  has  perhaps 
60,000  inhabitants  out  of  125,000;  St.  Quentin  27,000  out 
of  60,000.     There  is  much  in  the  way  of  temporary  construe- 


so  MANY  CHILDREN 

This  mother  of  Rheims  could  pose  for  the  Mother  Goose  rhyme — though  shoes  are  too 
high,  nowadays,  to  serve  for  homes 


and  shacks  among  the  ruins.  The  major  pointed  out  how 
important  it  was  that  in  an  agricultural  section  like  his,  these 
villagers  should  return,  wherever  the  conditions  permit,  to 
prepare  the  land  for  the  next  harvest,  and  he  showed  us  how 
much  was  already  being  done  in  that  direction.  He  said  that 
without  the  assistance  of  the  American  Red  Cross  this  early 
return  to  his  district  would  have  been  practically  impossible. 

These  examples  are  taken  at  random  from  innumerable 
families  and  villages  testifying  in  no  uncertain  voice  to  the 
profound  love  of  the  soil  in  all  classes  of  the  North.  No 
doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  ultimate  rehabilitation  of 
this  territory  which  has  suffered  most — no  matter  how 
appalling  the  problem  may  appear — when  left  in  the  hands  of 
citizens  whose  patriotism  is  of  such  quality. 

In  the  early  experience  of  the  Refugee  Bureau,  doubt  was 
expressed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  refugees  would  ever 
return  to  their  homes.  This  doubt  has  been  dispelled  by  the 
event.  As  against  the  pre-war  population  of  liberated  France 
of  4,700,000,  our  district  managers  estimate  that  the  present 
population  is  4,300,000  and  a  very  large  number  of  those  who 


tion  and  repairs,  but  it  cannot  be  said  as  yet  that  any  perma- 
nent reconstruction  has  begun. 

The  cities  that  were  behind  the  German  line,  however, 
such  as  Lille,  in  but  small  degree  destroyed,  are  making  satis- 
factory progress.  My  first  visit  to  Lille  after  the  armistice 
showed  a  condition  of  dilapidation  and  enforced  idleness  thai 
was  most  depressing.  The  population,  about  one-half  of  its 
pre-war  normal,  had  been  pillaged  of  everything  of  value 
the  factories  dismantled  and  the  machinery  shipped  to  Ger- 
many. Even  the  metal  fittings  of  cafes  and  hotels  had  beer 
removed.  The  evidences  of  underfeeding  were  noticeable  ir 
the  children  and  a  general  condition  of  lassitude  and  inerti; 
was  in  marked  evidence  in  the  adults. 

Now  smoke  issues  from  some  of  the  factory  chimneys,  tin 
shops  are  open,  the  streets  full  of  an  alert  and  eager  popula 
tion,  the  hotels,  which  were  used  first  by  German  officers  an(, 
later  by  British  officers  as  clubs,  are  restored  to  their  forme 
uses  and  the  only  reminder  of  war  are  the  few  ruined  block 
and  an  occasional  British  traffic  policeman  at  cross  streets 
Roubaix  and  Tourcoing  share  in  this  recovery. 
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The  actual  making  of  the  famous  lace  of  Valenciennes  has 
been  very  largely  done  in  the  homes  of  the  peasants  in  and 
about  Bailleul,  lying  to  the  west  of  Lille,  though  the  industry 
takes  its  name  from  the  more  pretentious  city  to  the  east. 
With  Red  Cross  aid  this  industry  has  been  successfully 
reestablished.  While  its  progress  was  retarded  by  the  serious 
explosion  last  summer  of  a  munition  dump  which  destroyed 
a  section  of  the  partly  repaired  Bailleul,  including  Red  Cross 
headquarters,  it  now  promises  a  return  to  normal  conditions 
within  a  few  years. 

As  emergency  conditions  have  been  succeeded  by  serious 
attempts  at  reconstruction,  the  Red  Cross  has  turned  its  atten- 
tion from  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  the  family  to  those 
of  the  community  as  a  whole.  There  is  scarcely  a  town  or 
village  in  the  entire  devastated  area,  from  the  North  Sea  to 


<rt  E.  Olds,  the  credit  for  the  planning  and  administration 
of  the  relief  work  which  followed  the  armistice. 

Two  fundamental  policies  from  which  there  has  been  no 
essential  variation,  guarded  their  counsels.  The  refugee 
driven  south  by  the  advance  of  the  armies  or  repatriated 
through  Switzerland,  was  accepted  as  an  individual  suffering 
from  a  cataclysm  over  which  he  had  no  control,  and  not  as 
in  any  sense  an  applicant  for  charity.  The  approach  was  that 
of  a  friend  in  need,  and  the  emphasis  was  thrown  from  a 
plan  for  dealing  with  dependents  to  a  constructive  social 
program. 

As  a  corollary,  and  not  less  essential,  it  was  recognized  that 
ways  and  means  could  best  be  indicated  by  the  French  them- 
selves, and  that  French  and  Belgian  cooperation,  both  official 
and  non-official,  was  absolutely  essential. 
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WAR    SALVAGE 

Courage,  ingenuity  and  self-help  have  made  such  homes  as  this  typical  along  the 

Chemin  des  Dames 


Switzerland,  which  has  not  in  this  last  year  felt  the  helping 
hands  held  out  to  it  from  America  through  the  Red  Cross. 
Over  four  thousand  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  northern 
France  and  Belgium  will  have  been  reached  when  the  work 

mes  to  an  end  in  July.  To  the  men,  women  and  school 
hildren  who  have  made  this  possible,  a  more  comprehensive 
tatement  of  what  ha's  been  done  is  due,  and  perhaps  a  more 
ntimate  discussion  of  future  programs. 

My  discussion  of  these  activities  is  limited  to  the  civilian 
elief  work,  and  to  that  section  of  it  which  is  continuing  its 
id  towards  the  rehabilitation  of  the  devastated  areas  of  these 
wo  countries. 

Such  success  as  may  be  obtained  in  this  field  of  Red  Cross 
ictivity  is  fundamentally  due  to  the  wisdom  of  the  initial 
urograms  laid  down  for  it.  The  method  of  distribution  has 
punted  as  much  as  the  material  help  itself.  To  Homer 
Folks,  Edward  T.  Devine,  Edward  Eyre  Hunt  and  Mar- 
:aret  Curtis  are  due  the  successful  launching  and  earlier  de- 
'elopment  of  the  program,  under  the  commissionership  of 
jrayson  M.  P.  Murphy,  and  to  Ernest  P.  Bicknell  and  Rob- 


To  safeguard  the  self-respect  of  the  refugees,  it  was  deter- 
mined early  in  the  work  of  the  Refugee  Bureau,  that  follow- 
ing an  initial  gift  by  which  newly  arrived  families  should  be 
established  in  their  temporary  refuge  in  departments  removed 
from  the  war  zone,  relief  material  should  be  sold  at  nominal 
prices;  that  rents 'should  be  collected  on  the  basis  of  the  allow- 
ance made  by  the  French  government,  and  that  the  proceeds 
should  be  reinvested  for  the  benefit  of  the  communities  in 
which  the  money  was  spent.  This  plan  met  with  the  cordial 
approval  of  the  French  cooperating  societies  and  of  the  pre- 
fects of  the  departments.  Following  the  armistice  and  the 
beginning  of  the  trek  northward  of  the  refugees,  the  closing 
of  the  relief  work  in  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  there- 
mre  found  the  French  committees  in  southern  and  central 
France  with  sums  in  their  hands  and  relief  material  no  longer 
needed.  The  delegates,  of  which  there  was  one  in  each  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  were  instructed  to  ship  the  remain- 
ing merchandise  to  the  new  Red  Cross  warehouses  established 
in  the  devastated  areas,  and  to  forward  the  funds  on  hand  to 
be  used  there. 
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To  many  the  closing  of  the  work  in  the  interior  seemed 
premature,  and  the  outlook  dark  for  the  successful  completion 
of  the  work  so  carefully  planned  and  developed  up  to  that 
point.  Many  programs,  such  as  a  cooperative  farm  scheme 
ror  refugees,  had  hardly  begun  to  function  when  with  the 
armistice  they  were  brought  to  a  sudden  and  unexpected  con- 
clusion. It  was  at  that  time  expected  that  shipments  from  the 
chapters  in  America  would  shortly  cease,  and  that  there  would 
oe  little  available  for  the  tremendous  task  of  rehabilitation 
in  the  North. 

We  may  well  ask,  then,  what  use  was  made  of  the  money 
and  material  left  in  January,  19 19,  and  what  result,  if  any, 
accrued  from  the  many  schemes  initiated  in  the  interior  of 
France  before  the  armistice. 

The  Organization 
The  answers  to  these  questions  form  the  concluding  chapter 
of  the  story  of  the  constructive  social  program  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  told. 

By  the  cordial  agreement  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Liberated 
Regions  in  both  countries,  six  warehouses  were  established  in 
:he  north  of  France,  at  Verdun,  Mezieres,  Chalons,  Laon, 
.Amiens,  and  Lille,  with  an  additional  one  later  at  Rheims, 
and  four  in  Belgium  at  Ghent,  Bruges,  Courtrai  and  Adin- 
icerke.  A  district  manager  with  necessary  warehouses  and 
transportation  was  placed  at  each  center.  The  warehouses 
vere  filled  with  refugee  material  from  points  of  supply;  the 
managers  were  furnished  with  transportation  for  delivery  of 
:hese  supplies  to  the  towns  and  villages. 

Many  relief  committees,  to  a  large  extent  those  of  the 
ranches  of  the  French  Red  Cross  were  already  recognized  by 
the  Ministries  of  the  Devastated  Areas.  These  were  used  as 
distributing  agents,  and  others,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
ministries,  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  actual  distri- 
bution. 

In  departments  like  the  Ardennes,  which  had  been  through- 
out the  war  behind  the  German  lines,  many  of  the  committees 
ased  by  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  (Hoover's) 
vere  used  until  local  committees  could  be  established ;  and, 
lastly,  the  cooperation  of  many  other  American  organizations, 
ilso  recognized  by  the  ministries — such  as  the  Committee  for 
Relief  of  Devastated  France,  the  Smith,  Wellesley,  Vassar, 
3arnard  College  units,  the  Catholic  War  Council,  the  Meth- 
odist and  Baptist  organizations,  the  Friends  Unit  (American 
and  English  Quakers),  the  Jardin  d'Enfants — was  gladly 
accepted,  and  the  units  organized  as  distributing  committees. 

What,  it  will  now  be  asked,  were  the  sources  of  supply 
vnich  made  this  comprehensive  organization  possible? 

The  supplies  of  refugee  clothing  and  furniture  in  Paris 
varehouses  and  at  the  ports  turned  out  to  be  much  larger 
than  was  expected.  The  chapters  in  America  did  not  cease 
their  activities  immediately,  and  large  consignments  of  clotti- 
ng have  been  received  up  to  within  recent  months.  The 
.losing  of  all  American  Red  Cross  army  activities  necessitated 
the  salvaging  of  hospital  barracks,  beds,  bedding,  household 
utensils,  as  well  as  very  large  quantities  of  surgical  dressings, 
and  hospital  equipment  of  all  kinds.  Lastly,  the  American 
army,  after  liquidating  the  great  bulk  of  war  material  to  the 
French  government,  was  instructed  to  turn  over  remaining 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  of  a  value  estimated  at  ten  million  dollars, 
to  the  American  Red  Cross  for  relief  purposes. 

These  supplies  were  shipped  to  the  north  as  fast  as  the 
reconstruction  of  railroads  and  roads  permitted,  and  reached, 
during  1 919,  a  quantity  whose  estimated  value  exceeded  the 
sum  of  170  million  francs. 

As  the  needs  of  eastern  Europe  have  grown  more  pressing, 


more  of  the  donated  material,  including  not  only  garments, 
but  unmade  fabric  or  cloth,  has  been  sent  to  Russia,  Poland 
and  the  Balkans,  and  less  to  France  and  Belgium.  This  left 
for  the  latter  countries  salvage  and  army  supplies  which,  how- 
ever, have  been  made  equally  valuable  through  the  plan  of 
organization  and  distribution. 

This  brings  up  the  policy  of  selling  as  against  giving. 
The  plan  adopted  with  the  refugee  families  returning  to  the 
North  was  to  furnish  them  with  initial  outfits  of  clothing, 
furniture  and  household  utensils,  so  far  as  available.  After 
the  first  outfit,  a  family  was  invited  to  attend  regular  co- 
operative sales  of  its  local  committee,  and  to  purchase  such 
items  as  it  desired,  the  prices  ranging  from  25  per  cent  to  75 
per  cent  of  Red  Cross  costs.  If  families  continued  to  be 
necessitous,  on  account  of  sickness  or  any  reason  beyond  their 
control,  gifts  were  continued. 

The  establishment  of  cooperative  sales  offering  the  oppor- 
tunity of  purchasing  the  necessities  of  life  at  very  low  prices 
in  a  region  where,  for  many  months,  no  such  materials  were  1 
available  at  any  price,  and  later  on  only  at  very  advanced 
prices,  encouraged  the  early  return  of  many  of  the  refugees 
whose  stay  in  the  interior  would  have  been  prolonged  for 
many  months,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  such  an 
organized  agency.  Evidence  of  this  is  furnished  from  many 
points  by  our  French  committees.  It  applies  equally  to  the 
country  districts  and  the  cities.  In  the  former  was  made 
possible  an  earlier  rehabilitation  of  the  fields,  and  in  the  latter, 
shorter  delay  in  the  resumption  of  generally  normal  conditions. 

More  than  four  hundred  barracks  during  this  period  were 
sent  north,  some  shipped  direct  from  the  United  States  and 
others  salvaged  from  hospitals  or  canteens.  In  addition,  two 
hundred  more  steel  barracks  were  shipped  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  at  Washington  direct  to  the  Ministries  of  the 
Liberated  Regions  in  France,  and  distributed  throughout  the 
devastated  areas,  largely  on  the  suggestion  of  our  district 
managers. 

These  barracks  have  been  used,  with  a  few  exceptions,  so  as 
to  benefit,  as  largely  as  possible,  entire  communities,  rather 
than  for  the  purpose  of  housing  individual  families.  A  single 
barrack  has  thus  filled  a  variety  of  uses,  first  as  a  town  hall 
or  a  church,  then  as  a  school-house,  residence  of  the  school 
master  or  both,  warehouse,  cooperative  sales  room,  and  finall) 
as  a  civic  or  recreation  center  for  the  village.  They  hav< 
generally  been  the  focus  of  the  Red  Cross  relief  work  ir 
each  community,  and  still  stand,  marked  with  the  plaque 
The  Gift  of  the  American  People  through  the  American  Rec 
Cross,  as  testimonials  of  the  cooperation  of  the  two  nation 
in  towns  and  villages  scattered  from  the  North  Sea  to  th 
Swiss  border. 

Change  of  Administration 

In  July  1919  came  a  radical  change  of  administration.  B 
that  time  the  French  and  Belgian  committees  were  well  es 
tablished,  and  the  prefectoral  governments  of  the  department 
were  supplied  in  larger  measure  with  means  of  transport; 
tion.  The  warehouses,  therefore,  in  France  and  Belgiun 
were  turned  over  to  French  and  Belgian  committees.  A 
Red  Cross  transportation  was  withdrawn  to  Paris  and  largel 
disposed  of,  and  but  a  single  district  manager  left  in  eac 
region. 

From  this  time  shipments  have  been  made  from  poin 
of  supply  to  regional  committees  (five  or  more  in  a  depar 
ment)  who  in  turn  have  distributed,  with  the  use  of  goven 
ment  transportation,  to  the  smaller  towns  and  villages.  Tl 
function  of  the  district  manager  became  that  of  supervisir 
shipments,    communicating   to    Paris    the    needs   of   his   cor 
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munities,  and  giving  advice  and  counsel  to  his  various  com- 
mittees. Supplies  have  not  been  lessened,  but  rather  in- 
creased since  that  time.  The  committees  have  more  gener- 
ally than  before  disposed  of  Red  Cross  material  by  sales 
rather  than  gifts,  and  by  this  method  have  very  definitely 
broadened  their  sphere  of  action. 

Moreover  the  Red  Cross  leaves  the  disposition  of  funds 
resulting  from  sales  to  the  French  and  Belgian  committees, 
acting  for  them  when  requested,  and  advising  whenever  asked, 
with  the  sole  restriction  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  shall, 
in  every  case,  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  in 
which  the  sales  are  held. 

Investments 

These   funds  have,  therefore,  been  invested  in  such  a  way 

as  to  supply  the  communities  with   articles  which   the   Red 

Cross  has  not  been  able  to  furnish.     In  the  beginning  this 

took  the  form  of  articles  of  clothing,  household  utensils  and 

furniture,  sometimes  food.     As  the  communities  became  more 

established,    the   purchases   changed    to    farming    implements, 

1  farm  animals,  and  building  materials.     At  the  present  time 

the  investments  made  are  of  a  more  permanent  character  and 

J  take  the   form   of   dispensary   buildings   and   equipment,   hos- 

:  pitals,  civic  centers,  public  baths,  etc. 

There  remain  now  something  like  5,000,000  francs  in  the 

hands  of  these  various   French  committees  to  be  applied   to 

:       what  may  be  termed  more  or  less  permanent   welfare  mem- 

1      orials  of  the  French  and  American  cooperation  in  relief  work 

alt     in  devastated  areas  of  France  and  about  2,000,000  francs  to 

be  used  similarly  in  Belgium. 

Committee  proposals  have  not  always  seemed  to  be  based 
on  strict  necessity.  Communities  have  generally  chosen  a 
church  in  preference  to  a  civic  center,  and  a  school  rather 
than  a  public  bath.  A  committee  of  farmers  in  the  Ardennes 
proposed  to  spend  four  thousand  francs  which  they  had 
on  hand  for  church  bells.  In  the  discussion  it  was  made 
plain  that  this  was  not  for  religious  reason,  but  to  regulate 
the  hours  of  toil,  since  the  farmers  had  no  watches  and  had 
always  depended  on  the  church  bells  for  their  notice  to  quit 
work. 

Through  the  many  investments  which  the  shipments  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  resulting  purchases  have  made  possible, 
scij  I  a  more  or  less  complete  program  of  social  service  has  been 
in  established  in  more  than  four  thousand  cities,  towns  and 
villages  of  Belgium  and  France.  This  has,  of  course,  been 
possible  only  through  the  complete  devotion  of  the  French 
and  Belgian  cooperating  committees. 

These  men  and  women,  largely  women,  who  have  worked 
in  hospitals  and  canteens  during  the  entire  war,  have,  since 
the  armistice,  established  themselves  in  the  north  under  the 
most  trying  conditions  as  to  health  and  personal  comfort. 
They  have  not  only  been  most  devoted  adherents  to  the  aims 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  but  they  have  added  to  that, 
intense  sympathy  for  their  own  suffering  people  and  the  love 
of  the  soil,  which  makes  them  unique  among  peoples.  In 
many  villages,  completely  destroyed,  they  have  established  a 
group  of  barracks  which  has  served  as  a  center  for  friendly 
aid  and  counsel  for  districts  including  thirty-five  or  forty 
other  villages. 

In  these  centers  are  generally  found  a  little  hotel  for  the 
accommodation  of  new  arrivals,  a  hospital  and  dispensary,  in- 
cluding a  maternity  ward,  a  center  for  sales  and  recreation, 
a  library,  and  often  a  center  from  which  tractors  and  other 
farm  machinery  are  loaned  for  work  in  the  fields.  These 
enters  are  not  confined  to  the  borders  of  the  devastated 
area,  but  are  found  in  those  villages  which  lay  in  the  very 
center  of  the  battlefields. 
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PEACE    USES 

A  Red   Cross  barracks  becomes  a  little  red 
schoolhouse 

With  indomitable  courage  and  preseverance,  the  farmer- 
peasants  come  back,  and  with  the  kindly  counsel  of  their 
committees,  start  work  with  their  plow,  and  in  many  cases, 
without  waiting  to  fill  up  the  shell  holes,  plant  their  crop* 
and  build  their  dwellings  out  of  the  metal  and  other  refuse 
from  the  battlefield  itself.  Later  developments  tend  rather 
to  a  general  health  program  and  to  civic  improvements.  In 
this  connection,  a  special  word  should  be  said  for  Belgium. 

Through  conditions  which  we  had  not  anticipated,  the 
Belgian  government  left  largely  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
the  work  of  relief  in  Flanders.  The  territory,  while  small, 
is  desperately  devastated  and  in  normal  times  provides  for 
a  very  large  population. 

A  closely  knit  and  very  elastic  democratic  organization  of 
the  Belgian  committees  was  developed  with  Roulers  as  a  cen- 
ter, based  on  a  controlling  committee  made  up  of  delegate* 
from  six  regional  committees,  representing  the  entire  area, 
and  this  organization  has  been  the  chief  stabilizing  influence 
in  the  region. 

The  system  of  selling  in  France  has  been  even  more  largely 
developed  in  Belgium,  since  the  Belgians  were  familiar  with 
the  idea  of  cooperation  in  buying  and  selling  previous  to 
the  war.  The  reinvestment  of  the  money  has  followed  the 
same  evolution  as  in  France,  and  has  been  further  extended. 
Actual  farms  were  bought  and  established  for  the  raising  of 
poultry.  Concrete  and  other  building  material  was  imported 
in  large  quantities  from  England. 

Distribution  of  Coal 
Unlike  France  the  largest  single  item,  however,  has  beer 
coal.  No  coal  being  available  through  government  or  other 
agencies  for  the  entire  territory,  it  became  clear  that  this, 
beyond  all  others,  was  the  serious  and  immediate  need.  A 
special  bureau  was  therefore  created  by  our  zone  manager, 
and  several  hundred  carloads  of  coal  were  purchased  in  the 
mines  in  and  about  Charleroi,  the  government  at  first  fur- 
nishing the  cartage,  the  American  Red  Cross  itself,  later  on, 
doing  this  part  of  the  work.  Two  hundred-fifty  kilos  of 
coal  were  distributed  to  families  a  month  in  the  most  seriously 
devastated  parts  of  the  region — a  distribution  which  still  con- 
tinues, although  it  is  being  gradually  reduced  as  the  govern- 
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ment  takes  it  over.  Recent  reports  show  that  more  than 
37,000  individuals  a  month  have  been  reached  by  this  dis- 
tribution.    The  coal  is  sold  at  little  less  than  cost  price. 

The  health  program  in  Belgium  has  reached  a  further 
development,  through  local  conditions,  thain  that  of  France. 
In  the  battle  line  territory,  no  physicians,  no  dispensaries,  no 
hospitals  existed  or  could  have  existed  without  American 
Red  Cross  cooperation.  Through  this  cooperation  seven  Bel- 
gian physicians  are  employed  who,  with  Red  Cross  am- 
bulances, make  regular  tours  of  their  district  every  day  in  the 
week.  Two  hospitals,  one  with  a  fairly  complete  operating 
theater  (the  only  one  in  devastated  Flanders),  are  under  the 
American  Red  Cross  committee  control.  A  tuberculosis 
sanatorium  has  been  purchased  and  is  being  equipped  in  the 
North.  Many  dispensaries,  two  of  permanent  brick  con- 
struction, are  actually  in  operation,  or  in  process  of  develop- 
ment. Several  isolated  maternity  wards  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

School  Lunches 

The  Belgian  organization  is  doing  much  also  for  the  chil- 
dren. A  school  colony  has  been  established  at  Ypres,  ad- 
ministered by  the  local  clergy  and  sisters  of  charity,  while 
the  Junior  Red  Cross,  with  the  cooperation  of  our  zone  man- 
ager, and  A.  R.  C.  supplies  is  now  furnishing  school  lunches 
to  over  5,000  Belgian  children  daily.  This  very  nourishing 
meal  is  making  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the 
children,  though  it  is  furnished  at  the  price  per  meal  allowed 
by  the  Belgian  government,  namely,  thirty  centimes.  Most  of 
these  schools  are  held  in  Red  Cross  barracks,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  cost  of  the  meal  is  paid  by  the  Belgian  government, 
the  actual  expenses  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  consist  only  of 
the  equipment  of  the  kitchens  and  maintenance  of  a  small 
personnel. 

The  work  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  affords  not  only  this 
very,  substantial  assistance  to  the  communities,  but  is  develop- 
ing the  sentiment  of  loyal  friendship  between  these  Belgian 
children  and  their  American  friends,  through  its  chains  of 
correspondence. 

In  France  the  Junior  Red  Cross  has  sent  a  thousand  or 
more  children  to  homes  in  the  South  for  the  winter,  is  aiding 
an  open  air  school  outside  of  the  city  of  Rheims  and  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  adoption  of  war  orphans,  with  funds  fur- 
nished by  the  members  of  the  A.  E.  F.  This  work  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross,  which  offers  so  great  a  hope  of  develop- 
ment for  the  American  schoolboy  and  schoolgirl,  will  con- 
tinue long  after  the  adult  work  in  these  countries  has  ceased. 
Through  a  continued  exchange  of  information  it  promises  to 
become  a  most  powerful  medium  for  the  development  of 
good-will  among  the  nations  for  the  coming  generation. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  work  of  the  Jardin 
d'Enfants,  representing  the  contributions  of  the  Kindergarten 
Association  of  America  in  France.  This  organization  has 
established  kindergarten  centers  in  twelve  mining  towns  of 
the  Pas  de  Calais.  Not  only  is  free  instruction  and  care 
given  to  the  younger  children  in  these  cities,  in  number  about 
700,  but  the  kindergarten  barracks  are  made  recreation  cen- 
ters for  many  times  that  number  of  older  children. 

Last  Christmas,  municipal  Christmas  trees  were  held  ir 
seven  of  these  cities;  at  each  one  was  to  be  seen  the  moving 
spectacle  of  thousands  of  refugees  from  the  surrounding 
towns,  standing  in  the  mud  and  rain  among  the  ruins,  sing- 
ing patriotic  songs  and  exchanging  their  heartfelt  expressions 
of  gratitude  for  the  slight  gifts  of  toys,  fruit  and  candy  dis- 
tributed to  the  children. 
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This  expression  of  friendship  and  encouragement  was  worth 
to  the  patient  refugees  many  times  its  actual  cost.  The  French 
government  has  been  sufficiently  interested  in  the  work  of 
this  organization  to  ask  Fannibelle  Curtis,  its  directress,  to 
spend  three  months  a  year  during  the  next  five  years,  in  in- 
structing French  kindergartners  in  American  methods. 

Since  last  July,  while  the  shipment  of  Red  Cross  supplies 
to  the  North  has  increased,  the  work  of  administration  has' 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  An  American  Red  Cross  per- 
sonnel of  twenty-five  people  makes  up  the  entire  force,  both 
in  Paris  and  the  North. 

The  announcement  of  the  completion  of  our  shipments 
in  the  near  future  brings  civilian  relief  work  in  France 
to  a  close.  The  progress  of  these  regions  toward  normal  con- 
ditions seems  to  warrant  this  withdrawal.  The  shipments 
will  of  necessity  continue  well  into  June ;  this,  with  the 
resulting  sales,  will  carry  the  committees  fairly  well  through 
the  summer.  For  the  rest  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  very 
much  larger  crop  in  this  region  than  last  year.  The  French 
government  has  made  liberal  advances  to  its  farmers  against 
war  damages,  and  this  added  to  the  indomitable  energy  and 
perseverance  of  the  farmers  themselves,  has  brought  into  cul- 
tivation a  very  much  larger  area  than  was  expected.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  believe  that  by  January,  1921,  all  the  land 
along  the  battle  line  which  is  worth  recovery  will  be  under 
cultivation.  The  Belgian  government  has  made  considerable 
advances  to  its  industries,  so  that  the  factories  are  rebuilding 
very  rapidly,  and  new  machinery  is  being  installed.  In 
France  the  reestablishment  of  the  factories  is  left  to  private 
initiative.  In  spite  of  this,  the  industrial  centers,  as  indicated 
above,    are   slowly   recovering. 

The  American  Red  Cross  entered  upon  its  relief  program 
just  as  it  provided  its  hospital  and  other  assistance  for  the 
American  army  to  help  win  the  war.  It  has  never,  however, 
forgotten  the  danger  which  lurks  in  what  is  purely  a  relief 
program.  Its  aim,  therefore,  from  the  beginning  to  its  present 
final  closing,  has  been  to  carry  out  a  consistent  and  constructive 
social  policy  through  which  the  refugees  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium might  be  aided  to  help  themselves,  and  out  of  which 
should  result  a  lasting  friendship  between  America  and  the 
citizens  of  these  two  nations. 

Real  Values 

As  has  been  said,  the  committees  in*  France  and  Belgium 
are  now  using  their  remaining  funds  for  the  establishment 
of  permanent  evidences  of  the  overseas  cooperation.  These 
will  testify,  for  a  few  years,  to  the  gratitude  of  the  recipients 
and  to  the  great  privilege  of  service  furnished  to  the  donors. 
These  tangible  evidences  will,  however,  shortly  pass. 

The  great  benefit  which  the  American  people  have  derived 
from  the  acceptance  of  this  opportunity  is,  I  believe,  beyond 
argument.  Our  giving,  as  is  always  the  case,  discovered  new 
depths  of  supply.  The  needs  of  our  own  home  communities 
appeal  as  they  have  never  done  before.  Thus  our  oversea; 
offer  of  service  and  money  on  an  unprecedented  scale  ha; 
made  possible  the  domestic  program  for  health  and  construe 
tive  social  service  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  of  man) 
other  national  agencies.  Can  we  hope  that  we  have  lef 
something  equally  valuable  with  our  brothers  and  sister: 
across  the  water?  Will  it  be  a  sense  of  the  value  of  organiza 
tion  and  cooperation,  the  belief  in  service  as  a  practical  work 
ing  quality  in  a  citizenship,  or  what  we  call  responsibility  t(, 
the  community  If  we  have  been  able  to  leave  the  smalles 
fraction  of  any  of  these,  the  effort  and  the  expenditure  wll 
surely  not  have  been  in  vain. 
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Posters  and  Paving  Stones 


New  Implements  of  Agitation  Employed  in  the  German  Revolution 

By  Katherine  S.  Dreier 
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NO  form  of  art  should  so  reflect  passing  life  as 
the  poster.  For  the  poster  is  a  call  to  the  people 
of  today — not  of  yesterday,  not  of  tomorrow, 
but  of  the  moment.  Therefore,  to  arrest  the 
passing,  hurrying  person,  the  poster  must  sound  a  call  either 
of  such  discord  that  it  holds  the  moving  masses,  or  with 
such  sympathetic  vibration  that  it  causes  them  to  pause. 

The  German  poster  before  the  war  ha'd 
practically  reached  the  last  word  in  achieve- 
ment as  an  advertisement  for  merchandise. 
It  was  beginning  to  be  copied  by  other  coun- 
tries, as  the  simplicity  secured  was  the  great- 
est accomplishment  in  this  form  of  art. 

Times  have  changed.  The  poster  of  the 
revolution  and  the  reconstruction  period  had 
to  face  new  problems.  It  had  to  speak  to 
the  masses,  not  to  a  chosen  few.  Therefore, 
the  posters  of  pre-war  days  were  not  the 
posters  to  which  the  new  government  could 
turn  in  order  to  awaken  and  build  up  a 
wholesome  spirit. 

With  the  passing  of  the  monarchy  the 
bourgeois  classes  as  well  as  the  aristocracy 
had  fallen  into  disfavor,  for  the  German 
people  felt  that  if  the  bourgeois  classes, 
which  had  upheld  the  culture  and  the  morale 
of  the  country,  or  had  claimed  they  did,  had 
not  been  so  smug,  so  eager  to  enter  the  more 
privileged  class  of  aristocrats,  they  would 
have  safeguarded  the  old  government  from 
committing  such  terrible  blunders  as  the 
U-boat  campaign,  which  brought  Amer- 
ica into  the  war,  or  even  the  earlier  one  of 
marching  through  Belgium,  which  brought  in 
England.  These  were  blunders  which  the 
old  government  made  because  it  was  drunk 
with  power,  and  which  the  bourgeois  classes 
permitted  in  spite  of  the  responsibility  that 
was  theirs  to  safeguard  the  nation  a's  a  whole. 
Therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  powers  that 
had  risen  to  the  surface,  the  bourgeois 
classes  had  to  be  chastened  and  disciplined. 
With  the  disfavor  of  the  bourgeois  classes 
came  also  the  disfavor  of  their  art.  The 
bourgeois  class  in  its  over  culture  had  resisted 
all  progress  of  new  thoughts  in  the  arts  and 
philosophy,  and  therefore  their  interpreters  in 
art  could  not  be  expected  to  give  expression  to 
a  new  political  spirit.  Besides,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  this  art  to  express  passion ;  for  the 
art  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  Germany  was  steeped  in  realism,  and  real- 
ism goes  hand  in  hand  with  scepticism.  No 
matter  what  subject  these  realists  painted, 
whether  landscapes,  peasants,  or  working  peo- 
ple,   they    painted    them    as    subjects — from 


without — not,  as  related  to  themselves,  from  within.  There- 
fore, it  was  but  natural  that  the  most  dead  posters  were  is- 
sued by  the  most  conservative  wing  of  the  political  parties  of 
the  new  government,  while  the  best  were  those  of  the  most 
radical,  for  the  radical  painter  was  alive  to  the  question  of 
freedom.  Germany  turned  for  its  new  posters  to  the  men 
who  had  brought  about  a   bloodless   revolution  several  years 
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THE   YOUNG    FREEDOM 

A  poster  in  red  and  black  by  Pechstein.    An  example  of  the  new  form  of 
political  poster,  which  must  try  to  reach  the  masses  and  not  just  a  chosen  few 
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*TpHE  two  large  posters  reproduced 
■*■  above  illustrate  the  popular  appeal 
made  by  the  national  administration  in 
the  name  of  national  unity.  In  red, 
yellow  and  blue  the  first  poster,  by 
Cesar  Klein,  forces  attention.  Work- 
men, cityfolk,  peasants,  soldiers,  from 
all  over  Germany,  it  calls  to  come  to- 
gether in  the  national  assembly.  Op- 
posite is  a  poster  in  red,  green  and 
black  by  Heinz  Fuchs.  It  arrests  the 
public  by  its  discord,  then  holds  it  by 
the  artistic  balance,  to  "Do  your  duty; 
work." 


Armistice     Period 
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npHE  four  small  posters  at  the  bot- 
-*■  tom  are  brought  out  to  counteract 
what,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ebert  admin- 
istration, are  forces  for  disunion,  or 
reaction :  a  warning  by  the  Socialists 
against  the  Catholic  party — a  purely 
domestic  poster;  peace  as  a  motto — to 
be  reached  through  public  order;  an 
anti-militaristic  challenge  to  remember 
the  horrors  of  war — and  to  vote 
"  socialistic " ;  a  warning  that  in  the 
path  of  anarchy,  only  misery  and  de- 
struction can  follow. 
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before  the  war — the  Free  Sessionists,  who  had  created  a  new 
expression  in  art.  Pechstein,  Cesar,  Klein,  Richter,  and  Heinz 
Fuchs  were  the  men  chosen. 

It  can  be  readily  understood  when  one  knows  the  inside 
history  of  the  feelings  of  the  German  people  why  it  was  that 
official  Germany  turned  toward  the  most  modern  German 
painters  for  the  posters  with  which  to  awaken  and  build  up 
a  wholesome  spirit.  This  art  has  a  spirit  of  conviction 
amounting  to  a  religious  fervor  which  was  necessary.  It  was 
necessary  to  swing  the  German  mind  from  abstract  specula- 
tion and  discussions  to  facts;  from  chaotic  sentiments  to  con- 
structive actions.  That  they  succeeded  can  be  realized  when 
one  sees  how  everyday  life  goes  on  under  the  conditions  of 
the  mental  strain  of  defeat  and  physical  hardships,  which 
would  crush   most   of   us. 

One  must  remember  that  the  modern  movement  in  art 
in  Europe  is  a  recognized,  concerted  international  effort,  not 
an   apparently   spasmodic   form   of   expression   as   here   in  the 


United  States.  All  the  various  forms  of  modern  art  have 
been  collected  by  German  critics  under  the  name  of  expres- 
sionism, for  whether  it  is  expressionism,  or  cubism,  or  futur- 
ism, it  is  trying  to  give  expression  from  within.  This  move- 
ment is  a  protest  against  dead  convictions  which  prevent  the 
new  life  from  breaking  ground.  It  is,  therefore  an  art  which 
does  not  belong  to  preconceived  ideas.  The  art  of  the  past 
belonged  to  the  cultured,  to  the  old,  smooth  running  Europe 
now  gone.  The  Europe  loved  because  of  its  gentleness  and 
courtesies,  its  small  pleasant  luxuries  within  the  means  of  the 
many;  a  Europe  almost  ready-made,  so  smoothly  and  like 
clock-work  did  life  run.  The  art  of  today  belongs  to  the 
people — the  people  in  a  Europe  of  chaos  where  life  is  full  of 
unrest,  where  all  sorts  of  forces  for  good  and  for  evil  have 
been  stirred  up  which  make  life  anything  but  the  smooth- 
running  machine  of  the  Europe  that  is  gone.  What  draws 
the  people  to  this  art  is  the  instinct  for  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom. 
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THE   PROOF   OF  THE   POSTER 


nnHE  poster  to  the  left,  by  Klein,  tells  its  story 
-*•  without  words — idle  workers,  starving  children — 
an  example  of  the  new  school  of  billboard  appeal. 
The  poster  just  above  is  an  example  of  the  old 
methods  which,  before  the  war,  were  regarded  as  the 
means  to  the  last  ivord  in  commercial  art.  It  might 
do  for  the  sale  of  coal,  but  does  not  stimulate  action, 
as  a  call  to  work  in  the  coal  fields  should. 


Freedom  of  the  Screen  vs.  Censorship 

By  W.  D.  McGuire  Jr. 

EXECUTIVE    SECRETARY,    NATIONAL   BOARD   OF   REVIEW    OF    MOTION    PICTURES 


THE  article  in  the  Survey  for  April  17  entitled  Bos- 
ton and  the  "  Movie  "  Censorship,  telling  of  the 
efforts  being  made  throughout  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  impose  a  censorship  on  the  people's  amuse- 
ment, the  motion  picture,  through  legislative  action,  is  mis- 
leading in  many  particulars.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that 
something  be  said  for  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  freedom 
rather  than  reform  of  the  screen. 
To  quote  the  article : 

Three  hundred  and  forty-seven  organizations  in  Massachusetts 
are  working  for  state  supervision  of  motion  pictures.  (Note  the 
careful  avoidance  of  that  unpopular  and  un-American  word  "cen- 
sorship.") They,  through  their  boards  of  directors  or  in  general 
I  assembly,  have  considered  the  need  and  the  remedy,  which  is  em- 
bodied in  a  bill  that  calls  for  state  control  through  a  system  of 
previewing  of  every  film  before  it  is  shown. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  organizations  have  passed  resolutions 
favoring  censorship,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  individuals 
only,  members  of  different  clubs  or  organizations  have  pre- 
sumed to  speak  for  the  groups  of  which  they  happen  to  be 
members.  This  organized  interest  is  said  to  have  "  crystal- 
lized "  itself  into  the  "  State  Committee  for  Motion  Pic- 
tures." The  following  quotations  from  the  certified  steno- 
graphic report  of  a  conference  held  in  Boston  on  September 
26  appears  however  to  challenge  the  statement.  The  chair- 
man of  an  informal  conference  committee  in  speaking: 

My  impression  is  that  we  have  come  together  this  afternoon  to 
perfect  plans  for  an  organization  and  to  determine  what  is  the  best 
thing  to  do  and  the  best  method  of  accomplishing  it.  It  has  just 
been  carried  a  step  farther,  however,  and  it  is  proposed  to  formulate 
a  bill  on  state  censorship  and  carry  it  to  the  legislature  next  Jan- 
uary. ...  It  might  be  a  good  plan  to  have  a  General  Com- 
mittee and  Executive  Committee — the  General  Committee  consisting 
of  various  organizations  to  be  representative  of  the  state.  It  would 
not  make  much  more  machinery,  but  it  would  enable  us  to  know 
what  organizations  are  backing  us.  We  could  go  to  the  legislature 
and  say  these  are  the  various  organizations  for  which  we  speak. 
.  .  .  We  also  need  an  Executive  Committee  for  this  new  organ- 
ization. 

One  gentleman  present  stated  I  believe  "  the  bill  (for  state 
censorship)  could  spring  from  a  group  of  social  workers  like 
this,  provided  they  get  themselves  out  of  the  way  as  rapidly 
as  possible  when  the  bill  comes  before  the  legislature."  Act- 
ing on  his  advice,  the  state  was  flooded  with  postals  asking 
individuals  and  organizations  if  they  were  in  favor  of  "  better 
pictures,"  and  if  so,  urging  them  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
State  Committee,  whose  avowed  aim  was  censorship,  though 
this  fact  was  not  stated  on  the  card.  The  Boston  Record, 
in  referring  to  this  matter  in  an  editorial  headed  Keep  the 
Issue  Clear,  pointed  out  that  censorship  does  not  make  better 
pictures.  It  only  makes  fair  pictures  poor  and  bad  pictures 
worse.  The  late  Justice  Gaynor  of  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  state  recognized  this 
when,  as  mayor  of  New  York  city,  Judge  Gaynor  vetoed  a 
proposal  for  municipal  censorship.  In  taking  this  action  he 
said  in  part: 

There  seem  to  be  a  few  among  us  who  wish  us  to  retrace  our 
steps  and  resort  to  censorships  again  in  advance  of  publication  and 
make  it  a  crime  to  publish  anything  not  permitted  in  advance  by 
tiie  censor.  Do  they  know  what  they  are  doing?  Do  they  know 
anything  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  subject?  Do  they 
know  that  the  censorships  of  past  ages  did  immeasurably  more 
harm  than  good?  Do  they  ever  stop  to  think  that  such  censorships 
now  would  do  even  more  harm  than  they  did  in  past  ages  in  com- 
parison with  what  little  good  they  might  possibly  do?  I  do  not 
believe  the  people  of  this  country  are  ready  to  permit  any  censor 
to  decide  in  advance  what  may  be  published  for  them  to  read  or 
what  pictures  may  be  exhibited  to  them. 

"  The  work  of  the  committee  started  with  no  preconceived 
notions  of  what  was  needed,"  states  the  article.     The  steno- 


graphic report  of  the  first  meeting,  however,  proves  that  from 
the  outset  state  censorship  of  pictures  was1  the  aim  and  object 
of  the  committee. 

It  is  further  stated  that  after  conferences  with  representa- 
tives of  the  commercial  motion  picture  interests  it  was  not 
until  "  it  became  certain  that  no  form  of  agreement  could  be 
reached  that  a  bill  was  filed  with  the  present  legislature  ask- 
ing for  a  pre-review  (censorship)  of  every  film  by  the  state 
(political  appointee)  before  exhibition."  The  writer  is  con- 
vinced of  their  wisdom  in  "  failing  to  reach  an  agreement  " 
for  political  control.  The  motion  picture  producers  have  seen 
the  Chicago  Municipal  Censorship  used  as  a  source  of  dis- 
honesty and  graft  by  the  police  officials.  They  have  seen  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Censorship  used  as  a  political 
football  by  successive  administrations  until  it  has  become  a 
joke  to  anyone  familiar  with  its  activities  in  the  interest  of 
public  morality. 

States  the  writer  of  the  article: 

That  regulation  or  pre-view  is  necessary  has  been  acknowledged 
by  the  large  majority  of  the  film  interests  by  their  voluntary  sub- 
mission of  their  films  to  an  unofficial  Board  of  Censors  with  agree- 
ment to  abide  by  its  decisions. 

This  obviously  refers  to  the  National  Board  of  Review.  It 
is  a  correct  statement  of  fact  except  so  far  as  the  term  "  cen- 
sors "  implies  arbitrary  authority.  The  resolutions  referred 
to  in  the  Survey  article  as  adopted  at  Rochester  simply  re- 
affirm organized  recognition  of  the  National  Board  of  Review- 
as  the  one  existing  organization  for  motion  picture  review  of 
a  democratic  character  and  agreement  to  accept  the  decisions 
of  the  National  Board  as  representative  of  public  opinion.  It 
is  a  far  cry  from  this  participation  in  a  cooperative  editorship 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  political  censorship.  The 
National  Board  of  Review  is  a  democratic  institution,  work- 
ing with  the  cooperation  of  the  motion  picture  producers  in 
the  public  interest.  Its  decisions  are  conveyed  through  its 
weekly  bulletin  to  corresponding  city  officials  charged  with 
the  regulation  of  motion  pictures  and  are  accepted  in  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  thirty-eight  states — the  vast  majority  of  which 
support  the  board  financially  by  paying  for  this  bulletin  serv- 
ice. The  National  Board  charges  a  fee  for  the  review  of 
films.  This  plan  has  since  been  adopted  by  the  four  existing 
state  boards  and  is  the  very  plan  by  which  the  State  Com- 
mittee on  Motion  Pictures  proposes  to  finance  the  Massa: 
chusetts  Board,  but  the  author  of  the  article  in  question 
omitted  to  say  so  though  offering  the  plan  as  a  criticism 
of  the  National  Board  by  the  statement,  "  It  receives  its 
support  largely  from  the  film  interests."  The  State  Board 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  held  up  as  a  model,  receives  its 
entire  support  from  the  film  interests  and  the  Massachusetts 
censorship,  if  established  under  the  bill  proposed  by  the  State 
Committee  will  do  likewise. 

Regarding  the  statement  reported  to  have  been  made  by 
its  chairman,  Everett  D.  Martin,  that  the  National  Board 
was  organized  "  at  the  express  request  of  the  manufacturers," 
Dr.  Martin  has  asked  that  it  be  emphatically  stated  in  reply 
that  this  is  simply  a  mis-quotation  from  a  general  statement 
regarding  the  work  of  the  National  Board  made  by  him  when 
attending  the  conference  in  Boston.  The  National  Board  was 
organized  in  1909  for  work  in  New  York  city,  and  its  work 
was  extended  to  a  national  scope  at  the  request  of  city  offi- 
cials in  different  parts  of  the  country  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  motion  picture  producers.  The  spirit  of  the  National 
Board  as  opposed  to  that  of-  the  State  Board  of  Pennsylvania 
is  best  expressed  by  Dr.  Martin  in  the  following  statement 
made  by  him  in  accepting  its  chairmanship: 

IS! 


-. 
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It  is  with  a  good  deal  of  reluctance  that  I  have  accepted  the  chair- 
manship of  an  organization  which  has  the  responsibility  of  telling 
people  in  general  what  sort  of  pictures  it  is  good  for  them  to  see. 
At  best  it  is  a  rather  presumptuous  thing  to  do  and  I  doubt  if  any- 
one is  wise  enough  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  more  good  than  harm 
may  result  from  it  all.  The  task  requires  a  kind  of  reflective  think- 
ing which  transcends  all  narrow  sectarian  and  provincial  prejudice 
and  is  at  the  same  time  sympathetic,  human  and  capable  of  under- 
standing what  the  average  man  wants.     .    .    . 

To  clear  up  the  reference  to  the  National  Board's  report  of 
investigation  among  probation  officers,  as  to  the  effects  of  mo- 
tion pictures  in  relation  to  juvenile  delinquency — the  investi- 
gation was  carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  the  American 
Probation  Association.  "  Motion  Pictures  Not  Guilty  " — 
this  is  the  verdict  based  on  the  reports  from  the  chief  probation 
officers  of  juvenile  courts  in  cities  of  ten  thousand  population 
and  over  throughout  the  United  States.  The  questionnaire 
was  not  sent  to  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  miscellaneous 
probation  officers  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  to  which  Mr. 
Parsons  refers.  It  was  sent  to  the  chief  probation  officers  of 
juvenile  courts  only  and  the  case  for  state  censorship  of  mo- 
tion pictures  on  the  ground  that  they  are  a  cause  of  juvenile 
delinquency  is  thrown  out  of  court  on  the  verdict.  Indeed 
two  out  of  five  officers,  quoted  in  the  investigation  as  report- 
ing cases  for  which  they  held  motion  pictures  responsible,  are 
in  states  having  state  boards  of  censorship,  namely  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio,  and  in  all  the  replies  received  from  all  the 
probation  officers,  not  one  suggests  in  any  way  the  establish- 
ment of  state  censorship  as  the  solution.  The  full  report  will 
be  sent  for  the  asking  and  speaks  for  itself. 

The  quotation  of  Dr.  Twombly  taken  from  the  Church- 
man :  "  A  comparison  of  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Board  with  that  of  the  National  Board  of  Review,  which 
does  the  censoring  for  the  country  at  large,  shows  the  true 
situation  " — is  fortunately  true.  As  Dr.  Twombly  points  out, 
more  pictures  are  condemned  and  more  eliminations  are  made 
by  the  State  Board  than  by  the  National  Board.  For  exam- 
ple, the  National  Board  did  not  delete  the  pictures  from  the 
news  weeklies  showing  the  actual  conditions  in  the  coal  re- 
gions during  the  strike,  nor  condemn  Brieux's  play,  Damaged 
Goods,  nor  make  over  forty  eliminations  in  The  Miracle  Man. 
The  Pennsylvania  Board  did  all  of  these  things.  George 
Coleman,  director  of  the  Forum  at  Ford  Hall,  Boston,  writes: 

Our  showing  of  the  "  Miracle  Man  "  at  Ford  Hall,  with  an  hour's 
discussion  following,  was  entirely  satisfactory  and  I  heard  little  or 
no  complaint  with  reference  to  the  film  as  a  whole.  There  were 
one  or  two  finicky  criticisms  by  one  or  two  who  were  looking  for 
trouble,  but  nothing  at  all  serious. 

Dr.  Twombly's  comparison  rebounds  to  the  injury  of  his 
argument. 

As  to  the  reference  to  the  Boston  plan,  which  the  article 
states  that  "  the  industry,  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Board  of  Review,  is  trying  to  superimpose  upon  the  rest  of 
the  country,"  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  it  has  been  de- 
clared by  a  number  of  leading  editorial  writers  in  Massa- 
chusetts the  best  plan  devised  for  the  regulation  of  motion 
pictures.  The  plan  has  also  been  endorsed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Mayors  and 
other  City  Officials.  In  their  report  the  principle  of  state 
censorship  was  unanimously  condemned.  The  Boston  plan 
was  not  devised  by  the  motion  picture  industry  or  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Review  but  by  the  commissioner  of  licenses 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  who  has  been  reappointed  to  office  by 
the  mayor  of  every  administration  for  the  past  eighteen  years. 

There  are  four  states  where  state  censorship  exists.  The 
principle  has  been  repudiated  in  twenty-eight  states,  in- 
cluding New  York  state,  where  proposals  to  establish  state 
boards  have  been  introduced  in  the  legislatures.  The  author 
of  the  article  referred  to  says,  "  A  bill  has  been  reported  for 
state  censorship  with  only  three  dissenting  votes."  She  does 
not  however  point  out  that  the  State  Motion  Picture  Com- 
mittee bill  was  turned  down  and  a  police  censorship  bill  sub- 
stituted. Leading  editors  of  the  press  of  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  carried  editorials  condemning  this  attempt  to 
saddle  a  censorship  on  the  entertainment  of  the  masses. 


In  Judge  Anderson's 
Court 

OUITE  suddenly,  with  the  end  of  the  week,  the  hear- 
ings in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  case  of  the  Boston  Communists  came 
to  an  end.  Through  Judge  Anderson's  order,  the  federal 
court  has  granted  the  writs  of  habeas  corpus  which  will 
take  the  prisoners  out  of  the  custody  of  the  immigration 
authorities  and  place  them  within  the  control  of  the  court. 
Judge  Anderson  also  ordained  that  bail  should  be  fixed  at 
$500  against  the  sums  of  $5,000  and  $10,000  under  which  the 
immigration  authorities  had  held  the  prisoners  at  Deer  Island 
since  the  nationwide  raids  in  which  they  were  taken.  Some  of 
the  cases  have  not  yet  been  disposed  of  and  are  covered  in  the 
order.  Thirteen  writs  are  actually  authorized.  More  will 
be  added  later  and  additional  petitions  as  the  deportation 
warrants  are  issued  from  Washington. 

Of  course  this  act  of  Judge  Anderson's  is  in  no  direct 
sense  a  disposition  of  action  brought  by  the  petitioners  to 
escape  deportation.  On  that  score,  the  standing  of  the  Com- 
munists under  the  Deportation  Law,  arguments  are  still  to 
be  heard,  pending  the  decision  by  this  or  by  any  higher  court 
to  which  the  cases  are  appealed.  Judge  Anderson  says  that 
it  may  be  six  weeks  before  he  has  himself  made  a  finding  on 
all  these  cases,  and,  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  appeal  by  either 
side  to  the  Appellate  Court  or  Supreme  Court,  a  final  decision 
may  not  be  reached  before  November. 

Three  things  have,  however,  been  accomplished  in  this  pre- 
liminary hearing.  First,  the  alien  is  sustained  by  a  federal 
court  in  his  claim  to  just  and  legal  treatment  under  the 
Constitution.  Second,  both  the  Communist  and  the  panic 
about  him  have  been  robbed  of  their  heroically  melodramatic 
tone,  for  the  Communist  having  been  shown  to  be  less  dread- 
ful than  he  has  been  described,  the  most  vigorous  columns 
about  him  now  stand  in  the  rather  foolish  light  of  sound  and 
fury  signifying  publicity.  And  third,  testimony  as  to  illegal 
and  disorderly  methods  employed  by  governmental  officials 
in  the  name  of  law  and  order  and  as  to  Communist  beliefs, 
is  now  a  matter  of  court  record. 

The  petitioning  attorneys  argued  the  case  upon  two  issues. 
The  first:  that  the  arrests  had  been  made  without  due  legal 
process.  The  second:  that  the  decision  of  the  secretary  of 
labor  upon  the  Communist  party  is  reviewable  by  the  court. 
The  evidence  fell  naturally  under  the  two  heads.  It  would 
seem  that  the  legal  process  bore  more  weight  in  Judge  An- 
derson's mind  than  the  question  of  the  essential  deportability 
of  a  Communist.  The  judge's  indignation  waxed  high  more 
than  once  over  the  revelations  of  practises  per  instructions 
from  Washington.  "  Hang  first  and  try  afterward!  "  he  said 
once,  in  such  a  moment.  "  A  more  lawless  proceeding  is 
hard  to  conceive.  Talk  about  Americanization !  What  we 
need  is  Americanization  of  the  people  who  carry  on  such 
proceedings  as  these !  "  And,  in  a  later  discussion  with 
District  Attorney  Goldberg:  "  Isn't  it  the  duty  of  the  court, 
since  no  evidence  has  yet  been  adduced  that  any  of  them  (the 
Communists)  threatened  to  throw  bombs,  to  issue  writs  and 
then  deal  with  the  question  of  bail?"  The  writs  are  issued. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colyer  demurred  on  the  grounds  of  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  continuing  their  Deer  Island  residence 
at  government  expense  over  fruitless  months  of  waiting  for 
a  trial  which  may  lift  the  obligation  to  go  to  England  where 
they  intend  going  whatever  the  outcome.  They  have  yielded, 
however.  The  rest  remains  to  be  seen.  Fundamentally, 
Judge  Anderson's  record  is  still  the  most  important  thing 
achieved. 

Witnesses,  official  and  alien,  told  degrading  and  dis- 
graceful stories  of  arrests  made  and  houses  searched  without 
semblance  of  warrant ;  of  brutal  and  unfair  hearings  unlaw- 
fully conducted,  of  prison  conditions  incredibly  barbarous,  of 
bail  fixed  upon  a  scale  absolutely  unattainable  by  the  prisoners, 
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and  of  espionage  developed  to  shameful  lengths.     Merely  to 
reproduce  the  points  of  view,  I  quote  my  notes. 

"Did  you  take  anybody  without  a  warrant?"  Judge  Anderson 
asks. 

"  No,"  replies  the  immigration  inspector,  Root  by  name,  "  I  had 
four  warrants  left  over  when  I  got  through.  We  took  them  out  of 
their  homes." 

"Did  you  have  any  search  warrants?" 

"  No.     We  don't  need  any." 

"  So  I  have  observed,"  is  the  judge's  comment.     .    .    . 

On  the  question  of  bail,  Judge  Anderson  pressed  Mr.  Sul- 
livan of  the  Immigration  Commission  very  firmly. 

"  I  want  to  get  it  clear  why  you  fixed  the  bail  so  high,"  said 
the   judge. 

"  I  thought  he  might  not  be  around  when  wanted." 

"  You  didn't  regard  the  $10,000  bail  as  equivalent  to  imprison- 
ment, then  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  thought  he  could  raise  it  in  a  minute." 

"You  knew  these  people  were  wage-earners?" 

The  witness  knew. 

"Well,  didn't  it  occur  to  you  that  $10,000  bail  might  be  equiv- 
alent to  a  denial  of  liberty?" 

"  No,  your  Honor." 

Calling  of  the  petitioners  developed  personal  stories  of  the 
arrests  from  the  radicals  who  were  taken  to  the  station  houses, 
investigated,  and,  afterwards,  either  transported  to  Deer 
Island  or  released.  One  woman,  Stella  Wasiliewska,  testi- 
fied that  she  was  first  shown  her  warrant  at  her  hearing  in 
March,  more  than  two  months  after  her  arrest.  Repeated 
instances  came  to  light  where  individuals  were  refused  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  counsel.  A  young  man,  Ernest  Liberman, 
described  his  hearing:  "When  I  went  in,  I  was  told  to 
answer  all  questions,  as  they  said :  '  You  are  guilty  until  proved 
innocent.'  '  Conditions  on  Deer  Island  have  already  been 
described  vividly  in  a  pamphlet,  The  Soviet  of  Deer  Island, 
and  in  the  report  made  by  Robert  Dunn  to  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  It  is  all  an  ugly  picture  of  uninhabitable  quarters 
suddenly  filled  with  prisoners  against  whose  coming  no  prepa- 
ration had  been  made.  No  food,  very  little  bedding,  no 
heat  in  zero  weather.  On  one  point  everyone  of  the  orisoners 
examined  reiterated  his  complaint;  that,  during  the  first  days 
of  continuous  solitary  confinement,  no  sanitary  provisions  of 
any  sort  were  made. 

The  question  of  espionage  lifted  its  head  more  than  once 
during  the  hearing.  Mr.  Keliher,  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  refused  to  give  any  information  on  his  "  under-cover  " 
agents.  The  best  the  department  could  do  at  any  time  was 
to  insist  that  it  had  no  certain  knowledge  concerning  thes<"- 
things;  which  statement  seems  not  to  have  satisfied  the  court. 
Much  later,  when  Mr.  Katzeff,  attorney  for  the  petitioners, 
suggested  that  various  incriminating  documents  of  Commun- 
ism n  ight  easily  have  been  circulated  and  even  forged  by  the 
Department  of  Justice;  the  district  attorney  made  indignant 
protest.     Judge  Anderson  replied: 

You  needn't  go  any  further.  The  admission  here  that  govern- 
ment under-cover  informants  planned  to  stimulate  Communist 
meetings  to  make  easy  the  arrests  of  members  lays  solid  foundation 
for  an  inference  of  this  kind  and  makes  it  perfectly  easy  to  argue 
that  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  government  might  have  issued 
literature  intended  to  bring  into  condemnation  people  connected  with 
the  party.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  but  there  is  evidence 
here  that  the  government  owns  and  operates  part  of  the  Communist 
party.  That  means  something  to  anyone  who  has  had  experience 
with  spies  in  private  industry.  .  .  .  There  are  all  kinds  of  legit- 
imate inferences  to  be  drawn  as  to  what  will  happen  in  hysterical 
times  like  these  when  you  start  heretic  hunting  and  put  spies  among 
the  heretics  whose  fate  is  at  stake. 

Although  the  final  granting  of  the  writs  may  well  have 
been  an  expression  of  Judge  Anderson's  estimate  upon  the 
whole  procedure,  the  most  significant  part  of  the  case  is  his 
record  of  radicalism  both  in  its  ultimate  bearing  upon  the 
issue  of  deportability  and  in  its  interpretation  of  the  Com- 
munist doctrine.  Judge  Anderson  came  into  his*  own  every 
time  he  had  a  confessed  Communist  on  the  stand.  Not  such 
a  one  as  the  poor  Russian  who  only  knew  he  was  a  Com- 
munist because  the  policeman  who  arrested  him  told  him  so. 
Not  such  a  one  as  the  man  who  wore  a  red  necktie  because 


he  had  no  other  and  "  did  not  understand  revolution  to  be 
a  necktie  "  anyway.  The  judge  early  set  a  standard  of  what 
a  Communist  must  be  in  intelligence  and  experience  and 
forthwith  ruled  out  of  Communism  the  unfortunate  students 
of  night  schools  whose  names  happened  to  appear  on  the 
membership  lists  of  a  party  of  which,  in  many  cases,  they  did 
not  even  seem  to  know  the  name.  Meat  for  Judge  Anderson 
were  the  real  Communists,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colyer  and  Isaac 
Edward  Ferguson,  editorial  writer  and  counsel  for  the  Com- 
munist party,  who  came  from  Chicago  to  carry  on  a  Com- 
munist symposium  with  the  court. 

On  this  sort  of  evidence,  no  finding  has  yet  been  given  out. 
Judge  Anderson  suggested  that  Communists  had  much  better 
have  been  tried  under  the  criminal  statutes  than  under  the 
immigration  laws  if  the  purpose  was  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  a  Communist  is  a  criminal. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  any  man  who  has  gone  to  jail 
for  his  ideas  should  dramatize  his  expression  of  them.  Here 
was  the  vulnerable  point  in  the  Communist  armor.  Through 
the  discussion  with  Mrs.  Colyer — the  judge  himself  carried 
it  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  attorneys — through  the  sym- 
posium with  Mr.  Fergnson — I  might  almost  have  called  it  a 
platonic  dialogue — Judge  Anderson  followed  a  consistent 
tactics.  It  was  to  build  the  witness  up  to  a  startling  pro- 
nouncement and  then  to  break  the  pronouncement  down  with 
a  weary  confession  that  all  this  sensation  of  Communist  doc- 
trine had  failed  to  thrill  him  "  forty  years  ago."  You  can- 
not have  sensation  without  novelty. 

The  testimony  of  Mrs.  Colyer  finally  brought  the  case  to 
a  head  by  putting  the  title  role  before  the  public.  Mrs. 
Colyer,  a  small,  dark,  vigorous  woman,  is  young,  speaks  with 
decision  and  thinks  clearly  before  she  speaks.  Her  arrest  and 
her  husband's  were  perfectly  in  order.  They  are  both  con- 
scientious objector  refugees  from  England,  self-confessed  Com- 
munists, officials  in  the  party, — as  they  see  it,  "  forerunners 
of  the  revolution." 

My  principles  are  those  of  a  certain  humanitarian  league  which 
is  opposed  to  violence  except  where  violence  is  absolutely  necessary. 
I  have  always  been  a  vegetarian  because  I  do  not  believe  it  right 
that  animals  should  be  killed  to  keep  human  beings  alive.  I  was 
brought  up  a  Unitarian  and  had  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  dinned 
into  my  ears  all  my  youth.  I  have  recently  quit  the  Unitarian  faith 
because  it  does  not  really  substantiate  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  and  I 
have  joined  the  Communist  party  because  I  believe  the  Communists 
are  the  only  people  who  believe  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  It 
seems  strange  that  the  people  who  were  persecuted  during  the  war 
for  opposing  "  force  and  violence "  should  now  be  persecuted  for 
advocating  "  force   and  violence." 

Mrs.  Colyer  believes  in  direct  action  and  understands  that 
action  to  be  the  emphasis,  in  strikes,  of  political  and  social 
issues  rather  than  the  immediate  local  betterment  of  condi- 
tions. Pressed  on  the  question  of  violence,  she  admitted  that 
the  hour  of  crisis  might  come  to  America,  just  as  it  came  to 
Russia,  in  which  violence  might  be  the  one  expedient  course 
for  the  good  of  the  majority.  "  I  certainly  look  to  revolution 
in  the  United  States  one  day,  whether  bloody  or  bloodless.  I 
am  temperamentally  opposed  to  violence,  but  my  mind  does 
not  flinch  from  revolution."  According  to  her  estimate  of 
Communism,  "  Our  method  is  propaganda  in  the  industrial 
world  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  a  revolution.  The  more 
clearly  the  workers  see  their  purpose,  the  less  violent  will 
be  the  realization  of  it." 

But  Judge  Anderson  would  accept  no  one's  estimate  of 
Communism  until  he  had  translated  it  into  his  own  terms. 
"  You  are  discontented,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Colyer,  "  because 
you  see  the  managerial  class  receiving  more  than  its  share 
of  pay.     I  read  all  this  forty  years  ago." 

Her  husband,  with  his  red  necktie  and  Biblical  coiffure,  held 
the  stand  only  for  a  few  minutes,  added  nothing  to  clear  cer- 
tainty of  his  wife's  remarks,  and  gave  place  to  Mr.  Ferguson 
and  a  brilliant  bit  of  court  "  dialogue."  Here  Judge  Anderson 
accomplished  practically  what  he  had  attempted  in  the  exami- 
nation of  Mrs.  Colyer ;  namely  the  translation  of  Communism 
into  bourgeois  phraseology.  Thus,  the  representative  intel- 
lectual revolutionist : 
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You  understand  the  Communists  do  not  say  that  there  is  some- 
thing vicious  about  capitalism.  We  say  that  it  came  about  ars  a 
development  of  the  industrial  system  and  that  it  has  done  great 
things,  marvellous  things,  in  building  up  this  industrial  system  so 
that  today  we  can  look  forward  to  a  society  in  which  all  people 
can  have  the  education  and  the  comforts  of  life  because  enough  can 
be  produced  and  because  there  is  a  technique  by  which  to  produce 
it  And  the  reason  we  are  Communists  is  that  we  think  there  are 
certain  juridical  obstacles,  there  are  certain  ways  in  which  a  minor- 
ity entrenches  itself  in  what  we  say  is  a  system  of  privilege,  and  we 
are  opposed  to  them.     .     .     . 

It  is  not  a  question  of  the  morality  of  being  a  capitalist  .  .  . 
it  is  not  a  moral  question  at  all.  Communists  do  not  condemn  you 
because  you  invest  your  surplus;  but  we  are  describing  a  general 
social  system  in  which  that  is  the  dominant  feature  of  the  property 
system.  We  say  that  no  matter  what  is  wholesome  in  the  system, 
its  development  is  leading  to  a  certain  point; — to  a  tremendous  con- 
centration of  capital  in  a  few  hands;  that  in  this  process  there 
is  developing  also  this  antagonism,  this  line-up  into  two  camps  of 
working  class  and  capitalist  class,  and  we  are  watching  that  strug- 
gle; and  we  say  that,  by  the  nature  of  capitalism  and  all  things 
inherent  in  that  struggle  itself,  it  must  come  to  a  stage  where  the 
working  class  becomes  the  ruling  class  of  society  with  a  program 
for   ending  the  capitalist  system.     .     .     . 

I  am  not  making  this  a  moral  issue  and  not  stating  what  might 
be  an  individual  state  of  society.  I  am  simply  observing  what  is 
going  on  and  say  that  I  see  my  chance  to  function  socially  by  being 
a  Communist,  by  lining  up  with  the  working  class  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  capitalist  system  because  of  certain  things  which  are  inherent 
in  the  system  aside  from  the  human  beings  who  make  up  the  capital- 
ist group. 

This  is  the  unemotional,  fatalistic  prophecy  of  the  inevi- 
table as  Communist  doctrine  has  been  recorded  in  Judge 
Anderson's  court.  It  embraces  no  advocacy  of  force  or 
violence,  although  that  may  arise  incidentally  in  strikes, 
demonstrations,  or  in  the  hoped  for  industrial  revolution. 
The  state  to  be  overthrown,  that  is  the  present  "organized 
power  of  coercion."  The  process  of  overthrow,  that  is  the 
implacable  process  of  social  evolution. 

This  has  been  the  end  of  the  hearings:  Communism  has 
been  given  a  voice.  But  the  insatiable  Judge  Anderson 
will  not  leaVe  it  in  the  terms  of  radical  literature  which  he 
finds  "excessively  dull  reading."     He  will  still  translate: 

"Perhaps  it  would  enlighten  the  gloom  a  little,"  he  suggests,  "if 
I  were  to  ask  you  if  you  ever  read  Charles  Lamb's  essay  on  Roast 
Pig?" 

Mr.  Ferguson  has  read  it  many  times  with  great  delight. 

"  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,"  the  Judge  continues,  "  that  the  Social- 
ist method  of  changing  society  was  very  like  Charles  Lamb's  method 
of  getting  roast  pig — burn  down  your  house  in  order  to  roast  the 
pig?  It  was  very  good  pig  when  you  got  it,  but  didn't  it  cost  a 
lot?" 

And  Mr.   Ferguson   agreed. 

"Then," — the  Judge  again — "when  you  get  down  to  practical 
affairs,  what  you  propose  is  to  run  your  government  under  a  new 
code  of  laws  that  you  think  will  be  more  in  favor  of  the  people 
that  hitherto  have  not  participated  largely:  that  is  about  all  there 
is  to  it,  isn't  it?  " 

"  Yes,  your  Honor,  and  what  we  talk  about  is  the  conflict  that  is 
developing  along  that   line." 

"A  highly  intellectual  man  like  you  does  not  cherish  for  a  mo- 
ment the  idea  that  you  might  eliminate  brains  from  society  and 
have  society  grow  well?" 

"I  am  a  Communist  because  I  don't  think  brains  are  getting  a 
chance  in  the  world." 

"What  you  are  really  finding  fault  with  is  that  society  as  now 
organized  puts  a  premium  upon  certain  classes  of  exploiters  who 
naturally  can  prey  upon  the  most  helpless  class  in  society.  That  is 
the  gist  of  it,  isn't  it?  " 

"  That,"  says  Mr.  Ferguson,   "  is  good  Communist  literature." 

And  there  you  are.  Following  what  Judge  Anderson  has 
done,  higher  courts  must  hear  the  same  story  and  it  remains 
with  them  to  settle  these  issues  "  consistently  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States."  The  general  strike, 
the  weapon.  Education,  the  propaganda.  Social  evolution, 
the  revolution. 

So  Cosgrove  says  and  Cosgrove  is  the  organizer  behind  this 
trial,  the  man  who  made  the  Lawrence  strike  last  year  and 
built  up  the  Workers'  Defense  Conference  which  is  paying 
the  bills  to  the  end  of  clearing  these  twenty  odd  deportables. 
"  It  was  the  general  assimilation  of  an  idea  which  made  the 
change  possible  in  Russia  and  the  lack  of  education  which 
has  made  it  so  complex  in  Germany." 


And  Mack,  the  "  Lenine  of  Deer  Island."  His  deporta- 
tion warrant  had  come  the  morning  I  first  saw  him. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "and  how  do  you  feel  about  it?" 

"  Glorious,"  he  answered.  For  a  man  of  his  size  I  must 
admit  that  he  carries  a  notaible  weight  of  brogue  and  Blarney. 
"  I'm  going  to  Liverpool  to  Socialist  headquarters  in  Lord 
Street.  'Twill  be  fine  to  get  back  again.  But  I  don't  want 
to  go.  I'm  needed  here  as  nowhere  else  on  earth.  And,  then, 
I  object  on  principle." 

There  you  have  them,  the  two  aspects,  the  social  and 
the  legal.  The  writs  are  grafnted  and  the  appeal  comes  soon. 
For  once  and  for  every  the  record  has  been  made  by  Judge 
Anderson  of  a  Federal  Court  in  Boston.  And,  Mr.  Palmer 
and  Miss  Emma  Goldman,  there  you  are. 

Sidney  Howard. 

Wisconsin:  1920 

MILWAUKEE  has  reelected  her  Socialist  mayor  but 
has  again  denied  him  a  majority  in  the  city  council. 
Changes  of  less  than  half  a  hundred  votes,  rightly 
placed  in  two  aldermanic  districts,  would  have  given  him 
the  local  legislative  support  without  which  Mayor  Hoan, 
personally  popular  even  among  his  political  enemies,  can  do 
little  to  show  what  municipal  socialism  might  accomplish. 
Those  who  have  no  very  great  confidence  in  governmental  in- 
tervention and  who  think  that  "  good  men  in  office,"  "  checks 
and  balances,"  and  "  distribution  of  powers,"  represent  the 
highest  political  wisdom,  would  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  situation  in  Milwaukee,  and  for  that  matter  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  La  Follette  machine  is  in  excellent  working  order.  The 
Senator  proves  not  to  be  as  unpopular  as  was  freely  prophesied 
when  a  state  university  protest  early  in  the  war  was  signed  by 
many  who  in  the  happy  olden  days  of  Wisconsin  progressivism 
were  the  staunch  supporters  of  his  economic  measures.  Victor 
Berger's  daily  newspaper,  although  still  denied  mailing  priv- 
ileges, has  a  good  circulation  and  looks  like  a  real  newspaper. 
It  is  said  that  Berger  himself  could  have  been  reelected  to 
Congress  after  his  expulsion  from  any  district  in  Milwaukee 
and  perhaps  from  more  than  one  in  the  state  outside  the  largest 
city  as  he  actually  was  from  his  own  district.  This  means  of 
course  that  they  simply  do  not  believe  that  he  was  a  traitor 
and  that  they  think,  as  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  re- 
marked in  1640,  that  "  it  is  the  liberty  of  freemen  to  choose 
such  deputies  for  the  General  Court  as  they  judge  fittest." 

The  Nonpartisan  League  has  been  building  up  a  large  fol- 
lowing among  farmers,  but  the  Society  of  Equity,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  man  who  is  credited  with  political  aspirations, 
has  challenged  the  League's  monopoly  of  agricultural  politics, 
and  now  the  League,  boring  from  within,  is  capturing  the 
Society  of  Equity  and  expects  to  "  eliminate  "  the  ambitious 
Equitarian.  Recalling,  however,  a  New  York  banker's  con- 
fident and  confidential  explanation  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years 
ago  that  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  of  Wisconsin  were 
just  then  getting  together  to  "  eliminate  "  La  Follette,  the  cau- 
tious outsider  may  prefer  to  await  future  developments  before 
being  sure  what  factors  are  to  disappear  from  the  equation. 

Such  are  some  of  the  local  political  complications  which  will 
affect  and  condition  social  administration  and  legislation  in 
the  year  ahead :  two  radical  and  competing  farmers'  organiza- 
tions; a  Socialist  party  with  an  appetite  whetted  by  substantial 
and  local  successes;  a  La  Follette  sentiment  as  strong  as  ever, 
and  vigorously  resenting  any  imputations  on  its  Americanism ;  a 
number  of  prominent  men  including  the  governor  who  have 
grievances  against  the  senior  senator;  and  a  university,  long 
considered  the  most  progressive,  more  or  less  at  swords'  points 
with  the  original,  and  as  he  perhaps  sincerely  believed,  the  only 
leader  of  the  progressive  movement  of  which  Roosevelt  instead 
of  himself  eight  years  ago  became  the  official  candidate. 

E.  T.  D. 
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War  and  Peace  at 
Rochester 

THE  old  and  respectable  city  of  Rochester  is  just  now 
the  setting  in  which  two  contrasting  dramas  of  the 
industrial  world  are  being  staged.  One  is  of  war 
and  another,  of  more  enduring  interest  and  importance, 
is  of  peace.  One  is  the  familiar  conflict  between  em- 
ployer and  employes,  enlivened,  it  is  true,  by  fresh  legal 
strategy,  but  nonetheless  typical  of  the  historical  struggle. 
The  other  is  a  cross  section  of  creative  life.  Here  the  energies 
which  often  are  necessarily  expended  in  agitation,  in  discon- 
tent, and  in  antagonism  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
explore  the  route  toward  comfortable  human  relations  for  an 
entire  industry. 

One  of  the  important  clothing  manufacturers  of  Rochester, 
Michaels,  Stern  and  Company,  is  suing  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America  for  damages  and  for  a  perma- 
nent injunction  because  of  a  strike  that  occurred  last  summer. 
[See  the  issue  for  April  17,  p.  103.]  This  is  a  battle  royal. 
A  real  effort  is  there  being  made  to  test  the  injunction  process 
on  fundamental  grounds  of  public  policy.  At  last  organized 
labor,  through  the  initiative  of  Sidney  Hillman  of  the  Amalga- 
mated, is  seeking  to  bulwark  union  activity  with  the  same 
logic  of  social  fact  that  Justice  Brandeis  found  effectual  as  a 
legal  support  for  the  shorter  working  day.  The  actors  and 
the  stage  scenery  of  this  chapter  of  Rochester's  industrial  life 
are  now  attracting  wide  attention.  Distinguished  counsel 
on  each  side  and  picturesque  episodes  make  interest  in  the 
trial  inevitable.  When,  for  example,  a  young  woman  em- 
ployment manager  testified  to  having  a  girl  whom  she  sus- 
pected of  possessing  a  list  of  union  members  undressed  and 
searched  by  a  nurse,  devices  relatively  as  drastic  as  the  U-boat 
seem  to  have  become  a  part  of  industrial  warfare.  And  yet 
even  the  refined  violence  of  woman  is  not  new.  Workers 
before  have  been  subjected  to  indignity  and  they  doubtless 
will  continue  to  be  until  real  "  law  and  order  "  is  established 
in  industry.  Because  of  this,  and  for  other  reasons,  the  larger 
peaceful  organization  in  the  clothing  industry  of  Rochester 
is  of  even  greater  significance  than  the  legal  efforts  which 
Prof.  Felix  Frankfurter,  Emory  R.  Buckner  and  others  are 
making  to  bring  the  law  of  injunctions  into  relation  with 
broad  considerations  of  national  well-being. 

One  employer  is  in  court  suing  the  clothing  workers'  union. 
Nineteen  employers,  in  contrast,  have  for  more  than  a  year 
been  building  up  a  system  of  industrial  cooperation  and  of 
joint  dealing.  In  doing  this  they  have  made  discoveries  which 
ought  to  be  of  utility  to  other  employers  and  to  other  unions 
in  many  other  fields  of  production.  For  what  they  have 
learned  is  broadly  of  human  nature.  That  branch  of  learn- 
ing is  not  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  a  single  occupation. 

Generally  speaking,  the  same  kind  of  industrial  machinery 
controls  the  Rochester  clothing  market  as  that  which  is 
familiar  in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Baltimore.  But  each 
city  has  its  own  peculiarities  and  its  own  distinct  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  economic  self-government.  Not 
least  of  all  has  Rochester  made  an  individual  experiment  for 
the  common  good. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  clothing  industry  in 
Rochester  is  the  good-will  that  exists  between  union  leaders 
and  the  manufacturers.  That  is  a  distinct  result  of  the  agree- 
ment which  links  the  manufacturers  and  the  union  and  of  the 
absence  of  bitter  strikes  in  the  past.  Industrial  good-will  is 
of  course  a  thing  concerning  which  much  nonsense  is  written. 
Some  of  it  is  fictitious  and  some  of  it  is  unwholesome;  such  is 
the  case  when  a  union  official  is  not  a  faithful  representative 
of  his  membership.  But  the  good-will  at  Rochester  is  of  the 
honest  and  healthy  variety.  It  arises  from  the  fact  that  em- 
ployers have  learned  that  discipline  is  dependent  on  organiza- 
tion and  that  the  only  kind  of  organization  which  has  stability 
is  that  in  which  people,  in  industry  as  in  politics,  choose  their 


own  representatives.     The  growth  of  this  feeling  came  about 
in  the  following  manner. 

During  the  summer  of  191 8  the  War  Department  through 
Prof.  William  Z.  Ripley  and  Louis  Kirstein  worked  out  an 
agreement  between  most  of  the  men's  clothing  manufacturers 
of  Rochester  and  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  stabilize  the  industry 
so  that  there  might  be  no  interference  with  the  making  of  uni- 
forms for  the  American  army.  This  basic  agreement  was 
strengthened.  Finally  on  May  1,  1919,  a  Labor  Adjustment 
Board  came  into  being  composed  of  the  labor  managers  of 
the  manufacturers  and  the  business  agents  and  the  officers 
of  the  Joint  Board  of  the  clothing  workers'  union.  This 
Labor  Adjustment  Board  served  until  September  1,  when 
Prof.  William  M.  Leiserson  of  the  University  of  Toledo 
was  invited  to  become  impartial  chairman,  representing  both 
employers  and  the  union. 

In  each  case,  during  the  months  when  there  was  no  chair- 
man, a  unanimous  decision  was  reached,  but  in  reaching  these 
decisions  compromises  were  necessary.  Both  labor  managers 
and  business  agents  are  employes.  The  labor  manager  would 
explain  the  decision  to  the  manufacturer.  In  doing  so  he 
would  have  to  state  the  reasons  of  each  side.  When  he  out- 
lined the  workers'  side  of  the  case  the  manufacturer  would 
say,  "  You  talk  like  the  union."  Similarly  when  a  business 
agent  would  endeavor  to  state  his  case  to  the  workers  they 
would  remark,  "  That's  what  the  boss  says."  Obviously  both 
the  labor  managers  and  the  business  agents  needed  a  sacrificial 
"  goat  "  in  the  shape  of  an  impartial  chairman.  On  such  a 
functionary  it  is  possible  to  load  all  the  onus  of  any  decision 
not  entirely  acceptable  to  either  side. 

That  side  of  the  organization  is  well  developed.  Through 
the  general  plan  of  representation,  employers  have,  moreover, 
come  to  prefer  to  deal  with  business  agents  rather  than  with 
their  own  employes.  The  reason  for  this  is  fairly  simple.  All 
the  shops  have  their  own  deputies,  chosen  by  the  workers  to 
be  their  spokesmen  in  case  of  trouble.  The  deputies  have  an 
hour  free  at  the  end  of  the  morning  or  the  afternoon  to  re- 
ceive complaints  from  workers.  These  are  reported  to  the 
labor  manager  and  hearings  are  arranged.  If  the  grievance 
is  small  the  shop  deputy  represents  the  worker.  If  it  is  more 
important  the  business  agent  or  higher  union  official  is  called 
into  the  conference.  When  the  system  was  inaugurated  the 
manufacturers  preferred  to  deal  solely  with  the  deputies,  who 
were  their  own  employes.  They  resented  what  they  called 
the  intrusion  of  outsiders — an  attitude  not  unfamiliar. 

In  time,  however,  the  Rochester  manufacturers  came  around 
to  an  opposite  opinion.  They  now  prefer  to  deal  with  a 
business  agent.  The  reason  is  that  the  business  agent  on  the 
average  is  of  greater  experience  and  is  more  inclined  to  view- 
matters  from  the  standpoint  of  the  entire  industry.  Further- 
more, the  business  agent  with  a  large  following  can  take  a 
stand  against  followers  whom  he  thinks  are  taking  an  unwise 
view.  The  shop  deputy,  representing  only  a  few,  has  much 
more  trouble  maintaining  discipline  or  standing  against  oppo- 
sition. Half  of  the  grievances  are  settled  directly  between  the 
labor  manager  and  the  shop  deputies.  Another  40  per  cent 
are  settled  by  the  business  agents  and  higher  union  officials 
and  the  labor  managers.  Only  about  10  per  cent  reach  the 
impartial  chairman.  From  his  own  experience  Mr.  Leiserson 
thinks  that  a  good  impartial  chairman  is  one  who  works  him- 
self out  of  a  job.  For  as  the  Labor  Adjustment  Board  suc- 
ceeds in  legislating  wisely  and  as  the  labor  managers  organ- 
ize their  own  plants  effectually  human  friction  is  reduced.  It 
will  probably  never  disappear  but  already  in  Rochester  the 
atmosphere  has  been  so  cleared  that  most  of  the  workers  and 
employers  can  discuss  and  settle  their  mutual  affairs  on  the 
basis  of  fact.  Each  group,  moreover,  has  traveled  far  on  the 
road  to  envisaging  the  business  of  making  clothes  as  a  funda- 
mental human  service.  To  understand  that  is  to  face  the 
future.    Rochester  thus  points  toward  progress. 

William  L.  Chenery. 
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ALLEN  T.  BURNS,  PRESIDENT 

ALLEN  T.  BURNS,  director  of  Americanization  studies 
for  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  for  192 1. 
This  action  was  taken  at  the  close  of  conference  sessions  in 
New  Orleans  last  week.  The  forty-eighth  annual  con- 
ference will  meet  in  Milwaukee  in  June  1921. 

As  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker  and  neighborhood  resident  at  Chi- 
cago Commons  years 
ago,  as  secretary  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Civic 
Commission  in  the 
years  following  the 
Pittsburgh  Survey, 
and  as  director 
of  the  Cleveland 
Foundation  with  a 
general  supervisory 
relation  to  its  surveys 
of  schools  and  recre- 
ation, Mr.  Burns  has 
been  an  active  and  in- 
fluential worker  in 
four  of  the  great  type 
cities  of  America. 

Robert  W.  Kelso, 
secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  of 
Massachusetts,  was 
elected  first  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  confer- 
ence, Marcus  C. 
Fagg,    superintendent 


ALLEN    T.    BURNS 


Newly  elected  president  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work 


of  the  Children's  Home  Society  of  Florida,  second  vice-pres- 
ident and  Mary  E.  Richmond,  director  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  Division  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
third  vice-president.  The  names  of  the  chairmen  of  the  sec- 
tional committees  are  published  in  the  directory  page  of  this 
week's  issue  of  the  Survey,  revised  to  date.  The  new 
members  of  the  executive  committee  are:  W.  T.  Cross,  Chi- 
cago; Otto  W.  Davis,  Minneapolis;  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  New 
York;  W.  J.  Norton,  Detroit;  and  Gertrude  Vail,  Denver. 
Next  week's  Survey  will  present  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the 
conference  at  New  Orleans,  coupled  with  sectional  reviews 
by  the  chairmen  of  the  important  committees. 

THE  NEW  YORK  LEGISLATURE,  1920 

THE  New  York  Legislature  of  1920  will  go  down  in 
history.     Speaker  Sweet  has  so  announced  and  so  has 
Governor  Smith — though  the  one  specifies  with  and  the 
other  without  "  luster." 

It  expelled  five  members  of  the  Assembly  for  their  political 
affiliation,  voted  to  disbar  a  whole  political  party  from  partici- 
pation in  citizenship,  created  an  espionage  bureau  in  the 
attorney-general's  office,  turned  education  over  to  the  dictates 
of  a  few  public  officials,  smothered  the  welfare  bills  in  com- 
mittee, killed  the  measures  planned  to  provide  for  health 
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centers  throughout  the  state,  and  entirely  ignored  the  work 
and  recommendations  of  the  Governor's  Reconstruction  Com- 
mission. Moreover,  the  Speaker's  majority  repealed  legisla- 
tion already  on  the  statute  books  for  the  protection  of  women 
workers. 

The  course  of  this  legislature  has  been  followed  in  these 
columns.  But  the  closing  days  added  to  the  list  of  bills  which 
were  put  before  the  governor.  The  Walker  bill  legalizing 
the  sale  of  2.75  per  cent  beer  in  hotels  and  restaurants  in  first 
and  second-class  cities  was  passed ;  so  was  that  increasing 
teachers'  salaries,  as  well  as  a  measure  ordering  a  referendum 
vote  on  a  bond  issue  of  $45,000,000  to  provide  bonuses  for 
soldiers  and  sailors.  The  minimum  wage  and  eight-hour  bills 
passed  the  Senate,  but  were  successfully  held  in  committee  by 
the  Assembly.  Then  with  the  governor's  bills  providing  for  an 
executive  budget,  consolidation  of  state  departments,  etc.,  killed, 
the  way  was  cleared  for  the  passage  of  the  remaining  "  Lusk  " 
bills.  They  passed  under  the  whip  hand  of  the  Speaker  and 
the  "  Luskers,"  as  the  members  of  the  Lusk  Committee  and 
their  supporters  are  now  commonly  called.  One  of  them,  the 
Fearon  bill,  would  outlaw  a  political  party  that  adheres  to 
doctrines  that  "  tend  to  the  destruction,  subversion  or  en- 
dangering of  the  existing  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  state  of  New  York."  Three  judges  out  of  five  of  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  would  decide 
whether  or  not  the   Socialist   party  comes   under  this  defini- 


WILL1AM    HAMMOND    PARKER,    SECRETARY   OF  THE   NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  OF   SOCIAL  WORK. 

Professor  Parker's   energetic   handling   of   the   business  of  the 
conference  at  New  Orleans  last  week  won  cordial  recognition. 
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tion.  On  this  bill  the  committee  of  the 
New  York  Bar  Association  has  spoken 
clearly :  "  The  powers  here  sought  to  be 
conferred  are  within  neither  the  legal 
nor  equitable  jurisdiction  of  any  court." 
Another  bill  passed  would  disqualify 
persons  from  holding  office  after  it  was 
shown  that  they  advocated  the  destruc- 
tion of  government  through  association 
with  an  organization  which  had  such  an 
end  in  view.  Provision  was  made  for 
printing  and  distributing  20,000  copies 
of  the  Lusk  Committee's  report  indict- 
ing socialists  and  radicals. 

At  a  late  hour  during  the  closing  ses- 
sion Speaker  Sweet  seemed  to  add  the  ex- 
pelled assemblymen  to  Attorney-General 
Palmer's  amazing  social  register  of  the 
railroad  strike.  In  a  last  sweeping 
undiscriminating  indictment  of  the  politi- 
cal Socialists  of  New  York  state,  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to 
the  "  elevating  spectacle  of  a  nation- 
wide movement  engineered  by  the  Com- 
munist party,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
Socialist  organization,  undertaking  the 
disruption    of    railroads    and    industries. 

Mr.  Sweet  congratulated  his  fellow- 
members  on  "  your  superb  patriotism 
and  your  loyalty  to  the  Empire  State 
and  to  the  flag  of  our  Union.     .     .     ." 

And  the  Legislature  adjourned. 

JUDGE    GARY    ON    LABOR 

ELBERT  H.  GARY,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, elaborated  at  some  length  his 
unchanged  views  concerning  labor  and 
certain  social  problems  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders  held  in  Ho- 
boken,  New  Jersey,  April  19.  No  pro- 
nounced drift  or  progress  of  opinion  was 
revealed.  On  the  whole  Judge  Gary 
took  substantially  the  same  attitude  as 
that  maintained  last  year  during  the  steel 
strike  and  indeed  on  every  occasion  since 
the  organization  of  the  corporation.  In 
essence  this  favors  the  steel  version  of 
the  "  open  shop  " — that  is  the  non-union 
closed  shop  with  wage  contracts  between 
the  individual  workman  and  the  cor- 
poration. 

Judge  Gary  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  welfare  of  mankind  would  not  be 
promoted  by  "  one  big  union  "  or  by  the 
organization  of  the  entire  industry  of 
the  country.  He  stated  his  view  that 
labor  unions  should  be  subjected  to  gov- 
ernmental control,  and  warned  against 
propaganda  of  industrial  unrest.    He  said  : 

We  do  not  combat  labor  unions  as  such. 
We  acknowledge  the  natural  right  of  labor 
to  organize,  but  we  insist  that  a  labor  or- 
ganization should  be  subjected  to  govern- 
mental control  and  regulation  like  other  or- 
ganizations. .  .  .  Our  men  generally  do 
not  belong  to  labor  unions,  because  they 
know  by  long  experience  that  it  is  to  their 
ldvantage  to  be  free  from  the  dictation  of 
outsiders;  that  they  are  receiving  as  large 
or  larger  compensation  and  as  good  or  better 
conditions  for  themselves  and  their  families 
as  would  be  provided  under  labor  union 
domination. 

The   facts,  brought   out   in    the   steel 


strike  concerning  union  membership  do 
not  support  these  contentions.  Judge 
Gary  asserted  his  purpose  of  maintaining 
and  improving  working  conditions.  He 
remarked  that  consideration  had  been 
given  to  shop  committees,  but  that  he 
was  not  convinced  that  they  would  be 
more  satisfactory  than  the  present  indus- 
trial system  employed  by  the  corporation. 
A  deliberate  attempt  to  bring  about  a 
revolution  in  this  country  through  in- 
dustrial strife  was  seen  by  the  head  of 
the  steel  corporation.  In  his  judgment, 
however,  such  attempts  would  fail. 


THE    SEAMEN'S   LAW 
UPHELD 

PROTECTION  for  foreign  seamen 
in  American  ports,  which  is  a  vital 
function  of  the  seamen's  law,  was  as- 
sured by  a  recent  unanimous  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  case  of  Strathearn  Steamship  Com- 
pany vs.  John  Dillon.  The  section 
upon  which  the  decision  was  rendered 
provides  that  every  seaman,  whether  he 
is  on  an  American  or  a  foreign  vessel, 
(Continued  to  page  189) 


The  Work  Behind  The  Service 


Owing  to  international  conditions, 
the  Bell  Telephone  System  was  for 
two  years  unable  to  secure  raw 
materials  and  equipment.  While 
supplies  were  thus  shut  off  demands 
for  service  increased  beyond  all 
precedent. 

When  the  opportunity  came  to 
go  forward  the  system  faced  the 
greatest  construction  problem  of  its 
history.  It  has  gone  forward  with  a 
speed  and  certainty  that  is  bringing 
nation-wide  results. 

New  exchange  buildings,  perma- 
nent brick,  stone  and  steel  structures, 
have  been  erected  in  many  cities; 
scores  of  central  office  buildings  have 
been  enlarged;  additional  switch- 
boards are  being  installed  in  all  parts 


of  the  country;  new  conduits  built; 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  of 
wire  added  to  the  Bell  service;  more 
than  a  million  new  telephone  stations 
installed;  and  expansion  giving  a 
wider  range  of  operation  has  been 
ceaselessly  advanced. 

As  the  wheat  crop  gives  no  bread 
until  after  the  harvest  and  milling 
so  you  will  not  have  the  full  fruition 
of  our  efforts  until  construction  is 
complete. 

But,  a  big  part  of  the  work  is 
accomplished;  the  long  hard  road 
travelled  makes  the  rest  of  the  un- 
dertaking comparatively  easy.  It  is 
now  but  a  matter  of  a  reasonable 
time  before  pre-war  excellence  of 
service  will  again  be  a  reality. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE    AMERICAN   LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION   is 

a  professional  organization  of  four  thousand 
members.  Following  its  war  work  it  is  enter- 
ing upon  a  peacetime  program  known  as  the 
"  Books  for  Everybody  "  movement  for  which 
it  is  making  an  appeal  for  a  two  million  dollar 
fund.  It  is  rendering  library  service  to  the 
Merchant  Marine,  Coast  Guard  and  Lighthouses 
and  plans  to  promote  libraries  for  the  sixty 
million  people  now  wholly  or  practically  with- 
out libraries;  to  help  business  concerns  and 
factories  to  establish  libraries  in  their  plants; 
to  promote  the  use  of  good  books  on  American 
ideals  and  traditions. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL  WORKERS — Edna  G.  Henry, 
Pres.,  Social  Service  Department,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis;  Antoinette  Cannon,  Ex. 
Sec,  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Organi- 
zation to  promote  development  of  social  work 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  Meeting 
with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR 
LEGISLATION — John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131 
E  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  industrial  safety  and  health;  work- 
men's compensation,  health  insurance;  one 
day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— 
Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  exec.  Sec'y;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nurs- 
ing; infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  and  school  age. 
AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  Agency  for 
organizing  and  strengthening  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and 
commercial  organizations;  and  for  training 
men  in  the  profession  of  community  leadership. 
Address  our  nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION  Miss   Cora    M.    Winchell,    sec'y,    Teachers 

College,  New  York.  Organized  for  betterment 
of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 1211  Cathedral  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 
AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phila.  Leaflets  free. 
P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  80c.  a  year.  Member- 
ship (entitles  to  Review  and  other  publica- 
tions), $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For  the 
conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education.  In- 
formation and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Frank  J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y; 
35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 
CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Dr.  L. 
Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean, 
Director.  To  arouse  public  interest  in  the 
health  of  school  children;  to  encourage  the 
systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools; 
to  develop  new  methods  of  interesting  children 
in  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public 
health  workers  and  health  literature  for  chil- 
dren; to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child 
health    programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)  — 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Organized  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1919,  to  conserve  the  values  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  to  help  people  of  all 
communities  employ  their  leisure  time  to  their 
best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
helps  in  organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the 
program  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will,  if  de- 
sired, serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  commit- 
tee representative  of  community  interests,  de- 
termines policies  and  assumes  complete  control 
of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S. 
Braucher,   sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY — Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human 
inheritances,  hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.      Literature   free. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE — J.  E.  Gregg,  princi- 
pal; G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-pres. ;  F.  H.  Rogers, 
treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a 
State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  illus- 
trated   literature. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  31 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission    on    the   Church    and    Social    Serv- 
ice;    Rev.     Worth     M.     Tippy,     exec,     sec'y; 
Rev.     F.     Ernest     Johnson,     research     sec'y; 
Miss  Inez  Cavert,   ass't  research   sec'y. 
Commission      on      International      Justice      and 

Goodwill;  Rev.  Henry  A.  Atkinson,  sec'y. 
Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life; 
Rev.  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner,  exec,  sec'y; 
Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Commission  on  Relations  with  France  and 
Belgium,  uniting  American  religious  agen- 
cies for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of 
the  Protestant  forces  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium. Chairman,  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown, 
105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN       (NATIONAL) — Headquarters,       146 

Henry    St.,    New    York.    chm. 

Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  International  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts    National    Americanization    program. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DIS- 
ABLED MEN — John  Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  Fourth 
Ave.  at  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  crip- 
ples. Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work 
here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an 
enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the  physi- 
cally handicapped. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE     SOCIALIST     SOCIETY— 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  Secretary,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men 
and  women.  Annual  membership  $3,  $5,  and 
$25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review." 
Special   rates   for   students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE — Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shlllady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000 
with    314    branches.      Membership,    $1    upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S       CHRISTIAN       ASSOCIATION— 600 

Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physi- 
cal, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  In- 
terests of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town 
and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  edu- 
cation; camps;  restrooms,  room  registries, 
boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study; 
secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  over- 
seas   work. 

NATIONAL      CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE — 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22d  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of 
administration;  education;  delinquency,  health; 
recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes  quar- 
terly, "  The  American  Child."  Photographs, 
slides   and    exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION, 
INC. — Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  ex- 
hibit material  which  visualizes  the  principles 
and  conditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide 
service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  cam- 
paigns,   etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE — Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate  Medi- 
cal Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and 
Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y; 
50  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders, 
feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminol- 
ogy, war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.      "Mental  Hygiene";  quar. ;  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS — Edward   M.   Van   Cleve, 

managing    director;    ,    field    sec'y; 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at   cost.      Includes   New   York   State    Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood  life. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Allen  T.  Burns,  pres.,  New  York;  W.  H. 
Parker,  gen.  sec'y,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chl- 
cago.  General  organization  to  discuss  prin- 
ciples of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  effi- 
ciency of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  an- 
nual meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership  $3.  48th 
annual  meeting  Milwaukee,  June,  1921.  Main 
Divisions   and   chairmen: 

Children — J.    Prentice   Murphy,    Philadelphia. 
Delinquents     and     Correction — Mrs.     Martha    P. 

Falconer,    Philadelphia. 
Health — Dr.    Richard    Bolt,    Baltimore. 
Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.  F.  Beasley, 

Raleigh. 
The  Family — Frances   Taussig,    New   York. 
Industrial      and      Economic      Conditions — Soph- 

onisba   P.    Breckinridge,    Chicago. 
The    Local    Community — Howard    S.     Braucher, 

New  York. 
Mental   Hygiene— Dr.    Thomas  W.    Salmon,    New 

York. 
Organization   of   Social   Forces — Otto    W.    Davis, 

Minneapolis. 
Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America 

— Grace  Abbott,  Chicago. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 
— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y.  Address  130  East 
59th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  club;  recreation  and 
educational  work  in  non-sectarian  self-govern- 
ing groups  aiming  toward  complete  self-support. 
Monthly  publication,  "  The  Club  Worker."  $1 
a    year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH — NURSING — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique; to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  infor- 
mation. Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health 
Nurse,"  subscription  included  in  membership. 
Dues.  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
—  .Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22d  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  work- 
ers organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  personnel  (no  fees)  and  to  work  con- 
structively through  members  for  professional 
standards. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil 
bert  Colgate,  pres. ;  Rush  Taggart,  treas. ;  Virgi 
V.  Johnson,  sec'y;  465  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York.  Composed  of  social  agencies  working  t( 
guide  and  protect  travelers,  especially  womei 
and  girls.  Non-sectarian. 
NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATIOJ 
— 381  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles  J.  Hatfiel 
M.  D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  abi 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursl 
problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosl 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Healt) 
Crusade,  Publishers  "  Journal  of  the  Outdoo 
Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  an> 
"  Monthly   Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  ser 
vice  among  Negroes,  L.  Hollingsworth  Woo< 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  12 
East  23d  St.,  New  York.  Investigates  condition 
of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  train 
Negro  social  workers. 
NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNIO 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres. ;  64  V 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1003),  Chicago,  111.  Stant 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  throug 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  i 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Ofi 
cial  organ,  "  Life  and  Labor." 
PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCI; 
TION  OF  AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec' 
1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighbo 
hood  and  community  center  activities  and  a' 
ministration. 

THE     RACE     BETTERMENT    FOUNDATION 
Battle  Creek,   Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  caus 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improv 
ment.      Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Bette 
ment    Conference,    the    Eugenics    Registry,    ai 
lecture   courses  and  various  allied   activities. 
H.   Kellogg,   pres. ;   B.   N.    Colver,  sec'y. 
RUSSELL    SAGE    FOUNDATION — For    the   Ii 
provement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Gler 
dir.;    130   E.    22d    St.,   New   York.      Department 
Charity      Organization,     Child-Helping,     Educ 
tion.       Statistics,     Recreation,     Remedial     Loai 
Surveys    and    Exhibits,     Industrial    Studies,    3 
brary,   Southern  Highland  Division.      "  The  pi 
lications    of    the    Russell    Sage    Foundation    of 
to   the  public   in  practical   and  inexpensive  fo 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  wo 
Catalogue   sent   upon    request." 
SHORT     BALLOT     ORGANIZATION — Woodr 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;   10  W 
9th  St.,  New  York.     Clearing  house  for  inforn 
tion  on  short   ballot,   city   manager  plan,   com 
gov't.      Pamphlets  free. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  Sou 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  r 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methc 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan,  tre; 
A.    L.    Holsey.    acting   sec'y;    Tuskegee,    Ala. 
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A  Vital  Day-to-Day  Contact 

with  the  problems   of   their   specialty  in 
social  work  or  public  health  nursing  char- 
acterizes the  Faculty  of 

The  Pennsylvania  School 
for  Social  Service 

under  a  staff  of  thirty  specialists  of  wide  reputa- 
tion offers  training  in 

Community  Organization 
Family  Social  Work 
Civic  Research 
Child  Welfare 
Public  Health  Nursing 
Social  Research  in  Case  Work 
Educational  Guidance 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Social  Work  in  Hospitals 

with  supervised  field  work  in 

one  of  the  largest  and  most  fully  equipped 
social  workshops  in  the  country. 

Address:  Frank  D.  Watson,  Director 
1302  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia 


Chautauqua  Institute 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
Forty-seventh  Annual  Assembly 

Formal    Opening     July  1 

Opening   Summer   Schools July  3 

Symposium  "  Educational  Problems  of  Today  " July  5-10 

W.  C.  T.  U.  Day July  10 

Celebration  of  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary July   12-17 

Exhibit  of  Paintings  and  Sculpture  by  St.  Louis  Artists, 

July   13-30 

Annual   Prize   Spelling   Match July  14 

Symposium  "Women's  Activities  in  the  New  Era  ".  .July  19-24 

Woman's  Federation  Day July  19 

C.  L,.  S.  C.  Rally  Day July  24 

Music  Week  Symphony   Orchestra  Concerts July  26-31 

Symposium  "  Aftermath  of  the  War  in  Europe  "...  .August  2-7 

Old  First   Night August  3 

Country  Fair  and  County  Picnic August  7 

Symposium   "  Industrial   Problems  of  America  " .  .  .  .  August  9-14 

Annual  Exhibition  School  of  Physical  Education August  9 

Denominational    Day August  11 

Grange    Day August  14 

Closing    Summer    Schools August  13 

Symposium    "  Americanization  " August  16-21 

Open  Forum   School  of  Methods August  16-27 

Recognition  Day  for  Home  Readers August  18 

National   Army    Day August  21 

Closing   Day    August  29 

For   information   address   Press  Dept. 

CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTION 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  page  187) 
•shall  be  entitled  to  receive  on  demand 
one-half  his  wages  in  any  American  har- 
bor, and  that  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  are  open  to  such  seamen  for  en- 
forcement of  the  act.  Mr.  Dillon,  a 
British  subject,  shipped  at  Liverpool  in 
May,  1916,  on  a  British  vessel.  His 
contract  provided  for  a  voyage  not 
exceeding  three  years,  with  wages  pay- 
able at  the  end  of  the  voyage.  In 
July,    1916,   the  ship   arrived   at   Pensa- 


cola,  Florida,  and  while  she  was  in  that 
port  Mr.  Dillon  demanded  from  the 
master  one-half  of  the  wages  which  he 
had  earned  up  to  that  time,  and  pay- 
ment was  refused.  Mr.  Dillon  then 
filed  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
a  libel  against  the  ship,  claiming  $125. 

Replying  to  the   contention   that  the 
provision  in  question  should   be  limited 
to  American  seamen,  the  court  said: 
Such  limited  construction  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  prevent  the  employment  of  Amer- 


ican seamen  and  to  promote  the  engagement 
of  those  who  were  not  entitled  to  sue  for 
one-half  wages  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law.  But,  taking  the  provisions  of  the  act 
as  the  same  are  written,  we  think  it  plain 
that  it  manifests  the  purpose  of  Congress  to 
place  American  and  foreign  seamen  on  an 
equality  of  right  in  so  far  as  the  privileges 
of  this  section  are  concerned,  with  equal  op- 
portunity to  resort  to  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act. 

With   regard   to   the  contention   that 
this  construction  would  render  the  stat- 
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5  Child  Welfare 

6  Home  Nursing 

7  Co-operative  Enterprises 

8  Public  Health 


See  Neighborhood  life 
Through  iBrttpr  QJinu'B 


//  you  are  interested  in  : 

1  Settlement  Activities 

2  Americanization  Work 

3  Neighborhood  Organization 

4  Vocational  Training 

You  should  subscribe  to  petfrr  ®tttU>0 

Irtter  ©imps  is  published  monthly  (except  July  and  September)  by  the 
New  York  federation  of  45  neighborhood  and  settlement  houses.  lhe  little 
paper  with  a  big  purpose"  will  keep  you  informed  of  the  latest  news  of  social 
service  work.     Subscribe!  Price^LMj>er^year^ 

'  UNITED  NEIGHBORHOOD  HOUSES,    70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Please  enter  my  subscription  for  letter  uTiutrB.     I  enclose  $1.00. 

Name ■ " — " 


I 


Address. 
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Chicago    School   of    Civics    and    Philanthropy 

1920  Summer  Quarter,   June  21-September  3 

First    Term,    June    21  —July    28 
Second  Term,  July  29 — September  3 

New  students  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  each  term 

General  Course  for  Social  Workers 

Training  Course  for  "Home  Service"  Secretaries 

Special  Course  in  Public  Mental  Health 

Special   Course  in   Industrial  Service 

Special  Recreation  Course  with  Technical   classes  at  Hull-House 

Special  Courses  for  Public  Health  Nurses 

For   information,   address   the   Dean,   2559   Michigan   Avenue,    Chicago 


The  Bureau  of  Social  Finance 

Do  you  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  raise  your  budget? 
Expert  methods  and  greater  care  are  now  essential  even  for 
organizations  which  have  the  strongest  inherent  appeal.  The 
Bureau  of  Social  Finance  represents  a  personnel  widely  trained 
in  educative  publicity  and  money-raising.  Working  closely 
with  the  executive  or  financial  secretary,  they  study  your 
peculiar  problems  and  put  your  case  before  the  public  in  its 
most  compelling  light.  You  obtain  a  permanently  supporting 
clientele  at  a  lower  cost  per  dollar. 

Robinson,  Jones  &  Mallory 

[Incorporated) 

25  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York  City 


Telephone:  Vanderbilt  7023 


SUMMER  INSTITUTES  IN  JEWISH  SOCIAL  SERVICE  CONDUCTED 
UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  FEDERATED  JEWISH  CHARITIES 
OF  BOSTON.  Maurice  B.  Hexter,  Executive  Director.  The  Federated  Jew- 
ish Charities  of  Boston,  Mass.,  announces  a  series  of  seven  intensive  training 
courses  of  three  weeks  each  for  Jewish  communal  workers  and  volunteers  from 
July  6  to  27.  Institutes,  covering  basic  principles  and  methods,  visits  to  a  selected 
group  of  social  agencies  of  Boston,  and  concentrated  field  work,  will  be  offered 
in  the  following  fields:  Child  Welfare;  Delinquency;  Family  Case  Work;  Rec- 
reation ;  Health  and  Medical  Social  Service ;  Social  Research  and  Statistics ;  and 
Jewish  Education.  The  Institutes  will  be  in  general  charge  of  social  workers 
of  the  highest  professional  standing.  Special  accommodations  will  be  provided 
for  out-of-town  students.  For  details  as  to  dates,  courses,  fees,  etc.,  address 
Maurice  B.  Hexter,  25  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Domestic   Science 

HOME-STUDY  COURSES 

Oookiog,  Sewing,  Diet,  Nursing,  etc.  For  teachers, 
social  workers,  Institutional  managers,  dietitians, 
home-makers,  etc.  Which?  Illustrated  100-page  book- 
let, "  THE  PROFESSION  OF  HOME-MAKING." 
sent  on  request. 
BUL<LETIX8:    Fire-Gent  Meals,    10c;    Food  Values, 

10c;  Free-Hand  Cooking,  10c 
AM.SCH00L0F  HOME  ECONOMICS, 519  W.  (fib St.CKrajo 


The  Functional  Relationships  of 

Fifteen    Case    Working   Agencies 

as  Disclosed  by  a  Study  of  421  Families  and 

The  Report  of  The  Philadelphia  Intake 

Committee 

BUREAU    FOR    SOCIAL    RESEARCH 

SEYBERT    INSTITUTION 

Price  76c.  14J2  Pine  Street,   Phlla.,  Pa. 


The  Summer  Quarter 

Courses  are  equivalent  in  educational 
and  credit  value  to  those  offered  in 
other  quarters  of  the  year. 
The  undergraduate  colleges,  the  graduate 
schools  and  the  professional  schools  pro- 
vide courses  in  Arts,  Literature,  Science, 
Coma.erce  and  Administration,  Educa- 
tion, Law,  Divinity  and  Medicine. 
Ideal  place  for  recreation  as  well  as 
study.  Golf,  tennis,  rowing,  etc.  Two 
great  parks  and  Lake  Michigan  within 
walking  distance. 

Students  may  register  for  either  term  or 
both. 

1st  Term— June  21 — July  28 

2nd  Term — July  29 — Sept.  3 

Write  for  complete  announcement. 

Stye  Unhtpraitig  of  (SHjtragn  | 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  2 


Advocate  of  Peace 

Monthly  Official  Organ 

American  Peace  Society 

Founded  1828 

Edited  where  national  and 
international  currents 
converge. 

Favors  a  "law  governed 
world,  for  peace  through 
justice.'' 

Furnishes  news,  texts  of 
state  papers,  articles  by 
specialists,  and  reasoned 
editorial  opinions  about 
the  world  that -is  and  is 
to  be. 

Mail  your  subscription  today 
$1.50 

American  Peace  Society 

612,  613,  614  Colorado  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


ute  unconstitutional,  as  destructive  of 
contract  rights,  the  court  held: 
We  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  statute  of  this  sort,  applicable 
to  foreign  vessels  in  our  ports  and  controll- 
ing the  employment  and  payment  of  seamen 
as  a  condition  of  the  right  of  such  vessels  to 
enter  and  use  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 
The  effect  of  the  enforcement  of  this 
provision  of  the  seamen's  law,  as  inter- 
preted by  representatives  of  the  Seamen's 
Union,  will  be  to  equalize  seamen's 
wages.  Formerly  few  foreign  seamen 
left  their  ships  in  American  ports,  be- 
cause they  were  subject  to  arrest  and 
imprisonment  for  breaking  their  con- 
tracts and  furthermore  because  they 
could  get  no  money  whatever  from  their 
ship  and  might  be  stranded  penniless  in 
a  strange  port.  Now  that  they  are  as- 
sured of  enough  money  to  maintain 
themselves  until  they  can  get  another 
job  they  may  leave  their  ships  and  seek 
positions  on  American  ships  which  are 
paying  more  money.  In  this  way  for- 
eign shipowners  may  be  forced  to  meet 
the  American  rate  of  wages  in  order  to 
retain  their  employes.  The  equalization 
of  wages  thus  arrived  at  will  have  its 
effect,  the  seamen  argue,  in  enabling 
American  ships  to  compete  successfully 
with  all  thv.  world. 

WINNIPEG 

THE  curtain  has  rung  down  on  the 
last  act — or  perhaps  the  next  to  the 
last  act — in  the  dramatic  events  which 
began  with  the  general  strike  in  Winni- 
peg a  year  ago — or  perhaps  with  the  Cal- 
gary conference  which  preceded  it  and 
in  which  the  revolutionary  plots  were 
believed  by  the  government  to  have  been 
(Continued  on  page  193) 
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The  School  of  Social  Work 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

A    Department    of  Simmons    College 


THE  ONE-YEAR  PROGRAMME  BEGINS 

SEPTEMBER    20 

Class     and    practice    work    correlated 


Preparation  for  social  work — 
with  families  ; 
for  children  ; 
in  hospitals ; 
with  the  handicapped ; 
through  neighborhood  and  community  ; 
in  industry  ; 
in  research. 

A  SECOND  OR  ADVANCED  YEAR  PROGRAMME 
IN  MEDICAL-SOCIAL  SERVICE.  IN  NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD WORK  AND  IN  WORK  WITH  FAMILIES 
OR  FOR  CHILDREN  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  20. 

Address  the  Director,  18  Somerset  St.,  Boston 


HUNDREDS 
of  YOUNG 
WOMEN 

are  needed  in 
Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian  Association 
Secretaryships 

TRAINING 
SYSTEM 

Summer  School 

Extension  Courses 
National  Training  School 

For  information,  address 

Secretarial  Department 

600  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  City 


A  Study  of  Commercial  Recreation 

Motion  Pictures  as  a  Phase  of  Com 
mercialized  Amusements 
Bt  JOHN  J.  PHELAN,  Ph.D. 

The  Moit  Popular  Subject  Today.     Tre*t»* 
in   the  Mo  it  Scientific  Manner 

282  pages.    Survey  Serial  111.    Price  $2.00 

LITTLE  BOOK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

1915  Jefferson  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio 


FOR  YOUR  VACATION 

Summer  Courses  in  Social  Science  at 
Smith  College 

July  6th — August  31st 

1920 

COURSES  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS  AND  TEACHERS 


Industrial  Problems 
Public  Health 
Social  Medicine 
Social  Psychiatry 
Social  Psychology 

Government  as  a  factor  in  social  work 
Problems  in  Government  connected  with  social  work 


Child  Psychology 
Community  Analysis 
Community  Health 
Community  Service 
Mental  Tests 


TRAINING  COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

Community  Service 
Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 

For  information  address  The  Director 

THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

Northampton  Massachusetts 


A  college  is  not  a  thing  of  stones  and  mortar,  but  a  collection  of 
men,  educated  and  to  be  educated.  Education  is  not  a  matter  merely 
of  instruction.  Education  depends  upon  comradeship  and  under- 
standing between  pupil  and  instructor.  This  is  especially  true  of 
undergraduate  collegiate  education. 

The  great  American  university  as  a  place  for  undergraduate  train- 
ing has  one  great  weakness.  It  has  not  solved  the  problem  of  pre- 
serving the  necessary  small  and  intimate  groupings  within  the  large 
enrollment. 

The  small  college  doing  undergraduate  work  only  with  a  group  of 
not  over  200  students  was  once  the  rule  in  this  country.  It  has  not 
been  superseded  successfully  by  a  large  university,  as  is  well  known 
to  every  educator  of  prominence  in  America. 

St.  Stephen  s  College  is  a  small  undergraduate  college  where  inti- 
macy in  education  is  possible,  where  scholarship  is  as  high  as  any- 
where in  this  country,  where  mental  breadth  and  spiritual  depth  are 
not  considered  incompatible,  and  where  simplicity  of  living  and  in- 
expensive recreation,  are  possible  even  in  1920.  The  fses  are  $450 
a  year  for  tuition,  board,  and  room. 

Address  the  President 

THE  REV.  BERNARD  IDDINGS  BELL 

St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Especially  thorough  instruction  in  History,  Civics,  Economics,  and  Sociology 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

•'  My  only  objection   to  Survey  advertisements  is  that  usually  they  bring  too  many 
replies." — J.   P.  S.,  Jr.,  Conn.    Children's  Aid  Society. 

RATES:   Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per   agate  line,   14  lines  to   the  inch. 
Want    advertisements,   8    cents    per   word    or    initial,    including    the    address    or 
box  number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50. 
Periodicals,  Current  Pamphlets,  see  opposite  page. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE   SURVEY 


112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 


LECTURES 


WORKERS   WANTED 


WANTED :  Experienced  Jewish  case 
worker  by  a  New  York  Relief  Agency. 
Address  3499  Survey,  stating  qualifications 
and  experience. 


WANTED :  Supervisor  for  Boys.  Apply 
to  the  Hebrew  Orphans  Home,  12th  St. 
and  Green  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED:  Case  consultant  for  large 
lewish  family  agency.  Work  under  ideal 
conditions.  Only  experts  and  persons  of 
unusual  training  and  ability  need  apply. 
State  education,  training,  experience  and 
•alary  expected.     Address  3390  Survey. 


WANTED :  Experienced  case  workers 
and  trainees  for  Jewish  Family  Agency. 
Splendid  opportunity  to  do  constructive 
work.  Thorough  training  afforded  inex- 
perienced workers.  Good  salaries.  Address 
3492  Survey. 


WANTED :  A  woman  of  25  to  40  years, 
experienced  recreational  leader,  to  organize 
and  superintend  playgrounds  and  other 
recreation  in  a  Canadian  town  of  10,000 
population.  Engagement  May  to  October. 
Preferably  a  woman  who  can  train  choruses 
in  addition  to  being  capable  of  organizing. 
Salary  the  going  rate.  Address  3490 
Survey. 


WANTED :  General  assistant  for  small 
Jewish  Orphanage.  Apply  stating  qualifica- 
tions to  H.  H.  Cohen,  459  St.  Lawrence 
Blvd.,  Montreal. 


WANTED:  Immediately,  a  Medical  So- 
cial Worker  to  take  charge  of  the  Social 
Service  Department  of  a  Jewish  Hospital 
Must  speak  Jewish  fluently.  Good  Salary. 
Address  3496  Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT  of  students  in 
Culinary  Department  and  teacher  of  some 
subjects  in  Domestic  Arts.  Graduate  of 
Arts  and  Science  preferred.  Baptist  In- 
stitute for  Christian  Workers,  1425  Snyder 
Ave.,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED :  Woman  to  take  charge  of 
girls'  department.  Preferably  one  with  in- 
stitution experience.  .  Apply  Hebrew  Or- 
phans Home,  12th  St.  and  Green  Lane, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED  in  an  Orphanage  two  capable 
young  Protestant  Women,  one  as  Dining- 
Room  Matron,  the  other  Nurse  and  General 
Assistant.  Training  unnecessary.  Must  be 
good  disciplinarian.  Salary  $50.00  per 
month  ;  comfortable  room  alone  ;  board  and 
laundry.   References.   Address  3500  Survey. 

WANTED:  Matron.  One  with  child 
caring  experience  preferred.  State  educa- 
tion, experience  and  salary  expectation. 
Apply  to  the  Superintendent,  Hebrew 
Orphans  Home,  12th  St.  and  Green  Lane, 
Phila,  Pa. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 

COLORED  LADY— teacher  missionarj 
Central  America,  wishes  to  communicate 
with  persons  interested  in  foreign  mission 
work.    Address  3480  Survey. 

WANTED  by  experienced  handicraft 
and  Social  Service  Worker,  opening  in.  or 
near  some  of  the  large  Eastern  cities. 
Address  3450  Survey. 

A  MAN  who  has  had  long  experience  in 
Civic  Organization  Work  in  the  East, 
particularly  in  connection  with  Improve- 
ment Associations,  Good  Government  Clubs, 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Organized 
Labor,  desires  an  opportunity  for  com- 
munity organization  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
Address  3356  Survey. 

A  SUPERINTENDENT  of  a  New  York 
Orphanage,  seeks  a  field  of  greater  useful 
ness;  experienced  in  Cottage  and  Congre 
gate  plan.  Character  building  and  modern 
methods  predominate.  Excellent  Creden- 
tials.   Address  3483  Survey. 

WANTED:  By  experienced  social  work 
er,  position  in  New  York  City,  with  child- 
placing  agency  as  executive  or  staff  worker. 
Address  3484  Survey. 

WHAT  PLANT  wants  a  recreational 
director,  particularly  successful  in  coaching 
and  staging  musical  and  dramatic  produc- 
tions, organizing  glee  clubs,  orchestras, 
promoting  athletics,  and  conducting  classes 
in  English  and  Citizenship  for  the  foreign 
born,  training  and  developing  leaders 
among  the  employees?  Wide  experience  in 
industry.  Francis  Carrier,  306  West  55th 
St.,  New  York. 

EX-CLERGYMAN  and  wife  to  take 
charge  of  Settlement  or  Community  Work 
in  Eastern  Town  or  City.  Long  experi- 
ence in  Social  Service  Work.  Address 
3479  Survey. 

BOYS'  WORKER  with  camp  experience, 
wants  position  for  the  summer  months. 
Address  3498  Survey. 


CONSULTATION  in  Community  Or- 
ganization. Based  on  country-wide  survey. 
Special  attention  to  effective  methods  of 
reaching  immigrants.  Lectures,  John 
Daniels,  lately  of  Americanization  Study, 
Carnegie  Corporation,  576  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


RABBI  EMANUEL  STERNHEIM  will 
make  a  limited  number  of  lecture  engage- 
ments. For  rates,  subjects,  and  open  dates, 
address  Rabbi  Sternheim,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


EDWARD  T.  DEVINE:  Lectures  and 
Consultation  Service.  Fall  Schedule  now 
in  preparation.  Address  Miss  Brandt,  105 
East  22d   Street,  New  York. 


FURNISHED   APARTMENT  S 

TO  SUBLET 
Comfortably  furnished  modern  apaitment, 
four  rooms  and  bath.  Southern  exposure, 
Washington  Square  district.  June  to  Octo- 
ber. $100.00  monthly.  No  Agents.  Ad- 
dress 3501  Survey. 


FURNISHED  APARTMENT  TO  LET 

PROFESSOR'S  FAMILY  wishes  to 
sublet  artistically  furnished  8-room  apart- 
ment; 2  baths;  in  Columbia  neighborhood, 
June-September  inclusive.  Large,  cool, 
airy  rooms  facing  park.  Terms  reasonable ; 
references  exchanged;  may  be  seen  any 
evening  or  by  appointment.  416  West 
122nd  Street  (Apartment  23).  Telephone 
4475  Morninsrside. 


FURNISHED  APARTMENTS 
Attractively  furnished  sunny  studio 
apartment,  new  building,  four  rooms, 
kitchen,  bath,  fireplace.  June  to  September 
15th.  $200  per  month.  No  agents.  Wash- 
ington Square  District.  Address  3502 
Survey. 


^PF  AICFR  Q  •  We  assist  in  preparing  spe- 
>Jl  L.nrv^l\a  .  clal  ar[icie8l  papers,  speech 
es,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  Authobb 
Rbsbabch    Bureau,    500    Fifth    Avenue,    New   York. 


PLACEMENT   BUREAU 

For  employer  and  employee;  managing 
housekeepers,  governesses,  mothers'  help- 
ers, secretaries,  summer  camps.  51  Trow- 
bridge Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


The  Survey: 

"  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  very 
satisfactory  any  advertising  notice  un- 
der your  classified  advertisements  ap- 
peals to  me.  I  am  keeping  very  close 
track  of  both  the  workers  wanted  and 
the  situations  wanted.  I  read  them 
over  very  carefully  each  month  be- 
cause it  keeps  me  in  very  close  touch 
with  the  demand  for  social  service 
throughout  the  country  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly  quite    illuminating." 

Supervisor  Rural  Nursing  Service. 
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PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  $1.50  a 
year;  published  by  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public    Health    Nurse;    monthly;    $2    a    year; 
'    published    by    the  National   Organization   for 

Public  Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 

York. 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a   line,  four  weekly   inser- 
tions ;  copy  unchanged  throughout   the  month. 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 


Psychological  Analysis,  with  Case  Stud- 
ies. By  Margaret  J.  Hamilton,  4057  So. 
Pigueroa  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.     Price  75  cts. 


Trade  with  Ukraine,  Ukraine's  Natural 
Wealth,  Needs  and  Commercial  Opportu- 
nities :  The  Ukrainian  Co-operative  Societies 
and  Their  Influence.  10  cents ;  Friends  of 
Ukraine,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ukraine  and  Russia,  A  Survey  of  Their  Eco- 
nomic Relations.  10  eents ;  Friends  of 
Ukraine,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Protest  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  to  the 
U.  S.  Against  the  Delivery  op  Eastern 
Galicia  to  Polish  Domination.  Friends  of 
Ukraine,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Jewish  Pogroms  in  Ukraine.  Compiled 
and  issued  by  the  Friends  of  Ukraine,  Mun- 
sey Bldg.,   Washington,  D.  C. 


Trouble  Cases  :  A  Study  op  the  More  Diffi- 
cult Family  Problems  and  the  Work 
Upon  Them  op  the  Detroit  Social  Agen- 
cies, by  A.  E.  Wood  and  Harry  L.  Lurie. 
96  pp.  50  cents.  Detroit  Community  Union, 
100  Griswold  St.,  Detroit. 


Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberty  Immigration  League,  P.  O. 
Box  1261,  New  York.  Arguments  free  on  re- 
quest. 


Child  Welfare  Handbook.  Contains  informa- 
tion of  value  to  health  officers,  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  teachers,  librarians,  visiting 
nurses  and  social  workers.  Illustrates  all 
the  educational  panels  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Association,  Inc.,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  36  pages  9x12,  50 
cents,  postpaid. 


Transactions  op  the  First  National  Co- 
operative Convention.  300  pp.  $1.00.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Cooperative  League  of  America, 
2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 


The  Sex  Side  of  Life,  an  explanation  for 
young  people,  with  an  important  introduction 
for  elders,  by  Mary  Ware  Dennett.  An  ex- 
planation which  reallv  explains.  Published 
by  the  author,  350  West  55th  St.,  New  York 
City,  25c. 


The  Fundamentals  of  Citizenship.  Recon- 
struction pamphlet  No.  6.  National  Catholic 
War  Council,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
V  W..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Crbdit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass. 
Credit  Union  Assn.,  78  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 


Japan  and  the  Gentlemen's  Agreement.  The 
charge  is  made  by  Senator  Phelan  and  others 
that  Japan  has  been  violating  it.  Do  the 
facts  support  the  charge?  The  New  Anti- 
Japanese  Agitation.  By  Sidney  L.  Gulick 
secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Relations 
with  the  Orient  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  105  Ea-t 
22d  Street.  New  York  City 


{Continued  from  page  190) 

hatched.  One  leader,  R.  B.  Russell, 
was  tried  first  and  alone.  He  was  con- 
victed of  seditious  conspiracy  and  other 
offences  and  sentenced  to  two  years  in 
the  penitentiary.  F.  J.  Dixon,  accused 
of  seditious  libel,  was  acquitted  ;  where- 
upon similar  charges  against  J.  S. 
Woodsworth  have  been  dropped.  These 
two  men  were  apparently  locked  up  in 
order  to  deprive  the  strikers  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  daily  bulletin.  At  any 
rate  the  outstanding  facts  are  that  in 
June  the  authorities  suppressed  the  labor 
paper  on  the  ground  that  it  was  seditious 
and  that  nine  months  later,  after  the 
editors  and  acting  editors  had  been  im- 
prisoned and  branded  as  criminals  and 
put  to  no  end  of  trouble  and  expense, 
the  court  and  jury  have  found  that  the 
articles  were  not  seditious.  The  jury 
was  made  up  of  farmers.  Farmers  and 
organized  labor  are  now  working  to- 
gether in  the  new  government  of  the 
province  of  Ontario.  It  would  seem  to 
be  only  a  question  of  time  when  there 
may  be  a  similar  alliance  in  Manitoba. 
If  this  happens  it  is  likely  that  such  a 
perversion  of  law  as  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  this  instance  would  be  difficult. 

Seven  other  leaders  of  the  general 
strike,  of  whom  one  was  a  Methodist 
minister,  two  were  city  aldermen,  and 
one  was  an  ex-soldier,  were  tried  to- 
gether. Alderman  Heaps  was  acquitted. 
The  ex-service  man  was  convicted  only 
on  the  seventh  count  made  against  each, 
that  of  common  nuisance,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  six  months  term.  The  other 
five,  including  the  minister,  who  seems 
to  have  been  deposed  from  his  ministerial 
office  without  a  church  trial  while  under 
the  criminal  charges,  were  convicted  on 
all  seven  counts  and  sentenced  to  one 
year  on  each,  the  sentences  to  run  con- 
currently. 

The  real  charge  against  them  was 
that  of  seditious  conspiracy.  It  seems 
that  a  strike  may  become  a  common 
nuisance  in  Manitoba  "  when  some  dis- 
comfort is  caused  the  public."  Hence 
the  seventh  count. 

Interpreting  the  verdict,  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  radicals  in  Winnipeg 
explains  that  the  accused  with  one  ex- 
ception were  of  British  birth.  They 
brought  British  ideas  with  them  to 
Canada,  ideas  of  British  labor.  They 
found  in  control  an  agricultural  people 
who  had  only  recently,  if  at  all,  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  industrial 
revolution.  Their  ideas  were  of  the 
bush,  their  psychology  not  social  but  in- 
dividualist. During  the  strike  a  clash 
between  these  two  cultures,  these  two 
sets  of  ideals,  became  inevitable.  With 
entire  sincerity  but  complete  misunder- 
standing a  situation  developed  in  which 
the  "  citizens,"  the  representatives  of 
law  and  order,  exhibited  "  their  surprise, 
their  resentment,  their  sense  of  inquiry, 
their  anger,  their  hate "  against  the 
"  machine    culture  "    which    was    repre- 


Intensive  Coarse  in 

PLAYGROUND  TRAINING 

Conducted  by  MISS  MADELINE  STEVENS 

City  Recreation  Committee 

of  New  York  Community  Service 

under  auspices  of 

Parks  and  Playgrounds  Association 

MAY  4th  to  JUNE  4th 
Time       Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
4:00  to  6:00  p.  m. 

Tuition  $5.00 
1123  Broadway.      Tel.  Watkins  9\77 


MARRIAGE  &hlTS&X 

Annie  Besant,  an 
intensely  interesting  Brochure,  25c.  The 
Scarlet  Review  No.  1,  25c  each  Diana,  a  Psy- 
cho-Physiological Sex  Essay,  25c.  The  Cruci- 
ble (agnostic),  4  different  samples, JlOc. 

RAYMER'S  OLD  BOOK   STORE 

1330  First  Ave.  -  -  Seattle,  Wash. 


ADDP~SSi""G  MACHINE 
FOR  SALE 


We  will  dispose  of  a  completely  new  out- 
fit of  one  addressing  machine  (Elliott) 
with  motor  and  counter  attachment,  3  oak 
cabinets  and  60  metal  trays.  This  equip- 
ment has  never  been  used  and  is  in  per- 
fect condition.  Cash  offers  only.  Imme- 
diate shipment.     Address  3419  Survey. 


BIND 

YOUR 

ISSUES 


The  Survey  may  be  kept  fo» 
permanent  ready  reference  in 
a  special   loose   leaf  binder, 
made   with   board   sides.      It 
is  covered  with  stout  buck- 
ram, THE  SURVEY  stamped 
in  gold  letters  both  on   the 
back  and  on  the  side.     Pul 
in  each  issue  as  received.    It 
does     not     mutilate     issues, 
—    which     may     easily     be     re- 
moved   and    reinserted.      Al 
the  end  of  each  six  months  an  index  will  be  sent 
to  you  and  the  volume  will  then  be  ready  for  a 
permanent  place  in  your  library. 

Price  $2.00  and  postage. 


sented  among  the  strikers.  They  be- 
lieved that  there  was  a  seditious  con- 
spiracy, that  it  was  financed  from  Ru-sia 
or  from  some  mysterious  outside  source. 
Probably  they  believe  this  yet,  but  the 
workers  in  Winnipeg  do  not  believe  it. 
It  is  difficult  for  any  one  who  re^.ds  the 
addresses  of  the  defendants  to  the  jury 
to  believe  it.  They  display  indeed  a 
familiarity  with  the  Trades  Union  'tnd 
Socialist  movements  and  with  the  merits 
of  their  own  defense  which  led  their 
counsel  to  remark  in  his  closing  appeal : 

"These  young  men  on  trial  have  pre- 
sented their  cases  to  you  far  better  than  any 
lawyer  could,  in  that  the  experience  of  the 
labor  movement  is  something  not  as  yet  in 
great  part  in  the  experience  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR  OUR  READERS  INTERESTED  IN    HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME     MAKING     AND     INSTITUTION     MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cutlery.  China,  Glassware 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Dusters,  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,  GLASS  LINED 
ENAMELED  STEEL  LINED. 

THAT  ARE 
SANITARY,   EFFICIENT,   ECONOMICAL. 


45th  St.  and  Six.ii  Ave. 


New  York 


Drawing  Inks 
/Eternal  Writing  Ink 
t  Engrossing  Ink 
IIirrHTP!  /Taurine  Mucilage 
II I  fill  I  Vi\  (  Photo  Mounter  Paste 
IllUVlliW   \Drawlng  Board  Paste 
I  Liquid    Paste 
Office  Paste 
^Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks 
and  Adhesives 

Emancipate  yourself  lion  corro- 
sive and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhe- 
sivesand  adopt  the  Higgins'  Inks 
and  Adhesive*.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you.  they  are*  so 
sweet,  clean,  well  put  up,  and 
withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 
Branches:    Chicago,  London 
271  Ninth  Strett  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FILE  YOUR  CORRESPONDENCE 

IN  BOOK 

FORM         |pP|  '/ 

Extra  Strong 
heavy  board 
cover,  Ux8>£ 

25c 
"CADO"  Clip  File 

(No.  214)     (With  Binding  Clip  InaiHe) 

Simple,  handy,  and  most  practical  way  to  file  all 
papers.  Holds  sheets  firmly.  Permits  of  instant 
insertion  or  removal.  Opens  and  closes  easily 

CUSHMAN  &  DENISON  MFG.  CO. 

244  «m   £ld    sirr.l  New  Tork 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from  pure 
white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white  muslin 
easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy  as 

new. 

They  protect  your  Mattress 

from     all     impurities     and 

lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  \vill  convince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our 
trade  mark  and  name 
— Excelsior  Quilted 
Mattress  Protector — on 
each  Protector. 


"None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior  Quilted  Mattress   Co. 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudaon  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER&CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Ine. 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Building  Better  Men  and  Women 

Medart  Playground  Equipment  and  modern  healthful  playgrounds 
promote  the  development  of  clean,  vigorous,  right-thinking  men  and 
women. 

Builders  for  SO  years  of  every  kind  of  gymnasium  apparatus  for 
men,  the  Medart  Company  has  naturally  taken  and  held  the  leader- 
ship in  the  playground  movement  and  the  perfecting  of  playground 
equipment  rightly  fitted  to  train  the  growing  childhood  of  today. 
Catalog  "  L "  and  suggestions  for  playground  installations  will  bf 
sent  if  requested  on  your  letterhead. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO. 

Potomac  and  DeKalb  Sts.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


TOOL  OUTFITS  AND 
BENCHES 

FOR    HOME    AND    INSTITUTIONAL   USE 

We  have  just  issued  a  special  catalog  of  this  line  which 

we  will  send  without  charge  to  those  interested. 

Please  mention  Catalog  No.  190. 

Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Factory  Supplies 
New  York,  Since  1848  4th  Avenue  and  13th  Street 
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The  Graduate  Housekeeper 

THE  demand  for  expert  assist- 
ance in  private  and  public 
homes  cannot  be  supplied.  Sala- 
ries range  from  $75  to  $100  a  month, 
or  more,  with  full  living  expenses, 
comfortable  quarters,  and  an  average 
of  eight  hours  a  day  "  on  duty."  This 
is  equivalent  to  $125  to  $150  per 
month.  Trained  professional  house- 
keepers, placed  by  us,  are  given  the 
social  recognition  due  experts,  such  as 
is  accorded  the  trained  graduate  nurse. 

Here  is  an  excellent  opportunity— 
our  new  home-study  course  for  pro- 
fessional housekeepers  will  teach  you 
to  become  an  expert  in  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  food,  in  healthful 
diet  and  food  values,  in  marketing  and 
household  accounts,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  cleaning,  laundry  work, 
mending,  child  care  and  training, — in 
all  the  manifold  activities  of  the  home. 
When  you  graduate  we  place  you  in  a 
satisfactory  position  without  charge. 
Some  positions  are  non-resident, 
others  part-time. 

The  training  is  based  on  our  House- 
hold Engineering  course,  with  much  o,f 
our  Home  Economics  and  Lessons  in 
Cooking  courses  required.  Usually 
the  work  can  be  completed  and  di- 
ploma awarded  in  six  months,  though 
three  years  is  allowed.  The  lessons 
are  wonderfully  interesting  and  just 
what  every  housekeeper  ought  to  have 
for  her  own  home.  Why  not  be  a 
$150  per  month  home-maker? 

To  those  who  enroll  this  month,  we 
are  allowing  a  very  low  introductory 
tuition,  and  are  giving,  free,  our  Com- 
plete Domestic  Science  Library, 
beautifully  bound  in  three-fourths 
leather  style.  This  contains  our  full 
Home  Economics,  Lessons  in  Cooking 
and  Household  Engineering  courses — 
4,000  pages,  1,500  illustrations — a 
complete  professional  library. 
_  This  is  only  one  of  several  profes- 
sional and  home-making  courses  in- 
cluded in  our  special  offer.  Full  de- 
tails on  request. 

COUPON 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

519  W.  69th  Street,  Chicago 


Please    glvo   lnlormatlon    a 
Course  marked  X 

Professional 
. .  Graduate  Housekeepers' 
.    Institution  Management. 
.  .Lunch  Room  Management 
.  .Teaching  Home  Economics 
.  .Home  Demonstrators' 
. .  Practical  Nurse's  Course 
.  .Dietitian's  Course 


bout   your   Correspondence 

Home-Making 
.  .  CompleteHomeEconomlcs 
.  .Special  Food  Course 
.  .Special  Health  Course 
.  .Special  Motherhood 
. .  Household  Engineering 
. .  Lessons  In  Cooking 
.  .Complete  Reading 
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Photograph  made  by  John  A.  Marshall,  for  The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  107  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York. 


" 


SOT&W 


The  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  at  New  Orleans 


The  Bonus  Project 
Edward  T.  Devine 

Arsenal  Employes'  Organization 
William  L.  Chenery 


The  Faith  of  a  Social  Worker  ....    Owen  R.  Lovejoy 


May  8,  1920  10  Cents  a  Copy  $4.00  a  Year 


The  Bureau  of  Social  Finance 

Can  you  meet  your  budget  this  year  in  spite  of 
greatly  increased  difficulties? 

Every  social  organization  in  the  country  is  facing 
this  problem.  No  matter  how  sound  the  public 
appeal  inherent  in  your  cause,  longer  preparation 
and  more  effective  methods  than  formerly  will  be 
essential  to  success.  Summer  is  the  time  to  plan  and 
to  organize  your  facilities  for  the  autumn  appeal. 
Every  well-directed  effort  expended  beforehand  will 
mean  better  results.  Summer  publicity  is  particu- 
larly desirable.  The  day  is  past  when  time  can  be 
wasted  safely. 

The  Bureau  of  Social  Finance  represents  a  person- 
nel uniquely  trained  in  the  business  of  educative 
publicity  and  money-raising.  During  your  dull 
season  they  can  collaborate  with  the  executive  or 
financial  secretary,  analyze  your  peculiar  problem, 
and  devise  means  adapted  to  your  needs.  Their 
system  builds  up  for  you  a  permanently  interested 
clientele,  thus  putting  your  finances  on  a  solid 
basis. 

Make  the  slack  months  count. 

Robinson,  Jones  &  Mallory 

(Incorporated) 

25  West  Forty-second  Street 
New  York  City 


Telephone:  Vanderbilt  7028 
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social  and  industrial  movements. 
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The    Open    Vision.      A    Study    of    Psychic 

Phenomena.        By      Horatio     W.      Dresser. 

Thomas    Y.    Crowell    Co.      352    pp.      Price, 

$2.00  ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  §2.20. 
A  Prisoner  of  Pbntonville.    By  "Red  Band." 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     114  pp.     Price,  $1.50; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.65. 
Sarah  and  Her  Daughter.     By  Bertha  Pearl. 

Scott  &   Seltzer.     521   pp.     Price,  $2.25  ;   by1* 

mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.45. 
The  Thunderbolt.     By   G.  Colmore.     Thomas 

Seltzer.     353   pp.     Price,   $1.00  ;   by  mail  of 

the  Survey,  $1.20. 
From   Serbia  to  Jugoslavia  :   1914-1918.     By 

Gordon     Gordon-Smith.       G.     P.      Putnam's 

Sons.     360  pp.     Price,  $2.50 ;  by  mail  of  tie 

Survey,  $2.75. 
Lancelot  :    A    Poem.      By    Edwin    Arlington 

Robinson.     Thomas  Seltzer.     184  pp.     Price, 

$1.75  ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.90. 
Tuberculosis    and    Public    Health.      By    H. 

Hyslop    Thomson.      Longmans,    Green   &   Co. 

104     pp.       Price,     $1.75 ;     by     mail     of    the 

Survey,  $1.90. 
Things    Eternal.       By    Rev.    John    Eelman. 

George  H.  Doran  Co.     270  pp.     Price,  $1.75; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.95. 
Organized  Labor  in  American  History.     By 

Frank    Tracy    Carlton.      D.    Appleton    &    Co. 

313  pp.     Price  $2.50  ;  by  mail  of  the  Survdy, 

$2.70. 
The  Working  Woman's  House.    By  A.  D.  San- 
derson   Furniss    and    Marion    Philips.      The 

Swarthmore    Press,    Ltd.,    London.      84    pp. 

Illustrated.     Price,   Is.   6d.  ;   by   mail  of   the 

Survey,   $.55. 
Primitive    Society.      Bv    Robert    H.    Lowie. 

Boni  and  Liveright.     463  pp.     Price,  $3.00; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.25. 
Beyond    the    Horizon.      By    Eugene    O'Neill. 

Boni  and  Liveright.     163  pp.     Price,  $1.50; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.70. 
Profit  Sharing.     By  A.  Trombert.     P.  S.  King 

&  Son,  Ltd.,  London.     94  pp.     Price,  2s.  6d. ; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $.80. 
The  Old  Humanities  and  the  New  Science. 

By  Sir  William  Osier.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

64  pp.     Price,  $1.50  ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 

$1.60. 
A    History    of    the    Atlantic    Coast    Line 

Railroad.       By     Howard     Douglas     Dozier. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     197  pp.     Price,  $2.00; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.20. 
A  First  Book  of  School  Celebrations.     By 

F.    H.    Hayward.      P.    S.    King   &    Son,    Ltd., 
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George  H.  Doran  Co.     253  pp.     Price,  $1.75 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.95. 
A  Model  Housing  Law.     By  Lawrence  Veillei 

Russell    Sage    Foundation.      430    pp.      Pric< 

$4  ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $4.25. 
Apt    Illustrations    for    Public    Addresses 

By   A.    Bernard    Webber.      George   H.    Dora 

Co.     225   pp.      Price,   $1.50 ;   by   mail  of  tb 

Survey,  $1.70. 
Chapel  Service  Book.     Edited  by  Harringtor 

Harris-Stevens.      Abington    Press.      182    pi 
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1783).    By  Captain  Joachim  Merlant.    Charlc 

Scribner's   Sons.     213   pp.     Price,   $2.00 ;  b 

mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.25. 
The    Great    Menace.      By    George    Whitefiel 

Mead.     Dodd.   Mead   &   Co.     153   pp.     Price 

$1.25  ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.40. 
Zoology.     By  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell.     World  Boo 

Co.     568  pp.     Illustrated.     Price,   $3.00;  b 
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OUR  PRIZE  CONTEST 

TIME  and  tide  wait  for  no  man  and  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  has  earned  a  place  in  the 
proverb.  The  Survey  has  it  on  the  word  of  a  person 
usually  reliable  that  the  following  telegram  was  sent  by  a 
group  of  social  workers  in  one  city  to  the  secretary  of  the 
conference  just  before  the  meeting: 

Delayed  by  railroad  strike.  Can  conference  be  postponed? 

So  much  for  the  story.     Guess  from  what  city  these  social 
workers  come? 


BOSTON  AND  THE  SOCIALISTS 

THE  Socialist  party  of  Massachusetts  has  recovered 
from  the  city  of  Boston  damages  for  injuries  sustained 
through  the  wrecking  of  their  local  headquarters  by  a 
mob  of  soldiers  and  sailors  on  July  1,  191 7.  The  mob  broke 
up  the  peace  parade  and  mass  meeting  which  the  party  organ- 
ized with  permission  of  the  local  authorities.  The  party  and 
three  individuals  who  sustained  injuries  sued  the  city  of 
Boston.  All  claims  were  paid,  the  total  amount  received 
amounting  to  $548.91. 

The  Massachusetts  law  provides  that  cities  shall  pay  dam- 
ages when  they  fail  to  protect  their  citizens  from  lawlessness. 


TWO  DOLLARS  FOR  ONE 

THE  cost  of  living  has  increased  95  per  cent  since  July, 
1914,  according  to  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  which  has  just  completed  its  sixth  survey  of 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States.  The 
increase  within  the  last  twelve  months  is  reported  as  21  per 
cent.  As  in  earlier  reports  of  the  Conference  Board,  estimates 
are  based  on  information  obtained  from  a  large  number  of 
retail  dealers  in  clothing  and  fuel,  and  from  persons  in  close 
touch  with  the  real  estate  situation.  The  figures  on  changes 
in  food  prices  are  obtained  from  the  United  States  Bureauof 
Labor  Statistics. 


MISSISSIPPI  FREEDOM 

THE  case  of  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Franklin,  colored  minister  of 
Franklin,  Miss.,  who  was  sentenced  for  selling  the  Cri- 
sis, official  organ  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  (see  the  Survey  for  April 
24)  has  led  to  a  further  exhibition  of  the  delta  state's  con- 
ception of  civic  freedom.  The  lawyer  employed  by  colored 
people  of  Jackson  to  defend  Franklin  was  intimidated  by  a 
mob  which  threatened  to  lynch  him.  A  local  justice  of  the 
peace  refused  to  tender  a  bond  to  cover  the  cost  of  appeal  on 
the  plea  that  Franklin  would  be  lynched  if  released.     In  re- 
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Ca$8el  in  the  New  York  Evening  World 


"  SEEING   RED  " 

TDETWEEN  April  30  and  May  2,  the  May  day  revolution 
J-)  discovered  by  the  attorney-general  made  its  sudden  ap- 
pearance and  was  forcefully  quelled — in  newspaper  head- 
lines. "Nation-Wide  Plot  to  Kill  High  Officials  on  Red 
May  Day  Revealed  by  Palmer;  Plotters  Acting  with  Radi- 
cals Abroad;  Men  on  Death  List  Warned;  General  Strike 
Proposed,"  announced  one  metropolitan  daily  in  dignified 
type.  This  on  the  last  day  of  April.  On  the  morning  after 
May  day:  "Plot  for  Red  May  Day  Revolt  Fails;  No  Riot- 
ing, Few  Arrests  or  Strikes;  All  Demonstrations  are  Peace- 
able," the  same  newspaper  remarked,  with   no   less  dignity. 

ply  to  a  request  by  the  association  for  legal  protection,  H.  H. 
Casteel,  acting  governor,  wired  on  April  21: 

Rev.  E.  R.  Franklin  was  given  five  months'  sentence  on  county 
farm  and  fine  of  four  hundred  dollars  for  distributing  copies  of 
Crisis,  in  the  pages  of  which  was  advocacy  of  social  equality  and 
intermarriage  between  races.  The  mildness  of  his  sentence  was  be- 
cause of  his  ignorance.  If  the  editors  of  this  sheet  would  visit  Mis- 
sissippi we  would  make  an  example  of  them  that  would  be  a  lasting 
benefit  to  the  colored  people  of  the  South  and  would  not  soon  be 
forgotten. 

He  did  not  answer  the  request  of  the  association  to  protect 
the  lawyer  retained  to  appeal  the  case.  The  association  and 
the  editor  of  Crisis  deny  that  intermarriage  has  been  advocated 
anywhere  in  its  pages. 

MR.  POST'S  "TRIAL" 

ABANDONMENT  of  the  investigation  of  Louis  F.  Post, 
assistant  secretary  of  labor,  and  of  plans  for  his  impeach- 
ment are  in  direct  line  with  predictions  of  Mr.  Post's 
supporters,  whose  belief  throughout  has  been  that  the  "  trial  " 
would  be  summarily  ended.  For  they  believed  it  would  be- 
come apparent  not  only  that  there  was  insufficient  evidence 
on  which  to  proceed,  but  that  examination  of  the  cases  of 
those  aliens  toward  whom  Mr.  Post  is  accused  of  having  un- 
due leniency  would  in  fact  only  redound  to  the  discredit  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  its  methods  of  procedure. 

Members  of  the  Rules  Committee,  to  which  the  Hoch 
resolution,  introduced  in  Congress  on  April  15,  calling  for 
Mr.  Post's  impeachment  on  the  ground  that  he  had  exhibited 
unwarranted  leniency  toward  dangerous  aliens,  was  referred, 
are  quoted  as  saying  that  the  cost  and  delay  in  impeachment 
proceedings  would  probably  prevent  a  recommendation  that 


this  drastic  course  be  taken.  In  its  place  some  other  resolution 
condemning  Mr.  Post  for  his  alleged  activities  on  behalf  of 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States  will  probably  be  substituted. 
This  action  comes  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Hoch  reso- 
lution apparently  had  the  whole-hearted  sympathy  and  thor- 
ough endorsement  of  the  House  Immigration  and  Rules  Com- 
mittees. It  is  significant  that  a  resolution  dealing  strictly 
with  matters  pertaining  to  immigration  was  referred  not  to 
the  Immigration  but  to  the  Rules  Committee,  which  has  far 
greater  latitude  in  formulating  rules  of  procedure. 

INFLUENCE  ON   MOVIE  MANAGERS 

MAURICE  MAETERLINCK  says:    "Americans  do 
not  esteem  the  really  great  art  of  the  movies.    I  think 
the  moving  picture  is  a  great  and  truly  artistic  means 
of  interpreting  life."     Efforts  to  educate  the  American  public 
to  appreciate  the  art  in  a  good  picture  are  not  conditioned 
by  the  existence  of  a  state  censorship  or  its  absence  but  b) 
creating  a  demand  for  films  that  are  artistically,  morally  anc 
dramatically    desirable,    thus    forcing    the    big    producers   t< 
release  films  of  that  kind.     It  is  interesting  that  one  of  thi 
first  large  concerted  action  in  this  direction  comes  from  th 
home  state  of  the  moving  picture,   California.      Under  th 
Department  of  the  Photo  Play  of  the  Council  of  the  Cr 
Related  Arts  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Palace  of  Fir 
Arts,  San  Francisco,  augmented  by  delegates  from  the  Sa 
Francisco  center  of  the  California  Civic  League,  the  city  an 
county    federations   of   women's   clubs   and    other    intereste 
groups,  a  committee  has  been  formed  to  create  public  opinic 
for  good   pictures.     Affiliated   with   the   National   Board  1 
Review,    this   committee   will    recommend   lists   of   its  ow 
Through  local  women's  clubs,  schools,  settlements,  church 
and  the  press  it  hopes  to  arouse  public  responsibility  in  tl 
matter  and  to  gain  generous  support  for  the  exhibitors  w 
show  good  films,  thus  determining  the  type  of  pictures  pi 
sented  by  the  influence  on  box  office  receipts.    This  movemc 
has  also  taken  root  in  outlying  cities. 
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CITIZEN  COMMUNISTS 

IHE  conviction  of  James  Larkin,  the  Irish  Commun 
Labor  leader  who  has  been  in  this  country  since  19 
ends   an    important   trio  of   Communist   trials   in  N 
York  state.     Benjamin    Gitlow,   James    Larkin    and   Ha 
Winitsky,  indicted  last  fall  for  having  violated  the  state  cr- 
inal  anarchy  statute,  the  first  two  for  participation  in  the  p  -i 
lishing,  selling  and  circulating  of  the  manifesto  of  the  I 
Wing  of  the  Socialist  party,  and  Winitsky  for  being  an  off 
of  the  Communist  party,  have  now  all  been  pronounced  gui 
and  have  received  the  maximum  penalty  of  from  five  to  ' 
years'  imprisonment.     Gitlow  is  already  serving  his  sentff 
in  Sing  Sing  Prison.     Both  he  and  Winitsky  have  appe  t 
their  cases. 

Winitsky's  conviction  is  particularly  significant  becausi  ' 
is  an  American  citizen  and  the  first  citizen  in  the  state  t'l 
convicted   solely   because   of  membership   in   the   Commi  I 
party.      Gitlow's   case   was   complicated    by   other   activi  s. 
while   Larkin   is  not   a  citizen.      Winitsky's   conviction   1! 
mean  that  any  citizen  who  is  a  member  of  either  of  the  ■"• 
munist  parties  is  liable  to  prosecution  under  the  clause  ir  * 
state  criminal  anarchy  law,  which  makes  it  a  felony  to  l£ 
membership  in  an  organization  which  advocates  the  overt!  * 
of  the  government  by  violence.     Following  the  court's  dec » 
in  the  Winitsky  case,  the  assistant  district  attorney  was  qt  | 
broadcast  as  saying  that  in  his  opinion  the  10,000  comrm 
in  New  York  city  are  all  now  liable  to  prosecution  unde 
state  statute.     The  New  York  Call,   however,   argues 
Winitsky's  conviction  does  not  establish  a  precedent  \ 
would    apply   indiscriminately   to    all   members  of   the 
munist  and  Communist  Labor  parties,  since  in  additiV; 
mere  membership,  he  was  charged  with  being  an  officer  I 
helped  to  frame  its  manifesto. 

James    Larkin,    who    conducted    his    own    case,    fr  1 
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Emitted  his  connection  with  the  Communist  Labor  party, 
iit  based  his  defense  on  the  contention  that  the  party  did  not 
•Ivocate  force  and  violence. 

THE  PRODUCTIVE  WORKING  DAY 

l.T^HAT  the  eight-hour  day  is  more  productive  than  the 
longer  working  day  has  been  the  assertion  of  reformers 
(  and  others  since  the  period  of  Robert  Owen.  But 
1  spite  Owen's  reports  in  his  day  and  Henry  Ford's  experi- 
ment at  the  present  time,  few  have  believed  in  the  higher 
loductivity  of  the  shorter  day.  Arithmetic  and  human  physi- 
.ogy  have  seemed  to  be  at  war  and  as  most  of  us  know  some- 
ting  of  arithmetic  and  nothing  of  physiology  our  minds  have 
tj. t  been  convinced  that  men  actually  do  more  work  in  eight 
lurs  than  in  twelve.  This  state  of  affairs  was  interestingly 
r/ealed  at  the  International  Labor  Conference  where  some 
(  the  labor  delegates  seemed  to  hesitate  to  urge  the  shorter 
H,y  on  the  basis  of  its  great  productivity.  Such  incredulity 
iof  course  all  but  universal  in  other  classes. 

For  this  reason  among  others  the  report  on  a  comparison 
<  an  eight-hour  plant  and  a  ten-hour  plant  which  has  just 
jbn  published  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  is 
Mnendously  important. 

.The  work  fortunately  has  been  performed  with  a  scrupu- 
lis  regard  for  scientific  niceties.  The  investigation  was  made 
I  Dr.  Philip  Sargent  Florence  and  others  acting  under  the 
kieral  direction  of  Prof.  Frederic  S.  Lee  of  Columbia  Uni- 
Krsity.  Josephine  Goldmark  aind  Mary  D.  Hopkins  wrote 
ftp  report.     The  work  involved  detailed  comparisons  of  similar 
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MAINTENANCE    OF   OUTPUT   IN    AN    EIGHT-HOUR    AND   TEN-HOUR    PLANT 

The  black  space  in  each  column  shows  how  far  each  hour  falls 
short  of  maximum  efficiency. 

processes  in  two  different  factories.     A  number  of  conclusions 
were  obtained.     This  significant  general  statement  is  ma*de: 


FINDINGS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
STUDY  OF  THE  SHORTER  WORKING  DAY 


I.  Relative  Efficiency  of  the  Eight-Hour  and  the  Ten- 
Hour  Systems  as  in  Operation  at  the  Two  Plants  Studied. 
A  comparison  of  the  8-hour  and  the  10-hour  systems  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  8-hour  system  is  the  more  efficient. 
This  is  evidenced  by: 

1.  Maintenance  of  output. — The  day  shift:  The  outstand- 
ing feature  of  the  8-hour  system  is  steady  maintenance  of 
output.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  10-hour  system  is 
the  decline  of  output. 

2.  Lost  time. — Under  the  8-hour  system  work  with  almost 
full  power  begins  and  ends  approximately  on  schedule,  and 
lost  time  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Under  the  10-hour  sys- 
tem work  ceases  regularly  before  the  end  of  the  spell  and 
lost  time  is  frequent. 

3.  Stereotyped  or  restricted  output. — Under  the  10-hour 
system  artificial  limitation  of  output  is  widely  prevalent. 
Under  the  8-hour  system  output  varies  more  nearly  accord- 
ing to  individual  capacity. 

4.  Industrial  accidents. 

(a)  In  the  absence  of  fatigue,  accidents  vary  directly  with 
speed  of  production  owing  to  increased  exposure  to 
risk. 

(b)  The  breaking  up  of  this  regular  variation  by  fatigue 
is  indicated  by 

(1)  The  rise  of  accidents  with  the  fall  of  output; 

(2)  The  disproportionate   rise  of   accidents   with   the 

rise   of  output   and   the    absence   of   a   propor- 
tionate fall  of  accidents  with  the  fall  of  output 
in  the  final  hours  of  the  day. 
(f)   The   importance  of  fatigue   in   the  causation  of   acci- 
dents is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  higher  acci- 
dent risk  accompanies  the  deeper  decline  of  working 
capacity 

(1)  In  the  second  spell  as  compared  with  the  first; 

(2)  In   muscular  work   as   compared   with   dexterous 

and  machine  work; 

(3)  At  the  10-hour  plant  as  compared  with  the  8-hour 

plant. 
(d)  The  level  of  the  accident  rate  varies   inversely  with 
the  experience  of  the  workers. 


II.  General  Data 

1.  The  night  shift. — Under  the  10-hour  system  a  12-hour 
night  shift  is  the  rule.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  12- 
hour  night  shift  are  the  abrupt  fall  of  output  in  the  last  two 
hours  and  the  progressive  slowing  in  rate  of  production  dur- 
ing the  night 

2.  Labor  turnover. — • 

(a)  Labor   turnover    is   directly    associated   with   distaste- 

ful working  conditions,  such  as  long  hours,  low 
wages,  and  undesirable  physical  surroundings.  It 
is  lowered  by  systematic  effort  to  improve  conditions 
and  fit  the  workers  to  their  jobs. 

(b)  Turnover  is  highest  among  new  employes. 

3.  The  effects  of  rest.~ 

(a)  Recesses. 

(1)  Effect  on  total  daily  production. — Varying  results  fol- 

low the  introduction  of  10-minute  recesses  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  spells.  With 
some  workers  the  loss  of  time  is  not  made  good 
and  output  falls;  with  others  the  acceleration  due 
to  the  recess  exactly  balances  the  loss  of  time  and 
output  remains  the  same.  In  12  out  of  16  operations 
studied  there  was  an  average  increase  of  production 
after  the  introduction  of  recesses.  In  operations 
having  two  periods  of  trial  the  gain  in  the  second 
period  was,  on  the  average,  five  times  greater  than 
in  the  first 

(2)  Effect  on  hourly  rate  of  production. — Recesses  usually 

lead  to  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  production  in  the  hours 
immediately  following  as  compared  with  the  hours 
immediately  preceding  the  recess. 

(b)  Holidays. — Holidays  cause  an  increase  in  output. 

4.  Rhythm  in  industry. — In  certain  machine  operations, 
notably  in  lathe  work,  output  is  maintained  at  an  even  level, 
instead  of  falling  in  the  final  hours  of  work.  This  peculiarity 
may  in  large  part  be  explained  by  the  phenomenon  of 
rhythm  to  which  lathe  work  is  highly  amenable. 
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The  difference  between  the  sustained  concentration  of  the  workers 
at  the  eight-hour  plant  and  the  declining  capacity  of  those  at  the 
ten-hour  plant  is  seen  at  its  height  on  the  twelve-hour  night  shift, 
in  the  frank  abandonment  of  work  in  the  last  hour  and  its  gradual 
subsidence  several  hours  earlier.  That  it  is  the  greater  length  of 
hours  rather  than  the  difference  of  management  which  accounts  for 
lessened  output  at  the  ten-hour  plant  is  strikingly  evidenced  by  the 
contrast  between  the  night  and  day  shift  at  the  same  factory.  .  .  . 
At  night  on  a  twelve-hour  instead  of  a  ten-hour  schedule  we  have 
reactions  on  the  part  of  the  workers  to  the  longer  hours  closely  re- 
sembling their  reactions  to  a  ten-hour  as  compared  with  an  eight- 
hour  schedule. 

Such  is  the  verdict  on  the  basis  of  this  study.  The  case,  of 
course,  will  not  rest  there.  Other  investigations  must  be 
made  not  only  to  obtain  fresh  evidence  on  the  fundamental 
question  of  production  and  the  shorter  day,  but  also  because 
of  the  need  for  light  on  the  vast  number  of  other  questions 
brought  forward  by  a  scientific  inquiry  of  this  nature.  There 
must  be  more  and  more  knowledge  of  how  men's  energies  may 
be  most  profitably  expended  for  industry,  for  themselves  and 
for  society.  In  particular  the  question  of  the  eight-hour  day 
should  be  removed,  as  so  well  it  can  be,  from  the  realm  of 
scientific  doubt.  It  is  ridiculous  in  this  year  of  grace  to  have 
even  social  reformers  and  labor  leaders  express  somewhat 
furtive  uncertainty  concerning  the  validity  of  their  own  claims 
for  the  short  day.  Yet  this  situation  is  constantly  revealed 
when  the  matter  is  under  serious  discussion.  The  Public 
Health  Service  inquiry  should  help  to  dispel  that  lingering 
doubt. 

Effectually  moreover  have  the  experts  assembled  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  envisaged  their  opportunity,  as  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  shows : 

The  era  of  general  impressionistic  presentation  of  economic  and 
social  problems  has  done  its  work.  That  complexities  of  maladjust- 
ment exist,  that  all  the  ingenuities  of  human  invention  must  be  ex- 
pended upon  them,  need  no  longer  be  contended.  The  new  era  open- 
ing for  social  and  economic  progress  is  now  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
these  intricate  problems  the  finest  powers  of  science,  focussing  upon 
the  several  elements,  among  which  health  is  of  first  importance,  in- 
tegrating them  and  relating  them  to  a  large  view  of  society.  "To 
humanize  working  conditions,  to  reassert  the  value  of  the  individual, 
to  study  all  ways  of  releasing  in  work  the  best  energies  of  the 
worker  instead  of  as  now  prodigally  wasting  them,  this  should  be 
the  practical  role  of  science  in  industry.  And  it  is  as  a  contribution 
to  this  new  era  of  intensive  study  devoted  to  large  ends  that  this 
report  has  been  aimed. 

JEAN  LONGUET 

THE  French  socialist  and  labor  leader  to  whom  the 
State  Department  has  refused  permission  to  visit  the 
United  States  was  not  only  permitted  at  different  times 
during  the  war  to  visit  England  and  address  important  in- 
ternational labor  conferences  in  that  country,  but  he  was  the 
spokesman  of  the  pro-Ally  labor  group  who  called  on 
President  Wilson  upon  his  arrival  in  France  for  the  peace 
conference.  Longuet  voiced  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French 
workers  for  the  principles  of  international  morality,  of  which 
the  President  at  that  time  was  the  principal  spokesman. 

In  1916,  as  founder  and  editor  of  Le  Populaire,  Longuet 
organized  the  forces  of  pacifist  labor  in  France  in  opposition 
to  the  pro-war  policy  of  the  majority  led  by  Renaudel.  At 
the  Nottingham  conference  of  the  British  Labor  party,  in  Jan- 
uary, 19 1 8,  and  again  at  the  inter-Allied  labor  conference  the 
following  month,  both  swung  in  behind  British  Labor's  war 
aims  program,  which  was  in  close  accord  with  President 
Wilson's  pronouncements. 

At  the  inter-Allied  conference  in  September,  191 8,  Lon- 
guet, waiving  on  behalf  of  the  left  wing  of  the  French 
Socialist  party,  of  which  he  was  the  leader,  a  previous  reso- 
lution of  unqualified  condemnation  for  Allied  intervention  in 
Russia,  was  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  majority  resolution  on 
Russia  originally  presented  by  Emile  Vandervelde,  of  Belgium, 
which  expressed,  as  he  understood  it,  sympathy  with  all  the 
socialist  and  revolutionary  parties  in  Russia,  irrespective  of  the 
division  among  them.  On  this  occasion  again  he  emphasized 
the  principle  of  self-determination  for  all  peoples.  He  re- 
mained the  recognized  defender  of  the  Soviet  government  in 


France.  At  a  party  election  in  191 8,  on  the  strength  of  his 
program  of  non-intervention  in  Russia,  Longuet  carried  with 
him  a  large  majority  and  became  the  leader  of  the  new  central 
majority,  the  "  neo-majoritaires,"  leaving  on  the  one  side  a 
very  small  minority  of  the  conservative  and  pro-war  members 
of  the  party,  and  on  the  other  a  somewhat  larger  minority 
which  demanded  immediate  adhesion  to  the  new  Moscow 
Internationale.  Since  then  this  central  group,  under  the 
force  of  circumstances,  has  moved  more  towards  the  right, 
endeavoring  to  keep  the  party  together  by  not  advancing  too 
definite  a  domestic  program  but  on  the  other  hand  working 
for  "  reconstruction  "  of  the  old  Socialist  Internationale.  In 
connection  with  the  abortive  preparations  for  the  Prinkipo 
conference,  early  in  1919,  Longuet  still  figured  as  the  official 
spokesman  for  the  Russian  soviet  government  in  France.  At 
the  same  time,  he  has  been  sharply  criticised  by  Lenine  for  his 
undecided  tactics  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  Bolshevist  prin- 
ciples in  French  politics.  In  the  last  few  months,  extreme 
socialists  both  here  and  in  Europe  have  pictured  Longuet  to 
the  world  as  more  or  less  a  renegade,  with  his  eye  to  power 
in  French  politics  by  assuming  a  more  and  more  conservative 
attitude.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Longuet,  brought 
up  in  England  during  the  exile  of  his  father,  has  always  been 
more  in  sympathy  with  the  politically  minded  British  social- 
ists than  with  the  extreme  French  industrialists,  though  he  was 
for  a  time  their  leader  against  the  pro-war  faction.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  Georges  Clemenceau 
was  his  godfather,  and  that  in  the  days  of  the  latter's  more 
radical  views  no  one  was  more  welcome  at  the  house  of 
"  Uncle  Georges  "  than  Jean  Longuet. 

To  the  American  Socialist  press — which  makes  much  of  the 
fact  that  the  prize  fighter  Carpentier  was  admitted  a  few 
weeks  ago,  while  for  the  visit  of  the  labor  leader  no  "  meri- 
torious necessity  "  was  held  to  exist — the  exclusion  of  Lon- 
guet has  strengthened  the  conviction  of  Socialists  in  this  coun- 
try that  the  present  interpretation  of  war-time  regulations 
by  the  government  is  directed  not  against  criminal  anarch- 
ism, but  against  every  manifestation  of  anti-capitalist  senti- 
ment. 

THE  SEARCHLIGHT 

THE  Searchlight  which  began  life  some  four  years  ago 
as  the  Searchlight  on  Congress  has  become  a  full 
fledged  monthly  magazine.  Until  a  few  weeks  ago  it 
was  the  organ  of  the  National  Voters'  League:  as  such  it  was 
an  invaluable  commentary  on  Congress.  Lynn  Haines,  who 
as  secretary  of  the  National  Voters'  League  assembled  the 
records  of  members  of  Congress  focused  through  his 
publication  genuine  information  on  national  legislation  and 
legislators.  The  dual  task  of  editor  and  observer  would, 
however,  have  been  too  great  for  any  one  less  indefatigible 
than  Mr.  Haines.  It  is  interesting  that  his  efforts  should  be 
given  the  support  of  the  able  staff  which  has  been  assembled. 
The  editors  include  Henry  Raymond  Mussey,  until  recently 
managing  editor  of  the  Nation,  Mabel  H.  B.  Mussey,  Lincoln 
Colcord,  Basil  M.  Manly,  Western  Starr,  and  Harry  A. 
Slattery.  The  need  for  a  first  rate  magazine  devoted  to  in- 
terpreting affairs  at  Washington  has  long  been  felt.  A 
genuine  opportunity  is  therefore  at  hand.  That  the  Search- 
light means  to  meet  the  situation  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  near  future  it  expects  to  become  a  weekly. 

THE  MEXICAN  LABOR  PARTY 

A  MEXICAN  Labor  party  has  been  organized  and  is 
throwing  its  strength  into  the  presidential  campaign 
in  support  of  Obregon,  according  to  information  se- 
cured from  Mexico  by  a  representative  of  the  Pan-American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Labor  party,  under  the  name  of  Partido  Laborista 
Mexicano,  was  formed  at  a  national  convention  held  in  the 
city  of  Zacatecas  March  1-9,  1920.  Nineteen  of  the  twenty- 
seven  states  of  Mexico  were  represented.  The  delegates  were 
members  of  the  Mexican  Federation  of  Labor  (Confederacior 
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The  Florence  Nightingale  Centennial  Year 


MAY  12  is  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Florence  Nightingale. 
On  that  day  between  four  and  five  hundred 
hospital  training  schools  and  nursing  associa- 
tions in  the  United  States  will  celebrate  the 
event.  Generally  this  celebration  will  be  made 
the  occasion  for  active  recruiting  of  nurses 
in  training.  It  will  be  an  opportune  time  to 
bring  to  public  attention  the  progress  in  nurs- 
ing since  her  time,  the  remarkable  improve- 
ment in  hospital  administration,  the  advance 
in  the  educational  standards  of  the  training 
schools  and  the  extraordinary  development  of 
the  public  health  nursing  movement. 

*TpHE  Central  Council  for  Nursing  Educa- 
•*■  tion,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  offers 
a  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  play  of  three  or 
four  acts  by  an  American  author  based  on 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Florence  Nightingale. 
Mrs.  Fiske  and  Modjeska  are  members  of  the 
committee  to  judge  the  manuscripts. 


Facsimile  of  the  diploma  to  accompany  the 
Florence  Nightingale  Medal  established  by  the 
International  Red  Cross  at  the  Washington 
conference  in  1902.  This  medal  is  to  be 
awarded  by  the  International  Committee  to 
graduate  nurses  distinguished  by  some  ex- 
ceptional act  of  devotion. 


Regional  Obrera  Mexicana),  and  Luis  N.  Marones,  former 
head  of  the  labor  federation,  was  elected  general  secretary  of 
the  party.  The  party  pledged  itself  to  the  support  of  the 
labor  federation  and  to  the  carrying  out  in  the  political  field 
of  the  federation's  program.  The  party  is  organized  in 
national,  state,  electoral  district  and  municipal  units,  with 
subcommittees  for  small  towns. 

Like  the  labor  federation,  the  Labor  party  is  composed  of 
boih  city  workers  and  farm  laborers,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant resolutions  of  the  convention  deals  with  the  land 
problem.  It  calls  for  allotment  of  the  land,  namely,  sub- 
division among  the  laborers  of  the  large  estates,  as  a  basis  for 
the  welfare  of  the  farm  workers  and  society  in  general.  Other 
measures  favored  by  the  Labor  party  are  as  follows : 

The  establishment  of  national  experimental  granges;  the  free 
use  of  irrigation  projects,  as  against  privileges  and  concessions  to 
large  landowners  and  corporations. 

The  establishment  of  vocational  and  mechanical  schools  and 
shops.    The  prevention  of  unjustifiable  closing  of  shops  and  factories. 

The  establishment  of  elementary  schools  for  adults  all  over  the 
republic  in  order  to  decrease  the  percentage  of  illiterates,  especially 
in  the  rural  districts  and  small  towns. 

Effective  enforcement  of  the   labor  laws. 

Autonomy  of  state  and  municipal  government. 
_  The   education   of  women,   so   that  they  may   exercise   citizenship 
rights  on  an  equality  with  men,  and  so  that  they  may  be  in  a  position 
to  help  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  that  affect  national  life. 

Regulation  of  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
in  order  to  curb  drunkenness. 

With  regard  to  the  present  political  campaign  the  Labor 
party  expressed  itself  as  follows: 


As  it  appears  that  preparations  are  being  made  to  defraud  the 
people  of  their  right  to  express  their  free  will  during  the  coming 
national  elections  (July,  1920),  if  it  be  necessary  the  Labor  party 
will  employ  all  of  its  moral  and  material  strength  to  prevent  the 
hopes  of  the  working  people  from  being  defrauded  in  the  coming 
political  struggle. 

Efforts  to  prevent  a  free  election  are  being  made  by  Car- 
ranza,  Mexican  labor  charges.  Up  to  five  months  ago  Car- 
ranza  had  the  support  of  labor.  Within  that  time,  however, 
it  is  stated  that  he  has  attempted  to  force  upon  the  country 
as  his  successor  Ignacio  Bonillas,  former  ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  Bonillas  is  opposed  by  labor  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  been  in  Mexico  but  little  and  that  he  is  ignorant 
of  Mexican  problems  and  Mexican  aspirations.  A  second 
candidate  is  Pablo  Gonzales,  who  is  regarded  by  the  Labor 
party  as  the  choice  of  the  capitalists.  The  third  candidate  is 
Alvaro  Obregon.  Laborites  believe  that  Obregon  has  the 
masses  of  the  Mexican  people  behind  him,  and  he  has  done 
nothing  to  antagonize  labor.  Therefore  the  Labor  party  is 
supporting  Obregon.  The  present  conflict  in  Sonora  was  pre- 
cipitated, according  to  accounts  from  Mexican  labor  sources, 
by  Carranza's  attempt  to  send  io.ooo  federal  troops  into  the 
state,  against  the  protest  of  the  governor  and  the  legislature. 
It  was  believed  that  Carranza's  intention  was  to  remove  the 
governor  of  Sonora  and  put  in  a  military  governor  of  his  own 
choosing,  as  he  had  done  in  six  other  states,  and  that  his  ulti- 
mate purpose  was  to  prevent  free  elections  in  these  states.  So 
it  comes  about  that  the  Labor  party  is  supporting  the  revolu- 
tion against  Carranza. 
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The  Bonus  Project 

AMERICAN  soldiers  of  the  great  war  have  any  number 
of  just  grievances — most  of  which  they  will  do  well  to 
forget  as  quickly  as  possible.  Their  undelivered  mail  in 
France,  the  misdirected  allotments  deducted  from  their 
pay,  the  allowances  which  their  families  did  not  get  or 
obtained  only  after  exasperating  delays,  the  inevitably  unequal 
distribution  of  honors,  the  fickleness  of  popularity — all  these 
are  closed  chapters,  like  those  which  deal  with  the  cootie,  the 
mud,  the  minor  hardships  of  the  campaign. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  overlook  any  failures  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  compensation  and  insurance  features  of  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  Act,  for  these  affect  the  welfare  of  ex-service 
men  and  their  families  indefinitely.  It  was  reassuring  to  learn 
a  few  weeks  ago — on  March  15,  1920,  to  be  exact — from  the 
director  of  the  War  Risk  Bureau  that  its  insurance  division 
was  "  virtually  at  the  end  of  its  period  of  congestion  and  con- 
sequent dissatisfaction  and  vexatious  delays."  It  was  high 
time.  It  is  understood  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  forty 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  insurance  taken  by  the  soldiers  has 
been  allowed  to  lapse — safe  and  inexpensive  as  that  insurance 
is.  Whether  this  is  because  of  natural  irritation  on  account 
of  their  previous  experiences  with  the  bureau  or  because  of 
the  "  congestion  and  consequent  dissatisfaction  "  to  which  Mr. 
Cholmeley- Jones  refers;  or  because  of  the  lack  of  early  and 
appropriate  educational  publicity  as  to  the  value  of  the  insur- 
ance; or  merely  because  young  men  r.re  naturally  careless  and 
fail  to  appreciate  future  values  as  compared  with  present  costs, 
might  be  difficult  to  decide. 

Still  less  forgiveable  are  the  delays  and  disappointments  in 
the  vocational  training  of  the  disabled  soldiers  who  in  this 
respect  are  the  special  charge  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education.  The  sweeping  charges  made  among  others 
by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  earlier  by  the  American 
Legion  Weekly  are  now  under  official  investigation  by  Con- 
gress and  it  is  reasonable  to  await  the  result.  That  there  are 
grievances  here,  however,  as  well  as  in  the  earlier  operations 
of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau,  is  not  open  to  question. 

It  must  be  recalled  also  that  the  widely  discussed  land  settle- 
ment scheme  which  Secretary  Lane  sponsored  a  year  ago  was 
not  enacted  into  law  by  Congress.  Efforts  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  without  this  legislation,  to  interest 
ex-service  men  in  reclamation  lands  in  California  and  Oregon 
have  resulted  "  in  expensive  disappointments  to  many  home- 
stead aspirants."  The  American  Legion  has  felt  it  necessary 
to  send  out  a  service  bulletin  intimating  that  while  there  is 
much  land  open  to  entry  the  number  of  desirable  homesteads 
available  is  very  limited,  and  that  in  practice  it  is  squatters 
and  not  soldiers  who  get  the  preference  in  securing  a  title  to 
these  few. 

More  serious  if  less  tangible  than  any  of  these  complaints  is 
the  large  outstanding  fact  that  thus  far  our  stupendous 
national  effort  to  reverse  a  famous  and  much  criticized 
formula  of  President  Wilson  for  other  belligerents,  has 
brought  victory  without  peace.  Our  war,  vast  and  costly  as 
it  was,  and  majestic  as  was  our  triumph,  did  not  end  all  wars 
even  for  the  time  being;  it  did  not  make  the  world  or  even 
our  own  particular  part  of  it  safe  for  democracy,  although  it 
ended  the  particular  menace  against  which  we  fought. 

Increased  bitterness  and  violence  in  domestic  labor  disputes; 
a  new  arrogance  in  industrial  corporations;  the  misuse  of  war 
powers  for  purposes  having  no  relation  to  the  war;  reaction- 
ary legislation  at  Washington  and  state  capitols;  a  govern- 
ment divided  against  itself  and  as  a  result  unable  to  make  peace 
or  to  promote  international  cooperation,  or  to  reduce  national 
expenditures  to  a  normal  basis;  mounting  cost  of  living,  with 
continued  inflation  of  the  currency  by  the  treasury;  silly  and 
futile  talk  about  profiteers  and  about  red  agitators  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  which  is  found  to  have  no  basis  and 
no  useful  result — these  and  such  things  as  these  are  what 
follow  our  great  war  instead  of  the  security,  peace,  good-will 


and  democracy  for  which  our  boys  dropped  all  the  plans  of 
their  youth  and  went  into  uniform  at  their  country's  demand. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  surprise  in  all  this.  War  natu- 
rally leaves  behind  it  a  long  series  of  calamities.  It  cannot 
well  be  otherwise.  This  is  why  we  were  justified  in  remain- 
ing neutral  as  long  as  we  could.  Hatred,  suspicion,  unrest, 
feverish  weakness,  nervous  jumpiness,  speculation,  disillusion- 
ment— such  are  the  natural  fruits  of  war.  Nonetheless  they 
are  bitter,  and  each  time  they  are  a  bitter  disappointment. 
The  greatest  grievance  of  the  soldier,  then,  is  one  which  he 
will  seldom  voice,  of  which  he  is  not  the  only  or  perhaps  the 
worst  victim,  but  which  becomes  a  part  of  the  necessary  air 
he  breathes — the  disillusionment  of  the  time  after  the  war; 
the  discrepancy  between  the  high  idealism  for  the  motives  of 
the  war  as  they  were  expounded  and  the  realities  of  the 
wretched  peace  which  even  our  senate  will  not  approve,  and 
which  is  condemned  even  more  strongly  by  many  who  criti- 
cize the  senate's  action  than  by  the  senators  themselves. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  just  complaints,  grievances  and 
disappointments,  and  in  view  of  the  very  unequal  and  often 
unexpected  effects  of  the  war  experiences  as  a  whole  on  the 
nearly  five  million  men  who  were  under  arms,  that  the  demand 
has  taken  form  for  a  further  adjustment  of  the  claims  of 
soldiers,  for  what  may  not  unfairly  be  called  deferred  com- 
pensation, not  so  much  for  their  actual  fighting  services  as  for 
the  interruptions,  forced  readjustments  and  disappointments 
incident  to  the  service  and  to  reestablishment  in  civil  life.  It 
is  not  as  a  reward  for  soldiering,  but  as  an  aid  in  reinstatement 
after  the  soldiering  is  over,  that  the  demand  for  a  bonus  arises. 

The  demand  is  not  without  precedent  elsewhere.  Canada 
had  spent  nearly  $150,000,000  in  war  service  gratuities  by  the 
end  of  1919,  in  addition  to  more  liberal  pension  laws  than 
exist  in  any  other  country,  a  system  of  loans  to  aid  in  land 
settlement,  and  reeducation  of  able  bodied  as  well  as  disabled 
soldiers.  The  gratuity  is  indeed  less  than  a  substantial  section 
of  the  Canadian  ex-soldiers  demand.  A  violent  controversy 
arose  last  autumn  over  a  demand  for  an  additional  flat  bonus 
of  $2000  for  each  man  who  served  in  France,  but  the  govern- 
ment resisted  this  demand  and  the  acting  prime  minister  has 
recently  renewed  this  refusal,  saying  that  this  is  an  inopportune 
time  to  place  any  such  financial  burden  upon  the  Dominion. 

Several  American  states  have  on  their  own  account  made 
grants  to  soldiers.  Wisconsin,  for  example,  appropriated 
$15,000,000  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  length  of  service 
for  a  bonus  as  "  an  expression  of  its  gratitude  for  a  great 
service  nobly  done,"  and  in  addition  has  provided  for  an  edu- 
cational bonus  of  $30  a  month  while  in  attendance  at  an  edu- 
cational institution.  Colorado,  New  York,  Minnesota,  Ore- 
gon, Washington  and  North  Dakota  were  among  the  early 
states  to  supplement  the  nation's  compensation  to  soldiers. 
Such  state  legislation  has  most  frequently,  although  not 
exclusively,  taken  the  form  of  educational  provision  for  able- 
bodied  discharged  soldiers — leaving  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  full  responsibility  which  it  had  rightly  assumed  for 
the  disabled. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  now  reported  a  bill  substantially  on  the  lines 
recommended  by  the  American  Legion.  As  outlined  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  1,  it  provides  for  a  cash  bonus, 
but  the  eligible  candidate — of  whom  there  are  approximately 
3.750,ooo — may  elect  instead  (1)  aid  in  buying  a  home  or  a 
farm;  (2)  paid  up  endowment  insurance;  (3)  vocational 
training,  or  (4)  land  settlement  privileges.  The  cash  bonus 
is  $1.25  for  each  day's  service  after  sixty  days.  Each  of  the 
other  three  benefits  are  the  equivalent  of  $1.75  a  day.  The 
bonus  is  allowed  for  any  military  or  naval  service,  with  speci- 
fied exceptions,  between  April  6,  191 7,  and  January  1,  1920 — 
a  maximum  of  one  thousand  days.  Officers  above  the  grade 
of  captain  in  the  army,  civilian  employes,  and  contract  sur- 
geons are  among  those  excluded;  men  dishonorably  dis- 
charged, conscientious  objectors  and  those  who  were  granted 
farm  or  industrial  furloughs  are  ineligible. 

The   insurance    benefit   provides   a   payment   after   twenty 
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years  3.71  times  as  large  as  the  cash  bonus,  in  addition  to 
insurance  protection  during  the  twenty  years. 

Under  the  vocational  education  benefit  the  ex-service  man 
would  receive  $1.75  a  day  for  every  day  of  attendance  on  a 
course  of  vocational  training — the  course  not  to  run  longer 
than  the  period  for  which  he  would  be  entitled  to  the  bonus. 

Under  the  farm  or  home  aid  benefit  the  veteran  receives  an 
amount  at  the  rate  of  $1.75  each  day  of  service  to  buy  a  farm 
or  a  city  or  suburban  home  approved  by  the  government. 

Under  the  land  settlement  benefit,  soldiers  may  be  employed 
on  a  land  development  scheme,  and  when  the  tract  is  devel- 
oped each  settler  may  have  an  allotment  for  which  he  can  pay 
on  the  installment  plan,  his  adjusted  bonus  providing  for  the 
first  payment.  Subsequent  payments  may  extend  over  a  period 
of  forty  years  and  loans  are  made  not  to  exceed  $1000  for 
live  stock  and  equipment. 

Those  who  elect  to  receive  a  cash  bonus  must  apply  within 
six  months.  Those  who  desire  one  of  the  other  four  benefits 
have  a  year  in  which  to  make  their  application.  The  bonus 
is  to  be  paid  in  four  quarterly  installments  beginning  April  I, 
1921.  The  bill  as  reported  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $1,600,000,000  in  the 
years  1921  and  1922,  and  provides  for  taxes — the  bill  calls 
them  "  victory  taxes  " — estimated  by  the  Treasury  to  yield 
$782,000,000  in  each  of  the  next  two  years,  or  nearly  enough 
to  cover  the  bonus  expenditure. 

Chairman  Fordney  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
in  the  Republican  caucus  called  to  consider  the  measure,  is 
reported  to  have  shouted,  when  it  became  evident  that  the 
caucus  would  fail  to  act,  that  "  any  man  who  votes  against 
the  bonus  is  a  coward."  He  would  deserve  rather,  whatever 
might  be  said  of  his  judgment  or  his  sympathy,  to  be  called  a 
brave  man. 

Those  who  are  not  affected  by  epithets  even  when  they  are 
shouted  might  find  very  good  reasons  both  for  and  against  the 
bonus  plan.  To  say  that  acceptance  of  such  supplementary 
compensation  puts  the  soldier  in  the  same  class  with  the  profi- 


teer is  of  course  nonsense.  To  say  that  all  the  soldiers  except 
those  who  were  killed  or  disabled  were  benefited  by  their 
service,  so  that  they  are  better  off  financially  or  professionally, 
is  equal  nonsense.  Some  are  better  off.  Engineers,  surgeons 
and  some  officers  may  have  had  experience  which  will  be 
directly  advantageous  to  them.  Some  privates  were  improved 
physically  by  their  military  training.  But  earning  power  on 
the  average  as  compared  with  that  of  men  of  the  same  age 
and  preparation  who  remained  in  civil  life  has  probably  not 
increased,  and  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  has  diminished. 

If  the  "  victory  taxes  "  were  a  negligible  burden,  and  if  the 
billion  and  a  half  which  they  will  produce  would  really 
compensate  the  soldiers  for  their  broken  years  and  reestablish 
them  successfully  in  useful  occupations,  there  would  be  little 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  doing  it  and 
doing  it  quickly. 

Unfortunately  taxes  are  already  high  and  will  remain  high 
for  a  long  time.  Liberty  bonds  are  at  a  discount  and  if  money 
has  to  be  borrowed  even  temporarily  to  pay  the  bonus  it  will 
have  serious  effects  on  credit  already  strained.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  agreement  as  to  where  the  new  taxes  should  come 
from. 

The  bill  as  it  stands  increases  the  surtax  for  incomes  above 
$5000  and  imposes  a  tax  on  sales  of  stocks  and  bonds,  produce 
and  real  estate.  It  devises  a  new  retail  sales  tax  of  one  per 
cent,  including  a  tax  on  food,  drink  and  lodging  supplied  in 
hotels  and  restaurants.  It  is  these  provisions  of  the  bill  that 
have  been  most  fiercely  opposed.  Insurgent  Republicans  and 
Democratic  opponents  of  the  measure  propose  as  an  alternative 
a  heavy  tax  on  war  profits,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these 
incomes  have  already  been  taxed  and  surtaxed  and  taxed  as 
excessive  war  profits.  In  effect,  although  not  so  called,  this 
alternative  proposal  is  a  levy  on  wealth  rather  than  a  tax  on 
income,  and  as  such  there  might  be  something  to  be  said  for 
it,  just  as  much  is,  in  fact,  being  said  for  similar  capital  levies 
in  England  and  other  countries  as  an  emergency  means  of 
restoring  some  equilibrium  between  revenue  and  expenditures. 

Edward  T.  Devine. 


Arsenal  Employes'  Organization 


By  William  L.  Chenery 


THE  fortunes  of  the  experiments  made  by  the 
War  Department  in  industrial  democracy  chart 
faithfully  the  temper  of  these  recent  months  of 
varying  national  emotion.  Nine  months  ago  the 
works'  council  established  in  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal 
was  the  subject  of  enthusiastic  public  announcement. 
Then  came  a  period  of  attack.  Enemies  within  and  with- 
out looked  askance  at  the  democratic  organization  of  the 
ordnance  department.  So  sharp  was  this  opposition  that 
statements  that  the  whole  scheme  had  been  abandoned 
were  made  on  responsible  authority.  Its  stock  did  fall  to 
a  low  point.  Another  change  has  come  and  once  more  the 
works'  council  in  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  needs  no  apology. 
Its  achievements,  it  is  true,  are  not  being  trumpeted  in  the 
same  glad  assurance  of  the  summer  of  1919,  but  nonetheless 
what  is,  has  been  found  good.  The  solid  development  will 
undoubtedly  remain,  unless  a  reactionary  Congress  compels 
the  War  Department  to  retreat  from  its  advanced  position. 

Nine  months  ago  a  works'  council  was  established  in  the 
Rock  Island  Arsenal.  The  Rock  Island  employes  initiated 
another  movement — the  Arsenal  Branch.  The  two  have 
been  often  confused.  Arsenal  Orders  grew  from  an  idea 
of  the  men  that  by  using  surplus  facilities  of  the  arsenals 
in  the  manufacture  of  goods  for  other  departments  of 
the    government,    larger    forces    could    be    profitrbly    main- 


tained in  the  arsenals.  The  works'  council  itself  came  as  a 
result  of  the  desire  of  the  chief  of  ordnance  to  develop  better 
relations  between  the  men  and  management.  Payson  Irwin, 
until  lately  chief  of  the  Industrial  Service  branch  of  the  Ord- 
nance Department,  devised  the  plan  of  the  workers'  organi- 
zation. This  was  done  in  conference  with  the  higher  execu- 
tives, the  superintendents,  the  shop  foremen  and  the  men  of 
Rock  Island  Arsenal.  Mr.  Irwin  has  stated  that  the  attempt 
could  never  have  succeeded  but  for  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
Col.  Harry  B.  Jordan,  commanding  officer  at  Rock  Island, 
and  but  for  the  cooperation  of  the  trade  union  leaders  in  the 
arsenal.  In  order  to  visualize  this  dual  organization — the 
works'  council  at  Rock  Island  and  the  Arsenal  Orders  branch 
at  Washington — it  is  helpful  to  consider  the  two  organizations 
separately. 

On  July  1,  1 91 9,  the  plan  of  works'  organization  for  the 
Rock  Island  Arsenal  was  adopted  following  conferences  be- 
tween the  commanding  officer  and  a  committee  of  employes. 
The  plan  was  devised  by  Mr.  Irwin.  The  purpose  of  the 
experiment  was  "  to  establish  a  definitely  organized  means  of 
communication  and  conference  between  the  management  and 
the  employes  of  Rock  Island  Arsenal."  The  structure  of  the 
scheme  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch. 
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Colonel  Jordan  described  the  arsenal  organization  for  the 
American  Economic  Association.    He  said  in  part : 

The  organization  of  Rock  Island  Arsenal  is  readily  divisible  into 
thirteen  departments  and  the  works'  council  is  based  on  departmental 
representation.  The  works'  council  is  composed  of  three  elected  rep- 
resentatives from  each  of  the  thirteen  departments,  these  representa- 
tives  being   elected   by  secret   ballot. 

These  thirty-nine  elected  representatives  form  the  central  council, 
and  the  chairman  of  this  central  council  with  four  members  of  the 
council  are  chosen  to  meet  with  the  commanding  officer  and  four  of 
his  principal  assistants  as  a  joint  conference  committee.  From  the 
body  of  the  central  council  are  selected  two  members  of  the  council 
for  each  of  the  standing  committees  necessary  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

The  two  members  of  each  standing  committee  meet  regularly  each 
week  with  two  representatives  of  the  management  as  a  joint  commit- 
tee for  conference  on  all  matters  assigned  to  that  committee.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  twelve  outstanding  committees  of  the  central 
council,  one  for  each  of  the  following  subjects:  Production,  Employ- 
ment, Working  Conditions,  Rates  of  Pay,  Arsenal  Orders,  Shop 
Discipline,  Promotions  and  Discharges,  Inventions,  Safety  and  Sani- 
tation, Statistics,  Instructions  and  Recreation. 

The  establishment  of  this  shop  committee  system  was  offi- 
cially reported  to  have  had  very  favorable  results  at  Rock 
Island.  Economies  were  effected,  morale  improved,  and  gen- 
erally more  pleasant  conditions  were  engendered.  Consider- 
able publicity  was  given  to  the  success.  Finally  either  the 
foolish  friends  or  the  unscrupulous  enemies  of  the  venture 
dubbed  it  a  "  soviet."  Protests  accordingly  became  numerous. 
The  term  was  of  course  absurdly  false. 

The  works'  council  was  organized  at  the  desire  of  the  chief 
of  ordnance.  Its  purpose  was  to  build  up  wholesome  relations 
between  men  and  management.  Payson  Irwin  was  the  archi- 
tect of  the  organization  but  into  its  actual  adoption  were 
merged  the  intelligence  and  the  good-will  of  ordnance  officers, 
trade  union  leaders,  and  workers  in  the  shops.  The  council 
makes  no  pretense.  Final  power  rests  now,  as  previously,  with 
the  commanding  officer.  So  far  from  being  a  "  soviet  "  it 
is  a  fact  that  many  shop  committees  in  private  industry  dele- 
gate much  greater  power  to  workers.  The  committees  in  the 
garment  industry,  notably  that  in  vogue  for  ten  years  in  the 
Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  plant,  have  vastly  more  power  than 
was  delegated  to  the  Rock  Island  workers. 

So  quickly  did  this  occur,  in  fact,  that  one  day  after  the 
original  description  of  the  venture  had  been  released  to  the 
newspapers  the  secretary  of  war  sent  out  the  following  state- 
ment: 

The  publication  of  the  correspondence  between  representatives  of 
arsenal  employes  and  the  secretary  of  war  has  led  to  widespread  mis- 
understanding of  the  situation.  The  War  Department  has  encour- 
aged the  formation  of  committees  of  its  employes  in  the  arsenals, 
which  committees  consult  freely  with  the  men  and  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  management  on  questions  of  shop  conditions,  produc- 
tion and  wages;  by  this  means  hearty  cooperation  has  been  secured 
and  complete  sympathy  between  the  management  and  the  employes 
has  resulted.  The  authority  of  the  management,  however,  is  wholly 
undiminished  by  the  advisory  relation  of  the  committees — the  manage- 
ment of  the  plant  is  undisturbed — the  government  operates  them  and 
the  authority  of  the  commanding  officer  is  as  complete  as  it  has  always 
been.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  is  to 
bring  about  understanding  and  good  feeling,  but  not  in  any  sense  to 
part  with  either  the  responsibility  or  the  authority  of  the  government 
in  the  management  of  these  industrial  enterprises. 

That  statement  ought  to  have  brought  understanding,  but 
in  spite  of  it  agitation  against  the  reputed  innovation  at  Rock 
Island  has  continued.  This  was  attributable  in  part  possibly 
to  the  supposed  discharge  of  a  foreman  at  the  demand  of  the 
men  in  one  of  the  shops.  The  incident  occurred  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  works'  council  and  was  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  it,  although  in  the  councils  maintained  in  private 
industry  such  action  is  often  taken.  In  fact,  malnagers  who 
attempt  to  develop  democratic  government  in  their  industries 


often  have  to  get  rid  of  autocratic  foremen  and  superintendents 
before  progress  can  be  made.  The  Rock  Island  experiment, 
however,  was  much  milder.  Hostility  to  the  arsenal  plan  was 
furthermore  undoubtedly  stimulated  by  the  fact  of  its  estab- 
lishment in  a  community  where  industrial  democracy  of  any 
variety  has  powerful  enemies.  The  example  of  the  arsenal 
was  regarded  as  bad. 

But  it  had  continued  and  it  has  succeeded.  Some  of  its  suc- 
cess was  accounted  for  by  Colonel  Jordan  in  his  statement  to 
the  American  Economic  Association.  He  said  that  the  em- 
ployes' belief  that  the  Ordnance  Department  was  fair  toward 
trade  unionists  as  well  as  toward  non-unionists  had  produced 
hearty  cooperation.  Summing  up  his  own  views,  the  com- 
manding officer  said: 

It  has  been  in  operation  too  short  a  time  for  a  final  valuation  either 
of  the  system  or  of  its  results.  I  can  only  state  that  in  many  ways 
justification  of  its  existence  has  been  shown.  It  has  produced  in- 
creased interest  in  work,  as  has  been  shown  by  innumerable  sugges- 
tions for  improvements,  but  best  of  all  in  my  mind,  it  has  provided 
a  mechanism  for  taking  care  at  their  sources  of  innumerable  small 
matters  which  are  so  important  to  the  individual  workman.  It  is  not 
a  cure  or  a  panacea  for  industrial  ills;  it  is  simply  a  means  of  ob- 
taining organized  team  work.  It  is  a  cooperative  attempt  to  apply 
common  sense  to  industrial  plant  relationships. 

The  Rock  Island  Arsenal  works'  council,  as  outlined  by 
Colonel  Jordan,  has  thirteen  standing  committees.  One  of 
these  committees  is  called  Arsenal  Orders.  It  is  a  separate 
story  in  itself.  The  Rock  Island  workers  combined  with  the 
employes  of  other  arsenals  in  the  creation  of  a  general  com- 
mittee. This  committee  was  made  the  occasion  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Arsenal  Orders  branch  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment. Two  representatives  of  the  workers  were  delegated 
to  act  with  the  Arsenal  Orders  branch.  Their  work  was 
novel  and  much  of  the  storm  has  centered  about  them. 

When  the  war  ended  the  making  of  munitions  naturally 
was  reduced.  During  the  war  the  arsenal  had  grown  mightily. 
The  number  cf  employes  had  increased  from  about  8,000  to 
about  50,000.  Plainly  this  army  of  workers  would  have  to  be 
demobilized  unless  new  work  was  found  for  the  arsenals. 
That  meant  unemployment  for  the  workers  and  a  loss  of  a 
highly  technical  organization  by  the  War  Department. 
Some  of  the  employes  of  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  if  an  organized  attempt  were  made  by 
the  Ordnance  Department  to  manufacture  supplies  for  other 
branches  of  the  government  and  thus  to  make  use  of  the  enor- 
mously extended  equipment  of  the  arsenal  much  unnecessary 
unemployment  might  be  avoided.  Other  considerations  were 
also  urged.  Among  these  was  the  clear  advantage  to  the  Ord- 
nance Department  of  maintaining  large  numbers  of  skilled 
workers.  To  accomplish  this  systematic  solicitation  of  orders 
for  work,  the  men  proposed  that  one  definite  section  or  branch 
be  established  in  the  office  of  the  chief  of  ordnance,  and  that 
the  employes  themselves  be  allowed  through  representatives 
to  participate  in  the  solicitation  as  well  as  in  the  making  of 
estimates  and  in  the  stimulation  of  production  to  meet  the 
lower  costs  of  competitive  bidding. 

Their  proposal  was  approved  and  the  chief  of  ordnance 
established  in  his  office  an  agency  to  solicit  orders.  This  was 
called  the  Arsenal  Orders  branch.  It  was  agreed  that  two 
representatives  of  the  men  would  be  attached  to  Arsenal  Or- 
ders in  Washington,  and  that  one  man  in  each  arsenal  would 
advise  with  the  commanding  officer  on  matters  relating  to 
this  competitive  work.  At  Rock  Island  Arsenal  upon  the 
formation  of  the  works'  council,  a  central  council  commit- 
tee of  the  same  sort  as  was  provided  for  the  other  phases  of 
employes'  participation  was  established  for  Arsenal  Orders. 
It  also  functions  as  a  part  of  the  workers'  organization.    Dur- 
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ing  the  ten  months'  life  cf  this  systematic  attempt  to  secure 
orders  from  other  governmental  departments,  Mr.  Irwin  re- 
ports that  many  interesting,  satisfactory  and  even  brilliant 
results  have  been  shown.  He  also  states,  however,  that  these 
ten  months  have  brought  into  sharp  focus  the  need  for  a  much 
more  careful  analysis  of  the  manufacturing  problems  pre- 
sented in  the  attempt  to  find  articles  possible  to  manufacture 
in  arsenals  which  were  designed  for  highly  specialized  war 
production.  The  failure  to  estimate  adequately  the  importance 
of  production  problems  and  the  necessity  for  making  clear  in 
the  minds  of  ordnance  officials  the  extent  to  which  military 
establishments  were  to  be  changed  from  their  specialized  duties 
have,  it  is  stated,  been  the  principal  underlying  causes  on  the 
technical,  if  not  on  the  human  side,  of  the  various  storms, 
which  have  blown  about  Arsenal  Orders. 

The  arsenal  employes'  representatives  at  Washington  acted 
in  cooperation  with  a  representative  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment. Until  the  January  rumpus  Captain  Otto  S.  Beyer,  Jr., 
an  engineer,  was  that  representative.  Captain  Beyer,  prior  to 
the  war  was,  however,  a  civilian  and  not  an  army  officer.  His 
relationship  with  the  employes'  spokesmen  at  Washington  was 
cordial.  Because  of  the  necessity  for  economy,  or  for  some 
other  reason,  Captain  Beyer  was  released  and  one  of  the 
permanent  officers  in  the  Ordnance  Department  was  assigned 
to  cooperate  with  the  employes'  representatives  in  soliciting 
work  for  the  arsenals.  It  was  over  this  change  that  the  row 
began.  The  employes'  representatives  felt  that  they  should 
be  consulted  concerning  the  appointment  of  the  officer  with 
whom  they  must  cooperate.  They  said  that  Captain  Beyer 
was  notably  qualified  for  this  work  while  his  successors  might 


not  be.  The  matter  was  fought  through  as  only  such  affairs 
can  be  in  Washington.  Finally  it  reached  the  secretary  of 
war. 

Unfortunately  the  controversy  between  the  chief  of  ord- 
nance and  the  employes'  representatives  had  got  into  such  a 
snarl  that  the  question  which  the  secretary  of  war  had  forced 
upon  him  was  a  simple  one,  whether  the  chief  of  ordnance 
had  the  right  to  appoint  his  own  representatives.  Secretary 
Baker  supported  the  chief  of  ordnance.  The  law  probably 
left  him  little  choice. 

Once  a  fight  had  been  made  over  the  Arsenal  Orders  branch, 
the  conflict  continued.  The  further  question  of  how  much 
work  the  arsenals  ought  to  do  for  other  departments  was 
brought  up.  This  question  was  raised  both  by  the  inevitable 
objection  of  private  manufacturers  to  governmental  competi- 
tion and  to  the  reported  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
ordnance  officers  that  arsenals  ought  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
military  purposes.  The  secretary  of  war  made  no  statement 
on  the  subject,  but  it  was  reported  that  his  recent  trip  to  Rock 
Island  was  made  in  the  effort  to  discover  how  much  civilian 
work  the  arsenal  could  undertake  without  modifying  its  mili- 
tary character.  When  Secretary  Baker  returned  to  Washing- 
ton on  April  4  he  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  works'  council 
was  operating  satisfactorily.  No  announcement  was  made, 
however,  as  to  the  future  of  the  Arsenal  Orders  branch. 

That  will  undoubtedly  be  settled  by  Congress.  For  by  giv- 
ing or  withholding  appropriations  Congress  can  determine  the 
kind  of  development  which  will  be  permitted  at  Rock  Island 
and  elsewhere.  So  far  the  matter  is  in  abeyance.  What  is 
done  will  depend  on  the  public  opinion  which  moves  Congress. 


The  Faith  of  a  Social  Worker 

Owen  R.  Love  joy 

PRESIDENT,  FORTY-EIGHTH    NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


J  TNDERNEATH  the  sedate  lid  of  the  sessions  of  the  Na- 
II  tional  Conference  of  Social  Work,  meeting  at  New  Orleans, 
there  were  boilings  of  dramatic  personal  episode.  At 
Atlantic  City  a  year  ago,  after  Owen  R.  Lovejoy  •was  nominated 
for  the  presidency,  a  cross  fire  of  criticism  <was  levelled  at  him. 
The  immediate  cause  lay  in  a  letter  that  he  had  written  to 
Eugene  Debs  in  prison — a  letter  that  had  its  counterpart  in 
the  one  which  that  other  friend  of  the  children,  Eugene  Field, 
had  'written  to  Debs  at  the  time  of  his  incarceration  following 
the  railroad  strike  of  the  nineties. 

There  were  delegates  who  in  all  genuineness  broke  with 
Lovejoy's  views  and  'with  his  spontaneous  act  of  friendship  as 
incompatible  with  the  presidency  of  the  National  Conference; 
but  there  were  others  who  used  it  as  a  handy  implement  to 
lay  across  the  back  of  the  progressives  of  the  conference. 
Officers  of  the  New  York,  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  state  boards 
of  charities  'were  of  these  and  it  looked  as  if  a  general  effort 
would  be  made  to  get  public  officials  to  cut  the  conference. 
They  were  not,  however,  to  be  so  stampeded  and  few  governors 
followed  the  example  of  one  in  prohibiting  the  payment  of  con- 
ference expenses  to  delegates  who  hitherto  had  come  as  a  matter 
of  public  service.  The  matter  cropped  up  next  at  New  Or- 
leans. In  the  'weeks  just  preceding  the  conference,  the  Debs- 
Lovejoy  letter  was  circulated  locally,  and  an  effort  made  to 
get  the  Catholic  archbishop  of  a  city  which  is  predominantly 
Catholic  to  refuse  his  sanction  to  the  gathering. 

Leaving  the  ministry  years  ago  to  secure  greater  freedom  for 
service,  Lovejoy  had  thrown  himself  into  the  child  labor  move- 
ment, democratizing  it  and  building  it  up  from  a  small  com- 
mittee   in    New    York    to    a    national    membership    of    17,000, 


fighting  out  in  legislature  after  legislature  and  at  the  national 
capital  the  cause  of  the  children.  Similarly,  the  same  ardent 
spirit  that  led  him  to  extend  a  hand  to  Eugene  Debs  in  prison 
led  him  this  last  year  as  a  citizen  to  join  with  the  Protestant 
Friends  of  Irish  Freedom.  Now  all  these  things  returned  upon 
him  no  less  than  his  letter  to  Debs,  and  messages  by  the  score, 
by  post  and  telegram,  reached  down  to  the  conference  city  of 
New  Orleans — from  Protestant  and  Jew,  from  Catholic  laymen 
and  priest  and  bishops  high  in  the  hierarchy.  Here  was  a  man 
who  had  fought  for  a  decade  against  mill  interests  reckless  of 
childhood.  Was  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Catholic 
church  to  play  into  their  hands?  Here  was  a  man  who  stood 
up  for  justice  to  the  Irish  people.  Was  he  to  be  punished  for 
that  under  the  guise  of  some  other  reason?  Here  was  a  man 
who  had  stood  for  his  convictions  and  for  tolerance  to  other 
people's  convictions.  Was  the  conference  and  the  church  to 
pass  on  the  other  side?  Those  who  broke  with  Lovejoy  on 
some  of  the  things  he  stood  for  were  some  of  the  most  robust 
champions  of  the  man  and  the  principles  at  stake  on  this 
occasion. 

The  conference  opened  with  the  Catholic  archbishop  of  New 
Orleans  as  a  leading  speaker  the  opening  night.  New  Orleans 
and  the  South  were  represented  as  never  before.  Many  public 
agencies  were  represented.  The  all-winter  work  that  Lovejoy 
had  put  in  to  build  up  attendance  and  clear  the  conference  debt 
in  the  face  of  opposition  won  out.  The  message  they  listened 
to  in  the  president's  address  was  drawn  from  thirteen  years' 
experience  as  a  preacher;  thirteen  years  as  a  social  worker — 
the  message  of  a  man  who  stuck  to  his  principles.  It  is  here 
published  in  full. — The  Editor. 


IT  has  seemed  to  me  that  an  attempt  to  take  stock  of  our 
social  philosophy — of  the  foundations  of  our  belief — 
might  aid  in  our  approach  to  the  discussions  of  this  con- 
ference. Let  me  first  disclaim  any  intention  of  com- 
mitting the  conference  itself,  or  any  member  of  it,  to  any  spe- 
cific creed  of  social  service.  My  desire  on  the  other  hand  is 
to  discover  some  of  those  underlying  principles  which  bind 
people  together  —  however  widely  they  diverge  on  specific 
issues  in  these  feverish  days. 

There  must  be  some  real  basis  of  union.  For  years  I  have 
pondered  the  question  what  it  is — amid  the  varying  beliefs  and 
dissensions  of  time  that  has  held  the  adherence  of  all  the  creeds 
and  organizations  and  institutions  and  millions  of  individuals 
and  that  has  furnished  the  impetus  for  their  endeavor,  so  that 
they  have  had  and  still  have  some  working  point  of  contact. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  which  I  wish  to  present  here, 
that  by  whatever  name  men  call  it  or  even  if  they  refuse  to 
name  it — it  is  the  belief  in  human  improvableness  and  a  will- 
ingness to  tackle  the  job. 

If  we  are  to  be  of  service  to  humanity  we  must  attempt  to 
understand  people.  What  is  their  philosophy  of  life?  What 
is  the  working  formula  of  their  thought?  How  can  we  make 
a  vital  contact  so  as  to  speak  to  them  in  their  own  native 
tongue?  Their  mental  attitudes  and  beliefs  must  be  studied 
with  sympathetic  consideration  because  this  is  the  very  basis 
of  communication.  We  must  know  where  a  man's  mind  lives 
— what  it  feeds  en — if  we  are  to  attempt  to  render  him  serv- 
ice. If  we  are  to  be  useful  to  a  community  we  must  under- 
stand its  psychology. 

There  is  danger  that  highly  trained  young  people  coming 
into  a  community  from  their  special  courses  of  study  in  the 
technique  of  what  is  professionally  known  as  "  social  work  " 
may  feel  aloof  from  the  somewhat  simple  customs  and  mental 
processes  of  the  local  people;  may  consider  their  institutions 
archaic  and  their  beliefs  humorous.     Rest  assured  that  these 
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are  the  very  facts  about  a  community  that  we  need  to  know. 
These  institutions  to  which  they  adhere  so  closely  and  those 
beliefs  which  are  the  stimuli  of  their  activities  must  be  sympa- 
thetically studied,  for  precisely  there  we  shall  find  the  work- 
ing capital  available  for  social  investment.  This  is  the  com- 
munity life.  We  shall  make  no  progress  without  a  humble 
attempt  to  understand  its  basic  enthusiasms. 

This  is  not  any  attempt  to  fit  these  loyalties  and  stimuli 
into  any  of  the  formal  creeds.  Conventional  creeds  seem  to 
find  little  place  in  the  mental  equipment  of  many  of  us,  and 
people  who  appear  to  be  rendering  the  highest  kind  of  social 
service  are  often  accused  of  being  irreligious.  Perhaps  this 
is  because  such  people  regard  a  creed  as  a  goal  to  be  approached 
as  life  grows  rather  than  a  mental  hitching-post  to  prevent 
growth.  But  social  workers  are  certainly  not  indifferent  to 
a  philosophy  of  life.  They  seem  to  me  to  believe  some  things 
profoundly.  Many  show  a  disposition  to  back  up  their  faith 
by  great  sacrifice  of  personal  interest  or  advantage.  To  them 
faith  is  not  a  refuge  from  storm,  but  the  log-book  of  a  going 
concern — a  sort  of  unconscious  social  pragmatism.  It  is  this 
log-book  which  it  is  our  duty  to  study,  for  this  is  also  that 
underlying  principle  that  we  have  termed  the  basic  enthusiasm 
of  a  community. 

Myriads  of  people  deny  any  religious  faith  whatever.  But 
my  point  is  that,  whatever  a  man  may  say  with  his  tongue 
or  whatever  he  may  think  he  thinks  in  denial  of  any  religious 
faith,  if  we  find  him  keen  in  the  service  of  humanity  and  ever- 
lastingly on  the  job,  we  are  bound  to  claim  him  as  of  that 
apostolic  succession  of  which  James  was  the  original  when  he 
said :  "  Show  me  your  faith  without  works  and  I  will  show 
you  my  faith  by  my  works."  He  belongs  to  what  is  called 
theologically  the  communion  of  saints — the  fellowship  of  peo- 
ple who  are  devoted  to  something,  the  fellowship  of  the  de- 
voted, and  he  cannot  read  himself  out  of  the  party.  A  prac- 
tical application  of  the  second  great  commandment — namely 
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"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  " — is  by  no  means 
a  denial  of  the  first.  But  it  is  so  evident  that  man  is  incurably 
religious  and  so  many  ages  have  been  devoted  to  preaching 
obedience  to  the  Unseen  that  many  people  feel  the  necessity  of 
emphasizing  the  suggestion  that  "  if  we  love  not  our  brother 
whom  we  have  seen,  how  can  we  love  God  whom  we  have 
not  seen?" 

Love  of  one's  brother,  however,  is  not  the  easy  sentimental 
thing  it  might  appear.  It  suggests  a  positive,  aggressive  prin- 
ciple— an  active  life  program.  Those  who  choose  to  regard 
this  as  a  sacred  ministry  may  claim  their  commission  as  the 
ancient  prophet  claimed  his  when  he  said:  "The  Lord  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek,  to  bind  up 
the  broken  hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  the 
opening  of  prison  to  them  that  are  bound,  to  give  a  garland 
for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise 
for  the  spirit  of  heaviness."  Certainly  this  is  not  a  slight  task 
to  which  we  are  called,  but  the  expression  of  a  joyful  faith 
carried  with  cheerfulness  to  those  in  the  world  most  in  need 
of  it. 

Fundamental  Convictions 

I  have  said  that  social  workers  are  frequently  charged  with 
irreligion.  We  are  all  familiar  with  that  accusation  against 
social  settlements,  relief  societies  and  other  active  agencies 
not  definitely  connected  with  religious  establishments.  This 
is  of  course  based  on  an  indefensible  distinction  between  sacred 
and  secular  which  we  cannot  at  present  discuss.  But  the 
charge  has  undoubtedly  given  pain  to  many  who  have  thrown 
off  the  conventional  harness,  not  in  order  to  escape  from  human 
ministry,  but  to  plunge  deeper  into  it.  What  then  are  some 
of  those  fundamental  convictions  that  have  persisted  through 
all  ages  and  despite  all  changes? 

Perhaps  the  most  universally  accepted  belief  is  belief  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  What  is  there  then  in  this  idea  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  that  has  taken  possession  of  the  world? 
Is  there  here  some  conception  which  will  shape  the  whole 
tread  of  a  man's  life  in  social  service?  Does  he  regard  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished 
in  some  distant  existence  beyond  the  grave,  but  as  a  calamity 
if  it  were  established  here  and  now?  Those  who  look  upon 
a  kingdom  of  right  relations  as  an  impossibility  in  this  life 
will  try  tenderly  to  ameliorate  evil  social  conditions,  to  lighten 
the  burdens  of  poverty,  to  reduce  the  volume  of  ignorance, 
combat  the  ravages  of  disease  and  otherwise  labor  diligently 
to  assuage  the  flood  of  human  sorrow  and  wretchedness. 

But  beyond  these  merciful  ministrations  there  obviously  lies 
a  field  of  service  based  on  the  conviction  that  men  are  war- 
ranted in  working  for  something  corresponding  to  a  divine 
order  "  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  Men  who  believe  this 
will  be  dissatisfied  with  programs  limited  to  a  treatment  of 
social  effects  and  will  wish  to  search  for  causes.  Cures  will 
interest  them  less  than  prevention  and  the  idea  of  simply  mak- 
ing the  earth  a  place  that  will  be  humanely  endurable  and 
stopping  there  will  be  to  them  an  intolerable  belittling  of  the 
innate  qualities  in  man. 

Manifestly  here  is  an  irreconcilable  difference  in  social  faith, 
but  not  a  difference  that  calls  for  conflict  among  the  workers. 
It  calls  rather  for  sympathetic  cooperation  to  reach  at  least 
what  all  agree  is  ■*  desirable  minimum.  When  a  flood  gate 
breaks,  men  may  honestly  differ  as  to  whether  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  repair  the  gate  at  once  or  to  direct  the  flood  through 
sluices  that  will  reduce  its  injury  to  a  minimum.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  all  stop  work  and  quarrel  over  it. 
My  distinguished  predecessor  in  this  office  last  year  ably 
presented  the  argument  that  the  fundamental  intelligence  of 
a  nation  is  measured  by  its  standards  of  child  welfare.  That 
was  an  up-to-date  version  of  the  ancient  doctrine  that  theo- 
logians call  the  doctrine  of  perfection.  The  best  of  the  race 
has  an  inborn  belief  in  this.    That  is  why  so  much  of  the  best 


social  work  is  concerned  with  the  young.  We  find  humanity 
more  substantially  agreed  upon  this  point  than  perhaps  on  any 
other  in  the  philosophy  of  life.  All  that  is  best  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  race  is  an  evolution  of  this  very  principle  of  human 
improvableness.  It  is  not  that  some  beautiful  sentiment  has 
possessed  us  in  our  appreciation  of  the  tenderness,  helpfulness 
and  innocence  of  the  little  child.  It  is  the  response  of  even 
the  coldest  rational  philosophy  to  the  dramatic  stand  taken  by 
that  Teacher  whom  the  Christian  world  professes  to  follow 
when  He  declared  in  effect  that  the  one  condition  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  ability  to  qualify  with 
the  characteristics  of  a  little  child. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  all  the  popular  efforts  to  teach 
prenatal  care,  to  safeguard  maternity,  to  secure  health  and 
education,  except  a  practical  application  of  the  principle  that 
if  you  expect  to  build  on  earth  a  society  of  right  conditions 
you  must  catch  humanity  while  it  is  young.  And  what  move 
conclusive  proof  is  needed  of  the  validity  of  that  historic  de- 
nunciation which  refers  to  the  millstone  hanged  on  the  neck 
of  the  offender  than  a  sweep  of  one's  vision  over  the  field  of 
social  distress,  over  the  waste  of  human  misery  and  futile 
effort?  Weigh  the  burden  of  disease,  ignorance,  poverty, 
crime,  subnormal  or  arrested  development;  or,  to  view  this  in 
its  ponderable  aspect,  pile  together  our  penitentiaries,  jails, 
prisons,  reformatories,  orphanages,  asylums  for  the  insane,  the 
defective,  the  feebleminded;  our  tremendous  institutions  built 
up,  promoted  and  maintained  to  support  or  direct  all  these — 
with  their  million,  ten-million  and  billion  dollar  drives,  the 
burden  of  all  of  which  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  taxpayer, 
but  ultimately  upon  the  back  of  labor  and  the  rent  payer.  To 
what  else  can  this  be  likened  than  a  millstone  which  the  modern 
world  has  fastened  on  its  own  neck  just  because  somewhere 
in  the  past  we  have  selfishly  or  carelessly  left  a  stumbling-block, 
in  the  path  of  little  children? 

Institutions 

We  also  find  humanity  engaged  in  the  never-ending  task  of 
organizing  and  trying  to  institutionalize  itself.  Such  an  out- 
standing tendency  of  human  nature  has  in  it  both  example  and 
warning.  Does  the  social  worker  find  the  community  all  cut 
up  and  divided  by  its  devotion  to  the  various  organizations 
within  it,  built  up  at  tremendous  expense  and  then  maintained 
against  all  comers,  resisting  every  effort  to  change  their  form 
or  functions?  If  so,  let  him  beware  that  he  does  not  add  just 
one  more  to  those  that  have  already  become  an  end  in  them- 
selves and  have  hopelessly  divided  the  community  which  cre- 
ated them.  If  he  does  commit  this  error  he  will  correspond 
in  his  psychology  to  those  who  look  upon  the  visible  institu- 
tions connected  with  their  religion  as  the  essential  embodiment 
of  faith.  He  will  be  devoutly  scrupulous,  diligent  and  con- 
servative. He  will  regard  any  change  in  form  or  method  as 
an  insult  to  sacred  precedent  and  a  menace  to  future  useful- 
ness. Names,  customs  and  usages  will  become  to  him  of  sacred 
value,  not  to  be  tampered  with  under  pain  of  the  punishment 
visited  on  him  who  ventured  with  unholy  hands  to  touch  the 
ancient  ark  of  the  covenant. 

But  the  discerning  social  worker  cannot  fail  to  grant  the 
value  of  institutions,  to  recognize  that  the  span  of  human  life  is 
brief  and  that  an  organization  can  conserve  the  values  of  the 
past  and  carry  on  from  generation  to  generation  that  heritage 
received  from  the  wealth  of  the  past.  He  will  maintain,  how- 
ever, that  an  institution  is  of  human  origin,  built  to  serve  man 
and  not  to  dominate  him;  that  an  institution  is  to  be  used 
as  a  means,  not  as  an  end  and  that  those  who  devote  their  chief 
energy  to  brushing,  sweeping,  polishing  and  decorating  the  tem- 
ple and  protecting  it  from  contact  with  the  common  and  the 
unclean  are  like  one  who  should  devise  and  perfect  some  costly 
mechanism  for  plowing  a  field  or  harvesting  a  crop  or  pump- 
ing oil  or  mining  minerals  and  then  should  refuse  to  use  thi.; 
mechanism  lest  its  delicate  parts  become  soiled  or  injured  by 
performing  the  rough  tasks  for  which  it  was  designed.    There 
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are  social  workers  who  believe  so  firmly  in  the  value  and  sanc- 
tity of  institutions  that  they  do  not  need  to  have  them  defended. 

They  believe  in  the  church.  Some  of  them  might  deny  it 
if  they  were  asked,  but  they  believe  in  it  more  firmly  than 
many  of  its  members.  They  even  believe  in  the  invisible 
church.  It  does  not  require  the  evidence  of  stone  or  mortar 
or  brick  to  convince  them  that  there  is  a  bond  of  union  among 
congenial  spirits  which  under  whatever  name  is  bound  to  work 
itself  out  in  those  cooperative  activities  of  the  human  race  by 
which  its  greatest  achievements  have  thus  far  been  wrought. 
This  bond  is  the  antithesis  of  a  ruinous  and  destructive  compe- 
tition which  can  thrive  only  by  the  defeat  or  death  of  an  oppo- 
nent. It  is  the  intangible  substance  of  "  things  hoped  for," 
the  approach  to  a  day  when  humanity  itself  may  become  a 
harmonious  social  organism,  members  one  of  another.  It  is  the 
"  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  True,  the  man  who  holds 
this  view  may  sometimes  appear  indifferent  to  dangers  that  seem 
real  to  the  devotee  of  the  institution.  He  may  not  be  keenly 
interested  in  any  attempt  to  "  defend  "  the  Bible,  the  Church, 
the  flag  or  the  Constitution;  not  that  he  is  indifferent  to  their 
value,  but  that  they  seem  to  him  so  fundamental  either  as  the 
embodiment  of  a  philosophy  or  as  the  symbol  of  an  ideal  that 
his  mind  simply  refuses  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  any 
real  injury  to  their  power  or  influence — except  perhaps  such 
passing  harm  as  may  be  done  by  those  who  scrupulously  tithe 
their  religious  or  patriotic  mint,  anise  and  cumin,  and  neglect 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 

It  may  be  well  to  remember  in  these  days  when  patience  is 
at  the  ebb  tide  and  assent  to  certain  passwords  is  made  the 
measure  of  our  political  or  economic  respectability  that  the 
blight  of  institutionalism  has  left  its  devastating  evidence  in 
every  country  and  every  age.  The  religious  persecutions  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  intolerance  of  the  Puritans,  the  odor  of 
sanctity  about  those  imperial  forms  that  bend  so  willingly 
under  the  profitable  white  man's  burden,  the  super-patriotic 
denunciation  of  opposing  political,  social  or  economic  views  as 
"  pernicious  ideas  " — are  not  all  these  merely  evidence  of  the 
abuse  of  what  was  designed  to  be  used  for  the  welfare  of  an 
age  or  a  nation?  Institutions  as  well  as  individuals  must  learn 
that  the  function  of  truth  is  to  permeate;  that  a  little  yeast 
can  leaven  the  whole  soggy  hump,  and  that  "  Except  a  kernel 
of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  germinate  it  abideth  alone, 
but  if  it  germinate  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit." 

Life  as  a  Mission 

We  also  find  the  world  actuated  by  what  may  be  called  the 
missionary  spirit.  But  this  missionary  spirit  expresses  itself  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  They  range  all  the  way  from  the  Hindu 
philosophy  of  laissez  faire  to  the  militant  attitude  of  Moham- 
med. Is  there  in  this  spirit  of  human  aggression  some  middle 
ground  that  may  be  occupied  by  those  who  covet  a  life  of 
usefulness?  At  one  extreme  is  he  who  says:  "The  thirsty 
will  always  find  their  way  to  the  spring."  We  need  not  theo- 
rize. The  deserts  of  the  ages  are  strewn  with  the  lifeless 
forms  of  those  who  have  perished  of  thirst  on  their  way  to 
the  spring  because  there  was  no  one  to  guide  them.  Your 
self-made  citizen  who  looks  on  the  great  volume  of  American 
illiteracy — five  and  one-half  million — and  says,  "  After  all, 
any  child  who  wants  an  education  can  get  it,"  is  in  reality 
wrapping  the  mantle  of  his  self-sufficiency  about  him  and  re- 
peating the  incantation  of  the  recluse  of  all  ages  who  has  with- 
drawn from  the  needs  of  the  world  in  order  to  save  his  own 
soul. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  an  aggressive  tendency  in  the 
missionary  spirit  which  has  its  historic  example  in  the  alleged 
plan  of  Mohammed,  who  compelled  universal  agreement  with 
his  religious  faith  by  the  simple  device  of  murdering  all  the 
people  who  disagreed.  We  must  remember  that  Mohammed 
has  no  monopoly  on  this  policy.  It  has  found  its  expression 
in  many  lands  and  in  every  age  including  our  own.  Every 
attempt  to  force  a  particular  kind  of  civilization  on  the  world 


at  the  point  of  the  sword,  every  attempt  to  choke  our  ideas 
down  the  throats  of  others,  every  attempt  to  browbeat,  intimi- 
date or  steam-roller  communities,  races  or  nations  is  but  a 
recrudescence  of  the  policy  imputed  to  Mohammed.  The  dan- 
gerous feature  of  this  spirit  lies  in  its  position  of  advantage. 
At  any  moment  it  can  call  to  its  standard  the  magic  forces  of 
orthodoxy,  regularity,  patriotism,  respectability  and  damn  those 
who  venture  to  question  its  divine  right  with  the  stigma  of 
heretic  or  traitor. 

The  Middle  Ground 
But  we  should  not  disturb  ourselves  unduly.  In  spite  of 
these  advantages  this  spirit  shows  badly  in  the  endurance  test. 
Witness  the  failure  of  Spain  in  Cuba,  of  Belgium  on  the  Con- 
go, of  the  czar  in  Russia,  the  ruin  of  autocracy  in  Germany, 
seven  centuries  of  alien  domination  in  Ireland,  and  the  racial 
discriminations  among  our  own  people.  Those  who  glory  today 
in  their  efforts  at  thought-control  should  take  warning  from 
these  historic  failures.  And  those  who  attempt,  in  spite  of 
misunderstanding  and  obloquy,  to  defend  the  temple  of  human 
liberty  against  the  attacks  of  an  always  popular  religious,  eco- 
nomic, or  patriotic  enthusiasm  should  comfort  themselves  by 
recalling  as  one  has  recently  done,  that  "  for  every  Absalom 
there  stands  an  oak  and  the  ass  makes  straight  for  the  branch." 

May  it  not  be  found  that  the  middle  ground  marks  the  ter- 
ritory of  greater  social  service — that  the  limit  of  aggressive- 
ness is  at  the  point  of  "  helping  people  to  help  each  other  and 
themselves?"  It  is  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  suggestion. 
It  recognizes  the  right  of  the  beneficiary  to  decline  the  prof- 
fered benefit,  but  goes  forward  impelled  by  an  unconquerable 
zest  for  helpfulness.  Burbank  does  not  force  humanity  to 
"  burbank  "  its  vegetation,  nor  Edison  to  electrify  our  whole 
machinery  of  civilization  against  our  will.  The  pioneer  who 
shows  us  how  to  reclaim  a  desert,  or  breed  a  new  strain  of 
cattle,  or  cure  hog  cholera,  cannot  force  us  to  comply  with 
his  instructions  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  but  he  is  of  that 
immortal  fellowship  which  undertakes  to  point  the  world  to 
the  attainment  of  peace  and  material  plenty.  The  race  is  old 
enough  to  have  abolished  poverty  so  that  humanity  could  de- 
vote some  of  its  energy  to  a  higher  pursuit  than  the  mere  search 
for  food. 

But  poverty  has  not  been  abolished.  More  money  and 
more  effort  will  be  expended  this  year  than  in  any  previous 
year  in  the  world's  history  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  poverty 
and  to  cure  injuries  that  have  already  been  done.  The  world 
is  in  tragic  need  of  social  engineers,  or  adventurers  into  the 
rich  realm  of  possibility  and  freedom.  But  they  must  be  ad- 
venturers who  are  willing  to  teach  and  not  to  dictate.  They 
must  be  men  and  women  who  have  the  ability  to  love  man 
even  when  he  exercises  his  power  to  think  and  who  recognize 
the  right  of  disagreement  and  the  sacredness  of  the  opinions 
of  those  who  differ.  Such  are  the  leaders  who  will  suggest  a 
working  basis  for  the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  social  wel- 
fare without  rancor,  cruelty  or  bloodshed. 

Sacrifice 

We  also  find  a  humanity  fixed  in  its  belief  in  the  atonement. 
The  idea  of  an  easement  in  the  exactions  of  nature,  fate,  or 
God  has  always  been  dear  to  the  human  heart.  From  the 
dawn  of  history  we  find  examples  of  vicarious  sacrifice  in  at- 
tempts to  appease  the  wrath  of  those  mysterious  forces  that 
men  have  worshipped.  The  offering  of  herbs,  of  turtle-doves, 
of  ewe  lambs,  of  bullocks  and  even  of  children  has  testified 
to  the  yearning  for  acceptance  and  forgiveness  on  the  part  of 
a  humanity  conscious  of  its  short-comings  and  its  wilful 
wrongs.  This  system  of  vicarious  oblations  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  atonement  was  in  its  flower  both  throughout  the 
Roman  empire  and  specifically  among  the  Jewish  people  when 
the  great  Teacher  came  whose  name  is  doubtless  professed  by 
a  majority  of  those  in  the  Western  world  who  profess  any 
religious  faith  or  affiliation.  His  attack  upon  it  was  so  revo- 
lutionary that  probably  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that,  when 
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the  names,  methods  and  customs  were  changed  by  those  who 
tried  to  carry  his  message  to  the  world,  the  underlying  idea 
was  not  eradicated  but  continues  to  express  the  belief  of  multi- 
tudes of  people.  In  every  religious  establishment  I  think  we 
will  still  find  many  who  cling  to  a  belief  in  the  sacrifice  of 
another  in  order  that  the  wrath  of  God  may  be  cooled  and 
He  may  find  it  possible,  without  violating  eternal  justice,  to 
forgive  those  who  have  broken  his  law.  But  also  in  every  re- 
ligious communion  we  find  those  adventurous  souls  who  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  in  question  this  ancient  idea  of  the  place 
of  sacrifice  in  a  divine  order  and  affirm  that  we  search  in 
vain,  either  in  the  teachings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  or  in 
the  words  of  Jesus  himself  for  any  justification  of  this  theory. 

But  is  there  not  a  sound  principle  in  the  idea  of  sacrifice  as 
a  means  of  human  improvement?  No  student  of  those  forces 
that  develop  character  can  deny  it.  But  Hebrew  prophet  and 
Christian  prophet  join  in  asserting  that  but  one  kind  of  sacri- 
fice is  justified  in  any  scheme  of  divine  government  worthy  to 
organize  and  rule  this  universe — namely:  self-sacrifice. 
"  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  Jehovah,  and  bow  myself  be- 
fore the  high  God,"  asks  Micah,  that  splendid  scourge  of  the 
greedy  oppressors — "  shall  I  come  before  Him  with  burnt  offer- 
ings, with  calves  a  year  old?  Will  Jehovah  be  pleased  with 
thousands  of  rams  or  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?  Shall 
I  give  my  first-born  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my 
body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul?  " 

And  Jesus,  shocked  and  outraged  by  this  trafficking  in  the 
sacrifice  of  others,  finding  it  still  true  that  "  they  all  lie  in 
wait  for  blood;  they  hunt  every  man  his  brother  with  a  net," 
confirms  the  word  of  the  ancient  prophet  and  says  in  a  fare- 
well supper  with  his  friends — "  This  do  as  oft  as  ye  shall  do 
it,  in  remembrance  of  me."  Do  what?  Consume  my  life? 
No!  "  I  have  given  this  to  you  as  an  example,"  He  says. 
What  you  see  me  do,  that  do  yourselves.  As  I  have  broken 
my  life  in  the  defense  of  a  great  principle  so  go  forth  with 
the  sacrifice  of  your  own  lives — break  your  body,  shed  your 
blood  if  need  be. 

"  He  That  Loseth  His  Life  " 

Elijah  on  Mt.  Carmel,  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  Savonarola  mix- 
ing politics  with  his  religion,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Wycliffe 
translating  the  Bible  into  English,  Wesley  preaching  to  the 
Cornish  miners,  Pere  Marquette  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  along  the  Mississippi,  David  Livingstone  pen- 
etrating the  African  jungle,  Father  Damien  ministering  to  the 
leper  colon}',  and  Dr.  Grenfell  in  Labrador — these  and 
a  multitude  which  no  man  can  number  bear  luminous  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  "  he  that  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it." 

The  neglect  of  what  seems  so  obvious  a  principle  has  led 
the  world  into  war,  disaster,  famine,  imperial  aggression, 
always  on  the  theory  that  humanity  requires,  and  is  justified 
in  selecting  a  scapegoat.  Modern  civilization  reflects  this  fal- 
lacious doctrine  on  every  hand.  The  submerged  tenth  is  the 
scapegoat  of  the  other  nine-tenths.  The  tenement  sections  of 
our  great  cities  are  the  scapegoat  of  the  prosperous  sections. 
The  woman  of  the  red  light  district  is  the  scapegoat  of  the 
protected  daughter  of  the  avenue.  The  disinherited  toiler  we 
lightly  call  "  unskilled  labor  "  is  the  scapegoat  of  the  pros- 
perous industrial  prince  who  is  clothed  in  fine  raiment  and 
glories  in  his  righteous  behavior  because  he  "  gives  "  people 
work.  Our  250,000  annual  toll  of  infant  mortality  is  a  wan- 
ton slaughter  of  the  innocents  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  om- 
nipotent landlord  and  profiteer.  The  two  million  working 
children  of  America  are  bearing  out  into  the  desert  of  their 
arid  future  the  sins  of  a  nation  which  neglects  to  nourish 
them.  So  we  have  our  inferior  races,  our  subject  nationalities, 
our  doctrine  of  imperialism,  our  right  to  subjugate  "  those 
lesser  breeds  without  the  law  " ;  through  the  entire  network 
of  human  relations  there  runs  this  scarlet  tragedy  of  the  right 
of  one  life  to  survive  and  prosper  at  the  expense  and  sacrifice 
of  another.    The  leaders  of  all  the  great  religious  bodies  to- 


day, Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish,  have  made  clear  declara- 
tions against  this  idea  of  scapegoat  sacrifice.  The  job  now  is 
to  get  the  millions  of  their  followers  to  catch  the  same  spirit. 

Is  it  not  incumbent  upon  the  worker  who  at  close  contact 
has  seen  the  scars  and  deformities  of  human  ignorance  and 
sin,  to  insist  that,  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  world  must  get 
away  from  the  scapegoat  idea  of  sacrifice?  Does  there  not 
rest  upon  us  the  duty  to  repudiate  the  thought  that  I  may  be 
spared  trouble  or  labor  because  someone  else  has  suffered  in 
my  stead  ?  Have  we  not  the  highest  kind  of  authority  for  the 
belief  that,  fundamental  to  the  organization  of  the  human 
race  on  the  basis  of  universal  brotherhood  and  the  recognition 
of  the  divine  qualities  in  every  man,  we  must  attempt  to  guide 
the  world  away  from  a  sacrificial  philosophy  which  is  nothing 
less  than  spiritual  cannibalism? 

The  Divinity  of  All 

I  have  spoken  of  the  divinity  in  every  man.  It  is  not  my 
desire  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  any  of  those  metaphysical 
questions  which  have  been  so  keenly  divisive  in  the  past  and 
still  separate  member  from  member  in  the  great  body  of  re- 
ligious faith.  But  my  observation  convinces  me  that  there  is 
among  those  who  work  for  the  relief  of  human  distress,  for 
the  healing  of  disease,  for  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  for  the 
building  up  of  universal  standards  of  health,  a  positive,  though 
perhaps  unanalyzed,  confidence  in  the  essential  divinity  of  every 
man.  The  question  is  lifted  out  of  a  controversy  as  to  whether 
at  some  period  in  the  world's  history  someone  was  born  under 
peculiar  conditions  from  which  the  human  race  is  barred.  The 
question  is  whether  there  is  not  sufficient  value  and  significance 
in  the  birth  of  every  child  so  that  we  may  all  find  exercise 
for  our  highest  faculties,  give  him  a  fair  chance  to  make  the 
race  and  in  attempting  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice  that  the  divine  image  in  man  may  shine  forth. 
This  at  least  seems  to  furnish  a  basis  for  a  hopeful  philosophy, 
for  a  creed  of  optimism,  for  the  laying  of  a  foundation  be- 
neath our  activities  constituted  of  the  conviction  that  light  is 
stronger  than  darkness,  love  is  mightier  than  hate,  good  can 
outreach  evil,  intelligence  can  overcome  ignorance  and  that 
the  race  can  be  led  where  it  cannot  be  driven.  This  is  the 
faith  that  lies  at  the  root  of  modern  penology,  of  efforts  look- 
ing toward  international  comity,  of  agencies  and  institutions 
to  make  education  universal,  of  constructive  health  programs, 
and  of  those  activities  which  are  attempting,  in  spite  of  oppo- 
sition and  misunderstanding,  to  dispel  the  spirit  of  intolerance 
which  possesses  those  earnest  souls  today  who  are  trying  to 
keep  the  world  from  progressing  for  fear  it  will  get  blown  up. 
In  the  discussions  that  are  to  follow  specific  interests  will 
be  presented,  programs  of  social  improvement  will  be  outlined, 
earnest  discussion  is  sure  to  follow,  differences  of  opinion  are 
inevitable,  but  if  underneath  all  we  can  agree  that  the  whole 
task  is  so  obviously  worth  while  and  that  those  gigantic  forces 
which  operate  through  time  and  space  are  for  the  most  part 
indifferent  to  our  small  efforts,  we  may  agree  to  move  forward 
each  following  his  own  convictions  and  working  in  his  own 
field,  but  all  united  in  the  common  bond  of  humanity,  courage 
and  good-fellowship.  It  may  also  appear  as  we  proceed  that 
from  the  great  leaders  of  the  race  as  well  as  from  those  ob- 
scure souls  who  have  been  quite  unconscious  of  having  ren- 
dered the  world  anything  of  importance,  we  have  caught  the 
secret  of  their  usefulness  in  their  belief  that 

God  is  a  Father, 

Man  is  a  brother, 
Life  is  a  mission  and  not  a  career; 

Dominion  is  service, 

Its  scepter  is  gladness, 

The  least  is  the  greatest, 

Saving  is  dying, 

Giving  is  living, 
Life  is  eternal  and  love  is  its  crown. 


The  National   Conference  of   Social 
Work  at  New  Orleans 

By  Neva  R.  Deardorff 


THE  Forty-seventh  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  held  in  New  Orleans  April  14-21,  was  full 
of  flavor — or  flavors,  for  it  was  one  of  those  con- 
coctions that  boast  of  a  thousand  ingredients,  com- 
pounded not  to  give  a  perfect  blend  but  rather  to  provide  a 
succession  of  tastes.  It  was  neither  consomme  nor  cream  soup ; 
it  was  chowder. 

From  many  different  angles  did  it  bear  this  miscellaneous 
but  nonetheless  flavorous  character.  The  delegates  in  attend- 
ance— nearly  seven  hundred  from  Louisiana  and  thirteen  hun- 
dred from  the  rest  of  the  country — represented  all  stages  of 
advancement  in  social  thinking,  all  degrees  of  skill  in  dealing 
with  social  problems,  all  beliefs  and  backgrounds,  prejudices 
and  professions.  There  were  the  sentimental  and  the  hard- 
boiled,  the  technician  and  the  philosopher,  the  radical  and  the 
ultra  conservative ;  there  were  doctors,  lawyers,  judges,  statis- 
ticians, clergymen,  teachers,  nurses  and,  of  course,  a  full  com- 
plement of  social  workers  in  the  narrowest  sense  —  case- 
workers, community  organizers,  settlement  workers  and  in- 
vestigators of  social  conditions. 

The  program  was  equally  representative.  Everything  from 
leprosariums  to  the  pre-delinquent  period  came  in  for  review. 
A  few  of  the  divisions,  notably  that  on  children,  had  programs 
which  sought  to  delimit  a  field  and  cover  it  systematically,  but 
most  of  the  divisions  presented  a  kaleidoscopic  array  of  topics. 
Some  speakers  presented  carefully  prepared  papers  while  others 
seemed  to  have  depended  on  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 
The  meetings  were  held  in  auditoriums  scattered  over  the 
city,  a  circumstance  which,  combined  with  the  warm  weather, 
led  to  a  virulent  outbreak  of  "  conference  feet." 

Mostly  of  Food  and  Brother  Isaiah 
The  real  distraction,  however,  was  the  South  and  New  Or- 
leans itself.  One  would  have  to  go  far  to  find  a  place  which 
offers  greater  lure  to  those  who  would  come  together  for 
earnest  parley  and  learned  debate.  The  local  committee,  in 
addition  to  attending  to  all  of  the  formal  arrangements,  made 
ample  provision  for  demonstrating  that  New  Orleans  is  "  the 
city  care  forgot  "  and  that  the  South  is  the  place  that  made 
hospitality  famous.  Boat  and  motor  rides  out  to  plantations, 
sight-seeing  parties  to  historic  places,  a  charming  pageant  and 
an  evening  of  song  and  story,  impromptu  good  cheer  at  the 
restaurants,  where  the  waiters  seem  to  have  been  professionally 
trained  in  case-work  methods — so  delicate  is  their  skill  and  so 
sure  their  touch — all  these  made  delightfully  horrible  inroads 
on  the  time  of  the  delegates. 

Always  there  was  a  New  Orleanean  at  hand  to  see  that  each 
delegate  was  properly  introduced  to  the  local  food  specialties. 
Indeed,  food  W2S  one  of  the  out-standing  features  of  the  con- 
ference, which  fact  accounts  perhaps  for  the  gastronomic  meta- 
phor which  introduces  this  story.  The  restaurants  have 
French,  Spanish,  German,  Scandinavian,  Italian  and  English 
names,  and  their  food  is  equally  distinctive.  Frugal  social 
workers  threw  caution  to  the  winds  and  ordered  oysters  Rocke- 
feller, pompano  in  paper  bags,  potatoes  Brabant  and  other  diet- 
ary marvels  at  a  restaurant  where  it  is  indelicate  to  ask  to  see 
the  menu  card.  More  thrifty  ones,  seeing  artichokes  at  bar- 
gain prices,  invested  their  entire  year's  artichoke  allotment  dur- 
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ing  the  one  week.  Some  accomplished  it  at  one  sitting.  Pra- 
lines were  everywhere  in  evidence.  French  pastry  and  French 
coffee  undermined  the  firmest  of  intentions  to  economize. 
Iced  river  shrimp,  lake  shrimp  and  crawfish  served  with  brist- 
ling pink  whiskers  found  many  fanciers. 

Besides  the  distractions  of  hospitality,  there  was  a  galaxy  of 
sociological  phenomena  that  tended  to  draw  attention  from  the 
organized  business  at  hand.  Among  these  counter  attractions 
was  Brother  Isaiah,  a  faith  healer  who  has  been  holding  forth 
for  many  weeks  on  a  bayou  in  Audubon  Park  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.  An  ancient  man  with  flowing  white  hair  and  beard 
and  in  a  white  robe,  he  stands  on  a  tiny  wooden  platform  while 
the  crowd  around  him  sometimes  numbers  as  many  as  two 
thousand.  From  this  crowd  he  singles  out  a  cripple  or  a  deaf 
mute  or  one  who  is  blind.  When  the  "  patient "  is  on  the 
platform,  Brother  Isaiah  "  lays  on  hands  "  in  the  traditional 
manner.  When  he  has  finished,  the  crowd,  indifferent  to  the 
results  which  he  may  or  may  not  have  attained,  surges  forward, 
pleading  voices  cry  out,  hands  flutter  and  are  stretched 
upward,  babies  and  older  children  are  held  up  above  the 
crowd  and  again  one  person  is  chosen,  apparently  at  random. 
Some  people  have  stood  for  many  days  on  the  hard  earth  from 
which  the  grass  has  long  since  been  worn  away,  and  have 
waited  patiently  to  be  chosen.  Brother  Isaiah  is  on  his  plat- 
form from  morning  to  midnight,  sometimes  even  until  day- 
break. It  is  generally  said  that  he  vehemently  refuses  all  re- 
ward for  his  services. 

I  saw  no  miraculous  cures  but  many  are  rumored  to  have 
occurred.  Opinion  among  conference  delegates  differed  as  to 
whether  this  was  purely  a  fake  or  a  crude  demonstration,  pos- 
sibly an  unconscious  application  of  psychiatric  methods.  All 
testified,  however,  to  the  infinite  pathos  of  the  throng  of  pil- 
grims who  make  their  way  to  this  shrine  of  hope  renewed. 
One  could  not  help  wondering  why  scientific  methods  so  often 
fail  to  arouse  in  the  beneficiaries  this  white  flame  of  yearning 
and  faith.  Is  it  because  the  users  of  the  rational  methods  are 
themselves  sometimes  a  little  pessimistic,  a  little  skeptical  of 
the  possibilities  of  their  service  in  the  individual  case?  Brother 
Isaiah  offered  a  very  real  challenge  to  the  social  workers  as- 
sembled, in  the  cooperation  which  he  got  from  his  clients. 

Other  distractions  were  a  brisk  campaign  for  the  ratification 
by  the  Louisiana  legislature  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amend- 
ment; a  severe  tornado  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  which 
called  into  play  the  disaster  relief  forces  of  New  Orleans. 
Many  delegates  were  interested  in  the  fact  that  within  the 
year  the  government  has  cleaned  up  the  New  Orleans  vice 
district,  once  possibly  the  worst  in  the  country,  so  that  now 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a  trace  of  it.  Finally  the  old  French 
quarter  proved  a  joy  as  well  as  a  perfect  demonstration  for 
those  who  were  pointing  out  the  contributions  of  charm  and 
cultural  variety  which  our  foreign-born  citizens  have  to  offer. 

Business,  Finance  and  Elections 
In  the  business  meetings  of  the  conference  the  era  of  good 
feeling  was  a  living  reality — a  fact  for  which  there  is  statis- 
tical proof.  At  the  principal  business  meeting  three  hundred 
and  fifty  social  workers  subscribed  and  pledged  $8,400  to 
free  the  conference  of  the  debts  which  have  been  hanging  over 
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it  for  a  long  time.  The  executive  committee,  having  wrestled 
earnestly  with  the  financial  problem,  a  debt  of  $8,000, 
brought  before  the  meeting  two  suggestions:  (1)  that  it  be 
empowered  to  raise  the  regular  dues  not  to  exceed  five  dol- 
lars a  year  and  (2)  that  the  conference  delegates  help  to  meet 
the  deficit  by  contributions  so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
— at  least  not  at  present — to  raise  the  dues.  The  executive 
committee  was  loath  to  suggest  raising  the  dues  because  it 
regarded  the  conference  as  an  essentially  educational  institu- 
tion which  should  not  expect  to  support  itself  from  tuition 
collected  from  the  younger  students.  Although  the  meeting 
empowered  the  executive  committee  to  raise  the  dues  if  neces- 
sary, it  proceeded  to  postpone  the  day.  First  all  the  mem- 
bers present  promoted  themselves  in  membership  status — regu- 
lars became  sustainers;  sustainers  became  institutions  and  so 
forth.  Twenty-five  hundred  dollars  was  obtained  by  this 
method.  It  was  a  good  showing  but  it  left  a  debt  of  fifty- 
five  hundred  dollars. 

At  this  stage  of  the  meeting  a  curious  thing  happened.     A 
delegate  from  Clinton,  Mo.,  H.  P.  Faris,  arose  and  volun- 
teered to  give  a  hundred  dollars,  provided  the  other  fifty-four 
was  raised  by  contributions.     It  acted  like  magic  and  the  fun 
was  on.    Representatives  of  social  workers'  clubs  and  of  agen- 
cies tumbled  over  one  another  to  get  in  the  game,  first  with 
one  hundred  dollars  and  then  raising  the  ante,  in  some  in- 
stances even  to  five  hundred.     So  much  momentum  was  ac- 
quired that  the  eight  thousand  dollar  goal  was  overshot  by 
four  hundred  dollars.     Givers  who  were  not  present  at  this 
meeting  later  pushed  the  total  above  nine  thousand,  so  that 
the  conference  can  start  its  new  cycle,  not  only  free  of  debt 
but  also  with  a  few  hundred  ahead.     No  session  of  the  con- 
ference   afforded    the    delegates    more    genuine    pleasure    or 
brought  home  more  keenly  how  important  is  the  place  that 
the  conference  holds  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  its  members. 
The  elections  this  year  presented  a  departure  from  the  usual 
procedure  in  the  direction  of  greater  participation  by  the  mem- 
bership in  the  function  of  nominating.     The  committee  on 
nominations  prepared  a  slate  consisting  of  two  candidates  for 
each  of  the  principal  offices  and  eight  candidates  from  which 
five  were  to  be  chosen  for  the  executive  committee.     To  this 
roster  the  membership  added  by  petition  the  name  of  Allen 
T.  Burns  as  a  third  candidate  for  the  office  of  president  and 
he  became  the  choice.     [See  the  Survey  for  May  1.]     it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  forty-eighth  conference  in  Milwaukee  in 
June,  1 92 1. 

The  Committee  for  Correlation  of  National  Social  Agen- 
cies appointed  last  year  came  very  near  losing  its  life  without 
having  given  expression  to  its  destiny.  At  the  April  20  ses- 
sion of  the  business  meeting  at  which  the  other  committee  re- 
ports were  presented,  this  committee  failed  to  appear  or  even 
to  send  word.  A  motion  was  put  before  the  house  to  dis- 
charge it  forthwith  but  as  everyone  was  in  a  good  humor  and 
as  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  had  been  considerable  evi- 
dence during  the  week  that  the  committee  was  struggling  with 
its  monumental  task,  it  was  decided  to  let  it  live  another 
year.  The  Committee  on  Expression  concerning  Standards 
and  Ideals  reported  that  it  had  found  opinion  among  the  mem- 
bers sharply  divided  and  also  practice  among  the  state  con- 
ferences of  social  work;  consequently  it  prayed  for  an  exten- 
sion of  time  within  which  to  compile  its  report  and  formu- 
late its  recommendations.  This  was  granted  with  the  stipu- 
lation that  at  next  year's  conference  a  printed  copy  of  the 
committee's  report  must  be  furnished  to  the  members  at  least 
I  a  day  in  advance  of  the  business  meeting  at  which  it  will  be 
discussed. 
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Keynotes,  Trends,  Convictions 

An  assiduous  search  at  the  meetings  and  diligent  inquiry 
among  delegates  failed  to  bring  to  light  any  strongly  domi- 
nating strain  of  social  thinking  such  as  occasionally  character- 
izes the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  and  similar 
gatherings.  One  felt  the  return  to  pre-war  days  with  their 
emphasis  on  technique  and  on  experiences  recounted  in  detail ; 
with  their  debates  over  the  relative  merits  of  evolutionary 
processes  or  coercive  measures  in  trying  to  bring  social  serv- 
ice up  to  higher  standards  and  secure  professional  recognition. 
By  this  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  there  were  not  instances 
of  courageous  expression  of  deep  conviction  but  these  were  iso- 
lated instances  rather  than  the  articulation  of  the  thought  of 
a  homogeneous  group  of  people. 

Of  these  expressions  of  the  new  social  philosophy,  the  presi- 
dential address  by  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  The  Faith  of  a  Social 
Worker,  is  the  most  conspicuous  example.  "  That  one  ad- 
dress," said  a  prominent  New  Orleans  woman,  "  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  have  made  all  this  conference  of  many  good  things 
worth  while  and  is  bound  to  leave  its  mark  on  the  thinking 
of  this  city." 

Jane  Addams,  with  the  unfailing  insight  and  understanding 
that  makes  her  the  leader  of  American  social  work,  pointed 
out  the  principal  causes  for  the  unrest  and  uneasiness  among 
the  foreign-born  residents  of  this  country.  The  fruition  in 
Europe  of  long  cherished  hopes  for  national  unity  and  for 
a  greater  measure  of  justice  and  freedom  naturally  stirs  emi- 
grants from  those  lands  who  have  come  to  the  United  States 
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A  second  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
have  close  kin  in  Europe  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  with 
whom  they  are  just  now,  after  nearly  six  years,  beginning  to 
communicate.  Often  the  news  is  not  reassuring.  Finally 
the  policy  of  the  government  and  the  attitude  of  the  public 
has  undergone  a  profound  change  which  cannot  but  make 
these  people  afraid  and  unhappy.  Miss  Addams  urged  that  we 
return  to  our  former  policy  of  allowing  free  speech  to  all  and 
pointed  out  that  we  had  had  no  experience  before  the  war 
which  could  possibly  warrant  a  departure  from  it.  She  likened 
our  condition  of  fear  and  reaction  to  that  of  England  after 
the  French  revolution,  when  it  required  some  three  decades 
for  Englishmen  to  recover  from  the  shock  and  proceed  on 
their  way  of  natural  progressive  development. 

Florence  Kelley  reminded  us  that  just  as  we  need  pure 
food,  pure  water,  honest  weight  or  materials  in  our  clothing, 
so  also  do  we  need  honest  news  for  the  safety  and  preserva- 
tion of  our  social  health.  She  asked  how  can  we  regain  our 
lost  freedom  to  know  the  truth. 

Our  greatest  need,  said  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion, is  for  a  national  ideal,  not  an  ideal  of  excellence  for  the 
individual  or  for  a  class  but  a  collective  aim  for  the  whole 
people.  There  are  European  states  that  seem  to  be  develop- 
ing such  an  ideal,  said  Dr.  Adler,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
in  our  dearth  some  of  our  foreign-born  citizens  should  be 
thrilled  with  enthusiasm  and  a  deep  desire  to  return  to  their 
native  lands.  It  was  said  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Russians  had  made  application  for  passports  to  return  to  Rus- 
sia. 

In  line  perhaps  with  this  idea  of  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional purpose,  Dr.  Royal  Meeker,  of  the  federal  Department 
of  Labor,  discussed  standards  of  living  and  particularly  that 
illusory  conception,  the  American  standard  of  living.  Dr. 
Meeker  considered  it  sheer  folly  even  to  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  so-called  minima  of  subsistence.  The  fact  is,  "  We  can 
live  on  next  to  nothing  if  we  care  for  that  sort  of  thing."  Con- 
sidering life  under  such  conditions  not  worth  living,  he  held 
that  the  only  standard  which  "  budgetarians  "  can  in  any  con- 
science devise,  especially  as  a  basis  of  wage  adjustment,  is  the 
minimum  standard  of  health  and  decency. 

Community  organization  was  an  expression  which,  if  it  had 
had  any  generally  accepted  meaning  might  have  been  a  keynote. 
It  was  frequently  used,  but,  like  the  favorite  conference  com- 
pliment which  described  the  favored  one  as  "  a  real  human 
being,"  it  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  word  frame  into  which  each 
could,  and  did,  fit  his  own  special  meaning — recreation,  finan- 
cial federation,  Americanization,  health  and  what  not. 

Incidentally,  there  was  much  valuable  discussion  on 
methods  of  working  out  better  relations  between  the  national 
agencies  seeking  to  assist  communities  to  attack  local  prob- 
lems. 

Alterations,  Repairs,  Improvements 
This  conference  brought  into  striking  relief  the  changes 
which  are  coming  about  in  social  work  itself.  First,  there 
was  the  presence  of  the  big  national  agencies  with  their  numer- 
ous representatives  of  the  national  organization  itself  and  of 
the  allied  local  units — the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
the  American  Red  Cross  Community  Service,  Incorporated, 
the  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social 
Work  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  important  national  agencies 
which  make  this  conference  a  rendezvous.  Kindred  to  these 
national  voluntary  agencies  was  the  parallel  governmental  de- 
velopment  illustrated   by   the   Interdepartmental   Social    Hy- 


giene Board,  that  interesting  branch  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment which,  both  by  individual  case-work  with  delinquents  and 
by  the  arousing  of  the  community  conscience,  seeks  to  stamp 
out  the  sources  of  venereal  infection  in  places  where  the  gov- 
ernment stations  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  corollary  to  these  large  scale  bodies  was  the  presence  of 
many  young  social  workers  from  counties  never  before  heard 
from.  American  social  work  is  no  longer  an  urban  pur- 
suit. It  is  going  back  to  the  farm.  That  means  a  great  in- 
flux of  new  people  into  the  conference,  which  of  course  is 
just  what  is  wanted.  The  presence  of  the  new  people  does, 
however,  make  necessary  certain  adjustments  if  the  confer- 
ence is  to  be  the  best  possible  educational  resource  for  them 
as  well  as  a  satisfying  get  together  for  the  old  timers. 

Many  suggestions  were  informally  and  privately  put  for- 
ward for  meeting  this  situation.  Most  of  these  revolved 
around  schemes  which  would  develop,  in  some  measure,  the 
teacher-pupil  relation  between  the  young  people  and  the  more 
experienced  in  place  of  the  open  forum  now  in  vogue.  Fruit- 
ful discussion  has  become  very  difficult,  largely  because  the 
participants  range  all  the  way  from  freshmen  to  research  pro- 
fessors. To  get  to  each  that  which  he  most  needs,  becomes 
increasingly  hard  when  the  needs  spread  all  the  way  from  the 
a  b  c  of  a  simple  technique  to  the  solution  of  the  most  deli- 
cate and  intricate  questions  of  social  engineering.  One  sug- 
gestion which  offered  at  least  a  partial  solution  was  to  reserve 
either  the  mornings  or  the  afternoons  for  the  meeting  of  small 
groups  of  people  with  similar  practical  problems  sitting  under 
the  lead  of  a  recognized  expert  in  the  field  to  be  covered.  The 
time  of  the  reduced  number  of  division  meetings  would  prob- 
ably be  best  spent  in  a  more  searching  exploration  of  a  re- 
stricted group  of  pertinent  and  related  topics,  while  the  big 
evening  meetings  would  continue  as  the  medium  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  larger  social  issues  before  the  country  and  the 
profession  of  social  work.  All  of  these  ideas  are  now  in 
practice  to  some  extent;  it  was  thought  that  a  more  general 
application  might  improve  the  service  of  the  conference  as  a 
medium  of  education. 

More  Social  Control 
There  remains  but  one  matter  which  deserves  serious  atten- 
tion and  that  attaches  to  the  social  control  which  must  come 
to  be  exercised  over  the  delegates  themselves,  away  from  home 
as  many  of  them  are  and  unacquainted  with  the  life  into  which 
they  are  so  suddenly  thrown.  A  single  story  will  illustrate 
how  the  behavior  of  one  individual  can  react  on  the  esteem 
in  which  a  whole  profession  is  held.  One  New  Orleans 
restaurant,  famous  for  its  French  cuisine,  promised  to  be 
the  favorite  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner  meetings  and 
several  were  scheduled  to  take  place  there.  For  the  first 
luncheon,  reservations  for  a  hundred  had  been  made,  but  a 
hundred  and  eighty  hungry  social  workers  flocked  in.  The 
restauranteur  disapproved  of  the  miscalculation  but  managed 
to  accommodate  them.  The  next  day  when  forty  appeared 
for  their  luncheon  they  were  firmly  told  there  would  be 
none.  They  reported  the  matter  to  the  local  committee  which 
sent  a  representative  to  see  the  restauranteur.  He  acknowl- 
edged that  he  had  entered  into  an  agreement.  Then  he  de- 
livered the  indictment.  Yesterday  a  hundred  and  eighty  came 
when  only  a  hundred  were  expected  but,  far  worse  than  that. 
Bah,  he  did  not  like  these  social  workers!  Last  evening  one 
had  come  for  dinner  into  this  place  of  choicest  viands  and  had 
ordered  a  shredded  wheat  biscuit!  C'est  plus  qu'un  crime, 
c'est  une  faute! 
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DIVISION      MEETINGS 


The  Family 


THE  family  division  seemed  possessed  by  a  psychosis  of  self 
determination.  The  division  elected  its  executive  commit- 
tee and  its  chairman  by  the  hitherto  untried  method  of  pro- 
portional representation  with  nominations  from  the  floor  ac- 
companied with  rousing  nominating  speeches.  The  speakers, 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  unconsciously  ex- 
pressed the  growing  recognition,  which  seemed  to  be  abroad, 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  individual.  Florence  Hutsinpillar  placed 
her  emphasis  upon  consideration  of  the  family's  own  plans  and 
aspirations.  Homer  Borst,  in  an  ably  prepared  paper  read 
by  Mrs.  Borst  and  known  as  the  Borst  Family  Paper,  de- 
rided the  worker  who  proceeded  without  adequate  conception 
of  the  family's  plans  and  purposes,  and  who  complained  she 
was  unable  to  do  "  constructive  work  "  because  her  family 
utilized  their  inherent  resources  and  solved  their  own  prob- 
lems. The  basis  of  Mary  E.  Richmond's  authoritative  ad- 
dress was  the  plea  for  a  rising  standard  of  treatment  based  on 
clear  and  far  reaching  knowledge  of  the  intellectual  life  and 
purposes  of  the  individual.  Her  paper  roused  a  lively  antici- 
pation of  another  textbook  on  social  case-work  as  a  materia 
medica  to  accompany  Social  Diagnosis.  A.  J.  Todd's  paper  on 
the  responsibility  of  social  workers  as  interpreters  of  indus- 
trial problems  stressed  the  growing  intellectual  independence 
of  the  workingman  in  his  description  of  "  compulsory-volun- 
tary arbitration,"  a  device  by  which  unions  having  determined 
voluntarily  on  arbitration  make  their  decision  binding  upon 
their  membership.  Bernard  Glueck  struck  this  same  note  in 
his  arraignment  of  the  parent  who  "  will  not  let  his  child 
grow  up  "  but  seeks  to  make  all  decisions  for  him,  thus  deny- 
ing him  the  right  of  choice. 

Possibly,  however,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Atlanta  best  illustrated 
this  trend  in  his  address  before  Division  III,  Health.  He 
illuminataed  a  description  of  the  Atlanta  plan,  which  is  a 
pioneer  movement  of  working  with  the  Negro  not  for  him, 
by  a  whimsical  account  of  the  physician  who,  however  proud 
of  his  diagnostic  skill,  still,  "  permits  the  patient  to  say  how 
he  feels." 

Other  papers  in  the  division  revealed  the  growing  appre- 
ciation of  the  technique  of  family  case-work:  John  A.  Lapp 
with  his  prognosis  of  the  extension  to  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society  of  the  principles  of  registration  with  its  accompanying 
saner  action,  Murray  Auerbach  with  his  suggestion  of  a  "  case 
record  "  of  cities,  and  Robert  C.  Dexter  with  his  plea  for  a 
wider  interpretation  of  case-work  findings.  That  case-work- 
ing agencies  are  in  a  healthy  growing  state  was  indubitably 
evidenced  by  the  self-questionings  of  the  division,  a'nd  the 
open-minded  acceptance  of  criticism  and  new  ideas. 

Amelia  Sears. 

Mental   Hygiene 

MENTAL  hygiene  is  the  body  of  facts  and  principles  deal- 
ing with  the  healthful  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  the 
stress  and  strain  of  the  environment  and  with  the  harmonious 
balance  of  the  conflicting  instinctive  and  personal  forces  in- 
volved in  human  nature.  In  this  Division  on  Mental  Hygiene 
Florence  Kelley  discussed  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  environ- 
ment in  special  relation  to  certain  occupations,  emphasizing  the 
unfortunate  result  of  night  work  and  long  hours  on  women  and 
minors.  She  called  attention  to  the  lack  of  medical  interest  in 
the  problem  of  industrial  fatigue  and  pleaded  for  an  accurate 
investigation  of  the  topic.  More  personal  factors  of  quite  inti- 
mate nature  are  frequently  at  the  basis  of  periods  of  incapacity 
of  the  individual  worker,  who  rarely  thinks  of  such  conditions 


in  terms  of  sickness.  Dr.  Anne  T.  Bingham  showed  how  a 
conference  center  without  the  conventional  hospital  stamp 
may  give  the  workers  in  an  industry  an  opportunity  to  gain 
insight  into  their  fundamental  problems  and  thus  find  relief 
from  many  incapacitating  symptoms.  That  it  is  worth  while 
for  an  industrialist  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind  is  shown  by  the 
industrial  cost  of  the  psychopathic  employe,  a  topic  discussed 
by  Margaret  J.  Powers. 

To  avoid  misfits  in  life,  and  to  utilize  to  the  best  advantage 
the  equipment  of  the  individual,  Dr.  Augusta  F.  Bronner  held 
that  a  systematic  study  of  children  and  adolescents  with  the 
application  of  standard  tests,  and  with  due  attention  to  the 
more  elusive  elements  of  the  personality  is  absolutely  essential. 
At  the  root  of  adult  efficiency  of  adaptation  is  the  early  de- 
velopment of  the  individual ;  the  influences  which  bear  on  the 
child  are  too  little  understood  in  general.  The  child  as  seen 
through  adult  eyes  is  as  a  rule  very  different  from  the  real 
article,  and  yet  the  proper  education,  the  formation  of  correct 
habits,  the  cultivation  of  a  good  personal  balance  with  good 
social  adaptation  depends  upon  accurate  insight  into  the  real 
problems  of  childhood.  These  matters  were  taken  up  by  Dr. 
Jessie  Taft  and  Dr.  Sanger  Brown,  II. 

Social  organization  for  bringing  suitable  help  to  those  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  in  need  of  it  was  discussed  in  several 
of  its  aspects — the  advantages  of  state  hospitals  making  wide 
use  of  a  parole  system  by  Everett  S.  Ellwood,  the  organization 
of  efficient  social  service  machinery  for  the  benefit  of  those 
brought  before  the  municipal  court  by  Judge  Charles  L. 
Brown,  the  special  problems  of  reformatory  management  in 
view  of  the  varied  opinions  as  to  the  best  disposal  of  certain 
very  difficult  cases  by  Jessie  D.  Hodder. 

The  actual  situation  with  regard  to  the  care  of  the  insane 
and  of  the  defectives  in  some  of  the  Gulf  states,  more  sugges- 
tive of  the  medieval  period  than  of  the  twentieth  century, 
shows  how  much  work  there  is  to  be  done  in  the  most  obvious 
fields  of  mental  hygiene,  according  to  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Haines, 
while  the  lines  along  which  progress  can  be  made  were  indi- 
cated in  an  outline  of  profitable  topics  of  work  for  a  state 
society  for  mental  hygiene  by  Dr.  E.  Stanley  Abbot. 

C.  Macfie  Campbell,  M.  D. 

The  Local  Community 

rTy  HROUGHOUT  all  the  meetings  of  this  division,  from 
-■■  all  who  participated  in  the  discussion,  came  the  emphasis 
on  the  spirit  of  community  and  neighborhood  organization 
rather  than  on  the  mechanism  involved  in  developing  the 
work.  Neighborliness,  collective  thinking  a'nd  collective  ac- 
tion, self-expression,  citizenship  through  participation  in  citi- 
zenship, mutual  sharing,  the  building  up  of  community  life 
on  the  basis  of  mutual  interests  and  of  natural  group  associa- 
tions— expressions  such  as  these  were  much  more  frequently 
heard  than  the  technical  phrases  so  often  associated  with  dis- 
cussions of  community  organization,  though  practical  phases 
of  the  work  were  not  neglected. 

A  discussion  of  readjustment  in  community  building  as  the 
result  of  world  war  experiences  brought  out  the  fact  that 
in  the  American  Legion  lies  a  great  force  for  community 
service ;  that  through  the  Legion  posts  thousands  of  young 
men  stand  ready  to  serve  if  only  community  agencies  will 
call  upon  them  and  will  point  the  way.  Here,  too,  came  the 
thought  which  more  and  more  is  being  translated  into  ac- 
tion, that  in  community  organization  private  groups  must 
stand  back  of  public  agencies  and  do  more  than  has  ever  been 
done  in  the  past  to  strengthen  the  government's  function  as  a 
community  building  agency.     Not   a  "  mush   of  concession  " 
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but  a  real  working  together  with  a  unifying  purpose,  though 
with  distinct  and  separate  functions,  was  Dr.  John  L.  El- 
liott's definition  of  the  way  in  which  community  organiza- 
tions must  pool  their  resources  in  effecting  a  real  citizen- 
ship through  community  and  neighborhood  organization. 
How  citizenship  may  be  developed  through  dramatic  and  art 
interests  was  graphically  described  by  Prof.  Alfred  Arvold, 
of  the  Agricultural  College  of  North  Dakota,  who  told  how 
effective  the  self-expression  which  participation  in  dramatics 
develops  is  proving  in  bringing  out  leaders  in  the  rural 
districts. 

Discussion  of  the  importance  of  recruiting  business  men 
for  giving  service  to  their  communities  rather  than  passively 
contributing  from  their  pocketbooks  alone ;  the  means  through 
which  libraries  are  becoming  a  more  vital  force  in  community 
life  are  being  made  to  serve  the  leisure  time  interest  of  the 
community;  the  leadership  for  community  life  which  is  being 
developed  through  the  Boy  Scouts;  the  potentialities  which  lie 
in  recruiting  young  men  and  young  women  for  service  to  their 
communities  and  the  power  for  upbuilding  community  life 
which  attaches  itself  to  the  motion  picture — all  these  gave 
definiteness  to  the  consideration  of  the  vital  problem,  how  to 
bring  all  the  forces  of  the  community  into  action  and  give 
every  member  of  the  community  a  chance  to  help  in  com- 
munity work. 

The  fact  that  community  organization  in  general  has  much 
to  learn  from  the  remarkable  development  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  rural  life  which  is  taking  place,  made  the  session  on 
the  rural  community  of  special  interest.  Happily  no  time  was 
spent  at  this  session  on  a  discussion  of  the  needs  of  rural  dis- 
tricts for  recreation  or  for  health  producing  activities.  In- 
stead, very  definite  problems  in  rural  life  were  laid  before 
the  session  for  discussion,  and  actual  accomplishments  in  terms 
of  rural  community  buildings  and  of  district  organization 
were  cited.  Methods  which  help  create  neighborliness  in 
rural  districts,  simple  get-together,  social  occasions,  must,  it 
was  felt,  be  speedily  developed  and  means  found  for  raising 
leadership  from  among  the  country  people  themselves. 

That  a  finer  spirit  of  cooperation  between  colored  and  white 
citizens,  better  working  relationships,  and  a  clearer  under- 
standing exist  today  than  have  ever  existed  before,  was  the 
testimony  from  all  the  speakers  at  the  final  meeting  on  the 
Negro  and  the  local  community.  Not  differences,  but  like- 
nesses; working  together  instead  of  for — these  points,  it  was 
felt,  characterize  the  present  day  relationships  between  the 
Negro  and  the  white  races,  as  they  are  fast  coming  to  sig- 
nalize the  relationship  of  the  native-  and  foreign-born  in  the 
new  conception  of  citizenship  which  has  no  color  or  race  dis- 
tinctions, but  which  means  mutual  sharing  in  the  commun- 
ity-wide interests  touching  the  lives  of  all  as  fellow  citizens. 

Abbie  Condit. 

Organization  of  Social 
Forces 

THE  general  theme  most  characteristic  in  the  discussions 
of  this  division  was  community-wide  organization 
methods.  The  business  side  of  social  work,  which  has  occu- 
pied the  dominant  position  in  this  division's  discussions  for 
several  years  past,  was  subordinated  somewhat  this  year  to  a 
discussion  of  social  service  organization.  But  business  prob- 
lems were  not  neglected.  A  summary  of  money  raising  efforts 
for  1919,  covering  all  parts  of  the  country,  indicated  that  the 
financing  of  philanthropy  had  made  excellent  progress  every- 
where. A  second  discussion  on  how  buildings  and  extensions 
are  to  be  financed  in  federated  cities  disclosed  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  and  threw  open  a  new  field  for  conference  explora- 
tion. Two  papers,  one  on  standard  wages  for  social  workers, 
by  Fred  R.  Johnson  and  one  on  labor  turnover  in  social  work 
by  Sherman  C.  Conrad,  will  undoubtedly  be  used  extensively 
for  reference.     The  standard  of  all  papers  and  discussion  on 


social  service  methodology  was  exceedingly  high.  E.  G.  Rout- 
zahn  and  C.  K.  Matson  presented  two  very  definite,  practical 
and  useful  papers  on  community  educational  publicity.  There 
have  been  previous  papers  in  the  conference  dealing  with  the 
philosophy  of  educational  publicity  that  were  good.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  philosophy  received  far  better  treatment  this  year 
than  hitherto.  A  meeting  devoted  to  the  organization  of 
Catholic  social  work  struck  a  high  note  in  two  excellent  but 
widely  differing  papers,  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Gressle  and  the 
Rev.  Frederic  Seidenburg.  The  paper  of  Father  Seidenburg, 
because  of  its  historic  summary,  will  go  down  as  one  of  the 
great  papers  in  conference  literature. 

The  process  of  standardization  among  social  agencies, 
a  subject  presented  by  Otto  W.  Davis  with  a  definite  series 
of  practical  suggestions,  aroused  perhaps  the  most  vigorous 
and  divergent  discussion  of  the  division.  Porter  Lee,  in 
a  paper  on  providing  teaching  material,  succeeded  remarkably 
in  illuminating  a  dry  technology  with  the  humanistic  touch 
which  was  the  notable  note  running  through  the  entire  con- 
ference this  year.  A  meeting  devoted  to  social  service  ex-  t 
changes  swung  away  from  the  dry  processes  of  reporting,  re- 
cording and  filing,  into  a  more  interesting  debate  on  how  the 
exchanges  might  be  used  for  research  and  educational  work. 
The  general  session  of  the  division  opened  a  new  topic  for  the 
conference  on  coordination  of  the  field  of  social  work. 

William  J.  Norton. 

Children 

THE  Children's  Division,  which  began  with  the  first  gen- 
eral session  and  ran  through  seven  sectional  meetings,  was 
characterized  by  a  fine  program,  keen  interest,  lively  discus- 
sions and  a  good  attendance — all  due  largely  to  the  work  of 
Henry  W.  Thurston,  chairman,  whose  care  and  planning 
over  the  past  three  years  have  at  last  taken  shape  in  certain 
definite  platforms  and  recommendations  pertaining  to  child 
care.  The  factor  of  health  as  being  most  vital  in  all  work  for 
children  was  emphasized  at  the  general  session  by  Sally  Lucas 
Jean.  Dr.  F.  L.  Dunham  of  Baltimore  later  gave  a  most 
able  paper  on  instinct  and  habit  versus  social  conduct,  which 
deserves  the  closest  consideration  of  everyone  working  with 
children.  The  audience  clearly  indicated  that  mental  hygiene 
is  at  last  coming  to  its  own  in  the  children's  field.  The  sub- 
committee on  Community  Care  of  Dependent  Children,  C.  V. 
Williams,  chairman,  submitted  a  most  important  set  of  stand- 
ards and  a  program  which  was  tentatively  accepted  for  trial 
during  the  year  with  a  request  that  further  report  be  made  at 
the  next  conference.  A  snappy  session  on  the  place  of  the 
juvenile  court  in  the  care  of  dependent  children  resulted  in  the 
request  that  a  joint  committee  be  formed  of  representatives  of 
the  division  and  of  other  outside  bodies  to  report  a  set  of 
standards  and  suggestions  at  the  next  national  conference  as 
to  the  form  of  organization  of  juvenile  court.  There  was  dis- 
tinct difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  dependent  children 
should  be  kept  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court. 
The  confusion  of  "  Casey  at  the  bat  "  was  nothing  to  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  vice-chairman  during  certain  points  in  the 
discussion,  for  contrary  proposals  were  plied  thick  and  fast. 
Calvin  C.  Derrick  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  De- 
linquent Children  wrote  a  very  able  paper  outlining  a  progra 
for  the  community  care  of  such  children.  Both  Mr.  Der- 
rick's and  Mr.  Williams'  reports  were  distributed  in  type- 
written form  at  the  meeting,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  both 
printed  before  long.  The  better  care  of  children  of  unmarried 
parents  was  considered  at  one  session  at  which  several 
interesting  papers  were  read.  Ada  E.  Sheffield's  treatment  of 
the  nature  of  social  stigma  in  illegitimacy  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion  throughout  the 
year. 

That  the  country  is  in  for  a  great  deal  of  state  planning  for 
children  was  made  very  clear  at  the  session  devoted  to  child 
welfare  commissions   and  codes.     The  lessons  to   be  learned 
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from  recent  work  in  this  direction  in  North  Carolina  and 
Alabama  should  be  noted  by  other  states  where  the  matter  is 
being  taken  up.  This  session  resulted  in  the  decision  that 
there  be  correlation  of  work  on  the  part  of  all  the  national 
organizations  engaged  in  making  child  welfare  surveys  and 
plans. 

A  close  interweaving  of  interest  was  evident  with  the  Na- 
tional Children's  Kome  and  Welfare  Association,  the 
National  Probation  Association,  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  and  other  divisions  of  the  conference.  Certainly 
a  well  coordinated  program  for  the  care  of  dependent, 
neglected  and  delinquent  children  is  in  process  of  develop- 
ment under  the  lead  of  these  various  agencies.  Inconvenient 
meeting-places  and  oppressive  weather  had  no  effect  on  either 
the  attendance  or  papers  in  discussion.  The  acceptance  of 
good  standards  of  care  by  many  workers  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  shows  how  widely  scattered  are  those  who  are 
engaged  in  this  field  of  social  work.  Nor  are  we  any  longer 
dependent  for  light,  learning  and  inspiration  on  any  one 
section  of  the  country.  J.  Prentice  Murphy. 

Industrial  and  Economic 
Problems 

THE  field  of  this  division  is  so  vast  that,  in  order  to  keep 
any  coherence  in  our  program  and  continuity  in  our  effort, 
we  stated  in  19 18  our  agreement  that  there  are  three  funda- 
mental causes  of  industrial  destitution :  race  hatred  and  oppres- 
sion, land  monopoly  and  lack  of  cooperation.  In  1919,  with 
participation  of  foreign  speakers  brought  to  this  country  by 
the  Children's  Bureau  for  the  Children's  Year,  it  was  possi- 
ble to  discuss  certain  palliatives,  cooperation,  insurance  and  in- 
dustrial legislation. 

In  1920  we  have  been  doing  business  at  the  old  stand.  The 
District  of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Board,  Uncle  Sam's 
own  geographically  very  limited  area  of  minimum-wage 
activity,  the  newest  comer  added  to  the  ten  minimum  wage 
commissions,  was  represented  by  its  secretary,  Clara  Morten- 
son.  Throughout  one  full  session  and  half  of  another  it 
served  as  text  for  searching  scrutiny  of  the  whole  theory  and 
practice  of  minimum  wage  commissions.  It  is  reasonable  to 
hope  that  the  conference  may  have  contributed  in  some  slight 
measure  to  promote  the  new  minimum  wage  bill  which  will, 
at  the  approaching  session  of  the  Louisiana  legislature,  be  in- 
troduced by  the  Consumers'  League,  and  backed  by  the  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Cooperation  claimed  two  whole  sessions,  with  Dr.  John  L. 
Eliot  of  the  Hudson  Guild  of  New  York  declaring  it  the  most 
hopeful  field  of  effort  and  activity  now  visible  on  the  indus- 
trial horizon ;  with  Allen  T.  Burns  demonstrating  by  cumu- 
lative illustrations  that  virtually  all  the  elements  of  our  for- 
eign-born population  achieve  success  in  consumers'  cooperation 
more  readily  than  the  native  English-speaking  descendants  of 
the  founders  of  the  republic  and  setting  forth  the  growth  of 
cooperation  within  the  labor  movement  since  the  meeting  of 
the  conference  last  June;  and  with  Mrs.  Howard  Eggleston 
of  the  New  Orleans  Housewives'  League  giving  practical 
proof  of  the  lively  interest  in  the  subject  in  the  South  by  de- 
scribing the  current  initial  stages  of  the  New  Orleans  Coopera- 
tive Store. 

The  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan  and  Dr.  John  A.  Lapp  addressed 
the  division  on  the  present  status  of  labor  standards.  Father 
Ryan  was  especially  interesting  on  the  Catholic  bishops'  pro- 
gram and  Dr.  Lapp  on  the  sources  of  opposition  to  industrial 
health  insurance.  Labor  legislation  (aside  from  minimum 
wage  commissions)  was  presented  almost  as  if  by  moving  pic- 
tures, so  vivid  was  Grace  Abbott's  account  of  the  International 
Labor  Congress,  called  by  President  Wilson  in  Washington, 
last  November,  to  agree  upon  international  labor  standards. 
Miss  Addams  honored  the  division  twice — by  discussing  hous- 
ing as  she  had  found  it  in  five  European  countries  in  191 9  and 


by  addressing  the  general  session  on  Monday  evening  with  Dr. 
Felix  Adler  and  the  undersigned,  on  the  general  theme  of  in- 
dustry and  the  new  social  order. 

A  new  feature  in  the  work  of  the  division  is  the  holding  of 
joint  sessions.  This  prevents  duplication  and  lends  variety, 
welcome  to  speakers  and  audience.         Florence  Kelley. 

Uniting   of  Native-  and  Foreign- 
Born  in  America 

THE  Division  on  Uniting  of  Native-  and  Foreign-born  at 
New  Orleans  made  partnership  the  keynote  of  its  dis- 
cussions. There  were  plenty  present  who  presented  the  view 
that  the  fusion  process  is  primarily  the  relation  of  benefactor 
and  beneficiary,  superior  and  inferior.  But  representatives 
of  the  immigrants  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  technical  speak- 
ers insisted  that  citizens  of  a  democracy  cannot  be  developed 
on  this  latter  basis.  The  representatives  of  settlements,  for 
instance,  took  the  position  that  the  immigrant  must  bet  in 
the  position  of  a  pupil  without  competent  leaders  or  teach- 
ers except  as  the  better  schooled  Americans  furnish  him  the 
American  standards  of  behavior  to  be  accepted  and  adopted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  health  officer,  doctor,  and  hospital 
social  worker  insisted  that  progress  in  fusing  immigrant  life 
with  the  best  of  American  life  cannot  take  place  in  this  way. 
Only  as  the  American  is  willing  to  enter  into  even-handed, 
equal-footed  relationship  with  the  immigrant  and  adapt  and 
modify,  in  a  democratic  way,  American  customs  as  the  immi- 
grant and  American  may  in  common  agree,  will  the  best  that 
America  ha!s  developed  be  made  of  use  by  the  foreign-born. 

The  inevitability  of  such  procedure  was  emphasized  by  the 
illustrations  given  of  qualities  of  the  immigrant  which  sur- 
passed those  of  native-born.  Consequently,  when  two  groups, 
each  with  different  virtues,  meet,  there  can  be  an  exchange 
only  on  a  reciprocal,  mutually  respecting  basis.  Dr.  Arm- 
strong, of  Framingham,  pointed  out  the  superior  resistance 
to  tuberculosis  among  Italians  and  our  need  of  finding  out 
what  gave  this  quality  to  the  stock  in  order  to  conduct  our 
own  anti-tuberculosis  campaign  more  successfully.  The 
immigrant's  ability  to  deal  with  the  ever-present  high  cost 
of  living  was  another  instance.  The  interest  in  the  coopera- 
tive stores  of  the  immigrants  was  so  great  that  a  hangover 
meeting  had  to  be  arranged,  and  one  hour  and  a  half  more 
given  to  questions  and  answers  about  the  immigrant's  ability 
to  make  an  appreciable  dent  upon  this  unsolved  problem  in 
America. 

The  division  was  so  alive  that  when  its  first  session  was 
disarranged  because  speakers  were  prevented  by  the  railroad 
strike  from  arriving  on  time,  the  division  did  the  unusual 
thing  of  having  its  discussion  first  and  the  papers  afterwards 
when  the  speakers  arrived.  This  was  possible,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  unquenchable  interest  of  the  members  of  this 
division,  but  also  because  the  subject  of  discussion  was  the 
Mexican  immigration.  People  from  Mexico,  the  Texas 
border,  and  from  San  Francisco,  through  to  Chicago,  were 
face  to  face  with  utterly  strange  problems  and  came  together 
for  mutual  council.  They  required  no  set  presentation  of 
situations,  for  they  were  only  too  glad  to  be  given  the  free 
rein  to  ask  questions  and  share  experiences.  The  place  of  the 
conference  made  this  possible,  and  also  brought  out  in  other 
divisions  the  same  question  on  which  the  division  had  light 
to  offer. 

The  futility  of  preconceived  and  prescribed  lines  of  help- 
ing the  immigrant  were  brought  out  in  the  discussion  of  the 
foreign  language  press  and  the  immigrant  family.  In  both 
fields  the  necessity  of  recognizing  and  utilizing  the  inherent 
powers  and  propensities  of  the  immigrant  was  illustrated. 
For  example,  one  speaker  told  of  how  just  after  the  close 
of  the  Children's  Year  some  Polish  women  in  Chicago  got 
hold  of  some  literature  about  infant  welfare  and  wanted  to 
propose  that  the  federal  government  spend  a  year  in  circulat- 
ing and  explaining  such  information  for  the  benefit  of  immi- 
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grant  groups  especially.     These  women  were  utterly  oblivious 
to  the  fact  that  this  would  be  ain  anti-climax. 

The  spirit  of  this  division  can  be  summed  up  in  the  story 
told  by  a  Russian  immigrant.  Said  he,  "  This  Americaniza- 
tion business  confuses  me.  I  don't  know  just  what  it  means, 
but  it  seems  to  me  like  the  story  of  the  Dutchman  and  his 
dog.  This  dog  could  do  many  wonderful  tricks.  The  Dutch- 
man had  a  friend  with  a  dog  that  could  do  nothing  at  all. 
The  friend  was  embarrassed  by  this  unfavorable  comparison. 
He  went  to  Sneider  and  asked  how  he  could  teach  his  stupid 
dog  all  the  tricks  that  Sneider's  dog  could  do.  The  Dutch- 
man replied,  '  First  you  have  to  know  more  than  the  dog.'  ' 

Allen  T.  Burns. 


I 


Delinquents  and  Correction 

N  its  sessions  on  delinquency  the  New  Orleans  conference 
reflected  a  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry,  deep  concern  with  the 
offender  as  an  individual,  and  the  consciousness  of  need  for 
specialized  training  for  workers  with  delinquents.  From  the 
very  beginning  in  the  section  meeting  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  Children's  Division  in  which  topics  such  as  Instinct  and 
Conduct,  and  The  School  and  the  Home  as  Conditioning 
Factors  in  Conduct  were  discussed,  to  the  last  session  in  which 
an  attempt  was  made  to  outline  the  desired  minimum  of  socio- 
logical and  medical  insight  for  workers  with  delinquents, 
the  entire  program  aimed  in  the  above  direction.  Dr.  F.  L. 
Dunham's  paper  on  instinct  and  conduct  and  the  paper  by 
J.  Prentice  Murphy  on  the  home  as  a  conditioning  factor  in 
misconduct  provoked  a  very  spirited  and  interesting  discus- 
sion which  had  as  its  central  aim  an  emphasis  on  the  need  of 
bringing  to  the  social  worker  the  facts  and  principles  of 
mental  medicine  in  a  more  practically  useful  manner.  It 
became  evident  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  that  a  presen- 
tation of  these  principles,  based  on  actual  case  material  in  the 
management  of  which  the  physician  and  social  worker  col- 
laborated, would  probably  serve  as  the  best  means  of  carrying 
over  psychiatric  principles  and  methods  into  the  daily  practice 
of  the  social  worker. 

In  the  following  session  which  dealt  with  problems 
of  protective  work  among  girls  there  were,  in  addition 
to  Maude  E.  Miner's  carefully  prepared  statement  on  an 
effective  community  program  for  protective  work,  two  other 
important  papers,  each  of  which  directed  attention  to  what 
appeared  to  be  significant  tendencies  in  the  field  of  social 
work. 

No  one  who  listened  to  the  paper  of  Mina  Van 
Winkle,  director  of  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  Washington,  could  have  failed  to  grasp 
the  significance  of  the  movement  to  bring  trained  social 
workers  into  the  field  of  police  work.  In  a  no  less  important 
but  in  a  different  direction  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
socialize  the  medical  clinic  of  the  country,  another  type  of 
firing-line  institution  which  comes  in  contact  with  beginnings 
in  social  maladjustment.  Ora  Mabelle  Lewis,  of  the 
Social  Service  Department,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
pleaded  for  a  wider  recognition  of  the  social  service  pos- 
sibilities of  a  well  conducted  medical  clinic. 

The  next  two  sessions  dealing  on  the  one  hand  with  juvenile 
court  problems  and  on  the  other  with  problems  of  probation 
and  parole,  contained  a  series  of  worth  while  discussions  in 
these  respective  fields  practically  all  of  which  definitely  aimed 
at  emphasizing  the  treatment  side  of  these  modern  social  in- 
struments. Thus,  in  the  section  dealing  with  the  juvenile 
court,  Judge  Samuel  D.  Murphy,  of  Birmingham,  outlined 
the  distinguishing  features  between  the  aims  and  methods 
of  the  juvenile  court  and  those  of  criminal  procedure  in  gen- 
eral and  pointed  out  the  direction  along  which  criminal 
procedure  might  aim  to  approximate  more  closely  those  pro- 
cesses which  are  being  so  generally  utilized  in  juvenile  courts. 


H.  F.  Bretthauer  gave  a  delightfully  human  account  of  the 
social  service  activities  of  a  probation  officer.  His  story  must 
have  convinced  everyone  of  the  great  value  in  probation  work 
of  an  elastic  procedure  free  from  the  hampering  effects  of  a 
rigid  legal  machinery. 

In  the  same  session  O.  F.  Lewis,  of  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  called  attention  to  the  plan  outlined  by 
his  organization  for  the  reduction  of  juvenile  delinquency  by 
community  effort.  Edwin  J.  Cooky's  paper  on  the  admin- 
istration versus  the  treatment  aspect  of  probation  indicated 
much  study  and  care  in  the  working  out  of  what  seemed 
to  be  a  very  effective  administration  and  therapeutic  program 
in  the  field  of  probation  and  his  presentation  was  very  help- 
fully supplemented  by  an  interesting  extemporaneous  state- 
ment on  the  equipment  of  the  probation  officer  by  Louis  N. 
Robinson,  chief  probation  officer  of  the  Municipal  Court, 
Philadelphia.  Of  special  interest  in  this  session  was  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Haines  in  which  the  parole  methods  in 
vogue  in  hospitals  for  the  insane  were  constrasted  with  those 
employed  in  prisons,  and  the  advantages  pointed  out  of  the 
adopting  by  penologists  of  some  of  the  parole  principles  of 
the  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

Two  of  the  sessions  were  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Division  on  Mental  Hygiene.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
emphasize  the  mental  hygiene  implications  of  the  field  of 
delinquency  and  a  closer  and  growing  cooperation  between 
these  two  spheres  of  endeavor  can  only  result  in  benefit  to 
both.  Very  interesting  papers  at  the  general  session  were 
given  by  Prof.  Arthur  J.  Todd  and  Roland  Beasley.  Aside 
from  the  regular  section  meetings  two  spirited  and  interest- 
ing round  table  discussions  on  the  unmarried  mother  and 
the  runaway  girl  were  held  under  the  leadership  of  Miss 
Miner. 

By  permission  of  the  executive  committee,  the  deliberations 
of  the  Division  on  Delinquents  and  Correction  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  separate  pamphlet  with  running  comment  by  the 
present  writer.  Bernard  Glueck,  M.D. 

Public  Agencies  and 
Institutions 

THIS  division  composed  of  public  officials  offered  discus- 
sion upon  public  social  welfare  enterprises  already  in 
operation.  Its  general  session,  through  the  vigorous  address 
of  John  M.  Parker,  governor  of  Louisiana,  and  the  careful 
analysis  of  Judge  Brown  of  the  Philadelphia  Municipal 
Court,  set  out  the  salient  points  in  the  state's  responsibility 
for  defectives  and  delinquents,  and  the  inter-relationship  of 
the  public  and  private  agencies  in  the  probation  service.  The 
Massachusetts  Hospital  School,  for  the  vocational  teaching 
compete  with  their  normal  fellows  in  the  public  schools,  was 
explained  by  its  superintendent,  John  E.  Fish,  M.  D.  Two 
Southern  prison  officials  spoke  of  the  large  profits  turned 
into  the  public  treasury  by  the  prison  farms  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida.  Where  Negro  prisoners  far  outnumber  the 
whites  and  where  overhead  costs  are  inconsiderable  in  com- 
parison, it  is  apparent  that  the  North  can  never  compete  with 
the  Southern  prisons  in  the  matter  of  profits.  William  H. 
Pear,  of  Boston,  and  Everett  Ellwood,  of  New  York,  dis- 
cussed the  effects  of  prohibition  upon  the  census  in  our  pub- 
lic institutions  and  upon  the  family  home.  The  evidence 
was  all  to  the  same  effect;  special  institutions  for  inebriates 
have  been  closed;  jails  are  disappearing;  arrests  are  cut  in 
halfs  and  fourths;  the  household  is  becoming  a  changed 
place. 

It  was  unusual  that  the  conference  should  discuss  leprosy. 
Dr.  George  W.  McCoy,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  and  Dr.  Ralph  Hopkins,  physician  in  charge  of  the 
Louisiana  Leper  Home,  emphasized  the  relation  of  the  disease 
to  the  public  health.     It  is  endemic  and  dangerous  in  the 
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Southern  states,  but  negligible  in  the  North.  By  a  statute 
enacted  in  191 7,  the  federal  government  assumes  the  care 
and  treatment  of  all  lepers  in  the  continental  United  States, 
and  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  is  at  the  point 
of  securing  a  site  for  a  leprosarium. 

The  final  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  feebleminded  in  the  South.  The  vastness  of  the 
problem  and  the  meagerness  of  the  means  thus  far  adopted 
to  combat  it  were  outstanding  facts.  Preventing  their  re- 
production was  shown  to  be  the  step  most  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  society.  The  need  of  extra-institutional  super- 
vision was  pointed  out  by  many  speakers.  Jean  Gordon,  of 
the  Milne  Home  for  Girls,  delivering  the  principal  address, 
won  applause  for  the  preventive  steps  now  being  taken  in 
the  care  of  feebleminded  girls  in  the  South. 

Robert  W.  Kelso. 


Health 

IN  selecting  the  topics  for  discussion,  the  divisional  com- 
mittee on  health  took  into  account  the  tremendous  impetus 
given  to  the  extension  of  the  public  health  movement  par- 
ticularly in  the  smaller  cities  and  rural  districts  by  the  recent 
influenza  epidemics  and  by  the  publication  of  the  findings  of 
the  draft  boards  as  to  physical  fitness  for  military  service. 
It  was  felt  at  this  meeting  of  the  conference  the  consideration 
of  problems  relating  to  the  organization  and  administration 
of  health  services,  of  methods,  procedures  and  program  of 
work  would  be  especially  worth  while.  Accordingly,  spe- 
cialists in  the  field  of  public  health  nursing,  in  the  work  of 
hospitals,  in  the  development  of  hospital  social  service,  in 
public  health  publicity,  and  in  the  organization  of  health 
centers  were  secured.  The  animated  discussions  and  the 
type  of  questions  propounded  showed  the  timeliness  of  such 
a  review  of  the  fundamentals  and  of  an  evaluation  of  meas- 
ures and  methods  in  these  various  lines  of  work. 

Team  work  in  the  public  health  movement,  a  perennial 
topic  at  health  conventions  for  the  past  ten  years,  came  in 
for  skillful  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Courtenay  Dinwiddie 
and  Dr.  Donald  B.  Armstrong.  The  steady  multiplication 
in  the  local  communities  of  private  health  agencies,  the  in- 
crease in  the  lines  of  health  work  carried  on  by  public  health 
departments,  and  the  assumption  of  special  services  by  hos- 
pitals and  by  the  educational  authorities,  make  the  formula- 
tion of  coordinated  programs  of  health  work  more  imperatively 
urgent  than  ever  before.  A  sympathetic  and  intelligent  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  private  health  agencies  of  the 
limitations  imposed  upon  public  health  officials  by  the  rigidity 
of  laws,  by  cumbersome  civil  service  rules,  and  by  hamper- 
ing regulations  framed  by  indifferent  fiscal  officers;  and 
similarly  an  understanding  and  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
public  health  officials  of  the  fact  that  the  funds  of  private 
health  organizations  are  generally  contributed  for  specific 
purposes,  often  for  experimental  or  demonstration  work,  and 
usiani  usually  cannot  be  devoted  to  piecing  out  the  expenditures 
E,  tk  I  for  routine  lines  of  work  performed  by  public  health  depart- 
lCo9  f  ments,  that  the  private  health  agencies  are  sincerely  endeavor- 
:twii  1  >ng  to  uphold  the  hands  of  the  public  health  officials  and  not 
trying  to  embarrass  them — a  real  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  these  things  by  both  groups  must  be  the  foundation, 
the  two  speakers  asserted,  upon  which  successful  cooperative 
and  coordinated  programs  of  work  are  built  up.  Jesse  O. 
Thomas  described  machinery  for  the  generating  of  coopera- 
tion in  health  work  between  whites  and  Negroes  in  Atlanta. 
Under  this  plan,  a  group  of  representative  whites  and  a 
group  of  representative  Negroes  meet  separately  three  times 
each  month  for  the  consideration  of  matters  pertaining  to 
health,  civic,  and  social  welfare,  exchange  copies  of  the  min- 
utes of  the  proceedings  of  these  meetings,  and  then  come  to- 
gether for  a  joint  meeting  in  the  last  week  of  the  month. 
Die  rapid  development  of  health  work  in  the  local  com- 
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Attorney-General  Palmer  charged  that  W.  Z. 
Foster  assisted  in  organizing  the  "  outlaw " 
railroad  strike. 

Mr.  Foster  promptly  denied  the  charge  in  sim- 
ple English  that  left  no  doubt  about  his  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Palmer's  veracity. 

FOR  three  months  Mr.  Foster  has  been  engaged  in 
preparing  a  book  of  unparalleled  importance 
in  American  labor  history: 

The  Great  Steel  Strike 

AND  ITS   LESSONS 

MR.  FOSTER'S  story  of  organizing  the  steel  work- 
ers and  conducting  their  strike  will  have  a  very 
large  sale.  The  steel  strike  is  the  pivotal  event 
in  the  new  orientation  of  industry.  No  other 
man  than  Mr.  Foster  could  have  written  it. 

TELL  your  bookseller  and  your  friends  about  it. 
Send  us  your  name  so  that  we  may  send  you 
price  and  information  when  the  book  is  ready. 

B.  W.  HUEBSCH,   Inc.,  32  W.  58th  street,  New  York 


TWO  BOOKS  of  IMPORTANCE 

The  only  book  of  its  kind  in  America 

The  American  Labor  Year  Book 

1919-1920 

A  book  of  448  pages,  recording  the  progress 
of  the  Socialist,  Labor  and  Cooperative  move- 
ments in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  including 
a  series  of  articles  on  important  social  and  eco- 
nomic topics  by  prominent  authorities. 

Single  copy,  cloth  bound,  $2.00 
Add  ten  cents  for  postage 


The  only  book  of  its  kind  in  England 

THE  BRITISH  LABOUR  YEAR 

1919 

The  encyclopedia  of  the  British  Labor  and 
Cooperative  Movement. 

Single  Copy  $2.00.     Postage  10  cents  extra 

Order  from 

Rand  Book  Store 

7  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  Eclipse  of 
Ideals 

English  publicists  have  recently  professed  to  be  con- 
cerned at  the  possible  withdrawal  of  America  from 
participation  in  European  affairs. 

They  do  not  always  realize  that  the  ideals  which 
animated  the  Allied  powers  during  the  war  seem  to 
have  been  clouded  in  the  after-war  scramble  of 
peace. 

Instead  of  self  determination  for  small  nations  and 
openness  and  fair  dealing  between  countries,  appear 
the  parcelling  out  of  areas  without  respect  to  na- 
tionality and  the  chicanery  of  secret  treaties. 


WEEKLY  EDITION 

affords  an  insight  into  the  views  of  that  thinking 
section  of  the  European  public  which  holds  no  brief 
for  imperialistic  designs  in  international  affairs  or 
capitalistic  projects  in  domestic  policies. 

For  the  hundred  years  of  its  existence  The  Guar- 
dian in  Europe  has  been  the  unflinching  advocate  of 
liberal  policies  both  in  international  as  well  as  in 
domestic  matters. 

Today  its  independent  attitude  towards  the  complex 
questions  agitating  the  world  provides  an  illuminat- 
ing contrast  to  the  general  approbation  given  by  the 
European  press  to  the  continuance  of  pre-war 
diplomacy. 

The  Weekly  therefore  will  provide  thinking  Ameri- 
cans with  independent  opinions  and  unbiased  judg- 
ments concerning  the  questions  which  embarrass 
them  in  their  thorough  understanding  of  European 
affairs. 

__ USE  COUPON  BELOW ■ 

To  THE  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN, 
Dept.  S.,  2203  Candler  Building, 

220  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

I  enclose  three  dollars  for  a  year's  subscription  to  THE 
MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN  WEEKLY,  to  be  mailed  to 
me  direct  from  Manchester,  England,  commencing  with  the 
current  issue. 


munities  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  out  more  clearly  the 
need  of  a  strong  state  health  policy  and  of  a  well  financed  state 
health  department  with  a  trained  personnel.  John  Tombs, 
of  Albuquerque,  described  the  steps  taken  in  New  Mexico  last 
year  to  create  public  opinion  for  the  establishment  of  a  state 
health  department,  how  this  opinion  had  been  successfully 
focused  upon  the  members  of  the  state  legislature  and  gover- 
nor, and  how  a  full  time,  well  trained  state  health  commis- 
sioner and  well  equipped  personnel  had  been  secured.  In  most 
states,  the  creation  of  strong  central  health  departments  needs 
to  be  followed  up  with  the  enactment  of  legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  consolidation  of  the  hundreds  of  little,  local  health 
units  into  district  or  county  units,  of  population  and  wealth 
sufficient  to  justify  the  employment  of  full-time  trained 
health  officials.  Ohio  in  1919  led  the  way  in  taking  this  ad- 
vanced step.  Robert  G.  Paterson  of  Akron,  explained  the 
features  of  the  so-called  Hughes  act,  which  created  larger 
health  units,  made  mandatory  the  employment  of  full-time 
health  officers,  public  health  nurses,  and  clerks  by  such  units, 
appointed  from  civil  service  lists,  and  provide  state  aid  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

The  special  health  problems  of  the  immigrant  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  joint  session  with  the  Division  on  the  Uniting 
of  Native-  and  Foreign-Born  in  America.  The  conditions 
to  be  faced  were  graphically  outlined  by  Dr.  Caroline  Hedger 
who  advocated  unification  of  effort  with  a  common  aim  of 
health,  and  suggested  that  "  the  point  of  view  of  health 
should  be  approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  neighbor." 
Too  much  should  not  be  expected  of  the  foreigner  all  at  once, 
His  superstitions  and  fears  must  be  allayed.  The  screws 
should  be  put  on  him  with  no  more  pressure  than  will  de 
velop  responsibility.  The  point  of  view  of  the  health  officer 
was  presented  in  a  carefully  prepared  paper  by  Dr.  Henry  F. 
Vaughan,  commissioner  of  health,  and  Arch  Mandel,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  of  Detroit.  The  health 
work  among  the  foreign-born  in  Detroit  was  described  and 
an  attempt  made  to  evaluate  results.  A  paper  by  Antoinette 
Cannon  embodied  the  results  of  a  study  of  methods  of  Ameri- 
canization as  set  forth  in  replies  to  questionnaires  sent  to 
188  hospital  social  service  departments.  The  social  conditions 
affecting  health  most  frequently  seen  are  bad  housing  and 
overcrowding,  illiteracy,  use  of  midwives,  superstition  and 
fear,  family  incoordination,  lack  of  discipline  and  isolation 
of  the  mother.  Miss  Cannon  recommended  courses  in  train- 
ing schools  on  immigrant  heritages,  study  of  household  cus- 
toms of  different  nationalities  and  teaching  based  on  this, 
better  public  health  work  for  Americans,  interest  in  languages 
and  published  studies,  more  literature. 

At  the  last  session   Dr.   Royal   Meeker,   commissioner  of 
labor  statistics,  presented  some  of  the  results  of  his  careful 
studies  of  family  budgets  and   the  cost  of  living  and  com- 
pared   them   with   similar   data    obtained    in    1901-02.     The 
statistics  thus  far  gathered  indicate  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can workingman  and  his  family  are  living  on  a  lower  level 
than  before  the  war.     Dr.   Meeker  urged  the  working  out 
of  standard  quantity  budgets  for  the  average  American  fam- 
ily.    A  paper  by  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  of  the  Pruden- 
tial   Insurance    Company,    provoked    a   heated    discussion   ol 
health  insurance.     Dr.  Hoffman  condemned  in  no  uncertair 
terms  national  health  insurance  in  England  and  the  attempt; 
in  this  country  to  establish  it.     Exception  to  his  statement' 
was  taken  by  a  number  of  those  present  who  felt  that  healtl 
insurance  was  a  logical  development.  E.  G.  Routzahn  con 
sidered  how  best  to  "sell  health  to  the  people."       There  h 
a  pressing  need   for  better  material  in  the  way  of  exhibit 
and   means  of  approaching  the  locality  to   make  health  at' 


tractive. 


George  J.  Nelbach  and  Richard  A.  Bolt,  M.D. 
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Share  in  the  new  party  movement 


READERS    of    The  Survey  are  invited    to  attend   the 
National    Convention   of  The    Committee  of    Forty- 
eight  to  be    held  in    Chicago   on    July   10,  12   and   13 
to  forra  a  new  political  party. 

To  give  the  announcement  of  this  convention  the  widest 
possible  publicity  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  paid  advertising 
space  in  the  newspapers.  The  majority  of  the  press  is  either 
hostile  to  our  movement  or  studiedly  indifferent  in  its  editorial 
and  news  columns.     So  we  are  asking  you  who  believe  in 


democracy  to  help  put  the  message  of  The  Committee  of 
Forty-eight  before  the  American  people.  Text  of  the  adver- 
tisement that  will  appear  in  a  selected  list  of  newspapers 
covering  the  48  states,  as  quickly  as  funds  are  available  for 
advertising  cost,  appears  below.  Read  it  now.  If  you  want 
such  a  message  to  reach  the  majority  of  your  fellow  citizens, 
fill  out  the  blank  in  the  corner  and  mail  it  to  us  today  with  a 
check  that  represents  your  conviction  that  the  time  is  here  for 
a  political  movement  that  will  restore  to  us  our  constitutional 
rights. 


TO  AMERICANS   READY  FOR  A  NEW  PARTY 


YOU  are  invited  to  attend  the  National 
Convention  of  the  Committee  of  Forty- 
Eight  at  Chicago,  July  10th,  12th  and 
13th,  to  form  a  new  political  party. 

It  will  be  a  national  party  representing  the 
needs  and  hopes  of  average  American  men  and 
women.  It  will  conduct  an  aggresive  cam- 
paign against  both  the  reactionary  old  parties 
and  in  support  of  a  constructive  program  of 
economic,  social  and  political  progress.  Such 
a  party  must  be  put  in  the  field  in  the  coming 
election. 

For  we  are  witnessing  a  silent  and  ominous 
revolution  in  our  national  life.  We  have  seen 
the  tillers  of  our  soil  so  discouraged  by  tenancy, 
speculation  and  the  increasing  exactions  of  a 
swarm  of  middlemen  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them  are  leaving  the  farms  or  curtailing  pro- 
duction to  a  degree  that  menaces  our  nation's 
supply  of  food. 

Prices  are  mounting  while  millions  of  pounds 
of  food  are  held  in  storage  or  cast  into  the  sea  in 
order  that  still  higher  prices  may  be  exacted. 

We  have  seen  our  railroads  wrecked  by  mis- 
management and  irresponsible  financiers  and 
then,  after  the  government  had  stepped  in  to 
repair  their  injuries  and  decay,  returned  to  the 
private  management  that  had  despoiled  and 
ruined  them,  and  on  terms  which  arbitrarily 
guaranteed  fixed  dividends  on  watered  stocks 
and  bonds,  making  inevitable  a  still  higher 
tax  on  consumption. 

We  are  witnessing  the  effort  to  fix  a  legal 
status  for  labor,  denying  it  the  right  to  strike 
for  higher  wages,  at  the  same  time  that  profits 
are  legally  guaranteed  to  capital. 

This  is  the  underlying  cause  of  the  strikes 
that  have  increased  until  all  industry  is  a  battle- 
field of  hatred  and  destruction,  and  the  country 
is  literally  going  to  pieces  with  factional  strife. 
This  system  has  turned  the  "New  Freedom" 
into  an  "Old  Slavery"  that  has  changed  nothing 
but  its  color  and  its  name. 

Our  money-lenders  are  seeking  to  drag  us 
into   countless   international   imbroglios   of   con- 


cessions and  investment,  the  effect  of  which 
will  be  to  bind  us  by  secret  diplomacy  to  hazard- 
ous agreements  entirely  alien  to  our  national 
traditions  and  desires.  This  system  has  so 
corrupted  large  sections  of  our  press  that  the 
ability  to  read  is  fast  becoming  an  impediment 
to  the  acquisition  of  truth.  And  to  crown  all, 
it  has  desecrated  the  flag  by  using  it  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins;  and  in  the  name  of  patriotism 
has  attempted  to  fasten  upon  us  a  degrading 
economic  and  political  slavery. 

Autocracy  is  a  thing  abhorrent  to  us,  to 
any  man  who  has  known  even  the  memories 
of  American  freedom.  We  fought  it  overseas 
and  helped  to  whip  it.  We  will  not  yield  to 
it  here  on  our  own  soil  and  in  our  own  homes. 

Who  will  lead  us  in  reorganizing  and  re- 
asserting the  American  will  to  independence? 
It  has  become  clearer  with  every  sun  that  the 
old  parties  cannot  do  it;  that  they  are  but 
rival  lackeys  to  great  monopolies;  that  they 
are  bankrupt  of  democratic  purpose  and  have 
made  their  peace  with  a  treasonable  reaction. 
No  matter  which  of  these  two  parties  wins,  the 
people  lose;  no  matter  which  of  them  captures 
office,  it  will  be  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  interests 
that  filled  its  campaign  coffers  and  paid  for  its 
publicity. 

The    time    has    come    for    lovers    of    the    real 
America    to    organize    themselves    anew,    to    in- 
augurate   another  such    period  of    resolute    con- 
struction as  four  generations  ago  raised  Jeffer- 
son    and     the    once    American     Democratic 
party     to    power,     and      two      generations 
since  raised    to    power     Lincoln    and    the 
once  American  Republican  party.      Once 
again    constitutional    liberties  and  rep-  The 

resentative     government     are    threat-  ,    •  t«  ""is* 

ened    and    the    call   goes    out    for  a       *  '    i5E*««ist! 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE   AMERICAN   LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION   Is 

a  professional  organization  of  four  thousand 
members.  Following  its  war  work  it  is  enter- 
ing upon  a  peacetime  program  known  as  the 
"  Books  for  Everybody  "  movement  for  which 
It  is  making  an  appeal  for  a  two  million  dollar 
fund.  It  is  rendering  library  service  to  the 
Merchant  Marine,  Coast  Guard  and  Lighthouses 
and  plans  to  promote  libraries  for  the  sixty 
million  people  now  wholly  or  practically  with- 
out libraries;  to  help  business  concerns  and 
factories  to  establish  libraries  in  their  plants; 
to  promote  the  use  of  good  books  on  American 
Ideals  and  traditions. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL  WORKERS — Edna  G.  Henry, 
Pres.,  Social  Service  Department,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis;  Antoinette  Cannon,  Ex. 
Sec,  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Organi- 
zation to  promote  development  of  social  work 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  Meeting 
with  National  Conference  of  Social  "Work. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR 
LEGISLATION — John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131 
E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  industrial  safety  and  health;  work- 
men's compensation,  health  insurance;  one 
day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY — 
Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  exec.  Sec'y;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
Infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nurs- 
ing; infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  nre-school  age  and  school  age. 
AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  Agency  for 
organizing  and  strengthening  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and 
commercial  organizations;  and  for  training 
men  in  the  profession  of  community  leadership. 
Address  our  nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— Miss  Cora  M.  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers 
College,  New  York.  Organized  for  betterment 
of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Win.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phila.  Leaflets  free. 
P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  SOc.  a  year.  Member- 
ship (entitles  to  Review  and  other  publica- 
tions), $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  \V.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For  the 
conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education.  In- 
formation and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Frank  J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y; 
35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 
CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Dr.  I* 
Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean, 
Director.  To  arouse  public  Interest  In  the 
health  of  school  children;  to  encourage  the 
systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools; 
to  develop  new  methods  of  interesting  children 
In  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public 
health  workers  and  health  literature  for  chil- 
dren; to  advise  in  organization  of  local  chiid 
health    programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Organized  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1919,  to  conserve  the  values  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  to  help  people  of  all 
communities  employ  their  leisure  time  to  their 
best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
helps  in  organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the 
program  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will,  if  de- 
sired, serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  commit- 
tee representative  of  community  interests,  de- 
termines policies  and  assumes  complete  control 
of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S. 
Braucher,   sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human 
inheritances,  hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.      Literature   free. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  princi- 
pal; G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-pres. ;  F.  H.  Rogers, 
treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a 
State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  illus- 
trated   literature. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA — Constituted  by  31 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission   on    the   Church    and    Social    Serv- 
ice;    Rev.     Worth    M.     Tippy,     exec,     sec'y; 
Rev.     F.     Ernest    Johnson,     research     sec'y; 
Miss  Inez  Cavert,   ass't  research   sec'y. 
Commission      on      International      Justice      and 

Goodwill;  Rev.  Henry  A.  Atkinson,  sec'y. 
Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life; 
Rev.  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner,  exec,  sec'y; 
Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Commission  on  Relations  with  France  and 
Belgium,  uniting  American  religious  agen- 
cies for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of 
the  Protestant  forces  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium. Chairman,  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown, 
105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn, 
chm.  Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  ad- 
vises, guides.  International  system  of  safe- 
guarding. Conducts  National  Americanization 
program. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DIS- 
ABLED MEN — John  Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  Fourth 
Ave.  at  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  crip- 
ples. Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work 
here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an 
enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the  physi- 
cally  handicapped. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE     SOCIALIST     SOCIETY— 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  Secretary,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men 
and  women.  Annual  membership  $3,  $5,  and 
$25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review." 
Special   rates  for   students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE — Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000 
with    314    branches.      Membership,    $1   upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S       CHRISTIAN       ASSOCIATION— 600 

Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physi- 
cal, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  in- 
terests of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town 
and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  edu- 
cation; camps;  restrooms,  room  registries, 
boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study; 
secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  over- 
seas   work. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22d  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of 
administration;  education;  delinquency,  health; 
recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes  quar- 
terly, "  The  American  Child."  Photographs, 
slides   and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION, 
INC. — Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  ex- 
hibit material  which  visualizes  the  principles 
and  conditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide 
service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  cam- 
paigns,   etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE; — Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir. ;  Associate  Medi- 
cal Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and 
Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y; 
50  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders, 
feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminol- 
ogy, war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.      "Mental  Hygiene";  quar. ;  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at   cost.      Includes   New   York   State   Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Allen  T.  Burns,  pres.,  New  York;  W.  H. 
Parker,  gen.  sec'y,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chi- 
cago. General  organization  to  discuss  prin- 
ciples of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  effi- 
ciency of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  an- 
nual meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership  $3.  48th 
annual  meeting  Milwaukee,  June,  1921.  Main 
Divisions   and   chairmen: 

Children — J.    Prentice   Murphy,    Philadelphia. 
Delinquents     and     Correction — Mrs.     Martha     P. 

Falconer,   Philadelphia. 
Health — Dr.    Richard   Bolt,    Baltimore. 
Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.  F.  Beasley, 

Raleigh. 
The   Family — Frances   Taussig,    New   York. 
Industrial      and      Economic      Conditions — Soph- 

onisba   P.    Breckinridge,   Chicago. 
The    Local    Community — Howard    S.     Braucher, 

New  York. 
Mental  Hygiene— Dr.   Thomas  W.   Salmon,   New 

York. 
Organization   of  Social  Forces — Otto   W.   Davis, 

Minneapolis. 
Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America 

— Grace  Abbott,  Chicago. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 
— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y.  Address  130  East 
59th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  club;  recreation  and 
educational  work  in  non-sectarian  self-govern- 
ing groups  aiming  toward  complete  self-support. 
Monthly  publication,  "  The  Club  Worker."  $1 
a   year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH — NURSLNG — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique; to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  infor- 
mation. Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health 
Nurse,"  subscription  included  In  membership. 
Dues,   $2.00   and   upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22d  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  work- 
ers organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  personnel  (no  fees)  and  to  work  con- 
structively through  members  for  professional 
standards. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Rush  Taggart,  treas. ;  Virgil 
V.  Johnson,  sec'y;  465  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York.  Composed  of  social  agencies  working  to 
guide  and  protect  travelers,  especially  women 
and    girls.      Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 
— 3S1  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles  J.  Hatfield, 
M.  D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing 
problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosis 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  Publishers  "  Journal  of  the  Outdoor 
Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  and 
•'  Monthly   Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  ser- 
vice among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  127 
East  23d  St.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions 
of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains 
Negro   social    workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  64  W. 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1003),  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Offi- 
cial organ,  "  Life  and  Labor." 
PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y; 
1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighbor- 
hood and  community  center  activities  and  ad- 
ministration.   

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 
RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Educa- 
tion. Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Li- 
brary, Southern  Highland  Division.  "  The  pub- 
lications of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offei 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  forni 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request." 
SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION — Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  10  Wes 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  informa- ' 
tion  on  short  ballot,  city  manager  plan,  countj 
gov't.      Pamphlets  free. 

TCSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  tU' 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  li 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  rac 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas. 
A.   L.    Holsey,   acting  sec'y;   Tuskegee,   Ala. 
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CZARISTS  AND  BOLSHEVISTS 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  read  the  letter 
of  Montgomery  Schuyler  in  the  Survey  for 
April  17.  The  writer  of  the  letter  says  that 
the  Bolsheviks  and  their  sympathizers  mur- 
der and  torture  the  educated  classes  when- 
ever they  find  them.  This  damnable  false- 
hood has  been  exposed  so  many  times  that 
it  should  not  be  permitted  to  appear  un- 
contradicted   in    s   respectable   journal. 

The  educated  classes  are  better  off  under 
Bolshevist  Russia  than  they  ever  were  and 
it  is  only  the  czarist  sympathizers  who  plot 
against  the  Soviet  government,  which  is  a 
democratic  government  supported  by  90  per 
cent  of  the  nation,  and  who  assassinate 
Soviet  officials,  that  are  dealt  with  as  they 
deserve  to  be,  and  even  they  are  dealt  with 
more  gently,  more  humanely  than  we  would 
deal  with  similar  people  here.  People  in 
Russia  are  not  sent  away  to  prison  for  ten 
or  twenty  years  for  the  mere  expression  of 
their  opinions. 

Everybody  who  has  been  in  Russia  and 
studied  Russia  knows  that  the  Bolshevist 
rule  is  at  the  present  time  the  most  demo- 
cratic rule  in  the  world  and  to  permit  a 
sympathizer  with  the  czarist  regime  to  refer 
to  the  Bolshevist  government  as  "  rotten  and 
tyrannical  "  does  not  seem  to  me  quite  fair. 

The  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Schuyler's  let- 
ter shows  plainly  where  he  stands  and  what 
his  sympathies  are.  He  would  have  made 
an  excellent  official  under  the  Romanoff-Ras- 
putin regime.  Wm.  J.  Robinson,  M.D. 

New  York. 

THE  TROUBLE  AT  BEDFORD 

To  the  Editor:  As  you  write  most 
truly,  Governor  Smith  put  his  finger  on  the 
disciplinary  faults  of  the  institution  when 
he  said:  "While  discipline  must  be  main- 
tained in  all  institutions,  it  must  be  done  by 
methods  that  do  not  tend  to  degrade."  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  we  should,  above 
all,  have  appointed  a  proper  and  sufficient 
visiting  committee,  which  has  the  will  and 
power  to  correct  existing  evils,  as  soon  as  they 
become  evident.  These  evils  will  manifest 
themselves  at  an  early  period,  only  to  those 
men  and  women  who  have  really  the  interests 
of  the  prisoners  at  heart  and  who  give  their 
time  frequently  to  visits  at  the  institution 
and  when  they  make  searching  inquiries  and 
examinations,  as  to  how  all  things  relating 
to  the  welfare  of  the  sentenced  women  are 
conducted.  Of  course,  the  visitors  when 
they  deem  it  proper  to  do  so,  should  report 
their  findings  to  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission of  Prisons,  and  be  advised  and  con- 
trolled finally  by  it. 

The  work  done  by  Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuy- 
ler, many  years  ago,  in  the  New  York  State 
Charities  Association  proved  how  beneficent 
and  widespread  such  work  may  be.  The 
plan  she  developed  and  to  which  she  gave 
essential  life  was  to  organize  visiting  com- 
mittees for  the  poor-houses  and  almshouses 
of  each  of  the  counties  of  the  state,  these  to 
be  composed  of  men  and  women  of  all  re- 
ligions, denominations  and  all  political 
Parties,  the  only  conditions  of  membership 
being  a  willingness  to  visit  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  better  conditions. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  foregoing  to 
President  Kennedy  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  of  Prisons,  whose  late  admirable 


Table  Cloths  and   Napkins 

of  Practical  Beauty 

For  the  Summer  Home  or  Yacht 

Today  the  linen  market  is  probably  at  its 
most  critical  phase — the  future  is  most  dubious 
— prices  are  steadily  increasing.  But  despite 
these  conditions  we  have  just  received  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland  fresh  shipments  of  beauti- 
ful, durable  Table  Cloths  and  Napkins,  at 
really  moderate  prices.  The  fact  that  we  placed 
these  orders  nearly  a  year  ago,  accounts  for  the 
most  unusual  values. 

The  collection  will  be  of  the  most  timely  interest 
to  those  seeking  to  furnish  their  country  resi- 
dences. X 

Write  for  Spring  and  Summer 
Catalogue  No.  42 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

"The  Greatest  Treasure  House  of  Linens  in  America" 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  New  York 
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investigation  and  report  about  the  brutalities 
and  ignominies  of  the  Bedford  Reformatory 
for  Women  seem  to  me  worthy  of  the  care- 
ful attention  and  following  by  our  present 
good  and  efficient  governor. 
New  York.         Beverly  Robinson,  M.  D. 

AMERICANIZATION  TEACHERS 

To  the  Editor:  Now  that  the  question  of 
increasing  teachers'  salaries  is  under  con- 
sideration, I  should  like  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  our  evening  school  teachers  are 
also  underpaid.  In  all  the  articles  on  this 
subject  which  I  have  read,  no  reference  is 
made  to  those  who  teach  our  immigrant 
classes. 

Those  who  visit  classes  for  beginners,  as 


I  have  done  for  many  years,  see  teachers 
who,  no  doubt,  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  various  pedagogues,  particularly 
Pestalozzi,  the  father  of  them  all,  yet  who, 
in  the  application  of  their  teachings  act  as 
though  they  had  never  had  an  idea  of  their 
method.  This  cannot  be  applied  without 
object  lessons,  which  entail  expenditures  of 
time  and  money  such  as  our  underpaid 
teachers  cannot  afford. 

In  New  York  we  have  various  methods 
of  teaching  English,  as  for  instance  that  of 
Harrington  and  Cunningham,  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  teachers  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  Though  these  methods  are  not 
perfect,  yet  if  the  teachers  would  stick  to 
them,  they  might  achieve  splendid  results. 
A  number  of  them  are  like  ships  without  2 
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FOR  YOUR  VACATION 

Summer  Courses  in  Social  Science  at 
Smith  College 

July  6th — August  31st 

1920 

COURSES  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS  AND  TEACHERS 


Child  Psychology 
Community  Analysis 
Community  Health 
Community  Service 
Mental  Tests 


Industrial  Problems 
Public  Health 
Social  Medicine 
Social  Psychiatry 
Social  Psychology 

Government  as  a  factor  in  social  work 
Problems  in  Government  connected  with  social  work 


TRAINING  COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

Community  Service 
Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 

For  information  address  The  Director 

THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

Northampton  Massachusetts 


Chicago    School   of    Civics    and    Philanthropy 

1920  Summer  Quarter,  June  21-September  3 

Fir»t    Term,    June    21  —  July    28 
Second  Term,  July  29 — September  3 

New  students  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  each  term 

General  Course  for  Social  Workers 

Training  Course  for  "Home  Service"  Secretaries 

Special  Course  in  Public  Mental  Health 

Special  Course  in  Industrial  Service 

Special  Recreation  Course  with  Technical  classes  at  Hull-House 

Special  Courses  for  Public  Health  Nurses 

For   information,  address   the  Dean,   2559   Michigan   Avenue,   Chicago 


SUMMER  INSTITUTES  IN  JEWISH  SOCIAL  SERVICE  CONDUCTED 
UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  FEDERATED  JEWISH  CHARITIES 
OF  BOSTON.  Maurice  B.  Hexter,  Executive  Director.  The  Federated  Jew- 
ish Charities  of  Boston,  Mass.,  announces  a  series  of  seven  intensive  training 
courses  of  three  weeks  each  for  Jewish  communal  workers  and  volunteers  from 
July  6  to  27.  Institutes,  covering  basic  principles  and  methods,  visits  to  a  selected 
group  of  social  agencies  of  Boston,  and  concentrated  field  work,  will  be  offered 
in  the  following  fields:  Child  Welfare;  Delinquency;  Family  Case  Work;  Rec- 
reation; Health  and  Medical  Social  Service;  Social  Research  and  Statistics;  and 
Jewish  Education.  The  Institutes  will  be  in  general  charge  of  social  workers 
of  the  highest  professional  standing.  Special  accommodations  will  be  provided 
for  out-of-town  students.  For  details  as  to  dates,  courses,  fees,  etc.,  address 
Maurice  B.  Hexter,  25  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


rudder.  It  is  recommended  in  the  syllabus 
to  put  down  every  day  the  subject  of  the 
lesson  for  the  evening,  but  this  is  not  always 
done.  Some  of  the  teachers  are  not  fit  for 
their  calling.  If  the  supervisors  would  reg- 
ularly and  frequently  visit  the  classes  for 
beginners  and  compare  results,  we  would 
have  better  teachers. 

N.  Behar. 
[Managing  Director,    National   Liberal    Im- 
migration League.] 
New  York. 

ATTENTION,  CANDIDATES! 
To   the   Editor:   To   Presidential    Candi- 
dates, in  the  issue  of  April  17,  certainly  rings 
true.  J.  F.  Wright. 

[Executive   Secretary  and  Leader,  Pathfind- 
ers of  America.] 
Detroit. 

To  the  Editor:  It  pleases  me  very  much 
to    read    such    straightforward    fundamental 
Americanism    as    is    expressed    in    Mr.    De- 
vine's  article  To  Presidential  Candidates. 
Chas.  S.  Bodwell. 
[Executive    Secretary,    Lawrence    American- 
ization Office.] 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  read  Mr.  De- 
vine's  splendid  article  in  the  Survey  for 
April  17,  and  cannot  restrain  myself  from 
writing  expressing  my  gratitude.  This  ar- 
ticle as  well  as  that  of  some  months  ago, 
addressed  to  President  Wilson,  are  worthy 
of  being  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  com- 
ing generations.  Charles  W  Margold. 
[Superintendent    United    Hebrew    Charities.] 

Hartford,  Conn. 

TOURISTS  TEACH   NEGROES 

To  the  Editor:  In  one  of  the  small  tour- 
ist towns  of  Florida  there  was  no  negro 
school  and  no  immediate  prospect  of  one. 
Some  of  the  tourists  planned  to  do  some  vol- 
unteer work  teaching  the  colored  children. 
They  heard  that  their  work  might  be  a  vio- 
lation of  law,  and  a  letter  was  written  to  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
The  following  reply  was  received  from 
Tallahassee: 

"  The  question  which  you  ask  is  one  which 
has  not  been  settled  by  the  courts  of  this 
state  and  therefore  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  give  you  a  definite  answer  as  to  how 
a  court  or  jury  might  decide  the  matter. 
The  state  law  reads  as  follows: 

"  'It  shall  be  unlawful  in  this  state  for 
white  teachers  to  teach  Negroes  in  Negro 
schools  and  for  Negro  teachers  to  teach  in 
white  schools.' 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  no  one  would  at- 
tempt to  give  the  parties  any  trouble  who 
should  assemble  the  colored  children  in  the 
schoolhouse  and  teach  them  in  the  manner 
you  speak  of.  It  would  be  as  I  look  upon  it 
a  charitable  matter,  being  done  on  account 
of  the  necessity  of  the  case.  It  is,  as  you 
know,  difficult  to  secure  teachers  for  all 
schools.  It  may  be  that  within  a  few  weeks 
some  teachers  who  have  already  taught  a 
school  somewhere  else  can  be  secured  to 
teach   that  school." 

The  colored  school  has  since  the  above  ap- 
plication was  made  been  opened  for  a  four 
months'  term  (the  white  school  has  eight 
months).  Some  of  the  tourists  have  been 
teaching  the  children  sewing  and  some  other 
industrial  work.  It  is  of  interest  that  the 
leader  is  Dr.  Cornelia  Clapp,  for  forty-two 
years  teacher  of  biology  at  Mt.  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, now  retired.  Duncan  C.  Milner. 

Mount  Dora. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  MEDICAL  AND  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  FOR  THE  TRAINED  CASE  WORKER 


The  RED  CROSS  urges  social  workers  with  approved  case 
work  experience  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered  this  summer  for  training  in  special  fields.  In  order 
to  supply  the  demand  created  by  the  establishment  of 
medical  social  service  in  Public  Health  Service  Hospitals, 
intensive  courses  will  be  given  in  medical  social  service 
and  psychiatric  case  work  which  will  be  especially  adapted 
to  the  trained  worker. 

Psychiatric  Case  Work 

Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 

July  6th-September  6th 
Chicago  School  of  Civics 

June  6th-September  6th 
New  York  School  for  Social  Work 

July  7th-August  15th 

Medical  Social  Service 

Special  Red  Cross  Institute  in  Boston  conducted  by 
the  New  England  Division  beginning  July  6th.  Practice 
work  in  Boston  Hospitals. 

Scholarships: — The  Red  Cross  is  offering  a  limited  number 
of  scholarships  covering  all  expenses,  preference  being 
given  to  those  with  special  attainments.  Positions  can 
be  guaranteed  to  those  successfully  completing  the  work. 

Further  information  regarding  conditions  of  scholarships 
can  be  obtained  from 

BUREAU  OF  MEDICAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE, 

U.  S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  HOSPITALS 

National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Apply  to  schools  for  catalogue* 


A  Vital  Day-to-Day  Contact 

with   the  problems   of  their   specialty  in 
social  work  or  public  health  nursing  char- 
acterizes the  Faculty  of 

The  Pennsylvania  School 
for  Social  Service 

Under  a  staff  of  thirty  specialists  of  wide  reputa- 
tion the  School  offers  training  in 

Community  Organization 
Family  Social  Work 
Civic  Research 
Child  Welfare 
Public  Health  Nursing 
Social  Research  in  Case  Work 
Educational  Guidance 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Social  Work  in  Hospitals 

with  supervised  field  work  in 

one  of  the  largest  and  most  fully  equipped 
social  workshops  in  the  country. 

Address:  Frank  D.  Watson,  Director 
1302  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia 


CONFERENCES 


TUBERCULOSIS 

THERE  were  three  outstanding  impres- 
sions left  by  the  gathering  of  more  than 
seven  hundred  delegates  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association 
held  in  St.  Louis  from  April  22-24.  These 
are  significant,  not  only  in  their  immediate 
relation,  but  in  the  possibilities  of  their  effect 
upon  the  future  welfare  of  the  campaign 
against  tuberculosis. 

The  first,  so  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  gen- 
eral recognition  present  throughout  the  en- 
tire gathering  of  the  principle  of  "  states' 
rights."  For  two  days  before  the  formal 
opening  of  the  meeting,  the  state  associa- 
tions and  state  secretaries  had  been  busy 
with  conferences  and  had  formulated  a  num- 
ber of  ideas  expressing  the  principles  of 
more  representation  and  more  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  state  associations  in  the 
counsels  and  deliberations  of  the  national  as- 
sociation. 

The  second  is  the  growth  of  the  movement. 
Fifteen  years  had  passed  since  the  first 
memorable  meeting  held  in  Washington. 
From  a  handful  of  enthusiasts  the  movement 
against  the  disease  has  spread  until  today  it 
is  a  mighty  army.  There  was  representa- 
tion at  the  meeting  from  every  part  of  the 
United  States  and  even  from  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  report  of  the  executive  office 
indicated  that  while  the  budgets  of  the  or- 
ganizations united  in  the  campaign  against 
tuberculosis  fifteen  years  ago  aggregated  not 
more  than  $100,000,  in  1919  over  $2,500,000 
was  spent  by  similar  organizations,  and  in 
1920  the  budgets  of  these  same  associations 
will  be  over  $4,000,000. 


The  third  impression  is  that  all  through 
the  deliberations  of  every  section  and  in  the 
numerous  conferences  outside  of  the  formal 
section  meetings  there  ran  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  all  earnest  workers  for  a  taking  of 
stock  and  a  tightening  up  of  methods  and 
programs  of  the  campaign.  The  feeling  was 
everywhere  present  that  while  the  campaign 
against  tuberculosis  is  undeniably  upon  the 
right  track,  this  is  the  time  above  all  others 
when  every  effort  should  be  made  to  clinch 
those  results  already  secured,  to  eliminate 
methods  not  100  per  cent  productive  of  re- 
sults, and  to  devise  new  ways  of  attack 
upon  the  stronghold  of  tuberculosis. 

So  much  by  way  of  impressions.  In  this 
article  mention  may  be  made  of  only  a  few, 
outstanding  features  of  the  program.  The 
presidential  address  of  Dr.  Victor  C. 
Vaughn  was  significant  in  that  it  sounded 
two  new  notes — first,  in  the  insistence  laid 
upon  increased  morbidity  as  contrasted  with 
the  decreased  mortality;  and  second,  in  the 
emphasis  that  was  placed  on  the  necessity  of 
changing  the  trend  of  migration  from  the 
cities  to  the  country  rather  than  from  the 
country  to  the  cities  as  it  is  at  present. 

Nursing  methods  and  programs  received 
emphasis  both  in  the  formal  session  of  the 
advisory  council  and  in  the  nursing  section 
program. 

In  the  medical  sections,  while  no  signifi- 
cantly startling  discoveries  were  announced, 
a  number  of  papers  presented  contributions  of 
great  value  to  our  medical  knowledge  of 
tuberculosis.  Influenza  in  its  effect  upon  tu- 
berculosis, climate  and  with  it  heliotherapy, 
the  Negro  problem  in  its  clinical  aspects, 
classification  of  tuberculosis,  the  etiology  of 
tuberculosis  were  discussed  in  a  number  of 
different  papers  in  the  medical  sections.  Ex- 
periments   with    a    variety   of   chemical    and 


other  agents  were  presented  by  workers  and 
the  use  of  tuberculin  in  various  forms. 

In  the  Sociological  Section  considerable 
stress  was  laid  upon  tuberculosis  as  a  health 
problem,  and  the  emphasis  of  the  entire  sec- 
tion seemed  to  tend  toward  a  broader  view 
of  the  tuberculosis  problem.  The  tuberculous 
soldier  and  the  problems  of  industrial  tuber- 
culosis were  considered  both  in  their  rela- 
tionship to  business  and  in  their  relationship 
to  the  after-care  of  patients.  The  problem 
of  tuberculosis  in  the  Philippines  was  pre- 
sented and  received  with  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm. The  Modern  Health  Crusade  was 
brought  prominently  to  the  fore.  Among  the 
interesting  and  helpful  diversions  of  the  con- 
ference was  the  presentation  of  health  play- 
lets by  children  from  the  schools  of  St.  Louis 
and  surrounding  Missouri  and  Illinois 
counties. 

The  American  Sanatorium  Association 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  meeting  in 
the  final  adoption  of  standards  for  the  classi- 
fication of  tuberculosis  sanatoria.  These 
standards  will  now  be  taken  by  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  and  an  early  effort 
will  be  started  to  grade  all  sanatoria,  pub- 
lic and  private,  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  following  officers  and  members  of  the 
executive  committee  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year:  president,  Dr.  Gerald  B.  Webb, 
Colorado  Springs;  honorary  vice-presidents, 
Gen.  William  C.  Gorgas,  Washington,  and 
Col.  George  E.  Bushnell,  Concord;  vice- 
presidents,  Dr.  Philip  King  Brown,  San 
Francisco,  and  Dr.  James  Alexander  Miller, 
New  York;  secretary,  Dr.  George  M.  Kober, 
Washington ;  treasurer,  Henry  B.  Piatt,  New 
York.  Phillip  P.  Jacobs. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

"  My  only  objection  to  Survey  advertisements  is  that  usually  they  bring  too  many 
replies." — J.  P.  S.,  Jr.,  Conn.    Children's  Aid  Society. 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,   14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want   advertisements,   8   cents   per   word    or    initial,    including   the   address    or 
box  number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.    Discounts  on   request. 
Periodicals,  Current  Pamphlets,  see  opposite  page. 


Address  Advertising 

Department 


THE   SURVEY 


112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS   WANTED 


WANTED :  Immediately,  a  Medical  So- 
cial Worker  to  take  charge  of  the  Social 
Service  Department  of  a  Jewish  Hospital 
Must  speak  Jewish  fluently.  Good  Salary. 
Address  3496  Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT  of  students  in 
Culinary  Department  and  teacher  of  some 
subjects  in  Domestic  Arts.  Graduate  of 
Arts  and  Science  preferred.  Baptist  In- 
stitute for  Christian  Workers,  1425  Snyder 
Ave.,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED:  Woman  to  take  charge  of 
girls'  department.  Preferably  one  with  in- 
stitution experience.  Apply  Hebrew  Or- 
phans Home,  12th  St.  and  Green  Lane, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED:  At  a  Settlement  House 
(Neighborhood  Club)  in  Boston,  a  young 
man  with  experience  in  and  love  for  work 
among  boys.  Neighborhood  residence 
necessary.  Please  reply,  enclosing  refer- 
ences to  P.  O.  Box  2682,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED:  Woman  to  help  develop 
social  work  in  thickly  populated  county  in 
Michigan,  near  Detroit,  salary  $2500.00  to 
one  with  sufficient  training  and  right 
personality.     Address  3509   Survey. 


WANTED  :  Dietitian  and  Housekeeper 
at  the  State  Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases, 
Howard,  R.  I.  Address  Dr.  A.  H.  Harring- 
ton, Superintendent. 


WANTED :  A  young  man  or  woman 
capable  of  taking  charge  of  the  work  of 
the  United  Jewish  Charities  at  Hartford, 
Conn.  Must  be  competent  and  able  to  speak 
Yiddish.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  creative 
work  for  one  who  is  interested  in  humanity. 
Address  with  full  particulars  and  state 
references.  Benjamin  L.  Haas,  152  State 
Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


WANTED:  Position  (in  or  near  New 
York)  by  highly  experienced  social  service 
worker,  specialty  "  Americanization."  Ad- 
dress 3506  Survey. 


YOUNG  married  man ;  university  train- 
ing; experienced  in  research;  high  school 
teacher ;  educational  director  in  labor  union  ; 
public  speaker  and  lecturer,  wants  position 
that  will  give  an  opportunity  for  investiga- 
tion, research,  and  lecturing.  Salary  $3,000. 
Address  3507  Survey. 


POSITION  wanted  in  organization,  pub- 
lic health  or  welfare  work.  Very  successful 
in  raising  finances  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Address  3508  Survey. 


REFINED  Protestant  woman  wishes 
position  as  Housekeeper,  or  will  take  com- 
plete charge  of  small  children  where  there 
is  no  mother.    Address  3510  Survey. 


YOUNG  MAN,  with  experience  as  as- 
sistant-superintendent in  charge  of  educa- 
tional work  and  care  of  boys  desires  con- 
nection. Has  practical  knowledge  of  ad- 
ministrative work.  Can  furnish  best  refer- 
ences.    Address  3511  Survey. 


MAN,  trained  and  experienced  social 
worker,  is  available  for  position  during 
June,  July  and  August.  Address  3512 
Survey. 

WANTED:  By  experienced  Social  Serv- 
ice Worker  (also  Trained  Nurse)  position, 
hospital  or  industrial  work,  in  or  near 
Philadelphia.     Address  3513   Survey. 


WANTED :  Supervisor  for  Boys.  Apply 
to  the  Hebrew  Orphans  Home,  12th  St. 
and  Green  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED:  Case  consultant  for  large 
Jewish  family  agency.  Work  under  ideal 
conditions.  Only  experts  and  persons  of 
unusual  training  and  ability  need  apply. 
State  education,  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected.    Address  3390  Survey. 


WANTED:  Experienced  case  workers 
and  trainees  for  Jewish  Family  Agency. 
Splendid  opportunity  to  do  constructive 
work.  Thorough  training  afforded  inex- 
perienced workers.  Good  salaries.  Address 
3492  Survey. 


WANTED :  A  woman  of  25  to  40  years, 
experienced  recreational  leader,  to  organize 
and  superintend  playgrounds  and  other 
recreation  in  a  Canadian  town  of  10,000 
population.  Engagement  May  to  October. 
Preferably  a  woman  who  can  train  choruses 
in  addition  to  being  capable  of  organizing. 
Salary  the  going  rate.  Address  3490 
Survey. 


WANTED:  Matron.  One  with  child 
caring  experience  preferred.  State  educa- 
tion, experience  and  salary  expectation. 
Apply  to  the  Superintendent,  Hebrew 
Orphans  Home,  12th  St.  and  Green  Lane, 
Phila,  Pa. 


WANTED :  Experienced  Jewish  case 
worker  by  a  New  York  Relief  Agency. 
Address  3499  Survey,  stating  qualifications 
and  experience. 

POSITION  OPEN  for  experienced  So- 
cial Worker  as  Executive  Manager  of 
Federation.  Address  undersigned  giving 
experience,  references,  compensation  ex- 
pected, etc.  Ben  Selling,  Pres.  Federated 
Jewish   Societies,    Portland,    Oregon. 

A  VOLUNTEER  SECRETARY,  with 
some  means  toward  self-support,  who 
would  give  part  time  to  Fellowship  service 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful 
towns  in  California.  Can  give  free  rent  and 
some  other  considerations  for  whole  or  part 
time  work.  Address,  Universal  Fellowship 
Institute,  Los  Gatos,  California. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 


WANTED :  By  a  woman  of  experience 
in  handicrafts,  and  executive  social  service, 
an  opening,  preferably  to  have  charge  of  a 
Social  Center  in  progressive  city  or  town. 
Best  references.     Address  3503   Survey. 


GRADUATE  of  University  Kindergarten 
training  school,  desires  position  in  children's 
work.  Two  years  institutional  experience. 
At  present  Cottage  Mother  in  Jewish 
Orphanage.     Address  3504  Survey. 

MATRON  and  assistant  experienced  child 
helping  work  desire  position  together.  Day 
nursery,  fresh  air  work,  etc.  Address  3505 
Survey. 


FURNISHED   APARTMENT 


Attractively  furnished  sunny  studio 
apartment,  new  building,  four  rooms, 
kitchen,  bath,  fireplace.  June  to  September 
15th.  $200  per  month.  No  agents.  Wash- 
ington Square  District.  Address  3502 
Survey. 


ADDRESSING  MACHINE 
FOR  SALE 


We  will  dispose  of  a  completely  new  out- 
fit of  one  addressing  machine  (Elliott) 
with  motor  and  counter  attachment,  3  oak 
cabinets  and  60  metal  trays.  This  equip- 
ment has  never  been  used  and  is  in  per- 
fect condition.  Cash  offers  only.  Imme- 
diate shipment.     Address  3419  Survey. 


The  Survey: 

"  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  very 
satisfactory  any  advertising  notice  un- 
der your  classified  advertisements  ap- 
peals to  me.  I  am  keeping  very  close 
track  of  both  the  workers  wanted  and 
the  situations  wanted.  I  read  them 
over  very  carefully  each  month  be- 
cause it  keeps  me  in  very  close  touch 
with  the  demand  for  social  service 
throughout  the  country  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly  quite   illuminating." 

Supervisor  Rural  Nursing  Service. 
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CONSULTATION 


CONSULTATION  in  Community  Or- 
ganization. Based  on  country-wide  survey. 
Special  attention  to  effective  methods  of 
reaching  immigrants.  Lectures,  John 
Daniels,  lately  of  Americanization  Study, 
Carnegie  Corporation,  576  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


LECTURES 


EDWARD  T.  DEVINE:  Lectures  and 
Consultation  Service.  Fall  Schedule  now 
in  preparation.  Address  Miss  Brandt,  105 
East  22d  Street,  New  York. 


RABBI 
EMANUEL  STERNHEIM 

will  make  a  limited  number  of 
lecture  engagements.  Several 
summer  dates  June  first  to 
September  first  still  open.  For 
rates,  subjects,  and  open  dates, 
address  Rabbi  Sternheim, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


SUMMER  COTTAGES 

On  the  Adirondack  Shore 
of  Lake  Champlain 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 


;.;;;:'■ 


Charming,  homelike,  summer  cottage,  fur- 
nished, adjoining  the  Crater  Club,  Essex-on- 
Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y.,  where  the  Adirondacks 
meet  the  lake.  Living  and  dining  rooms,  pan- 
try, six  master's  bedrooms,  two  baths  ;  detached 
kitchen  and  servant's  quarters.  Large  stone 
fireplace.  Broad  verandas  with  thirty-mile 
view  of  lake  and  Green  Mountains.  Five  acres  ; 
tree-shaded  shore  front.  Sale  price  $10,000. 
Rental  for  season  $600. 

Kenneth  Mygatt,  27  Pine  Street,  New  York  City 

Telephone  John  5927 


South  West  Harbor,  Maine 

Two  furnished  cottages  to  rent.  9  and  12 
rooms— $500  and  $600  the  season.  Alice  C. 
Young,  Box  213. 


PORT  CLYDE,  ME.     Furnished  house, 
>350.     5  sleeping  rooms,  living  room,  fire- 
place, kitchen,  screened  porches,  bath.    Mrs. 
'■■  R.   Maxwell,  68  Dean  Street,  Taunton, 
Mass. 


BUY  YOUR   BOOKS 


from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY  ASSOCIATES, Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all  current  publications 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a   line,  four  meekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged   throughout  the  month. 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 


Psychological  Analysis,  with  Case  Stud- 
ies. By  Margaret  J.  Hamilton,  4057  So. 
Figueroa  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.     Price  75  cts. 


Tbade  with  Ukraine,  Ukraine's  Natural 
Wealth,  Needs  and  Commercial  Opportu- 
nities :  The  Ukrainian  Co-operative  Societies 
and  Their  Influence.  10  cents ;  Friends  of 
Ukraine,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Ukraine  and  Russia,  A  Survey  of  Their  Eco- 
nomic Relations.  10  eents ;  Friends  of 
Ukraine,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Protest  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  to  the 
U.  S.  Against  the  Delivery  op  Eastern 
Galicia  to  Polish  Domination.  Friends  of 
Ukraine,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Jewish  Pogroms  in  Ukraine.  Compiled 
and  issued  by  the  Friends  of  Ukraine,  Mun- 
sey Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberty  Immigration  League,  P.  O. 
Box  1261,  New  York.  Arguments  free  on  re- 
quest. 


Child  Welfare  Handbook.  Contains  informa- 
tion of  value  to  health  officers,  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  teachers,  librarians,  visiting 
nurses  and  social  workers.  Illustrates  all 
the  educational  panels  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Association,  Inc.,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  36  pages  9x12,  50 
cents,  postpaid. 


Transactions  of  the  First  National  Co- 
operative Convention.  300  pp.  .$1.00.  Pub- 
lished bv  the  Cooperative  League  of  America, 
2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 


The  Sex  Side  of  Life,  an  explanation  for 
young  people,  with  an  important  introduction 
for  elders,  by  Mary  Ware  Dennett.  An  ex- 
planation which  really  explains.  Published 
by  the  author,  350  West  55th  St.,  New  York 
City,  25c. 


The  Fundamentals  of  Citizenship.  Recon- 
struction pamphlet  No.  6,  National  Catholic 
War  Council,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Credtt    Unions.     Free    on    request    to    Mass. 
Credit  Union  Assn.,   5  Park  Square. 


Japan  and  the  Gentlemen's  Agreement.  The 
charge  is  made  by  Senator  Phelan  and  others 
that  Japan  has  been  violating  it.  Do  the 
facts  support  the  charge?  The  New  Anti- 
Japanese  Agitation.  By  Sidney  L.  Gulick, 
secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Relations 
with  the  Orient  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  105  East 
22d  Street,  New  York  City. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  $1.50  a 
year ;  published  by  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Itental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Puhlic  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year; 
published  by  thp  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing.  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 

Till.    WILLIAMS   IT.1NTING  COMPANY.   NEW  YORK 


Advocate  of  Peace 

Monthly  Official  Organ 

American  Peace  Society 

Founded  1828 

Edited  where  national  and 
international  currents 
converge. 

Favors  a  "law  governed 
world,  for  peace  through 
justice." 

Furnishes  news,  texts  of 
state  papers,  articles  by 
specialists,  and  reasoned 
editorial  opinions  about 
the  world  that  is  and  is 
to  be. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Editor 
George  Perry  Morris,  Asst.  Editor 

Mail  your  subscription  today 
$1.50 

American  Peace  Society 

612,  613,  614  Colorado  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


of  YOUNG 
WOMEN 

are  needed  in 
Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian  Association 
Secretaryships 

TRAINING 
SYSTEM 

Summer  School 

Extension  Courses 
National  Training  School 

For  information,  address 

Secretarial  Department 

600  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  Citv 


MARRIAGE  &5&s?*'Bj 

Annie  Besant,  an 
intensely  interesting  Brochure,  25c.  The 
Scarlet  Review  No.  1,  25c  each.  Diana,  a  Psy- 
cho-Physiological Sex  Essay,  25c.  The  Cruci- 
ble (agnostic),  4  different  samples,  10c. 

RAYMER'S  OLD  BOOK   STORE 

1330  First  Ave.  -  -  Seattle,  Wash. 


*' 


Men  Are  Needed 

Who  Can  Master  the  Art 

of  Community  Leadership 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  field  presents 
the    most   pressing   need   for   such    ability 

A  Chamber  of  Commerce  exists  in  practically  every  city  in 
the  Nation.  The  managing  executive  of  each  of  these  bodies  is 
the  secretary.  More  than  seven  hundred  secretarial  positions 
were  filled  during  the  last  twelve  months  at  salaries  ranging  from 
$2000  to  $8000  or  more.  Most  salaries  paid  to  secretaries  are 
between  $3000  and  $4500. 

The  demand  here  for  competent  men  is  constant  because  the 
public  character  of  the  work  brings  men  in  secretaryships  promi- 
nently before  the  largest  business  interests,  and  as  a  result  flat- 
tering offers  in  private  industry  are  continually  opening  to  those 
who  make  good. 

The  work  of  the  modern  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  broad — 
as  broad  as  the  life  of  the  city  itself.  It  may  vary  from  the  Amer- 
icanization and  education  of  foreigners  to  conducting  a  credit 
bureau  or  arranging  for  the  erection  of  more  and  better  houses. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  human  forces  which  bring  such  results 
about,  rather  than  with  mechanical  details. 

The  sixth  annual  session  of  the  "Summer  School  of  Com- 
munity Leadership  "  will  be  held  this  year  for  the  purpose  of 
training  men  for  this  profession. 

The  men  who  will  serve  as  instructors  have  behind  them  years 
of  actual  experience  and  success  in  community  organization. 
They  have  exerted  an  epoch-making  influence  on  community 
development  in  this  Nation. 

PLACE — Madison,  Wisconsin 
TIME— Two  Weeks— August  16  to  27,  1920 


\  There  is  more  about  the  School  in  a  pamphlet  we 

Af>.      \.  have  just  issued.     We  will  be  glad  to  send 

^■/p>      V  it  to  you    if  you  will  simply  tear  off  the 

Cj^        V  coupon,  sign    it  and  put  it   in  the  mail 

O  .       7^    X  today. 
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If  you  would  like  to  gain  a  clearer  impression  of  thej 
position  the  modern  Chamber  of  Commerce  occupies  in 
the  Nation's  development,  send  for 

Community  Leadership 
— The    New    Profession 

By  LUCIUS  E.  WILSON 

Mr.  Wilson  has  probably  exerted  a  greater  influence  onl 
the  development  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  during  the  1 
last  ten  years  than  any  other  man  in  the  Nation.  His 
book  presents  principles  that  have  been  tested  by  years  i 
of  contact  with  actual  community  problems.  To  secure  ■ 
the  book  enclose  $1.50  when  you  mail  us  the  coupcrl 
attached. 
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SOKCW 


Negro  and  White  Man 

A.  M.  Moore 


MAY    7  1929 
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INDUSTRIAL  REST 

A  NOTE    of   social    contentment    comes    from    Madrid. 
According  to  press  dispatches  the  strike  of  banderillos 
and  picadors  was  satisfactorily  settled  in  time  for  the  bull 
fighting  season  to  get  in  full  swing,  with  seats  at  every  ring- 
side in  the  country  sold  out  despite  a  50  per  cent  increase  in 
prices. 

BULLETIN  OF  THE  L.  F.  N.  A. 

NOW  comes  the  monthly  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Free 
Nations  Association.  It  is  designed  to  keep  a  growing 
membership  in  touch  with  headquarters,  but  it  promises 
to  become  more  than  a  shop  organ  and  to  serve  as  a  link  in 
acquainting  Americans  with  what  is  happening  overseas  in  a 
way  which  will  supplement  the  admirable  International  Re- 
lations Section  of  the  Nation.  To  judge  by  the  second  number 
it  may  seek  also  to  cover  Pan-American  developments  at  a  time 
when  there  is  a  distinct  movement  throughout  South  America 
adverse  to  the  United  States.  One  immediate  and  practical 
service  of  the  Bulletin  is  to  share  with  members  scattered 
throughout  the  country  the  Saturday  luncheon  discussions  of 
this  association  which,  last  year  and  this,  with  attendance  rang- 
ing from  three  hundred  to  two  thousand  have  become  a 
feature  in  the  life  of  New  York.  The  first  Bulletin  was 
given  over  to  the  discussion  of  Free  Speech  and  Free  Press; 
the  second  Bulletin  has  Mr.  Keynes'  book,  The  Economic 
Consequences  of  the  Peace,  as  its  theme  with  addresses  by 
Paul  D.  Cravath,  legal  adviser,  United  States  Treasury  Fin- 
ance Commission,  1918;  Allyn  A.  Young,  economic  adviser, 
United  States  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace;  Alvin  John- 
son, editor,  the  New  Republic;  and  David  Hunter  Miller, 
legal  adviser,  United  States  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace. 

AN  ALL-THE-YEAR  CONFERENCE 

THE  Wisconsin  State  Conference  of  Social  Work  now 
has  a  full  time  executive  secretary  and  is  establishing 
its  claim  to  be  an  all-the-year-round  and  all-the-state-over 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  progressive  public  service. 

For  ten  years  the  Wisconsin  conference,  like  those  of  most 
other  states,  relied  upon  voluntary  service,  a  nominal  mem- 
bership and  a  treasury  with  responsibility  only  for  postage 
stamps  and  a  little  printing.  It  is  now  planned  to  organize 
the  entire  state  down  to  the  smallest  and  most  remote  com- 
munity. There  is  to  be  an  active  membership  in  every  county 
through  which  in  all  communities,  urban  and  rural,  such 
problems  will  be  studied  as  sanitation,  feeblemindedness, 
child  protection,  the  prevention  of  crime  and  delinquency. 
On  the  basis  of  such  studies  local  community  programs  will 
be  made  and  district  conferences  will  be  held  for  the  discussion 
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of  local  problems  and  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  them. 
On  the  basis  again  of  such  definite  information  and  discussions 
and  on  more  general  information  from  the  state  as  a  whole,  it 
is  planned  to  frame  appropriate  laws  to  meet  the  proved  needs 
of  the  state.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  promote  general  dis- 
cussion and  the  ripening  of  informed  public  opinion  in  advance 
of  the  sessions  of  the  legislature. 

A  fund  of  $10,000  has  been  estimated  to  be  necessary  for  the 
expenses  of  the  secretary's  office  for  the  current  year.  Ed- 
ward D.  B.  Lynde,  formerly  executive  secretary  of  the  Social 
Welfare  Association  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  has  assumed 
the  duties  of  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  state 
conference. 

HUMAN  ENGINEERING 

THE  Harvard  Engineering  School,  beginning  this  fall, 
will  adopt  the  plan  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  It 
will  put  its  third  and  fourth  year  students  on  alternate 
two  months'  shifts  into  the  factories  and  mills  and  on  the 
railroads  of  New  England.  This  announcement  was  made 
last  week  by  members  of  the  engineering  faculty  in  attendance 
at  a  meeting  in  Boston  of  the  Harvard  Liberal  Club,  a  meet- 
ing designed  to  raise  the  whole  question  of  the  scope  of 
engineering  instruction  at  the  university.  While  the  En- 
gineering School  is  at  present  short  of  funds,  within  a  few 
years  a  considerable  part  of  the  $20,000,000  Mackay  bequest 
should  be  available,  and  the  Liberal  Club  is  out  for  such  a 
broad  interpretation  of  its  provisions  as  will  not  only 
strengthen  the  technical  faculty  but  will  relate  the  whole 
training  of  young  engineers  to  the  social,  labor  and  managerial 
sides  of  industry.  A  canvass  of  engineering  schools  made 
showed  that  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  students  de- 
stined to  play  leading  roles  in  the  management  of  industries 
were  receiving  no  courses  in  human  or  social  engineering,  and 
that  even  the  existence  of  the  problem  of  labor  management 
was  barely  recognized. 

In  announcing  the  plan  to  be  entered  upon  at  Harvard 
this  fall  Prof.  Lionel  S.  Marks  pointed  out  that  while  there 
have  been  tremendous  advances  in  mechanical,  chemical  and 
electrical  technique,  the  scope  of  the  engineering  curriculum 
has  tended  to  remain  fixed;  it  centers  now  as  thirty  years 
ago  upon  the  problem  of  designing  and  operating  industries 
and  transportation  systems.  Yet  in  the  interval  this  country 
has  become  the  greatest  producing  unit  in  the  world;  the 
problem  has  become  one  of  management  as  well  as  of  en- 
gineering. 

The  Harvard  curriculum  will  remain  the  same  for  the 
first  two  years.  Thereafter  the  students  will  go  out.  "  At 
the  start,"  said  Professor  Marks,  "  we  want  them  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  lower  grades  of  unskilled  labor;  to  learn 
the  team  play  of  section  gangs  and  foundry  work;  earn  the 
same  pay;  eat  at  the  same  places;  join  the  labor  unions.  We 
want  this  arrangement  because  by  the  time  of  graduation  a 
student  is  likely  to  form  such  a  mental  crust  as  will  always 
stand  between  him  and  an  understanding  of  his  fellow- 
workers  who  have  not  gone  through  the  same  process."  After 
that  they  will  go  into  the  machine  shops  and  then  the  office 
and  time-study  and  other  departments  to  learn  administra- 
tion. Ultimately  it  is  hoped  in  conjunction  with  the  School 
of  Business  Administration  to  inaugurate  a  fifth  year  in 
which  specialization  along  these  lines  can  be  carried  further. 

A  CLOSED  TOWN  REMAINS  CLOSED 

ON  Sunday,  May  9,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  attempted  to  raise  the  ban  on  public  speech 
and  assembly  in  western  Pennsylvania  with  an  outdoor  mass 
meeting  in  Duquesne,  the  site  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration's model  mill.  At  2  p.  m.  William  M.  Finck,  for- 
mer pastor  of  the  Greenwich  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
York  city  and  now  head  of  the  Brookewood  School  of 
Katoriah,  N.  Y.,  rose  in  an  automobile  to  address  the  miscel- 
laneous audience.    He  began :  "  Gentlemen,  we  are  here  under 


the  auspices  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  test  out 
the  constitutional  rights  ..."  and  was  stopped  by  the 
chief  of  police,  who  asked  if  he  had  a  permit.  Finck  replied 
that  application  for  a  permit  had  been  ignored,  and  presented 
copies  of  letters  sent  to  the  authorities  by  registered  mail  each 
week  for  four  weeks  proceeding.    He  was  placed  under  arrest. 

Immediately  J.  L.  Beaghen,  general  organizer  for  the  A. 
F.  of  L.,  followed  and  was  similarly  arrested.  James  Sauce, 
another  organizer  and  former  resident  of  Duquesne,  was  per- 
mitted to  proceed  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Organizing  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  intended  to 
organize  the  workers  of  Duquesne,  if  they  wished  to  organize, 
and  that  he  desired  to  present  the  case  of  the  committee — and 
he  was  placed  under  arrest.  John  Olchon,  organizer  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  representing  the  machinists  of  Youngstown,  a  Slav 
leader,  provided  more  dramatic  variations.  He  began :  "  Fel- 
low political  prisoners  of  the  City  of  Duquesne.  You  who 
have  no  constitutional  rights.  Listen  and  I  will  tell  you  some 
good  stories  of  the  City  of  Duquesne.  We  live  in  America 
.  .  .  "  He  was  yanked  from  the  car.  "  That's  fine," 
he  exclaimed;  "  and  this  is  America!  " 

Two  other  organizers  were  arrested  and  bulletins  of  the 
steel  workers'  committee,  advising  the  residents  of  Duquesne 
of  their  constitutional  rights,  were  removed  from  the  car  and 
confiscated.  Six  troopers  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Constabu- 
lary then  rode  through  to  clear  the  streets,  forcing  the  crowd, 
three  hundred  or  more  in  number,  on  to  the  sidewalks.  In  their 
wake  several  score  of  uniformed  steel  mill  police  and  plain 
clothes  men  rushed  in  to  disperse  the  crowd.  A  half  a  dozen 
or  more  arbitrary  arrests  were  made  by  the  mill  deputies.  In- 
deed, while  Beaghen  was  speaking  Ben  Schwartzwalter,  a 
spectator,  said  to  be  a  member  of  the  Bakery  Workers'  Union, 
was  roughly  taken  into  custody,  while  attempting  to  make  a 
photograph  of  the  speaker.  Two  or  three  persons  were  ar- 
rested for  stepping  off  the  curb;  one  man  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody for  attempting  to  snap  a  small  kodak.  George  Dawson, 
a  newspaperman,  who  had  taken  six  plates  with  his  camera, 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  them  by  the  chief  of  police — sup- 
ported by  troopers  and  local  police.  One  of  the  mill  police 
shouted  to  the  foreigners,  "  Get  off  the  street  or  I'll  put  you 
in  the  Bastille."  Two  foreign  workers  were  later  arrested 
for  talking  loudly  on  the  street. 

Thorough  preparations  to  prevent  the  meeting  had  evidently 
been  made  by  the  mayor  and  police,  and  the  Duquesne  steel 
mill  authorities.  A  squad  of  state  troopers  had  been  ordered 
to  the  city  Saturday  evening;  they  kept  circling  the  place  of 
meeting  in  twos  throughout  Sunday  morning,  and  later  effec- 
tively supported  the  local  authorities.  Incidentally  several 
vacant  lots  near  the  meeting  place  fairly  bristled  with  newly 
painted  signs  reading,  "  No  Trespassing.  Private  Property. 
By  Order  of  the  Agent." 

At  the  police  court,  over  which  James  S.  Crawford,  mayor 
of  Duquesne,  presides,  the  docket  was  prepared  charging  the 
organizers  with  violating  a  city  ordinance,  and  the  foreign 
spectators  with  obstructing  the  street  and  sidewalk.  Bail  was 
fixed  by  Mayor  Crawford  at  $100  for  the  labor  speakers  and 
at  $10  for  the  spectators.  The  organizers  refused  to  furnish 
bail,  choosing  to  remain  in  custody;  the  others  paid  their  $10 
charges  and  were  released. 

At  the  hearing  early  Monday  morning  only  Schwartwalter 
of  the  spectators  appeared.  He  was  freed  because  of  lack  of 
evidence.  Finck  and  the  five  organizers  were  arraigned  for 
violation  of  city  ordinance  No.  37,  which  forbids  public  speech 
or  assembly  without  a  permit,  "  in  the  public  interest."  A 
copy  of  this  ordinance  revealed  the  fact  that  it  had  been  pre- 
sented by  James  S.  Crawford  in  his  capacity  as  councilman  in 
March,  1919,  signed  by  him  as  president  of  council  and  "ex- 
amined and  approved  "  by  him  as  mayor.  Moreover,  James 
S.  Crawford,  who  smiled  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  when 
one  of  the  Pittsburgh  attorneys  remarked  that  he  seemed  to 
be  the  "  Pooh-Bah  "  at  Duquesne,  sat  as  police  court  judge  and 
committing  magistrate  and  imposed  the  maximum  fine  of  $100 
or  thirty  days  in  jail  upon  the  organizers,  who  had  violated 
his  ordinance,  after  he  had,  as  mayor,  refused  them  a  permit 
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to  speak.  Councilman,  mayor,  magistrate,  James  S.  Crawford 
is  also  president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Duquesne  and  a 
brother  of  the  president  of  the  Portvue  ( McKeesport )  Tin 
Plate  Co. 

The  labor  men  and  Finck  refused  to  pay  their  fines  and 
accepted  the  jail  sentence  of  thirty  days.  Organized  Labor 
and  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  are  prepared  to  fight  the  free 
speech  issue  in  the  courts. 

The  Central  Labor  Union  of  Pittsburgh  some  weeks  ago 
authorized  the  action  of  the  labor  men  in  accepting  jail  sen- 
tence and  providing  for  the  payment  of  their  wages  during  im- 
prisonment. An  educational  and  protest  program  has  been 
started  among  the  local  and  state  union  bodies.  Under  the 
local  committee  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  a  similar  publicity 
program  has  been  started  by  a  group  of  liberal  business  men, 
attorneys  and  social  workers  of  Pittsburgh,  who  feel  that  the 
serious  issues  of  Americanism  are  involved  in  the  Duquesne 
situation. 

FOR  DEMOCRACY  AND  COMMUNITY 

AT  the  Hotel  Commodore  in  New  York  an  all  day  con- 
ference was  held  on  Thursday  of  last  week  in  the 
interests  of  community  organization.  The  conference 
was  called  by  the  Community  Councils  of  Greater  New  York 
and  the  National  Social  Unit  Organization  (now  merged  so 
far  as  New  York  is  concerned),  who  invited  representatives  of 
practically  every  organization  engaged  in  group  social  work  in 
the  city.  The  occasion  was  the  inauguration  of  plans  of  a 
three  days'  intensive  celebration  uniting  Neighbors'  Day  on 
June  twelfth  with  Flag  Day  on  the  fourteenth,  utilizing  the 
Sunday  services  which  come  between,  and  ending  with  old- 
fashioned  town  meetings  all  over  the  city  on  Monday  evening. 
It  is  evidence  of  health  and  vigor  in  the  movement  for  com- 
munity organization  that  no  such  meeting  if  well  attended, 
as  this  one  was,  can  get  very  far  without  sharp  differences  of 
opinion.  This  time  the  question  arose  on  the  proposal  to 
entrust  the  Neighbors'  Day  general  committee  with  responsi- 
bility also  for  formulating  plans  for  continuing  after  Flag  Day 
the  further  development  and  direction  of  the  movement  for 
community  organization.  Instantly  some  of  the  most  zealous 
workers  in  the  existing  organization  known  as  community 
councils,  under  which  fifty-five  districts  have  already  been 
more  or  less  organized,  took  alarm.  Was  this  a  scheme  for 
displacing  the  community  councils'  organizing  committee? 
Where  did  the  proposal  come  from?  What  did  it  mean? 
Fortunately  several  of  the  veterans  in  the  community  councils 
had  taken  part  in  calling  the  present  conference  and  in  framing 
the  resolutions.  They  were  in  position  to  reassure  their 
fellow  workers  that  this  was  not  an  attempt  to  put  something 
over  but  a  sincere  attempt  to  extend  the  movement  for  dem- 
ocratic community  organization ;  an  attempt  to  bring  together 
such  independent  agencies — and  there  are  many  of  them — as 
conceive  themselves  to  be  actually  engaged  in  the  better  or- 
ganization of  citizens  to  study  their  own  needs  and  to  secure 
control  over  their  common  affairs.  Still  the  word  "  for- 
mulate "  seemed  to  smack  a  little  of  autocracy  and  so  at  the 
suggestion  of  Eugene  C.  Gibney,  director  of  Community 
Councils  under  the  Board  of  Education,  the  word  "formulate" 
was  changed  to  "  advise,"  the  sacred  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination was  saved  and  the  resolution  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved. To  Everitt  D.  Martin  of  Cooper  Union,  chairman 
of  the  session,  was  left  the  appointment  of  the  committee;  Mr. 
Martin  is  not  actively  connected  with  either  the  Community 
Councils  or  the  National  Social  Unit  Organization. 

All  kinds  of  people  from  Bishop  Burch  to  Mr.  Gompers  have 
endorsed  the  idea  of  Neighbors'  Day.  General  Pershing  says 
that,  to  meet  the  problems  of  this  critical  period,  we  need 
effective  community  organization.  Franklin  K.  Lane  is  con- 
fident that  it  opens  the  only  sure  road  to  national  unity  and 
constructive  action.  As  conceived  by  those  who  spoke  and 
shared  in  this  conference,  community  organization  is  not  a 
matter  of  agencies  but  of  the  actual  association  of  the  gen- 
eral citizenship,  constantly  and  habitually,  to  the  end   that 


they  may  become  interested  in  and  intelligent  about  their  com- 
mon needs  and  may  secure  and  assert  genuine  control  over 
their  affairs. 


UNION  GUARANTEE  OF  PRODUCTION 

"  The  parties  to  this  pact  realize  that  the  interests  sought  to  be  re- 
conciled herein  ordinarily  tend  to  pull  apart,  but  they  enter  into  this 
agreement  in  the  faith  that  by  the  exercise  of  a  cooperative  and 
constructive  spirit  it  will  be  possible  to  bring  and  keep  them  together. 
This  will  involve  as  an  indispensable  prerequisite  the  suppression  of 
the  militant  spirit  by  both  parties  and  the  development  of  reason 
instead  of  force  as  the  rule  of  action.  It  will  require  also  mutual 
consideration  and  concession  and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  each 
party  to  regard  and  serve  the  interests  of  the  other  for  the  common 
good.  With  this  attitude  assured  it  is  believed  no  differences  can 
arise  which  this  machinery  cannot  mediate  and  resolve  in  the 
interest  of  cooperation  and  harmony." 

THIS  is  a  paragraph  from  the  preamble  to  an  agreement 
entered  into  recently  between  four  silk  ribbon  manufac- 
turers in  New  York  city  and  the  weavers  in  their  em- 
ploy who  are  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Textile  Workers 
of  America.  Strange  words  are  these  coming  as  they  do  into 
the  endorsement  of  an  organization  reputed  to  be  "  radical," 
but  stranger  still  are  the  words  which  immediately  follow : 

Public  interest  requires  increasing  production  as  a  prime  factor  in 
reducing  commodity  prices.  Wages,  hours  and  working  conditions 
should  be  regulated  by  this  requirement. 

Neither  weavers  nor  employers  should  restrict  output,  the 
statement  continues,  nor  should  the  union  endeavor  to  injure 
the  employer,  nor  the  employer  to  injure  the  union.  Such 
action  on  either  side  is  to  constitute  a  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

The  agreement  then  proceeds  to  outline  the  detailed  plan 
by  which  these  principles  are  to  be  put  into  effect.  There 
is  to  be  a  trade  council  consisting  of  six  representatives  of 
the  workers,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  may  be  officers  of 
the  union  not  actually  employed,  and  six  representatives  of  the 
employers.  This  is  the  legislative  and  judical  body  under  the 
agreement.  The  council  is  to  employ  an  impartial  chairman, 
who  has  very  extensive  powers,  including  the  fixing  of  wages, 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  agreement, 
the  disciplining  of  either  employers  or  employes  who  violate 
the  agreement,  the  promulgation  of  new  rules  and  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  which  fail  of  settlement  either  in  the  shop 
where  they  arise  or  in  the  trade  council. 

In  any  action  that  he  may  take  the  impartial  chairman  is 
required  to  consider  the  necessity  of  production.  Any  rulings 
regarding  compensation  "  must  provide  for  deductions  of 
pay  for  any  failure  to  accomplish  fair  production  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  weaver."  Nor  may  the  chairman  issue  an 
order  which  "  permits  decreasing  production  or  fails  to  guar- 
antee fair  production."  If  by  accident  he  issues  such  an  order 
it  is  to  be  immediately  revoked  and  rectified.  The  agreement 
also  provides  that  every  wage  scale  "  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  scale  of  production  and  shall  not  be  increased  or  decreased 
during  the  manufacturing  season." 

Another  unique  feature  of  this  agreement  is  the  power  given 
to  the  impartial  chairman  (significantly  designated  at  one 
point  as  the  "imperial  chairman")  to  discipline  a  worker 
who  Works  irregularly.  If  his  reasons  for  not  coming  to  work 
are  not  considered  good  the  impartial  chairman  may  order 
his  membership  in  the  union  cancelled,  and  in  addition  his 
local  may  be  fined.  The  impartial  chairman  also  has  authority 
over  the  initiation  fees  and  dues  of  the  union,  and  if  he  finds 
that  these  are  high  enough  to  "  deter  weavers  from  joining  the 
union  "  he  may  order  them  modified. 

This  agreement  was  worked  out  in  March,  while  a  strike 
was  in  progress  for  the  abolition  of  piece  rates  and  a  flat  time 
rate  of  $40  and  $45  a  week,  respectively,  for  the  two  classes 
of  weavers.  In  the  agreement  as  signed  on  April  io,  an  ad- 
vance in  wages  of  7^2  per  cent  was  granted  on  piece  work 
and  a  similar  increase  in  time  rates.  The  impartial  machinery 
described  was  set  up,  and  through  it  a  final  determination  re- 
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Kttten  in  the  Neiv  York  Evening  World 
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"  CAN    YOU    BEAT    IT !  " 
THE  AMERICAN   "  MIDDLE  CLASSES  "   ORGANIZE 

garding  wages  will  be  reached.  Production  engineers  will  be 
hired  to  look  into  the  question  of  a  proper  basis  of  compensa- 
tion. The  union  is  recognized  on  the  basis  of  a  preferential 
union  shop.  The  right  of  discharge  is  retained  by  the  em- 
ployers, but  any  weaver  who  has  been  employed  more  than 
two  weeks  may  appeal  to  the  impartial  chairman,  who  has 
full  powers  of  reinstatement. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  the  machinery  of  investigation 
and  adjustment  is  borne  equally  by  the  union  and  the  em- 
ployers, with  the  interesting  exception  that  all  fines  imposed 
on  the  union  are  credited  on  the  account  of  the  amounts  to 
be  paid  to  the  general  fund  by  the  employers,  and  vice  versa. 
Each  party  is  to  pay  into  the  general  fund  the  sum  of  $2,500 
immediately  upon  the  taking  of  office  by  the  impartial  chair- 
man, and  it  is  understood  that  the  total  expense  of  maintaining 
the  joint  machinery  may  approximate  $15,000  a  year.  "  This 
will  mean  a  great  saving,"  said  Morris  L.  Ernst,  who  has 
represented  the  employers  in  drawing  up  the  plan,  and  who 
is  now  serving  as  temporary  impartial  chairman  of  the  trade 
council,  although  Charles  B.  Barnes,  assistant  director  of  the 
Federal  Employment  Service  for  New  York  state  during  the 
war,  has  recently  been  appointed  permanent  chairman. 
Mr.  Ernst  made  the  statement  that  in  the  past  nine 
months  the  New  York  local  unions  concerned  in  the  agree- 
ment have  spent  fully  $30,000  fighting  the  employers.  He 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  plan  genuinely  represents  the 
desires  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  weavers  concerned.  The 
agreement  was  ratified  in  a  secret  vote  by  the  members  of 
the  locals.  That  is,  each  individual  cast  a  secret  ballot  for  or 
against  its  acceptance.  The  result  was  a  vote  of  292  for  the 
agreeement  and  27  against  it.  The  agreement  also  is  signed 
not  only  by  an  official  of  each  local  but  by  three  representatives 
of  the  weavers  in  each  shop.  "  It  can't  be  said  that  this  is 
something  that  has  been  put  over  by  the  union  leaders,"  said 
Mr.  Ernst. 

With  regard  to  the  encouragement  of  production,  while  the 
plan  is  patterned  after  those  in  effect  in  the  clothing  trade, 
according  to  Mr.  Ernst,  it  goes  farther  in  this  regard  than 
any  of  them. 

In  judging  of  the  significance  of  this  agreement  it  should 
further  be  noted  that  the  Amalgamated  Textile  Workers  is 
the  organization  which  a  short  time  ago;  on  account  of  its 


radical  tendencies,  was  judged  by  the  authorities  of  Passaic, 
New  Jersey,  to  be  unfit  to  be  allowed  to  hold  meetings. 

MIDDLE  CLASS  UNIONS 

THE  so-called  middle  class  appears  to  be  forming  unions 
of  two  kinds.  The  variety  most  advertised  is  the  less 
important.  It  is  that  which  appeared  when  college  stu- 
dents and  commuters  offered  themselves  as  strike  breakers  dur- 
ing the  railroad  troubles.  This  properly  speaking  is  no  union 
at  all.  Historically  the  middle  class  has  been  aligned  against 
wage-earners  and  have  been  willing  to  break  strikes  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  bourgeois  liberal  reform  has  often  cooperated 
with  the  labor  movement.  Consequently  when  automatically, 
without  any  consideration  of  the  issues  involved,  white-col- 
lared folk  attempt  to  nullify  the  protests  of  workers,  nothing 
new  is  seen.    That  has  traditionally  been  the  action  taken. 

But  the  formation  of  teachers'  unions  and  the  taking  of  mass 
vacations  (the  entire  teaching  force  of  Newport,  Ky.,  was  re- 
ported to  have  taken  a  simultaneous  vacation  on  May  5)  in- 
dicate an  entirely  new  trend.  For  in  just  such  ways  the  older 
trade  unions  were  created.  In  this  country  at  any  rate  me- 
chanics came  together  in  protective  associations  because  they 
were  convinced  that  in  no  other  way  could  they  safeguard 
their  standard  of  living.  Unions  have  been  nearly  always  de- 
fensive rather  than  aggressive  organizations.  Workers  have 
joined  their  fellows  in  order  to  regain  what  they  thought  they 
had  lost.  Teachers  are  in  that  situation  now.  Salaries  paid 
in  the  educational  field  were  low  enough  before  the  dollar 
lost  half  its  buying  power.  If  teachers  are  to  retrieve  even 
the  poor  measure  of  comfort  which  they  enjoyed  in  1914, 
organization  is  apparently  inevitable.  Thus  they  are  among 
the  first  of  the  middle  class  to  break  from  their  moorings  and 
to  move  toward  wage-earners.  They  point  out  the  rationale 
of  middle  class  unionism  as  in  fact  they  recapitulate  the  his- 
tory of  development  of  trade  unionism.  Their  necessity,  not 
their  initiative,  moves  them. 

COMMUNISTS  AND  COMMUNISTS 

LAST  week  saw  two  outstanding  developments  in  de- 
portation matters — the  opinion  handed  down  by  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  William  B.  Wilson  which  declared  that 
membership  in  the  Communist-Labor  party  does  not  render 
an  alien  liable  to  deportation;  and  arguments  before  Judge 
Anderson,  sitting  in  habeas  corpus  proceedings  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Boston,  which  challenged  Secretary 
Wilson's  ruling  of  last  January  that  membership  in  the  Com- 
munist party  renders  an  alien  so  liable. 

The  crux  of  the  two  decisions  is,  of  course,  whether  the 
platforms  of  either  or  both  the  Communist  groups  advocate 
the  overthrow  of  the  government  by  force  and  violence.  Of 
the  Communist-Labor  party  Secretary  Wilson  says  in  his 
latest  decision: 

The  Communist  party  declares  that  "  participation  in  parliamen- 
tary campaign  is  for  the  purpose  of  revolutionary  propaganda  only." 
The  Communist  Labor  party  makes  no  declaration  to  that 
effect.  .  .  . 

Excerpts  from  the  Communist  Labor  party  platform  and  program 
indicate  an  extremely  radical  objective,  but  there  is  nothing  in  them 
that  discloses  an  intention  to  use  force  or  violence  or  that  is  incom- 
patible with  the  use  of  parliamentary  machinery  to  attain  the  radical 
end  it  has  in  view. 

The  belief  in,  teaching  and  advocacy,  of  the  class  struggle,  mass 
action,  the  conquest  of  political  power,  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  socialism,  communism,  the  One  Big  Union,  shop  com- 
mittees, shop  stewards,  and  other  social,  industrial,  economic  and 
political  changes  mentioned  in  the  Communist  Labor  party  platform 
and  program,  however  reprehensible  these  things  may  be  to  the 
minds  of  any  or  all  of  our  people,  do  not  bring  the  organization  with- 
in the  purview  of  the  act,  as  long  as  it  does  not  propose  to  use  force 
or  violence  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 

If  the  American  people  are  left  free  to  discuss  and  decide  the 
questions  presenting  themselves  for  consideration  from  day  to  day, 
uninfluenced  by  the  threat  of  force  or  violence,  they  can  be  reliei 
upon  to  protect  themselves  against  any  false  philosophies,  wild-eyed 
revolutions,   or   dictatorships   of   any  kind. 

The  secretary's  ruling  has  been  attacked,  according  to  dis- 
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patches  from  Washington,  by  Chairman  Johnson  of  the 
House  Immigration  Committee  and  Assistant  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Frances  P.  Garvan  on  the  ground  that  it  distinguishes 
between  things  without  a  difference;  members  of  both  parties 
ought  to  be  deported.  The  secretary's  earlier  decision  was 
challenged  in  the  Boston  court  on  the  same  ground  but  for 
the  opposite  reason ;  members  of  neither  should  be  deported. 
The  hearing  at  Boston  brought  to  light  a  document  which 
shows  that  since  December  last  the  attorney-general's  office 
has  itself  lumped  the  two  parties  together.  This  document 
was  the  "  strictly  confidential  letter  of  instructions  "  sent  out 
by  Frank  Burke,  assistant  director-in-chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Justice  at  Washington. 
It  was  a  seven-page  typewritten  letter  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 27 — less  than  a  week  before  the  raids — announcing  that 
the  grounds  for  the  deportations  in  these  cases  will  be  based  solely 
upon  membership  in  the  Communist  party  of  America  or  the  Com- 
munist-Labor party  and  for  that  reason  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
you  to  go  into  details  into  the  particular  activities  of  the  persons 
apprehended. 

The  instructions  stressed  the  utmost  importance  of  ascer- 
taining the  location  of  books  and  records,  securing  the  same 
at  the  time  of  the  arrests  and  obtaining  from  the  persons  ar- 
rested "  admissions  that  they  are  members  of  either  of  these 
parties."    To  quote  three  other  paragraphs: 

Violence  towards  any  alien  should  be  scrupulously  avoided.  Im^ 
mediately  upon  apprehending  an  alien,  he  should  be  thoroughly 
searched.  If  found  in  groups  in  meetings  rooms,  they  should  be 
lined  up  against  the  wall  and  there  searched ;  particular  evidence 
being  given  to  finding  the  membership  book,  in  which  connection  the 
search  of  the  pockets  will  not  be  sufficient.  .  .  . 

I  leave  it  entirely  to  your  discretion  as  to  the  method  by  which 
you  should  gain  access  to  such  places.  If,  due  to  the  local  conditions 
in  your  territory,  you  find  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to 
obtain  a  search  warrant  for  such  premises,  you  should  communicate 
with  the  local  authorities  a  few  hours  before  the  time  for  the  arrests 
is  set  and  request  a  warrant  to  search  the  premises.  .  .  . 

If  possible,  you  should  arrange  with  your  under-cover  informants 
to  have  meetings  of  the  Communist  party  and  the  Communist-Labor 
party  held  on  the  night  set.  I  have  been  informed  by  some  of  the 
bureau  offices  that  such  arrangements  will  be  made.  This,  of  course, 
would  facilitate  the  making  of  the  arrests.  .  .  . 

Representatives  of  the  district  attorney's  office  in  Boston 
have  denied  that  they  had  any  "  under-cover  informants " 
operating  in  Boston  or  New  England  in  connection  with  the 
meetings  and  the  raids;  if  there  were  any  such  they  were 
responsible  to  Washington.  But  the  hearing  closed  without 
any  official  evidence  disposing  of  testimony  on  this  score. 

In  his  argument  before  Judge  Anderson  last  week  Prof. 
Felix  Frankfurter  who  with  Prof.  Zachariah  Chaffee  appeared 
as  a"  friend  of  the  court,"  roundly  denounced  the  whole  pro- 
cedure of  the  federal  Department  of  Justice  as  a  "  hurly-burly 
and  mad  riot  of  illegality  for  which  there  is  no  parallel  in 
American  history."    He  went  on: 

This  whole  thing  is  a  seamless  web,  vicious  in  conception  and  ex- 
ecution. Each  separate  case  is  an  example  of  the  inherent  vice  with 
which  the  process  was  followed  out.  The  whole  proceeding  here 
fjrlls  without  the  bounds  of  elementary  decency  and  fairness. 

Professor  Frankfurter's  most  startling  point  had  to  deal 
with  the  exposure  of  the  fact  that  on  December  31,  four  days 
after  the  Department  of  Justice  sent  out  its  confidential  in- 
structions to  agents,  and  two  days  before  the  raids,  clearly  in 
anticipation  of  them  and  to  facilitate  their  reckless  execution, 
Anthony  Caminetti,  commissioner  general  of  immigration, 
sent  a  telegram  to  all  commissioners  of  immigration  and  in- 
spectors rescinding  a  paragraph  in  rule  22  which  read: 

(b)  At  the  beginning  of  the  hearing  under  the  warrant  of  arrest 
the  alien  shall  be  allowed  to  inspect  the  warrant  of  arrest  and  all 
the  evidence  on  which  it  was  issued,  and  shall  be  apprised  that  he 
may  be  represented  by  counsel. 

The   Caminetti   telegram  substituted    instead: 

Preferably  at  the  beginning  of  the  hearing  under  the  warrant  of 
arrest  or  at  any  rate  as  soon  as  such  hearing  has  proceeded  suf- 
ficiently in  the  development  of  the  facts  to  protect  the  government's 
interests,  the  alien  shall  be  allowed  to  inspect  the  warrant  of  arrest 


From  the  Xew  Commonwealth 


In  contrast  to  the  loose  American  organization  of  the 
middle  classes  for  their  special  interests  or  in  order  to 
keep  up  production  in  time  of  strike,  is  the  National 
Union  of  Citizens  of  England  which,  like  the  English 
Middle  Classes  Union,  has  formulated  a  definite  national 
program  challenging  the  right  of  either  capital  or  labor 
to  special  privilege. 

and  all  the  evidence  on  which  it  was  issued  and  shall  be  apprised 
that  thereafter  he  may  be  represented  by  counsel. 

The  best  that  the  assistant  district  attorney  could  do  to 
counter  the  exposure  was  to  show  that  it  was  a  reversion  to 
an  old  and  discarded  rule  rather  than  a  new  invention.  Secre- 
tary Wilson  was  absent  because  of  illness  on  December  31. 
Late  in  January  he  cancelled  the  order.  The  incident  was 
the  climax  of  the  train  of  evidence  which  showed  how,  to 
quote  Judge  Anderson, 

.  .  .  the  Department  of  Justice  stepped  in  and  took  possession 
of  practically  the  whole  field  of  activity  of  catching  and  deporting 
aliens.  The  Department  of  Labor  until  a  late  stage  in  the  proceed- 
ings practically  abrogated  its  functions. 

As  there  is  no  provision  under  which  search  warrants  may 
be  issued  under  the  immigration  law  and  as  the  Boston  district 
attorney's  office  has  been  all  too  barren  of  proof  as  to  the  em- 
ployment of  arrest  warrants,  one  sees  the  advantage  of  clear- 
ing the  skids  of  any  impedimenta  as  to  the  necessity  for 
warrants  at  all,  so  far  as  aliens  were  concerned,  in  advance  of 
the  wholesale  raids  which  ushered  in  the  new  year. 

The  question  of  the  reviewability  by  the  courts  of  decisions 
handed  down  by  an  administrative  tribunal  was  the  chief  point 
under  discussion  before  Judge  Anderson.  Here  he  sought 
light  from  the  attorneys  for  both  sides  and  the  amici  curiae. 
Could  the  court  go  behind  the  ruling  of  the  secretary  of  labor? 
The  deportation  statute  provides  that  the  latter's  decision  shall 
be  final,  but  in  analogous  cases  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
federal  courts  have  held  that  departmental  rulings  may  be 
upset  if  they  present  questions  of  the  law  rather  than  of  the 
facts.    How  much  a  man's  income  is — that  is  for  the  Treasury 
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Department  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Office  to  decide  and 
no  court  would  review  a  fair  finding.  Is  a  stock  dividend 
income?  That  is  a  definition  of  law  and  we  get  a  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  question  whether  the  program  of  the  Communist  party 
was  force  and  violence  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  was, 
Professor  Chaffee  urged,  such  a  question  of  interpretation  of 
law.  Just  because  the  Communist  party  repudiated  political 
action  through  the  ballot,  it  did  not  necessarily  mean  that  it 
was  out  for  shooting  and  bombs.  That  was  Secretary  Wilson's 
error ;  he  saw  no  possible  middle  course ;  yet  between  the  two 
lay  industrial  action. 

The  laws  of  eighteenth  century  England  to  punish  those 
who  stood  for  universal  suffrage,  like  the  laws  making  it  a 
crime  to  belong  to  Parnell's  Land  League,  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  invidious.  Is  a  similar  black  record  to  be  written 
by  administrative  act  on  the  present  page  of  American  history? 
Do  we  want  a  country  where  men  shall  be  seized  without 
judicial  order,  their  property  rifled  without  right,  where  they 
shall  be  held  for  days  and  subjected  to  inquisition  without 
access  to  counsel  ?  "  The  nearer  we  approach  to  human  rights, 
the  more  careful  the  courts  ought  to  be  to  be  on  guard,"  was 
the  way  Professor  Chaffee  left  it. 

NEW  LIGHT  ON  MEXICO 

IN  view  of  the  reported  capitulation  of  the  Carranza  gov- 
ernment to  the  insurrectionist  forces  in  Mexico  City, 
special  interest  attaches  to  the  report  of  the  last  American 
commission  of  social  observers  to  Mexico  which  returned  only 
a  few  weeks  ago.  This  commission  was  sent  jointly  by 
the  Peace  Committee  of  Philadelphia,  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends  and  the  American  Friends'  Service  Commit- 
tee to  report  on  the  possibilities  of  educational  and  social  serv- 
ice in  the  neighbor  republic.  The  report  made  on  their 
return  by  Arthur  L.  Richie  and  Francis  R.  Taylor  points 
to  the  large  field  in  Mexico  for  just  the  kind  of  helpfulness 
which  during  the  war  has  introduced  American  methods  of 
social  work  and  education  over  a  large  part  of  Europe  and 
the  Near  East.  The  greatest  and  most  immediate  need,  ac- 
cording to  this  report,  would  seem  to  be  more  educational 
opportunities.  In  a  communication  to  the  Survey,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor writes: 

Education  is  pitiably  inadequate.  There  are  practically  no  schools 
in  the  republic  above  the  sixth  grade.  Two  preparatories  in  the  city 
of  Mexico  are  the  exceptions  to  this,  and  some  of  the  missions  sup- 
port schools  that  go  a  trifle  higher.  An  excellent  start  has  been  made 
in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities  to  build  adequate  schools.  In  Victoria, 
a  large  school  building,  around  a  patio  in  the  typical  Mexican  fash- 
ion, is  a  hopeful  sign  of  advance.  Most  of  the  schools  are  kept  in 
converted  dwellings,  built  directly  on  the  street,  with  few  windows 
and  very  little  equipment.  In  fact,  equipment  is  not  essential.  Many 
schools  are  run  with  one  textbook  to  three  or  four  pupils  who  recite 
in  turn.  They  bring  their  own  chairs  and  use  slates  instead  of  paper. 
Their  appearance  reminds  one  of  the  old  schools  of  early  colonial 
days. 

The  University  of  Mexico  consists  largely  of  the  two  schools  of 
medicine  and  law,  and  an  academic  department  that  goes  about  one 
year  above  high  school  grade.  For  higher  education  it  is  practically 
necessary  to  go  abroad. 

In  their  formal  report,  the  two  Friends  add  that  the  two 
high  schools  in  Mexico  City  are  liberally  supplied  with  scholar- 
ship offers  from  the  best  American  colleges  and  universities ; 
but  that  the  students  are  handicapped  in  accepting  these  not 
only  by  poverty  but  also  by  Mexican  social  standards  which 
prevent  the  students  from  certain  classes  from  "  working  their 
way  through."  As  regards  economic  improvement,  they  found 
an  almost  complete  lack  of  banking  and  saving  facilities  which 
would  encourage  thrift  and  industry: 

The  smaller  towns  have  never  had  any  banks.  The  Mexican  is 
rarely  provident  in  his  habits  anyhow,  and  efforts  to  teach  him  thrift 
are  often  disappointing.  It  is  a  most  desirable  endeavor,  however, 
especially  for  those  who,  after  the  farm  instruction,  will  need  a  little 
capital  to  start  a  farm.  Some  of  the  workers  would  appreciate 
opportunities  for  regular  saving.  In  this  there  is  an  opening  for 
voluntary  service. 


The  report  on  public  health  service,  and  especially  that  on 
the  condition  of  existing  hospitals,  describes  conditions  as  so 
bad  that  it  is  almost  unbelievable  that  just  across  the  border  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world  prides  itself  upon  its  missionary 
philanthropy  in  this  field.  But  there  are  other  fields  of  neigh- 
borly help  even  more  removed  from  politics.  One  of  the 
most  apparent  of  Mexico's  evils,  say  the  authors  of  this  re- 
port, is  the  ubiquitous  "  orphan." 

Around  every  railroad  station  and  in  the  streets  of  every  town 
and  city,  flock  numbers  of  children,  ranging  from  four  to  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Many  of  these  sleep  in  the  stations  or  on  the  plat- 
forms, or  piled  up  in  heaps,  for  warmth,  in  protected  street  corners 
and  eke  out  an  existence  from  the  few  coppers  tossed  to  them  from 
the  car  windows.    Most  of  them  are  said  to  be  illegitimates. 

In  the  Federal  District,  where  alone  statistics  are  available,  il- 
legitimacy runs  about  28  per  cent  of  the  total  births,  and  in  some 
schools  statistics  in  country  districts  as  high  as  35  to  40  per  cent.  In 
addition  to  the  bastards,  some  children  are  trained  by  their  parents 
to  beg. 

Of  the  general  situation,  Mr.  Taylor  gives  the  following 
impressions : 

As  to  the  so-called  "  revolution,"  one  can  only  surmise.  Obregon's 
supporters  were  complaining  that  the  Carranzista  administration 
allowed  no  electioneering  for  any  candidate  but  Bonillas.  Whether 
true  or  not,  it  was  an  impressive  fact  that  great  quantities  of  political 
printing  were  in  evidence  all  along  the  rail  routes.  Most  of  this 
was  of  the  Bonillas  persuasion,  but  Gonzales  and  Obregon  posters 
and  appeals  were  much  in  evidence  and  were  not  molested.  One 
would  deduce  from  this  that  the  popular  appeal  was  an  important 
element  in  carrying  the  election,  in  spite  of  the  small  suffrage,  and 
also  that  the  preeminence  of  the  Bonillas  campaign  literature  evi- 
denced greater  support,  even  though  that  support  may  have  come 
from  the  administration. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  war  weariness  of  the  people  would  give  no 
encouragement  to  a  military  candidate.  This  factor  was  openly  cited 
against  Obregon's  standing.  The  reports  of  the  revolution  are,  there- 
fore, a  logical  event  from  the  election  situation,  though  no  one 
seemed  to  anticipate  such  a  move  until  after  the  election  in  July. 
Just  what  the  situation  is  we  shall  be  unable  to  judge  for  some  time. 
Sonora  is  not  one  of  the  most  important  states.  Its  mountains  have 
rendered  its  pacification  almost  impossible,  and  it  has  therefore  be- 
come the  haven  of  all  the  malcontents  in  the  country. 

One  can  say  with  certainty  that  Mexico  has  only  destruction  to 
gain  from  another  revolution.  There  is  no  distinctive  idealism  that 
any  new  faction  can  claim  that  will  justify  violent  interruption  of 
the  attempts  now  under  way  to  return  to  normal  conditions.  There 
are  evil  elements  in  the  Carranza  regime.  Many  inconsistencies, 
much  graft  and  some  personal  characteristics  are  repeatedly  urged 
against  him  and  his  administration,  but  hardly  more  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  hear  against  the  organization  rule  in  the  cities  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

In  any  event,  Carranza's  government  means  a  civil  effort ;  another 
revolution  would  merely  postpone  the  establishment  of  some  kind  of 
civil  control  for  another  period  of  years,  until  a  new  coterie  of 
"  outs  "  supplanted  the  present  "  ins."  The  Sonora  movement  has  no 
program  except  to  oust  Carranza.  No  party  can  effect  all  the  re- 
forms that  even  the  Carranza  government  has  promised  without  years 
of  educational  effort.  If  we  could  but  realize  that  fundamental  fact, 
much  of  the  loose  thinking  and  more  of  the  loose  talk  would  be 
stilled.  Mexico  needs  to  be  "  cleaned  up,"  she  needs  it  badly,  and 
her  strong  men  realize  it.  She  does  not  need  it  along  military  lines. 
She  has  been  soldiered  well-nigh  to  exhaustion.  What  she  wants 
and  needs  is  an  outstanding  sympathy,  administered  with  tact  and 
understanding,  that  will  apply  material  aid  and  education,  engineer- 
ing and  inspiration  talent  to  her  vexing  problems,  without  appear- 
ance of  patronage  or  superiority.  Perhaps  she  ought  not  to  be  proud 
or  to  resent  criticism,  but  such  is  the  fact,  and  we  do  well  to  know 
the  truth  before  attempting  the  remedy.  She  has  a  civilization  and 
culture  of  great  antiquity,  long  ante-dating  the  Anglo-Saxon.  We 
have  no  more  right  to  presume  our  institutions  the  ideal  and  ultimate 
solution  of  her  difficulties  than  had  Germany  to  seek  universal  appli- 
cation of  kultur.  That  being  granted,  however,  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  do  our  uttermost  to  help  along  the  lines  available.  There  was 
never  a  time  when  more  of  the  splendid  young  life  of  Mexico  drew 
its  main  inspiration  from  American  institutions  and  ideals.  Whether 
they  like  it  or  not,  they  inevitably  pattern  after  us  and  are  yearly 
becoming  more  like  us  in  the  fundamental  ideals  that  actuate  their 
thinkers.  In  no  line  is  this  more  pronounced  than  in  education.  If 
we  have  that  influence,  we  have  the  future  of  the  country  in  our  keep- 
ing. Shall  we  be  wise  enough,  discerning  enough,  patient  enough  to 
be  satisfied  to  conserve  and  develop  that  peaceful  method  of  penetra- 
tion to  the  unbounded  limits  of  which  it  is  capable,  or  shall  we  be  so 
rash,  so  dull  or  so  unteachable  as  to  think  we  can  succeed,  where 
Germany  failed,  in  carrying  civilization  on  the  point  of  the  bayonet? 
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The  League  of  Nations 
at  Work 

IN  all  the  discussion  of  the  political  problems  around  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  American  press  has  given  very 
little  space  to  reporting  the  actual  work  already  accom- 
plished by  the  League  since  its  official  inauguration  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  last,  and  the  constructive  plans  under  way.  The  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference,  since  it  was  held  in  Washington, 
has  of  course  aroused  a  certain  amount  of  interest;  but  for- 
eign delegates  to  it  have  been  astonished  to  find  how  little  the 
significance  of  this  stupendous  undertaking  and  promise  for 
the  future  has  penetrated  the  consciousness  of  the  American 
people. 

Parallel  with  the  developments  in  the  field  of  indus- 
try and  labor  have  been  equally  important  developments 
in  the  field  of  public  health;  and  it  is  these  that  are  more 
particularly  taken  up  here.  Without  overstressing  the  point, 
it  may  be  said  that  out  of  the  world  war  against  the  Germans 
there  has  arisen  a  world  war  against  the  germs,  waged  by 
the  twenty-eight  states  which  form  the  membership  of  the 
League  with  the  same  determination  to  win  a  complete  victory, 
as  was  shown  in  the  fighting. 

The  International  Health  Office  was  established  to  bring 
together  in  common  association  the  various  national  and  semi- 
official agencies  which  seek  to  improve  health,  prevent  disease 
and  mitigate  suffering  throughout  the  world.  A  carefully 
worked  out  proposal  for  its  aims,  constitution  and  working 
Scheme  was  recently  adopted  by  the  council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  is  now  in  process  of  being  carried  into  effect. 
The  only  limit  to  its  activities  is  that  these  are  restricted  to 
public  health  questions  which  can  best  be  met  by  international 
consideration  and  standardized  action.  There  was  already 
in  existence  an  organization  of  Allied  governments  for  that 
purpose;  and  it  was  decided  to  incorporate  this,  the  Office 
International  d'Hygiene  Publique,  with  the  new  office  and 
make  it  a  bureau  of  the  League.  At  a  conference  held  in  Lon- 
don, last  summer,  it  was  agreed,  moreover,  to  give  the  national 
Red  Cross  Societies,  through  their  international  league,  a 
share  in  the  new  international  plan. 

The  permanent  organization  of  the  international  health 
section  of  the  League  of  Nations  consists  of  an  international 
general  committee,  an  executive  committee  and  an  inter- 
national health  office.  The  general  committee,  for  the  present, 
consists  of  delegates  appointed  by  all  the  governments  repre- 
sented on  the  Committee  of  the  Office  International  d'Hygiene 
Publique,  including  those  which,  though  not  signatory  to  the 
covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  have  signed  the  Conven- 
tion of  Rome  of  1907.  The  general  committee  will  on 
specific  questions  act  through  subcommittees,  and  any  delegate 

entitled  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  technical  advisers,  who, 
lowever,  may  not  vote  unless  at  the  request  of  a  delegate  the 
president  of  the  committee  permits  such  an  adviser  to  sit 
and  vote  as  his  deputy. 

The  executive  committee  consists  of  delegates  of  the  states 
permanently  represented  on  the  council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  two  members  elected  by  the  general  committee,  its 
president,  a  representative  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
and  a  representative  chosen  by  the  governing  body  of  the 
Labor  Conference  of  the  League.  It  also  is  entitled  to  form 
sub-committees  and  to  call  in  technical  advisers  without  vot- 
ing power.  The  members  of  the  executive  committee  hold 
their  appointment  for  three  years  but  may  be  reappointed  or 
reelected. 

The  International  Health  Office  is  administered  by  a 
medical  secretary  appointed  by  the  executive  committee  and 
has  the  right  of  direct  access  to  the  secretary-general  of  the 
League  and  of  communicating  directly  with  all  government 
lealth  offices.     He  is  entitled  also  to  attend  all  meetings  of 


the  executive  and  general  committees  and  is  ex-officio  a 
member  of  all  committees.  His  power,  therefore,  is  very 
great. 

The  staff  of  the  nealth  office  is  appointed  by  the  executive 
committee,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  secretary, 
and  includes  persons  of  different  nationalities.  The  office 
is  to  be  maintained  at  the  seat  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Office  International  d'Hygiene  Publique, 
for  the  present,  though  merged  with  the  new  international 
organization,  are  to  continue  in  Paris,  though  subject  to  the 
new  committees  and  office. 

So  much  for  the  organization.  Among  the  practical  methods 
of  work  contemplated  for  the  near  future,  in  addition  to  the 
general  duty  of  advising  the  League  of  Nations  in  matters 
affecting  health,  there  are  mainly  five: 

To  bring  administrative  health  authorities  in  different  countries 
into  closer  relationship  with  each  other; 

To  organize  means  of  more  rapid  interchange  of  information  on 
matters  where  immediate  precautions  against  disease  may  be  re- 
quired (e.g.  epidemics),  and  to  simplify  methods  for  acting  rapidly 
on  such  information  where  it  affects  more  than  one  country; 

To  provide  a  ready  organization  for  securing  or  revising  neces- 
sary international  agreements  for  administrative  action  in  matters 
of  health,  and  more  particularly  for  examining  those  subjects  which 
it  is  proposed  to  bring  before  the  executive  and  general  committees, 
with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of  international  conventions; 

To  be  advisory  to  the  International  Labor  Office  on  health  ques- 
tions ; 

To  confer  with  and,  when  requested,  to  advise  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  and  other  authorized  voluntary  organizations. 

The  interchange  of  information  mentioned  in  the  second 
point  is  expected  to  be  sufficiently  complete  to  constitute  a 
clearing  house  for,  all  nations  on  matters  of  public  health. 
The  International  Health  Office  will  collect-  copies  of  laws, 
regulations,  orders  and  public  reports,  send  to  each  country 
weekly  explanatory  lists  of  documents  received — including 
important  semi-official  contributions — and  distribute  copies  of 
such  documents  to  countries  applying  for  them.  In  this  way 
any  nation  can,  within  a  few  weeks,  know  what  any  other 
nation  is  doing  in  meeting  some  specific  f  vjblic  health  problem ; 
and  the  health  officers  of  all  states  will  be  currently  informed  ■ 
of  the  progress  of  public  health  legislation  and  work  the 
world  over. 

In  addition,  the  Health  Office  will  itself  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Office  International  d'Hygiene  Publique  in 
publishing  a  monthly  bulletin  and  abstracts  of  the  most  impor- 
tant administrative  health  measures  in  different  countries.  Its 
publications  will  not,  however,  attempt  the  impossible  task  of 
summarizing  the  world's  medical  literature.  In  the  same  way, 
while  not  offering  to  replace  the  international  conferences  of 
medical  and  scientific  societies,  the  International  Health  Office 
proposes  to  keep  in  touch  with  them  and,  if  necessary,  to  aid 
them  in  matters  relating  to  international  action. 

Of  immediate  importance,  in  view  of  the  appalling  situation 
in  regard  to  epidemic  diseases  in  eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  is 
international  organization  to  combat  plague,  cholera,  yellow 
fever,  typhus,  small  pox,  influenza.  At  present  every  efficient 
national  public  health  office  seeks  to  obtain  as  best  it  can  in- 
formation on  the  prevalence  of  these  diseases  in  other  coun- 
tries, so  as  to  make  its  plans  accordingly.  The  International 
Health  Office,  by  issuing  weekly  statements  to  them,  will 
supplement  the  information  secured  directly  or  make  isolated 
action  in  the  matter  unnecessary.  In  addition  to  general  con- 
ferences, the  arrangement  of  special  group  conferences  of  the 
representatives  of  neighboring  countries  is  contemplated  as  a 
means  of  determining  official  action  and  limiting  the  spread 
of  serious  epidemics.  And,  insofar  as  epidemics  often  have 
their  origin  or  most  severe  and  widespread  occurrence  in  un- 
developed and  primitive  countries,  the  "  dangerous  hinter- 
lands "  of  civilized  nations,  the  sending  out  of  expert  inter- 
national missions  is  planned  to  promote  international  action 
or  to  stimulate  action  by  the  powers  most  immediately  con- 
cerned. 


Adjustment   of   earlier   sanitary  conventions    to    the 


new 
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political  map  of  the  world  and  the  revision  of  the  Paris  Inter- 
national Sanitary  Conventions  of  1905  and  191 1  are  objects 
of  immediate  necessity.  New  conditions,  unforeseen  before 
the  war,  demand  other  additions  and  revisions;  new  methods 
of  manufacture,  new  channels  of  trade  require  to  be  dealt  with 
internationally  to  safeguard  the  health  both  of  workers  and 
of  consumers.  The  administrative  problems  in  relation  to 
anthrax,-  for  instance,  demand  early  international  agree- 
ment. 

Closely  related  to  matters  already  earnestly  taken  up  by  the 
International  Labor  Conference  is  the  sanitary  regulation 
of  international  transportation,  especially  of  maritime  trade, 
including  unification  of  health  requirements  in  ports  and 
harbors,  the  protection  of  crews  against  infectious  diseases, 
medical  treatment  of  sailors  (especially  for  venereal  diseases) 
and  other  matters  in  which  international  action  is  called  for. 
Health  insurance  obviously  is  another  big  field  on  which 
representatives  of  industry  and  of  public  health  must  come 
together  internationally  if  its  full  potentialities  for  health 
preservation  and  betterment  are  to  be  exploited. 

The  prominent  part  taken  by  the  Red  Cross  Societies 
during  the  war — though  some  of  them  have  less  of  an  of- 
ficial status  than  the  American — has  made  it  seem  advisable 
to  take  them  into  the  new  organization  as  an  integral  part, 
the  more  valuable  because  more  readily  adjusted  to  new 
problems  and  calls  than  are  public  offices  created  by  statute. 
The  partnership  of  the  International  Health  Office  and  of  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  will,  it  is  expected,  be  fruitful 
chiefly  along  three  lines:  agreement  on  routine  educational 
work  in  sanitary  matters;  on  measures  to  be  taken  to  deal 
with  emergencies  in  countries  requiring  international  as- 
sistance; to  keep  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  supplied 
with  information  not  otherwise  obtainable. 

Considering  the  short  time  of  its  existence,  even  skeptics 
must  admit  that  in  this  instance  the  council  of  the  League 
has  well  advanced  the  project  of  world  integration  with  which 
it  was  charged.  From  the  most  recent  accounts,  it  appears 
that  in  these  four  months  it  has  accomplished  a  number  of 
other  constructive  tasks,  mainly,  of  course,  through  the  un- 
official preparatory  work  done  while  its  official  status  was  as 
yet  incomplete.  The  council  itself,  a  small  executive  body 
of  men  representing  five  great  and  four  small  powers,  since 
January  has  met  four  times  and  is  preparing  the  agenda  for  a 
meeting  of  the  whole  assembly  (three  representatives  of  all 
members  of  the  League)  at  an  early  date.  The  secretariat 
at  the  present  time  has  a  staff  of  about  one  hundred  men  of 
various  nationalities,  equipped  with  special  knowledge  in  the 
different  branches  of  work.  It  is  temporarily  located  in  Lon- 
don, while  the  permanent  seat  of  the  League  is  still  under 
discussion,  and  is  divided  into  ten  departments:  legal,  man- 
dates, international  health,  transit,  international  bureaus, 
political,  administrative  commissions,  economic,  public  informa- 
tion and  financial. 

The  first  actual  accomplishment  was  the  appointment,  in 
February,  of  a  committee  to  work  out  a  plan  for  a  permanent 
court  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes.  On  this 
committees  of  twelve  famous  jurists  the  United  States  is 
represented  by  Elihu  Root.  Their  plan,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  ready  to  be  submitted  to  the  assembly  when  it  meets. 

The  International  Labor  Conference  in  Washington,  it  will 
be  remembered,  approved  six  draft  conventions,  dealing  with 
the  eight-hour  day  and  the  forty-eight  hour  week,  the  protec- 
tion of  women  in  industry  (forbidding  night  work  and  allow- 
ing mothers  six  weeks  off  before  and  after  childbirth),  the 
protection  of  children  in  industry  (adopting  a  minimum  age 
of  fourteen  years  and  forbidding  nightwork  for  those  under 
eighteen),  the  establishment  of  public  employment  offices  and 
unemployment  insurance.  In  addition  to  these  conventions, 
which  take  the  form  of  recommendations  to  the  different 
nations  for  early  enactment  where  not  yet  in  force,  are  re- 
commendations regarding  dangerous  trades  and  precarious 
employment. 


The  International  Labor  Office  is  now  nearly  com- 
pletely organized,  with  Albert  Thomas,  of  France,  as  director- 
general  and  a  governing  body  of  twenty-four  representatives 
of  government,  labor  and  capital.  It  has  begun  not  only  the 
collection  but  also  the  publication  of  world  labor  data  and  has 
called  a  second  international  conference,  to  meet  in  Genoa  in 
June,  to  consider  more  especially  the  subject  of  seamen's  labor. 

Owing  to  the  insistence,  more  particularly,  of  the  small 
states  represented  in  the  League,  the  Permanent  Commission 
for  Disarmament  is  to  be  constituted  at  the  next  council  meet- 
ing and  will  at  once  consider  recommendations  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  armaments,  for  the  interchange  of  information  on 
armaments  and  for  the  removal  of  private  profit  in  their 
manufacture. 

More  advanced  is  the  work  on  behalf  of  freedom  of  com- 
munications and  transit.  A  world  conference  is  to  be  held 
shortly  to  consider  the  safeguarding  of  international  transporta- 
tion— and  more  especially  that  of  the  newly  created  inland 
states,  especially  on  the  rivers  Rhine,  Danube,  Elbe,  Niemen, 
Oder  and  other  inland  waterways  and  on  certain  railroads. 
It  will  seek  to  make  an  end  to  embittering  discriminations 
between  states  which  still  persist. 

Report  of  certain  infractions  of  treaty  stipulations  with 
regard  to  the  protection  of  racial,  religious  and  linguistic 
minorities  has  led  to  active  preparation  of  machinery  to  carry 
out  the  responsibilities  accepted  by  the  League  in  this  regard 
in  the  treaty  with  Poland.  Similar  provisions  in  pending 
treaties  with  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania  and  Jugoslavia  will 
also  be  enforced  impartially  by  an  international  commission. 
The  council  has  drawn  up,  and  has  ready  for  approval,  treaty 
stipulations  concerning  mandates  over  the  former  German 
colonies  (with  their  thirteen  million  native  inhabitants)  and 
territories  formerly  subject  to  the  Turkish  empire.  Plans 
have  been  prepared  for  the  appointment  of  a  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission  to  receive  the  annual  reports  of  states 
responsible  for  mandates  and  supervise  their  mandatory  ac- 
tivity on  behalf  of  the  League. 

Active  administrative  work  is  already  carried  on  by  the 
League  directly  in  the  Saar  Valley  with  its  population  of 
650,000.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  an  international  commission  on 
which  France,  Belgium,  Denmark  and  Canada  are  represented 
and  which  will  remain  in  office  until  a  plebiscite  determines 
the  permanent  allegiance  of  this  territory  fifteen  years  hence. 
Another  commission,  in  this  case  entrusted  to  a  single  high 
commissioner,  Sir  Reginald  Tower,  administers  for  the  League 
the  free  city  of  Danzig.  He  has  called  an  election  to  be  held 
this  month  and  drafted  a  permanent  constitution,  to  be  laid 
before  a  constituent  assembly. 

This  month  also  sees  the  first  international  financial  con- 
ference under  the  auspices  of  the  council.  The  invitation 
contained  a  detailed  questionnaire  relating  to  taxes,  budgets, 
debts,  exports  and  other  economic  matters  of  importance;  and 
certain  far  reaching  recommendations  are  expected  to  come 
out  of  it. 

A  Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Russia,  authorized  by  the 
council  in  February,  has  been  appointed  but  is  still  awaiting 
the  certainty  of  reception  by  the  Soviet  government  (or 
"  directorate "  as  it  is  called  in  international  diplomatic 
parlance). 

The  total  administrative  cost  of  this  great  international 
office  is  almost  negligible  when  distributed  among  the  par- 
ticipant nations;  the  share  of  Canada,  for  instance,  amounting 
to  only  $64,000.  It  amounted  to  $600,000  up  to  March  31 ; 
and  the  total  budget  for  the  first  fiscal  year  is  $2,500,000,  of 
which  over  one-4ialf  has  already  been  paid  in. 

Altogether,  whatever  views  one  may  hold  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  of  the  Peace  Treaty  to  which  it  is  linked,  the 
execution  of  some  of  its  tasks,  including  humane  provisions 
of  epoch  making  significance,  is  evidently  being  tackled  with 
promptitude  and  business  efficiency.  In  the  midst  of  vehement 
international  bickerings  and  controversies  there  is  quietly 
growing  up  the  practical  embodiment  of  good-will  and  coopera- 
tion we  all  have  hoped  for.  Bruno  Lasker. 
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The  England  the  Workers  Want 


A  Mine  Leader's  View 
By  Robert  Smillie 


OF     THE     MINERS     FEDERATION     OF    GREAT    BRITAIN 


[This  article  is  a  digest  of  Mr.  Smillie's  conver 
use  here.  He  gives  his  answers  to  questions  ivhick 
it  which  the  British  workers  want?  When  do  th 
about  it?  The  mine  leader  answers  that  they  wish  a  so 
state  socialism.  So,  with  every  demand  for  nationaliza 
means  decentralization  of  power. 

Mr.  Smillie  has  recently  broken  down  in  health,  and  h 
the  miners.  The  labor  groups  interpret  this  as  a  tempor 
return  to  full  power.  He  is  sixty-three  years  old,  and  h 
unlikely  that  he  will  be  able  to  resume  full  executive  re 
remove  his  personality  and  influence  from  the  labor  mo 
utterly  quench  the  forces  released  by  his  will. 

There  will  be  no  swift  solution  in  the  British  mining 
the  other  hand,  the  miners  will  never  again  (in  the  opin 
duction  for  a  system  of  private  ownership,  making  profi 
be  various  make-shifts,  considerable  muddle  and  then  a 
late."  Mr.  Smillie  will  continue  to  be  of  influence  in  fo 
England. — Arthur  GleAson.] 

I  DISCUSSED  with  a  wealthy  and  Christian  coal- 
owner  the  other  day  the  question  of  socialism,  and  I  told 
him  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  square  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  with  present-day  commercial  conditions. 
My  friend  admitted  that,  but  said,  "  Well,  but  we  are  in  it 
and  what  are  we  to  do  ?  "  When  I  examined  witnesses  at 
the  Coal  Commission  I  had  before  me  not  only  my  little  vil- 
lage in  Lanarkshire,  and  the  poverty  and  the  miserable  homes 
there,  but  the  slums  of  the  great  cities  and  the  palaces  and 
the  mansions  of  the  idle  class.  Anyone  knowing  the  poverty 
of  the  people  and  the  terrible  conditions  existing  in  the  min- 
ing community  for  so  many  years  and  realizing  that  the 
classes  "  who  toiled  not,  neither  did  they  spin,"  had  been  liv- 
ing on  the  money  that  should  have  gone  to  feed,  clothe,  house, 
and  educate  his  class,  would  be  a  knave  and  a  traitor  to  his 
people  if  he  did  not  keep  it  in  mind,  and  let  the  other  class 
know  that  he  had  not  forgotten  it. 

One  who  truly  represents  the  workers  has  always  before 
his  eyes  the  misery,  the  infant  mortality,  the  death-rate  of  his 
class,  and  the  position  of  the  upper  class.  Always  he  has  in 
his  vision  this  contrast. 

The  Coal  Commission  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  getting 
into  respectable  company.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing with  dukes.  We  were  not  introduced.  Some  of  them  in 
the  witness  chair  were  not  sure  of  their  minimum  living  wage 
within  a  few  thousands.     But  they  were  very  nice. 

It  has  been  alleged  in  certain  quarters  that  I  desired  to 
score  against  those  dukes.  I  had  no  such  desire;  but  with 
my  colleagues  I  wished  simply  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  We 
do  not  blame  them  as  individuals  at  all,  but  the  system  of 
which  they  are  a  part  is  wrong,  and  we  wanted  them  to  come 
to  give  us  the  information  desired,  with  a  view  to  helping  to 
put  it  right. 

Dukes,  earls  and  marquises,  as  well  as  capitalists,  are  en- 
titled to  be  content,  but  the  working  people,  landless  and  dis- 
possessed, and  living  in  the  slums — God  never  expected  them 
to  be  content  with  these  conditions. 

I  am  out  to  rouse  the  people  up  to  the  dignity  of  man.  It 
is  not  true  to  say  that  I  am  out  to  breed  rebellion  or  bloody 


sations,  letters,  and  public  talks,  corrected  by  him  for 
many  have  been  putting.  What  kind  of  society  is 
ey  expect  to  begin  to  get  it?  How  are  they  going 
cialislic  society,  which  will  not  be  a  bureaucracy,  not 
tion,  they  include  a  demand  for  workers'  control,  which 

as  had  to  withdraw  from  his  executive  duties  as  head  of 
ary  situation,  and  express  the  hope  that  he  will  later 
e  has  been  ill  from  time  to  time  in  recent  years.  It  is 
sponsibility  in  the  near  future.  But,  living,  he  can  not 
vement.     And   not   even   death   could   undo   his  work,   or 

situation.  Nationalization  has  not  yet  won  the  day.  On 
ion  of  such  leaders  as  Vernon  Hartshorn)  give  full  pro- 
ts  for  a  group  of  non-producers.     The  British  way  will 

solution.  "  The  British  are  always  late,  but  never  too 
rming   public   opinion    from    many    hundred  platforms   in 


revolution  if  that  can  be  avoided.  Rather  I  wish  to  convince 
the  people  that  it  is  their  business  to  unite,  by  constitutional 
means  if  possible,  to  overturn  the  present  system  and  enable 
the  people  to  live  happier  lives. 

We  are  not  going  to  sit  down  content  with  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  No  man  has  the  right  to  call  himself  a  man 
who  is  contented  with  matters  as  they  are.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  men  and  women  and  children  are  the  exploited  class 
who  have  never  more  than  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks'  sav- 
ings to  keep  them  going  until  another  pay-time  comes  round. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  convince  myself  that  one  group 
should  live  on  the  best  things  that  are  produced,  and  the  other 
group,  the  producers,  continually  be  kept  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  As  a  child  I  was  taught  that  it  was  God's  doing. 
It  is  not  God's  doing,  but  man's  doing.  It  is  no  use  being 
discontented  unless  one  spreads  the  discontent  as  far  as  one 
can.  Five  hundred  peers  own  a  third  of  the  country,  four 
thousand  landlords  own  half,  and  the  other  half  is  held  by 
the  smaller  people.  If  we  could  prove  to  any  of  those  titled 
people,  back  to  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  that  they 
had  soiled  their  hands  with  honest  toil,  they  would  commit 
suicide. 

In  recent  years  the  younger  generation  of  mine  workers 
have  had  greater  opportunities  of  at  least  an  elementary  edu- 
cation, and  the  schoolmaster  has  been  abroad  among  them  in 
the  shape  of  what  is  sometimes  termed  the  agitator,  and  it. 
has  set  many  of  them  thinking  and  asking  themselves  the 
question  whether  it  is  necessary  for  the  mining  population, 
which  with  its  families  numbers  almost  an  eighth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  to  continue  living  practically  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  badly  housed,  and  with  no  voice  at  all  in 
the  determination  of  its  own  destiny. 

Up  to  recent  years  the  mine  owners  (who,  it  is  true,  have 
latterly  met  the  men's  representatives  and  recognized  their 
organization  as  a  body  to  be  negotiated  with)  declined  to 
supply  any  information  about  the  inner  working  of  the  indus- 
trial concerns;  and  they  have  denied,  in  fact,  the  miners'  right 
to  question  the  justification  of  the  enormous  profits  which 
were  being  earned  in  the  trade  while  wages  were  continually 
kept  down  to  the  mere  existence  point. 
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The  thinkers  among  the  miners  have  by  persistent  agitation 
among  their  fellows  broadened  the  outlook  of  the  minds  of 
the  mine  workers,  and  have  undoubtedly  brought  about  the 
claims  which  have  recently  been  promulgated  for  a  higher 
standard  of  life  and  for  a  reorganization  of  the  mining  indus- 
try on  lines  which  would  give  the  mine  workers  a  voice  in  the 
industrial  as  well  as  the  commercial  side  of  the  business. 

To  put  it  quite  plainly,  they  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  lives  of  mine  workers  which  are  invested  in  the  min- 
ing industry  ought  to  count  on  at  least  as  high  a  plane  as  the 
capital  which  has  been  invested  by  the  owners  of  the  mines. 

My  boys  and  your  boys  were  "  out  there."  They  were 
told  they  were  fighting  for  the  honor  of  their  country.  We 
cannot  afford  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  young,  when  such  as 
they  cannot  claim  the  land  they  have  defended.  Was  it  for 
their  land  that  the  lads  laid  down  their  lives  and  spilt  their 
blood?  Was  it  really  for  their  own  land?  No;  but  for  the 
land  of  those  people  who  are  wrongly  in  possession  of  it,  and 
who  would  never  let  them  live  a  day  unless  payment  were 
made  of  whatever  blackmail  may  be  agreed  to.  If  we  are  still 
going  to  leave  the  land  which  the  men  have  defended  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  people,  and  also  retain  conscription,  it  will 
mean  that  our  lads  have  died  in  vain,  and  their  blood  will 
rise  and  cry  out  against  them. 

Nationalization  of  the  Land 
The  cooperators  have  recently  been  purchasing  some  land, 
but  I  am  not  out  for  a  few  acres  of  land  for  the  cooperative 
movement;  I  am  out  for  the  whole  of  the  land  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  a  millionaire  can  have  a  soul. 
It  seems  almost  impossible  for  a  man  who  is  enormously 
wealthy  to  possess  a  soul  and  know  that  thousands  of  little 
children  are  dying  from  want  and  starvation  in  the  slums, 
largely  as  the  outcome  of  his  possessions.  The  king  and  queen 
are  said  to  have  visited  the  slums,  but  it  is  well  known  that 
they  very  seldom  see  a  slum  at  all.  Kings  and  queens  ought 
to  have  sufficient  intelligence  to  know  this. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  Coal  Commission  was  not  the 
question  of  profiteering — and  the  government  was  more  guilty 
of  profiteering  than  the  employers  were;  it  was  the  hous- 
ing. The  dreadful  conditions  disclosed  were  known  to  the 
ruling  and  possessing  classes  long  ago,  and  they  need  not  hold 
up  their  hands  in  holy  horror  now.  The  characteristic  indi- 
vidualistic movement  was  absolutely  without  soul.  It  is  some- 
times suggested  that  if  the  workers  had  decent  homes  they 
would  not  keep  them  clean,  but  when  the  workers  withdraw 
their  wives  and  daughters  from  service  in  the  rich  man's 
home,  will  that  class  keep  their  houses  tidy  ?  Will  the  countess 
keep  her  daughter  clean? 

Feeling  these  things,  I  can't  avoid  giving  expression  to 
them.  When  I  was  a  lad,  I  began  to  wonder  why  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  had  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and 
I  got  fifteen  bob  a  week.  For  doing  nothing  he  received  a 
shilling  on  every  ton  of  coal  raised,  and  I  got  eleven  pence 
for  risking  my  life. 

We  have  willing  and  skilled  workers,  and  a  beautiful  coun- 
try. It  is  not  God's  fault  at  all  that  our  people  are  not  pros- 
perous and  happy.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  organize  the  land 
and  machinery  to  produce.  Our  workers  will  produce,  if 
we  get  the  guarantee  that  production  is  not  to  make  mil- 
lionaires, but  to  make  comfortable,  happy  homes.  I  want  to 
produce.     The  workers  want  to  produce. 

But  there  never  can  be  industrial  peace  until  the  land  is 
nationalized,  until  the  railways,  mines  and  key  industries  are 
nationalized ;  and  until  the  workers  have  control  of  the  con- 


ditions of  their  working  life,  along  the  lines  of  the  miners' 
bill  and  the  railwaymen's  demand.  Whitley  councils  are  not 
what  we  mean,  nor  the  National  Industrial  Conference,  nor 
grievance  committees.  We  mean  control  of  all  the  process, 
of  discipline  and  management,  commercial,  financial — a  joint 
control,  half  by  all  the  workers,  half  by  the  state.  The 
miners  and  their  leaders  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
question  of  the  collective  ownership  of  the  mines,  not  so 
much  in  their  own  interests  as  in  those  of  the  general  com- 
munity. They  feel  that  private  ownership  has  failed  to  de- 
velop this  great  national  industry  on  the  lines  on  which  it 
might  have  been  developed,  and  that  it  is  only  by  collective 
ownership  that  it  is  possible  to  introduce  the  reforms  that  are 
necessary  to  increase  output  and  probably  reduce  the  selling 
price  of  coal  by  improving  the  machinery  of  production. 

To  do  nothing  is  an  experiment  having  bad  results  week 
by  week.  Reversion  to  pre-war  conditions  is  an  experiment 
fraught  with  grave  peril;  so  we  start  from  the  assumption 
that  some  forward  step  must  be  taken.  High  productivity 
cannot  be  got  without  giving  the  workers  a  share  in  control. 
The  problem  is  to  reconcile  the  working  classes  with  the 
state.  It  is  a  race  between  socialism  and  revolution.  Social- 
ism is  the  only  program  of  reconstruction  that  is  offered. 
Against  it  are  arrayed  all  the  forces  of  disorganization.  So- 
cialism desires  government  as  the  expression  of  the  collective 
will  and  aspiration.  In  bringing  it  to  pass,  we  wish  to  use 
the  trade  unions  and  the  political  Labor  party  as  the  force. 

I  think  that  an  effort  should  now  be  made  to  spread  th 
Triple  Alliance  idea  beyond  its  present  borders.  There 
really  no  reason  why  all  the  large  and  important  unioi 
should  not  be  banded  together  for  defensive  purposes.  I 
think  that  it  will  become  the  duty  of  this  alliance  ultimately 
to  fight  the  question  of  conscription.  Some  of  the  trade 
union  leaders  have  conceived  and  expressed  their  function  as 
that  of  brakemen,  to  lessen  the  speed  of  the  movement.  Their 
job  should  be  that  of  stoker,  to  bring  fire  and  driving  power. 
Those  leaders  signed  away  their  executive  power  in  the 
treasury  agreement.  As  a  result,  some  of  the  unions  are 
without  leadership.  The  engineering  unions  should  be  the 
kings  of  the  industrial  movement.  But  because  of  their  in- 
ternal dissensions  the  government  does  not  consider  them  with 
the  anxious  solicitude  which  it  gives  the  railwaymen,  for 
example.  Then  too,  some  trade  union  leaders  have  rebuked 
local  and  district  strikes  as  "  unauthorized,"  but  these  strikes 
often  are  the  result  of  a  local  grievance  which  should  havi 
been  taken  up  and  dealt  with  by  the  central  executive, 
this  operates  to  separate  the  leaders  from  the  rank  and  fil 

Till  They  Vote  Their  Way  to  Power 

The  working  classes  do  not  yet  know  what  they  can  do. 
When  they  know  that  the  power  is  theirs,  in  five,  ten,  fifteen 
years,  there  will  be  an  avalanche.  Then  they  will  elect  a 
labor  parliament  and  create  a  labor  government.  In  the 
county  of  Durham,  already  they  have  seen  that  they  have  the 
power,  and  they  have  obtained  the  majority  of  the  county 
council,  believing  that  the  administration  of  the  laws  is  as 
important  as  the  making.  When  they  awake  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  power,  they  will  possess  Britain.  A  process  of 
education  is  going  on.  The  Coal  Commission  helped  in  this. 
For  some  years  now,  in  peace  time,  there  have  been  each  week 
three  to  four  thousand  meetings  a  week  throughout  the  island. 
From  three  to  four  thousand  platforms,  economics  have  been 
taught  to  the  people.  This  will  continue  till  they  vote  their 
way  to  power,  unless  in  the  meantime  the .  privileged  classes, 
alarmed  at  the  progress  made  by  labor,  may  precipitate  a  con- 
flict which  might  end  in  revolution. 
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Negro  and  White  Man 

The  Proper  Basis  of  Race  Relationship 
By  A.  M.  Moore 


I  COME  before  you  with  no  thought 
of  underestimating  the  hopeful 
signs  of  increased  cooperation  and 
better  understanding  between  the 
races  that  will,  in  the  end,  adjust  all  our 
misunderstandings.  But  I  come  as  a  wit- 
ness under  oath,  pledged  to  tell  you  "  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth."  It  is  my  sacred  duty  to  look 
facts  in  the  face  with  you,  and  see  what 
the  future  holds;  and  I  beg  you  to  re- 
ceive what  I  say  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  given  and  to  help  me  to  define  the 
proper  basis  of  relations  for  our  racial 
groups. 

During  the  period  following  slavery 
there  was  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  per- 
anal  interest  on  the  part  of  white  peo- 
ple toward  colored  people  that  does  not 
now  exist.  No  farm  or  household  was 
complete  without  its  Negro  cabins,  and 
the  master  and  mistress  took  a  personal 
interest  in  their  employes,  taught  them  to 
read  their  Bible  and  to  write  and  to  live 
upright  lives.  The  colored  people  also 
felt  their  master's  interest  to  be  their 
own. 


But  as  time  went  on  the  Negro  la- 
borer was  put  on  a  salary  basis, 
which  was  small,  because  of  the  im- 
poverished condition  of  the  South,  and 
this  minimized  his  personal  interest  in 
his  job  and  in  his  employer.  Negro 
women  went  to  manage  their  own  house- 
holds in  Negro  settlements,  and  left  be- 
hind the  hired  girl,  who  did  not  con- 
tinue the  old  attachment  with  her  white  mistress. 

This  girl,  because  of  her  weakness  and  because  of  the  un- 
fortunate position  in  which  she  was  placed  became  the  victim 
of  the  passions  of  her  white  overlord,  and  a  race  of  mulattoes 
was  begun.  This  so  enraged  the  white  mistress,  with  her 
higher  moral  standard,  that  she  thrust  from  her  and  from  her 
heart  the  dishonored  mother;  and  from  that  day  she  came 
to  hold  in  light  regard  the  virtue  of  Negro  women. 

Then  followed  the  period  of  estrangement,  leading  down  to 
the  present.  White  women  came  to  hate  black  women  and  to 
give  that  hatred  to  their  children.  Likewise,  the  black  woman 
bore  a  deeper  hatred,  because  it  was  colored  by  a  terrible  social 
injustice  to  her  and  her  offspring;  and  she  taught  that  off- 
spring to  distrust  and  to  hate  white  people. 

The  Negro  woman  went  through  a  period  of  suffering  and 
lespair  as  an  atonement  for  her  sin  in  permitting  herself  to 

e  overcome  by  her  employer;  and  she  has  purged  her  soul 
and  strengthened  her  Christian  character  to  an  extent  that 
w-hite  w^omen  have  not  yet  come  to  recognize.     This  failure 

)  acknowledge  the  atonement  of  black  women  for  the  sins  of 

ie  past  must  be  recompensed  in  the  future  by  the  white  women 


7~\R-  A.  M.  MOORE  here  appears  as 
■*—*  spokesman  for  "  the  Negro  peo- 
ple of  our  Southland,"  on  "  questions 
of  great  significance  in  the  healthy  and 
amicable  development  of  both  races." 
It  is  a  message  for  the  North  as  well 
as  for  the  South.  It  •was,  however, 
prepared  for  a  Southern  conference 
and  ivas  received  with  every  evidence 
of  sympathy  and  with  genuine  appre- 
ciation of  the  gravity  and  the  infancy 
of  these  questions. 

Dr.  Moore  lives  in  Durham,  N.  C, 
and  as  the  head  of  the  most  extensive 
insurance  business  conducted  by  and 
for  colored  people  in  the  South,  he 
has  an  unusual  opportunity  to  com- 
pare conditions  in  various  states  and 
neighborhoods.  Although  the  Negro's 
demand  as  interpreted  by  Dr.  Moore 
includes  the  giving  of  the  ballot  "  to 
properly  qualified  persons  as  a  guar- 
antee of  their  full  protection,"  and  a 
plea  to  "  ike  white  woman  especially 
to  open  her  heart  and  look  upon  her 
black  sister  with  compassion  and  to 
recognize  the  struggle  she  has  made 
against  the  worst  elements  of  both 
races,"  the  address  also  deals  with 
specific  economic  grievances.  "  The 
life  of  the  educated  and  thrifty  Negro 
is  today  cheaper  than  it  was  in  the 
days  of  slavery."  What  Dr.  Moore 
says  about  lynching,  segregation,  the 
Jim  Crow  car,  amalgamation,  religion, 
education,  and  the  treatment  of  black 
soldiers  in  France,  is  neither  plati- 
tudinous nor  rhetorical.  He  speaks 
soberly  without  rancor  or  subservi- 
ence.— Editor. 


of  the  South,  before  the  races  can  come 
to  the  fullest  self-respect. 

In  the  period  of  estrangement  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War,  the  entrance  of  the 
freedmen  into  politics  served  especially  to 
deepen  the  hostility  between  the  races. 
Without  commenting  upon  the  grosser 
irregularities,  the  errors  and  injustices  on 
both  sides,  I  may  mention  the  one  thing 
that  has  remained  the  most  harmful  to 
my  people.  The  white  politician  began 
then  and  has  kept  up  ever  since  a  cam- 
paign of  vilification  and  abuse  which  has 
magnified  every  fault  and  minimized 
every  virtue  of  the  Negro.  He  sowed 
the  spirit  of  hatred  which  is  reaped  to- 
day in  the  utter  lack  of  understanding  on 
the  part  of  both  races.  I  do  not  at  all 
obscure  instances  of  misuse  of  the  ballot 
by  the  new  voter;  but  the  Negro,  with 
his  natural  love  for  his  recent  master, 
would  have  overcome  the  vicious  and  un- 
scrupulous elements  in  his  race,  had  the 
unscrupulous  white  politician  not  made 
capital  of  his  ignorance. 

Even  since  the  elimination  of  the  Ne- 
gro from  politics  the  tirade  is  unbated 
and  his  condition  has  been  made  worse. 
He  was  advised  to  turn  to  business,  edu- 
cation and  religion,  and  he  has  done  so. 
But  it  has  only  intensified  his  hardships, 
because  he  is  stripped  of  all  political 
power  and  incapable  of  checking  the 
drift  of  sentiment  against  him.  The  life 
of  the  educated  and  thrifty  Negro  is 
today  cheaper  than  it  was  in  the  days 
of  slavery.  He  feels  today  that  he  is  driven  away 
from  his  property  often  because  he  owns  it.  Churches,  schools 
and  lodge  halls  have  been  burned  down  arid  fine  homes  dyna- 
mited because  of  ill-will  against  the  owners.  In  many  com- 
munities Negroes  will  not  accumulate  property  for  fear  of 
having  to  leave  it  at  any  time. 

Note,  for  instance,  the  growth  of  lynching  which  has  helped 
to  make  life  for  the  Negro  insecure  and  dependable  upon  the 
whim  of  the  mob.  Since  1889,  3,308  persons,  nearly  all 
Negroes,  have  been  lynched,  some  of  them  women.  In  1919, 
77  Negroes  were  done  to  death  by  hanging,  burning,  shoot- 
ing, drowning,  beating  and  cutting,  four  of  these  occurring  in 
my  own  state  of  North  Carolina. 

It  used  to  be  charged  that  lynchings  only  followed  cases  of 
rape,  but  of  the  77  persons  lynched  last  year  only  19  were 
alleged  to  have  committed  this  unmentionable  crime.  The 
others  were  killed  for  various  reasons,  many  of  them  frivolous. 
It  has  also  been  thought  that  this  hideous  crime  was  the 
expression  of  a  desire  for  social  equality.  I  believe  it  very 
clearly  is  not.  The  mind  of  a  rapist  is  steeped  in  ignorance, 
debased  by  hatred  and  debauched  in  the  desire  for  revenge. 
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Like  a  mad  dog  he  runs  amuck  in  the  community  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour.  If  this  crime  was  an  expression  of  the  desire 
for  social  equality  it  would  occur  among  the  class  of  Negroes 
corresponding  more  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  type,  as  it  usually  does 
not.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  this  crime  was  unknown  when 
sympathetic  relations  existed  generally  between  the  races;  and 
that  friendly  white  people  who  help  the  Negro  and  who  are 
more  often  in  contact  with  them  are  never  the  victims.  And 
lynchings  usually  occur  in  districts  where  the  races  are 
farthest  apart. 

The  Segregation  Problem 
The  effect  of  a  lynching  is  far  worse  on  the  white  race  than 
it  is  on  the  race  of  the  victim ;  for  only  one  Negro  is  lost  to  his 
race  but  a  thousand  murderers  are  turned  loose  on  the  whites 
with  fiendish  passions  and  lusts  aroused  to  be  satisfied  on 
white  and  not  black  people. 

Another  thing  much  misunderstood  is  the  matter  of  segre- 
gation. There  persists  a  mistaken  feeling  on  the  part  of  many 
white  people  that  Negroes  desire  to  live  among  them.  The 
thought  that  the  Negro  simply  wants  better  surroundings  and 
modern  improvements,  such  as  may  be  found  in  any  white 
neighborhood  and  are  not  usually  found  in  any  colored  sec- 
tion, never  seems  to  be  considered.  There  is  no  objection  on 
the  part  of  Negroes  to  separation  itself,  so  long  as  that  sep- 
aration is  not  promulgated  on  the  theory  of  inferiority  and 
is  not  used  to  deprive  the  Negro  of  improvements  which  he  is 
entitled  to  have  as  a  tax-payer.  The  whole  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  Negro  is  toward  a  natural  selection  of  his  own 
kind,  even  among  his  own  race;  and  removal  from  among 
whites  is  prompted  by  a  feeling  of  loneliness  for  his  own  and 
a  desire  to  avoid  friction. 

But  the  penalty  for  this  natural  human  desire  is  unwhole- 
some surroundings  and  indecent  environment  for  the  rearing 
of  Negro  children,  because  of  the  failure  of  those  who  make 
the  laws,  collect  and  appropriate  the  taxes  and  govern  the 
cities,  to  improve  and  police  Negro  sections  and  to  take  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  community  life  of  the  race.  The  segre- 
gated district  has  meant  in  the  past  unsuitable  living  quarters, 
a  higher  mortality,  especially  among  children,  increased  insur- 
ance rates  on  life  and  property,  inadequate  lighting,  policing, 
sewerage  and  drainage. 

It  has  recently  happened  in  my  own  home  city,  during  the 
influenza  epidemic,  that  the  streets  of  our  isolated  Negro  sec- 
tion were  so  muddy  that  automobiles  could  not  make  deliv- 
eries of  soup  and  medicines  after  they  had  been  prepared  for 
the  sick.  There  are  entire  counties  in  Mississippi  and  other 
parts  of  the  South  without  any  whites  at  all ;  but  these  districts 
are  uncared  for  and  are  taxed  without  any  representation. 

Similarly,  the  Jim  Crow  car  has  meant  inferior  accommo- 
dations of  travel — filthy  coaches,  waiting  rooms  and  toilets; 
often  only  one  toilet  for  both  men  and  women.  Yet  colored 
passengers  pay  the  same  fare  as  white  passengers.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  Jim  Crow  car  is  established — that  of 
racial  superiority — is  iniquitous  and  is  a  humiliation  to  every- 
one who  is  forced  to  submit  to  it.  But  the  humiliation  of  the 
Jim  Crow  car  is  small  as  compared  to  the  humiliation  of  the 
Jim  Crow  spirit  that  dominates  every  walk  of  the  Negro's 
life. 

If  only  the  white  people  would  think  of  the  lofty  position 
they  occupy  in  American  civilization,  they  would  certainly  see 
that  it  requires  no  emphasis  to  remind  colored  people  of  their 
superior  intelligence,  political  experience  and  social  develop- 
ment. This  is  evident  from  all  the  Negro  can  see  about  him; 
it  is  written  on  the  skies.  It  is  therefore  never  necessary,  and 
it  only  aggravates,  to  curse,  kick,  abuse  and  Jim  Crow;  to 


speak  of  colored  people  as  "  niggers,"  "coons  "  or  even  to  call 
them  "  auntie  "  or  "  uncle."  These  things  only  embarrass  col- 
ored people  and  do  not  strengthen  the  case  of  the  white  man. 
The  custom  of  newspapers  to  ridicule  the  efforts  of  colored 
people  is  also  a  gratuitous  insult  that  they  have  to  meet  on 
every  hand. 

God  made  of  one  blood  all  races  of  men.  Superiority  of 
races  comes  through  service  to  mankind.  The  great  races  of 
the  past  who  forgot  their  duty  to  their  fellow-men  perished 
from  the  earth.  The  great  white  race  has  been  preserved  as 
teacher  and  lawgiver  of  all  mankind,  but  it  must  not  forget 
its  Christian  mission  and  duty  to  lead  and  to  love  the  weaker 
and  darker  races  of  the  earth. 

There  is  a  pronounced  tendency  on  the  part  of  white  people 
to  discriminate  against  the  darker-skinned  colored  people  and 
to  be  more  resentful  of  their  presence,  although  they  may  be 
cultured  and  educated.  This  is  having  a  disastrous  effect  by 
damning  everything  black  and  elevating  everything  white, 
and  by  creating  the  desire  in  colored  people  for  lighter-skinned 
children.  Thus,  black  men  have  been  choosing  women  of 
lighter  complexion,  and  the  last  census  showed  that  25  per 
cent  of  the  Negroes  are  mulattoes.  Thousands  of  them  have 
bleached  their  skins.  This  all  means  that  as  Negroes  become 
lighter  in  complexion  they  cross  the  color  line  and  become 
amalgamated  and  lost  in  the  white  race.  Thus  the  white  man 
does  indirectly  what  neither  he  nor  the  Negro  wants  done 
directly.  I  can  say  for  the  black  man  that  his  desire  is  not  for 
amalgamation ;  he  has  pride  of  race  and  of  ancestry  and  desires 
to  build  his  own  civilization  beside  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
without  hindrance  or  limitation. 

The  Negro  desires  and  is  entitled  to  receive  greater  consid- 
eration from  the  Christians  of  America.  The  silence  of  the 
white  pulpit  and  its  failure  to  throw  its  force  against  lynching 
and  lawlessness  calls  forth  severe  criticism  from  the  Negro 
pulpit.  The  Negro  minister  is  often  inefficient,  but  he  is  a 
loyal  leader  of  an  important  group  of  our  citizenship  and 
should  be  helped  by  the  white  congregations.  A  broader 
spirit  should  be  shown  toward  him. 

Recently,  at  a  great  state  organization  of  Christian  minis- 
ters in  a  certain  town,  a  committee  of  Negro  preachers  went 
to  the  church  and  sat  in  a  rear,  unoccupied  seat.  They  were 
immediately  invited  to  the  gallery. 

Away  from  the  Church 
The  eagerness  with  which  Negro  ministers  took  hold  of  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement  shows  their  desire  for  help. 
They  know  their  weakness  and  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  race  along  commercial  lines  is  removing 
them  from  church  influences.  One  of  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems of  our  own  race,  and  one  which  seriously  affects  race 
relations,  is  that  perhaps  one-third  of  our  pulpits  are  today 
unoccupied,  while  a  large  fraction  of  the  remaining  two-thirds 
is  poorly  filled. 

The  drift  of  the  race  toward  commercialism  and  away  from 
the  church  is  largely  because  of  a  lack  of  trained  leaders;  and 
this  in  turn  is  due  to  inadequate  provision  for  education,  espe- 
cially in  the  higher  branches.  The  South  has  repeatedly  told 
the  North  it  is  looking  after  the  Negro,  and  today  it  is  very 
difficult  to  secure  funds  from  the  North  for  any  other  than 
industrial  schools;  while  the  South  does  not  sustain  a  single 
college  for  Negroes  that  receives  class  A  rating.  On  the  other 
hand,  every  state  in  the  South  has  its  excellent  white  univer- 
sity. The  South  is  losing  its  opportunity  to  make  a  religious 
impression  on  the  growing  youth  of  the  land.  The  mission  and 
denominational  schools  are  wholly  inadequate  and  the  states 
are  not  doing  their  duty.    The  young  Negroes  are  forced  to  go 
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North  for  all  professional  education  and  usually  do  not  come 
back  to  the  old  conditions. 

At  the  present  stage  of  the  Negro's  development,  the  atti- 
tude of  national  leaders  toward  our  service  men  has  been  most 
humiliating  and  difficult  to  understand.  They  evaded  the 
appointment  of  surgeons,  nurses  and  officers  for  Negro 
soldiers.  The  Negro  was  considered  necessary  in  the  great 
struggle,  and  it  is  said  that  one  dollar  of  every  five  given  in 
the  various  drives  in  the  South  was  given  by  Negroes.  They 
furnished  their  quota  of  fighting  men  and  received  many  dec- 
orations for  bravery;  their  loyalty  was  unquestioned.  Yet,  in 
the  triumphant  parade  in  France  the  American  Negro  soldier 
was  not  permitted  to  participate,  although  the  black  colonials 
of  other  nations  were  in  line.  In  the  Pantheon  de  la  Guerre, 
in  Paris,  where  the  achievements  of  the  Allied  armies  are 
shown  in  a  great  painting,  representing  the  history  of  the  war, 
it  was  ordered  that  there  should  appear  no  face  of  a  black 
American,  although  black  colonials  and  Indians  are  repre- 
sented. The  impression  is  left  that  the  American  Negro  is  a 
degraded  being  unworthy  to  have  any  historic  recollection  or 
remembrance. 

This  strange  turn  from  the  policy  of  rewarding  the  valor 
and  self-sacrifice  of  good  citizens  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
freakishness  of  those  in  authority.  Perry  on  Lake  Erie,  with 
his  loyal  black  supporters,  Chrispus  Attucks  on  Boston  Com- 
mons, San  Juan  Hill  and  Carrizal  cannot  be  faded  from  the 
American  mind  or  from  the  annals  of  history.  In  the  face 
of  this  illustrious  history  and  the  glorious  achievement  of  the 
race,  the  Negro's  star  will  not  be  dimmed.  He  is  determined 
so  to  live  that  these  war-lords  of  hate  will  have  to  do  a  lot 
of  explaining  in  the  future  to  their  sons  who  inquire  why  the 
deeds  of  the  Negro  have  been  obscured  by  the  prejudiced 
historian. 

The  only  enduring  basis  of  race  relations  must  be  one 
founded  upon  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  Justice,  mutual 
respect,  brotherly  love  and  Christian  charity  must  be  the 
cornerstones,  and  any  structure  reared  thereon  will  be  sub- 
stantial <md  will  withstand  the  dry  rot  of  hatred  and  the 
disintegration  of  prejudice  and  misunderstanding. 

There  must  continue  the  fine  relationship  between  the  white 
and  colored  leaders  in  such  a  state  as  mine.  The  Negro  needs 
the  civilization,  ideals,  standards  and  culture  of  the  white 
people  and,  most  of  all,  their  kind  personal  sympathy.  The 
white  man  needs  the  labor,  the  simple-hearted  loyalty  and  the 
soulful  song  of  the  Negro.  The  South  is  suffering  because 
both  are  not  getting  from  each  other  what  the  other  has.  The 
leaders  must  see  that  a  proper  succession  is  established  as  the 


younger  men  of  both  races  come  to  assume  the  duties  that  we 
older  men  are  laying  down. 

It  must  be  realized  that  the  Negro,  as  a  worthy  citizen,  wants 
for  his  fullest,  though  separate,  development  all  those  things 
that  go  to  make  a  full  man.  He  wants  complete  justice  in  the 
courts  and  in  all  the  dealings  of  the  races.  He  wants  equal 
advantages  for  education  and  for  mental  and  spiritual  growth. 
He  wants  to  be  thought  of  as  a  man  and  not  as  a  "  problem  " ; 
and  he  is  eager  and  willing  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  such 
thought,  if  the  handicap  of  his  color  is  removed. 

The  Negro  pleads  with  the  white  woman  especially  to  open 
her  heart  and  look  upon  her  black  sister  with  compassion  and 
to  recognize  the  struggle  she  has  made  against  the  worst  ele- 
ments of  both  races.  The  black  woman,  it  has  been  truthfully 
said,  is  the  tragedy  of  the  race.  There  are  millions  of  our 
wives  and  daughters  who  have  nothing  in  their  lives  to  be 
ashamed  of.  The  greatest  stigma  today  that  a  colored  woman 
can  receive  from  society  is  that  which  associates  her  with  a 
white  man  in  immoral  relations.  Yet,  our  women  never  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  other  women  have  faith  and 
confidence  in  them. 

The  Negro  asks  the  white  man  to  extend  the  ballot  to 
properly  qualified  persons  as  a  guarantee  of  their  full  protec- 
tion. He  does  not  desire  to  rule  but  he  does  desire  to  share  in 
the  government  of  his  country,  and  he  would  not  be  a  worth 
while  citizen  if  he  did  not.  He  believes  that  the  spirit  of  law- 
lessness has  arisen  from  his  helplessness  and  that  it  cannot  be 
checked  until  his  white  friends  make  him  a  full  citizen  and 
give  him  proper  presentation'  in  the  government  for  which  he 
is  ever  ready  and  willing  to  give  his  life.  •  The  white  man 
is  also  asked  to  remember  that  it  is  indeed  unjust  to  deprive 
every  intelligent,  honest  and  upright  colored  man  of  the  high- 
est privilege  of  citizenship  because  of  the  errors  of  his  ancestors 
in  the  distant  past. 

We  thank  God  that  the  Negro  is  100  per  cent  American. 
The  red  flag  of  bolshevism  and  anarchism  has  never  disgraced 
the  cabin  door  of  a  black  man  and  never  will.  He  who 
charges  that  we  are  in  sympathy  with  the  advocates  of  force 
or  retaliation,  except  in  necesssary  self-defense,  underestimates 
our  intelligence  and  knows  not  the  mind  of  the  Negro  who 
was  never  more  determined  to  live  within  the  law  than  today. 
Recent  evidences  of  the  supremacy  of  law  shown  by  actions  of 
the  governors  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and 
other  Southern  states  is  a  double  guarantee  of  the  rights  of 
every  citizen,  white  or  black,  who  trusts  his  case  to  the  law. 
We  therefore  mean  to  deal  justly  and  live  uprightly  and  die 
at  the  altar  of  your  civilization  pleading  for  a  man's  chance. 


CHALLENGE  ! 


VK7HY  should  my  life 

Be  beaten 
Like  brass, 
Or  shaped 
Like  enamel, 
Into  a  small 
Conventional  design? 


Le  Baron  Cooke. 
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Progress  in  1919 


A  VALUABLE  series  of  articles  reviewing  the  progress 
made  last  year  in  the  several  subdivisions  of  the  field 
of  public  health  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Modern 
Hospital.  In  practically  every  case  the  article  includes  a 
summary  of  the  effects  of  the  war  and  amounts  to  a  statement 
of  present  status  and  outlook.  As  the  series  covers  over  fifty 
of  the  journal's  large  pages,  it  is  not  practicable  within  the 
limits  of  this  department  to  give  a  full  digest  of  them.  One 
or  two  of  the  more  significant  facts  or  reflections,  however, 
have  been  selected  about  each  of  the  fields  in  which  Survey 
readers  are  especially  interested. 

Hospital  Standardization,  by  John  M.  Bresnahan, 
M.D.  The  American  College  of  Surgeons  completed  its 
survey  of  hospitals  with  a  capacity  of  ioo  beds  or  more  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  finding' that  on  October  i,  I9i9> 
there  were  198  of  the  671  hospitals  in  this  class  which  met 
the  minimum  standard  that  had  been  set  up.  The  regents 
of  the  college  have  decided  to  extend  its  activities  to  include 
general  hospitals  of  fifty  or  more  beds.  The  American  Medical 
Association,  through  its  Council  on  Medical  Education,  made 
an  exhaustive  report  on  its  survey  of  the  6,440  hospitals  of 
the  country  with  ten  or  more  beds,  with  respect  to  their  use 
of  internes,  presenting  a  tentative  schedule  of  essentials  for 
the  satisfactory  training  of  internes.  The  Catholic  Hospital 
Association,  various  state  and  county  medical  societies  and 
boards  of  licensure,  the  American  Conference  on  Hospital 
Service,  the  American  Protestant  Hospital  Association,  and 
other  organizations,  as  well  as  the  medical  press  and  many 
individual  writers,  have  actively  furthered  the  cooperative 
effort  known  as  "  hospital  standardization,"  which  is  a  move- 
ment, not  for  making  institutions  similar  to  one  another,  but 
for  raising  the  general  level  of  hospital  service,  and  insuring 
a  certain  minimum. 

Hospital  Construction,  by  Richard  E.  Schmidt.  In 
spite  of  difficulties  attending  building  in  191 8-19,  the  number 
of  hospitals  which  opened  their  doors  last  year  was  not  much 
below  the  average.  The  character  of  design  has  improved ; 
"  they  indicate  repose  and  restraint  and  withal  are  not  extrava- 
gant or  over-ornamented."  It  is  anticipated  that  the  high  cost 
of  building  may  bring  about  a  decline  from  the  generally 
approved  standards  of  arrangement  and  equipment ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  general  decrease  in  the  number  of  patients 
since  prohibition  went  into  effect  and  employment  has  been 
plentiful  may  relieve  existing  institutions;  and  the  shortage  of 
employes  and  attendants  of  all  sorts  will  stimulate  the  installa- 
tion of  such  labor-saving  devices  as  fast-power  dumb  waiters, 
push-button  elevators,  circulating  drinking-water,  careful  dis- 
tribution of  plumbing  fixtures,  chutes,  linen,  hospital  supplies, 
and  centers  of  food  distribution  and  waste  disposal,  and  will 
promote  the  use  of  durable  material  and  finishes  for  floors  and 
other  surfaces. 

Hospital  Administration,  by  Andrew  R.  Warner,  M.D. 
"  Justified  hopes,  accelerated  tendencies,  and  crystallized 
opinions  "  in  administration  are  noted  for  the  year  1919,  and 
attributed  to  the  return  to  civil  life  of  the  large  numbers  of 
physicians  trained  in  institutional  medicine  and  management 
in  the  military  hospitals,  and  also  to  the  wider  general  interest 


in  improved  hospital  service;  "  but  may  he  who  writes  of  the 
field  of  hospital  administration  for  1920  have  definite,  accom- 
plished acts  and  progress  to  record." 

Nursing  Education,  by  Isabel  M.  Stewart.  Recovery 
from  the  demoralization  due  to  the  war  and  the  epidemic; 
efforts  to  recruit  student  nurses,  and  to  improve  the  conditions 
under  which  they  get  their  training,  as  a  means  to  that  end 
and  to  prevent  their  dropping  out  by  the  way;  improvements 
in  course  of  study;  special  courses  for  the  preparation  of 
public  health  nurses;  the  opening  of  several  new  courses  for 
nurses  in  universities,  and  the  increase  of  the  number  to  twelve 
which  give  the  B.  S.  degree  for  the  combined  academic  and 
professional  course;  with  a  revival  of  the  agitation  for  "a 
cheap  worker  of  the  old  servant-nurse  type,"  are  among  the 
developments  of  the  year  to  which  attention  is  called. 

Medical  Social  Work,  by  Edna  G.  Henry.  Medical  social 
work  entered  the  military  hospitals  durjng  the  war,  the  Roman 
Catholic  institutions  and  the  hospitals  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  since  the  armistice,  and  there  are  now,  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  296  "  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals 
called  social  service  departments,"  of  which  at  least  75  "  have 
a  claim  to  be  called  social  service  departments  under  the  nar- 
rowest definition."  The  tendencies  in  this  field  are  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Medical  social  service  departments  are  becoming  more  and  more 
a  part  of  the  institutions  which  they  inhabit.  They  are  releasing, 
gradually,  the  question  of  financial  relief  to  others,  and  are  giving 
more  attention  to  their  own  problem,  that  of  the  physical  condition. 
Constantly  their  responsibility  for  the  patient  leads  them  farther 
from  the  hospital  door  until  a  real  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
community  as  well  as  to  the  patient  is  being  developed.  They  are 
a  big  factor  in  the  new  belief  that  a  hospital  ought  to  be  a  social 
asset. 

Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  Development,  by  T.  B.  Kidner. 
Twenty-five  new  sanatoriums,  with  a  total  capacity  of  1,263 
beds,  were  opened ;  four  states  appropriated  funds  for  seven 
new  state  institutions;  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  opened  four  sanatoriums,  providing  something  like 
2,000  beds,  for  ex-service  men ;  auxiliary  methods  of  treatment, 
especially  by  occupational  therapy,  were  more  largely  em- 
ployed; and  after-care  received  increasing  attention. 

Laboratories,  by  Louis  B.  Wilson,  M.D.  Increased 
familiarity  with,  and  appreciation  of,  laboratory  procedures  by 
clinicians  is  singled  out  as  the  greatest  mark  of  progress  made 
by  hospital  laboratories  during  the  year.  More  and  better 
housing  and  equipment  for  laboratories,  and  more  and  better- 
equipped  men  to  put  in  them,  are  the  crying  needs  for  the 
immediate  future. 

Health  in  Industry,  by  Barrow  B.  Lyons.  "  There  is 
nothing  more  notable  in  the  development  of  industrial  medi- 
cine during  the  past  year  than  the  very  greatly  increased  in- 
terest in  the  subject  among  medical  men.  In  almost  every 
industrial  town  in  the  country  some  physician  or  surgeon 
begins  to  stand  out  prominently  as  the  one  most  competent  to 
handle  industrial  accident  cases,  and  in  a  number  of  the  large 
cities  there  are  to  be  found  men  who  have  developed  a  more 
or  less  extensive  service  through  which  varying  types  of  indus- 
trial, medical,  and  surgical  assistance  is  rendered  by  a  group 
of  men.  .  .  .  The  most  wide  awake  leaders  of  industry  are 
searching  for  men  who  can  organize  a  direct  health  work  in 
industry,  which  calls  for  the  highest  type  of  leadership,  great 
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ability  in  securing  cooperation  of  all  branches  of  industry,  and 
unusual  administrative  genius."  The  studies  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  service  which  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health  offers  to  employers,  progress  in  industrial 
nursing  and  in  legislation,  and  the  bitter  controversy  over 
health  insurance,  are  also  reviewed  in  this  article. 

Mental  Hygiene,  by  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  M.D. 
Changes  in  the  insanity  laws  have  been  made  in  several  states, 
providing  for  admission  of  voluntary  patients  to  the  hospitals; 
the  facilities  of  the  country  for  the  care  of  nervous  and  mental 
patients  have  been  considerably  increased,  including  many  new 
psychopathic  clinics;  courses  have  been  established  for  the 
training  of  psychiatric  social  workers;  progress  has  been  made 
toward  securing  reliable  statistical  information  about  the 
prevalence  and  nature  of  mental  disease  in  the  country;  new 
societies  for  mental  hygiene  have  been  organized ;  a  Division 
of  Mental  Hygiene  has  been  created  in  the  state  Department 
of  Health  of  Connecticut,  and  in  the  city  department  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  "The  years  1917  and  1918,"  Dr. 
Williams  concludes,  "  saw  the  development  of  the  neuro- 
psychiatry service  in  the  army.  The  effective  work  done  both 
at  home  and  abroad  of  this  division  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  country  the  fact 
that  psychiatry  today  is  no  longer  a  static  thing  but  a  dynamic 
and  pragmatic  thing.  The  year  1919  has  seen  the  demobiliza- 
tion of  the  neuro-psychiatric  service  of  the  army  and  the  return 
of  these  medical  officers  to  civil  problems.  In  place  of  the 
former  indifference,  the  returned  psychiatrist  is  finding  an 
increased  public  interest  in  and  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  his  work.  Were  there  nothing  else  to  record,  the  year 
would  have  meant  much  in  the  history  of  mental  hygiene." 

Out-Patient  Service,  by  Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr.  While  the 
war  "  upset  the  routine  work  of  many  well  established  dispen- 
saries," it  "  developed  many  more  new  ones  than  it  upset." 
Special  progress  has  been  made  in  increasing  the  number  of 
children's  clinics  and  clinics  for  the  treatment  of  venereal  dis- 
eases and  mental  disorders.  The  study  of  New  York  dispen- 
saries made  by  the  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  [see  the  Survey  for  January  17]  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  noteworthy  events  of  the  year.  With  the  de- 
velopment of  health  centers  a  feature  of  the  peace-time  pro- 
gram of  the  Red  Cross,  and  with  the  American  Hospital 
Association  and  the  Public  Health  Service  actively  interested 
in  dispensaries,  a  great  extension  in  this  field  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  next  few  years. 

Dietetics,  by  Lulu  Graves.  Interest  in  nutrition  and  die- 
tetics continues.  Hospitals  have  for  some  time  been  making 
steady  progress  in  this  phase  of  therapeutics,  and  now  the  work 
of  the  dietitian  is  being  extended  into  the  home  and  the  fac- 
tory. Nutrition  clinics  have  been  opened  by  hospitals,  dis- 
pensaries, departments  of  health,  and  social  organizations,  in 
various  cities.  Progressive  commercial  and  manufacturing 
firms  are  placing  trained  women  in  charge  of  their  lunch 
rooms  and  even  hotels  are  utilizing  their  services.  The  chief 
need  at  present  is  for  increased  facilities  for  training. 

nereal  Disease,  by  Alec.  N.  Thomson,  M.D.  "  Marked 
progress  in  the  general  program  for  the  eradication  of  venereal 
disease"  took  place  in  1919.  New  laws  requiring  treatment 
were  passed,  and  others  became  operative,  until  now  "  a  good 
many  people  think  we  are  suffering  from  over-legislation." 
This,  however,  is  only  because  facilities  for  treatment  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  requirements,  although  they  have  increased 
considerably.  There  are  now  over  400  clinics.  Great  progress 
has  also  been  made  "  in  depriving  the  incompetent  physician 
and  the  charlatan  of  their  victims,"  but  this  accomplishes  little 
unless  adequate  facilities  are  provided  in  substitution.  General 
educational  work  has  developed  encouragingly,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  American  So- 
cial Hygiene  Association,  and  "  on  the  foundation  laid  in  1919 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  built  an  educational  structure  which, 
through  the  development  of  national  publicity,  will  reach  all 
groups  and  classes  of  people  in  the  United  States." 


Health  Centers,  by  James  A.  Tobey.  A  health  center  is 
defined  as  "  the  physical  headquarters  of  some  productive  form 
of  coordination  of  the  health  agencies  and  activities  in  a  com- 
munity." In  its  investigation  of  the  status  of  the  movement 
last  winter,  the  Red  Cross  discovered  72  which  were  in  opera- 
tion in  49  communities  on  January  1,  1920,  and  33  more 
which  were  about  ready  to  open,  a  total  of  105,  in  77  com- 
munities. 

Child  Hygiene  in  New  Jersey 

PREVENTIVE  child  hygiene  work  must  begin  at  the 
beginning.  Many  of  the  defects  and  deformities  that  were 
discovered  in  the  young  men  who  applied  for  military  service, 
or  even  the  defects  and  deformities  that  are  found  in  school 
children,  begin  in  early  infancy  and  in  the  pre-school  period. 

It  is  estimated  that  2  per  cent  of  school  children  in  the 
state  of  New  Jersey  have  heart  disease;  this  means  12,000 
children.  This  is  partly  the  result  of  contagious  diseases  in 
early  life  which  leave  the  heart  muscles  anemic  and  flabby, 
with  little  reserve  force  to  meet  the  requirement  of  vigorous 
childhood. 

Spinal  curvature  and  poor  posture,  which  have  given  con- 
siderable impetus  to  the  movement  for  physical  training,  have 
a  basis  in  anemia  and  malnutrition  which  are  the  result  of 
improper  care  and  feeding  in  the  first  years  of  life.  While 
these  conditions  are  frequently  discovered  in  school  children, 
they  develop  as  the  result  of  improper  nutrition  of  the  first 
two  years  of  life  and  improper  guidance  in  the  pre-school 
period.  Particularly  deformities  of  the  bones,  such  as  pigeon 
breast,  bow-legs,  knock-knee,  weak  feet  or  flat  foot,  so  fre- 
quently found  in  school  children  of  the  poorer  neighborhoods 
are  the  result  of  rickets,  a  disease  of  poor  nutrition  and  bad 
hygiene  that  occurs  usually  between  six  months  and  two  years. 
In  various  schools  it  has  been  estimated  that  from  3  to  30 
per  cent  of  the  children  are  suffering  from  the  results  of 
rickets.  It  has  been  very  gratifying  in  Newark  to  discover 
after  several  years  of  supervision  of  the  Italian  babies  that 
rickets  has  been  almost  eliminated  from  this  group.  The  rela- 
tion of  rickets  to  defects  and  deformities  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  reports  from  the  British  army  where  defects  of  extremities, 
flat  feet,  malformations  of  chest  and  spine  and  stunted  growth 
were  responsible  for  41.78  rejections  per  thousand  applica- 
tions. In  a  series  of  717  cripples  under  16  years  of  age,  10 
per  cent  of  the  conditions  were  found  to  be  due  to  rickets. 

Of  twenty-two  thousand  school  children  in  London  2  per 
cent  showed  some  eye  disease,  of  which  three-fourths  was  said 
to  be  due  to  unwashed  faces  and  dirty  hands.  Fifteen  per 
cent  of  all  eye  troubles  of  school  children  are  said  to  be  due 
to  a  form  of  disease  of  the  eye  lids  and  cornea  which  is  the 
cause  of  a  great  deal  of  blindness  and  begins  between  the 
fourth  and  sixth  years  of  life,  and  is  found  among  children 
suffering  from  malnutrition  during  early  infancy.  Of  408 
cases  of  hypermetropia  (far  sightedness)  103  were  noted 
before  six  years  of  age  and  of  378  cases  of  hypermetropia  with 
astigmatism  186  cases  were  noted  before  six  years  of  age. 
Blindness  is  probably  the  most  serious  and  saddest  blight  that 
can  befall  any  child  and  when  we  remember  that  84  per  cent 
of  this  blindness  is  the  result  of  neglected  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum, and  that  effectively  organized  child  hygiene  work  can 
absolutely  eliminate  ophthalmia  neonatorum  as  the  cause  of 
blindness,  we  have  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  value  of 
preventive  work  during  the  pre-school  period  over  the 
,  methods  now  employed  and  approved  by  certain  men  and 
women  who  are  unable  to  visualize  the  great  task  of  preven- 
tive medicine  and  hygiene. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health  in  the  devel- 
opment of  its  child  hygiene  plan  is  influenced  by  these  consid- 
erations and  seeks  the  active  cooperation  of  all  who  are  willing 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  program  of  prevention.  Among 
its  many  activities  special  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
perfection  of  birth  registration,  the  supervision  of  expectant 
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mothers,  the  improvement  of  obstetrical  service,  the  extension 
of  maternal  nursing,  the  instruction  of  mothers  in  child  nur- 
ture, the  removal  of  economic,  social,  and  sanitary  conditions 
that  interfere  with  the  integrity  of  the  family  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  mothers  and  children.  Child  hygiene  includes, 
therefore,  all  the  activities  that  are  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  life  and  the  happiness  of  the  child  and  embraces  in 
"  platonic "  cooperation  all  the  agencies  that  affect  the 
physical  and  mental  well-being  of  the  coming  generation. 
Nothing,  therefore,  that  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
family  is  foreign  to  the  interest  of  preventive  child  hygiene 
work.  While  it  is  devoted  to  the  science  of  making  "  growth 
more  perfect,  life  more  vigorous,"  one  of  the  direct  results  of 
its  activities  is  to  make  "  decay  less  rapid  and  death  more 
remote."  We  would  emphasize  that  it  is  not  desired  to  permit 
conditions  to  develop  that  would  require  doctors,  clinics,  and 
medicine,  crutches,  and  braces,  when  right  living  and  healthful 
environment  can  prevent  their  need.  It  cannot  permit  itself 
to  spend  for  the  treatment  of  a  few  the  money  that  will 
maintain  in  health  the  many;  to  spend  for  the  discovery  of 
defects  in  school  children  the  money  that  will  prevent  these 
defects  from  developing  when  applied  to  the  instruction  of 
the  mother  in  child  nurture  and  to  the  supervision  of  children 
of  pre-school  age;  to  spend  in  the  treatment  of  marasmus, 
atrophy,  summer  complaint,  the  money  that  can  prevent  maras- 
mus, atrophy  and  summer  complaint  and  make  healthy  romp- 
ing children  if  the  money  is  spent  in  teaching  and  helping 
mothers  to  nurse  their  babies.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
there  is  only  a  limited  amount  of  money  and  energy  available. 
Shall  a  public  health  department  spend  it  "  to  make  growth 
more  perfect,  life  more  vigorous,"  or  merely  "  to  make  decay 
a  little  less  rapid  and  death  a  little  more  remote  ?  " 

Julius  Levy,  M.D. 

Facts  about  Cancer 

THE  February  number  of  Health  News,  the  monthly  bul- 
letin of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health — a 
compact  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages — deals  with  the  facts 
which  should  be  generally  known  and  heeded  in  regard  to 
cancer.  This  is  the  first  printing  of  what  has  been  prepared 
for  a  handbook  on  cancer  under  the  direction  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer.  It  will  be  issued  also  as 
a  bulletin  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  and 
then  as  a  handbook  of  the  society.  All  larger  city  health  de- 
partments will  be  invited  to  secure  reprints  or  to  print  the 
booklets  themselves  for  their  own  distribution.  Among  the 
conclusions  we  note: 

Cancer  is  slowly  increasing  in  the  United  States  and  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  death  in  people  forty-five 
years  of  age  or  over. 

The  important  factor  in  the  successful  treatment  of  cancer  is  its 
early  recognition,  which  can  not  be  accomplished  unless  those  who 
have  tumors  consult  a  competent  physician  on  the  discovery  of  the 
first  symptoms. 

As  cancer  is  neither  a  germ  disease  nor  contagious,  but  springs 
from  some  abnormal  growth  of  cells  in  the  body,  it  can  not  be  han- 
dled by  such  public  health  measures  as  have  so  greatly  diminished 
typhoid  fever  and  tuberculosis. 

As,  therefore,  physicians  can  not  by  any  means  control  the  inci- 
dence of  cancer,  their  efforts  are  turned  to  the  direct  cure  of  the 
disease  or  of  any  slight  trouble  or  irritation  such  as  may  lead  to 
cancer. 

The  opinion  of  the  most  able  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  present  time  is  that  medicines  taken  internally  are  not 
effective  as  cures  for  cancer.  Neither  pastes  nor  other  non-operative 
methods  widely  advertised  by  quack  doctors  (some  of  whom  unfor- 
tunately are  physicians)  can  cure  cancer.  The  favorable  results, 
reported  in  the  newspapers  and  in  the  advertising  material  and 
testimonials  of  these  charlatans,  are  obtained  with  ulcerating  growths 
which  are  not  cancerous.  There  is  no  question  that  a  cancer  can 
be  destroyed  by  z  caustic,  but  much  of  the  normal  tissue  about  the 
cancer  is  also  eaten  away  and  the  caustic  is  less  easy  to  control  in 
its  action  and  much  less  certain  than  the  removal  of  the  whole  tumor 
by  the  knife.  Cancer  can  not  be  cured  by  osteopathy  or  Christian 
Science. 

Radium  has  been  much  used  of  late  in  the  treatment  of  cancers 


of  the  skin,  and  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  value  in  certain  types, 
even  when  small  quantities  are  employed.  Other  cancers  are  very 
difficult  to  cure  by  radium,  even  when  used  in  large  quantity.  The 
proper  use  of  radium  requires  a  large  experience  and  great  skill 
if  serious  burns  are  to  be  avoided,  and  as  a  rule  large  quantities 
must  be  employed,  so  that  not  every  physician  has  a  sufficient  amount 
with  which  to  treat  cancer.  On  the  other  hand,  X-ray  may  very 
properly  be  used  in  treating  those  types  of  cancer  which  are  favor- 
ably influenced  by  radium. 

Cancer  begins  as  a  very  small  growth  and  if  it  could  be  removed 
a  short  time  after  it  appears  would  always  be  curable.  As  the 
symptoms  are  obscure  and  not  always  characteristic,  it  is  necessary 
to  consult  a  good  physician  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  not 
to  delay  or  to  apply  home  remedies  in  the  hope  that  the  trouble  is 
of  no  importance. 

Poisoning  from  Wood  Alcohol 

THE  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  after  several  conferences  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  wood  alcohol  industry,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  the  section  of  oph- 
thalmology of  the  Academy  has  made  the  following  preliminary 
recommendations : 

1.  That  a  federal  law  be  passed  for  the  control  of  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  wood  alcohol  by  the  use  of  license  and  bond  to  be 
required  of  all  those  who  manufacture  and  distribute  it; 

2.  That  the  word  "  alcohol  "  be  eliminated  from  the  trade  name 
of  methyl  alcohol,  and  that  it  be  made  known  by  some  other 
designation ; 

3.  That  the  rules  governing  the  preparation  of  "completely  de- 
natured "  alcohol  be  changed  so  as  to  allow  a  much  smaller  per- 
centage  of   methyl    alcohol    than    has    been    customary    hitherto,    and 

that  the  wood  alcohol  used  be  of  a  crude  grade  as  In  this  state  the 
wood  alcohol  is  less  toxic  and  less  potable; 

4.  That  a  more  satisfactory  method  be  devised  for  the  control  of 
the  distribution  of  the  "completely  denatured"  alcohol; 

5.  That  the  city  Department  of  Health  be  urged  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  provision  of  the  sanitary 
code  which  requires  the  placing  of  a  poison  label  on  all  containers 
of  wood  alcohol ; 

6.  That  local  measures  be  adopted  which  forbid  druggists  to  sell 
pure  methyl  alcohol  and  which  would  restrict  them  to  the  sale  of 
but  medicated  and  denatured  alcohol  only; 

7.  That  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue  be  requested  to  cause 
a  revision  of  the  existing  formulae  for  medicated  alcohol  with  a 
view  of  simplifying  them  and  making  them  more  adaptable  to  the 
several  medical  uses  for  which  medicated  alcohol  is  intended. 

Lives  and  Money  Saved 

THE  METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY has  estimated  that  through  the  health  campaign 
among  its  industrial  policy-holders  which  was  begun  in  1909, 
a  saving  of  27,500  lives  a  year  has  been  effected.  This  means 
also,  on  the  financial  side,  a  saving  to  the  company  of  about 
$5,000,000  a  year  in  death  claims.  The  estimate  is  made  by 
a  comparison  of  the  company's  mortality  rates  in  the  indus- 
trial department  with  those  for  the  registration  area  of  the 
United  States  which  are  most  nearly  comparable.  The  great- 
est saving  is  found  in  those  diseases  and  conditions  which  have 
received  the  greatest  attention  of  the  nursing  service  provided 
by  the  company,  and  it  is  especially  striking  among  womef 
at  the  ages  25-34,  when  large  numbers  of  the  industrial  policy- 
holders come  under  the  care  of  the  visiting  nurses  for  pre- 
natal and  post-natal  care. 

The   Ohio  Health  Law  Again 

IT  is  bad  news  that  the  Ohio  legislature  has  made  the  nece 
sity  for  a  minor  amendment  to  the  Hughes  Act  (see  the 
Survey  for  January  31)  an  occasion  for  so  changing  the  law 
that  it  is  hardly  recognizable.  The  revised  measure  permit 
health  officers  to  serve  on  part  time,  and  relieves  them  from 
civil  service  requirements.  The  276  applicants  for  the  posi- 
tions as  originally  contemplated  have  been  notified  not  to  ap- 
pear for  their  oral  examination,  and,  in  the  words  of  an  edi- 
torial in  Modern  Medicine,  "  Ohio  abandons  her  brief  preemi- 
nence in  the  field  of  public  health  legislation." 
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The  Railroad  Labor  Board 

THE  wisdom  of  Congress  in  dealing  with  the  railroad  labor 
situation  is  now  being  put  to  the  test.  The  Transporta- 
tion act — the  Esch-Cummins  law — provided  among  other 
things  for  a  Railroad  Labor  Board.  This  was  designed  to  be 
the  ultimate  dispenser  of  peace  and  contentment  to  workers 
on  the  railroads.  Before  the  board  was  appointed,  however, 
sporadic  strikes  appeared  and  when  the  board  finally  met  it 
was  confronted  with  a  situation  which  might  well  have  bank- 
rupted the  resources  of  a  well-established  agency.  What  it 
will  be  able  to  achieve  under  such  a  preliminary  handicap  will 
accordingly  indicate  faithfully,  even  though  drastically,  the 
soundness  of  the  existing  railroad  law. 

Previous  Congresses  have  evinced  no  great  genius  for  deal- 
ing with  the  industrial  problems  of  the  railroads.  We  have 
in  fact  had  a  record  of  thirty-two  years  of  failure  seasoned 
with  hardly  mediocre  success.  In  1888  the  first  arbitration 
act  for  the  railroads  was  passed.  This  was  never  used  for 
arbitration  purposes.  The  occasion  when  its  powers  were  in- 
voked was  that  following  the  Pullman  strike.  Then  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  provided  by 
the  act  to  make  an  investigation  although  he  made  no  efforts 
to  bring  about  arbitration.  The  inquiry  conducted  by  the 
late  Carroll  D.  Wright  and  others  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  strikers  had  just  grounds  for  complaint.  The  strike, 
however,  had  long  since  been  broken  by  the  use  of  federal 
troops  and  of  a  federal  court  and  in  consequence  the  verdict 
was  of  interest  chiefly  to  subsequent  commentators.  Certainly 
the  strikers  were  not  benefited. 


With  that  one  partial  exception  the  Arbitration  act  of  1$ 
was  a  dead  letter.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  Erdman  act  of 
1898.  Under  this  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  commissioner  of  labor  were  made  media- 
tors. Either  the  railroads  or  their  employes  might  call  upon 
these  officials  when  a  strike  appeared  to  be  imminent.  The 
Erdman  act  was  almost  unnoted  during  the  first  few  years 
after  its  passage.  Then  for  about  five  years  it  was  frequently 
used  in  relatively  minor  affairs.  Its  insufficiency  became  so 
obvious,  however,  that  Congress  created  the  United  States 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  on  July  15,  1913.  The 
board  also  settled  a  number  of  controversies  but  by  19 16  the 
members  of  the  four  larger  railroad  brotherhoods  had  lost 
confidence  in  it.  Then  came  the  eight-hour  controversy  and 
the  Adamson  law.  The  War  and  the  Railroad  Administration 
intervened.  When  the  Transportation  act  was  being  drafted 
last  winter  Congress  very  frankly  accepted  the  fact  that  the 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  was  obsolete  but  a  cer- 
tain tenderness  for  existing  institutions  and  office  holders  pre- 
vented the  complete  abolition  of  the  191 3  board. 

This  record  of  ineffectual  law-making  is  the  background  of 
the  present  Railroad  Labor  Board.  Past  failure  does  not  of 
course  argue  the  impossibility  of  success  in  this  field.  On  the 
contrary  it  ought  to  indicate  the  lines  of  future  success.  The 
failures  of  the  Arbitration  act  of  1888,  of  the  Erdman  act, 
of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  were  due  to 
numerous  causes.  The  act  of  1888  in  the  judgment  of  Charles 
P.  Neill,  then  commissioner  of  labor,  provided  compulsory 
arbitration.  It  lay  dormant  on  the  statute  books  ten  years. 
Compulsion,  apparently,  therefore,  is  not  the  key  to  success 
in  industrial  peace-making.  The  subsequent  systems  up  to 
the  Railroad  Administration  have  been  voluntary  and  while 
they  have  been  used  more  frequently  they  have  broken  down 
at  the  time  of  the  crisis.  From  the  standpoint  of  industrial 
peace  the  Railroad  Administration  alone  was  highly  success- 
ful. Its  concessions  in  wages  were  not  so  great  as  those  in 
other  industries  such  as  steel  but  it  elicited  the  cooperation  of 


the  workers.  No  previous  industrial  agency  had  consistently 
done  that. 

This  is  the  goal  which  must  be  captured  by  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board.  G.  W.  W.  Hangar,  Henry  Hunt  and  R.  M. 
Barton  represent  the  public  on  that  board  of  nine.  Hangar 
is  a  veteran  federal  employe.  He  has  served  in  the  old  Bureau 
of  Labor,  in  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  and  in 
the  Railroad  Administration.  Hunt  is  a  reformer  in  politics 
without  conspicuous  industrial  experience.  A.  O.  Wharton, 
James  J.  Forrester,  and  Albert  Phillips  are  the  labor  mem- 
bers. Wharton  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Wages  and 
Working  Conditions  under  the  Railroad  Administration.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  Railway  Employes  Department  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  labor  members  are 
notably  identified  with  the  Washington  headquarters  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  In  no  sense  of  the  word 
are  they  spokesmen  for  the  insurgents  in  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods. The  railroad  members  are  Horace  Baker,  J.  H.  El- 
liott and  William  L.  Park. 

At  this  writing  none  of  the  organizations  which  sprang  up 
cttter  the  strikes  occurred  have  been  hospitably  received  by 
these  nine  men  composing  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  The 
impromptu  organizations  which  appealed  to  the  board  were 
denied  hearings  although  the  Transportation  act  specifically 
states  that  the  Labor  Board  "  upon  a  written  petition  signed 
by  not  less  than  100  unorganized  employes  or  subordinate 
officials  directly  interested  in  the  dispute  .  .  .  shall  re- 
ceive for  hearing  and  as  soon  as  practicable  and  with  all  due 
diligence  decide,  any  dispute  involving  grievances,  rules  or 
working  conditions."  By  this  refusal  to  hear  the  insurgents 
the  board  evidently  assumed  that  the  railroad  strikes  were 
passing  tempests.  They  took  the  ground  that  the  well  organ- 
ized unions  were  able,  despite  the  insurgency,  to  speak  faith- 
fully the  state  of  mind  of  the  railroad  workers.  Perhaps  the 
board  was  sagacious  in  its  judgment.  If  so  a  difficult  task 
will  have  been  ably  performed.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  nine 
members  of  the  new  board  erred  in  estimating  the  seriousness 
of  the  existing  revolt  against  the  officers  of  the  older  unions, 
they  will  have  added  one  more  failure  to  a  long  list. 

Meantime,  however,  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  is  hearing 
the  wage  demands  formulated  by  the  officials  of  the  regular 
unions.  Increases  from  25  to  50  per  cent  have  been  asked. 
In  accordance  with  the  Transportation  act  seven  "  relevant 
circumstances  "  must  be  considered  in  determining  reasonable 
wages.    These  are: 

1.  The  scales  of  wages  paid  for  similar  kinds  of  work  in  other 
industries; 

2.  The  relation  between  wages  and  the  cost  of  living; 

3.  The  hazard  of  the  employment; 

4.  The  training  and  skill  required; 

5.  The  degree  of  responsibility; 

6.  The  character  and  the  regularity  of  the  employment; 

7.  Inequalities  of  increases  in  wages  or  of  treatment,  the  result 
of  previous  wage  orders  or  adjustments. 

A  number  of  these  "  relevant  circumstances  "  were  written 
into  the  act  with  knowledge  of  the  irritation  which  then  ex- 
isted among  certain  classes  of  railroad  workers  because  of  the 
inequalities  of  wage  increases  during  the  war  period.  To  that 
extent  for  the  present  at  any  rate  the  work  of  the  board  has 
been  rendered  easier  by  Congress.  W.  L.  C. 

Cleveland's  Employment  Service 

ONE  of  the  noteworthy  efforts  to  continue  a  free  employ- 
ment service  on  a  fairly  large  scale,  despite  the  cessation 
of  federal  support,  is  being  made  in  Cleveland  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Welfare  Federation  and  the  city  govern- 
ment.   The  public  employment  bureau  of  Cleveland  is  thirty 
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years  old,  since  Ohio  was  the  first  state  to  authorize  such 
bureaus  and  give  them  state  support.  Up  to  19 15,  however, 
the  Cleveland  office  was  conducted  on  a  very  limited  scale, 
and  its  service  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  casual  and 
floating  laborer.  During  the  war,  because  of  government 
support  and  more  adequate  funds,  the  scope  and  usefulness  of 
the  service  were  greatly  expanded.  Better  salaries  were  paid, 
five  branch  offices  were  established,  and  separate  departments 
were  developed  for  the  different  classes  of  workers.  In  1919 
there  were  167,500  applications  for  work,  resulting  in  83,000 
placements.  When  federal  aid  was  withdrawn  in  March  of 
that  year  friends  of  the  bureau,  including  employers  who  had 
faith  in  its  possibilities,  canvassed  possible  means  of  support. 
An  appeal  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  resulted  in  some 
temporary  help  being  granted  by  that  body,  and,  which  was 
more  important,  in  the  chamber's  qualified  endorsement  of  the 
bureau.  The  question  of  continued  support  was  passed  on  to 
the  Welfare  Federation,  which  was  already  giving  partial 
support  to  the  Women's  division.  The  Welfare  Federation 
agreed  to  continue  this  support  and  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  men's  division  on  its  existing  scale  until  April 
I,  1920.  In  the  meantime,  a  small  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Welfare  Federation  and  by  the  city  director  of  public 
welfare,  to  inquire  into  the  usefulness  and  possibilities  of  the 
bureau  and  recommend  for  it  a  policy  to  be  effective  after 
April  1. 

As  a  result  of  its  investigation  the  committee  decided  upon 
the  desirability  of  continuing  and  developing  the  employment 
bureau.  It  recommended  that,  since  public  funds  were  not 
sufficient,  the  Welfare  Federation  should  appropriate  funds, 
supplementary  to  available  state  and  city  funds,  for  the  bureau's 
needs  up  to  January  1,  1921.  This  appropriation  has  been 
"made  by  the  Welfare  Federation.  It  is  sufficient  for  urgent 
salary  increases  and  the  improvement  of  personnel,  and  for 
the  inauguration  of  some  general  plans  of  improvement.  The 
final  recommendation  of  the  investigating  committee  was  the 
organization  of  an  advisory  board  to  supervise  appointments 
and  policies  of  the  bureau.  This  board  has  been  appointed  and 
is  at  work.  Its  members  are  appointed  jointly  by  the  director 
of  the  Welfare  Federation  and  the  director  of  public  welfare. 
It  is  an  entirely  unofficial  organization ;  its  authority  rests  on 
its  control  over  recommendations  for  continued  financial  sup- 
port of  the  bureau.  At  present  the  Welfare  Federation  is 
furnishing  about  four-fifths  of  the  necessary  funds. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  is  Richard  A.  Feiss,  a  prom- 
inent clothing  manufacturer  of  the  city.  Among  the  twelve 
members  are  employers,  employment  managers,  the  secretary 
of  the  local  builders'  exchange,  an  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools,  the  secretary  of  the  local  federation  of  labor  and  a 
representative  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  women's  divi- 
sion of  the  bureau.  The  board  meets  regularly  twice  a  month 
and  the  director  of  the  Welfare  Federation  and  the  director 
of  public  welfare  meet  with  it.  Committees  are  appointed, 
including  one  for  each  of  the  main  departments  of  the  bureau, 
the  members  of  which  are  not  necessarily  members  of  the 
board.  Appointees  are  selected  with  a  view  to  their  interest 
in  the  employment  question  or  their  expert  knowledge  on  some 
phase  of  the  work.  For  example,  the  chairman  of  the  publicity 
committee  is  a  well-known  advertising  manager  of  the  city 
who  has  volunteered  to  lend  time  and  advice  to  the  bureau. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  junior  department  is  an 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools.  Committee  chairmen  are 
expected  to  keep  in  close  personal  contact  with  the  bureau  and 
meet  with  the  board,  making  recommendations  for  their  re- 
spective departments  on  which  the  board  takes  action.  The 
details  of  the  administration  of  the  bureau  are  left  to  its 
superintendent. 

It  is  too  early  to  estimate  what  success  may  attend  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  establishing  a  free  employment  exchange  on  a 
city-wide  scale  as  a  public  enterprise,  having  the  confidence 
and  reasonable  cooperation  of  all  concerned ;  an  exchange  at 
which  no  one,  of  whatever  class  of  workers,  "  need  be  ashamed 


to  apply  foi  a  job  " ;  an  exchange  which  would  obviate  the 
necessity  of  anyone  in  the  city  having  to  "  pay  for  a  chance 
to  work."  John  F.  Hall. 

Employers    on   Hours  of  Work 

THE  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  a  federation 
of  employers'  associations,  has  just  issued  a  summary  re- 
port on  the  hours-of-work  problem  in  five  major  industries, 
cotton,  wool,  silk,  boots  and  shoes,  and  metal  manufacturing. 
The  general  conclusion  reached  is  that 

no  single  schedule  of  hours  is  equally  adaptable  for  all  industries 
from  the  standpoint  of  production.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming 
that  maximum  efficiency  cannot  be  obtained  in  all  industries  with 
any  single  specific  work-day. 

In  general,  the  ability  to  increase  hourly  efficiency  and  thus  make 
up,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  for  reductions  in  hours  was  largely 
determined  by  the  amount  of  hand  work,  as  distinguished  from  auto- 
matic machine  work,  which  is  performed  in  any  given  process. 
Thus,  those  industries  characterized  by  a  relatively  large  amount  of 
machine  work  as  a  rule  showed  a  marked  decrease  in  output  when 
hours  were  reduced. 

The  report  is  based  on  data  from  749  establishments  em- 
ploying 580,186  workers,  which  had  reduced  hours  and  fur- 
nished definite  information  regarding  results.  The  investi- 
gation aimed  to  include  all  available  experience  with  reduc- 
tions in  working  hours  regardless  of  the  actual  length  of  the 
work-day,  and  comparatively  little  experience  concerning  an 
8-hour  day  was  obtained.  The  board  is  now  engaged  in  an 
extensive  investigation  of  the  work-week  of  48  hours  or  less, 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  report  setting  forth  experience  with 
such  schedules  will  be  issued  in  the  near  future. 

Subsidy  and  Rehabilitation 

WORKMEN'S  compensation  as  it  is  now  administered 
often  turns  workmen  into  discontented  idlers,  accord- 
ing to  the  experience  and  researches  of  the  Institute  for  Crip- 
pled and  Disabled  Men.  The  institute  quotes  the  following 
cases  to  show  the  slight  incentives  to  work  which  present  laws 
offer,  and  the  results: 

Kaplonitz  had  been  a  painter  for  years,  earning  $27  a  week,  when 
he  fell  from  a  ladder  and  broke  his  leg.  He  gets  $15  a  week  com- 
pensation. The  Compensation  Commission  doctor  tells  him  that  he 
can  work  so  long  as  he  does  not  climb  ladders  or  scaffolds.  This 
means  that  he  is  no  longer  able  to  do  the  work  in  which  he  is  skilled 
and  must  start  at  a  new  trade  as  a  learner.  If  he  begins  in  a 
factory  at  some  seated  work  he  will  not  earn  more  than  $12  or  $15  a 
week.  With  his  compensation  this  would  come  to  about  $22  a  week, 
seven  dollars  more  than  .his  $15  compensation.  The  man  is  not 
anxious  to  work,  however,  and  in  two  years  has  been  employed 
only  four  days.  He  says,  "  That  is  boy's  work,  to  work  in  a  factory. 
I  was  a  painter.  I  knew  my  business.  I  don't  want  to  start  all  over 
like  a  boy."  Kaplonitz  has  been  urged  again  and  again  to  take 
training  but  he  refuses. 

Kamisky,  a  skilled  bricklayer,  fell  from  a  scaffold  and  broke  his 
foot.  He  can  never  do  his  old  work  again.  He  had  been  a  brick- 
layer for  thirty  years,  and  he  hesitated  to  learn  a  new  trade  at  a 
school.  He  used  to  earn  $6  a  day.  When  his  case  was  settled  he 
started  in  as  a  factory  worker  at  $12  a  week  at  unskilled  work.  He 
had  been  idle  a  year  before  this. 

Martino  broke  his  wrist  and  lost  three  fingers  while  at  work.  He 
had  always  been  a  longshoreman  and  an  unskilled  laborer.  His 
compensation  was  $11.54  a  week.  He  seemed  perfectly  capable  of 
doing  light  porter  work,  but  he  refused  to  make  any  effort  to  get  a 
job  even  when  one  was  offered  him.  He  was  the  typical  malingerer. 
Whenever  work  was  suggested  he  discovered  some  new  pain  or  ache. 

In  contrast  to  these  gloomy  stories  the  institute  cites  the 
following  instances  where  men  have  been  rehabilitated  by 
training: 

Brail  lost  his  left  foot  in  a  stone  crusher  some  years  ago.  Since 
then  he  has  been  following  various  unskilled  trades  such  as  fireman, 
porter,  etc.,  earning  from  $10  to  $16  a  week.  He  said,  "It's  always 
the  cripple  they  lay  off  first."  He  was  persuaded  that  if  he  were  a 
skilled  worker,  even  though  he  had  an  artificial  foot  he  would  not 
be  the  first  one  laid  off.  After  a  month's  training  at  welding  he 
answered  an  ad  in  the  paper  and  started  as  a  welder  at  $24  a  week. 
"  I'm  not  worried  about  not  having  steady  work  now,"  he  says,  "  I'm 
as  good  as  the  next  man." 
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plan  to  haue  a  higher  cod  lou/er  tribunal  m 
each  center  ultimately. 


PRESENTS  rrcortersto 
Trade  Board  inuoluwg 
interests  of  all  or 
^roop  cf  l^ooufacrurers 


3  The  Impartial  Tribunal  117  INeu/Tbm  City  also 

maices  decisions  in  difficulties  arising 
betuueeo  Contractor  and  rjonJfacturers- 
Associations 

*  Committee    on  Rates  has  not  developed  into  a 
permanent  body  in   most  of  toe  center^ 
but  is  appointee]  by  tne  Trade   Board 
and  toKes  oction   u/pen  trie  occasion 
for  its  need  anses. 


' ' 1 1HE  system  of  industrial  government  which  ivas  put  into  operation  last  September  [see  the  Survey  for  September  13, 
-*  1919]  by  the  organized  manufacturers  of  men's  clothing  and  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  is 
graphically  presented  in  the  accompanying  chart.  It  represents  the  most  comprehensive  and  highly  perfected  American 
development  of  joint  control  of  industry  by  the  employer  and  employe.  It  is  one  of  the  curious  paradoxes  of  the 
present  industrial  situation  that  the  very  organization  which  through  the  machinery  depicted,  has  established  itself  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  clothing  industry,  should  at  this  time  be  a  party  to  a  suit  which  brings  into  question  the  right 
of  existence  of  trade  unionism  itself.  The  Michaels,  Stern  &  Company  suit  against  the  Amalgamated  at  Rochester,  has 
been  followed  by  suits  of  the  Bauman  Company  of  Springfield  for  $100,000  and  of  the  Rogers  Feet  Company  in  New 
York  for  $200,000.  Evidently  a  concerted  move  is  on  by  a  group  of  big  employers  in  the  garment  trades,  who  are  out 
ef  joint  with  the  trade  government  development,  and  who  propose  to  smash  the  Amalgamated.  Meanwhile  the  union 
is  using  the  Rochester  trial  as  an  opportunity  of  marshalling  for  the  public  view  its  achievements  in  the  interests  of 
the  workers.  At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  in  Boston,  this  week,  the  organiza- 
tion is  expected  to   develop   further  constructive  plans. 


Rosenberg  was  a  tool  setter  when  his  right  forearm  was  crushed 
between  a  belt  and  a  pulley  in  the  factory  where  he  worked.  He  was 
anxious  to  get  work  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  return  to  his 
old  trade.  He  tried  for  a  long  while  to  get  a  job  to  take  charge  of 
a  tool  crib,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Finally  he  took  training  as  a 
motion  picture  operator.  After  he  secured  his  license  he  went  to 
work  at  an  initial  wage  of  $35  a  week  and  is  now  earning  $70 
a  week. 

Ingestad  had  worked  on  shoe  machines  in  Sweden,  but  these 
machines  required  two  hands  for  operation.  After  coming  to  America 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  left  arm  at  the  elbow  in  a  cordwood 
saw.  He  was  not  a  lazy  man  but  he  never  earned  more  than  $12 
a  week  as  watchman,  or  messenger,  after  his  accident.  He  said  that 
he  had  always  been  ambitious  to  learn  drafting.  He  found 
he  could  do  the  work  satisfactorily  with  his  right  arm  and  hold  the 
paper  down  with  his  left  stump.  After  he  had  finished  his  training, 
he  found  some  difficulty  in  persuading  employers  that  he  was  as 
capable  as  a  two-armed  man,  but  he  finally  "  landed  "  a  good  posi- 
tion.   He  is  still  working  as  a  draftsman  in  the  place  where  he  began. 

To  make  rehabilitation  a  less  difficult  matter  for  men  who  are 
receiving  compensation  the  institute  offers  these  suggestions : 

1.     There  should  be  special  rehabilitation  commissions  or- 


ganized in  each  state  to  deal  with  this  problem.  Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  California,  New  Jersey  and  Ore- 
gon are  thus  far  the  only  states  which  have  such  commissions. 

2.  All  men  receiving  workmen's  compensation  should  con- 
sult with  such  commissions.  Where  a  man  wishes  to  take 
training  the  commission  should  make  arrangements  for  him 
to  enter  the  proper  school,  should  watch  his  progress  in  train- 
ing and  should  place  him  back  in  industry  when  he  is  trained. 
The  commission  should  follow  up  the  men  for  some  time  and 
help  in  making  adjustments  when  necessary, 

3.  The  financial  burden  for  this  work  should  be  divided 
between  the  state  and  the  federal  government  but  the  con- 
duct of  the  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  state. 

4.  Compensation  should  be  assured  for  the  full  length  of 
training. 

5.  The  workmen's  compensation  laws  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  provide  that  a  man's  compensation  should  be  lessened 
in  no  way  if  he  works.  In  this  way  an  incentive  would  be 
offered  for  a  man  to  work  while  he  was  getting  compensation. 

Gertrude  Stein. 
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EDUCATION 


Conducted  by 
WINTHROP  D.  LANE 


A  New  Status  for  Teachers 

A  COMPLETE  transformation  in  the  character  and  status 
of  the  teaching  profession,  and  a  thoroughly  revised  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  public  toward  education,  are  necessary 
before  teachers  can  perform  their  most  worth  while  service  in 
the  democracy  that  is  "  scarcely  more  than  in  bud  "  in  this 
country  today,  in  the  view  of  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 
Mr.  Pritchett,  who  has  just  issued  the  fourteenth  annual 
report  of  the  president  of  the  foundation,  says  that  a  study 
of  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers  in  a  single  Amer- 
ican state,  Missouri,  will  shortly  be  published;  meanwhile 
he  discusses  the  general  point  of  view  and  conclusions  that 
have  resulted  from  this  study. 

He  begins  by  declaring  that  "as  the  central  policy  of  a 
democratic  organization  the  wide  diffusion  of  a  high  degree 
of  intelligence  has  been  neglected  to  the  present  day."  For 
universal  compulsory  education  we  have  made  a  brave  stand; 
but  we  have  paid  little  attention  to  its  duration  and  content 
and  to  the  means  used  in  providing  it.    Mr.  Pritchett  says : 

Even  our  theory  of  universal  education  has  hitherto  been  satisfied 
with  a  scanty  offering  formally  presented  and  often  properly  de- 
clined; to  pass  it  around  to  all  was  our  main  ambition.  Hence- 
forth, the  state  must  assume  responsibility  for  the  product  in  the 
case  of  each  normal  individual  from  the  beginning  well  through 
adolescence.  Hitherto,  if  each  child  attended  a  school  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  year,  it  has  been  considered  that  the  requirement  was 
met;  hereafter,  it  is  indispensable  that  each  child  develop  into  what 
shall  be,  according  to  his  abilities,  an  educated  person,  or  show  why 
that  is  impossible. 

This  implies  a  shift  in  education  from  a  nominally  universal 
to  a  qualitative  basis.  Such  a  shift  involves  preeminently  and 
almost  exclusively  the  teacher.  Reverently  as  education  has 
been  on  our  lips,  so  little  have  we  grasped  its  purport  that 
"  the  sole  factor  which  can  give  it  reality  and  meaning,  namely, 
the  teacher,  is  grossly  ill-equipped,  ill-rewarded,  and  lacking 
in  distinction."     Further: 

A  school  system  with  us  is  an  elaborate  hierarchical  device  that 
undertakes  through  successive  gradations  of  textbook  makers,  super- 
intendents, principals,  and  supervisors  to  isolate  and  prepare  each 
modicum  of  knowledge  and  skill  so  that  it  may  safely  be  entrusted 
to  the  humble  teacher  at  the  bottom,  who  is  drilled  for  a  few  weeks 
only,  if  at  all,  in  directions  for  administering  it  ultimately  to  the 
child.  Meanwhile  superintendents  and  school  boards  publicly 
measure  their  success  by  numbers  enrolled,  by  buildings  and  material 
equipment  added,  and  by  multiplied  kinds  of  schooling  introduced; 
and  the  people  are  taught  to  accept  this  as  education.  Such  per- 
versions are  ample  comment  on  the  thoughtlessness  or  our  formula. 
Where  is  the  school  system  that  by  enlightened  and  fearless  propa- 
ganda has  convinced  its  public  that  education  consists  first  of  all  in 
the  superior  quality  and  skill  of  its  individual  teachers,  and  is 
otherwise  meaningless? 

Qualitative  education,  then,  signifies  a  "  complete  trans- 
formation in  the  character  and  status  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession." In  the  first  place,  we  must  get  rid  of  our  divisions 
into  elementary  and  secondary  school  systems — these  "  must 
be  thoroughly  integrated  into  one  homogeneous  and  indivisible 
unit — a  varied  but  coherent  twelve-year  career  for  mind  and 
body."  This  done,  distinctions  of  training,  experience  and 
salary  among  teaching  positions  within  this  unit  must  also 
disappear.  Proper  training  for  teaching  the  third  grade  should 
be  as  prolonged  and  as  serious  as  training  for  teaching  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  grade,  and  should  be  equally  well  rewarded. 
"  To  pass  childhood  through  a  graded  quality  of  instruction 
in  order  finally  to  place  those  who  survive  in  charge  of  real 
teachers  only  at  the  top  is  a  blunder  that  explains  more  of  the 
dire  results  noticeable  in  our  schools  than  we  dare  to  ac- 
knowledge." 

Needless  to  say,  such  preparation  cannot  be  less  than  is  now 
demanded   for  superior  secondary  instruction.     "  Four  years 


of  well-directed  training  subsequent  to  a  high  school  education," 
says  Mr.  Pritchett,  "  is  sufficient,  with  selected  material,  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  superior  teacher."  Experience,  skilled 
practical  guidance,  and  further  specialized  study,  attended  al- 
ways by  discriminating  selection,  should  result  in  a  group 
having  relatively  high  mental  and  social  power  and  fit  to 
serve  any  community  as  leaders.     Moreover: 

In  the  schools  the  attainment  of  such  a  standard  would  modify 
many  things.  The  present  methods  and  attitudes  of  supervision 
would  disappear;  its  hierarchy  would  be  transformed.  Organization 
would,  of  course,  remain,  but  the  pupil  would  meet  directly  and 
constantly  a  well-selected  and  tested  leader  prepared  to  speak  with 
personal  effect  and  to  win  response  by  virtue  of  trained  intelligence. 
Such  leaders,  instead  of  taking  minute  orders  from  higher  officers, 
would  themselves  assume  the  responsibility,  in  joint  action,  for  the 
conduct  and  development  of  instruction — the  life-long  business  of 
capable  minds.  In  other  words,  education  would  become  a  first- 
hand process  by  skilled  practitioners  like  any  other  professional 
service,  instead  of  a  second  or  third-hand  operation  with  its  con- 
sequent perfunctory  effects. 

To  make  a  teacher  in  the  sense  outlined  above,  the  present 
form  of  preparation,  elementary  and  secondary  alike,  needs 
revision.  The  average  secondary  teacher  today  is  a  person 
who  has  taken  a  college  course  for  his  own  sake  and  as  he 
chose.  At  or  near  the  close  thereof  he  has  concluded  to  "  go 
into  teaching  " — temporarily,  and  with  no  thought  of  the  re- 
quirements of  a  difficult  profession.  This  sort  of  thing  must 
cease,  says  Mr.  Pritchett.  For  a  serious  educative  undertaking, 
the  way  must  be  paved  by  a  thoroughly  well-organized  course 
of  training,  directed  toward  the  specific  work  to  be  done,  and 
exhausting  professional  resources  in  that  field.  There  must 
be  an  integration  of  agencies  for  training  teachers,  just  as  there 
must  be  an  integration  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
systems.  "Normal"  schools  should  drop  that  name;  all 
institutional  education  for  the  teaching  profession  should  be 
placed  clearly  upon  a  collegiate  footing;  it  should  be  organized 
as  a  part  of  the  state  university,  where  one  exists,  parallel  with 
medical,  legal,  and  engineering  and  other  similar  divisions  of 
higher  education.  An  incidental  result  should  be  to  remove  the 
"  meaningless  restriction  "  of  the  profession  to  unmarried 
women.  "  To  teach  well,"  says  Mr.  Pritchett,  "  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  maturity  and  experience.  .  .  .  What  have  im- 
mature girls  to  do  with  this  except  as  they  prepare  to  make 
it  the  main  object  of  their  lives  irrespective  of  marriage?" 

Of  course,  the  public  must  be  taught  to  pay  for  this  kind 
of  education.  To  be  willing  to  pay,  it  must  place  a  true 
value  upon  it.  The  winning  of  the  public  to  these  standards, 
therefore,  "  is  the  work  primarily  of  that  portion  of  the  edu- 
cated public  that  knows  the  value  of  good  teachers." 

Child  Marriages 

ON  the  sixth  day  of  March  last  Mary,  a  fourteen-year- 
old  motherless  girl,  living  in  a  tenement  district  on  the 
South  Side  of  Chicago,  was  married  to  a  man  whose  last 
name  she  did  not  even  know.  She  had  seen  this  man  only 
twice  before  in  her  life.  The  marriage  took  place  in  the 
county  building  and  was  performed  by  a  judge  who  accepted 
$5  for  his  services.  The  ceremony  was  witnessed  by  Mary's 
father  who  perjured  himself  in  an  affidavit  stating  his  daugh- 
ter's age. 

The  girl's  home  was  a  miserable  four-room  flat  in  which 
six  people  lived.  The  father  was  an  unsympathetic  man  whose 
chief  desire  appeared  to  be  to  rid  himself  of  his  daughter;  an 
unfriendly  stepmother  had  further  increased  the  child's  un- 
happiness.  Two  days  after  the  marriage,  the  principal  of 
the  school  formerly  attended  by  Mary  brought  the  case  to  the 
attention  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association.  The  child 
was  found  working  in  a  factory  on  the  West  Side.  She  was 
no  longer  living  in  her  father's  home  but  was  staying  with  an 
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acquaintance  in  another  part  of  the  city.  She  did  not  know 
her  husband's  name,  his  address  or  his  place  of  employment. 
The  man  was  finally  located,  but  interviews  with  him  and 
with  the  girl's  father  failed  to  reveal  any  reason  for  this  child 
marriage. 

Representatives  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  and  an  assistant 
state's  attorney  connected  with  the  Juvenile  Court  advised 
that  steps  be  taken  to  annul  the  marriage  and  to  safeguard 
the  child's  future.  The  father  consented  to  this  annulment 
only  when  the  possibility  of  prosecution  on  a  charge  of  per- 
jury was  presented  to  him.  Nor  was  he  the  only  person  who 
opposed  such  action;  a  certain  midwife  not  unknown  to  Chi- 
cago legal  agencies  appeared  at  the  office  and  volunteered  to 
sign  an  affidavit  that  the  girl  was  sixteen  years  old.  Annul- 
ment proceedings  were  instituted,  however,  and  Mary  was 
placed  with  a  friend  of  her  dead  mother,  who  is  giving  her 
the  care  that  she  was  previously  denied. 

This  story,  which  is  told  by  the  Juvenile  Protective  Asso- 
ciation of  Chicago,  is  only  one  of  seven,  all  having  to  do  with 
child  marriages,  that  came  to  the  attention  of  the  association 
in  the  single  month  of  March.  On  the  lower  North  Side  a 
thirteen-year-old  girl  and  a  twenty-two-year-old  man  eloped, 
going  to  Ohio  to  be  married.  In  South  Chicago  a  tuberculous 
girl  of  fourteen  became  a  child  wife.  A  block  from  the  asso- 
ciation's office  a  girl  of  fifteen  years,  whose  father  was  a 
drunkard,  became  the  wife  of  a  man  who  later  left  her,  going 
to  another  city.  In  another  part  of  the  city  a  fifteen-year-old 
girl  married  a  nineteen-year-old  boy  who  very  quickly  refused 
to  support  her.  In  the  stock  yards  district  a  couple  aged  fifteen 
and  twenty  went  to  Crown  Point  and  were  married.  Still 
another  child  wife  of  only  thirteen  years  now  finds  it  im- 
possible to  live  with  her  husband,  who  is  cruel  and  abusive, 
and  she  has  appealed  to  the  association  for  protection. 

In  cases  of  this  sort  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association 
tries  to  find  a  wholesome  environment  in  which  the  children 
can  have  a  fair  chance.  It  is  also  conducting  an  educational 
campaign  to  change  the  custom  of  child  marriage  among  cer- 
tain foreign  groups  to  conform  to  American  standards.  For- 
tunately in  this  program  it  is  meeting  with  success  among 
prominent  citizens  of  foreign  extraction  themselves. 

A  Children's  Pleasure  House 

THE  closing  of  the  academic  year  at  Connecticut  College, 
New  London,  brings  to  an  end  an  interesting  experiment 
in  community  service,  which  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
been  connected  with  it  has  benefited  both  the  community  and 
the  students.  The  Service  League  at  Connecticut  College 
is  a  student  organization  seeking  to  draw  together  girls  of 
all  racial  and  religious  groups  for  service  both  on  and  off 
the  campus.  This  year  the  off-campus  activity  has  taken  the 
form  of  stimulating  and  organizing  any  work  that  would 
:nd  to  bring  together  the  various  racial  groups  in  the  city 

d  interpret  them  to  each  other.  The  work  is  in  charge  of 
a  "  teaching  fellow  "  in  the  sociology  department,  this  fellow- 
ship being  maintained  by  the  league  itself  and  endorsed  by 
the  college  trustees.  Students  doing  field  work  in  sociology 
cooperate  with  members  of  the  league,  and  the  sociology  de- 
partment takes  an  interest  in  the  work  as  helping  to  create 
within  the  college  a  laboratory  for  research  work  in  Ameri- 
canization. 

Among  the  things  that  this  arrangement  has  produced  is 
the  Children's  Pleasure  House,  a  motion  picture  theater  in 
the  auditorium  of  one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  Stu- 
dents in  the  sociology  department  made  a  preliminary  survey 
of  the  attendance  of  children  at  performances  given  by  local 
theaters ;  they  then  got  in  touch  with  agencies  interested  in 
better  films  and  sought  to  present  programs  that  would  divert 
the  children's  interest  from  unwholesome  movies,  and  that 
would  also  bring  the  children  of  foreign  and  American  par- 
ents together.  Among  the  films  shown  in  the  Children's 
Pleasure    House    are    Cinderella,    Ali    Baba    and    the    Forty 


THOUGHTS  OF  A  SMALL  BOY 
IN  A  LARGE  INSTITUTE1 

WHAT'S  this  talk  of  cleanliness 
And  Health  and  Wealth  to  follow? 
When  every  move  a  feller  makes 
Someone  is  bound  to  holler — 

"  Wash  your  face!  " 
"Wash  your  neck!  " 
"Wash  everything  in  sight!" 
Until  you  feel  that's  all  they  know 
From  morning  until  night. 

It's  "  Blow  your  nose  " 

And  "Where's  your  hanky?" — 

The  one  you  never  had. 
And  so  it  goes  through  all  the  time 

Until  bedtime — 

Then  you're  glad. 
Of  all  the  things 
I  hate  the  worst 
It's  neck  washin' — I  despise. 

And  when  I  think  of  my  old  Granddad 

Now  most  eighty-five — 

Who  never  had  a  handkerchief 

Or  washed  his  neck  but  twice 
It  seems  to  me  there's  sompin   queer 

In  "  Cleanliness  is  nice." 
An'  livin'  long  because  you're  clean, 
And  all  that  stuff — you  bet! 
That  when  I'm  growed  up 
I  ain't  agoin'  to  ever  wash  my  neck. 

— Anonymous. 


1  From  Onward,  the  weekly  bulletin  of  the  American  Institute  at 
Chachak,  Serbia. 


Thieves,  Snow  White,  Tom  Sawyer,  Seven  Swans,  and  Huck 
and  Tom.  The  applause  with  which  the  five  or  six  hun- 
dred children  have  greeted  the  dwarfs  when  they  saved  Snow 
White  from  the  poisoned  comb,  or  the  Seven  Swans  when 
they  rescued  their  sister  at  the  burning  stake,  has  far  exceeded, 
it  is  said,  any  ever  given  the  Midnight  Man  when  he  saved 
Helen  Holmes  from  the  lion's  claws.  Supervised  play  was 
provided  in  the  school  yard  for  early  comers,  and  the  audience 
joined  in  community  singing  between  reels.  A  self-styled  "  ex- 
ecutive "  of  twelve  years  directed  the  children's  orchestra. 
Each  student  has  been  in  charge  of  one  performance.  Sup- 
plementing the  work  of  the  sociology  department  was  that  of 
the  art  department.  Students  of  this  department  made  at- 
tractive posters  which  were  placed  in  the  public  schools  ad- 
vertising each  program. 

An  Educational  Plank 

WILL  H.  HAYS,  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committe,  has  received  from  Judson  F.  Wright, 
president  of  the  New  York  Principals'  Association,  and  Wil- 
liam McCoy,  chairman  of  the  Illinois  School  Committee,  a 
petition  asking  that  the  following  plank  be  inserted  in  the 
Republican  platform: 

Recognizing  that  the  public  schools  are  the  bulwark  of  democracy 
and  that  upon  them  rests  the  duty  of  preparing  the  future  citizenry 
of  the  nation,  and  that  the  present  shortage  of  trained  teachers  con- 
stitutes a  serious  menace  to  the  welfare  of  society  the  Republican 
party  advocates  increased  national  support  of  schools,  the  creation 
of  a  national  Department  of  Education,  with  representation  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  development  of  a  public  school  system  that  will 
furnish  equal  educational  opportunity  to  all  children  of  every  state 
in  the  union. 

Prominent  educators  will  attend  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  national  conventions,  according  to  Josephine 
Corliss  Preston,  president  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, to  demand  that  a  plank  for  a  national  department  of 
education  with  a  secretary  in  the  president's  cabinet  be  in- 
cluded in  their  respective  platforms.  This  proposal  is 
embodied  in  the  Smith-Towner  bill,  now  before  Congress. 
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RECENT  BOOKS  ON  HEALTH  AND  HOUSING 


Yours  for  Sleep 

By  William  S.  Walsh,  M.  D.    E.  P.  Dutton 

&  Co.     274  pp.     Price  $2.50;   by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $2.70. 

Dr.  William  S.  Walsh  has  written  an 
"  intermediate "  treatise  on  wooing  the 
"most  gentle  of  deities,  Sleep."  Like  many 
of  its  class,  its  defects  are  its  excuses,  as  it 
is  incomplete  for  the  scientist  and  redun- 
dent  for  the  laity,  but  satisfactory  for  all. 
Insomnia  is  treated  poetically,  historically 
and  entertainingly.  He  frankly  indicates 
that  science  has  elucidated  many  of  nature's 
secrets,  but  that  sleep  is  still  unfathomed. 
He  indorses  the  idea  that  rest  in  bed  and 
darkness  approximates  sleep.  Like  all 
worthy  physicians  he  makes  drugs  his  last 
resort,  and  his  treatment  of  the  many  causes 
of  the  Gila  monster  of  midnight  is  lucid. 

He  dwells  on  the  potency  of  uninteresting 
monotony  in  thought,  sound  and  motion  in 
the  courtship  of  sleep.  It  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  subject  and  amply  repays 
perusal.  The  influence  of  all  the  conditions, 
mental  and  physical,  affecting  the  insomniacs 
are  satisfactorily  explained  and  many  sug- 
gestions for  combating  these  conditions  are 
intelligibly  stated. 

The  book  is  evidently  the  product  of  re- 
flection, erudition  and  experience.  A  golden 
passage  never  to  be  forgotten  by  all  suffer- 
ers is,  "  Yoke  Hope  to  Search,  hitch  them  to 
Perseverance  and  they  will  carry  the  suf- 
ferer to  Cure.  Hope  we  possess,  Persever- 
ance, if  not  a  possession,  may  be  acquired." 
James  E.  Kelly,  M.D. 

•  •    • 
Shell-Shock  and  Neuropsychiatry 

By  E.  E.  Southard.    W.  M.  Leonard.     982 

pp.     Illustrated.     Price   $10;    by  mail   of 

the  Survey  $10.50. 

The  lamented  Southard  ends  his  preface 
with  the  statement,  "  Out  of  shell-shock  man 
may  get  to  know  his  own  mind  a  little  bet- 
ter; how  under  stress  and  strain  the  mind 
lags,  blocks,  twists,  shrinks  and  even  splits, 
but  on  the  whole  is  afterwards  made  good 
again."  This  determination  to  get  good  out 
of  evil  was  the  predominating  trait  in 
Southard's  life,  according  to  Richard  C. 
Cabot  in  his  beautiful  memorial  address. 
And  the  logic  that  dominated  the  author's 
thought  is  beautifully  exemplified  in  this 
book  in  which  the  miscellaneous  case  reports 
of  the  war  are  assembled  together  in  little 
groups,  each  united  by  some  common  prin- 
ciple and  each  pungently  pointing  a  lesson. 

The  book  on  the  whole  tends  to  confirm 
the  lay  belief  that  even  insanity  may  be 
caused  by  the  circumstances  of  life,  and  the 
layman  will  find  much  of  profit  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  methods  of  cure. 

Throughout  the  book  the  author's  interest 
in  mental  hygiene  and  the  part  played  by 
social  service  is  fully  as  prominent  as  his 
interest  in  organic  neurology  and  psycho- 
pathology.  The  book  will  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment to  a  man  of  many  talents.  Southard 
the  scholar  would  not  object  to  the  state- 
ment that  his  book  is  as  much  a  part  of 
history  as  of  medicine.  A.  Myerson,  M.D. 

•  •    * 
The  Opium  Monopoly 

By    Ellen    N.    LaMotte.     The    Macmillan 

Co.     101   pp.     Price   $1 ;    by  mail   of  the 

Survey  $1.15. 

Nero  once  wished  that  the  people  of  Rome 
had  only  one  neck,  so  that  he  could  get  rid 
of  them  by  one  blow.  Miss  LaMotte  shows 
us  in  this  book  what,  in  her  opinion,  is  the 
"  one    neck "    of   the   opium   menace.     Prac- 


tically the  whole  world  supply  of  opium 
comes  from  India,  where  it  is  grown  by 
government  aided  farmers  who  sell  their 
product  to  government  factories,  whence  it 
is  sold  by  the  Indian  government  to  "  the 
United  Kingdom  or  supplied  direct  to  the 
governments  of  the  consuming  countries  in 
the  Far  East."    [p.  8.] 

The  direct  profit  of  the  Indian  government 
was  in  1916-17  £3,160,005  [in  1918-19, 
£3,191,800,  Statesmen's  Year  Book,  1918-19, 
p.  133],  but  there  was  in  addition  a  profit 
from  licensing  the  product  in  the  Indian 
empire.  The  revenues  of  British  colonies  in 
the  Far  East  are  supplemented  by  opium 
licenses.  In  Hong-Kong,  one-third  of  the 
colonial  revenue  comes  from  the  local  opium 
monopoly  [p.  34]  ;  in  the  Straits  Settlements, 
including  the  city  of  Singapore,  nearly  one- 
half  [p.  25]  ;  in  British  Borneo,  a  large  part 
of  the  income  is  derived  from  opium 
licenses  [pp.  36,  61] ;  the  Siamese  govern- 
ment also  lives  in  part  off  opium  [p.  27] — 
nearly  a  quarter  of  its  income  coming  from 
this  source.  [Statesmen's  Year  Book,  1919, 
p.  1247.]  France  also  "  sets  up  opium 
shops  "  in  Indo-China. 

The  United  States  stands  out  in  contrast 
to  the  European  powers  which  indirectly  en- 
courage the  use  of  opium  among  their  Ori- 
ental subjects.  The  Philippine  government 
absolutely  prohibited  the  import  or  use  of 
opium  for  other  than  medicinal  purposes, 
and  has  supported  itself  without  the  aid  of 
a  tribute  from  this  vice.  The  people  of  the 
United  States,  however,  are  less  carefully 
protected  than  those  of  Europe,  and  our  im- 
ports now  show  that  we  are  the  largest  per 
capita  users  of  opium  in  the  world  outside 
of  the  Far  East. 

For  two  reasons  the  opium  monopoly  is 
worthy  of  our  attention:  first,  the  world  in- 
terest, the  salvation  of  the  Eastern  peoples, 
the  Chinese  especially;  second,  the  danger 
that  the  United  States  will  take  China's  place 
as  the  great  market  for  these  products. 
Either  is  enough  to  interest  Survey  readers 
in  this  small  book,  the  author  of  which  has 
the  gift  of  making  official  reports  and  sta- 
tistics tell  an  interesting  and  fascinating 
story. 

Effective  joint  action  towards  eradication 
of  the  use  of  opium  for  non-medical  pur- 
poses is  foreshadowed  by  Article  295  of  the 
Peace  Treaty,  which  ratifies  the  Opium 
Convention  of  1913,  already  ratified  by  the 
United  States.  J.  P.  Chamberlain. 


The  Treatment  of  Syphilis 

By  H.  Sheridan  Baketel.     Macmillan  Co. 

167    pp.      Price    $2.50;    by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $2.70. 

This  book  will  fill  a  place  in  the  library 
of  the  busy  doctor,  particularly  the  general 
practitioner  who  is  not  able  to  visit  the  post- 
graduate schools  or  keep  up  with  the  tech- 
nical details  of  advances  in  medical  diagno- 
sis and  treatment  of  syphilis.  As  stated  in 
the  preface,  "  It  is  not  a  volume  for  the 
skilled  syphilographer  .  .  .  but  rather  is 
intended  for  the  physicians  who  have  not 
heretofore  employed  the  intravenous  method 
of  injection  or  those  whose  acquaintance 
therewith  is  limited."  The  volume  is  in- 
terestingly written  and  will  be  of  value  as 
a  compendium  of  the  larger  works. 

The  experience  of  the  medical  profession 
should  warn  general  practitioners  not  to 
undertake  the  treatment  of  patients  by  any 
of  the  methods  described  without  first  at- 
tending   a    thorough    course    of    instruction 


under  competent  specialists,  and  it  would 
be  unfortunate  if  the  book  stimulated  the 
use  by  incompetent  persons  of  the  valuable 
diagnosis  and  treatment  technique  explained. 
As  an  informative  statement  for  the  general 
medical  reader  it  should  be  well  received. 
Walter  M.  Brunet,  M.  D. 

*  •    * 

Physical  Reconstruction  and  Orthopedic 

By  Harry  E.   Stewart     Paul   B.    Hoeber. 

240    pp.      Price    $3.75;    by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $4. 

A  condensed  manual  of  physical  therapy 
and  orthopedics  for  the  use  of  physicians, 
reconstruction  aides,  physical  directors  and 
orthopedic  assistants.  It  deals  briefly  with 
infantile  paralysis,  diseases  of  the  spine  and 
joints,  the  common  fractures,  foot  strain  and 
the  latest  orthopedic  appliances.  Programs 
of  exercises  for  general  therapeutic  use  as 
well  as  for  the  treatment  of  infantile  paraly- 
sis, curvature  of  the  spine  and  flat  feet  form 
an  important  part  of  the  book. 

Douglas  C.  McMurtrie. 
*      *      « 

Handbook  on  Health 

By    Walter    Camp.      D.    Appleton    &    Co. 

210  pp.    Price  $1.25 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.45. 

Mr.  Camp's  latest  book  should  be  useful 
to  the  instructor  of  gymnastics  and  the  boy 
scout  leader,  providing  him  with  a  fund  of 
useful  badinage  and  anecdote  to  keep  his  stu- 
dents interested  (an  important  part  of  the 
procedure)  as  well  as  exercises  and  se 
quences  of  exercises  based  on  the  author's 
long  and  successful  experience.  The  gen- 
eral health  hints  given  are  for  the  most  part 
too  obvious  to  need  stressing,  though  one 
must  admit  that  in  our  day  even  common- 
place demands  of  health  are  apt  to  be  neg- 
lected by  persons  counted  sensible.  The 
author's  insistence  upon  athletics  as  the  one 
great  worth-while  program  and  objective  of 
the  national  life  will  readily  be  forgiven  on 
the  ground  of  a  specialist's  natural  enthusi- 
asm ;  but  the  space  given  to  it  and  other  gen- 
eral considerations  in  the  book  hardly  makes 
it  a  very  practical  "  handbook  "  for  the  in- 
dividual in  need  of  advice  and  stimulus. 

B.  L. 

*  •     » 

Inbreeding  and  Outbreeding.  Their  Genetic 
and  Sociological  Significance 

By  Edwin  M.  East  and  Donald  F.  Jones. 

J.  P.  Lippincott  Co.     285  pp.     Illustrated. 

Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.75. 

Two  biologists  of  note,  both  experimental 
plant  breeders,  have  done  a  useful  work  in 
laying  the  results  of  their  experiments  and 
their  reflections  upon  the  experiments  before 
a  semi-popular  audience.  They  are  wise  in 
doing  so,  for  no  question  comes  more  fre- 
quently to  the  eugenicist  than  this:  Is  the 
marriage  of  cousins  prejudicial  to  offspring? 
Or  this:  What  are  the  biological  conse- 
quences of  race  admixture? 

After  referring  to  the  devices  found  in 
plants  to  ensure  cross-fertilization  and  de- 
scribing in  some  detail  the  mechanism  of 
reproduction  and  of  heredity  in  general,  the 
authors  describe  their  experiments  in  in- 
breeding corn  (a  normally  cross-pollinated 
plant)  ;  this  results  in  a  reduction  in  size 
of  the  plant  and  its  productiveness.  But  if 
inbreeding  be  continued  many  generations 
further,  depauperization  is  found  to  cease 
and  the  quality  of  the  plant  to  maintain  it- 
self. The  plants  become  very  uniform,  also. 
The  authors  conclude  that  the  injury  is  not 
due  to  inbreeding  per  se,  but  to  the  uncover- 
ing by  inbreeding  of  inheritant  recessive  and 
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defective  traits.  On  the  other  hand,  if  two 
inbred  (and  depauperized)  strains  of  maize 
be  crossed  on  each  other,  the  progeny  are  at 
once  of  great  size.  Such  a  result  is  gen- 
erally found  in  hybrids.  It  is  explained  by 
the  authors  on  the  ground  that  in  such  hy- 
bridization any  favorable  characters  are  in 
some  degree  dominant  in  development  over 
the  unfavorable  and  thus  the  hybrid  shows 
a  number  of  qualities  favorable  to  growth 
and  fertility. 

The  authors  next  point  out  how  inbreed- 
ing has  always  been  practiced  in  producing 
fancy  stock ;  this  results  in  uniformity  of  the 
good  qualities  sought.  So  in  man,  "  inbreed- 
ing is  the  surest  means  of  establishing  facul- 
ties which,  as  a  whole,  are  of  high  value  to 
the  community,"  but  "  owing  to  the  existence 
of  serious  recessive  traits,  there  is  objection 
to  indiscriminate,  irrational,  intensive  in- 
breeding in  man."  Again,  "  there  must  be 
racial  mixture  to  induce  variability,  but  these 
racial  crosses  must  not  be  too  wide,  else  the 
chances  are  too  few  and  the  time  required 
is  too  great  for  the  proper  recombination 
[of  determiners]  making  for  inherent  capa- 
city to  occur." 

It  must  be  said  in  conclusion  that  the 
authors'  applications  of  their  principles  to 
man  are  sketchy  and  not  analytical.  No- 
where has  an  adequate  study  of  this  subject 
been  made.  Charles  B.  Davenport. 

•    •    • 
The  Narcotic  Drug  Problem 

By  Ernest   S.  Bishop,   M.  D.     Macmillan 

&  Co.     165  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $1.70. 

The  preface  states  that  two  points  have 
hitherto  received  insufficient  consideration. 
"  One,  the  suffering  and  struggles  and  prob- 
lems of  the  narcotic  addict,  and  the  other, 
the  nature  of  the  physical  disease  with  which 
he  is  afflicted."  There  is  in  the  book  a 
strong,  well-sustained  plea  for  the  takers  of 
morphine  as  people  who  are  physically  ill 
and  not  moral  degenerates,  and  there  is  a 
vigorous  protest  against  the  unjust  stigma 
under  which  these  unfortunates  have  for 
years  been  struggling.  This  is  most  timely, 
is  highly  to  be  commended,  and  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized.  The  theory  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease  with  which  the  mor- 
phine addict  is  affected,  as  accepted  by  the 
author,  is  an  unproved  theory,  contrary  to 
the  weight  of  scientific  evidence  and  of  more 
than  doubtful  validity. 

The  second  object  of  the  book  is  stated  to 
be  a  discussion  and  correlation  of  conflicting 
activities,  so  that  each  one  may  appreciate 
the  relation  of  his  own  endeavor  to  the 
whole  narcotic  drug  problem  and  to  cooper- 
ate with  others  for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 
In  the  book  the  conflicting  activities  seem  to 
be  the  endeavors  other  physicians  have  made 
to  help  to  treat  those  unfortunates,  with  all 
of  which  the  author  finds  fault,  at  the  same 
time  carefully  refraining  from  giving  from 
his  own  experience  detailed  suggestions 
which  would  be  of  assistance  to  other  physi- 
cians on  the  ground  that  the  book  is  not  one 
of  treatment.  There  seems  to  be  more  con- 
flict than  cooperation. 

The  author  further  claims  to  have  been 
brought  into  association  with  practically  all 
phases  and  aspects  of  activity  in  the  con- 
sideration and  handling  of  the  narcotic  drug 
problem,  but  all  the  book  deals  with  is  prac- 
tically the  problems  of  that  small  class  of 
addicts  —  the  takers  of  morphine  who, 
through  pain,  misfortune  or  accident,  have 
drifted  into  taking  it  and  who  desire  to  be 
free  from  their  drug. 

There  is  a  plea  for  education  of  the  pub- 
lic on  the  narcotic  drug  problem  that  it  may 
be  just  to  the  addict,  but  there  is  no  real 
propounding  of  the  narcotic  drug  problem 
and  the  difference  in  the  situations  arising 
from  the  treatment   and  care  of  the  heroin 


or  cocaine  addict  and  the  morphine  addict. 
The  real  problems  of  the  narcotic  drug  sit- 
uation are  related  to  the  origin  and  preven- 
tion of  heroin  and  cocaine  addictions  and 
the  treatment  and  after-care  of  those  so  ad- 
dicted. This  book  avoids  these  questions 
and  is  sterile  of  information  on  these  essen- 
tial points  of  the  narcotic  drug  problem. 

Medicus. 
•    *     • 

Organization  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
By   Annie  M.   Brainard.     Macmillan   Co. 
144  pp.    Price  $1.35;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.50. 
Home  Nursing 
By  Abbie  Z.  Marsh.     268  pp.     P.  Blakis- 
ton's  Sons  &  Co.    Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.75. 

The  public  health  nursing  movement  be- 
gan as  "district"  or  "visiting"  nursing  in 
closely  populated  areas  and  was  frequently 
the  gift  to  a  community  of  a  charitably  in- 
clined person.  The  idea  has  extended  in 
towns  and  communities  of  rural  population, 
in  isolated  districts,  and  is  now  financed  by 
public  funds  more  frequently  than  by  single 
individuals.  Associations  and  groups  repre- 
senting the  community  itself  are  making 
themselves  responsible  for  the  support  of  one 
or  more  nurses  who  are  looking  after  the 
health  of  the  community.  Several  states 
provide  nurses  for  each  county,  supervised 
by  a  state  supervising  nurse — all  financed 
by  public  funds. 

Organization  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  to  groups 
that  are  in  control  of  public  health  nursing 
in  their  localities.  Two  entire  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  various  forms  of  organization 
that  have  been  tried  out,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  districts.  The  author's  sug- 
gestions on  the  formation  of  new  organiza- 
tions are  most  valuable,  and  she  is  equally 
specific  in  her  directions  of  assistance  in 
cases  in  which  an  old  organization  needs  to 
be  rearranged  to  accord  with  the  modern 
view-point.  To  seekers  of  light  on  these 
points  Miss  Brainard's  book  will  prove  a 
real   boon. 


A  registered  nurse  is  not  always  at  hand 
in  case  of  illness  or  accident,  nor  is  she  al- 
ways needed.  There  are  minor  illnesses 
and  minor  accidents  that  may  be  cared  for 
adequately  from  the  home  medicine  closet 
or  the  supply  cupboard.  Miss  Marsh's  book 
will  be  of  value  in  such  situations.  It  makes, 
however,  no  original  contribution,  but  rather 
duplicates  a  number  of  similar  textbooks, 
some  of  which  are  better  written  and  some 
worse.  Among  the  former  I  would  include 
the  textbook  revised  by  Anne  Hervey  Strong 
for  the  use  of  Red  Cross  classes  and  entitled 
Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick. 

Jane  Elizabeth  Hitchcock. 
*    *    * 
Housing  and  the  Housing  Problem 
By   Carol   Aronovici.     A.   C.   McCIjrg  & 
Co.     163  pp.    Price  $0.75;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $0.90. 
The  Joke  About  Housing 

By   Charles   Harris   Whitaker.     Marshall 
Jones  Co.     233  pp.     Price  $2;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $2.25. 
The  Working  Woman's  House 

By  A.  D.  Sanderson  Furniss  and  Marion 
Phillips.     Swarthmore  Press,  London.     84 
pp.     Illustrated.     Paper  bound.     Price  Is. 
6d.;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $0.55. 
New  Town 

Edited  by  W.  R.  Hughes.  J.  M.  Dent  & 
Sons,  Ltd.  141  pp.  Price  2s;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.00. 

A  small  handbook  systematically  setting 
forth  the  major  elements  in  constructive 
housing  reform,  such  as  that  compiled  by 
Mr.  Aronovici,  fills  an  urgent  need.  For 
too    long,    the    American    housing    literature 


has  concerned  itself  with  a  description  of 
existing  evils  and  with  the  improvement  of 
housing  standards  at  the  exclusion  of  more 
fundamental  economic  questions  involved  in 
the  housing  of  the  people.  Even  now,  when 
it  is  evident  that  the  traditional  machinery 
of  production  has  failed  to  function,  and 
that  this  failure  is  not  due  to  temporary 
causes  alone,  some  leaders  of  the  housing 
reform  movement  continue  to  think  and 
speak  of  the  maintenance  of  standards  as 
though  it  were  the  most  important  or  the 
only  goal  of  their  endeavors.  The  chief 
value  of  Mr.  Aronovici's  book  is  that  it 
places  these  efforts  into  the  place  where 
they  belong  in  a  wider  and  more  adequate 
conception  of  the  problem  that  faces  us. 

His  definition  of  housing  reform  is:  "The 
furnishing  of  healthful  accommodations 
adequately  provided  with  facilities  for  pri- 
vacy and  comfort,  easily  accessible  to  cen- 
ters of  employment,  culture  and  amusement, 
accessible  from  the  centers  of  distribution  of 
the  food  supply,  rentable  at  reasonable  rates 
and  yielding  a  fair  return  on  the  invest- 
ment." Nor  does  he  overlook  the  close  con- 
nection of  housing  policy  with  larger  aspects 
of  industrial  development,  distribution  and 
growth  of  population  and  national  economy. 
Following  the  lines  of  previous  studies  of 
social  survey  methods,  he  suggests  a  plan  of 
inquiry  for  the  housing  reformer  who  wishes 
to  arrive  at  an  accurate  view  of  the  housing 
situation  in  his  community  and  for  the  legis- 
lator who  is  concerned  with  improvement  of 
the  law. 

Visualizing,  as  he  does,  the  desirability 
of  radically  changing  the  nature  of  the  aver- 
age American  residential  community,  Mr. 
Aronovici  does  not  discuss  the  economics  of 
the  house  supply  merely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  established  procedure  and  stand- 
ards; nevertheless,  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  both  gives  a  concreteness  and  practicabil- 
ity to  his  suggestions  which  remove  them 
from  a  possible  charge  of  visionary  unreal- 
ity. Indeed,  with  most  of  them  conservative 
housing  reformers  will  agree.  He  has  no 
easy  panacea  for  stimulating  housing  activ- 
ity or  supplanting  private  by  state  enter- 
prise, but  rather  lays  down  some  funda- 
mental considerations  without  which  either 
must  fail.  This  small  but  weighty  volume 
is  likely  to  do  a  world  of  good  in  correcting 
mistaken  view-points  and  vague  programs 
yet  all  too  current  among  laymen  who  tackle 
housing  reform  with  more  enthusiasm  than 
knowledge  and  wisdom. 


The  "  joke "  which  Mr.  Whitaker,  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  sees  in  the  present  housing  situa- 
tion is  that  "  the  more  houses  we  build,  the 
more  they  cost  to  build,  the  poorer  grows 
the  quality,  the  smaller  the  size,  the  smaller 
the  rooms  .  .  .  and  all  the  time  rents 
grow  higher  and  higher  and  higher."  Will 
housing  reformers,  he  asks,  "  continue  their 
hopeless  struggle  with  plans  for  all  the 
various  ways  and  means  that  have  so  far 
been  invented  for  compressing  life  into 
smaller  and  smaller  quarters?"  Nothing 
will  avail,  he  contends,  but  "  a  new  and 
more  fundamental  philosophy  of  the  house 
and  the  home."  Hence  he  starts  with  the 
question:  "Why  do  we  have  houses?"  and 
finds  the  answer  in  a  ranging  of  the  hous- 
ing reformer's  goal  in  the  more  general  ob- 
jective of  human  betterment. 

He  finds  pathetic  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  great  body  of  our  citizens,  no  longer 
care  about  possessing  a  home,  because  its 
ownership  brings  burdens  and  unfreedom 
rather  than  enjoyment  and  security.  No  in- 
dustry and  no  community  can  by  itself  solve 
the  housing  problem,  because  its  solution  re- 
quires the  stabilization  of  factors  in  our  eco- 
nomic life  over  which  they  have  no  control. 
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Control  of  land  is  essential,  for  one  thing; 
so  is  local  self-government.  Other  items  in 
his  program  are:  public  credit,  taxation  of 
unearned  increments,  educational  stimula- 
tion of  a  social  outlook. 

The  book  is  written  from  a  full  heart  and 
with  sympathetic  understanding  for  the  as- 
pirations of  common  folks ;  it  is  one  of  the 
most  readable  tracts  from  the  "left  wing" 
of  the  housing  movement  that  we  have  seen. 
Important  constructive  contributions  are  the 
two  prize  essays  (by  Robert  Anderson  Pope 
and  Milo  Hastings)  in  a  competition  held 
last  year  jointly  by  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects  and  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  for  "  the  best  solution  of  the 
housing  problem,"  which  are  reprinted  in 
appendices. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


"  We  used  to  agitate,"  some  one  observed 
the  other  day,  "  against  the  house  without 
cupboards;  but  now" — ruefully  observing 
plans  for  further  subdivisions  of  apartments 
to  meet  the  present  shortage  of  dwellings — 
"  we  shall  have  to  agitate  against  cupboards 
without  houses."  In  England,  both  forms  of 
agitation  have  been  strongly  organized  by 
the  women,  who  most  suffer  from  inadequate 
house  room  and  from  bad  house  planning. 
The  establishment  of  a  women's  advisory 
committee  by  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction 
was  the  first  public  recognition  of  working 
women  as  entitled  to  participation  in  the 
shaping  of  housing  policies.  The  two  re- 
ports of  that  committee  contain  more  help- 
ful suggestions  for  architects  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  creation  of  model  homes  than 
anything  published  in  years. 

A  member  of  the  committee,  who  is  also 
secretary  of  the  Women's  Housing  Commit- 
tee of  the  Labor  party,  and  another  woman 
officer  of  that  party,  in  The  Working  Wom- 
an's House,  present  in  a  more  popular  form 
the  housewife's  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  the  housing  problem.  While  naturally 
the  authors'  interest  centers  around  the 
proper  planning  and  construction  of  the  in- 
dividual house,  they  also  concern  themselves 
with  the  lay-out  of  the  suburb  and  the  town. 
One  of  the  most  suggestive  chapters  deals 
with  cooperative  house  management  as  a 
practical  means  of  eliminating  waste  with- 
out lessening  the  privacy  of  home  life.  This 
little  book  is  warmly  recommended,  espe- 
cially to  members  of  women's  organizations 
interested  in  housing. 


In  New  Town,  the  New  Town  Council,  a 
British  organization  for  garden  city  propa- 
ganda, elaborates  the  proposals  previously 
set  forth  in  a  smaller  book  entitled  New 
Towns  after  the  War.  Their  plan  has  be- 
come more  concrete  and  in  part  has  taken 
shape  in  the  project  of  a  new  town  to  be 
built  by  the  Pioneer  Trust  which  is  de- 
scribed in  detail.  The  New  Town  differs 
from  Letchworth  Garden  City  principally 
in  that  it  is  to  be  a  self-contained  commun- 
ity, based  not  only  on  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency, but  also  on  a  spiritual  purpose.  Its 
constitution,  building,  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural programs,  educational  system  and 
provision  for  the  social  welfare  spring  from 
that  purpose.  To  judge  from  the  list  of 
backers,  which  includes  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  high  standing,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  plan  will  materialize. 
The  book  is  well  written  and  likely  to  stim- 
ulate thought  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

B.  L. 
»      *      » 

A  Reasonable  Revolution 

By  Bertram  Pickard  [reviewed  in  the 
Survey  for  November  29,  1919]  is  now  be- 
ing published  in  America  by  the  Macmil- 
lan  Co.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.35. 


RURAL  HOUSING 

To  the  Editor:  The  Survey  for  April  3 
has  an  article  by  W.  B.  Bizzell,  headed 
Rural  Housing  and  the  Tenant  Farmer, 
which  is  of  tremendous  importance.  Mr. 
Bizzell  is  a  well  known  man  in  Texas  and 
his  words  should  carry  conviction.  That 
article  should  be  put  in  pamphlet  form  for 
general  distribution.  It  would  show  up  one 
of  our  disgraces.  Can  tenants  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, or  for  that  matter  in  cities,  become 
high-minded  and  civilized  when  living  in 
such  surroundings?  .  .  .  Why  are  land- 
lords so  unChristian,  unchivalrous?  Can  a 
country  be  called  great  when  the  vast  ma- 
jority live  from  hand  to  mouth?  To  cure 
American  unrest  these  conditions  must  cease. 

Raymond  Vernimond. 
[Catholic  Priest.] 

Denton,  Texas. 

MISS  WOODS  REPLIES 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  reply  to  my  article, 
Boston  and  the  "  Movie  "  Censorship,  in  the 
Survey  for  April  17,  Mr.  McGuire  states 
"  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  347  or- 
ganizations which  are  working  for  state 
supervision  of  films  and  form  the  backbone 
of  the  State  Committee  on  Motion  Pictures 
are  individuals  only  who  have  presumed  to 
speak  for  the  groups  of  which  they  happen 
to  be  members."  These  organizations  have 
considered  the  matter  in  many  instances  not 
only  once  but  several  times  and  have  heard 
both  sides  of  the  question.  For  instance,  at 
the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
where  three  hundred  or  more  clubs  were 
represented  by  between  six  and  seven  hun- 
dred official  delegates,  and  speakers  both 
for  and  against  state  censorship  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  present  their  side  and  also 
for  rebuttal,  in  the  open  discussion  which 
followed  only  two  clubs  were  represented 
as  in  opposition.  Incidentally  I  may  say  that 
the  spokeswoman  for  one  was  Rose  Tapley, 
who  according  to  her  own  statement  was 
connected  with  a  large  film  producing  com- 
pany as  late  as  January  17,  1920,  and  was 
temporarily  in  Massachusetts  to  fight  state 
censorship.  The  aggregate  membership  of 
these  two  clubs  equals  two-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  State  Federation. 

The  quotations  from  the  report  of  the 
meeting  on  September  26  fail  to  give  the 
intent  of  the  discussion.  It  is  curious  to  find 
that  a  "  certified  stenographic  report "  ob- 
tained by  a  stenographer  unknown  to  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting  differs  materially 
from  the  verbatim  report  which  the  official 
secretary  of  the  meeting  took.  The  editorial 
opinion  of  the  press  would  be  more  con- 
vincing had  the  committee  not  had  direct 
statements  from  reporters  of  four  of  our 
leading  papers  that  orders  had  come  from 
above  not  to  cover  any  news  favoring  state 
control. 

Mr.  McGuire  states  that  Mayor  Gaynor 
of  New  York  vetoed  proposed  municipal 
censorship,  but  he  failed  to  say  that  a  cen- 
sorship bill  passed  both  branches  of  the  New 
York  legislature  and  was  vetoed  by  the  gov- 
ernor only  on  the  ground'that  a  $10  fee  was 
excessive  and  on  the  assumption  that  a  fed- 
eral censorship  law  was  about  to  be  passed. 

On  the  question  of  the  probation  officers 
Herbert  C.  Parsons,  Massachusetts  state 
commissioner  of  probation,  says: 

"The  rejoinder  of  Mr.  Maguire  to  the  de- 
nial that  Massachusetts  probation  officers  had 


shared  in  any  verdict  of  'not  guilty'  as  to 
motion  pictures  only  clinches  the  statement 
that  the  officers  in  this  state  were  not  even 
approached  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  a  repre- 
sentative opinion.  He  now  says  that  the 
questionnaire  was  sent  only  to  chief  proba- 
tion officers  in  juvenile  courts.  There  is  just 
one  juvenile  court  in  Massachusetts;  it  has 
no  '  chief '  probation  officer,  but  all  its  offi- 
cers state  that  they  were  not  asked  and  had 
no  share  in  the  '  verdict.'  Some  of  these 
officers  of  the  Boston  juvenile  court  answered 
the  Probation  Commission's  inquiry  with  the 
most  emphatic  statement  as  to  the  injury 
done  by  unregulated  motion  pictures.  There 
are  juvenile  sessions  in  all  but  one  of  the 
criminal  courts  of  the  state,  and  each  has  a 
special  juvenile  probation  officer  or  one  or 
more  who  handle  both  juvenile  and  adult 
cases.  Of  these  officers  handling  juvenile 
cases,  82  answered  the  inquiry  of  the  Proba- 
tion Commission  and  only  four  appear  to 
have  received  inquiries  from  the  National 
Board  of  Review.  Forty-two  wish  to  go  on 
record  as  favoring  state  censorship  against 
seven  who  favored  local  control.  It  was 
precisely  this  group  that  supplied  the  out- 
right and  positive  letters  as  to  the  damaging 
effect  upon  juvenile  minds  of  unregulated 
motion  pictures  and  cited  a  great  number  of 
specific  cases  where  misconduct  was  directly 
traceable  to  this  influence.  Confining  the 
study  of  probation  officers'  opinions  to  those 
directly  handling  juvenile  offenders  only 
makes  more  emphatic  the  evidence  that  any 
verdict  that  Massachusetts  probation  officers 
would  share  in  would  be  exactly  opposite  to 
that  which  was  represented  to  the  committee 
of  the  legislature  as  being  the  expression  of 
the  judgment  of  those  who  deal  with  juve- 
nile delinquency."  Amy  Woods. 
[Member  Executive  Committee,  State  Com- 
mittee on  Motion  Pictures] 
Boston. 

GROUP  THINKING 

To  the  Editor:  The  recent  election  in  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  is  not 
only  unique  in  the  history  of  the  confer- 
ence, but  is  significant  with  respect  to  the 
future  operation  of  the  conference  itself.  It 
may  even  be  indicative  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  country  at  large. 

In  earlier  days  the  control  of  the  National 
Conference  was  very  carefully  safeguarded. 
Later  there  was  a  growing  sense  of  democ- 
racy and  bit  by  bit  this  carefully  guarded 
control  was  broken  down.  The  rule  that  all 
ex-presidents  should  become  members  of  the 
executive  committee  was  modified  and  then 
eliminated.  Arrangements  for  suggesting 
nominations  were  made  and  recently  direct 
nominations  by  petition  were  permitted.  The 
conference  itself  was  split  up  into  great  divi- 
sions each  with  more  or  less  democratic  con- 
trol. 

How  to  provide  careful  direction  of  the 
conference  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
democratic  control  has  always  been  a 
troublesome  problem.  To  make  democracy 
function  has  not  been  an  easy  task. 

In  the  present  election,  however,  there  has 
been  a  new  force  stirring.  In  Philadelphia, 
under  the  direction  of  Karl  deSchweinitz, 
the  social  workers  cast  a  straw  ballot  for 
president  of  the  National  Conference  on  the 
preferential  basis.  In  Louisville,  the  board 
of  workers  of  the  Welfare  League,  endorsed 
Allen  T.  Burns  for  president  of  the  National 
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Conference.  In  Pittsburgh  a  formal  petition 
for  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Burns  was  for- 
warded to  the  nominating  committee.  Social 
workers  throughout  the  country,  as  never  be- 
fore, became  interested  in  the  election  and 
transmitted  their  opinions  to  headquarters. 

After  the  Civil  War,  Secretary  Chase, 
with  respect  to  specie  payments,  said,  "  The 
way  to  resumption  is  to  resume."  In  like 
manner  the  members  of  the  National  Con- 
ference found  that  the  way  to  function 
democratically  in  the  conference  was  to  func- 
tion. 

The  nominating  committee  made  its  nom- 
inations in  the  regular  routine  way.  Later 
the  name  of  Allen  T.  Burns  was  added  to 
the  ballot,  under  the  provision  for  nom- 
ination by  petition ;  and  he  was  subsequently 
elected  as  president,  defeating  the  two  regu- 
lar nominees. 

There  was  no  slate  making.  There  was 
no  bargaining  with  respect  to  this  year  or 
next  year.  It  was  a  simple  people's  move- 
ment. There  was  a  stirring  of  democratic 
instinct,  as  never  before,  and  the  conference 
began  to  function  democratically.  It  is  signi- 
ficant that  there  is  this  same  stirring  on  the 
part  of  the  people  generally  to  function 
democratically.  In  some  of  the  states,  for  ex- 
ample, thousands  of  voters  have  taken  the 
time  and  care  to  write  Hoover's  name  in  on 
the  ballots  when  it  was  not  printed  thereon, 
and  when  the  politicians  of  both  parties  had 
condemned  him.  He  is  the  great  unsettling 
element  in  their  calculations,  because  he  may 
become  the  embodiment  of  a  people's  move- 
ment. 

Group  thinking  (sometimes  aroused  by 
rare  leadership,  oftentimes  germinating  of  it- 
self and  slowly  developing)  in  time  becomes 
group  action,  and  thence  history.  This 
group  thinking  is  the  only  key  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  history,  whether  we  desire  to  use  it 
to  understand  events  that  have  transpired  or 
to  unlock  the  mystery  of  those  that  are  yet  to 
come.  Charles  C.  Cooper. 

Kingsley  House,  Pittsburgh. 

THE  AMERICAN  HOUSE 
To  the  Editor:  I  beg  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  an  article  that  appeared  in  one  of  the 
recent  numbers  of  your  magazine  in  which 
you  referred  to  the  American  House  of  Cin- 
cinnati as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Social  Unit 
Organization  here. 

Inasmuch  as  the  American  House  was  the 
first  community  center  of  this  kind  minister- 
ing entirely  to  the  foreign-born  in  the  United 
States,  the  Americanization  Executive  Com- 
mittee is  naturally  desirous  of  preserving  its 
individuality  in  a  project  entirely  its  own 
creation.  We  are  one  of  seventy  recognized 
organizations  supported  by  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  of  Cincinnati  and,  while  we 
have  every  respect  for  the  Social  Unit  as 
such,  we  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  accord 
them  credit  for  an  accomplishment,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  rests  solely  upon  the  devoted 
efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  Americanization 
Executive  Committee. 

John  L.  McLeish,  M.D. 
[Acting  Director,  Americanization 
Executive    Committee] 
Cincinnati. 

CRITICS  OF  CELL  LIFE 
To  the  Editor:  Here  in  America,  per- 
haps— partly  from  their  dread  of  anything 
that  might  seem  like  whining,  and  partly 
from  absorption  in  causes  which  seem  to 
them  even  more  urgent  than  prison  reform — 
the  many  persons  of  high  character  and  in- 
telligence imprisoned  since  we  entered  the 
war  have  as  yet  given  us  little  "  fundamen- 
tal criticism  "  of  our  penal  system.  In  Eng- 
land, however,  as  Gilbert  Thomas  says  at 
the   conclusion   of   a   sketch   of  his   own    ex- 


perience, "the  stone  walls  that  have  en- 
closed their  grim  secrets  for  so  long  have 
already  begun  to  cry  out."  Convicts  of  the 
new  type  have  noted  the  pernicious  influence 
of  prison  discipline  over  both  prisoners  and 
jailers,  and  have  sought  to  trace  and  ex- 
pose the  root  of  the  evil,  which,  no  doubt,  is 
essentially  the  same  in  some  milder  kinds  of 
imprisonment  as  in  the  very  severe  form  suf- 
fered by  the  writers. 

Perhaps  the  most  thorough  and  detailed 
study  of  the  matter  is  Stephen  Hobhouse's  An 
English  Prison  from  Within,  first  published 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1918,  and 
afterwards  in  pamphlet  form  by  George 
Allen  and  Unwin  with  a  preface  by  Prof. 
Gilbert  Murray.  It  throws  a  strong  light 
on  Mr.  Tannenbaum's  assertion  that  men  in 
prison  must  break  the  rules,  showing  how  it 
fares  with  a  prisoner  too  conscientious  to 
gain,  by  deception,  opportunities  for  dis- 
obedience. [To  this  should  be  added  a  second 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  entitled  The 
Silence  System  in  British  Prisons,  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Friends'  Bookshop,  140 
Bishopsgate,   London,   E.    C.   2.] 

Gilbert  Thomas's  book,  Things  Big  and 
Little  contains,  besides  the  paper  Sick  and 
in  Prison  from  which  I  have  quoted,  at  least 
one  other  with  an  important  bearing  on  the 
subject.  Some  Thoughts  on  Prison,  by  Edith 
M.  Ellis  (The  Venturer,  February,  1919),  as 
well  as  the  words  of  sundry  other  persons 
who  have  endured  imprisonment  for  their 
principles,  help  to  make  up  a  considerable 
body  of  fundamental  criticism,  varying  in 
form  but  nearly  identical  in  substance.  Our 
students  of  penology  may  find  valuable  ma- 
terial in  English  publications,  while  waiting 
for  what  we  may  reasonably  expect  from 
native  sources.  R.  G.  Henshaw. 

Providence. 


PEDDLING  good  books  in  rural  districts  has 
occurred  to  a  number  of  book  lovers  as  an 
agreeable,  remunerative  and  socially  useful 
summer  occupation.  The  idea  is  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect  this  summer  by  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston 
which  is  having  a  motor  truck  equipped  with 
a  cabin  top  designed  to  hold  a  thousand 
books  on  shelves.  Mary  Frank,  superinten- 
dent of  the  extension  division  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  and  Genevieve  Wash- 
burn, a  Boston  librarian,  will  travel  with 
this  caravan. 


THOUSANDS  of  women  from  every  part  of 
India  attended  a  maternity  and  infant  wel- 
fare exhibition  held  in  Delhi  during  the 
month  of  February.  Many  American  ex- 
hibits, including  the  literature  and  posters 
of  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau,  at- 
tracted considerable  attention;  and  Ameri- 
can methods  of  demonstration  and  confer- 
ence, including  a  baby  show  day,  were  in 
evidence.  Almost  two  million  babies  under 
one  year  of  age  die  in  India  annually,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  at  least  one-half  of  these 
deaths  are  preventable.  Poverty  and  igno- 
rance are  said  to  have  an  equal  share  in  the 
excessive  infantile  mortality  which  is  more 
than  twice  that  of  England. 


THE  School  of  Education  of  Cleveland  and 
Western  Reserve  University  are  offering  this 
summer  a  special  course  for  playground 
workers  which  will  be  carried  on  from  the 
twentieth  of  June  to  the  first  of  August.  The 
course  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Henry 
S.  Curtis,  former  secretary  of  the  Play- 
ground Association  of  America,  and  will  in- 


clude folk  dancing,  story-telling  and  games. 
At  the  same  time  the  National  Conference  on 
School  Hygiene,  a  school  for  training  of 
nurses,  a  school  for  training  of  workers  for 
the  feebleminded  and  the  regular  summer 
course  for  teachers  at  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion will  be  in  session  affording  unusual  op- 
portunities for  stimulating  presentation  of  the 
theory  along  with  an  opportunity  for  prac- 
tice. 


OVER  five  hundred  primary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  Near  East,  including  Robert 
College  at  Constantinople,  the  Constantinople 
College  for  Girls  and  the  American  Univers- 
ity at  Beirut,  Syria,  are  jointly  appealing  for 
American  support  through  a  newly  formed 
Committee  of  Cooperation  on  American  Edu- 
cation in  the  Near  East.  Without  disturb- 
ing the  program  of  each  individual  institu- 
tion, the  committee  hopes  to  economize  by 
eliminating  duplication  and  by  standardiz- 
ing to  some  extent  the  business  methods.  Be- 
tween them,  564  American  schools  in  Syria, 
Palestine,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Anatolia, 
the  Balkans  and  the  Caucasus  employ  135 
American  and  1,079  native  teachers  arid  in- 
struct over  30,000  pupils.  Twelve  American 
colleges  in  this  territory  employ  165  Ameri- 
can and  200  native  teachers  and  have  4,500 
students.  The  new  movement,  of  which  Al- 
bert W.  Staub,  former  acting  manager  of 
the  Atlantic  Division  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  is  the  director,  is  affiliated  with  Near 
East  Relief. 

DRINKING  cups  are  done  away  with  at  the 
milk  stations  operated  in  cooperation  with 
the  school  board  by  the  General  Council  of 
Mothers'  Clubs  and  Parents'  and  Teachers' 
Association  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  by  the 
use  of  straws  with  which  the  milk  is  sipped 
directly  from  the  bottles.  This  expedient 
not  only  excludes  dangers  of  contamination 
but  encourages  the  habit  of  drinking  slowly. 

The  Ohio  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tu» 
berculosis  has  secured  the  services  of  Harry 
E.  Roulfs  as  field  secretary.  Mr.  Roulfs  was 
formerly  regional  campaign  director  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  for  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association  and  later  director  of  the 
Red  Cross  Christmas  Seal  Campaign  in  Ohio. 
He  will  direct  the  organization  work  for 
public  health  leagues  throughout  the  state. 
Virginia  Lewis,  formerly  head  social  worker 
for  the  Columbus  Society  for  the  Prevention 
and  Cure  of  Tuberculosis,  and  a  graduate 
of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  has  been  added 
to  the  staff  as  crusade  director. 


ON  APRIL  12,  the  Swiss  School  for  Social 
Study  by  Women  at  Geneva  opened  its 
doors  for  a  summer  course.  Its  purpose  is 
that  of  providing  with  opportunities  of  study- 
ing social  science  and  of  undergoing  profes- 
sional training  for  a  career  of  social  work. 
Foreigners  as  well  as  Swiss  students  have 
been  welcomed.  The  principal  divisions  of 
the  program  are  sociology  and  economics, 
law,  medicine  and  hygiene,  history, 
languages,  elocution,  publicity,  library  work. 
The  school  has  been  in  existence  for  two 
years  and  is  meeting  with  considerable  re- 
sponse owing  to  the  number  of  new  demands 
for  social  workers  in  the  republic. 


PROBABLY  an  outcome  of  the  international 
child  welfare  conference  held  in  Washing- 
ton last  summer,  certainly  after  thorough 
study  of  the  federal  Children's  Bureau  and 
its  activities,  the  Belgian  government  has 
established  a  Conseil  Superieur  des  Oeuvres 
de  l'Enfance,  consisting  of  forty  members  and 
charged  with  the  encouragement  and  devel- 
opment of  childhood  protection,  child 
hygiene,  supervision  over  child-caring  insti- 
tutions and  drafting  of  child  welfare  laws. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE   AMERICAN   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION    la 

a  professional  organization  of  four  thousand 
members.  Following  Its  war  work  it  is  enter- 
ing upon  a  peaeetime  program  known  as  the 
"  Books  for  Everybody "  movement  for  which 
it  is  making  an  appeal  for  a  two  million  dollar 
fund.  It  is  rendering  library  service  to  the 
Merchant  Marine,  Coast  Guard  and  Lighthouses 
and  plans  to  promote  libraries  for  the  sixty 
million  people  now  wholly  or  practically  with- 
out libraries;  to  help  business  concerns  and 
factories  to  establish  libraries  in  their  plants; 
to  promote  the  use  of  good  books  on  American 
ideals  and  traditions. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL  WORKERS — Edna  G.  Henry, 
Pres.,  Social  Service  Department,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis;  Antoinette  Cannon,  Ex. 
Sec,  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Organi- 
zation to  promote  development  of  social  work 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  Meeting 
with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR 
LEGISLATION — John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131 
E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  industrial  safety  and  health;  work- 
men's compensation,  health  insurance;  one 
day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— 
Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  exec.  Sec'y;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nurs- 
ing; infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  and  school  age. 
AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  Agency  for 
organizing  and  strengthening  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and 
commercial  organizations;  and  for  training 
men  in  the  profession  of  community  leadership. 
Address  our  nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— Miss  Cora  M.  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers 
College,  New  York.  Organized  for  betterment 
of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phlla.  Leaflets  free. 
P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  80c.  a  year.  Member- 
ship (entitles  to  Review  and  other  publica- 
tions), {1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For  the 
conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education.  In- 
formation and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Frank  J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y; 
35  W.  46th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
trea.tme.it  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $6. 
CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Dr.  L. 
Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean, 
Director.  To  arouse  public  interest  in  the 
health  of  school  children;  to  encourage  the 
systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools; 
to  develop  new  methods  of  interesting  children 
in  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public 
health  workers  and  health  literature  for  chil- 
dren; to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child 
health   programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Organized  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1919,  to  conserve  the  values  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  to  help  people  of  all 
communities  employ  their  leisure  time  to  their 
best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
helps  in  organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the 
program  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will,  if  de- 
sired, serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  comr 
munity  itself,  through  the  community  commit- 
tee representative  of  community  interests,  de- 
termines policies  and  assumes  complete  control 
of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S. 
Braucher,   sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY — Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres. ;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human 
inheritances,  hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.  Literature  free. 
HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  princi- 
pal; G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-pres. ;  F.  H.  Rogers, 
treas. ;  W.  H.  Scovllle,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a 
State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  illus- 
trated   literature. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA — Constituted  by  31 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission   on   the   Church   and   Social   Serv- 
ice;    Rev.     Worth     M.     Tippy,     exec,     sec'y; 
Rev.    F.    Ernest    Johnson,     research    sec'y; 
Miss  Inez  Cavert,   ass't  research  sec'y. 
Commission      on      International      Justice      and 

Goodwill;  Rev.  Henry  A.  Atkinson,  sec'y. 
Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life; 
Rev.  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner,  exec,  sec'y; 
Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Commission  on  Relations  with  France  and 
Belgium,  uniting  American  religious  agen- 
cies for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of 
the  Protestant  forces  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium. Chairman,  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown, 
105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn, 
chm.  Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  ad- 
vises, guides.  International  system  of  safe- 
guarding. Conducts  National  Americanization 
program.  , 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRD?PLED  AND  DIS- 
ABLED MEN — John  Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  Fourth 
Ave.  at  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  crip- 
ples. Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work 
here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an 
enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the  physi- 
cally handicapped. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE     SOCIALIST     SOCIETY— 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  Secretary,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men 
and  women.  Annual  membership  $3,  $5,  and 
$25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review." 
Special   rates  for   students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE — Moor-, 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000 
with   314   branches.     Membership,    $1   upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S       CHRISTIAN      ASSOCIATION— 600 

Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physi- 
cal, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  in- 
terests of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town 
and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  edu- 
cation; camps;  restrooms,  room  registries, 
boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study; 
secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  over- 
seas  work. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22d  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of 
administration;  education;  delinquency,  health; 
recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes  quar- 
terly, "  The  American  Child."  Photographs, 
slides   and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION, 
INC. — Chas.  F.  Powllson,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  ex- 
hibit material  which  visualizes  the  principles 
and  conditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide 
service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  cam- 
paigns,   etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE — Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate  Medi- 
cal Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and 
Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y; 
50  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders, 
feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminol- 
ogy, war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.     "Mental  Hygiene";  quar. ;  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS — Edward  M  Van  Cleve. 
managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at   cost.      Includes   New  York   State   Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood Ufa. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Allen  T.  Burns,  pres..  New  York;  W.  H. 
Parker,  gen.  sec'y,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chi- 
cago. General  organization  to  discuss  prin- 
ciples of  humanitarian  effort  and  Increase  effi- 
ciency of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  an- 
nual meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership  $3.  48th 
annual  meeting  Milwaukee,  June,  1921.  Main 
Divisions   and   chairmen: 

Children — J.   Prentice   Murphy,   Philadelphia. 
Delinquents    and    Correction — Mrs.     Martha    P. 

Falconer,   Philadelphia. 
Health — Dr.   Richard   Bolt,   Baltimore. 
Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.  F.  Beasley, 

Raleigh. 
The  Family — Frances  Taussig,    New  York. 
Industrial      and      Economic      Conditions — Soph- 

onisba  P.   Breckinridge,   Chicago. 
The    Local    Community — Howard    S.    Braucher, 

New  York. 
Mental  Hygiene— Dr.   Thomas  W.   Salmon,   New 

York. 
Organization   of   Social   Forces — Otto   W.   Davis, 

Minneapolis. 
Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America 

— Grace  Abbott,  Chicago. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 
— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y.  Address  130  East 
59th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  club;  recreation  and 
educational  work  in  non-sectarian  self-govern- 
ing groups  aiming  toward  complete  self-support. 
Monthly  publication,  "  The  Club  Worker."  $1 
a    year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH — NURSING — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
'  health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique; to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  infor- 
mation. Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health 
Nurse,"  subscription  included  in  membership. 
Dues,   $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22d  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  work- 
ers organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  personnel  (no  fees)  and  to  work  con- 
structively through  members  for  professional 
standards. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Rush  Taggart,  treas. ;  Virgil 
V.  Johnson,  sec'y;  465  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York.  Composed  of  social  agencies  working  to 
guide  and  protect  travelers,  especially  women 
and    girls.      Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 
— 381  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles  J.  Hatfield, 
M.  D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing 
problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosis 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  Publishers  "  Journal  of  the  Outdoor 
Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  and 
"  Monthly   Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  ser- 
vice among  Negroes,  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  127 
East  23d  St.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions 
of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains 
Negro   social    workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  64  W. 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1003),  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  In  the  work  shop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Offi- 
cial organ,  "  Life  and  Labor." 
PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y; 
1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighbor- 
hood and  community  center  activities  and  ad- 
ministration. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.  Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 
RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Educa- 
tion. Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Li- 
brary, Southern  Highland  Division.  "  The  pub- 
lications of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  Its  work. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request." 
SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  city  manager  plan,  county 
gov't.     Pamphlets  free. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  In 
race  adjustment  In  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prln. ;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
A.   L.    Holsey,   acting  sec'y;   Tuskegee,   Ala. 
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Committees  under  this  bureau  are  to  be  es- 
tablished in  each  province  and  local  commit- 
tees are  to  cooperate  with  municipal  health 
authorities  in  supervising  boarded  out  chil- 
dren, infant  welfare  stations  and  other 
agencies  which  render  help  to  young  children 
and  expectant  or  nursing  mothers.  At  the 
same  time  a  new  school  lunch  law  goes  into 
effect ;  the  cost  of  food  provided  for  anemic 
children  being  borne  one-half  by  the  state, 
one-fourth  by  the  province  and  one-fourth 
by  the  community. 


AS  A  preliminary  step  for  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  school  for  Jewish  social 
workers,  the  Federated  Jewish  Charities  of 
Boston  announces  for  the  coming  summer 
seven  courses  or  institutes  in  the  field  of 
Jewish  community  problems.  The  institutes, 
which  will  last  three  weeks,  and  consist  of 
forty-five  lectures  each,  will  be  on  Child 
Welfare,  Delinquency,  Family  Case-Work, 
Recreation,  Health  and  Medical  Social  Ser- 
vice, Social  Research,  Surveys  and  Statistics, 
Jewish  Education.  Inquiries  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Maurice  B.  Hexter,  25  Tremont 
street,  Boston. 


THE  first  post  war  decoration  to  be  added 
to  a  relief  organization  in  France  has  gone 
to  the  Wellesley  College  Relief  Unit.  It  has 
been  decorated  by  the  Societe  Secours  Blesse 
Militaires  at  Paris.  The  unit  has  carried  on 
live  work  in  twenty-five  villages  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Aisne,  and  is  commanded 
by  Julia  Lariner  of  Topeka,  Kansas. 


THROUGH  Catherine  Towers,  organizing 
secretary,  the  National  Organization  of 
Girls'  Clubs  of  England,  an  invitation  has 
been  sent  to  American  workers  among  girls 
to  attend  a  conference  on  girls'  work  to  be 
held  from  June  12  to  16,  at  Swanwick, 
Derbyshire,  England.  The  program  will 
deal  with  the  religious,  social  and  industrial 
life  of  girls.  The  relation  of  girls'  clubs 
to  trade  unions,  welfare  departments,  and 
the  civic  life  of  the  community  will  be  de- 
bated. Continuation  schools,  which  will 
soon  come  into  being  in  England,  and  the 
training  of  the  club  worker  are  other  session 
topics. 


A  NATIONAL  club  for  all  American  woman 
workers  overseas  during  the  war  was  initi- 
ated by  some  fifty  such  workers  at  the  recent 
Cleveland  convention  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  It 
will  probably,  for  the  present,  be  under  the 
auspices   of   that   organization. 


THADDEUS  SLESZYNSKI,  until  recently 
a  field  director  of  Community  Service,  Inc., 
after  a  career  as  a  community  center  di- 
rector in  Chicago,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Child  Federation  of  Philadelphia,  of  which 
John  Ihlder  is  managing  director.  Mr. 
Sleszynski  has  had  ,  experience  in  work 
among  foreign-born. 


JOHN  P.  SANDERSON,  who  has  been  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Child- 
ren's Aid  Society  for  the  last  three  years, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the  recently 
organized  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts. 


FRESH  testimony  to  the  niggardly  policy  of 
the  federal  government  in  compensating  its 
better  trained  civil  servants  is  given  in  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Van  H.  Manning,  director 


Does  Your  Stomach  S.O.S.? 


If  it  does — except  at  meal  times — there 
is  something  wrong.  Dr.  Brady,  in  his 
book, 


U 


Personal  Health" 


iir 

mm  , 


devotes  48  pages  to  stomach  troubles — their  causes  and  their  treatment.  Every 
health  problem,  from  your  head  to  your  feet,  is  given  this  same  definite 
attention.    $1.50. 

At  Bookstores  or 

W.  B.  SAUNDERS  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 


of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  In- 
terior. In  his  letter  to  President  Wilson, 
Dr.  Manning  said:  "  In  leaving  the  govern- 
ment service  there  comes  to  me,  as  it  has 
over  and  over  again,  the  thought  that  al- 
though this  government  spends  each  year 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  useful  scientific 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  the 
monetary  recognition  of  its  scientific  and 
technical  servants  is  not  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  continue  in  the  service  for  the  people. 
This  has  been  especially  true  within  the  last 
few  years  when  it  has  been  impossible  for 
many  men  to  remain  in  the  government 
service.  With  the  marvelous  expansion  of 
the  industry  in  this  country  and  the  growing 
necessity  of  science  to  industry,  the  scientific 
bureaus  have  been  utterly  unable  to  hold 
their  assistants  against  the  competition  of 
industry  which  is  taking  their  highly  trained 
men  at  salaries  the  government  does  not  pay 
or  even  approach."  Dr.  Manning  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  director  of  research 
of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute. 


FRANK  PERSONS  has  been  succeeded  as  as- 
sociate manager  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  by  Donald  W.  Brown  of  New 
York,  who  sailed  last  week  for  Europe. 
Mr.  Brown  is  a  real  estate  operator  who 
served  in  France  with  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  an  honorary  capacity  and  has  al- 
ready for  some  months  assisted  in  the  inter- 
national office  at  Geneva.  The  office  of  the 
league  under  the  direction  of  Sir  David 
Henderson,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  has 
well  advanced  its  preparations  for  the 
colossal  program  outlined  recently  in  the 
Survey  by  Henry  P.  Davison,  chairman  of 
its   board   of   governors. 


FREDERICK  A.  WALLIS,  who  succeeds 
Frederic  C.  Howe  as  commissioner  of  im- 
migration at  Ellis  Island,  has  only  held  one 
previous  public  position,  that  of  fifth  deputy 
police  commissioner  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  in  January,  1918, 
and  in  which  he  has  shown  a  high  admin- 
istrative talent.  Previous  to  this  he  was  en- 
gaged in  insurance  business.  He  is  treasurer 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  for  the  Care  and  Betterment  of  Im- 
migrant Population. 


AT  ITS  spring  fair  early  last  month, 
the  city  of  Lyon  opened  an  exhibition  of 
housing   plans,   photographs,  books,   etc.,   and 


of  construction  materials  which  will  form 
part  of  a  permanent  museum  and  library 
of  housing  and  town  planning.  A  central 
office  on  this  subject,  according  to  a  recent 
report  of  Vice-Consul  Grady  Corbitt,  resulted 
from  a  recent  meeting  of  the  French  Hous- 
ing Congress  in  Lyon.  This  will  be  a  clear- 
ing house  for  plans,  ordinances,  regulations, 
in  regard  to  city,  suburban  and  town  plan- 
ning, to  parks  and  industrial  housing  devel- 
opments, to  public  services  in  relation  to 
town  planning  and  extension,  and  to  public 
buildings.  The  documents  to  be  collected 
on  housing  will  deal  more  particularly  with 
methods  of  construction,  standardization, 
materials,  organization  of  work  and  train- 
ing   of    workmen. 


AN  INTERESTING  VIEW  of  the  functions 
and  potentialities  of  censorship  of  moving 
pictures  is  taken  by  the  founders  of  a  new 
society  in  Germany  for  combating  the  trashy 
film.  It  is  true,  a  bill  is  before  the  Reich- 
stag for  the  establishment  of  a  national  film 
censorship ;  but  the  society  believes  that  this 
can  do  away  only  with  gross, indecency  and 
that  something  more  is  needed.  The  new 
society  is  endeavoring  to  create  branches  in 
all  the  larger  cities  to  aid  the  local  authori- 
ties in  dealing  with  moving  picture  prob- 
lems; to  aid  in  distributing  the  productions 
of  some  half  dozen  approved  corporations 
that  specialize  in  educational  films  or  whose 
standards  are  high;  and  to  carry  on  an  act- 
ive campaign  for  film  improvement  by  means 
of  publicity  and  information  service. 


A  SOCIAL  service  staff  has  been  organized 
by  the  Metropolitan  Survey  Section  of  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement,  to  inquire 
into  living  conditions  in  all  parts  of  New 
York  city,  looking  to  the  incorporation  of  a 
social  service  program  into  the  church  cur- 
riculum. Dr.  Thomas  J.  Reilly  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  is  director. 
The  social  service  staff  will  consist  of  ten 
workers  headed  by  Robert  Stuart,  who  was 
for  eight  years  secretary  of  the  east  side 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  New  York,  and  for  the  past 
two  years  has  been  director  of  the  Committee 
of  After  Care  of  Infantile  Paralysis. 


DETROIT  voters  on  April  5  voted  in  favor 
of  a  referendum  authorizing  the  city  to 
build  101  miles  of  municipal  street  car  lines, 
and  the  next  day  Mayor  Couzens  turned 
the  first  spadeful  of  earth  in  this  undertak- 
ing. In  a  statement  issued  by  him  he  pro- 
claimed the  adoption  of  the  street  railway 
ordinance  as  the  greatest  victory  ever  won 
in  the  city's  history  over  special  interests. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

"  My  only  objection  to  Survey  advertisements  is  that  usually  they  bring  too  many 
replies." — J.  P.  8.,  Jr.,  Conn.   Children's  Aid  Society. 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want   advertisements,  8   cents   per  word   or   initial,   including   the   address   or 
box  number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.    Discounts  on  request. 
Periodicals,  Current  Pamphlets,  see  opposite  page. 


Addb«artd™eniSin8         THE       SURVEY 


112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS   WANTED 


TEXAS :  The  following  appointments 
will  be  made  at  The  Texas  Training  Schools 
for  Delinquent  Girls  for  the  year  beginning 
Sept.  1920.  Music  teacher — chorus  work 
and  music  appreciation — salary  $70.00. 
School  principal,  $80.00.  Assistant  academic 
teacher,  $60.00.  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Secretary 
and  Girl  Scout  worker  combined,  $70.00. 
Farm  supervisor,  $85.00.  Housemother  for 
new  cottage,  $60.00.  Complete  maintenance 
provided.  Splendid       opportunity       for 

personal  ideas  and  initiative.  Write  for 
information.  Dr.  Carrie  W.  Smith,  Supt. 
Box  1,  Texas  Girls  Training  School., 
Gainesville,  Texas. 

WANTED :  At  a  Settlement  House 
(Neighborhood  Club)  in  Boston,  a  young 
man  with  experience  in  and  love  for  work 
among  boys.  Neighborhood  residence 
necessary.  Please  reply,  enclosing  refer- 
ences to  P.  O.  Box  2682,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED :  Case  consultant  for  large 
Jewish  family  agency.  Work  under  ideal 
conditions.  Only  experts  and  persons  of 
unusual  training  and  ability  need  apply. 
State  education,  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected-     Address  3390  Survey. 

WANTED:  Experienced  case  workers 
and  trainees  for  Jewish  Family  Agency. 
Splendid  opportunity  to  do  constructive 
work.  Thorough  training  afforded  inex- 
perienced workers.  Good  salaries.  Address 
3492  Survey. 

WANTED :  A  woman  of  25  to  40  years, 
experienced  recreational  leader,  to  organize 
and  superintend  playgrounds  and  other 
recreation  in  a  Canadian  town  of  10,000 
population.  Engagement  May  to  October. 
Preferably  a  woman  who  can  train  choruses 
in  addition  to  being  capable  of  organizing. 
Salary  the  going  rate.  Address  3490 
Survey. 

WANTED:  Matron.  One  with  child 
caring  experience  preferred.  State  educa- 
tion, experience  and  salary  expectation. 
Apply  to  the  Superintendent,  Hebrew 
Orphans  Home,  12th  St.  and  Green  Lane, 
Phila,  Pa. 

WANTED  immediately  —  Experienced 
woman  secretary  not  under  35  for  work  in 
small  town  Western  New  York  near 
Rochester  and  Buffalo.  State  education, 
training,  experience,  and  salary  expected. 
Address  3515  Survey. 

WANTED  immediately  in  institution 
for  dependent  boys,  woman  as  working 
house  mother.  Salary  $50.00  a  month  and 
maintenance.  Give  qualifications  and  ref- 
erence. Saint-John's-Haven,  Saint  Simon's 
Island,  Georgia. 


WANTED  at  once,  visitors  for  Mothers' 
Assistance  Fund  of  York  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, pleasing  personality.  C.  O.  S.  experi- 
ence preferred,  expert  supervision.  Appre- 
ciative Board  would  consider  promising 
student. 

NURSE  as  working  supervisor  to  direct 
care  of  twenty  babies  and  train  nursery 
maids.  Troy  Orphan  Asylum,  100  Spring 
Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

WANTED :  —  Italian  speaking  social 
worker.  Apply  International  Institute,  41 
West  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  stating 
qualifications  and  experience. 

WANTED,  for  music  school  settlement, 
experienced  first  assistant  for  social  de- 
partment- Engagement  to  begin  June  first. 
Address  3517  Survey. 

WANTED:  Experienced  Jewish  case 
worker  by  a  New  York  Relief  Agency. 
Address  3499  Survey,  stating  qualifications 
and  experience. 

WANTED:  A  young  man  or  woman 
capable  of  taking  charge  of  the  work  of 
the  United  Jewish  Charities  at  Hartford, 
Conn.  Must  be  competent  and  able  to  speak 
Yiddish.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  creative 
work  for  one  who  is  interested  in  humanity. 
Address  with  full  particulars  and  state 
references.  Benjamin  L.  Haas,  152  State 
Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

THE  Marks  Nathan  Jewish  Orphan 
Home  of  Chicago  has  vacancies  in  the 
following  positions :  Head  Supervisor 
(male)  of  Boys;  Supervisor  (female)  of 
Girls;  and  Matron.  Good  educational  and 
cultural  background,  and  requisite  pro- 
fessional standard  are  essential.  Good  op- 
portunity for  Jewish  single  young  men  and 
women.  Salary  commensurate  with  train- 
ing and  experience.  Apply,  at  once,  either 
in  writing,  stating  qualifications  ,and  salary 
desired,  to  Supt.  E.  Trotzkey  (c/o  Jewish 
Social  Service,  114  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.),  or  phone  Watkins  6998, 
Extension  1. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED:  By  a  woman  of  experience 
in  handicrafts,  and  executive  social  service, 
an  opening,  preferably  to  have  charge  of  a 
Social  Center  in  progressive  city  or  town. 
Best   references.     Address  3503   Survey. 

GRADUATE  of  University  Kindergarten 
training  school,  desires  position  in  children's 
work.  Two  years  institutional  experience. 
At  present  Cottage  Mother  in  Jewish 
Orphanage.     Address  3504  Survey. 

MATRON  and  assistant  experienced  child 
helping  work  desire  position  together.  Day 
nursery,  fresh  air  work,  etc.  Address  3505 
Survey. 


POSITION  wanted  in  organization,  pub- 
lic health  or  welfare  work.  Very  successful 
in  raising  finances  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Address  3508  Survey. 

MAN,  trained  and  experienced  social 
worker,  is  available  for  position  during 
June,  July  and  August.  Address  3512 
Survey. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  and  school  of 
civics  training.  Woman  twenty-five,  several 
years'  recreational  leadership  experience  in 
playgrounds,  settlement  and  orphanage,  de- 
sires larger  recreational  or  executive  op- 
portunity in  summer  camp  or  settlement. 
Present  salary  $1,500.  Address  3514  Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN,  eighteen— swim,  dive, 
shoot,  run,  tennis,  wishes  employment,  July 
or  August.  Could  tutor  arithmetic  and 
algebra.  Small  salary  with  maintenance- 
References.    C.  Bassett,  Cayuga,  New  York. 

A  SUPERINTENDENT  of  a  New  York 
Orphanage,  seeks  a  field  of  greater  useful- 
ness; experienced  in  Cottage  and  Congre- 
gate plan.  Character  building  and  modern 
methods  predominate.  Excellent  Creden- 
tials.   Address  3483  Survey. 

WANTED :  By  a  woman  of  long  ex- 
perience as  institutional  superintendent  a 
similar  position  in  small  institution.  Best 
of  references.     Address  3518  Survey. 

YOUNG  married  man;  university  train- 
ing ;  experienced  in  research ;  high  school 
teacher;  educational  director  in  labor  union; 
public  speaker  and  lecturer,  wants  position 
that  will  give  an  opportunity  for  investiga- 
tion, research,  and  lecturing.  Salary  $3,000. 
Address  3507  Survey. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

Among  our  college  calls  are  Industrial 
Management  ($5,000),  Employment  Man- 
agement ($4,000),  History  ($3,500),  Edu- 
cation ($3,500-,  Philosophy  ($3,250),  Ac- 
counting ($3,000),  Economics  $3,500). 
Many  calls  from  colleges,  public  and  private 
schools  at  wide  salary  range.  Ernest  Olp, 
Steger  Building,  Chicago. 


FURNISHED   APARTMENT 

TO  SUBLET 
Comfortably  furnished  modern  apartment, 
four  /rooms  and  bath.  Southern  exposure, 
Washington  Square  district.  June  to  Octo- 
ber. $100.00  monthly.  No  Agents.  Ad- 
dress 3501  Survey. 

Attractively  furnished  sunny  studio 
apartment,  new  building,  four  rooms, 
kitchen,  bath,  fireplace.  June  to  September 
15th.  $200  per  month.  No  agents.  Wash- 
ington Square  District.  Address  3502 
Survey. 


BUY  YOUR   BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  bit  we  handle 

all  current  publications 
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LECTURES 


EDWARD  T.  DEVINE:  Lectures  and 
Consultation  Service.  Fall  Schedule  now 
in  preparation.  Address  Miss  Brandt,  105 
East  22d  Street,  New  York. 

RABBI  EMANUEL  STERNHEIM  will 
make  a  limited  number  of  lecture  engage- 
ments. For  rates,  subjects,  and  open  dates, 
address  Rabbi  Sternheim,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

QPFAK^FRCl  •  We  assist  In  preparing  ape 
»3*  LirtIVL.l\J  •  cilil  articles,  papers.  8|kvoI, 
es,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  Authors 
Rksbakch    Bcbe„o.    500    Fifth    Aveuue,    New    York. 


A  Study  of  Commercial  Recreation 

Motion  Pictures  as  a  Phase  of  Com- 
mercialized Amusements 

By   JOHN  J.   PHKLAN,  Pb.D. 

The,  Most  Popular  Subject  Today.     Treated 
in   the    Mr, rt  Scientific  Manner. 

292   pwjts.    Survey  Series  111.    Price  $2.00 

LITTLE  BOOK  PUBLISHING  CO. 
1015  Jefferson  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio 


MARRIAGE  &&&&X 

Annie  Bssapt.  an 
Intensely  interesting  Brochure,  25c.  The 
Scarlet  Review  No.  1,  25c  each.  Diana,  a  Psy- 
cho-Physiological Snx  Essay,  25c.  The  Cruci- 
ble (agnostic),  4  different  samples,  16c. 

RAYMER'S  OLD  BOOK   STORE 

1330  First  Ave.  -  -  Seattle,  Wash. 


ADDRESSING  MACHINE 
FOR  SALE 


We  will  dispose  of  a  completely  new  out- 
fit of  one  addressing  machine  (Elliott) 
with  motor  and  counter  attachment,  3  oak 
cabinets  and  60  metal  trays.  This  equip- 
ment has  never  been  used  and  is  in  per- 
fect condition.  Cash  offers  only.  Imme- 
diate shipment.    Address  3419  Survey. 


SUMMER  COTTAGES 


PORT  CLYDE,  ME.     Furnished  house, 
$350.     5  sleeping  rooms,  living  room,  fire- 
place, kitchen,  screened  porches,  bath.    Mrs. 
L  R.  Maxwell,  68  Dean  Street,  Taunton, 
Mass. 


ELEVEN-ROOM  HOUSE,  newly  reno- 
/ated,  large  grounds,  near  station,  forty-five 
ninutes  from  42nd  Street,  two  baths,  mod- 
:rn  conveniences,  furnished  or  unfurnished, 
season  or  year.    Address  3516  Survey. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  Vine  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  $1.60  a 
year;  published  hy  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association,  405  Lexington  Are.,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  60  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Publio   Health   Nurse;   monthly ;    $2    a    year ; 

Kbllshed  by  the  National  Organization  for 
_  Mlc  Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 


The  Demand  for  High  Grade  Community 

Organization  Executives  Has 

Out-run  the  Supply 

Community  Organizations,  Red  Cross  Organizations 
Need  More  Men 

TO  help  meet  this  need  an  eight  weeks'  course  will  be  given  at  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  June  21  to  August  13,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Association  for  Community  Organization, 
the  National  Red  Cross  and  the  Department  of  Journalism  and  Com- 
merce of  the  University — this  course  to  be  followed  by  paid  service 
experience  in  field  work  with  community  organizations.  Tuition  for 
the  course,  $15.00. 

Open  to  men  of  high  grade  educational  background  and  with  satis- 
factory personal  and  experience  qualifications. 

Lectures  on  every  phase  of  community  organization  work  by 

Dr.  C.  C.  North,  Ohio  State  University 

Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Director,  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation 

W.  J.  Norton,  Director,  Detroit  Community  Union 

C.  M.  Bookman,  Director,  Cincinnati  Council  of  Social  Agencies 

Otto  W.  Davis,  Director,  Detroit  Community  Union 

Opportunities  for  observation  and  study  of  the  social  survey  in 
progress  in  Columbus,  the  Ohio  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and 
various  state  institutions. 

Applications  for  admission  and  requests  for  particulars  should  go  to 
Fred  C.  Croxton,  Hartman  Bldg.  Columbus,  Ohio 


SUMMER  INSTITUTES  IN  JEWISH  SOCIAL  SERVICE  CONDUCTED 
UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  FEDERATED  JEWISH  CHARITIES 
OF  BOSTON.  Maurice  B.  Hexter,  Executive  Director.  The  Federated  Jew- 
ish Charities  of  Boston,  Mass.,  announces  a  series  of  seven  intensive  training 
courses  of  three  weeks  each  for  Jewish  communal  workers  and  volunteers  from 
July  6  to  27.  Institutes,  covering  basic  principles  and  methods,  visits  to  a  selected 
group  of  social  agencies  of  Boston,  and  concentrated  field  work,  will  be  offered 
in  the  following  fields :  Child  Welfare ;  Delinquency ;  Family  Case  Work ;  Rec- 
reation ;  Health  and  Medical  Social  Service ;  Social  Research  and  Statistics ;  and 
Jewish  Education.  The  Institutes  will  be  in  general  charge  of  social  workers 
of  the  highest  professional  standing.  Special  accommodations  will  be  provided 
for  out-of-town  students.  For  details  as  to  dates,  courses,  fees,  etc.,  address 
Maurice  B.  Hexter,  25  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 


Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberty  Immigration  League,  P.  O. 
Box  1261,  New  York.  Arguments  free  on  re- 
quest. 

Child  Welfare  Handbook.  Contains  informa- 
tion of  value  to  haalth  officers,  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  teachers,  librarians,  visiting 
nurses  and  social  workers.  Illustrates  all 
the  educational  panels  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Association,  Inc.,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  36  pages  9x12,  60 
cents,  postpaid. 

Transactions  of  the  First  National  Co- 
operative- Convention.  300  pp.  $1.00.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Cooperative  League  of  America, 
2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

THE  WILLIAMS  PRINTING  COMPANY,  NEW  TOKK 


Credit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass. 
Credit  Union  Assnl,  5  Park  Square. 

Psychological  Analysis.,  with  Case  Stud- 
ies. By  Margaret  J.  Hamilton,  4057  So. 
Figueroa  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Price  75  cts. 

Trade  with  Ukraine,  Ukraine's  Natural 
Wealth,  Needs  and  Commercial  Opportu- 
nities :  The  Ukrainian  Co-operative  Societies 
and  Their  Influence.  10  cents ;  Friends  of 
Ukraine,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ukraine  and  Russia,  A  Survey  of  Their  Eco- 
nomic Relations.  10  eents ;  Friends  of 
Dkraine,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Protest  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  to  the 
U.  S.  Against  thb  Delivery  of  Eastern 
Galicia  to  Polish  Domination.  Friends  of 
Ukraine,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Jewish  Pogroms  in  Ukraine.  Compiled 
and  issued  by  the  Friends  of  Ukraine,  Mun- 
sey Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The    Fundamentals   of   Citizenship.    Recon- 
struction pamphlet  No.  6.  National  Catholic 
■  War    Council,    1312    Massachusetts    Avenue, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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RE  you  so  deep  in  the  rut 
that  you  can't  see  the  woods 
for  the  trees? 

Each  summer  The  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  gives 
a  course  of  training — de- 
signed for  the  professional 
who  is  too  busy  to  keep  pace 
with  the  latest  developments 
in  the  fields  of  social  case 
work,  child  welfare,  labor 
problems,  statistical  methods, 
community  work,  crime  and 
punishment,  and  social 
psychiatry— 

— supplemented  by  field  work  in 
New  York  city — cock-pit  of  social 
perplexities. 

The  course  opens  July  7th  and 
closes  August    1 4th. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 
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The  Zoning   Issue 

Charles   H.   Cheney  and  Bruno  Lasker 

The  Vanguard   of  Labor 

JVilliam  L.    Chenery 


A    Catholic    Social   Work    Surve 

John  A.   Lapp 


The  British  Dock  Labor  Report 
An  International  High  School 
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EDjTOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Suite  1117  ¥orld    Building,  NewYohk 


To  the  Editors  of  THE  SURVEY, 
112  East  19th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


April  6th,  1920 


Sirs : 

The  work  that  you  have  done  and  are  doing 
through  the  columns  of  "The  Survey"  interests  me  greatly. 
It  is  vital  and  should  "be  maintained--yes ,  more  than  that-- 
it  should  he  enlarged  and  advanced. 

As  an  "associate"  I  have  a  heart  interest 
in  the  adventure  and  naturally  view  with  alarm  the  flood  of 
rising  costs  that  already  has  swept  many  publishing  proper- 
ties from  their  moorings. 

Labor  costs  are  rising  in  all  departments- 
engraving,  composing,  stereotype,  press,  mail  room,  and 
"bindery. 

The  print  paper  situation  is  a  real  menace 
--spot  paper  today  14  cents--and  sky-rocketing.  Indeed,  it 
is  no  longer  a  question  of  price,  but  rather  of  supply. 

With  us,  we  are  able--in  fact,  have  "been 
compelled  to  absorb  an  increased  cost  of  60%.  This  we  could 
do  hy  raising  subscription  and  advertising  rates. 

With  you,  the  situation  must  be  markedly 
different.   I  would  very  strongly  urge,  therefore,  an  imme- 
diate increase  in  subscription  price,  an  increase  in  adver- 
tising rates  and  another  one  of  those  wonderfully  impelling 
two-page  letters  of  yours  to  quicken  the  heart  interest  of 
Survey  Associates  and  friends. 

Eor  myself,  just  count  a  $50  remittance 
this  year  instead  of  $25  as  formerly. 

If  you  think  I  may  be  of  any  further  help 
in  advancing  the  cause,  I  trust  that  you  will  not  hesitate 
to  call  upon  me,  as  I  should  like  to  be  of  some  real  service 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  work  that  you  have  mastered  so 
successfully. 

Sincerely, 


Suite  1 1 17  World  Building,  New  York — Telephones,  Beekman  4330 
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To  ALL  SURVEY  READERS 

N  old  Irish  custom,  we  are  told, 
is  for  an  itinerant  cobbler  to 
make  his  way  down  the  vil- 
lage street;  a  boy  at  his  side 

chanting,  "Me  Fayther'z  a  mak'r  and 
mend'rof  shoon;"the  cobbler  himself 
bawling  between  chants,  "Ha'ar'rk'n 
what  the  son  sez."  Here  and  now,  » 
it  is  for  us  to  announce  that  July  1 
next  the  subscription  price  of  the 
SURVEY  goes  to  $5.  But  we  are 
grateful  for  permission  from  Mr.  Brown  to 
publish  his  letter  on  the  opposite  page.  By  so  doing  we  contrive  to  get 
him  to  write  half  of  the  two-page  announcement  he  recommends;  but 
more  important,  we  put  before  all  SURVEY  readers  for  their  "harkening" 
the  counsel  of  a  man  who  views  the  whole  publishing  field  from  an  excep- 
tional van^^ge  point .  ._ 

The  SURVEY  has  been  slow  to  make  the  change  now  entered  upon.  The  Nation,  ^r 
New  Republic,  Review  and  other  weeklies  have  long  since  changed  to  $5 ;  the  Outlook  e- 
changed  this  spring ;  the  Freeman  is  launched  at  $6. 

Last  fall  we  wrote  a  budget  which  estimated  a  margin  of  $16,000  from  our  sub- 
scription income  after  printing  and  paper  bills  had  been  paid.  Printing  charges  have 
gone  up  25  per  cent  since  January  1 ;  paper  from  33  to  50  per  cent  with  the  result  that 
this  margin  has  been  cut  down  to  a  figure  barely  enough  to  pay  our  rent. 


We  have  taken  five  steps  as  part  of  a  deliberate  plan  to  meet  the  rise  in  publishing 
costs: 

1 — Purchased  cheaper  paper  for  weekly  issues  at  a  saving  of  several  thousand  dollars  for  the  summer,  but  none  the  less 
at  prices  far  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  our  regular  stock  a  year  ago. 

2 — Postponed  further  double  magazine  numbers  until  fall,  when  the  paper  market  may  be  more  nearly  normal. 

3 — Raised  advertising  rates. 

4 — Raised  weekly  subscription  price  from  $4  to  $5. 

5 — Raised  price  of  single  copies. 

We  contemplate  two  other  steps,  if  necessary — 

6 — Combine  certain  mid-summer  issues  after  the  manner  of  some  com  n  erclal  publications  which  are  short  on  paper. 
7 — Split  off  Illustrated  magazine  numbers  next  fall,  and  distribute  them  monthly  under  separate  subscription  price, 
distinct  from  our  32-page  weekly  unit,  issued  52  times  a  year. 

*         *         * 

BY  these  steps  we  hope  that  the  SURVEY  may  earn  a  more  adequate  "living  wage"  un- 
der the  changed  circumstances  brought  in  by  the  war.  We  are  none  the  less  mindful 
that  SURVEY  readers  face  these  same  circumstances  themselves.  We  shall  treat  all 
evenhandedly — giving  to  subscribers  whose  terms  expire  in  June,  July,  August  and 
September  an  opportunity  to  renew  at  the  old  $4  rate,  thus  putting  them  on  the  same 
basis  as  those  readers  whose  terms  expired  earlier  in  the  fiscal  year. 

~  We  shall  endeavor  to  make  it  unnecessary  for'anyone  to  discontinue  the  SURVEY 
because  of  its  increased  cost.  Old  readers  who  send  in  one  new  subscription  with  their 
renewal  can  get  the  two  for  $8,  or  $4  a  piece — the  old  price.  Salaried  workers  can  send 
in  groups  of  three  subscriptions — one  renewal  and  two  new,  for  $10 ;  limited  to  members 
of  the  staffs  of  social  organizations.   We  are  able  to  do  this  by  the  economy  in  handling . 

We  are  counting  upon  the  sustained  interest  and  backing  of  the  grea  t  body  of  old 
readers  of  the  SURVEY  to  lead  them  to  renew  at  $5  beginning  October  1  next.  We 
hope  that  their  judgment  will  coincide  with  ours — that  such  an  increase  in  price  is 
better  than  either  to  scrap  staff  work  or  to  cut  down  issues  permanently  to  a  level 
where  the  serviceability  of  the  SURVEY  would  be  impaired. 


'T'O  members   of   Survey   Associates,  $10  Cooperating  Subscribers,  $25  Sustaining 

■*■    Subscribers  and   Contributors  in  larger  sums  like  Mr.  Brown,  we  look  to  see  us 

through  this  period  of  transition  which  should  again  bring  the  SURVEY  to  solid  footing. 

Paul  U.  Kellogg,  Editor 
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Calendar  of  Conferences 


ns  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach 
rvey  before  June  14. 

Club  Federation,  Boys'  Work  Con- 

.nce    of    the.      New    Haven,    Conn., 

y  25-28.     C.  J.  Atkinson,  110  West  40 

New  York. 

uties     and     Correction,     Connecticut 

ate    Conference    of.      Hartford,    May 

/f-25.     Malcolm  S.  Nichols,  607  Main  st., 

Hartford. 

Charities  and  Correction,  New  York  City 
Conference  of.  Brooklyn,  Manhattan 
and  Pleasantville,  May  25-27.  George  C. 
Rowell,  287  Fourth  ave.,  New  York. 

IHURCH        AND        COMMUNITY        CONVENTION. 

Commission  on  Interchurch  Federations  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.  Cleve- 
land, June  1-3.  Rev.  J.  R.  Voris,  105  East 
22  St.,  New  York. 

'hurch  Work,  Conference  for.  Welles- 
ley,  June  21-July  1.  M.  DeC.  Ward,  415 
Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

_lored  People,  National  Association  for 
he  Advancement  of.  Atlanta,  May  30- 
jne  2.  John  R.  Shillady,  70  Fifth  ave.. 
»w  York. 


Commerce,  United  States  Junior  Chamber 
of.  St.  Louis,  June  17-19.  U.  S.  Junior 
Chamber,  510  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis. 

Corporation  Schools,  National  Association 
of.  New  York,  May  31-June  4.  F.  C. 
Henderschott,  Irving  place  and  15  St.,  New 
York. 

Education  Association,  National.  Salt 
Lake  City,  July  5-10.  J.  W.  Crabtree, 
1400  Massachusetts  ave.,  Washington. 

Feebleminded,  American  Association  for 
the  Study  of  the.  Cleveland,  June  4-5. 
J.  M.  Murdoch,  State  Institution  for  Fee- 
bleminded of  Western  Pa.,  Polk,  Pa. 

Girls'  Clubs,  National  Organization  of. 
Swanwick,  Derbyshire,  June  12-16.  Cath- 
erine Towers,  118  Great  Titchfield  St., 
London,  W.  1. 

Home  Economics  Association,  American. 
Colorado  Springs,  June  24-29.  Cora  Win- 
chell,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York. 

Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society.  High- 
land, Ulster  county,  New  York,  June  22- 
28.  Harry  W.  Laidler,  70  Fifth  ave.,  New 
York. 

Jewish  Congress,  American.  Philadelphia, 
May  30.  American-Jewish  Congress  Com- 
mittee, 1  Madison  ave.,  New  York. 

Labor,  American  Federation  of.    Montreal, 
June  7.    Frank  Morrison,  9th  st.  and  Mas- 
sachusetts ave.,  Washington. 


Library  Association,  American.  Colorado 
Springs,  May  31-June  5.  George  B.  Utley, 
78  East  Washington  st,  Chicago. 

Peace  Society,  American.  Washington, 
May  29.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  612  Colo- 
rado bldg.,  Washington. 

Public  Health  Association,  American.  San 
Francisco,  September  13-17.  A.  W.  Hed- 
rick,  169  Massachusetts  ave.,  Boston. 

Woman  Suffrage  Alliance,  International. 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  June  6-18.  Eliza- 
beth Abbott,  11  Adam  st,  Adelphi,  Lon- 
don, W.  C.  2. 
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STORKS,  DOGS  AND  MOVIES 

TWO  cases  of  state  censorship  of  moving  pictures  are  cited 
in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Authors'  League.  The 
Pennsylvania  Board,  on  which  the  Massachusetts  bill 
is  modelled,  according  to  testimony  given  at  the  Massachu- 
setts hearing,  has  made  it  a  rule  to  delete  all  hints  of  approach- 
ing maternity  (such  as  a  married  woman  sewing  baby  clothes 
to  prepare  for  the  arrival  of  her  child)  on  the  ground  that 
"  children  believe  in  storks,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  disillusion 
them."  The  Manitoba  Board  of  Moving  Picture  Censors 
recently  vetoed  a  film  in  which  no  human  actor  appears  but 
only  dogs  and  which  "  tells  the  age-old  story  of  a  faithless 
husband  and  a  final  reconciliation." 

WHERE  ARE  THE  STEEL  STRIKE  FACTS  ? 

TWELVE  thousand  dollars  was  spent  by  the  Industrial 
Relations  Commission  of  the  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment on  its  report  of  the  steel  strike;  five  months  have 
elapsed  since  the  strike  ended;  the  commission  is  known  to 
have  been  unanimous  in  its  findings;  yet  decisive  action  mak- 
ing the  report  available  was  not  taken  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  organization  at  its  meeting  in  Cleveland  last 
week. 

Last  October  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  refrained 
from  taking  a  stand  on  the  collective  bargaining  issue  of  the 
strike  on  the  ground  that  the  facts  were  not  completely  known. 
The  executive  committee  then  appointed  a  commission  to 
make  a  full  investigation  and  publish  the  results.  On  the 
committee  were:  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  chairman;  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  editor 
of  the  Christian  Endeaver  World  of  New  York,  vice-chair- 
man; Dr.  Nicholas  Van  der  Pyl  of  Oberlyn ;  Mrs.  Fred  Ben- 
nett of  New  York;  Dr.  Alva  W.  Taylor  of  Missouri;  George 
W.  Coleman  of  Boston ;  Dr.  John  McDowell  of  New  York, 
and  Bishop  William  M.  Bell  of  Harrisburg.  The  commit- 
tee held  hearings  in  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  and  employed 
the  assistance  of  industrial  experts. 

At  the  end  of  last  March  the  report  of  100,000  words — 
250,000  with  sub-reports — was  unanimously  accepted  by  the 
commission  and  referred  to  the  executive  committee  with  the 
request  that  it  be  received  at  once.  At  the  Cleveland  meet- 
ing the  executive  committee  accepted  the  report  with  thanks,- 
and  referred  it  to  a  subcommittee,  with  no  date  set  for  fur- 
ther action.  The  members  of  this  sub  committee  are  Dr.  H. 
B.  Herring,  Boston,  a  clergyman,  and  the  chairman;  Mrs. 
Henry  W.  Peabody,  New  York;  Bishop  James  Cannon  of 
Methodist  Church  South;  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  War- 
ren S.  Stone  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

The  delay  has  washed  back  on  the  movement  in  two  ways 
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sent  campaign  for  $336,000,000.  It  is  widely  known 
jption  of  the  report  means  the  adoption  of  an  indus- 
..,ogram.  Because  of  this,  on  the  one  hand,  charges  of 
Bolshevism  have  been  made  against  the  commission;  one  docu- 
ment circulated  by  a  manufacturers'  association  branded  the 
investigators  as  anarchists;  the  Rev.  Maitland  Alexander, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pittsburgh  and 
closely  associated  with  the  steel  interests,  is  leading  a  move- 
ment against  the  organization  in  the  Presbyterian  Assembly 
convening  in  Philadelphia  this  week.  On  the  other  hand, 
liberal-minded  church  and  non-church  folks  who  are  wait- 
ing to  see  what  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  really 
stands  for  are  aroused  at  the  delay  which  they  argue  presages 
no  determination  on  the  part  of  the  church  to  render  public 
service  by  an  early  and,  therefore,  effective  distribution  of  its 
labors. 

On  its  handling  of  the  steel  report  the  standing,  if  not  the 
financial  strength,  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  may 
come  to  hinge. 

THE  JEWISH  HOMELAND 

IN  his  opening  speech  at  the  Zionist  convention  which  ended 
last  week  in  New  York,  Judge  Mack  gave  the  keynote  of 
the  present  concern  of  American  Jews  for  Palestine  when 
he  said: 

There  can,  of  course,  be  no  political  tie  between  Jews,  citizens  of 
other  countries,  and  those  in  Palestine,  but  there  will  be  as  there 
ever  have  been  the  ties  that  mark  the  Jews  as  a  people,  a  common 
kinship,  a  common  tradition,  a  common  heritage,  and  a  common 
faith.  The  country  must  be  prepared  for  the  coming  of  the  masses ; 
disease  must  be  eradicated,  the  hillsides  reforested,  the  waterfalls 
harnessed  and  converted  into  electrical  energy,  the  soil  refertilized 
and  irrigated,  the  highways  built,  the  railways  extended,  the  harbors 
cleared  and  deepened,  agriculture,  commerce  and  industry  estab- 
lished; the  land  itself  in  largest  measure  nationalized,  the  natural 
resources  and  the  essential  public  utilities  developed  and  preserved 
for  the  whole  people.  And  over  and  above  all,  the  schools  must  be 
maintained  and  the  educational  life  of  Palestine  crowned  by  the 
great  Jewish  university.  All  of  these  things  must  be  done  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  population  of  the  land,  Jew,  Arab  and  Christian 
alike. 

While  there  was  much  rejoicing  over  the  accomplishment  of 
the  Zionist  political  program,  the  spirit  of  the  convention  was 
one  mainly  of  dedication  to  a  new,  practical  and  constructive 
program.  This  was  expressed  almost  at  the  outset  of  the  delib- 
erations by  the  reading  of  a  communication  from  Nathan 
Strauss  announcing  a  gift  of  $100,000  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  department  of  medical  research  and  health  service  in  the 
University  of  Jerusalem,  a  gift  which  the  donor  offered  to 
enlarge  from  time  to  time  as  needed  by  requirements  for  ex- 
pansion. The  university,  now  under  construction  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  after  the  design  of  the  Scottish  city  planner 
and  sociologist,  Patrick  Geddes,  is  one  of  a  number  of  educa- 
tional institutions  planned  and  in  part  in  operation.  The 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Zionist  Commission,  according  to  a 
recent  report,  conducts  sixty-two  Hebrew  schools  in  Jerusa- 
lem, with  390  teachers  and  8,085  pupils,  including  a  teachers' 
seminary,  two  high  schools,  an  art  school,  nine  primary  schools, 
twelve  kindergartens,  seven  technical  schools  and  twenty-eight 
religious  schools. 

The  health  bureau,  inaugurated  with  a  gift  from  Mr. 
Strauss  some  time  ago,  and  merged  later  with  the  American 
Zionist  Medical  Unit,  likewise  has  undergone  a  remarkable 
extension,  and  both  together  now  operate  three  hospitals  with 
a  total  capacity  of  180  beds,  six  out-patient  clinics,  bacterio- 
logical laboratories  in  three  cities,  two  training  schools  for 
nurses  and  sanitary  departments  in  five  cities.  In  addition  to 
several  sanitary  surveys,  it  is  planning  further  services  for 
child  welfare,  pre-natal  care,  home  nursing,  vital  statistics  and 
research  laboratories.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  all  these 
directions. 

To  judge  from  the  expenditures  of  the  Zionist  organization 
during  the  last  year,  other  aspects  of  the  reconstruction  work 


are  not  neglected.  The  amounts  spent  on  agriculture,  drainage 
and  for  the  services  of  experts  in  laying  out  the  restoration 
program  for  the  Holy  Land  were  considerable.  The  possi- 
bilities of  modern  administration  in  a  country  starting  prac- 
tically de  novo  under  the  auspices  of  an  enlightened  govern- 
ment and  with  the  participation  of  enthusiastic  specialists  ex- 
perienced in  public  work  are  paralleled  by  constitutional  and 
legislative  possibilities  expressing  the  democratic  tendencies  of 
these  days.  An  illustration  of  this  hope,  which  affects  not  only 
Palestine  but  all  the  world,  was  given  the  other  day  in  the  first 
popular  elections  ever  held  in  that  country,  for  the  Jewish  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  Woman  suffrage,  direct  and  proportional 
voting  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  labor  majority.  Two  women 
were  returned,  both  colonists  from  Petach  Tikvah,  the  oldest 
of  the  Jewish  agricultural  settlements  in  Palestine.  The  only 
electoral  qualification  was  an  age  limit  of  twenty  years,  and 
the  only  qualification  for  membership  of  the  Assembly,  knowl- 
edge of  the  Hebrew  language. 

It  is  expected  that  this  elected  body  will  soon  supplant  the 
British  military  administration.  It  is  then,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  watched  events,  that  two  serious  problems  will 
have  to  be  faced:  first  the  relation  of  the  non-Jewish  popula- 
tion of  a  parliament  which  is  Jewish  in  aim  and  constitution 
and  uses  the  Hebrew  language,  and  second,  the  attitude  of 
wealthy  supporters  of  the  Zionist  cause  in  the  western  world 
to  a  popularly  constituted  government  which,  in  all  probability, 
will  be  decidedly  hostile  to  special  privilege  and  zealous  to 
prevent  the  encroachment  of  individual  enterprise  upon  the 
common  interests  of  the  settlers.  Difficulties  are  likely  to  arise 
also  from  the  necessity  of  limiting,  in  the  early  stages  of  de- 
velopment, immigration  to  Palestine  without  at  the  same  time 
frustrating  the  natural  desire  of  Jews  in  countries  where  they 
are  oppressed  or  in  danger  of  pogroms,  to  migrate  to  Palestine. 
So  far,  however,  no  controversy  on  any  of  these  points  has 
made  an  open  appearance.  Indeed,  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention were  unusually  harmonious,  and  the  procession  through 
the  streets  of  New  York  with  which  it  ended,  said  to  be  the 
largest  Jewish  demonstration  ever  held  in  the  United  States, 
showed  to  the  outside  world  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of 
American  Zionists  of  all  classes. 

TRAINING  FEDERATION  LEADERS 

THE  federation  or  community  organization  movement  has 
outgrown  the  available  leadership.  The  extent  of  this 
federation  development  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  while 
nine  or  ten  people  were  in  attendance  at  the  first  community 
organization  conference  three  years  ago,  fifty  people  repre- 
senting thirty  organized  cities  attended  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Community  Organization  in  a  two-day  session  which 
preceded  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  at  New 
Orleans.  The  meetings  disclosed  an  urgent  need  of  leadership. 
Many  cities  are  ready  to  organize  federations;  their  initial 
action  depends  on  finding  adequate  directors. 

Growing  out  of  these  meetings  and  a  conference  at  Wash- 
ington, it  has  been  decided  to  make  a  special  effort  to  enlist  men 
for  an  eight-weeks  training  course  to  be  given  this  summer  at 
the  Ohio  State  University  for  fifteen  or  twenty  students — men 
with  a  background  of  understanding  of  social  work  with  the 
courage,  decision  and  vision  to  plan  and  work  out  policies  that 
affect  great  communities.  For  cities  are  expecting  to  pay 
salaries  adequate  to  command  men  of  first  class  ability. 

The  Columbus  school  will  offer  a  course  on  community 
organization  taught  by  the  regular  university  staff  and  supple- 
mental courses  will  be  given  by  William  J.  Norton,  of  Detroit, 
on  finance,  including  technique  of  budget  making,  securing  and 
disbursing  of  funds;  Otto  W.  Davis  of  Minneapolis,  on  office 
organization  and  personal  efficiency,  including  descriptions  of 
the  various  types  of  community  organizations  and  their 
methods  of  functioning  through  community  conferences,  coun- 
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cils  and  federations,  as  well 
as  methods  of  securing  co- 
operation, volunteers  and 
paid  workers;  C.  M.  Book- 
man, of  Cincinnati,  on  edu- 
cational publicity,  including 
the  resources  of  the  average 
community  for  publicity  ma- 
terial, aims  and  methods  and 
effect  of  social  publicity; 
and  Sherman  C.  Kingsley, 
of  Cleveland,  on  relation- 
ships of  social  resources, 
giving  the  background  of 
the  present  organization  of 
charitable  and  philanthropic 
effort  with  emphasis  on  the 
instrumentalities  which 
make  cooperation  a  process 
and  not  a  phrase.  This  will 
be  followed  by  training  in 
the  different  federation  of- 
fices for  periods  depending  on 
the  experience  of  the  various 
men-  The  course  is  made 
possible  through  the  Ohio 
State  University  and  the  American  Red  Cross 
should  be  made  to  Fred  C 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


/ 


/ 


C  stands  for  children— just  kiddies,  you  know— 
A  for  the  air— just  to  live- 
M  is  the  money-ONE  DOLLAR,  that's  all— 
P  stands  for  please— won't  you  give? 


A  Reminder  of  summer  days  sent  out  by  Willoughby  House  Settlement,  Brooklyn 


Applications 
Croxton,    Hartman   Building, 


THE  A.  F.  OF  L.  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

THE  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Labor  held  in  Altoona  last  week  was  notable  for  busi- 
nesslike accomplishment  as  well  as  for  radical  sentiment 
which  faithfully  reflected  the  repressive  measures  used  against 
labor  in  that  state  during  the  past  year.  The  convention  not 
only  unanimously  declared  itself  in  favor  of  a  labor  party,  but 
also  found  time  to  organize  one  with  Charles  Kutz,  machinist, 
Altoona,  president,  and  Frieda  S.  Miller,  secretary  of  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  League,  Philadelphia,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Not  one  delegate  spoke  in  favor  of  Mr.  Gompers' 
non-partisan  plan.  The  platform  of  the  American  Labor 
party  was  adopted. 

A  Federation  Publishing  Company  was  incorporated  and  a 
board  of  directors,  headed  by  James  H.  Maurer,  elected. 
Concrete  plans  of  loans  and  subscriptions  were  laid  out  at  the 
convention,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  daily  labor  paper  will 
make  its  appearance  in  Pennsylvania  within  a  short  time.  A 
Pennsylvania  Labor  Educational  Committee  was  formed  for 
the  purposes  of  formulating  plans  and  organizing  a  definite 
labor  educational  system  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Maurer  was 
nominated  without  opposition  and  for  the  ninth  time  elected 
president  of  the  federation. 

The  radical  character  of  the  convention  was  obvious  to  any 
observer.  For  the  first  time  a  regular  A.  F.  of  L.  convention 
sent  greetings  to  "  our  brother  "  Eugene  V.  Debs,  and  assured 
him  that  they  shall  "  never  rest  until  he  and  the  other  political 
and  labor  prisoners  are  set  free."  Without  a  dissenting  vote 
the  convention  adopted  a  resolution  "  pledging  all  candidates 
for  the  state  legislature  to  bring  about  the  impeachment  and 
removal  from  office  of  Governor  Sproul  for  his  failure  to 
consider  and  relieve  the  many  complaints  and  abuses  of  power 
on  the  part  of  the  state  constabulary  in  the  steel  strike." 
Another  resolution  demanded  amnesty  for  all  political,  indus- 
trial and  religious  prisoners.  The  American  Legion  was  de- 
nounced as  "  a  strike-breaking  agency  created  by  the  bosses." 
Resolutions  were  adopted  against  the  establishment  of  indus- 
trial courts. 

Of  significance  was  also  the  defeat,  by  a  vote  of  160  to  95, 
of  a  resolution  providing  for  an  amendment  to  the  Volstead 
act  permitting  three  and  one-half  per  cent  beer.  There  was 
a  remarkably   intelligent  debate  on   this  question   lasting   for 


two  hours.  The  majority  opposed  it,  largely  on  grounds  that 
since  the  prohibition  act,  union  membership  and  attendance 
has  greatly  increased  in  all  localities. 

An  interesting  episode  was  the  exchange  of  telegrams  be- 
tween the  convention  and  the  men  arrested  the  other  day  for 
holding  a  union  meeting  in  Duquesne,  some  of  whom  were  dele- 
gates to  this  convention.  The  delegates  in  jail  sent  greetings 
and  six  votes  for  "  Jim  "  Maurer. 

The  convention  was  addressed  by  Walter  W.  Liggett,  of 
the  Nonpartisan  League,  North  Dakota;  Edward  Keating, 
manager  of  the  Plumb  Plan  League;  Benjamin  Howe  of  the 
New  York  Labor  party;  Dr.  James  P.  Warbasse,  of  the 
National  Cooperative  League;  Duncan  McDonald,  of  the 
Illinois  Labor  party;  Amos  Pinchot,  of  the  Committee  of 
Forty-eight,  and  D.  J.  Kelleher,  organizer  of  the  Boston 
police  strikers. 


: 


WAGES  FOR  LAW-BREAKERS 

PEAKERS  who  believe  in  effective  industrial  training 
I  for  prisoners  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  paying 
'prisoners  wages  also,  before  the  National  Committee  on 
Prisons  and  Prison  Labor  in  New  York  city  last  week.  One 
reason  given  was  that  prisoners  need  an  incentive,  just  as  do 
other  people,  if  they  are  to  render  a  conscientious  day's  work; 
another  was  that  unless  both  the  prisoner  and  his  family  are 
to  suffer  from  poverty,  in  addition  to  his  incarceration,  a  wage 
is  necessary.  At  present,  it  was  pointed  out,  a  prisoner  is, 
industrially,  little  better  than  a  slave ;  the  state  takes  not  only 
his  freedom,  which  it  is  justified  in  doing,  but  also  his  labor; 
it  deprives  him  of  his  earning  power  and  makes  no  recompense 
to  him  or  to  his  family.  That  imprisonment,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, often  falls  with  heaviest  burden  upon  his  family 
and  that  it  is  they  who  become  the  real  sufferers  from  his 
punishment,  since  their  source  of  livelihood  is  cut  off,  was  the 
argument  advanced.  If  wages  should  be  paid  to  prisoners  and 
if  some  portion  of  these  should  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  his  family  while  he  is  in  prison,  it  was  contended,  much 
suffering  would  be  averted.  Equally  important  is  the  fact  that 
the  man  himself,  knowing  his  family  to  be  provided  for,  would 
be  in  a  much  better  frame  of  mind  while  in  prison  and  more 
amenable  to  measures  for  his  correction.  Among  the  advocates 
of  such  an  arrangement  was  Hugh  Frayne,  general  organizer 
for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  who  saw  nothing  in 
the  proposal  objectionable  to  organized  labor.  Mr.  Frayne 
even  favored  a  full  union  rate  of  pay  to  prisoners. 

Another  topic  that  received  much  attention  was  the  sue- 
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:essful  trusting  of  prisoners,  or  placing  them  on  their  honor, 
especially  in  connection  with  farm  industrial  colonies.  Hast- 
ings H.  Hart,  director  of  the  Department  of  Child  Helping  of 
•the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  told  about  the  20,000-acre  prison 
farm  forty-five  miles  outside  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  where 
500  men  are  working  under  inmate  foremen.  The  state  has 
only  eight  paid  officials  there — a  chaplain,  doctor,  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  assistants — and  despite  the  absence  of  the  usual 
prison  walls  only  two  men  have  escaped  in  eight  months. 
The  morale  was  declared  by  Mr.  Hart  to  be  extraordinary. 
He  contrasted  this  with  the  wretched  condition  of  women 
prisoners  in  the  state,  who  are  thrown  together  indiscriminately 
with  little  respect  to  color,  contagious  disease,  or  other  con- 
siderations that  ought  to  bring  about  classification  and  special 
treatment. 

Other  aspects  of  prisons  that  were  discussed  were  the  organi- 
zation of  prison  industries,  the  training  of  delinquent  women 
and  girls,  state  departments  of  charities  and  correction,  and 
the  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole.  Medals  for  distin- 
guished service  in  prison  reform  were  awarded  by  the  com- 
mittee to  Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  for  the  application  of  mental 
hygiene  to  the  prison  problem;  Henry  M.  Sage,  New  York 
state  senator,  who  has  fathered  a  number  of  enlightened  bills 
making  possible  a  more  humane  and  scientific  treatment  of 
prisoners;  Mr.  Frayne,  who  has  actively  cooperated  with  the 
committee;  and  Lewis  F.  Pilcher,  New  York  state  architect, 
who  has  studied  prison  construction  and  who  drew  the  plans 
for  the  present  rebuilding  of  Sing  Sing  prison. 

THE  SOCIALIST  PLATFORM 

THE  platform  adopted  by  the  Socialist  party  in  national 
convention  last  week  in  New  York  showed  that  the 
forces  which  have  long  dominated  the  organization  are 
still  in  control.  The  action  taken  was  a  tacit  ratification  of  the 
previous  expulsion  of  the  members  of  the  Left  although  of 
course  that  question  was  not  conspicuously  considered.  None- 
theless the  tone  of  the  platform  was  given  by  the  moderates. 
The  voting  indicated  a  line-up  similar  to  that  which  years  ago 
expelled  William  D.  Haywood  and  his  followers  because  of 
their  preference  for  industrial  over  political  action. 

The  principles  enunciated  by  the  Socialists  show  little  change 
when  compared  with  their  utterances,  for  example,  in  191 2. 
The  one  important  difference  was  revealed  in  the  compromise 
between  the  radicals  and  the  conservatives  in  the  party  and  in 
a  plank  which  finally  read  as  follows: 

The  Socialist  party,  therefore,  summons  all  who  believe  in  this 
fundamental  doctrine  to  prepare  for  a  complete  reorganization  of  our 
social  system,  based  upon  the  public  ownership  of  public  necessities; 
upon  government  by  representatives  chosen  from  occupational  as  well 
as  from  geographical  groups,  in  harmony  with  our  industrial  develop- 
ment; that  we  may  end  forever  the  exploitation  of  class  by  class. 

The  clause  calling  for  representation  from  occupational 
groups  is  supposed  to  accord  a  quasi-approval  of  the  soviet 
system  of  government.  It  does.  But  it  is  much  closer  to  the 
guild  socialist  plan  of  the  English  school.  It  is  as  distant  as 
possible  from  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  The  Socialists 
did  not  adopt  the  principles  which  led  the  Communist  and  the 
Communist-Labor  parties  into  trouble  with  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Yet  it  would  not  be  just  to  ascribe  their  refusal  to 
approve  Communist  principles  to  a  desire  for  self-protection. 
For  Haywood  brought  up  a  similar  issue  a  decade  ago  at  a  time 
when  the  most  revolutionary  political  dogmas  were  not  counted 
crime  in  the  United  States  and  even  under  those  safe  circum- 
stances a  like  stand  was  taken. 

The  industrial  program — the  abolition  of  child  labor,  the 
fixing  of  minimum  wages,  protection  of  migratory  and  unem- 
ployed workers,  the  shorter  working  day  and  the  abolition  of 
strike  breaking  detective  agencies — simply  voices  demands 
which  have  long  been  made  by  Socialists  as  well  as  in  part  by 
trade  unionists  and  social  reformers.  The  significant  philo- 
sophical   difference    is    the    partial    permeation    of    Marxian 


socialism  based  on  the  historic  class  struggle  with  the  newer 
ideas  of  the  guild  socialists. 

The  important  emotional  stand  of  the  Socialist  platform  of 
this  year  lies  in  its  demand  for  free  speech,  for  amnesty  for 
political  prisoners — planks  which  are  given  personal  embodi- 
ment in  the  nomination  of  Debs — for  the  recognition  of  Russia 
and  for  aiding  European  peoples.  These  items  and  even  the 
repudiation  of  war  debts  are  not  albeit  strictly  Socialist  doc- 
trines. Many  Liberals  in  England  and  some  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  the  United  States  have  expressed  similar  opinions. 
Keynes'  study,  The  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace, 
which  is  reputed  to  have  had  so  much  influence  upon  Premier 
Lloyd  George,  defends  some  of  these  tenets.  On  the  whole  the 
Socialists  have  preserved  their  former  positions.  The  modifica- 
tion seems  to  have  been  inspired  quite  as  much  by  liberal  and 
radical  British  economists  as  by  events  in  the  land  of  the  Slavs. 

HOSPITALS  AND  THE  TUBERCULOUS 

FOUR  years  ago  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending  that  general  hospitals 
should  admit  tuberculous  patients  and  provide  separate 
wards  for  that  purpose.  In  the  interval  recognition  of  the  need 
of  such  action  has  become  more  general.  The  need  arises  not 
from  an  increase  in  tuberculosis  but  rather  from  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  known  cases,  and  just  now  it  is  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of  cases  of 
tuberculosis  among  discharged  soldiers,  who  are  entitled  to 
medical  care  and  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  which  cannot  be  supplied,  primarily  because  general 
hospitals  will  nowhere  admit  this  class  of  patients.  Aside  from 
the  need  of  the  soldiers,  there  is  almost  everywhere  throughout 
the  United  States  a  lamentable  shortage  of  hospital  facilities 
for  those  ill  from  tuberculosis.  With  all  this  in  mind  Surgeon- 
General  Cumming  of  the  Public  Health  Service  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  American  Medical  Association  at  its  recent  session 
in  New  Orleans  urging  more  active  participation  by  the  general 
practitioner  and  by  general  hospitals  in  the  treatment  of  tuberu- 
losis.  Sanitariums  and  specialists,  Dr.  Cumming  said,  would 
always  be  needed  and  we  should  have  more  of  them;  but  he 
believes  that  success  in  the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign  is  largely 
dependent  upon :  first,  convenient  facilities  for  observation  and 
prompt  treatment  of  patients  with  open  tuberculosis  and, 
second,  upon  a  sharpened  perception  and  higher  degree  of  skill 
in  the  family  doctor. 

A  member  of  the  staff  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion recently  found  in  one  of  the  smaller  New  England  states 
sixty  tuberculous  ex-service  men  who  needed  hospitalization 
and  for  whom  there  was  practically  no  provision  available  in 
the  state,  unless  the  civilian  population  were  excluded  from 
institutions  provided  for  that  purpose.  What  is  true  of  this 
small  New  England  state  is  typical  of  what  would  be  found 
in  practically  every  state  of  the  union. 

CEMENTING  THE  NEEDLE  TRADES 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  Benjamin  Schlesinger,  president  of  the 
International  Ladies  Garment  Workers'  Union,  re- 
turned from  Europe  afire  with  zeal  to  unite  in  an  alli- 
ance all  the  unions  in  the  needle  trades  in  America  and  to  fol- 
low that  with  such  an  amalgamation  of  forces  in  all  countries. 
During  the  last  two  weeks,  the  international  union  of  which 
he  is  the  head,  at  its  fifteenth  biennial  convention  in  Street 
Car  Men's  hall,  Chicago,  started  in  motion  the  machinery  to 
bring  such  an  alliance  into  being,  by  instructing  its  general 
executive  board,  upon  adjournment  of  the  convention 
to  proceed  with  the  formation  of  an  alliance  of  all  unions  of  men's 
and  women's  garment  and  cloth  headgear  workers;  our  international, 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  United  Garment  Workers, 
Journeymen  Tailors,  United  Cloth-Hat  and  Cap  Makers,  Furriers, 
Neckwear  Workers  and  other  kindred  organizations ;  each  union  to 
preserve  its  autonomy  as  before ;  none  of  the  component  parts  of 
this  alliance  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  others,  but 
all  to  stand  together  when  circumstances  require.     The  fight  of  one 
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union  should  at  once  become  the  fight  of 
all  the  other  component  organizations. 

Thus  a  step  toward  industrial 
unionism  on  a  democratic  basis  has 
been  taken  by  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive unions  in  the  United  States.  And 
its  sequel,  the  cementing  of  a  similar 
alliance  between  the  needle  workers  of 
all  the  world,  which  will  be  at- 
tempted when  the  present  task  is  ac- 
complished, may  be  the  first  serious, 
practical  step  toward  international  co- 
operation of  organized  workers  to 
prevent  exploitation  of  the  workers 
of  one  country  by  the  employers  of 
another,  to  the  detriment  of  the  labor 
movement  in  each  country. 

Then,  too,  not  the  least  feature  of 
the  project  to  ally  the  needleworkers 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  are 
"dual"  organizations  involved.  In  the 
list  are  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America,  the  powerful, 
militant  union  headed  by  Sidney  Hill- 
man  and  unaffiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of 

L.,  and  the  United  Garment  Workers,  which  is  affiliated  with 
the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  which  welcomes  the  same  class  of  work- 
ers. The  new  alliance  may  result  in  uniting  these  organiza- 
tions or  at  least  in  getting  more  cooperation  and  less  hostility 
out  of  hitherto  warring  factions  of  workers  of  the  same  trade. 

Among  the  official  acts  of  the  convention  were:  advocating 
the  extension  of  the  educational  program  for  advancement  of 
their  members;  appropriation  of  $5,000  to  the  housebuilding 
fund  of  the  Immigrants'  Aid  Society;  order  for  a  holiday 
each  year  for  two  years,  the  workers  to  work  in  the  shops 
and  give  the  proceeds  to  the  war  and  pogrom  sufferers  of 
Europe;  declarations  for  participation  by  workers  in  manage- 
ment of  industry;  amnesty  for  all  political  and  war-time 
prisoners;  wiping  out  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes;  enter- 
ing trade  relations  with  Russia;  repeal  of  the  Espionage  Law; 
protection  of  free  speech,  etc.;  appropriation  of  money  for  aid 
of  the  Naturalization  Aid  League,  the  Rand  School  and  vari- 
ous labor  newspapers;  endorsement  of  the  presidential  candi- 
dacy of  Eugene  Debs  and  expressing  sympathy  with  the  Labor 
party  of  the  United  States. 

Like  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers'  Union  voted  to  demand  a  working 
week  of  forty  hours  and  five  days. 

AMNESTY  BEFORE  CONGRESS 

THE  Senate  of  the  United  States  now  has  definitely  be- 
fore it  the  question  of  recommending  to  the  President 
amnesty  for  political  prisoners.  Senator  France,  of 
Maryland,  introduced  the  other  day  a  brief  joint  resolution, 
reading  in  part  as  follows: 

Whereas,  throughout  the  continuance  of  the  state  of  war  between 
this  government  and  the  Imperial  German  Government,  there  have 
been  imprisoned  numbers  of  men  and  women  whose  offense  consisted 
in  expressing  by  spoken  or  written  word  opinions  deemed  inimical  to 
the  safety  of  the  republic  confronted  with  a  powerful  enemy  or  in 
refusing  because  of  conscience  to  obey  the  command  of  the  military 
authorities;  and  .    .    . 

Whereas,  upon  our  entry  into  the  late  war  the  President  of  the 
United  States  solemnly  pledged  us  "  to  conduct  our  operations  as 
belligerents  without  passion  and  ourselves  observe  with  proud  punc- 
tilio the  principles  of  right  and  of  fair  play  we  profess  (ed)  to  be 
fighting  for":  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Congress  the  welfare  of  the  republic  is  not  served  by  the  further 
imprisonment  or  persecution  of  these  persons. 

Sec.  2.    That  we  recommend  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 


With  members  of  several  locals  of  the  Journeymen  Barbers'  International  Union 
in  New  York  on  strike,  the  London  situation  of  a  year  ago  brings  a  dire  forecast. 

that  he  exercise  his  high  prerogative  of  pardon  and  amnesty  in  re- 
spect of  these  prisoners  for  conscience  sake. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

THE  BRITISH  DOCK  LABOR  REPORT 

COMPULSORY  investigation  of  industrial  disputes, 
with  the  object  of  putting  before  the  public  an  impartial 
account  of  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  British  Industrial  Courts  act, 
passed  in  November,  19 19.  The  same  procedure  is  proposed 
for  the  United  States,  in  the  system  of  courts  of  inquiry  which 
are  outlined  in  the  report  of  the  President's  Industrial  Con- 
ference. Courts  of  inquiry  appointed  by  the  minister  of  la- 
bor are  the  medium  of  investigation  under  the  British  law. 
More  than  ordinary  interest,  therefore,  attaches  to  the  report 
of  the  first  court  of  inquiry,  which  was  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  of  dock  labor. 
The  court  consisted  of  nine  members,  headed  by  Lord  Shaw 
of  Dunfermline.  The  majority  report,  signed  by  six  mem- 
bers and  submitted  by  Lord  Shaw,  recommends  the  granting 
of  the  chief  demand  of  the  National  Transport  Workers  Fed- 
eration, namely,  a  national  minimum  wage  of  sixteen  shillings 
a  day  for  dock  laborers.  This  means  an  increase  of  nearly 
250  per  cent  over  pre-war  wages.  There  is  no  compulsion 
upon  either  party  to  accept  the  recommendations  of  the  court; 
the  effect  is  merely,  in  this  case,  to  give  public  sanction  to  the 
demand  of  the  workers. 

An  important  feature  of  the  report  is  its  stress  upon  stabili- 
zation of  employment  and  machinery  for  labor  adjustment.  It 
urges  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  registration  of  dock 
labor  and  the  constitution  of  a  national  joint  council  for  the 
industry,  on  the  lines  of  the  Whitley  report.  Direct  labor 
representation  on  the  governing  bodies  of  port  authorities  is 
recommended  in  principle. 

Registration,  for  the  purpose  of  decasualizing  dock  labor,  is 
not  a  new  thing  in  England.  It  was  attempted  prior  to  the 
war,  notably  in  Liverpool.  During  the  war  port  labor  com- 
mittees, consisting  of  employers  and  union  representatives  in 
equal  numbers,  were  set  up  in  each  port.  Many  of  these  com- 
mittees found  it  necessary  to  introduce  registration  schemes 
as  a  means  of  regulating  employment.  After  the  armistice  a 
central  advisory  port  labor  committee  was  formed,  consisting 
of  representatives  of  employers  and  labor  organizations  from 
each  port.  A  model  registration  scheme  was  prepared  by  this 
committee,  which  was  followed  roughly  in  the  various  ports. 
The  chief  purpose  of  the  scheme  is  to  protect  the  ports  against 
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an  influx  of  casual  labor.  Under  it  all  men  who  are  recog- 
nized by  the  port  labor  committee  as  being  bona  fide  trans- 
port workers  of  that  port  are  registered  and  given  numbers. 
Men  who  were  employed  as  dock  laborers  in  the  port  on 
August  4,  1914,  are  given  preference  in  registration,  in  order 
to  safeguard  the  employment  of  transport  workers  who  entered 
military  service.  Each  man  registered  receives  a  metal  tally 
bearing  his  number,  and  men  without  tallies  may  not  be  em- 
ployed until  the  secretary  of  the  port  committee  is  satisfied 
that  all  registered  men  are  employed  or  otherwise  unavailable. 
Thus  the  recommendations  of  the  court  of  inquiry  seek  only 
to  make  permanent  a  practice  which  already  exists.  In  the 
same  way  the  system  of  port  labor  committees,  with  the  cen- 
tral advisory  port  labor  committee,  constitute  already  what 
is  virtually  a  Whitley  organization. 

The  United  States  has  an  organization  for  dealing  with 
wages  and  working  conditions  on  the  docks  which  is  analogous 
to  that  in  England,  in  the  National  Adjustment  Commission. 
This  body  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  war  time  labor 
adjusting  agency  which  is  still  functioning.  The  commission 
itself  consists  of  one  member  chosen  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  as  impartial  chairman,  and  four  members 
from  each  district,  such  as  North  Atlantic  Deepsea,  South 
Atlantic  Deepsea,  Gulf  Coastwise,  etc.  Two  representatives 
of  each  district  are  chosen  by  the  International  Longshoremen's 
\  Association,  and  two  by  the  employers.  There  are  also  local 
adjustment  commissions  consisting  of  two  representatives  of  the 
union  and  two  of  the  employers  in  many  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
poVts.  Unlike  the  English  system  of  purely  voluntary  adjust- 
ment, however,  is  the  arbitration  agreement  which  binds  the 
parties  represented  on  the  National  Adjustment  Commission. 
Not  to  be  behindhand  in  constructive  efforts,  the  commission 
has  undertaken,  besides  the  task  of  adjusting  disputes  which 
has  proved  sufficiently  heavy,  an  investigation  of  employment 
conditions,  looking  to  the  decasualization  of  dock  labor.  The 
results  of  this  investigation  will  probably  be  made  public  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

THE  RAILROAD  WAGE  HEARINGS 

ACTING  President  Timothy  Shea  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  recently  called 
attention  to  the  increased  signs  of  restlessness  among 
railroad  employes  because  of  the  time  involved  in  reaching  a 
decision  on  their  appeal.  At  the  same  time  the  federal  Rail- 
way Labor  Board  was  considering  a  remarkable  presentation 
of  the  economic  claims  of  the  transportation  unions.  This  dealt 
among  other  things  with  the  question  as  to  whether  labor  is 
responsible  for  a  large  share  of  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
W.  Jett  Lauck,  former  secretary  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  offered  the  case  for  the  unions.  His  data  went  beyond 
the  transportation  industry  and  has  extraordinary  general  in- 
terest. His  brief  was  based  on  reports  made  to  federal  de- 
partments and  boards  and  on  other  public  documents.  His 
principal  conclusion  on  this  point  is  summed  up  thus: 

In  the  division  of  national  income  between  labor  and  property, 
property  received  a  much  larger  share  than  it  did  prior  to  the  war. 
Labor,  therefore,  must  have  received  a  smaller  share.  This  means 
that  the  strategic  position  of  property  has  been  strengthened,  that  of 
labor  weakened. 

The  commissioner  of  internal  revenue  reported  that  the 
number  of  millionaires  in  the  United  States  had  been  nearly 
trebled  during  the  three  years,  1915-1916-1917.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  figures  gave  particularity  to  the  method 
by  which  this  result  was  reached.  Accordingly 
in  1914  all  the  labor  from  the  hide  to  the  finished  shoe  absorbed  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer,  while  in  1917  this 
share  of  labor  had  decreased  to  one-ninth.  .  .  .  The  question  as 
to  who  is  responsible  for  the  increased  cost  of  shoes  can  be  quickly 
answered  when  we  realize  that  of  the  $3.50  increase  in  the  cost  of 
a  standard  pair  of  shoes  labor  received  15  cents  while  the  margins 
of  various  manufacturers  and  merchants  absorbed  $2.75. 

Other  industries,  he  maintains,  showed  similar  conditions. 
It  would  be  highly  desirable  for  the  federal  government  both  to 


assemble  the  facts  on  which  such  general  conclusions  as  Mr. 
Lauck  has  drawn  for  the  railroad  unions  are  founded.  A  sum- 
mary from  an  interdepartmental  statistical  bureau  ought  to  be 
beyond  controversy.  It  would  in  such  case  certainly  afford 
materials  which  no  wise  statesmanship  could  dare  neglect. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  railway  men  have  brought  one  great 
issue  to  the  front.  Regardless  of  their  own  controversy,  it 
has  claims  on  public  attention. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

THE  Danish  High  School  system  which  arose  from  the 
strong  democratic  religious  movement  which  followed 
the  defeat  of  the  little  island  nation  by  Prussia  in 
1865,  has  had  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the  national 
life  than  any  other  single  factor.  Established  in  rural 
districts,  the  high  schools  have  originated  one  of  the 
strongest  cooperative  movements  in  the  world  and  have 
impregnated  the  rural  population  with  a  rare  idealism  and 
progressive  spirit.  However,  in  common  with  other  countries, 
Denmark  has  suffered  a  shift  of  population  from  the  coun- 
try to  the  towns  and  from  agricultural  to  industrial  pursuits. 
In  planning  a  new  industrial  high  school,  to  meet  the  new 
need,  a  group  of  educators  have  conceived  the  idea  that  such 
a  school  might  become  at  the  same  time,  in  keeping  with  the 
widened  outlook  of  the  Danish  people,  the  first  international 
high  school  where  young  men  and  women  from  different 
lands  would  through  close  association  learn  to  understand 
each  other's  background  and  social  problems.  An  influential 
committee,  of  which  Cai  Hegermann  Lindencrone,  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  chairman,  was  formed,  as  well 
as  a  representative  council  of  members  of  the  Rigsdag,  and  of 
cooperative,  educational  and  religious  bodies,  and  enough 
money  was  raised  for  a  suitable  estate  near  the  capital. 

The  International  Peoples'  College  has  been  established  on 
a  Christian  and  humanitarian  basis  to  help  develop  a  spirit  of 
fellowship  beyond  national  boundaries  without  which  a  merely 
political  association  of  nations  must  remain  futile.  According 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Danish  high  schools,  the  teaching  is  indi- 
vidualistic, giving  much  freedom  to  the  student's  initiative,  and 
enabling  him  by  manual  work  to  contribute  to  the  upkeep  of 
the  institution.  As  at  present  planned,  the  school  will  open 
next  fall  with  fifty  students,  one-half  of  them  Danish — car- 
ried by  Danish  scholarships — the  other  half  representative  of 
as  many  nationalities  as  possible.  Already  groups  of  sym- 
pathizers have  been  formed  in  a  number  of  European  coun- 
tries, and  an  English  committee  has  procured  a  donation  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  three  students  for  three  years. 

Languages,  psychology,  history,  sociology  and  hygiene  take 
the  first  place  in  the  studies  common  to  the  whole  school.  Of 
social  studies  the  prospectus  says : 

The  purpose  of  the  theoretical  studies  will  be  to  give  the  student  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  lines  of  social  progress  in  the  past  and  of 
the  results  of  modern  social  investigations.  These  studies  will  in- 
clude such  subjects  as  the  economic  life  of  the  nations,  local  and 
national  administration  and  government,  industrial  history,  industrial 
development,  factory  conditions,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  etc.  The 
practical  side  of  the  teaching  will  consist  in  helping  in  the  settle- 
ment work  in  the  poor  quarters  of  Copenhagen. 

Foreign  students  will  be  in  residence  for  ten  months,  and  a 
scholarship  to  cover  this  and  the  journey  will  cost  about  $250. 
Mr.  Peter  Manniche,  secretary  of  the  committee,  is  at  present 
in  this  country  [25  W.  42  Street,  New  York]  to  raise  not  only 
a  number  of  scholarships  available  for  American  students  but 
a  fund  of  $100,000  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  schol- 
arships. While  much  interest  in  the  international  school  has 
been  expressed  by  prominent  educationalists  in  France,  Hol- 
land, Germany,  Norway  and  other  European  countries,  they 
are  pessimistic  about  the  possibility  of  raising  much  money 
for  it  in  their  own  countries  under  present  circumstances.  It 
is  hoped,  therefore,  that  Americans,  with  the  favorable  ex- 
change rate  which  enhances  their  gifts,  will  generously  come 
to  the  rescue. 
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Old    Age    Pensions    for 
Federal  Employes 

EVERY  fourth  year  sees  the  enactment  by  Congress  of 
some  important  national  labor  legislation.  This  presi- 
dential year  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  After  hang- 
ing fire  for  years,  a  compulsory  contributory  system  of 
old  age  and  disability  insurance  has  been  adopted.  The  enact- 
ment in  1 916  of  a  model  federal  workmen's  compensation  law, 
which  provided  indemnity  for  half  a  million  civilian  employes 
of  the  government  in  case  of  industrial  accident  or  occupa- 
tional disease  has  now  been  supplemented  by  the  establishment 
of  contributory,  compulsory,  old  age  and  invalidity  insurance 
for.  the  government's  300,000  employes  in  the  classified  civil 
service.  Passage  of  the  Sterling-Lehlbach  bill  puts  the  United 
States  a  long  step  ahead  in  farsighted  care  for  men  and  women 
who  faithfully  spend  their  lives  in  serving  it.  The  law  goes 
into  effect  in  August. 

The  federal  civil  service  commission  had  repeatedly  urged 
provisions  which  would  "  give  stability  to  the  service,  create 
an  inducement  to  capable  men  to  continue  in  it,  and  con- 
tribute to  improved  administrative  methods,"  and  assist  in 
other  improvements.  Bureaus  and  departments  were  chock 
full  of  dead  wood  which  could  not  be  cleared  out  under 
existing  conditions  without  turning  into  the  street  penniless 
men  and  women  who  had  given  the  best  of  their  lives  to  the 
government.  The  need  of  an  adequate  retirement  system 
which  would  assist  in  keeping  the  working  efficiency  of  the 
government  up  to  par  without  inflicting  unwarranted  hard- 
ship on  those  who  had  grown  old  in  the  ranks  was  everywhere 
recognized.  In  one  department  it  was  estimated  that  250 
people  could  do  the  work  at  present  performed  by  1,000  such 
superannuated  employes.  Some  of  these  were  working  at  only 
90  per  cent,  50  per  cent,  25  per  cent  or  nearly  as  low  as  zero 
per  cent  efficiency.  Yet  it  would  have  been  intolerably  inhuman 
to  turn  them  adrift  in  the  absence  of  some  stable  provision  for 
their  maintenance.  Again  and  again  an  adequate  retirement 
system  had  been  urged  as  a  matter  of  sheer  economy.  The 
House  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  of  273  to  53,  after  both 
ex-Speakers  Cannon  and  Clark  had  opposed  it,  shows  how 
UTgent  the  problem  had  become  in  the  eyes  of  Congress. 

The  measure  provides  for  the  retirement  of  railway  mail 
employes  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  mechanics,  letter  carriers  and 
post  office  clerks  at  sixty-five,  and  all  other  members  of  the 
classified  civil  service  at  seventy.  Reasons  of  "  economy,"  put 
forth  by  Senator  Smoot  of  Utah,  led  to  the  adoption  of  these 
retirement  ages  instead  of  sixty,  sixty-two,  and  sixty-five  pro- 
posed for  the  three  groups  respectively  in  the  original  bill. 
Any  employe  able  and  willing  to  carry  on  his  duties  efficiently 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  his  department,  and  on 
approval  by  the  civil  service  commission,  be  continued  in  his 
position  beyond  the  retirement  age  for  two  periods  of  two 
years  each  but  no  longer.  On  retirement  an  employe  becomes 
automatically  eligible  to  a  yearly  pension  ranging  from  $180 
to  $720,  according  to  salary  and  length  of  service.  A  sample 
table  of  annuities,  showing  the  benefits  receivable  by  employes 
with  certain  specified  incomes  is  as  follows: 


Average 
Salary 

$1,200  or  more 
1,100 
1,000 

900 

800 

700 

600  or  less 


Class  A,  Class  B,  Class  C, 
30  years  27,  but  24.  but 
orrrore,  less  than  less  than 


60 
per  cent. 

$720 
660 
600 
540 
480 
420 
360 


30  yrs.. 
54  p.  c. 

$648 
594 
540 
486 
432 
378 
324 


27  yrs., 
48  p.  c. 

$576 
528 
480 
432 
384 
336 
288 


Class  D, 
21,  but 

less  than 
24  yrs., 
42  p.  c. 

$504 
462 
420 
378 
336 
294 
252 


Class  E, 

18,  but 

less  than 

21  yrs., 

36  p.  c. 

$432 
396 
360 
324 
288 
252 
216 


Class  F, 
15,  but 

less  than 
18  yrs., 

30  p.  c. 

$360 
330 
300 
270 
240 
210 
180 


No  one  who  has  not  been  employed  by  the  government  for  at 
least  fifteen  years  is  entitled  to  benefits  under  the  law.  In 
addition  to  the  old  age  pension  provisions,  the  act  establishes 


the  same  benefits  for  those  who,  after  fifteen  years'  service 
but  before  the  retiring  age,  become  totally  disabled  because  of 
disease  or  injury  "  not  due  to  vicious  habits,  intemperance,  or 
wilful  misconduct."  Recipients  of  disability  benefits,  unless 
their  incapacity  is  known  to  be  permanent,  are  to  be  examined 
annually  by  a  United  States  medical  officer  or  a  designated 
physician  to  determine  whether  they  are  still  eligible  to  the 
benefit. 

An  estimate  submitted  by  Senator  Smoot  put  the  probable 
cost  of  the  retirement  feature  of  the  law  for  the  first  year  at 
a  little  over  $2,000,000,  increasing  gradually  to  more  than 
$18,500,000  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  operation.  The 
employes'  contribution  toward  the  raising  of  this  fund  is  made 
through  a  deduction  of  2%  per  cent  from  all  salaries.  Since 
the  deductions  are  graduated  according  to  income  in  all  cases, 
but  benefits  are  held  at  a  flat  rate  of  $720  for  all  employes 
who  receive  $1,200  or  more,  some  of  tbe  higher-priced  men 
will  be  paying  proportionately  more  for  their  annuities  than 
those  with  smaller  salaries.  However,  agreement  on  this  point 
was  reached  before  the  bill  was  introduced,  the  higher  paid 
men  foregoing  larger  annuities  for  the  sake  of  getting  the 
much-needed  system  adopted.  Employes'  contributions,  it  is 
computed,  will  cover  about  one-third  of  the  expense  of  the 
law.  The  remaining  two-thirds,  the  government's  contribu- 
tion, will  be  paid  from  general  taxation. 

The  interests  of  those  who  leave  the  government's  employ 
or  die  before  attaining  the  age  or  length  of  service  necessary 
for  retirement  are  fully  protected.     Such  persons  or  their  rep- 
resentatives are  entitled  to  receive  all  moneys  paid  into  thr 
"  civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund  "  with  interes 
compounded  at  4  per  cent  annually.     If  an  annuitant  dies  b( 
fore  he  has  received  benefits  equivalent  to  his  contributior 
together  with  the  compound  interest  at  4  per  cent,  the  d; 
ference  is  to  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum  to  his  representatives. 

Administration  of  the  act  is  in  the  main  lodged  with  the 
commissioner  of  pensions  under  the  secretary  of  the  interior, 
and  the  commissioner's  annual  reports  are  expected  to  yield 
a  store  of  valuable  data  hitherto  unavailable  on  methods  of 
meeting  the  old  age  dependency  problem  in  this  country.  A 
board  of  three  actuaries  is  established  to  report  annually  on 
the  operation  of  the  law  and  to  recommend  necessary  changes. 

Unions  of  government  employes  performed  a  valuable  service 
through  their  organized  effort  in  making  publicly  known  the 
conditions  which  called  for  legislative  treatment.  The  Joint 
Conference  on  Retirement,  representing  the  civil  service  em- 
ployes of  the  United  States,  assisted  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation,  put  up  a  vigorous  nation-wide  cam- 
paign for  this  much  needed  measure.  Its  adoption  should 
quicken  the  growing  movement  for  old-age  pension  legislation 
by  the  states  for  workers  in  both  public  and  private  employ- 
ments much  as  accident  insurance  legislation  was  stimulated  in 
1908 — another  presidential  year — by  the  federal  government's 
original  adoption  of  the  workmen's  compensation  principle. 

John  B.  Andrews. 

The  French  Strike 

BEGINNING  with  the  railroad  men,  the  French  strike 
spread  first  to  the  dockers  and  seamen,  then  to  the 
miners,  then  to  the  metal  workers,  the  municipal  trans- 
port workers,  the  post,  telephone  and  telegraph 
workers,  and  finally  even  to  the  gas  workers.  The  strike  is  not 
complete  in  the  industries  it  has  affected,  but  last  week  it  had 
almost  brought  the  industry  of  the  nation  to  a  standstill.  To 
judge  by  fragmentary  and  evidently  censored  cables,  the  strike 
at  the  sea  ports  seems  to  have  been  most  complete ;  reports  from 
the  railroads  vary;  the  government  is  using  Chinese  coolies  to 
keep  the  Paris  gas  supply  going. 

In  outward  appearance  and  in  origin  the  strike  is  a  revolu- 
tionary movement,  but  its  leaders  are  in  fact  the  leaders  of  the 
moderate  wing  of  French  labor,  men  who,  while  using  the  revo- 
lutionary phraseology  which  is  part  of  labor's  universal  heritage 
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-  in  France,  have  sought  to  translate  it  into  an  evolutionary  pro- 
gram, beginning  rather  with  labor  representation  on  managerial 
boards  than  with  any  attempt  at  sudden  seizure  of  control. 
The  origin  of  the  present  strike  is  to  be  found  in  the  February 
railroad  strike,  which  was  virtually  complete  but  which  was 
suddenly  brought  to  a  compromise  conclusion  when  the  strikers 
believed  they  were  on  the  eve  of  complete  victory.  Part  of  the 
compromise  was  an  agreement  by  the  railroads  to  reinstate  all 
strikers,  but  this  was  not  kept.  The  railroad  men  immediately 
effected  a  revolution  in  their  own  organization,  ousting  the  old 
and  milder  leaders  and  installing  a  new  and  frankly  revolu- 
tionary set  of  officers.  These  men  forthwith  called  a  strike 
beginning  May  Day  to  compel  reinstatement  of  the  discharged 
strikers,  and  tbey  added  the  demand  of  immediate  democratiza- 
tion and  nationalization  of  railroad  management.  The  Gen- 
eral Confederation  of  Labor,  although  its  leaders  were  averse 
to  the  strike,  had  declared  its  approval  of  such  a  program,  and 
was  forced  to  support  the  railroad  strike,  first  by  calling  out 
those  industries  whose  workers  had  also  expressed  a  desire  for 
nationalization,  then  by  calling  out  other  of  the  well-organized 
industries,  especially  those  with  an  impatient  radical  organiza- 
tion. The  government  and  the  railroad  companies  refused  to 
treat  with  the  workers  until  they  returned  to  work;  they  had 
announced  a  similar  refusal,  however,  at  the  time  of  the  Feb- 
ruary railroad  strike,  and  then  reconsidered.  This  time  the 
premier,  M.  Millerand,  announced  more  radical  measures;  he 
u.  said  he  would  dissolve  the  Confederation  of  Labor.  Ap- 
poli  parently  he  has  decided  that  discretion  is  the  better  part  of 
mej.valor,  for  the  dissolution,  instead  of  being  a  coup  de  main,  is 
part'0  te  carried  to  the  courts  and  a  long  legal  process  has  begun 
Notvhich  will  not  be  settled  until  long  after  the  strike  is  at  an 
has   nd  and  which  cannot  affect  it. 

has  p,Meanwhile  the  strike  drags  on;  it  is  already  in  its  third 
c-r.  week,  and  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  meagre  and  evi- 
dently censored  newspaper  reports,  is  spreading.  On  the 
manner  of  its  solution  depends  much  of  the  future  of  France; 
if  the  French  government,  like  the  Italian  government,  will 
meet  the  workers  with  concessions,  one  can  look  for  a  peaceful 
and  gradual  transformation  of  industry;  if  it  persists  in  stub- 
born refusal  to  compromise,  it  only  encourages  the  revolu- 
tionaries, who  already  have  a  majority  in  the  Federation  of 
Railwaymen,  and  a  substantial  minority  in  most  other  unions. 

Lewis  S.  Gannett. 


Homes 


ST.  LOUIS  is  witnessing  a  new  spirit  incorporating  it- 
self in  visible  expression — that  of  good  housing  for  fami- 
lies with  limited  incomes.  The  plan  is  not  yet  adequate 
to  the  need,  but  the  Home  and  Housing  Association 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  aS  a  wise 
business  venture  and  not  an  uplifter's  unpractical  dream,  is 
the  first  indication  of  the  changed  attitude  of  mind.  A  few 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  raise  a  fund 
of  two  million  dollars  to  build  homes  "  for  the  use  of  wage- 
earners  or  salaried  people."  Today  it  is  not  only  raised  but 
the  director  of  the  association  is  a  former  park  commissioner 
whose  chief  training  and  concern  for  years  has  been  for  the 
recreation  of  the  people  of  St.  Louis.  During  his  tenure  of 
office  the  parks  and  playgrounds  were  developed  as  never  be- 
fore and  he  believes  in  and  has  worked  to  make  available  in- 
creasing opportunity  for  healthful  outdoor  recreation  of  all 
kinds  for  all  people. 

The  immediate  project  is  to  begin  the  building  of  a  new 
house  every  day  from  April  first,  last,  to  November  first — in 
groups  of  from  six  to  ten  buildings  in  all  the  different  resi- 
dential sections  of  St.  Louis,  the  cost  of  the  houses  to  run  from 
$4,000  to  $6,500.  The  significance  of  the  whole  scheme  is 
three-fold :  That  the  proper  housing  of  salaried  and  wage-earn- 
ing people  is  now  regarded  as  a  sound  business  principle;  that 
the  work  is  under  a  former  city  official  charged  with  public 


recreation  and  that  of  all  the  ground  purchased  by  this  Home 
and  Housing  Association  so  far  only  330  feet  has  been  assigned 
to  two-family  flats.  All  the  rest  of  the  property  is  to  be  used 
for  one-family  houses.  Anything  which  gets  away  from  the 
blight  of  apartment  house  dwelling  must  of  itself  be  welcomed. 
For  at  its  ultimate  best  such  living  is  destructive  to  any  real 
sense  of  home,  of  responsibility  and  of  citizenship.  The 
dweller  in  a  tenement,  glorified  by  the  name  of  apartment 
house  or  not,  can  have  no  deep  roots — how  can  he  put  roots 
down  when  they  straightway  collide  with  the  topmost  twigs 
of  the  lower  neighbor's  aspirations  for  a  Tetrazzini  victrola 
record?  And  he  never  can  reach  the  good  green  earth.  Two 
little  children  about  to  move  from  an  apartment  to  a  home  with 
a  yard,  were  describing  in  delighted  gasps  the  future  joys: 
"  And  we're  goin'  to  have  sweet  peas — and  a  hedge  and  it's 
goin'  to  grow  way  up  high  and  it's  goin'  to  have  bugs  on  it." 
All  the  atavistic,  long-penned  eager  zest  for  the  chase  spoke 
there — maybe  it  would  be  fire  flies — at  least  to  the  happy 
imaginings  it  was  will  0'  the  wisp. 

So  it  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  work  of  this 
St.  Louis  organization  to  know  that  at  an  early  hearing  on 
the  housing  situation,  after  an  engineer  had  outlined  the  pos- 
sible improvements  on  certain  city  blocks — efficiency  flats  and 
flats  for  two  families  and  larger  ones  for  more — a  man  from 
a  trade  union  stood  up  and  asked  if  he  might  speak  and  said 
he  had  listened  to  the  scheme  and  that  there  wasn't  one  word 
in  it  that  included  the  thing  that  really  mattered — which  was 
children — and  he  added,  "  We  don't  want  flats,  we  want 
homes."  The  archbishop  of  St.  Louis,  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory board,  has  continuously  insisted  that  separate  houses  be 
built — homes  where  "  the  future  may  be  born."  One  enter- 
prising employer  is  putting  up  apartments  for  his  own  em- 
ployes in  that  sadly  neglected  and  most  picturesque  part  of  St. 
Louis — the  river  front.  It  is  a  majestic  thing,  the  Mississippi, 
wherever  you  see  it,  and  though  man  has  marred  the  shores, 
the  smoke  blows  westward  and  eyes  raised  from  work  look  out 
over  the  flowing  water  which  brought  the  Indian  canoes  and 
the  trappers  and  the  first  settlers  to  St.  Louis.  This  man 
frankly  says  he  will  make  more  than  the  financial  return  of 
a  small  per  cent  on  the  investment — in  the  greater  production 
from  contented,  well  housed  workers.  So  perhaps  after  all 
as  one  man  said  hearing  of  this  plan,  "  Grandfather's  decision 
may  finally  be  justified."  The  old  gentleman  owned  parcels 
of  land  on  the  river  and  far  out  westward — but  he  sold  the 
western  which  have  now  become  socially  desirable  and  there- 
fore valuable  and  held  on  to  the  river  front  because  to  him  it 
was  the  beauty  and  the  meaning  of  St.  Louis. 

Josephine  Poe  January. 

RAINBOW 

SPAT  from  throbbing  chimneys  came 
Wraiths  a-writhe,  blue  smoke  and  flame, 
And  skies  were  split  when  suddenly 
Shrieked  a  shrill  calliope. 

The  day  was  done.     .     .     .  The  factory  steeple 

Rang  release  to  a  thousand  people. 
A  thousand  made  the  roadway  quiver, 
Rushing  down  to  the  mud-blurred  river; 

Rushing  where  the  night  air  eases 
When  the  dark  sometimes  brings  breezes; 
A  thousand  along  the  black  banks  homing 
(Mud  is  moon-juice  in  the  gloaming!) 

Yet  once  into  this  muddy  stream 
Color  came  to  dare  a  dream : 

Mockingly  grotesque   .    .    .   yet  fair: 

A  rainbow  got  entangled  there. 

Jess  Perlman. 


The  Vanguard  of  Labor 

By  William  L.  Chenery 


TREMONT  TEMPLE,  hard  by  Feneuil  Hall,  was 
decked  with  flags.  The  stage  was  massed  with  rich 
flowers.  In  the  pit  was  arranged  a  symphony  orches- 
tra. To  the  top  gallery  the  building  was  packed  with 
men  and  women.  Time  passed.  The  orchestra  moved  from 
Verdi  to  Tschaikovsky.  Then  came  an  interval  of  silence. 
A  door  opened.  As  men  filed  upon  the  stage  the  orchestra 
swung  into  The  Star  Spangled  Banner.  To  a  man  the  throng 
arose.  Again  there  was  a  moment  of  silence,  followed  swiftly 
by  a  deafening  roar  of  applause.  The  Fourth  Biennial  Con- 
vention of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America 
was  in  session. 

Human  emotions  were  too  aroused  for  quick  subsidence. 
The  voices  even  of  leaders  held  in  affection  and  admiration 
were  insufficient  to  calm  that  assemblage.  Once  more  the  or- 
chestra began.  The  Marseillaise  worked  its  unending  miracle; 
the  Hymn  of  Free  Russia  spoke  a  kindred  message.  These 
ended,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  felt  impelled  to  traverse  the 
rhythmic  lengths  of  more  than  one  symphony  before  the  con- 
vention was  in  the  mood  for  business. 

The  vanguard  of  the  American  labor  movement  was  in 
convention.  Achievements  of  the  two  past  years  were  to  be  re- 
ported. Far  flung  plans  were  in  the  making.  The  union 
which  in  a  brief  space  has  made  novel  and  widely  useful  con- 
tributions to  the  actual  building  of  industrial  democracy  was 
at  work.  Men  and  women  who  in  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Rochester,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Mon- 
treal, in  the  numerous  lesser  centers  where  men's  and  chil- 
dren's clothing  and  men's  shirts  are  made,  have  cooperated 
with  employers  in  building  a  system  of  orderly  and  just  gov- 
ernment for  the  industry  were  taking  stock  of  two  years' 
accomplishments.  Within  that  time  the  organization  has  in- 
creased in  size  until  its  more  than  175,000  members  represent 
upwards  of  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  trade.  Yet  the  details  of 
what  was  soon  said  and  proposed  seemed  to  the  outside  observer 
of  much  less  importance  than  the  manifest  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  lives  and  in  the  status  of  the  men  and 
women  there  gathered.  For  they,  their  flowers,  their  music, 
their  obviously  high  level  of  well-being,  the  sophisticated 
plane  of  their  discussions,  were  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  an  actual  social  revolution  which  has  already  taken 
place  in  this  country. 

Some  revolutions,  like  certain  angels,  are  entertained  by 
hosts  unaware  of  the  identity  of  their  guests.  Of  such  char- 
acter is  the  basic  change  which  the  clothing  workers  have 
accomplished.  Ten  years  ago  they  were  grouped  around  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  ladder.  The  most  discouraging  pages 
of  social  history  depicted  their  condition.  Social  workers  re- 
ported the  inability  of  garment  makers  to  earn  living  wages. 
Whoever  wanted  material  for  illustrating  an  economic  cham- 
ber of  horrors  had  only  to  picture  the  worst  conditions  in 
the  needle  trades.  Six  years  ago  less  than  15  per  cent  of 
the  garment  workers  earned  as  much  as  $20  a  week  in  any 
city — approximately  the  lowest  sum  sufficient  to  buy  the  arti- 
cles necessary  for  the  most  humble  maintenance  of  a  family 
of  five.  Last  year  in  New  York  four-fifths  of  the  workers 
earned  between  thirty-five  and  fifty-five  dollars  a  week  and  in 
all  of  the  principal  clothing  markets  in  America  wages  paid 
in  the  clothing  industry  are  comfortably  above  the  subsistence 
level. 


That  is  the  economic  revolution  which  has  remade 
the  living  environment  of  garment  workers.  Their  change 
in  social  status  has  been  not  less  remarkable.  Five  years  ago 
the  majority  were  actually  unorganized.  The  clothing  indus- 
try, competitive  beyond  most  of  the  other  basic  industries,  left 
individual  workers  at  the  mercy  of  the  autocratic  government 
of  hundreds  of  employers,  themselves  driven  by  the  sharpness 
of  the  competition  in  the  trade.  The  worker  had  few  rights 
which  the  employer  had  to  respect.  That  too  has  gone.  The 
workers,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  them,  are  organized.  Every 
shop  where  the  union  is  effective  has  its  own  leader.     In  the 
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SIDNEY     HILLMAN 

One  of  the  leaders  to  whose  guidance  is  attributable  the 
great  change  which  has  come  about  within  the  last  ten 
years  in  the  living  conditions  of  the  garment  workers 

larger  markets  judicial  and  legislative  machinery  representa- 
tive both  of  workers  and  of  employers  has  been  established. 
University  professors  and  other  specialists  have  been  called  in 
to  serve  the  trade  as  labor  managers  and  as  impartial  chair- 
men. The  clothing  makers  have  citizenship  in  industry.  They 
have  the  dignity,  the  self-assurance,  that  arises  from  knowledge 
of  the  solid  bulwarks  of  their  liberties.  They  are  concerned 
about  the  problems  of  their  industry  as  statesmen  devote  their 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  nations.  In  very  truth  a  revolu- 
tion, social  and  economic,  has  already  occurred  in  the  needle 
trades.  That  is  the  substance  of  fact  which  helped  to  explain 
this  convention  of  work  people  where  roses  and  spring  flowers 
gave  beauty  to  every  meeting  and  where  symphonic  concerts 
were  the  chosen  entertainment  of  the  representatives  of  a 
great  industry. 

The  remarkable  development  came  to  general  observation 
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when  a  veteran  orator,  a  member  of  a  committee  sent  by  the 
national  Socialist  convention  to  greet  the  clothing  makers, 
arose  before  the  audience. 

For  more  than  a  generation  I  have  been  talking  to  labor  conven- 
tions, but  I  want  to  say  that  this  is  the  first  convention  I  ever  at- 
tended where  the  odor  of  beer  was  not  in  the  hall.  It  is  good  to 
smell  flowers  instead  of  beer. 

For  a  moment  the  audience  seemed  self  conscious.  Silk  shirted, 
well  tailored  young  men  looked  about  almost  sheepishly.  Beer 
had  gone  and  until  the  orator  spoke  none  was  aware  of  its 
absence. 

But  the  scenery  must  not  conceal  the  drama.  This  amid 
any  circumstances  would  have  had  predominant  meaning.  For 
the  trade  union  debated  policies  and  reached  decisions  of  enor- 
mous importance  to  'the  future  of  the  country.  Not  only  that 
but  in  the  process  of  making  those  decisions  the  quality  of 
leadership  was  thrillingly  exhibited.  Tense  indeed  was  that 
moment  when  the  actions  of  the  general  officers  during  the 
past  two  years  were  under  review.  A  committee  had  brought 
in  a  report  approving  what  had  been  done.  The  convention, 
assembled  this  time  in  Ford  Hall,  seemed  about  to  accept  in 
perfunctory  manner  the  suggestion  of  the  committee.  Presi- 
dent Sidney  Hillman  called  a  halt.     He  said: 

Now  is  the  time  for  criticism.  If  there  are  delegates  who  do  not 
approve  what  the  officers  and  general  board  have  done,  let  them 
■peak  at  this  time.  I  do  not  want  any  delegate  to  go  away  and  say 
that  if  he  had  had  the  chance  he  would  have  voiced  his  opposition. 
Has  anyone  anything  to  say? 

It  was  a  daring  challenge.  For  throughout  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  as  in  every  other  large  body  of  men 
differences  inevitably  arise.  The  winds  of  doctrine  blow  from 
many  quarters  through  that  mass  of  men  recruited  from  many 
races,  but  most  numerously  Jewish  and  Italian.  Courage  was 
required  to  open  wide  the  door  to  such  winds.  Yet  of  the 
democratic  wisdom  of  the  course,  of  the  fundamental  need  in 
every  democratic  body  to  accord  full  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
pression of  all  varieties  of  opinion,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
Hillman  waited. 

Toward  the  rear  of  the  hall  a  delegate  arose  and  spoke: 

I  think  that  the  general  officers  went  beyond  their  powers  in  adopt- 
ing a  plan  for  cooperation.  Was  that  submitted  to  the  locals  for 
approval  ? 

About  the  hall  men  rose.  The  presiding  officer  met  them 
with  the  statement  that  if  they  wanted  to  criticize  the  officers 
or  the  general  board,  they  might  have  the  floor.  They  did 
not  wish  to  be  defended;  they  wanted  criticism  to  express 
itself. 

Across  the  hall  in  another  delegation  a  man  stood  up : 

I  am  opposed  to  these  impartial  chairmen.  You  come  to  us  saying 
that  they  will  do  justly  and  we  find  that  sometimes  they  decide  for 
the  employers.  They  have  the  capitalist  point  of  view.  I  do  not 
believe  in  joint  dealing.  The  workers  ought  to  decide  what  they  want 
and  tell  the  bosses.  We  don't  want  any  conference. 
The  radical  wing  was  getting  expression.  A  delegate  from  the 
same  local  stood  up  excitedly,  eager  to  make  reply  but  Hillman 
was  obdurate. 

A  New  Yorker  started  in  from  another  tack : 

Why  did  not  the  general  officers  show  more  force  in  disciplining 
the  New  York  locals?  The  general  officers  should  use  their  author- 
ity more  vigorously. 

A  roar  from  the  other  members  of  the  New  York  group 
drowned  out  all  other  sounds.  But  the  chairman  permitted  no 
defense.  It  was  the  season  of  attack.  A  man  from  Montreal 
was  next  on  his  feet.    The  left  wing  was  again  in  action. 

The  general  board  came  to  Montreal  and  insisted  on  putting  cer- 
tain production  standards  into  our  agreement  What  have  they  got 
to  do  with  production?     Are  they  doing  the  boss's  work? 


The  majority  was  getting  weary  of  the  sniping.  The 
question  was  called  for,  but  before  the  vote  was  taken  Presi- 
dent Hillman  made  a  brief  and  smashing  reply: 

The  general  board  wants  criticism,  but  we  want  intelligent  criti- 
cism. Approve  what  we  have  done,  or  repudiate  what  we  have  done. 
Inform  us  if  we  have  followed  policies  that  are  not  the  policies  of 
the  membership.  But  do  it  intelligently,  on  the  basis  of  the  facts. 
On  one  matter  criticism  has  come  from  two  opposite  sources.  We 
are  blamed  with  not  having  exercised  enough  authority  in  New 
York  and  with  having  done  too  much  in  Montreal.  Let  us  look  at 
the  facts.  The  general  officers  have  no  authority  to  sign  any  agree- 
ment which  has  not  first  been  voted  on  and  approved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  locals  affected.  The  agreements  providing  a  joint  chair- 
man for  Rochester  and  for  production  standards  in  Montreal  were 
submitted  to  the  locals  and  approved  by  them  before  they  became 
agreements.  Under  every  agreement  we  have  instituted  that  course 
has  been  followed. 

Hillman  turned  to  the  delegate  who  objected  to  impartial 

chairmen : 

I  do  not  understand  that  delegates  to  this  convention  want  to  inter- 
pret the  class  struggle  as  an  every-day  petty  fight  in  the  shop.  We  got 
the  44-hour  week  in  New  York  by  striking  for  it!  Hart  Schaffner  & 
Marx  conceded  it  without  a  struggle.  Is  the  44-hour  week  good  in 
New  York  and  bad  in  Chicago?  The  purpose  of  this  organization 
as  we  understand  it  is  to  deal  with  employers  so  that  the  interests 
of  our  people  will  be  protected.  As  a  representative  of  this  organiza- 
tion I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  that  we  believe  in  production  standards. 
I  want  to  say  that  sabotage  against  the  industry  comes  from  employ- 
ers, not  from  members  of  our  organization.  We  stand  for  produc- 
tion. We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  industry;  we  are  for  production. 
The  greatest  enemy  of  our  organization  would  be  opposition  to  pro- 
duction. As  for  cooperation  we  went  to  Chicago  to  find  out  what 
was  being  proposed.  Having  found  out  we  returned  and  now  make 
definite  suggestions  to  you.    You  are  to  make  the  decision.     .    .    . 

Hillman  was  interrupted.  The  call  for  a  vote  was  pressed. 
Unanimously  the  delegates  voted  approval.  Even  those  who 
had  uttered  criticism  smilingly  assented  to  the  approbation. 
But  no  feeling  lingered  that  an  adroit  parliamentary  method 
had  been  used  by  a  skillful  debater.  The  situation  was  too 
genuine.  Criticism  had  been  invited  and  the  audience  felt  that 
an  overwhelming  reply  had  been  made.  The  reason  was,  how- 
ever, that  the  officers  were  wise  enough  to  understand  that  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  are  safe  when  honestly  discussed.  Sup- 
pression, not  frank  utterance,  they  believed,  leads  to  dissension 
and  bitterness. 

Work  remained  to  be  done.  Policies  on  which  the  entire 
future  of  the  organization  might  depend  arose  for  considera- 
tion. Chief  among  these  were  the  demands  for  a  federation 
of  all  the  needle  trades  and  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  new 
union  of  textile  workers  with  the  clothing  workers,  and  the 
further  demand  for  large  scale  development  of  cooperation. 
The  textile  workers  are  divided  by  many  organizations.  The 
members  of  the  unions  are  far  fewer,  moreover,  than  the  un- 
organized. Great  pressure  was  put  on  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  to  take  charge  of  the  unionization  of  this 
great  industry.  The  full  federation  of  all  the  needle  workers 
can  come  only  when  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
invited  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  to  rejoin  the 
federation  or  when  certain  of  the  other  clothing  workers  have 
left  the  federation. 

Cooperation,  moreover,  seems  to  be  imminent.  The  clothing 
workers  are  most  concerned  in  developing  cooperative  banking. 
They  have  consulted  with  bankers  and  with  experts  in  co- 
operation. In  fact  the  increasing  use  which  this  union  is 
making  of  expert  assistance  was  one  of  the  salient  features  of 
the  convention. 

The  convention  faced  frankly  the  policies  which  underlay 
the  resolutions  proposed.  Perfunctory  action  was  not  taken. 
The  executive  officers  insisted  on  ascertaining  the  mind  and 
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registering  the  will  of  the  delegates.  Cooperation  came  up 
in  this  wise.  Proposals  to  establish  a  banking  institution  for 
members  of  the  union  and  embark  upon  a  scheme  of  coopera- 
tive production  were  under  consideration.  Two  groups  imme- 
diately attacked  the  recommendation  of  the  officers.  The  con- 
servatives feared  to  see  the  strength  of  the  organization  di- 
verted from  strict  trade  union  channels.  The  radicals  de- 
plored the  consequences  of  such  bourgeois  undertak- 
ings. These  latter  felt  that  the  revolutionary  spirit 
could  not  endure  the  withering  effects  of  so  prosaic  an  affair 
as  cooperation.  When  the  debate  was  over  and  all  the  argu- 
ments heard,  the  convention  instructed  the  officers  to  proceed 
to  develop  cooperative  plans  by  almost  unanimous  vote.  Co- 
operation among  the  clothing  workers  accordingly  will  repre- 
sent the  will  and  the  intelligence  of  the  rank  and  file  as  well 
as  that  of  the  leaders.  This  is  a  great  advantage  in  the  up- 
building of  an  industrial  democracy. 

So  was  it  with  other  questions.  The  convention  after 
lengthy  discussions  went  on  record  in  favor  of  amalgamating 
the  textile  and  the  clothing  workers  and  of  forming  a  federa- 
tion of  all  the  needle  trades  including  the  textile  workers.  The 
actual  elaboration  of  the  plan  was  left  to  the  general  board. 
So  too  was  the  popular  proposal  to  demand  a  forty-four  work- 
ing week. 

Tailoring  is  historically  a  personal  trade.  The  convention 
took  action  toward  making  employment  more  regular  by 
adopting  a  resolution  which  demanded  that  the  losses  due  to 
unemployment  be  borne  by  the  industry  and  not  by  the  workers. 

The  real  test  of  the  temper  of  the  organization  was  shown 


when  the  question  of  standards  of  production  was  dhl 
cussed.  Most  of  all  the  quality  of  Hillman's  leadership  wa 
there  displayed.  A  union  official  concerned  chiefly  about  his 
job  would  never  bring  up  such  a  question.  For  the  unthinking 
reaction  of  the  delegates  of  most  unions  would  be  against  it 
just  as  the  first  feeling  of  a  convention  of  merchants  or  man- 
ufacturers would  oppose  a  suggestion  that  profits  be  limited 
legally.  Hillman  with  great  courage  nonetheless  insisted  that 
the  convention  align  itself  on  this  question.  So  when  the 
matter  of  substituting  week  work  for  piece  work  was  argued, 
week  work  was  accepted  and  with  it  standards  of  production. 
Said  the  president  of  the  organization: 

We  cannot  dodge  this  question.  We  cannot  evade  it.  We  must 
take  a  stand.  The  officers  must  know  what  is  the  will  of  the  con- 
vention. For  myself  I  do  not  think  that  our  union  can  accept  the 
ordinary  rule  of  commerce,  the  principle  of  the  business  man,  which 
is  to  give  as  little  as  possible  and  to  take  as  much  as  possible.  We 
must  have  a  different  attitude  toward  the  industry.  We  must  accept 
responsibility  for  production.  We  cannot  have  sabotage  by  with- 
holding production;  we  cannot  have  loafing;  we  must  have  pro- 
duction and  we  must  recognize  our  responsibility. 

This  was  the  stand  finally  takep.  A  precedent  was  thereby 
created.  A  modern  trade  union  had  taken  its  place  alongside 
that  of  the  old  journeymen  of  previous  centuries.  Once  more 
craftsmanship  and  the  worker's  responsibility  for  his  product 
had  become  the  standards  which  the  organization,  like  the 
medieval  guild,  was  pledged  to  support.  Industrie  hiitory 
was  made  at  the  convention  of  the  Amalgamated  CBthing 
Workers  of  America  and  the  new  trend  of  trade  unionism  was 
revealed. 
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Removing  Social  Barriers  by  Zoning 

By  Charles  H.    Cheney 


CONSULTANT,    PORTLAND    CITY    PLANNINS    COMMISSION 


TO  remove  the  social  barriers  in  cities  and  to  give 
the  poor  man,  and  particularly  the  foreign-born 
worker  an  equal  opportunity  to  live  and  raise  his 
family  according  to  the  most  wholesome  American 
standards,  in  contentment  and  safety  and  in  a  detached  house 
of  his  own  rather  than  in  a  tenement,  is  one  of  the  prime 
objects  of  the  recent  city  planning  and  zoning  regulations 
adopted  in  our  western  cities.  Students  of  city  growth  be- 
lieve, in  fairness,  that  the  poor  man  with  a  family  is  as  much 
entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  live  in  a  home  neighborhood  re- 
stricted from  flats,  apartments,  business  and  other  undesirable 
buildings  as  is  the  wealthy  man,  who  builds  his  home  in  a 
privately  restricted  tract. 

In  most  cities  it  has  not  paid  the  real  estate  operator  to 
put  restrictions  in  his  deeds  in  cheap  tracts  on  which  are  the 
only  lots  the  poor  man  and  the  foreign-born  can  generally 
afford  to  buy  or  rent.  Hence,  we  have  had  our  city  govern- 
ments more  and  more  besieged  to  use  the  police  power  in 
favor  of  the  poor  man,  in  order  to  give  him  the  same  kind  of 
protected  home  districts  that  the  rich  man  has.  The  city 
therefore  breaks  down  the  social  barrier  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  man  with  money  and  the  man  without  it,  by  es- 
tablishing such  protected  home  neighborhoods  in  large  areas 
where  land  is  cheap. 

Municipal  regulations  are  also  better  from  the  social  view- 


point than  private  restrictions  because  they  do  not  put  any 
minimum  limits  on  the  cost  of  buildings  and  because  they  do 
not  hold  the  district  rigidly  limited  for  perhaps  fifty  years  to 
one  character  of  use,  which  cannot  be  changed.  City  zoning 
regulations  can  be  changed  whenever  the  neighborhood  is  ready 
for  it,  or  the  good  of  the  city  requires  it. 

It  is  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise,  therefore,  that  we  read 
in  the  March  6  issue  of  the  Survey  an  article  entitled  Un- 
walled  Towns  which,  while  raising  this  very  important  ques- 
tion of  removing  social  barriers,  seems  devoid  of  understand- 
ing of  the  conditions  of  living  in  our  western  cities  which  have 
caused  the  passage  of  recent  zoning  regulations.  The  writer 
very  properly  calls  attention  to  the  serious  conditions  under 
which  the  industrial  worker,  and  the  foreign-born  generally, 
are  at  present  forced  to  live  in  eastern  and  middle-western 
industrial  centers.  Every  bad  condition  quoted  seems  to  be 
of  a  city  not  zoned.  Yet  a  considerable  part  of  the  article  is 
taken  up  with  questioning  the  zoning  of  our  western  cities, 
which  have  practically  no  bad  congestion  and  very  few  if 
any  tenements,  as  nearly  every  family,  poor  or  rich,  lives  in 
a  detached  house.  It  seems  evident  that  western  conditions  of 
living  are  not  understood  or  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of 
their  zoning  regulations,  such  as  they  are.  The  truth  is  that 
these  western  cities  intend  to  forestall  the  bad  conditions  of 
the  older  communities  of  the  East  and  have  taken  methods 
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A    TYPICAL    WESTERN    CITY 

Such  scattering  of  the  population  is  typical  of  most 
western  cities.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  people  live  in 
detached  single  family  homes.  To  protect  these  home 
neighborhoods,  and  to  encourage  home  ownership,  west- 
em  cities  are  adopting  zone  ordinances,  setting  aside 
large  areas  of  cheap  land  for  single  family  dwellings. 

which  must  be  understood  in  detail  fully  to  get  their  impor- 
tance1. 

In  a  city  such  as  Portland,  where  86  per  cent  or  more  of 
all  existing  buildings  are  single  family  homes — I  should  say 
off-hand  that  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  foreign-born 
as  well  as  of  the  native  population  live  in  these — should  we 
not  go  on  encouraging  the  up-building  of  the  individual  home 
and  home  ownership?  We  are  not  yet  cursed,  as  in  some 
cities,  with  the  preponderance  of  our  people  living  in  tene- 
ments and  we  do  not  want  to  be.  Are  the  social  workers  of 
the  country  going  to  condemn  us  for  trying  to  maintain  the 
home  and  the  home-builder  as  opposed  to  the  tenement? 

Zoning  in  Portland  and  other  Pacific  coast  cities  has  had  its 
greatest  backing  from  the  small  home  owner,  and  from  labor 
in  general.  They  see  in  it  their  opportunity  of  protection 
from  having  the  stables,  garages,  laundries,  etc.,  of  the  more 
well-to-do  or  the  high  apartments  and  flats  of  the  speculator, 
which  cut  off  light  and  air,  thrust  in  among  them  to  destroy 
the  enjoyment  and  contentment  of  their  home  conditions. 
Opponents  of  zoning  are  never  the  poor  man,  but  rather  the 
real  estate  speculator  who  is  afraid  of  having  his  opportuni- 
ties limited  or  a  few  selfish  interests  who  care  nothing  for 
the  protection  of  the  poor  man's  home.  No  greater  instru- 
ment of  democracy  or  of  fairness  in  municipal  regulation  ex- 
ists today  than  the  zoning  ordinances  now  being  adopted  in 
our  western  cities. 

This  view  is  sustained  by  the  important  decision  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  on  January  23,  in 

1  The  reasons  for  such  regulations  have  been  more  fully  discussed  by 
the  author  in  Zoning  in  Practice  in  the  National  Municipal  Review, 
January,  1920.  For  the  experience  of  a  California  city  see  The  Compre- 
hensive Zone  Ordinance  Adopted  by  Alameda,  Calif.,  by  Cbas.  E.  Hewes, 
in  the  American  City,  July,  1919. 


the  case  of  the  Twin  City  Building  and  Investment  Company 
vs.  James  V.  Houghton,  inspector  of  buildings  of  Minneapo- 
lis, in  which  the  court  upholds  the  city  in  excluding  an  apart- 
ment house  from  a  single  family  dwelling  neighborhood,  re- 
versing its  previous  decision.  In  the  prevailing  opinion  the 
court  says: 

It  must  be  admitted  that  owners  of  land  in  congested  cities  have 
of  late,  through  selfish  and  unworthy  motives,  put  it  to  such  use 
that  serious  inconvenience  and  loss  results  to  other  landowners  in 
the  neighborhood.  In  large  cities  where  the  lots  for  residences  must 
necessarily  be  of  the  minimum  size,  especially  where  the  man  of 
small  means  must  dwell,  it  is  readily  seen  that  if  a  home  is  built 
on  such  a  lot  and  thereafter  three-story  apartments  extending  to 
the  lot  line  are  constructed  on  both  sides  of  the  home,  it  becomes 
unlivable  and  its  value  utterly  destroyed.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
construction  of  such  apartments  or  other  like  buildings  in  a  territory 
of  individual  homes  depreciates  very  much  the  values  in  the  whole 
territory.  The  loss  is  not  only  to  the  owners,  but  to  the  state  and 
muncipality  by  reason  of  the  diminished  values. 

The  absence  of  restrictions  of  use  also  gives  occasion  for  extor- 
tion. The  occurrences  have  been  common  in  our  large  cities  of  un- 
scrupulous and  designing  persons  securing  lots  in  desirable  residen- 
tial districts  and  then  passing  the  word  that  an  apartment  or  other 
objectionable  structure  is  to  be  erected  thereon.  In  order  to  protect 
themselves  against  heavy  loss  and  bitter  annoyance  the  adjacent 
owners,  or  parties  interested  in  property  in  the  neighborhood,  are 
forced  to  buy  the  lots  so  held  at  exorbitant  prices. 

The  well-to-do  may  in  this  way  be  able  by  financial  sacrifice  to 
protect  their  homes  against  undesirable  invasions.  But  when  this 
occurs  in  territory  occupied  by  people  of  modest  homes  and  moderate 
means,  where  all  they  have  is  represented  by  the  home  and  that, 
perhaps,  not  free  of  mortgage  lien,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  sub- 
mit to  the  loss  and  the  injustice.  There  should  be  a  lawful  way 
to  forestall  such  wrongs.  Courts  have  often  resorted  to  the  rule 
sic  utere  iuo  alienum  non  laedas  in  administering  justice  between 
property  owners.  Why  should  not  the  legislature  also  make  use  of 
this  rule? 

Another  reason  is  that  giving  the  people  a  means  to  secure  for 
that  portion  of  a  city  wherein  they  establish  their  homes  fit  and 
harmonious  surroundings,  promotes  contentment,  induces  further 
efforts  to  enhance  the  appearance  and  value  of  the  home,  fosters 
civic  pride,  and  thus  tends  to  produce  a  better  type  of  citizen. 

It  is  time  that  courts  recognize  the  esthetic  as  a  factor  in  life. 
Beauty  and  fitness  enhance  values  in  public  and  private  structures. 
But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  building  is  fit  and  proper  standing 
alone;  it  should  also  fit  in  with  surrounding  structures  to  some 
degree.  People  are  beginning  to  realize  this  more  than  before  and 
are  calling  for  city  planning  by  which  the  individual  homes  may 
be  segregated  not  only  from  industrial  and  mercantile  districts  but 
also  from  the  districts  devoted  to  hotels  and  apartments.  The  act 
in  question  responds  to  this  call  and  should  be  deemed  to  provide 
for  a  taking  for  a  public  use. 

Zoning  is  the  first  fundamental  step  in  any  city  to  estab- 
lish a  practical  basis  for  constructive  city  growth.  Until 
zoning  is  done,  no  city  planning  commission  can  effectively 
prove  its  case  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  a  major 
street  plan,  or  properly  promote  greater  economy,  convenience, 
safety,  health  and  comfort  in  industrial,  business  or  living 
conditions;  or  make  the  city  more  beautiful  and  attractive. 
Once  adopted,  we  are  convinced  that  a  well  worked  out  zone 
ordinance  will  guarantee  a  definite  and  safe  place  for  indus- 
trial investment;  protect  home  neighborhoods;  stimulate  home 
ownership  and  assure  more  contented  labor  conditions;  re- 
move much  of  the  suspicion  and  uncertainty  from  real  estate, 
while  stabilizing  property  values;  afford  greater  security  for 
mortgage  loans  and  thus  encourage  building;  form  a  surer 
basis  for  assessment;  and  provide  the  city  for  the  first  time 
with  a  firm  foundation  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
congestion,  traffic,  paving,  sewers,  public  utilities,  housing, 
schools,  and  recreation.     It  brings  order  out  of  chaos. 

For  the  past  six  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  make  care- 
ful check  of  living,  working  and  business  conditions  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Some  figures,  for  in- 
stance, those  on  Portland,  Ore.,  a  typical  western  city,  are 
illuminating: 
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Scheme  of  Reorganisation  for  the  Catholic  Charities  of  New  York 


himself  to  a  study  of  the  document  and  on  March  10  gave 
his  approval  in  the  following  letter: 

This  brief  summary  of  the  Diocesan  Charities  Survey  is  presented 
to  the  reverend  clergy  and  laity  of  the  archdiocese,  with  the  hope 
that  all  may  be  apprised  of  our  Catholic  activity,  agencies,  and 
needs  in  the  field  of  charity.  As  archbishop  I  am  gratified  with 
the  result  and  inspired  to  greater  zeal.  I  pray  that  the  clergy  and 
the  faithful  will  be  equally  enthused. 

Machinery  was  immediately  set  in  motion  and  funds  were 
raised  on  a  permanent  basis  to  carry  the  proposed  plan  into 
operation.  John  A.  Lapp. 

Can  We  Afford  What  We  Need? 

AFTER  two  and  a  half  centuries  North  Carolina  is  getting 
busy  with  her  problems  of  social  well-being.  Within  the 
last  four  years  we  have  enacted  35  public  welfare  laws,  cover- 
ing a  wide  range  of  social  concerns.  In  one  or  two  particu- 
lars we  lead  the  Union:  for  instance,  in  our  state-wide  sys- 
tem of  mandatory  county  juvenile  courts  and  welfare  boards 
and  in  our  free  dental  clinics  for  school  children.  Nor  have 
we  stopped  with  mere  legislation.  We  have  been  erecting  pub- 
lic welfare  machinery,  state  and  county,  and  our  newly  cre- 
ated public  welfare  officials  already  number  more  than  600. 
They  are  county  welfare  superintendents,  county  welfare  board 
members,  juvenile  court  judges,  juvenile  court  attaches, 
county  public  health  boards,  county  school  supervisors,  town 
and  county  public  health  officers  and  public  health  nurses, 
county  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  and  so  on. 

Already  multiform  social  needs  of  urgent  sort  are  being 
discovered.    We  need  to  keep  wayward  boys  and  girls  out  of 


our  jails.  We  need  to  take  the  children,  the  epileptics  and 
the  insane,  out  of  our  county  homes.  We  need  juvenile  de- 
tention homes  in  every  county.  We  need  greatly  increased 
provision  for  the  7,500  feebleminded  children  of  the  state. 
The  Jackson  Training  School  needs  to  be  greatly  enlarged. 
We  need  at  least  three  more  reform  schools  for  wayward  boys 
and  girls,  one  for  Negro  children,  and  two  more  for  white 
children.  We  need  to  plan  for  the  Tiny  Tims  of  the  state 
far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Babbington  Home  in  Gaston 
county.  We  need  county  or  county-group  hospitals,  dispen- 
saries, and  clinics,  and  they  need  to  be  built,  equipped,  and 
staffed  for  service  within  the  next  few  years.  We  need  100 
— not  23 — county  health  departments.  We  need  public 
health  nurses — at  least  one  to  start  with  in  each  county,  and 
more  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  found  and  salaried.  We  need 
to  develop  our  child-placing  agencies.  Our  jails  and  chain- 
gang  camps  need  to  be  emptied  of  convicted  misdemeanants 
and  a  state  farm  established  for  them  upon  the  Indiana  plan. 
We  need  organized  community  life  in  our  country  regions. 
We  need  wholesome  social  recreations  in  the  countryside,  and 
these  needs  call  for  community  organizers  and  Red  Cross  home 
service  secretaries. 

We  need  trained  social  workers  in  North  Carolina.  We 
need  them  in  multiplied  hundreds.  They  should  have  a  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  social  subjects,  and  competent  skill  in 
handling  social  situations.  We  need  public  health  courses  in 
schools  of  every  grade  and  sort,  and  such  instruction  ought 
to  be  mandatory  in  all  schools  receiving  state  aid.  We  need 
a  great  social  science  school  at  the  university,  and  a  great  sum- 
mer term  devoted  to  public  welfare  instruction  for  our  pub- 
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lie  welfare  workers.  Is  North  Carolina  rich  enough  to  sup- 
port these  various  welfare  enterprises  and  activities  which  she 
needs?  Is  our  wealth,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  equal  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  social  well-being  in  North  Carolina? 

The  answer  is  Yes,  and  that  is  the  only  answer.  North 
Carolina  is  not  a  poverty-stricken  state,  as  we  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  think,  but  a  billionaire  state,  as  we  have  sud- 
denly discovered  almost  overnight — a  billionaire  state  not 
merely  in  the  wealth  accumulated  but  a  billionaire  state  in 
the  wealth  annually  created.  Look  at  the  volume  of  primary 
wealth  produced  in  North  Carolina  in  1919: 

Crop  wealth $683,000,000 

Livestock  and  livestock  products,  estimated 100,000,000 

Cotton  seed 30,000,000 

Firewood  cut 23,000,000 

Mines  and  quarries 6,000,000 

Fisheries  3,000,000 

Manufactured   products,   added   values,   estimated 400,000,000 

Lumber  and  planing  mill  products 150,000,000 

Total  $1,395,000,000 

This  total  is  conservatively  figured  out  of  the  reports  of  the 
federal  Census  of  Manufacturers,  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  and  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  It  understates 
rather  than  overstates  the  amazing  total  of  primary  wealth 
created  in  North  Carolina  in  a  single  year — the  year  1919. 
In  one  year  in  this  state  we  create  a  greater  volume  of  wealth 
than  we  have  been  willing  to  put  on  our  tax  books  in  250 
years — more  by  a  full  hundred  million  dollars.  In  19 12  the 
Census  Bureau  estimated  the  true  wealth  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  two  billion  dollars.  Our  tax  revaluation  officials  are 
today  discovering  that  it  approaches  five  billion  dollars. 

Yes,  we  are  rich  in  North  Carolina,  as  riches  are  counted 
in  this  and  other  southern  states.  For  instance,  we  have  $166,- 
000,000  invested  in  Liberty  bonds  and  war  stamps;  and  the 
interest  money  that  comes  into  North  Carolina  year  by  year 
out  of  the  federal  treasury  is  nearly  equal  to  the  total  cost  of 
our  state  government  at  present.  We  have  $100,000,000  in 
savings  in  banks  of  all  sorts — which  is  nearly  a  five-fold  in- 
crease in  four  years.  Within  the  last  ten  years  we  have  in- 
vested $75,000,000  in  automobiles,  and  we  are  now  buying 
automobiles  at  the  rate  of  $100,000  a  day,  including  Sun- 
days. Our  wealth  in  automobiles  alone  is  three  times  the 
amount  we  have  been  willing  to  invest  in  church  properties 
in  two  and  a  half  centuries.  It  is  more  than  twice  the  value 
of  all  school  properties  of  every  sort  in  North  Carolina.  We 
are  rich  enough  to  pay  $101,000,000  in  federal  taxes  alone 
in  a  single  year.  A  bare  handful  of  our  people  in  191 7 — 
just  23,000  of  our  two  and  a  half  million — paid  more  money 
into  the  federal  Treasury  as  taxes  on  personal  incomes  and 
excess  profits  alone  than  all  the  tax  payers  of  the  state  paid 
into  the  state  treasury  in  taxes  on  real  and  personal  property. 

Figures  may  be  tiresome,  but  these  are  immensely  signifi- 
cant. They  make  us  understand  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory that  North  Carolina  is  a  rich  state.  No  competently  in- 
formed person  can  ever  again  call  us  a  poverty-stricken  peo- 
ple. The  simple  fact  is  that  we  are  rich — rich  enough  to  do 
anything  that  we  really  want  to  do,  rich  enough  to  realize 
any  dream  of  social  progress  that  any  mortal  has  dared  to 
dream  in  North  Carolina.  We  have  the  wealth.  The  ques- 
tion is,  have  we  the  willingness  to  convert  our  wealth  into 
welfare  and  well-being?  Our  problem  is  the  conversion  of 
wealth  into  weal,  wealth  into  commonwealth,  and  common- 
wealth into  common  weal.  Private  wealth  ought  to  be  rightly 
related  to  community  welfare  and  well-being.  It  ought  to  be 
the  free  and  willing  servant  of  the  common  good.  And  it 
must  be  so,  else  we  shall  witness  progress  and  poverty,  mag- 
nificence and  misery,  side  by  side  among  men  till  the  end  of 
time. 

Social  progress  is  related  to  material  prosperity.  It  is  easy, 
of  course,  to  have  material  wealth  without  social  progress,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  have  social  progress  without  material  wealth. 
It  is  so  difficult  indeed  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible.     It  has 


always  been  so.  Not  one  of  our  new  born  social  enterprises 
can  survive  in  an  atmosphere  of  small-scale  thinking  and  two- 
penny philosophies,  no  matter  how  great  our  wealth.  On  the 
other  hand  big-scale  thinking  is  of  little  avail  in  a  poverty 
stricken  area. 

Almost  the  most  vital  question  in  North  Carolina  today  is, 
What  shall  we  do  with  our  amazing  stores  of  sudden  new 
wealth?  Are  we  to  be  ennobled  by  it  or  coarsened  by  it? 
Shall  we  wear  our  Tidies  as  a  crown  of  wisdom,  in  Solomon's 
fine  phrase,  or  as  a  badge  of  selfish  folly  and  shame?  Shall 
we  swallow  down  our  riches,  as  Zophar  says,  only  to  vomit 
them  up  again?  Shall  we  trick  ourselves  out  in  harlequin 
liveries,  and  let  the  souls  of  the  children  of  North  Carolina 
go  naked  and  ashamed?  Our  main  business  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  not  the  making  of  gold,  but  the  making  of  men  that 
are  finer  than  gold,  and  the  making  of  women  that  are  like 
the  King's  daughters,  all  glorious  within.      E.  C.  Branson. 

Restoring  an  Exchange 

LAST  November,  McCoy  Hall,  the  building  which  housed 
the  Baltimore  Alliance  of  Charitable  and  Social  Agencies, 
was  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  records  of  all  the 
fourteen  social  agencies  of  the  Alliance  were  lost.  One  of  the 
most  serious  results  of  the  fire  was  the  total  loss  of  the  Confi- 
dential Exchange.  The  Exchange  was  organized  twelve  years 
ago  by  the  Family  Welfare  Association,  and  to  the  date  of  the 
fire  232,000  families  had  been  registered  there  by  the  Social 
Agencies  in  Baltimore.     Such  a  loss  seemed  irreparable. 

Early  in  December,  however,  the  question  of  remaking  the 
Exchange  was  taken  up  by  the  Family  Welfare  Association. 
At  first  the  task  seemed  hopeless,  for  the  records  of  some  of 
the  principal  registering  agencies,  such  as  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  the  Babies  Milk  Fund  Association  and  the  Family 
Welfare  Association  itself,  with  the  exception  of  the  current 
histories  which  were  in  the  district  offices,  were  non-existent. 
We  realized,  nevertheless,  that  there  were  many  other  register- 
ing organizations  not  housed  in  McCoy  Hall  whose  records 
were  still  intact,  and  from  whose  face  sheets  identification  cards 
could  be  made.  It  was  simply  a  huge  clerical  job  of  reading 
record  after  record  and  filling  out  blanks  with  the  necessary 
information  for  the  Exchange. 

These  societies  were  communicated  with  and  without  excep- 
tion were  eager  to  cooperate  with  us ;  the  Hebrew  societies  even 
volunteering  to  undertake  the  extra  work  of  making  the  cards 
from  their  records.  Others  were  too  busy  or  too  short-handed 
to  do  the  work  themselves  but  were  glad  to  make  places  in 
their  offices  for  additional  clerks.  Groups  of  volunteers  were 
organized  and  were  sent  to  the  different  offices,  and  a  blank 
form  was  provided  which  could  be  filled  out  by  hand  with  the 
necessary  information,  which  was  later  copied  on  the  perma- 
nent card.  If  a  volunteer  could  use  the  typewriter,  the  perma- 
nent Exchange  card  was  made  immediately.  The  current 
histories  covering  the  year  191 8-19  were  first  taken.  At  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Social  Service  Department,  for  ex- 
ample, in  all  clinics  the  active  cases  in  the  care  of  the  Social 
Service  Department  have  been  re-registered  with  the  Exchange. 
Groups  of  volunteers  are  at  present  working  with  the  Prisoners' 
Aid  Association,  the  Supervisors  of  City  Charities,  the  Home 
Service  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  Society  to  Protect  Children 
from  Cruelty  and  Immorality.  The  Family  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation has  been  able  to  replace  some  of  its  old  records  from 
old  statistical  cards.  Using  these  cards  as  memoranda,  the  dis- 
trict secretaries  have  been  dictating  case  summaries  of  those 
families  (no  longer  active  cases)  who  are  well  known  to  the 
different  workers.  These  families  will,  of  course,  be  regis- 
tered with  the  Exchange.  We  hope  gradually  to  re-register 
all  cases  dating  from  191 5.  The  work,  which  was  not  begun 
until  January  1,  1920,  has  progressed  with  surprising  rapidity. 
On  April  1  there  were  15,879  cards  in  the  Exchange,  which 
has  been  installed  on  the  Russell  Index  System. 

Anna  P.  Bond. 
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Conducted  by 
BRUNO  LASKER 


Naturalization  Procedure 

PRESENT  methods  of  naturalization  have  been  under  fire 
of  late  from  more  than  one  quarter.  The  resolutions 
adopted  on  this  topic  at  a  recent  conference  of  the  Inter-Racial 
Council  have  already  been  quoted.  [See  the  Survey  for  April 
24.]  Dr.  Sokolowski,  Polish  attache  in  charge  of  the  work  for 
immigrants  in  New  York,  and  representatives  of  the  Italian 
government  have  complained  repeatedly  that,  owing  to  the  red 
tape  connected  with  the  present  procedure,  notaries  are  able 
to  collect  from  applicants  for  citizenship  disproportionately 
large  sums  for  making  out  their  applications  for  them  and 
seeing  them  through.  The  naturalization  offices  are  under- 
staffed (owing  to  insufficient  appropriations),  and  as  a  result 
men  who  have  been  urged  by  employers,  Americanization 
workers  and  the  government  itself  to  become  citizens  find  them- 
selves in  a  long  waiting  list  for  naturalization  certificates. 
Some  of  the  courts  are  said  to  be  many  months  behind  in  their 
work. 

The  subject  is  taken  up  in  a  recent  issue  of  Better  Times, 
the  organ  of  the  United  Neighborhood  Houses  of  New  York, 
where,  as  the  result  of  an  investigation  made,  the  existing 
machinery  for  dealing  with  application  for  citizenship  is  found 
to  be  totally  inadequate: 

The  New  York  headquarters  which  cares  for  about  one-fifth  of 
the  naturalization  of  the  whole  country,  has  a  staff  consisting  of 
only  twenty-three  examiners  and  twelve  clerks.  These  thirty-five 
persons,  in  addition  to  answering  more  than  sixty  thousand  written 
and  a  vast  number  of  verbal  inquiries  annually,  are  obliged  to  in- 
vestigate approximately  fifty  thousand  actual  applications  for  nat- 
uralization a  year.  Since  each  applicant  must  furnish  two  wit- 
messes,  the  number  of  interviews  is  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  Furthermore,  a  representative  of  the  bureau  is  al- 
ways in  attendance  at  court  hearings  to  hold  the  final  examination 
of  the  applicants  and  witnesses.  Three  hundred  thousand  examina- 
tions per  year  to  be  conducted  by  thirty-five  employes. 

The  greatest  delays,  however,  occur  in  the  naturalization 
courts  themselves.  Applicants  frequently  are  held  for  hours, 
only  to  be  told  in  the  end  that  they  must  return  some  other 
time.  The  waiting  rooms  are  overcrowded.  The  resulting 
attitude  of  the  applicant  is  often  one  of  resentment.  The 
actual  examination,  after  arduous  preparation  for  it,  is  often 
so  brief  and  superficial  that  the  respect  of  the  foreign-born  for 
American  law  is  certainly  not  heightened  by  it. 

The  New  York  settlement  workers  who  have  made  this 
inquiry  feel  that  the  educational  task  evolving  so' largely  upon 
them  of  instructing  applicants  for  citizenship  in  the  required 
knowledge  of  English  and  of  the  Constitution  should  at  least  be 
paralleled  by  the  government  in  an  efficient  service  of  examina- 
tion when  the  applicant  is  ready  to  undergo  it.  A  large  amount 
of  the  fees  paid  for  naturalization  every  year  is  paid  into  the 
United  States  Treasury  instead  of  being  made  available  for 
the  improvement  of  this  service.  A  bill  now  before  Congress 
(H.  1 1275)  would  empower  members  of  the  Naturalization 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  execute  declarations  of 
intention  and  petitions  for  naturalization,  thus  eliminating  the 
necessity  of  appearing  before  the  clerk  of  a  naturalization  court 
and  the  ensuing  delay.  The  bill  also  does  away  with  the  obli- 
gation to  have  two  character  witnesses  present  at  the  examina- 
tion, an  obligation  which  not  only  adds  to  the  demands  on  the 
court's  time  but  often  means  considerable  cost  to  the  applicant. 

Another  measure  that  has  been  suggested  to  get  rid  of  the 
chronic  congestion  of  the  naturalization  courts  (see  Jewish 
Immigration  Bulletin  for  February)  is  the  establishment  of 
night  courts  for  naturalization. 

It  has  been  urged  also  that  this  congestion  to  some  extent 
is  due  to  excessive  zeal  on  the  part  of  certain  societies  and 
groups  to  add  to  American  citizenship,  a  zeal  which  sometimes 
results  in  premature  bestowal  of  citizenship  upon  persons  not 


prepared  to  assume  the  full  responsibilities,  political  and  other- 
wise, which  it  entails  and  in  application  for  citizenship  from 
unworthy  motives.  The  antagonism  of  certain  trade  unions 
to  "  foreigners  "  also  is  held  by  some  to  be  an  unfortunate 
cause  of  haste  on  the  part  of  immigrants  to  become  citizens  so 
as  to  enjoy  vocational  advantages.  One  such  case,  a  recent 
decision  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Ohio  to  make  full 
citizenship  a  qualification  for  membership  in  the  union,  is  held 
up  by  the  Inter-Racial  Council  as  especially  pernicious  (though 
the  consequences  do  not  follow  as  necessarily  as  the  Council 
seems  to  think).    They  say: 

The  significance  of  this  decision,  made  for  patriotic  reasons,  is 
not  fully  realized  until  consideration  is  given  to  the  facts  that  sim- 
ilar decisions  in  other  mining  states,  as  Colorado,  for  example,  where 
two-thirds  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  are  foreign-born,  would  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  swell  the  membership  lists  of  the  I.  W. 
W.  and  similar  labor  organizations  that  have  no  such  requirement. 
It  is  a  dodging  of  Americanization  duties  by  native  labor  unions 
and  ignores  the  fact  that  much  of  America's  labor  is  necessarily 
drawn  from  abroad,  40  per  cent  of  which  has  always  gone  back  when 
the  job  has  been  done.  Incidentally,  such  practices  postpone  assimi- 
lation and  place  citizenship  on  a  basis  where  ulterior  motives  will 
have  play. 

The  unions,  in  reply,  may  claim,  of  course,  that  men  who 
join  a  union  merely  to  benefit  from  its  protection  without  in- 
tending permanently  to  help  in  building  up  the  morale  of  the 
trade  are  poor  candidates  anyhow,  both  for  membership  of  the 
trade  and  for  American  citizenship;  and  that  the  full  process 
of  Americanization  may  be  completed  just  as  well  after  as 
before  naturalization — indeed  more  easily  when  native-  and 
foreign-born  work  and  associate  together  on  the  basis  of  an 
equal  political  a*nd  social  status. 

One  Immigrant's  Experience 

ONE  nice  day,  I  received  a  postal  card,  on  which  there  was 
very  nicely  written,  the  following: 
The  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  order  to  be  able  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  intelligently,  you  must  familiarize 
yourself  with  it  and  with  the  history  of  the  United  States.    There- 
fore, if  you  will,  on  (date)   without  your  witnesses,  etc.,  etc. 

These  are  the  words,  or,  at  least,  similar  to  the  words,  that 
kept  me  in  constant  fear  and  trembling,  for  two  months.  Just 
imagine!  You  have  to  know  the  great  and  much-heard-of  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
with  all  its  amendments,  from  the  first  to  the  most  important — 
the  eighteenth — on  prohibition.  You  must  know  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  president  of  the  United  States  and  answer  with- 
out any  delay  or  forethought.  You  must  know  everything  and 
anything  that  an  examiner  can  think  of  asking  and  that  the 
Almighty  Court  can  demand  of  you.  There  is  only  one  way: 
You  must  study  Bryce,  Montgomery,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Books,  books!  Just  study!  Gosh!  In  what 
year  was  the  Tea  Party?  When  were  the  first  articles  of  the 
Confederation  signed?  Who  was  the  most  famous  general  in 
the  Mexican  War?     So  I  worked  hard  for  two  months. 

On  the  last  day  I  happened  to  think  of  a  scheme !  Why  not 
tear  a  page  of  chronology  out  of  the  book  and  take  it  with 
me  to  the  examination  room?  One  might  get  a  chance  to  look 
into  it,  in  the  meantime.  Two  long  months  of  study  and  a 
feeling  that  you  are  doing  a  very  important  and  necessary 
work — and  the  shame  of  not  passing! 

With  these  thoughts  and  with  a  page  of  chronology  torn  out 
of  the  American  history  in  my  pocket,  I  took  the  elevator  to 
the  seventh  floor,  where  a  big  sign  read,  The  United  States 
Chief  Examiner  and,  under  that,  Naturalization  Bureau.  A 
small  room  in  which  about  twenty  men  were  gathered — every- 
one anxious  and  nervous.  Each  one  wants  to  finish  first,  and 
occasionally  glances  into  his  little  booklet  to  recall  a  few  dates 
in  American  history.    A  couple  of  Polish  men,  with  their  hats 
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in  hand,  standing  before  the  clerk  and  replying,  "  Yes,  sir," 
to  every  question  asked,  understanding  very  little  of  the  ques- 
tions until  they  are  shifted  over  to  another  one,  saying,  "  You 
take  care  of  him."  In  the  adjoining  room,  witnesses  are  filling 
out  blanks.  Through  the  door  of  the  other  side,  several  men, 
wearing  old,  torn  office  coats,  with  penholders  behind  their 
ears,  are  seen  running  back  and  forth  and  resembling  clerks 
in  a  provincial  court  in  Russia.  One  of  them  was  chewing 
gum.  And,  behind  this  door,  one  expects  to  see  the  Almighty 
Court,  who  is  supposed  to  examine  and  tell  you  whether  you 
are  mentally  and  morally  fit  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  Great 
Republic.  But,  then,  it's  your  turn  and  you  are  greeted  with, 
"  You,  Mister,"  and  a  finger  pointed  at  you  and  you  go,  not 
knowing  where,  to  the  danger  of  an  examination !  Oh !  What 
a  surprise !  The  fellow  in  that  old  office  coat  is  the  Almighty 
Court !  So,  he's  the  one  to  pass  upon  you !  You  take  a  chair 
near  him,  without  waiting  for  an  invitation,  because  you  won't 
get  one,  anyway.    And  here  goes ! 

Q.  Who  makes  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  ? 

A.  Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

Q.  Who  makes  the  laws  of  the  United  States? 

A.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Who  is  the  mayor  of  your  town? 

A.  Mr.  Blodgett. 

Court:    Oh,  no,  somebody  else  was  elected  a  few  months  ago. 

A.  I'm  sorry,  but  I  have  not  been  very  much  interested  in  local 
politics  for  the  last  few  months,  being  busy  in  Boston  and  New  York. 

Q.  What  is  the  highest  court  of  the  United  States? 

A.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  How  many  judges  are  there  in  the  Supreme  Court? 

A.  Seven. 

Court:  Nine. 

A.  Nine. 

Q.  Who  is  governor  of  Massachusetts? 

A.  Coolidge. 

Q.  Who  was  the  President  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War? 

A.  Abraham  Lincoln.  (Mental  reservation:  Gee!  It's  easy!  I 
suppose  the  worst  is  yet  to  come.) 

Court:  All  right,  Mister,  you're  through.  You  will  be  notified  when 
your  turn  comes. 

And  you  take  your  hat — your  coat  being  on  all  the  time — 
and  run  out  of  the  room,  being  afraid  they  might  give  you  a 
real  examination!  You  go  through  the  first  room,  then  the 
second,  and  into  the  elevator,  take  out  the  page  of  the  book, 
from  your  pocket,  and  tear  it  into  pieces,  and  say,  "  Why  did 
I  study?  and  why  is  it  so  ordinary  and  uninteresting?  How 
easy  it  is  to  become  an  American!"       A  Future  Citizen. 


Buffalo's  Experiment 

THE  name  of  the  organization  recently  created  in  Buffalo 
to  coordinate  the  Americanization  activities  of  nation, 
state,  city  and  voluntary  organizations  explains  its  purpose  and 
method:  the  American  Fellowship,  Inc.  It  is  to  be  a  fellow- 
ship of  all  who  are  interested  in  making  the  community  "  co- 
hesive, homogeneous."  The  different  racial  groups  in  the  city, 
through  their  leaders,  under  its  working  plans  will  be  active 
participants  in  the  threefold  effort  of  making  general  a  know- 
ledge of  the  English  language,  of  promoting  naturalization  and 
conscientious  citizenship,  of  raising  the  standard  of  living  for 
all  to  the  accepted  American  minimum.  With  these  ends  in 
view,  the  directors  maintain  a  bureau  of  their  own  which  helps 
immigrants  to  bring  their  families  to  America,  urges  them  to 
own  their  homes,  gives  information,  legal  advice  and  sympa- 
thetic personal  service  in  the  adjustment  of  domestic  difficul- 
ties. 

More  far-reaching  will  be  the  results  of  their  cooperation 
with  existing  Americanization  agencies  to  the  end  that  their 
separate  activities  may  be  more  effective  and  their  joint  effort 
more  directed  towards  common  ends.  This  cooperation  is 
along  nine  distinct  lines:  with  the  city  Board  of  Education 
and  the  State  Department  of  Education,  to  increase  attendance 
at  night  schools  and  the  use  of  the  public  libraries,  to  conduct 


special  courses  and  classes,  and  to  use  the  foreign  language 
press,  schools  and  moving  pictures  to  encourage  study  of  Eng- 
lish and  citizenship;  with  the  naturalization  court,  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  naturalization  and  make  it  the  instru- 
ment of  bringing  home  to  native-  and  foreign-born  alike  the 
responsibilities  of  their  common  interest  in  the  community; 
with  all  other  governmental  agencies,  to  interpret  American 
standards  and  ideals,  especially  to  improve  home  conditions 
and  to  improve  standards  of  health  and  housing;  with  indus- 
trial enterprises,  to  improve  the  financial  security  of  immi- 
grants by  encouraging  saving  and  sound  investment;  with 
labor  organizations,  to  interpret  industrial  conditions  and 
ideals;  with  racial  societies,  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  newly 
arrived  in  American  institutions  and  social  agencies  and  secure 
recognition  for  the  foreign-born  in  the  life  of  the  community; 
with  the  churches;  with  women's  clubs;  with  patriotic  and 
fraternal  societies. 

In  assembling  data  regarding  Buffalo's  foreign-born  popula- 
tion, George  Eisler,  field  director  of  the  fellowship,  will  be 
aided  by  a  fine  piece  of  work  which  is  being  carried  through 
by  the  immigrant  education  division  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  which  is  preparing  an  extract  of  statistics  from 
the  federal  census  returns  for  all  foreign-born  residents  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  information  which  will  thus,  without 
delay,  be  available  for  the  guidance  of  Americanization  workers 
in  the  state. 

The  fellowship  also  intends  to  survey  the  social  center  and 
other  educational  and  recreational  activities  of  Buffalo  with 
a  view  to  discovering  whether  they  are  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  foreign-born  or  in  what  they  are  lacking.  Its 
program  is  cordially  endorsed  by  Franklin  K.  Lane,  former 
secretary  of  the  interior,  and  P.  Claxton,  federal  commissioner 
of  education. 

Jewish  Farmers 

'T'  HE  most  difficult  problem  for  the  Jewish  Agricultural 
*•   Aid  Society,  according  to  its  annual  report  recently  pub- 
lished  (174  Second  ave.,  New  York  city),  is  the  finding  of 
the  proper  farm  for  the  proper  man : 

The  majority  of  our  applicants  have  but  the  haziest  idea  of  what 
farming  comprehends.  To  them  it  is  an  ideal.  They  craye  the 
opportunity  of  outdoor  life,  away  from  the  turmoil  of  the  big  city 
with  its  cares  and  worries  and  its  responsibilities,  but  they  do  not 
see  the  side  of  farming  that  is  not  so  rosy. 

The  society's  function  is  that  of  enlightening  without  dis- 
couraging them,  and  to  find  for  each  applicant  the  farm  which 
is  best  suited  to  his  particular  needs.  The  sharp  rise  in  farm 
values  during  the  past  year  has  made  it  harder  than  ever  to 
find  properties  at  a  price  permitting  a  livelihood  from  bona 
fide  farming.  The  majority  of  applicants  are  not  city  failures 
but  persons  of  small  means,  only  1 2  per  cent  of  whom  had  less 
than  $1,000  to  invest  and  17  per  cent  over  $3,000. 

Americanizing  by   Starvation 

UNDER  a  new  ruling  by  Commissioner  of  Licenses  Gil- 
christ, in  New  York  city,  peddlers'  licenses  are  to  be  issued 
in  the  future  only  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  A  protest  on 
behalf  of  some  two  hundred  Jewish  peddlers,  all  of  them  old 
men  and  dependent  on  street  trading  for  their  livelihood  who, 
under  this  ruling,  would  be  deprived  of  the  renewal  of  their 
license,  has  been  made  by  Harry  Schlacht,  an  Americaniza- 
tion worker  on  the  East  Side.  It  has  repeatedlv  been  suggested 
that  the  number  of  licensed  street  vendors  in  New  York — and 
probably  also  in  other  cities — is  too  large  and  that  by  better 
education,  industrial  training  and  distribution  of  immigrants 
their  number  should  gradually  be  reduced.  This,  however, 
cannot  without  severe  hardship  be  accomplished  if  men,  too 
old  to  learn  a  new  occupation,  are  deprived  of  their  license. 
It  is  one  of  those  actions  which  make  the  word  Americaniza- 
tion loathed  by  the  foreign-born. 
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CRIME  AND  CONDUCT 


Conducted  by 
WINTHROP  D.  LANE 


Juvenile  Courts  Today 

JUST  when  the  world  thinks  that  some  better  way  of  doing 
a  thing  has  been  generally  adopted,  and  that  the  victory 
over  former  bungling  and  error  has  been  won,  we  are  likely 
to  learn  that  no  such  revolution  has  taken  place  at  all,  and 
that  what  has  been  regarded  as  achievement  has  really  been 
only  optimism.  The  latest  illustration  of  this  is  the  juvenile 
court.  Despite  the  twenty-one  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  law  establishing  a  juvenile  court  in  this  country  was 
passed — by  the  Illinois  legislature  in  1899 — large  areas  of  the 
country  still  remain  without  this  special  method  of  befriend- 
ing children.  The  view  that  the  delinquent  child  is  a  crimi- 
nal, to  be  proceeded  against  as  an  offender  against  the  state 
upon  whom  the  state  must  inflict  punishment,  prevails  today 
in  many  courts  in  this  country. 

The  United  States  Children's  Bureau,  at  the  request  of 
the  National  Probation  Association  and  others  interested  in 
child  welfare  work,  undertook  in  191 8  to  study  the  status 
and  extent  of  juvenile  courts.  Its  report,  just  published 
[Courts  in  the  United  States  Hearing  Children's  Cases,  by 
Evelina  Belden,  bureau  publication  No.  65]  shows  that  ap- 
proximately 175,000  children's  cases  annually  come  before  the 
courts  of  this  country.  Of  these,  50,000  come  before  courts 
not  adapted  to  the  handling  of  children's  cases.  In  other 
words,  these  children  associate  with  adult  offenders,  are  tried 
under  the  usual  criminal  processes,  and  do  not  receive  the 
benefit  of  any  special  study  of  their  needs  or  of  proper  over- 
sight and  protection.  Of  the  2,034  courts  reporting,  only  321 
— 16  per  cent — had  the  minimum  degree  of  specialization 
regarded  by  the  bureau  as  essential  for  juvenile-court  organi- 
zation: namely,  separate  hearings  for  children,  officially  au- 
thorized probation  service,  and  records  of  social  information. 
Over  half  of  these  are  in  only  five  states.  "  It  is  clear,"  con- 
cludes the  bureau,  "  that  in  the  majority  of  jurisdictions  in 
the  United  States,  special  provision  for  children  coming  be- 
fore the  courts  has  not  yet  been  made." 

Even  where  the  regular  judicial  proceedings  have  been  so 
modified  that  they  are  more  humane  and  effective  in  dealing 
with  children,  the  organization  is  frequently  defective.  For 
example,  many  courts  that  have  arranged  for  private  hearings 
still  maintain,  through  fines  and  punishments,  the  old  atti- 
tude that  the  offender  is  a  law-breaker  rather  than  a  child 
in  need  of  protection.  Only  145  courts  reported  special  pro- 
vision for  mental  examination.  Of  these,  many  examine  only 
children  presenting  special  difficulties  or  giving  evidence  of 
abnormal  condition.  Physical  examinations  are  made  in  many 
courts  only  in  connection  with  commitment.  Clinics,  at  the 
time  of  the  study,  were  maintained  as  a  part  of  the  court  or- 
ganization in  precisely  thirteen  courts;. all  of  these  were  in 
cities  of  100,000  population  or  more.  Of  course,  the  returns 
show  that  children  in  small  towns  and  rural  districts  have 
the  poorest  chance  for  an  adequate  hearing. 

At  least  one  court  in  every  state  reported  that  children 
lwaiting  trial  were  detained  in  jails,  and  thirty-seven  courts 
in  eighteen  states  declared  that  no  effort  was  made  to  separate 
children  detained  in  jails  from  adult  offenders,  although  such 
provision  is  required  by  law  in  a  number  of  these  states. 

Significant  tendencies  in  juvenile  court  work  are  pointed 
out  by  the  bureau.  Among  other  things,  courts  hearing  chil- 
dren's cases  in  a  majority  of  the  states  serve  entire  counties  or 
districts  composed  of  several  counties;  there  is  an  obvious  ad- 
vantage, of  course,  in  giving  a  court  jurisdiction  over  a  suffi- 
ciently large  area  to  permit  specialization  of  its  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  courts  serving  small  towns  or  rural  areas  and 
hearing  relatively  few  cases  each  year  find  it  difficult  to  de- 
velop an  organized  probation   staff,   to  maintain  a   detention 


home  and  to  provide  for  physical  and  mental  examinations. 
By  the  development  of  a  county  plan  for  probation,  detention, 
and  child  study,  however,  and  the  utilization  of  these  unified 
services  by  all  the  courts  in  the  county,  the  children  may  be 
given  the  kind  of  care  needed.  The  Children's  Court  of  Buf- 
falo, for  example,  serves  only  the  city,  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
county  children's  cases  are  still  being  heard  by  justices  of 
the  peace.  But  a  county-wide  staff  of  probation  officers  makes 
investigations  and  supervises  children  on  probation  through- 
out the  county.  Again,  in  Massachusetts  a  system  of  board- 
ing delinquent  children  in  carefully  selected  and  supervised 
family  homes  has  been  widely  used. 

Another  significant  tendency  lies  in  the  socialization  of  other 
courts,  following  that  of  children's  courts.  Frequently,  of 
course,  juvenile  courts  are  given  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving 
adults  contributing  to  the  delinquency  or  neglect  of  children. 
There  is  also  a  movement  looking  toward  the  coordination 
of  courts  dealing  with  family  life  in  its  various  aspects;  among 
these  aspects  are  desertion  and  non-support,  contributing  to 
delinquency  or  dependency,  divorce,  illegitimacy,  adoption  and 
guardianship.  The  National  Probation  Association  has  gone 
on  record  in  favor  of  such  consolidation  of  court  work  touch- 
ing closely  the  family  life,  and  holds  that  all  these  cases  should 
be  dealt  with  in  much  the  same  manner  as  children's  cases. 
Much  has  been  done  to  popularize  this  idea  among  students 
and  social  workers  by  Judge  Charles  W.  Hoffman,  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Memphis   and   Her  New  Judge 

MEMPHIS  celebrated  May  1  by  a  ceremony  which  fifty 
years  ago  would  have  been  considered  by  the  South  as 
revolutionary.  On  that  day  Mrs.  T.  F.  Kelley  was  formally 
sworn  into  office  as  judge  of  the  Shelby  County  Juvenile  Court. 
She  is  the  first  woman  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line 
to  occupy  the  position  of  judge  and  the  second  woman  in  the 
country  to  exercise  the  full  functions  of  a  special  juvenile 
court  judgeship.  Her  appointment  was  hailed  by  citizens, 
public  officials  and  social  workers  as  a  happy  augury  of  the 
position  of  woman  in  the  new  South. 

The  Memphis  juvenile  court  was  organized  in  191 1  by 
a  group  of  women  led  by  Mary  B.  West,  who  served  for 
many  years  as  its  chief  probation  officer  and  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  standards  of  efficiency  that  it  early  at- 
tained. The  court  has  the  usual  jurisdiction  over  delinquent, 
dependent  and  neglected  children  and  over  adults  who  con- 
tribute to  such  conditions;  it  is  also  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  mothers'  pensions.  During  191 7  slightly  more  than 
1,200  children  passed  before  it.  Unfortunately,  the  past  few 
years  have  found  the  court  a  storm  center  of  political  attack, 
subject  to  frequent  changes  in  judges  and  probation  staff.  The 
work  has  of  necessity  suffered.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the 
spirit  which  the  new  "  reform  administration  "  of  Memphis 
is  trying  to  inject  into  political  affairs  that  Mayor  Paine  dis- 
regarded all  political  precedent  in  his  appointment,  and  that 
both  Mrs.  Kelley  and  her  chief  probation  officer,  Ada  Turner, 
have  entered  upon  their  new  duties  assisted  by  the  generous 
support  and  cooperation  of  their  capable  predecessors  in  office, 
Judge  Gilella  and  Alice  Read  Saxby. 

Mrs.  Kelley  has  for  years  been  connected,  as  organizer  and 
president,  with  the  work  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations 
of  Memphis  and  Shelby  county,  and  thus  brings  to  her  new 
position  an  intimate  knowledge  of  schools  and  of  the  needs 
of  many  individual  boys  and  girls  whom  the  associations  have 
helped.  She  has  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  Feed  Mem- 
phis Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  has  as- 
sisted in  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
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tury  Club.  But  it  is  her  experience  as  mother  of  three  inter- 
esting children  of  which  Mrs.  Kelley  is  proudest  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mayor  Paine,  it  was  this  position  that  led  him  to  select 
her,  Mabel  Brown  Ellis. 

Soviets  and  Crime 

THE  rulers  of  Soviet  Russia  recognize  the  importance  of 
many  of  the  fundamental  changes  in  prisons  that  have 
been  found  desirable  in  this  country,  according  to  despatches 
from  Lincoln  Eyre  to  the  New  York  World.  If  we  may 
accept  Mr.  Eyre's  statements,  they  seem  to  have  made  these 
changes  effective  on  a  larger  scale  than  we  have  done,  how- 
ever. 

Mr.  Eyre  cabled  to  his  newspaper  as  follows: 

Prison  life  in  Russia,  like  most  other  things,  has  undergone  a 
striking  alteration  under  the  Soviet  regime.  At  the  start  turnkeys, 
and  in  some  institutions  prisoners  themselves,  decided  to  form  Soviets 
and  run  things  to  suit  themselees.  In  May,  1918,  the  central  author- 
ity put  a  stop  to  this  sort  of  chaos.  The  Soviet  government  pro- 
claimed its  intention  of  treating  convicts  "  not  like  men  cast  out  of 
society  but  as  involuntary  victims  of  a  former  social  organization 
and  as  mental  invalids  who  must  be  cured  quickly  and  as  wisely  as 
possible."  The  first  noteworthy  change  in  the  administration  of 
the  penitentiaries  carried  out  by  the  Bolshevists  was  the  division 
of  prisoners  into  categories  based  not  on  the  nature  of  their  crimes 
or  duration  of  their  prison  terms  but  on  their  individual  characters. 

Special  commissions  composed  of  medical  men  and  penal  author- 
ities were  created  to  classify  inmates  along  these  new  lines.  These 
commissions  were  authorized  not  only  to  shorten  a  prisoner's  sen- 
tence where  in  their  opinion  he  was  freed  of  criminal  tendencies 
but  also  to  lengthen  it  where  they  deemed  him  a  continued  menace 
to  society  [the  indeterminate  sentence].  To  further  reinforce  the 
policy  of  separating  the  amateur  from  the  professional  criminal 
and  normal  minds  from  abnormally  crooked  ones,  reformatories  for 
youths,  penal  agricultural  colonies  and  special  establishments  for 
the  correction  of  diseased  morality  were  established.  More  than 
one  hundred  prisons  considered  insufficiently  sanitary  were  closed 
and  additions  made  to  medical  staffs  in  the  remainder. 

Particularly  characteristic  was  the  Soviet's  effort  to  bring  educa- 
tion to  the  convicts.  Some  200  teachers  were  assigned  to  the  prisons, 
of  which  there  were  on  October  1  last,  158  with  26,000  inmates. 
The  convicts  receive  full  union  rate  of  pay  for  whatever  work  they 
are  called  upon  to  do,  two-thirds  of  the  amount  being  retained, 
however,  in  payment  for  their  food  and  lodging.  Heavy  workers' 
rations  are  doled  out  to  them.  The  honor  system  is  employed  among 
them  wherever  possible,  particularly  in  the  agricultural  colonies, 
where  viritually  no  restraint  in  the  shape  of  bars  or  guards  is 
imposed  upon  them. 

Mr.  Eyre  pictures  a  criminal  trial  before  a  revolutionary 
tribunal  attended  by  him,  at  which  the  judges  were  "  three 
young  workingmen  attired  in  the  clothes  they  doubtless  wore 
in  their  factory."  The  revolutionary  tribunals  are  temporary 
courts,  specially  summoned  to  try  particular  cases,  usually 
of  conspiracy  against  the  government.  In  this  they  differ 
from  the  people's  courts,  which  are  the  permanent  establish- 
ments for  the  administration  of  justice.  The  people's  courts 
try  both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  the  judges  being  appointed 
by  the  local  Soviets.     Of  them  Mr.  Eyre  says: 

People's  courts  are  bound  to  be  guided  by  the  Soviet  government's 
laws  and  decrees.  But  as  the  code  is  far  from  complete,  judges 
are  obliged  not  only  to  apply  but  to  create  the  law  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  people's  commissionaries'  ruling,  they  are  to  be  governed 
"by  a  sense  of  socialist  conception  of  right."  This  is  usually  trans- 
lated to  mean  that  a  manual  laborer  should  be  treated  with  greater 
leniency  than  anybody  else.  Certainly  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant 
folk  have  a  better  show  before  the  people's  judge  than  any  other 
petitioners  or  defendants.  Often,  however,  the  soviet  jurist  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  improvising  a  law  will  call  for  opinions  from 
persons  connected  with  the  case,  or  even  from  spectators  in  the 
courtroom.  Sometimes  he  will  even  take  a  vote  of  those  present 
to  determine  some  knotty  point.  Bourgeois  speculators  and  sabotag- 
eurs  receive  little  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  soviet  tribunal. 
Where  class  prejudice  is  absent,  however,  common  sense  generally 
prevails  in  the  judgments  handed  down. 

A  sharp  diminution  in  the  total  of  criminal  cases  tried  has 
occurred  under  the  Soviet  regime,  says  Mr.  Eyre.  From 
November,   1918,  to  November,  1919,  the  Soviet  fiscal  year, 


only  47,120  persons  were  tried  for  crime  in  Petrograd,  com- 
pared with  100,000  in  1914;  the  decrease  in  population  of  50 
per  cent  during  the  same  period  accounts  for  some  of  this, 
but  still  the  reduction  in  crime  is  very  considerable.  In  Mos- 
cow this  reduction  has  been  about  23  per  cent.  In  1914  there 
were  1,500,000  cases  before  imperial  tribunals  in  thirty-four 
governments  and  towns,  whereas  "in  191 8-19  scarcely  more 
than  1,000,000  came  before  the  people's  courts  in  the  same 
area." 

Mr.  Eyre  continues: 

Murders  and  other  crimes  of  physical  violence  have  been  particu- 
larly rare;  burglary  and  highway  robbery  almost  equally  so.  Indeed, 
the  only  form  of  larceny  that  increased  considerably  is  theft  of 
foodstuffs,  usually  of  a  petty  character.  .  .  .  Bolsheviks  claim, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  them,  that  the  comparative  scarcity 
of  crime  is  due  firstly  to  the  iron  order  imposed  by  the  Soviets  and 
secondly  to  the  ban  on  vodka.  Certainly  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  understands  how  to  compel  its  subjects  to  keep  the  peace. 
There  is  an  informal  ruthlessness  in  the  Soviet  militia's  treatment 
of  criminals  that  in  itself  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  lawbreaking.  A 
burglar  caught  in  the  act  probably  would  be  forthwith  shot  by  the 
nearest  militiamen  and  no  questions  asked.  One  of  the  few  agree- 
able features  of  life  in  Moscow  or  Petrograd  is  the  complete  sense 
of  security  one  feels  there  as  far  as  crime  is  concerned.  I  have 
walked  alone  and  unarmed  through  unlighted  streets  in  both  cities 
late  at  night  without  the  faintest  sensation  of  that  uneasiness  I  should 
certainly  have  felt  in  traversing  certain  New  York  thoroughfares 
at  the  same  hours.  Moreover,  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  lock  up 
any  of  my  belongings  when  I  went  out  although  most  of  them  were 
worth  large  sums  of  money  at  the  current  prices  for  clothing,  etc., 
in  Soviet  Russia. 

Great  reduction  in  the  scope  of  private  ownership  brought 
about  by  the  revolution  has  radically  diminished  the  number 
of  civil  actions  concerning  property,  says  Mr.  Eyre.  Where 
in  Moscow  in  19 14  civil  cases,  exclusive  of  divorce  suits, 
totaled  53  per  cent  of  the  docket,  they  formed  only  30  per  cent 
in  1919.  Since  the  first  anniversary  of  the  revolution  indeed 
they  have  decreased  by  12  per  cent. 

The  death  sentence  was  abolished  throughout  Soviet  Rus- 
sia by  decree  of  Lenin  early  this  year. 

New  York  and  the  Death  Penalty 

THE  Senate  of  the  New  York  legislature  recently  defeated 
a  bill  abolishing  the  death  penalty.  The  sponsor  of  the 
measure,  Senator  Boylan,  described  electrocution  as  a  "  mod- 
ern horror,"  and  said  that  the  state  does  not  electrocute  con- 
demned men  but  "  cooks  them  alive."  Another  member  said 
that  prison  keepers  were  uniformly  opposed  to  the  bill  because, 
if  it  passed,  they  would  be  in  constant  danger  of  their  lives 
walking  among  prisoners  who  had  no  fear  of  the  death  pun- 
ishment. Senator  Boylan  answered  this  by  saying  that 
Charles  F.  Rattigan,  state  superintendent  of  prisons,  and  many 
other  prison  officials  were  in  favor  of  it. 

"Another  Set  of  Parents" 

IT  seemed  impossible  that  the  small  person  who  stood  be- 
fore the  judge  in  the  Children's  Court  could  be  so  grave  an 
offender. 

"  He  steals,  Mistah  Judge,  and  he  runs  away,"  the  tall 
Negro  woman  reiterated,  "  and  me  and  his  paw,  suah,  wants 
him  put  whar  he  can't  do  none  of  dem  things." 

The  judge  bent  his  gaze  on  the  offending  seven-year-old. 
Black  as  the  ace  of  spades,  no  higher  than  the  court  table, 
the  large  tears  chasing  each  other  down  his  face,  he  was  the 
picture  of  dejected  childhood. 

"Well,  Sam,"  the  judge  said  kindly,  "you've  heard  what 
your  parents  have  to  say  about  you.  Now,  what  can  you 
say  for  yourself  ?  " 

Sam  clutched  the  table  and  struggled  to  control  his  tears. 
"  Mistah  Judge,  Mistah  Judge,"  he  stammered,  "  I'se  only  got 
dis  here  to  say:  I'd  be  all  right  ef  I  jist  had  another  set  of 
parents." — New  York  Evening  Sun. 
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Taxation  in  the  New  State 

By    J.    A.    Hobson.      Harcourt,    Brace    & 

Howe.     258  pp.     Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $1.95. 

John  Atkinson  Hobson,  a  distinguished 
English  economist,  regards  the  United  King- 
dom as  so  changed  by  the  war,  and  as  pre- 
senting such  vitally  altered  problems  as  to 
be  in  effect  a  new  state. 

Within  the  year  an  official  of  the  British 
Treasury  was  sent  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  study  our  systems  and  find,  if  pos- 
sible, some  mode  of  obtaining  revenue  that 
would  fit  British  needs  and  supplement  the 
revenue  derived  from  existing  taxes.  He 
told  me  that  after  every  existing  tax  had 
been  adjusted  to  arrive  at  the  greatest  pos- 
sible revenue  there  would  still  be  a  wide 
margin  between  the  income  and  the  neces- 
sary expenditures  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

That  is  a  problem  which  has  not  con- 
fronted the  people  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  the  problem  with  which  Mr.  Hobson  deals. 
Even  before  the  war,  he  says,  the  growing 
need  of  large  revenue  to  meet  the  new  de- 
mands upon  the  modern  state  was  increasing 
the  importance  of  taxation.  The  war  has 
imposed  upon  Great  Britain  the  burden  of" 
raising  three  or  four  times  as  large  a  reve- 
nue as  that  before  the  war.  Mr.  Hobson  ac- 
cepts Adam  Smith's  dictum  that  taxes  must 
be  in  proportion  to  'ility  to  bear  them, 
but  he  shows  that  the  analysis  of  what  con- 
stitutes ability  to  bear  taxes  never  has  been 
adequate.  In  his  study  he  approaches  closely 
to  the  results  which  would  be  obtained  by 
one  who  accepts  the  modern  maxim  that 
taxes  should  be  in  proportion  to  benefits 
received. 

Although  we  in  the  United  States  derived 
our  tax  system  from  the  system  enforced  in 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  we  have 
developed  our  system  until  recently  with  the 
thought  in  mind  of  the  thing  taxed  rather 
than  of  the  person  who  pays  the  tax,  while 
in  England  the  tendency  has  been  altogether 
to  think  in  terms  of  the  persons  required  to 
pay  taxes  rather  than  of  things  subjected  to 
taxation.  By  great  good  fortune  we  have 
developed  local  taxation  so  as  to  obtain  a 
large  proportion  of  local  revenue  from  an  ad 
valorem  tax  on  land,  and  in  levying  taxes 
on  land  and  buildings  our  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  land  and  the  buildings, 
whereas  in  England  the  ad  valorem  tax  was 
lost  substantially  generations  ago  and  the 
local  tax  that  has  been  developed  has  been 
imposed  upon  persons  who  occupy  real  prop- 
erty and  levied  upon  them  in  proportion  to 
the   rent  they  pay. 

For  many  years  taxes  paid  to  the  British 
Treasury  have  been  a  more  vital  factor  in 
the  lives  of  most  Englishmen  than  taxes  paid 
locally.  For  over  one  hundred  years  the  in- 
come tax  has  been  used,  and  for  the  last  sixty 
years  or  more  it  has  been  developed  into  a 
very  efficient  system  by  which  large  sums 
have  been  obtained. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  natural 
for  an  Englishman  to  think  in  terms  of  per- 
sons. When  he  is  satisfied,  as  is  Mr.  Hobson, 
that  large  taxes  should  be  imposed  upon 
land  values,  he  still  thinks  of  the  tax  as  one 
to  be  paid  by  particular  persons  and  is  con- 
fronted by  a  perfect  maze  of  complexity  in 
the  condition  of  land  titles  and  the  con- 
tractual relations  between  the  owner  of  the 
tee,  the  lessee  for  ninety-nine  years,  the  sub- 
tenant for  twenty  years,  and  perhaps  several 
othef  sub-tenants.  One  tenant  in  the  chain 
probably  has  erected  buildings  or  made  im- 
provements to  the  property;  still  another  may 
have  erected  additional  buildings  and  made 


still  further  improvements.  The  land  owner 
may  have  given  a  long  lease  fifty  years  ago 
for  a  rent  not  one-tenth  the  present  rental 
value.  The  advance  in  value  may  be 
shared  to  some  degree  by  three  or  four 
tenants  holding  under  the  first  lessee.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  he  who  would  deal  as  justly 
as  may  be  with  all  these  different  persons 
while  leaving  them  subject  to  existing  con- 
tracts from  which  they  are  given  no  means 
of  escape  should  despair  almost  of  working 
out  a  righteous  solution. 


Incidentally  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  solu- 
tion will  be  found  more  readily  if  one  starts 
with  the  land  and  an  ad  valorem  tax  upon 
its  value  and  provides  means  of  adjusting 
existing  contracts,  leaving  the  many  people 
interested  to  work  out  their  own  solution 
than  if  government  attempts,  as  it  has  at- 
tempted, to  start  with  the  last  tenant  and 
work  backwards  adjusting  the  tax  to  each 
tenant  and  to  the  owner  of  the  fee. 

The  essence  of  Mr.  Hobson's  study  is  to 
discover  how  to  extract  the  largest  revenue 


Fancy  Linens 
for  Summer  Homes 

Never  have  we  shown  a  more  interest- 
ing collection  of  Fancy  Linens.  And  in 
spite  of  the  generally  prevailing  high 
prices  we  are  able  to   present   them   at 

Reg.TradoMark  prices  which  represent  a  distinct  saving, 
as  the  greater  part   of  this   assortment 

was  purchased  many  months  ago. 

Luncheon  Sets  in  an  endless  variety  of  styles  in  round, 
square,  oval  and  oblong  shapes.     $6.75  to  395.00  set. 

Tea  Cloths  with  Napmns  to  match  in  Italian  em- 
broidery of  unusual  design  and  workmanship.  Size 
36x36  and  45x45  inches. 

Dinner  and  Luncheon  Cloths,  round,  square  and 
oblong  in  Lace,  Lace  and  Embroidery,  Mosaic  and  Filet 
Tire  work. 

Scarfs  and  Table  Kunners  in  all  the  required  sizes. 
Also  many  odd  sizes. 

Tray  Cloths,  Tea  Napkins,  Centerpieces,  Hemstitched 
and  Scalloped  Damask  Cloths  and  Napkins,  Breakfast 
Sets,  etc. 

Embroidered  Wedding  Gifts 

Beautifully  monogrammed  linens  are  dear  to  the  heart 
of  every  bride.  Orders  for  June  delivery  should  be 
placed  at  once. 

Write  for  Spring  and 
Summer  Catalogue  No.  42 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

"The  Greatest  Treasure  House  of  Linens  in  America" 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  New  York 
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The  Demand  for  High  Grade  Community 

Organization  Executives  Has 

Out-run  the  Supply 

Community  Organizations,  Red  Cross  Organizations 
Need  More  Men 

TO  help  meet  this  need  an  eight  weeks'  course  will  be  given  at  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  June  21  to  August  13,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Association  for  Community  Organization, 
the  National  Red  Cross  and  the  Department  of  Journalism  and  Com- 
merce of  the  University — this  course  to  be  followed  by  paid  service 
experience  in  field  work  with  community  organizations.  Tuition  for 
the  course,  $15.00. 

Open  to  men  of  high  grade  educational  background  and  with  satis- 
factory personal  and  experience  qualifications. 

Lectures  on  every  phase  of  community  organization  work  by 

Dr.  C.  C.  North,  Ohio  State  University 

Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Director,  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation 

W.  J.  Norton,  Director,  Detroit  Community  Union 

C.  M.  Bookman,  Director,  Cincinnati  Council  of  Social  Agencies 

Otto  W.  Davis,  Director,  Detroit  Community  Union 

Opportunities  for  observation  and  study  of  the  social  survey  in 
progress  in  Columbus,  the  Ohio  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and 
various  state  institutions. 

Applications  for  admission  and  requests  for  particulars  should  go  to 
Fred  C.  Croxton,  Hartman  Bldg.  Columbus,  Ohio 


The  Bureau  of  Social  Finance 

Do  you  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  raise  your  budget? 
Expert  methods  and  greater  care  are  now  essential  even  for 
organizations  which  have  the  strongest  inherent  appeal.  The 
Bureau  of  Social  Finance  represents  a  personnel  widely  trained 
in  educative  publicity  and  money-raising.  Working  closely 
with  the  executive  or  financial  secretary,  they  study  your 
peculiar  problems  and  put  your  case  before  the  public  in  its 
most  compelling  light.  You  obtain  a  permanently  supporting 
clientele  at  a  lower  cost  per  dollar. 

Robinson,  Jones  &  Mallory 

(Incorporated) 

25  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York  City 


Telephone:  Vanderbilt  7038 


SUMMER  INSTITUTES  IN  JEWISH  SOCIAL  SERVICE  CONDUCTED 
UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  FEDERATED  JEWISH  CHARITIES 
OF  BOSTON.  Maurice  B.  Hexter,  Executive  Director.  The  Federated  Jew- 
ish Charities  of  Boston,  Mass.,  announces  a  series  of  seven  intensive  training 
courses  of  three  weeks  each  for  Jewish  communal  workers  and  volunteers  from 
July  6  to  27.  Institutes,  covering  basic  principles  and  methods,  zrisits  to  a  selected 
group  of  social  agencies  of  Boston,  and  concentrated  field  work,  will  be  offered 
in  the  following  fields:  Child  Welfare;  Delinquency;  Family  Case  Work;  Rec- 
reation ;  Health  and  Medical  Social  Service ;  Social  Research  and  Statistics ;  and 
Jewish  Education.  The  Institutes  will  be  in  general  charge  of  social  workers 
of  the  highest  professional  standing.  Special  accommodations  will  be  provided 
for  out-of-town  students.  For  details  as  to  dates,  courses,  fees,  etc.,  address 
Maurice  B.  Hexter,  25  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


from  income  without  decreasing  productive 
power.  He  points  out  very  clearly  that  if 
taxes  encroach  upon  a  reasonable  standard 
of  living  they  will  impair  productive  power 
as  well  as  cause  political  disaster.  If  taxes 
are  imposed  upon  even  the  largest  incomes 
derived  from  the  use  of  capital  so  as  to 
impair  the  efficiency  or  the  amount  of  the 
capital  employed,  again  production  will  be 
decreased  and  of  necessity  the  revenue  of 
the  state  will  decrease. 

He  rightly  dismisses  as  unworthy  of  any 
lengthy  consideration  taxes  upon  commodi- 
ties and  taxes  upon  imports.  In  both  cases 
the  tax  is  indirect,  tends  to  be  passed  on 
to  the  final  consumer  and  to  fall  unequally 
upon  the  final  burden-bearer,  and  in  various 
ways  to  create  inequality  in  the  course  of 
the  process.  Some  taxes  are  shifted  easily 
and  quickly,  whereas  others  under  some  cir- 
cumstances may  take  years  to  reach  their 
logical  destination.  Taxes  on  luxuries  in- 
terest him  but  little.  They  cannot  be  very 
productive  and  although  he  would  not  dis- 
card them  altogether  they  should  be  used 
but  sparingly. 

The  United  Kingdom  must  rely  mainly 
upon  some  form  of  tax  upon  income.  Mr. 
Hobson  would  develop  the  existing  system 
of  which  the  administration  is  praised  justly 
and  endeavor  to  reach  by  an  analogous  sys- 
tem the  huge  profits  made  during  the  war. 

While  the  British  method  worked  well  of 
using  as  the  base  for  the  determination  of 
war  profits  the  average  pre-war  profits  of 
several  years  and  this  plan  was  probably 
better  than  our  excess  profits  tax,  it  is  a  de- 
vice which  cannot  be  continued  after  the 
war.  Mr.  Hobson  turns  to  the  system  of 
excess  profits  taxes  employed  here.  He 
would  develop  and  improve  our  method  of 
using  as  a  base  some  rate  of  return  on  in- 
vested capital  and  apply  a  progressively 
graded  tax  to  the  excess  profits  above  a  fixed 
rate  of  return.  Mr.  Hobson  appears  not  to 
be  alone  in  this,  for  Robert  Murray  Haig, 
of  Columbia  University,  in  an  article  in  the 
March  Review  of  the  American  Economic 
Association,  states  that  in  England  they 
think  highly  enough  of  the  profits  tax  to 
contemplate  its  continuance. 

It  is  clear  enough  without  much  argument 
that  the  ordinary  graduated  income  tax  can- 
not take  account  of  extraordinary  and  un- 
usual profits.  We  all  know  that  from  time 
to  time  there  are  extraordinary  and  unusual 
profits.  These  profits  may  be  regarded  as 
the  cream,  and  the  British  Treasury  needs 
to  skim  the  cream.  Mr.  Hobson  is  under 
no  illusions  as  to  the  difficulty  of  performing 
this  process  so  that  the  major  part  of  the 
cream  may  be  obtained  without  a  lessening 
of  the  energies  of  the  men  who  are  engaged 
in  production  and  without  impairing  the 
capital  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  fur- 
ther production.  He  keeps  those  principles, 
under  different  terminology,  constantly  to  the 
front  in  all  his  study. 

For  many  years  the  British  have  used  in- 
heritance taxes  and  of  late  years  to  an  in- 
creasing degree.  Mr.  Hobson  regards  the 
tax  imposed  on  estates  at  the  death  of  the 
owner  as  a  necessary  complement  to  a  tax 
on  income  and  a  tax  on  excess  profits.  It  is 
a  way  of  getting  for  the  state  the  cream  that 
escapes  the  annual  process  of  extraction. 
"  The  chief  service  of  the  inheritance  tax," 
says  Mr.  Hobson,  "  is  that  it  enables  the  in- 
come tax  to  be  kept  normally  within  such 
reasonable  limits  as  not  to  check  the  imme- 
mediate  earning  energy  or  the  saving  of 
any  class  of  the  community." 

For  a  year  or  more  we  have  heard  rumors 
of  the  possibility  of  a  levy  on  capital  by 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  Hobson  considers  seri- 
ously its  desirability  and  even  the  necessity 
for  making  a  drastic  levy  now  in  order  to 
reduce   future   annual   charges   to   such   sum 
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THE  CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  CIVICS 
AND  PHILANTHROPY 

Announces 

A  Second  "All-Summer"  Summer  Session 
June  21-September  3 

First  Term,  June  21— July  28 
Second  Term,  July  29 — -September  3 

New  students  admitted  at   the   beginning  of 
each  term 


General  Course  for  Social  Workers  and 
Special  Training  Courses  in 

Public  Mental  Health 
Industrial  Service 
Gymnastics  and  Recreation 
"Home  Service" 
Public  Health  Nursing 


For  information,  address  the  Dean 

2559  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


Social  Workers! 

Are  you  satisfied  with  your 
preparation  for  work? 


To  do  effective  social  case  work  you 
need  a  solid  foundation  laid  through 
careful  training  under  supervision.  If 
you  are  a  college  graduate,  you  can  get 
Such  a  course  of  study  combined  with 
practical  experience  at  the 

School  of  Applied 
Social  Sciences 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Payment  during  training  is  made  to  a 
limited  number  of  students 


WRITE 
JAMES  ELBERT  CUTLER,  Ph.D.,  Dean 


as  can  be  raised  without  impairing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  nation.  Now  is  the  time,  he 
thinks,  to  do  this  while  the  artificially  in- 
flated prices  and  money  incomes  still  obtain. 
The  man  who  lent  money  to  the  government 
in  1918  lent  only  half  the  quantity  of  real 
wealth  that  the  same  sum  would  have  rep- 
resented in  1913.  If  his  debt  remains  un- 
redeemed it  is  almost  certain  that  each  year 
the  income  will  give  him  a  greater  and 
greater  purchasing  power.  This  is  just  what 
did  happen  to  the  United  States  after  the 
Civil  War.  We  borrowed  money  at  perhaps 
forty  cents  on  the  dollar  and  paid  back  a 
whole  dollar.  Those  who  passed  through 
the  troublous  times  of  the  late  70's  down  to 
the  campaign  of  '96  know  what  many  people 
in  this  country  thought  of  the  effect  of  the 
appreciating  dollar  and  the  appreciating 
debts.  It  is  these  evils  that  Mr.  Hobson 
foresees  and  would  reduce  so  far  as  possible 
in  magnitude. 

Mr.  Hobson  regards  the  policy  and  ethics 
of  the  capital  levy  as  "  closely  analogous  to 
those  of  military  conscription  in  which  the 
urgent  need  of  the  state  is  held  to  override 
the  private  rights  which  each  competent  citi- 
zen has  in  the  vital  resources  of  his  per- 
sonality." 

He  takes  up  various  objections  and  con- 
siders them  with  care.  He  concludes  that 
such  a  capital  levy  is  possible;  that  the 
Treasury  will  not  be  "  choked  up  with  mis- 
cellaneous, unmarketable  wealth;"  that  a 
levy  can  be  made  that  will  not  involve  any 
serious  injustice  and  will  at  one  stroke  wipe 
out  one-half  of  the  war  debt.  Mr.  Hobson 
regards  as  fallacious  the  allegation  that  a 
capital  levy  is  likely  to  reduce  the  supply  of 
business  capital.  He  says,  "  The  direct  ef- 
fect of  a  levy  on  the  quantity  of  present  cap- 
ital available  for  financing  new  enterprises 
is  nil.  It  is  simply  a  bookkeeping  transaction 
by  which  certain   sums   will   be   taken   from 


one  set  of  capitalists  to  be  paid  over  in  can- 
celment  of  debt  to  another  set.  .  .  .  The 
total  amount  of  existing  capital  .  .  .  avail- 
able for  promoting  increased  production  of 
wealth  remains  unaltered.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  its  distribution  will  be  very  greatly 
affected." 

These  are  bold  suggestions,  and  as  one 
reads  Mr.  Hobson's  argument  he  is  disposed 
to  agree  that  boldness  now  is  the  most  pru- 
dent course  for  the  present  and  ultimate 
good  of  Great  Britain.  When  Mr.  Hobson 
considers  the  need  for  local  revenue  and  how 
to  obtain  it  he  seems  less  bold,  less  ready  to 
follow  to  a  conclusion  the  logic  of  his  pre- 
mises. 

Mr.  Hobson  believes  that  "  rents,  whether 
marginal  or  differential,  are  pure  surplus, 
and  have  what  I  here  term  an  absolute  abil- 
ity to  bear  a  tax.  .  .  .  From  the  time  of 
the  '  physiocrats  '  it  has  been  recognized  that 
rent  has  no  power  to  shift  a  tax  imposed 
upon  it.  Almost  the  whole  of  economic 
rents,  both  marginal  and  differential,  could 
be  taken  in  taxation  without  causing  any  re- 
duction in  the  supply  of  land  for  any  useful 
purpose.  ...  A  tax  upon  land  value 
assessed  upon  the  most  remunerative  use  to 
which  the  particular  land  could  be  applied, 
would  itself  be  a  strong  incentive  to  compel 
the  owner  to  put  it  to  this  use,  for  other- 
wise his  residue  of  rent  after  he  had  paid 
the  tax  might  be  nil.  Such  a  tax,  therefore, 
instead  of  impairing  the  taxpayer's  incen- 
tive to  apply  effectively  his  factor  of  produc- 
tion, would  actually  stimulate  such  applica- 
tion. Economic  rent  is  a  form  of  income 
upon  which  taxation  could  be  put  so  as  to 
absorb  nearly  the  whole  of  it." 

When  the  author  comes  to  consider  local 
taxation  he  says,  "Economic  rents  and  all 
such  portions  of  interest,  profits,  salaries  and 
other  income  as  represent  the  operation  of 
monopoly,     scarcity,     or     some     stroke     of 


economic  force  or  luck,  some  exploitation  o 
a  favorite  opportunity,  are  the  only  proper 
objects  of  taxation."  He  says  that  an  in- 
come tax  is  impracticable  for  local  pur- 
poses and  condemns  all  taxes  on  commodities 
and  other  indirect  taxation  as  "  vexatious 
and  costly." 

In  spite  of  all  this  he  seems  to  regard  a 
tax  on  land  values  as  inadequate  for  loc 
purposes  and,  further,  that  the  state  shoui 
receive  part  of  the  tax  levied  on  land  values 
He    would    employ    a    special    tax    on    lane 
values   so    as   to    stimulate    land    owners    t< 
put   their    land    to    its   most    productive    us 
but  would  supplement  that  tax  by  what  we 
have  come  to  know  as  a  habitation  tax,  or 
the  theory  that  the  kind  of  residence  a  man 
occupies   is  the  best   available  index  of  his 
ability  to  pay  taxes. 

Mr.  Hobson  says  that  the  methods  of  as- 
sessment must  be  improved,  and  this  can  be 
achieved  only  by  entrusting  the  process  of 
valuation  to  properly  trained  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  instead  of  to  of- 
ficials appointed  by  local  authorities. 

What   lesson   have   we   to   learn   from   all 
this?     It  seems  clear  that  in  our  emergency 
created  by  the  war  we  must  develop  our  in- 
come tax  for  federal  purposes  and  improve 
its   administration,   having   in   view   the    ex- 
perience of  Great  Britain.     We  must  retam. 
simplify,    and    improve    our    profits   tax.     ., 
present  the  taxation  of  inheritances  involv 
conflicts  between  federal   and  state  jurisdi 
tion  and  the  jurisdictions  of  the  several  stat 
In  spite  of  intelligent  effort  over  many  yeai 
little   progress    has   been   made   in    induciiQ 
states  to  recognize  interstate  comity.     In  the 
end  it  may  be  better  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment  exclusively   to    administer   the    inheri- 
tance tax  and  give  part  of  the  proceeds  to 
the   several   states.     We   should    abolish  our 
tariff  tax  as   soon   as  possible.     We  should 
rely  less  on   luxury  taxes.     The  Eighteenth 
[Continued  on  page  291] 
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Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE   SURVEY 


112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS   WANTED 


WANTED:  At  a  Settlement  House 
(Neighborhood  Club)  in  Boston,  a  young 
man  with  experience  in  and  love  for  work 
among  boys.  Neighborhood  residence 
necessary.  Please  reply,  enclosing  refer- 
ences to  P.  O.  Box  2682,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED :  Case  consultant  for  large 
Jewish  family  agency.  Work  under  ideal 
conditions.  Only  experts  and  persons  of 
unusual  training  and  ability  need  apply. 
State  education,  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected-     Address  3390  Survey. 

WANTED :  Matron.  Jewish  woman 
ith  child  caring  experience  preferred. 
/ate  education,  experience  and  salary  ex- 
ctation.  Apply  to  the  Superintendent, 
ebrew  Orphans  Home,  12th  St.  and 
Veen  Lane,  Phila.,  Pa. 

WANTED :  A  woman  of  25  to  40  years, 
jxperienced  recreational  leader,  to  organize 
ind  superintend  playgrounds  and  other 
recreation  in  a  Canadian  town  of  10,000 
population.  Engagement  May  to  October. 
Preferably  a  woman  who  can  train  choruses 
in  addition  to  being  capable  of  organizing. 
Salary  the  going  rate.  Address  3490 
Survey. 

WANTED,  for  music  school  settlement, 
experienced  first  assistant  for  social  de- 
oartment.  Engagement  to  begin  June  first. 
Address  3517  Survey. 


WANTED  at  once,  visitors  for  Mothers' 
Assistance  Fund  of  York  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, pleasing  personality.  C.  O-  S.  experi- 
ence preferred,  expert  supervision.  Appre- 
ciative Board  would  consider  promising 
student. 

NURSE  as  working  supervisor  to  direct 
care  of  twenty  babies  and  train  nursery 
maids.  Troy  Orphan  Asylum,  100  Spring 
Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

WANTED :  A  man  of  juvenile  court  ex- 
perience, and  ability  to  organize,  to  serve  as 
Chief  State  Probation  Officer.  Address 
State  Child  Welfare  Department,  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

'  WANTED :    Matron,    one   of    character, 
itural  ability,  good  education,  and  broad 
aining.    Must  have  enough  vision  to  help 
i  planning  and  building  an  institution  with 
capacity  of  more  than  three  hundred  girls. 
Applications  will  also  be  accepted  for  the 
following  positions :  Housemother,  Director 
of  Physical  Education,  Director  of  House- 
hold Arts.  (Teacher  of  Cooking  and  Sew- 
ing.)    Apply  to  the  Superintendent  of  Ellis 
College  for  Fatherless  Girls,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED :  New  York  City  position  (not 
immediate),  trained  craftswoman  to  teach 
weaving,  basketry,  and  supervise  designing 
and  dyeing.  Answer  giving  training,  ex- 
perience, etc.    Address  3519  Survey. 

WANTED:  Resident  supervisor  of  Do- 
mestic Science  Department,  beginning  in 
September  or  October.  Address  Frederick 
J.  Soule,  Director,  Norfolk  House  Centre, 
14  John  Eliot  Square,  Boston,  19,  Mass. 

WANTED:  Matron  to  supervise  cook- 
ing in  Southern  Industrial  Farm  School. 
Salary  $60  and  maintenance.  State  quali- 
fications and  references.    Box  3528  Survey. 

MATRON  FOR  _  CONVALESCENT 
HOME:  A  matron  is  wanted  to  super- 
intend the  Jewish  Convalescent  Home  at 
Torresdale,  near  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Maxi- 
mum capacity  is  twenty-five  patients. 
Trained  nurse  preferred.  In  making  ap- 
plication kindly  state  qualifications  and  pre- 
vious experience.  Apply  by  letter  to  Mrs. 
Albert  Wolf,  1511  N.  Sixteenth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

SECRETARY  for  social  welfare  agency. 
Wanted  a  man  of  experience  and  capacity. 
Suitable  salary  for  satisfactory  person. 
Box  3529  Survey. 

WANTED:  Leader  for  a  Young  Peo- 
ple's Society  on  Sunday  morning  by  a 
prominent  Jewish  Temple  in  New  York 
City.  Requirements:  Good  education  in 
general  and  Jewish  subjects  as  well  as 
knowledge  of  Social  Service.  Attractive 
personality.  Salary.  State  qualifications 
and  experience.    Box  3530  Survey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED:  By  a  woman  of  experience 
in  handicrafts,  and  executive  social  service, 
an  opening,  preferably  to  have  charge  of  a 
Social  Center  in  progressive  city  or  town. 
Best  references.     Address  3503  Survey. 

A  SUPERINTENDENT  of  a  New  York 
Orphanage,  seeks  a  field  of  greater  useful- 
ness; experienced  in  Cottage  and  Congre- 
gate plan.  Character  building  and  modern 
methods  predominate.  Excellent  Creden- 
tials.   Address  3483  Survey. 

WANTED:  By  a  woman  of  long  ex- 
perience as  institutional  superintendent  a 
similar  position  in  small  institution.  Best 
of  references.     Address  3518  Survey. 

INTERPRETER :  Eight  languages, 
wishes  position.  Social  Work  or  teaching, 
from  June  15.  Broad  experience  in  Europe 
and  America.  Highest  references.  Box 
3526  Survey. 

A  LADY  of  refinement  desires  position 
as  Superintendent  of  home  for  aged  people 
or  business  women's  club,  having  had  year's 
experience  in  this  work;  highest  refer- 
ences.   Box  3527  Survey. 


EXPERIENCED  CASE  WORKER 
wants  position  for  September  in,  or  near 
Minneapolis  —  visiting  Teacher,  Juvenile 
Probation  Officer,  Attendance  Officer,  or 
Hospital  Social  Service.  Address  3523 
Survey. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  TEACHER 
would  like  position  in  social  work  during 
the  summer  months.    Address  3522  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN :  University  training, 
institution  and  case  work  experience,  de- 
sires position  after  July  1st  in  Washington, 
Oregon,  or  California.  Address  3524  Sur- 
vey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN:  Trained  Social 
Worker,  with  several  years'  experience  in 
Hospital  Social  Work,  available  for  posi- 
tion after  July  first.    Address  3525  Survey. 

WANTED :  By  a  man  of  experience,  43, 
position  as  superintendent  of  child-caring 
institution,  or  director  child-welfare  work, 
after  September  1st.  Best  references.  Ad- 
dress 3521  Survey. 

POSITION  wanted  in  organization,  pub- 
lic health  or  welfare  work.  Very  successful 
in  raising  finances  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Address  3508  Survey. 

GRADUATE  of  University  Kindergarten 
training  school,  desires  position  in  children's 
work.  Two  years  institutional  experience. 
At  present  Cottage  Mother  in  Jewish 
Orphanage.     Address  3504  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  Normal  and  State 
University  graduate,  A.  B.,  M.A.  degrees; 
Instructor  of  Civics;  Playground  training; 
experienced  in  organizing  and  directing 
clubs,  desires  Social  Welfare  position,  with 
investigation,  organizing,  lecturing.  M. 
Garvin,  907  West  Hovey  Ave.,  Normal, 
Illinois. 

FURNISHED  APARTMENT 

WANTED  TO  RENT:  An  attractively 
furnished  apartment,  consisting  of  two  or 
four  rooms,  with  bath,  for  the  month  of 
August.  Address,  giving  particulars,  3520 
Survey. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  WANTED:  Tremendous 
demand  for  teachers — practically  all  sub- 
jects, all  sections  of  the  United  States — 
public  and  private  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Fisk  Teachers  Agency,  Steger 
Building,  Chicago. 

ADDRESSING  MACHINE 
FOR  SALE 

We  will  dispose  of  a  completely  new  out- 
fit of  one  addressing  machine  (Elliott) 
with  motor  and  counter  attachment,  3  oak 
cabinets  and  60  metal  trays.  This  equip- 
ment has  never  been  used  and  is  in  per- 
fect condition.  Cash  offers  only.  Imme- 
diate shipment.    Address  3419  Survey. 


BUY  YOUR   BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  bvt  we  handle 

all  current  publications 


s 
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LECTURES 


RABBI 
EMANUEL  STERNHEIM 

will  make  a  limited  number  of 
lecture  engagements.  Several 
summer  dates  June  first  to 
September  first  still  open.  For 
rates,  subjects,  and  open  dates, 
address  Rabbi  Sternheim, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


EDWARD  T.  DEVINE:  Lectures  and 
Consultation  Service.  Address  Miss  Brandt, 
Room  1202,  112  East  Nineteenth  Street, 
New  York. 


MARRIAGE  &8&&-5J 

Annie  Besant,  an 
Intensely  interesting  Brochure,  25c.  The 
Scarlet  Review  No.  1,  25c  each.  Diana,  a  Psy- 
cho-Physiological Sex  Essay,  25c.  The  Cruci- 
ble (agnostic).  4  different  samples,  10c. 

RAYMER'S  OLD  BOOK   STORE 

1330  First  Ave.  -  -  Seattle,  Wash. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Littings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 

TSANSACTIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  CO- 
OPERATIVE Convention.  300  pp.  $1.00.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Cooperative  League  of  America, 
2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberty  Immigration  League.  P.  O. 
Box  1261,  New  York.  Arguments  frea  on  re- 
quest 

Child  Welfare  Handbook.  Contains  Informa- 
tion of  value  to  health  officers,  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  teachers,  librarians,  visiting 
nurses  and  social  workers.  Illustrates  all 
the  educational  panels  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Association,  Inc.,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  36  pages  9x12,  60 
cents,  postpaid. 

The   Central   Council   of  Social   Agencies. 

By  Francis   H.   McLean.  From  author,   130 

East    22nd    street,    New  York.       Price,    75 
cents. 

Psychological  Analysis,  with  Case  Stud- 
ies. By  Margaret  J.  Hamilton,  4057  So. 
Figueroa  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Price  75  cts. 

The  Fundamentals  of  Citizenship.  Recon- 
struction pamphlet  No.  6,  National  Catholic 
War    Council,    1312    Massachusetts    Avenue, 

'    N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cmdit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass. 
Credit  Union  Assn.,  5  Park  Square. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  |1.50  a 
year;  published  hy  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly ;  $2  a  year ;  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  BO  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

(Continued  from  page  289) 

Amendment  has  taken  care  of  this  to  some 
extent  for  us. 

Locally  we  should  follow  Mr.  Hobson's 
advice  and  abolish  our  personal  property 
tax.  As  soon  as  practicable  and  the  strain 
of  the  war  expenditures  is  over  we  should 
cease  to  tax  ad  valorem  any  commodities  or 
evidences  of  debt  and  should  reduce  taxes 
on  buildings.  We  should  develop  our  land 
tax  and  improve  its  administration,  giving 
larger  powers  of  supervision  and  control  to 
the  state  boards.  We  must  recognize  the 
necessity  for  treating  all  taxing  officials, 
federal,  state  and  local,  as  part  of  a  special- 
ized service  that  can  be  performed  fairly 
only  by  men  of  experience  who  are  free  from 
any  improper  influence.  They  can  be  free 
only  if  their  tenure  is  secure. 

Lawson   Purdy. 

*  *    * 

Man  or  the  State 

A  Group  of  Essays.  B.  W.  Huebsch.  141 
pp.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.20. 
Mr.  Huebsch  has  rendered  a  service  to 
students  of  politics  by  bringing  out  this  cheap 
edition  of  famous  essays  by  Kropotkin, 
Buckle,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Tolstoy  and  Oscar  Wilde  before  Congress 
passes  legislation  to  make  their  distribution 
illegal — a  contingency  by  no  means  remote. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  one  or  two 
of  them,  these  papers  do  not  make  a  strictly 
anarchist  appeal  or  present  a  strictly  an- 
archist philosophy.  Nevertheless,  all  of  them 
contain  sentiments  which  Mr.  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer,  the  attorney-general,  to  judge  from 
his  report  on  sedition  in  the  United  States 
(Senate  document  No.  153)  would  condemn 
as  belonging  to  the  publications  which  are 
"  responsible  for  the  spread  of  the  Bolshevik, 
revolutionary  and  extreme  radical  doctrines 
in  this  country.  For  they  have  in  common 
a  searching  inquiry  into  the  authority  of  the 
state  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  an  exposition  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  duty  of  obedience  to  government 
and  other  moral  duties. 

*  *     * 

Untimely  Papers 

By    Randolph    Bourne.     B.    W.    Huebsch. 

230    pp.      Price    $1.50;    by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $1.70. 

In  the  outlook  tower  at  Edinburgh,  there 
is  an  old  Claude  Lorrain  mirror,  so  arranged 
that  it  reflects  on  a  round  table  in  sharpened 
outlines  the  life  of  the  city  around.  Such  a 
tower  and  such  a  mirror  were  Randolph 
Bourne's.  He  saw  the  social  and  intellectual 
life  of  his  time  through  a  blackened,  convex 
glass,  exaggerating  a  little  its  contrasts,  but 
also  permitting  a  wider  perspective  and 
clearer  outlines.  Thus  the  war — the  osten- 
sible subject  of  several  of  these  essays — was 
for  him  not  an  occasion  for  easy  historical 
generalizations  and  parallels,  but  for  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  the  behavior  of  his  fellow 
men  under  a  new  set  of  circumstances.  The 
truths  which  he  discovered  about  them,  as  is 
apt  to  be  the  case  with  unsuspected  truths, 
were  not  always  palatable;  and  at  times  his 
aloofness  from  affairs  was  judged  sufficient 
grounds  for  disregarding  or  curtly  dismissing 
his  diagnosis  of  society  and  its  ills.  But  he 
proved  right  in  many  of  the  pronouncements 
which  can  now  be  weighed  against  actual 
happenings;  and  for  this  reason  there  is 
hope  that  a  kindly  hearing  may  yet  be  given 
to  the  essays  here  reprinted.  These  include 
with  others  The  War  and  the  Intellectuals, 
an  article  which  was  much  discussed  when 
it  appeared  in  The  Seven  Arts  in  1917,  a 
criticism  of  John  Dewey's  articles  on  the 
war,  also  1917,  and  a  longer  unfinished 
fragment  on  the  state,  1918.  The  appeal  in 
all  these  papers  is  for  a  more  direct  and 
consistent     thought     on     current     problems. 

THE  WILLIAMS  FEINTING  OOsfPAXT,  NBW  TOM 


Statistics  ra  Business 

By    Horace    Secrist.     McGraw-Hill    Book 

Company.     137  pp.     Price  $1.75;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.95. 

Though  primarily  addressed  to  the  busi- 
ness executive,  this  short  treatise  on  the 
analysis,  charting  and  use  of  facts  is  of  in- 
terest also  to  the  social  executive;  at  least 
some  of  the  chapters  are.  What  the  author 
calls  a  first  requisite  for  the  solution  of 
every  problem,  certainly  is  this  in  the  case 
of  both — respect  for  the  truth.  Habitual  use 
of  good  statistical  methods  prevents  self-de- 
ception. Substitution  of  science  for  guess- 
work in  analyzing  problems  also  is  a  re- 
quirement in  both  business  and  social  work 
which  needs  still  to  be  emphasized.  The 
particular  methods  explained  by  Mr.  Secrist 
are  not  new;  but  they  are  presented  with 
commendable  clearness  and  brevity. 

•    *    * 
Human  Nature  in  Business 

By  Fred  C.  Kelly.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

279  pp.    Illustrated.    Price  $1.90;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $2.10. 

This  book  contains  articles  which  excited 
a  good  deal  of  interest  when  first  they  ap- 
peared in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
other  periodicals.  In  them  the  author  tells 
"  how  to  capitalize  your  every-day  habits 
and  characteristics."  Apart  from  their  orig- 
inal purpose,  the  studies  are  interesting  as 
side-lights  upon  crowd  psychology.  The 
writing  is  breezy  and  the  main  theses  are 
reinforced  by  many  telling  stories.      B.  L. 


CONFERENCES 


SOUTHERN  SOCIOLOGICAL 

THE  Southern  Sociological  Congress  which 
was  organized  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
eight  years  ago  held  its  annual  session  for 
the  current  year  in  Washington  May  9-13, 
with  a  modest  attendance  of  outside  dele- 
gates, but  with  excellent  audiences  at  some 
of  the  evening  sessions.  There  was  an  ex- 
traordinary list  of  prominent  speakers  such 
as  would  have  justified  a  much  larger  and 
more  general  audience.  Bishop  Theodore 
D.  Bratton,  Mississippi,  presided.  Among 
those  who  made  addresses  were:  George  W. 
Coleman  of  Boston,  Dr.  Shailor  Matthews, 
Chicago;  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  of  the 
American  Red  Cross;  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  William  L.  Poteat, 
North  Carolina;  Surgeon-General  Hugh  S. 
Cumming,  of  the  Federal  Public  Health 
Service;  Dr.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Fort  Newton,  recently  of  City  Temple  of 
London. 

The  conference  dealt  less  than  does  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  with 
practice  and  difficult  problems  and  rather 
more  with  inspiration  and  the  development 
of  social  conscience.  Prof.  Charles  A. 
Elwood,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions 
from  which  a  number  of  very  specific  reso- 
lutions were  presented  which  were  adopted 
by  the  conference  and  will  be  circulated 
from  time  to  time  as  issues  arise  through  the 
Washington  headquarters  of  the  conference. 
The  promoters  and  workers  in  the  con- 
ference feel  sufficiently  encouraged  by  the 
results  that  have  been  accomplished  to  initi- 
ate a  Southwestern  Conference  of  a  similar 
character.  It  is  anticipated  that  regional 
conferences  may  be  organized  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  that  these  will  be 
united  in  an  American  Sociological  Confer- 
ence which  the  southern  conference  has  vir- 
tually become  and  which,  in  fact,  it  was 
called  in  some  of  the  publicity  in  connection 
with  the  Washington  meeting. 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE   AMERICAN   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION   is 

a  professional  organization  of  four  thousand 
members.  Following  Its  war  work  It  is  enter- 
ing upon  a  peacetime  program  known  as  the 
"  Books  for  Everybody "  movement  for  which 
It  Is  making  an  appeal  for  a  two  million  dollar 
fund.  It  Is  rendering  library  service  to  the 
Merchant  Marine,  Coast  Guard  and  Lighthouses 
and  plans  to  promote  libraries  for  the  sixty 
million  people  now  wholly  or  practically  with- 
out libraries;  to  help  business  concerns  and 
factories  to  establish  libraries  in  their  plants; 
to  promote  the  use  of  good  books  on  American 
Ideals  and  traditions. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL.  WORKERS — Edna  G.  Henry, 
Pres.,  Social  Service  Department,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis;  Antoinette  Cannon,  Ex. 
Sec.  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Organi- 
zation to  promote  development  of  social  work 
In  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  Meeting 
with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR 
LEGISLATION — John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131, 
E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  Industrial  safety  and  health;  work- 
men's compensation,  health  insurance;  one 
day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY — 
Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  exec.  Sec'y;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
Infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nurs- 
ing; infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  and  school  age. 
AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  Agency  for 
organizing  and  strengthening  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and 
commercial  organizations;  and  for  training 
men  in  the  profession  of  community  leadership. 
Address  our  nearest  office— 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— Miss  Cora  M.  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers 
College,  New  York.  Organized  for  betterment 
of  conditions  In  home,  school,  Institution  and 
community.  Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres. ;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phlla.  Leaflets  free. 
P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  80c.  a  year.  Member- 
ship (entitles  to  Review  and  other  publica- 
tions), SI. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For  the 
conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education.  In- 
formation and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Mem- 
berships Include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Frank  J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y; 
36  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  35. 
OHLLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Dr.  L. 
Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean, 
Director.  To  arouse  public  interest  in  the 
health  of  school  children;  to  encourage  the 
systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools; 
to  develop  new  methods  of  Interesting  children 
in  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public 
health  workers  and  health  literature  for  chil- 
dren; to  advise  In  organization  of  local  child 
health    programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Organized  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1919,  to  conserve  the  values  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  to  help  people  of  all 
communities  employ  their  leisure  time  to  their 
best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
helps  in  organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the 
program  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will,  if  de- 
sired, serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity Itself,  through  the  community  commit- 
tee representative  of  community  interests,  de- 
termines policies  and  assumes  complete  control 
of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres. ;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres. ;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human 
Inheritances,  hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.      Literature   free. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE—  J.  E.  Gregg,  princi- 
•  pal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-pres. ;  F.  H.  Rogers, 
treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a 
State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  Illus- 
trated   literature. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  31 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y;  106  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission   on   the  Church   and   Social   Serv- 
ice;    Rev.    Worth    M.     Tippy,    exec,     sec'y; 
Rev.     F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research    sec'y; 
Miss  Inez  Cavert,  ass't  research  sec'y. 
Commission     on     International     Justice     and 

Goodwill;  Rev.  Henry  A.  Atkinson,  sec'y. 
Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life; 
Rev.  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner,  exec,  sec'y; 
Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Commission  on  Relations  with  France  and 
Belgium,  uniting  American  religious  agen- 
cies for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of 
the  Protestant  forces  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium. Chairman,  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown, 
105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn, 
chm.  Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  ad- 
vises, guides.  International  system  of  safe- 
guarding. Conducts  National  Americanization 
program. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DIS- 
ABLED MEN — John  Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  Fourth 
Ave.  at  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  crip- 
ples. Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work 
here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an 
enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the  physi- 
cally handicapped. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE     SOCIALIST    SOCIETY— 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  Secretary,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men 
and  women.  Annual  membership  33,  35,  and 
325;  Includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review." 
Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE — Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000 
with   314   branches.     Membership,   31  upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S      CHRISTIAN      ASSOCIATION— 600 

Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physi- 
cal, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  In- 
terests of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town 
and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  edu- 
cation; camps;  restrooms,  room  registries, 
boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study; 
secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  over- 
seas  work. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22d  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural Investigations;  legislation;  studies  of 
administration;  education;  delinquency,  health; 
recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes  quar- 
terly, "  The  American  Child."  Photographs, 
slides   and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION, 
INC. — Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  ex- 
hibit material  which  visualizes  the  principles 
and  conditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide 
service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  cam- 
paigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE — Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate  Medi- 
cal Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and 
Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y; 
50  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders, 
feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminol- 
ogy, war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.     "Mental  Hygiene";  quar. ;  32  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at  cost.     Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Allen  T.  Burns,  pres.,  New  York;  W.  H. 
Parker,  gen.  sec'y,  316  Plymouth  Court,  Chi- 
cago. General  organization  to  discuss  prin- 
ciples of  humanitarian  effort  and  Increase  effi- 
ciency of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  an- 
nual meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership  33.  48th 
annual  meeting  Milwaukee,  June,  1921.  Main 
Divisions  and  chairmen: 

Children — J.   Prentice  Murphy,   Philadelphia. 
Delinquents    and    Correction — Mrs.     Martha    P. 

Falconer,   Philadelphia. 
Health — Dr.   Richard  Bolt,   Baltimore. 
Public  Agencies  and  Institutions— R.  F.  Beasley, 

Raleigh. 
The  Family — Frances  Taussig,   New  York. 
Industrial      and      Economic      Conditions — Sopb- 

onisba  P.   Breckinridge,   Chicago. 
The    Local    Community — Howard    S.    Braucher, 

New  York. 
Mental  Hygiene— Dr.   Thomas  W.   Salmon,   New 

York. 
Organization   of  Social  Forces — Otto   W.   Davis, 

Minneapolis. 
Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America 

— Grace  Abbott,  Chicago. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 
— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y.  Address  130  East 
59th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  club;  recreation  and 
educational  work  in  non-sectarian  self-govern- 
ing groups  aiming  toward  complete  self-support- 
Monthly  publication,  "  The  Club  Worker."  $1 
a   year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH — NURSING — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique; to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  infor- 
mation. Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health 
Nurse,"  subscription  Included  in  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22d  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  work- 
ers organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  personnel  (no  fees)  and  to  work  con- 
structively through  members  for  professional 
standards. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY — Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Rush  Taggart,  treas. ;  Virgil 
V.  Johnson,  sec'y;  465  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York.  Composed  of  social  agencies  working  to 
guide  and  protect  travelers,  especially  women 
and    girls.      Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 
— 381  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles  J.  Hatfield, 
M.  D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education.  Institutions,  nursing 
problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosis 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  Publishers  "  Journal  of  the  Outdoor 
Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  and 
"  Monthly   Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  ser- 
vice among  Negroes,  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  127 
East  23d  St.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions 
of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains 
Negro   social   workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres. ;  64  W. 
Randolph  St  (Room  1003).  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self7governm9nt  in  the  work  shop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Offi- 
cial organ,  "  Life  and  Labor." 
PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y; 
1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighbor- 
hood and  community  center  activities  and  ad- 
ministration. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 
RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Educa- 
tion. Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Li- 
brary, Southern  Highland  Division.  "  The  pub- 
lications of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  Inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  its  work. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request." 
SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Chllds,  sec'y;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  city  manager  plan,  county 
gov't.     Pamphlets  free. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
A.  L.   Holsey,  acting  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
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We  call  to  your  attention  five  books  that  should  be  in  any  fairly  representative 
library.     They  add  evidence  that   the   Boni    &    Liveright    imprint    is    one    to 

look  for  on  a  book 


PRIMITIVE  SOCIETY 

by  Robert  H.  Lowie 

Assistant  Curator  of  Anthropology 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City 

This  volume  fills  the  insistent  demand,  which  has 
been  developing  for  many  years,  for  a  new  book 
which  would  give  the  general  reader  an  idea  of 
the  social  life  of  primitive  people  as  it  was  and  is, 
and  which  would  include  all  new  and  accumulated 
facts  on  the  subject.  Written  simply  enough  to 
interest  the  layman,  this  brilliant  book  will  be 
specially  useful  as  a  text  book  for  sociological 
study  and  for  those  interested  in  economics,  his- 
tory, politics,  psychology  and  comparative  juris- 
prudence.  ^^ 


g 


A  GENERAL  INTRODUCTION 
TO  PSYCHOANALYSIS 

by  Dr.  Sigmund  Freud 
Introduction  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall 

The  first  comprehensive  book  on  psychoanalysis. 
There  are  many  treatises  on  various  phases  of  the 
subject,  but  in. this  book  the  originator  of  this  new 
school  of  thought  at  last  sums  up  in  simple  lan- 
guage for  the  layman  and  in  one  volume,  all  that 
is  known  of  psychoanalysis.  He  explains  its  sig- 
nificance to  the  individual  and  to  society.  Dr. 
Smith  Ely  Jelliffe  states :  "  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
very  best  presentation  of  the  subject  with  which 
I  am  acquainted."  *..  -~ 
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DO  YOU 


Thoroughly      Understand 
What  You  Discuss? 

The  High  Cost  of  Living? 

Social  Unrest? 

What  Labor  Really 
Wants  ?  — Syndicalism,  So- 
cialism, The  Soviet,  Absen- 
tee Ownership,  etc.? 

"  An  invaluable  book  for  busi- 
ness men,  students,  public 
speakers,  political  organizations 
— yes,  for  all  who  wish  even  to 
pretend  to  be  posted  on  cur- 
rent events." 


J  "  Public  affairs  were  never  quite  so  public  as  they  are  today. 

■■  And  never  before  has  there  been  put  into  print  so  great  a  volume 
5  .    of  expert  opinion  on  social  and  industrial  subjects." 
5  — Washington  Star. 

5  CURRENT  SOCIAL 

I         AND  INDUSTRIAL  FORCES 

■J  By  Lionel  D.  Edie,  Colgate  University 

■H  Introduction  by  Prof.  James  Harvey  Robinson 

J*  "  Prof.  Edie  has  rendered  a  real  service." — Henry  P.  Fairchild  in  The 
mm  New  York  Evening  Post. 

mm  "  An  excellent  compendium." — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

■»  "  A  very  valuable  book." — Boston  Transcript. 

"  An  invaluable  book." — Boston  Post. 
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ALBANY:  THE  CRISIS  IN 

GOVERNMENT      by  Louis  Waldman 

Introduction  by  Seymour  Stedman 
Illustrated  by  six  cartoons 

This  unique  document  is  the  story  of  the  five  Socialist 
Assemblymen,  elected  by  the  people,  suspended 
by  a  coup  d'etat,  tried  and  expelled  by  their 
political  opponents,  in  the  year  1920.  It  is  not 
a  political  treatise  nor  a  defense  of  any  polit- 
ical party.  It  is  strongly  recommended  to 
lovers  of  dramatic  fiction,  for  it  is  more  amaz- 
ing and  interesting  in  fact  than  are  most 
novels. 
Second  Edition  $1.75 


■: 


THE  RELEASE  OF 

THE  SOUL  by  Gilbert  Carman 

The  author  declares  this  burning,  intensely  personal  ex- 
pression of  his  beliefs  and  discoveries  about 
life,  God  and  the  soul  to  be  the  finest  thing  he 
has  yet  accomplished.  It  is  as  beautiful  as  a 
poem,  as  thrilling  as  a  great  revelation;  it  re- 
veals how  men  and  women  may  live  so  that 
they  may  get  the  greatest  richness  out  of  life. 
This  is  the  first  of  the  author's  books  to  be 
published  in  America  before  appearing  in 
England. 

$1.75 
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THE  wand  of  Manitou,  the  story  of  the  /elopment  of  a 
great  American  health  resort  by  public  ente  .ise,  will  be  told 
by  Bruno  Lasker  in  the  June  magazine  numbt. .  of  the  Survey. 
Arthur  Gleason,  in  the  same  issue,  brings  the  story  of  the  Whitley 
councils  to  date,  and  Simon  N.  Patten,  basing  his  conclusions  upon 
the  army  figures  and  records,  points  out  the  need  of  reestimating  our 
present  social  theories. 


ALL  ROUND   AND  FOURTH  DIMENSION 

A"  LARGE  manufacturing  concern  "  advertises  in  big 
letters  on  an  expensive  inside  page  of  a  New  York 
paper  for  a  "  personnel  nurse,"  preferably  a  woman 
with  A.  E.  F.  experience,  who  "  must  be  registered,  have 
pleasing  personality,  tact,  judgment  and  ability  to  organize 
and  direct  social  and  recreational  activities  among  factory 
workers."  Evidently  they  forgot  to  mention  that  she  must 
also  be  an  expert  accountant,  thoroughly  understand  their 
manufacturing  process  and  be  competent  to  direct  the  sales 
staff. 

MEXICO'S  LABOR  ENVOY 

THE  status  of  labor  in  Mexico's  new  regime  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  first  official  envoys  to  reach  the 
United  States  is  Luis  N.  Morones,  formerly  head  of  the 
Mexican  Federation  of  Labor,  and  now  general  secretary  of 
the  Mexican  Labor  party.  To  a  representative  of  the  Survey, 
however,  Mr.  Morones  emphasized  the  moderation  of  the  aims 
of  the  new  government.  He  said :  "  Mexicans  are  anxious  to 
show  the  world  that  they  are  not  going  to  jump  from  one 
tyranny  to  another.  That  the  Labor  party  has  become  one  of 
the  two  strongest  political  parties  in  the  country,  sharing  honors 
with  the  Liberal  Constitutionalists,  and  that  the  party  is  in 
excellent  standing  with  the  provisional  government  does  not 
mean  that  Mexico  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  labor  interests.  It 
means  that  we  are  going  to  have  impartiality.  Under  Car- 
ranza  favoritism  was  the  rule.  A  few  men  were  enabled  to 
make  enormous  sums  of  money  and  to  control  the  nation.  The 
present  government  aims  to  deal  fairly  with  all  classes.  It  is 
not  hostile  towards  the  capitalists.  It  will  give  ample  guaran- 
tees of  protection  to  any  man  who  wishes  to  carry  on  an  honest 
business.  It  will  try  to  bring  about  a  better  level  of  prosperity 
and  education,  to  harmonize  labor  and  capital,  and  to  establish 
friendly  international  relations,  especially  with  the  United 
States.  As  for  the  radical  labor  element,  it  willingly  supports 
a  government  of  these  moderate  aims  because  of  its  firm  belief 
in  the  integrity  of  the  leaders,  de  la  Huerta  and  General 
Obregon.  We  trust  that  we  are  entering  upon  an  era  of  gov- 
ernment whose  whole  tendency  is  not  to  destroy,  but  to  build." 

FOR  CONNECTICUT'S  CHILDREN 

THE  Child  Welfare  Commission  of  Connecticut  which 
is  to  report  to  the  next  legislature  on  the  conditions  of 
child  life  in  the  state,  promises  to  mark  an  epoch  in 
the  child-caring  work  of  that  state.     Dean  W.  P.  Ladd  of  the 
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Berkeley  JDivinity  School,  Middletown,  is  chairman  of  the 
commission  and  its  membership  contains  a  number  of  the  best 
experts  in  the  state.  Prof.  Henry  P.  Fairchild,  now  of  New 
York  University  and  formerly  of  Yale,  is  in  charge  of  the 
executive  staff.  An  excellent  expert  service  has  been  secured 
for  the  necessary  field  work.  The  legislature  and  the  Board 
of  Control  with  a  generosity  which  has  not  been  equalled  for 
similar  work  in  any  other  state  have  appropriated  $20,000  for 
the  expenses  of  the  commission. 

While  the  scope  of  the  commission  is  as  broad  as  the  whole 
field  of  child  welfare,  it  has  been  determined  to  subordinate 
those  questions  of  health  and  education  which  are  already  re- 
ceiving attention  in  other  ways  and  to  concentrate  on  ques- 
tions of  mental  defect,  juvenile  delinquency,  institutional  care 
and  placing-out  of  dependent  children,  probation,  the  special 
care  of  neglected  children  and  other  problems  which  arise  in 
connection  with  children  who  are  public  charges  or  at  least 
must  be  cared  for  outside  their  own  homes. 

In  the  hope  of  helping  to  prepare  public  opinion  for  a  favor- 
able reception  of  the  report  of  the  commission,  the  State  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  devoted  its  opening  session  on  the 
evening  of  May  23  to  the  subject  of  child  welfare. 

THE    GO-BETWEENS  OF    INDUSTRY 

RELIANCE  upon  business  depression  and  consequent 
glutting  of  the  labor  market  found  no  place  in  the 
remedial  prescriptions  offered  last  week  in  Chicago  at  the 
second  annual  convention  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Associa- 
tion of  America.  The  go-betweens  of  modern  industry — 
employment  managers,  industrial  engineers,  and  other  officials 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  "  labor  stabilization  " — two 
thousand  of  them — exchanged  views  on  how  to  "  get  men  to 
work  together  effectively,"  as  Dean  L.  C.  Marshall  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  defined  their  job. 

Sherman  Rogers,  a  former  Oregon  lumberjack,  placed  -the 
blame  for  radical  agitation,  and  for  the  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion resulting  therefrom,  squarely  at  the  doors  of  management, 
and  particularly  of  labor  managers  for  neglecting  to  keep 
employes  informed  as  to  the  fundamental  conditions  determin- 
ing industrial  success  or  failure.  "  If  you  want  to  see  the 
real  cause  of  bolshevism,"  he  advised  the  delegates,  "  take  a 
good  squint  into  your  mirror  when  you  go  back  to  the  hotel." 

Sidney  Hillman,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America,  asserted  that  the  worker  today  wants 
an  opportunity  for  responsibility  in  industry,  for  functional 
participation.  He  emphasized  the  need  for  the  technical 
expert  rather  than  the  orator  to  solve  industrial  troubles.  "  If 
Foster,  Fitzpatrick,  Gompers  or  Hillman  can  take  thousands 
of  men  off  their  jobs,  it  is  not  because  of  their  autocratic 
power,  but  because  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  jobs," 
he  declared.  This  view  was  shared  by  Whiting  Williams, 
former  employment  manager  of  the  Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel 
Company,  who  said  the  worker  wants  his  welfare  work  on  the 
job,  not  simply  in  the  office  or  in  the  medical  dispensary. 

The  foreman  was  regarded  by  the  delegates  as  the  most 
difficult  problem  in  their  field.  Leroy  Kramer,  vice-president 
of  the  Willys-Overland  Company;  A.  C.  Horrocks,  director 
of  education,  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  and 
Dudley  Kennedy,  former  labor  manager  of  the  Hog  Island 
shipyard,  urged  enlightenment  of  foremen — the  most  numer- 
ous class  of  executive — regarding  the  policy  of  the  firms  wno 
pay  them.  Group  leadership  in  industry  as  an  outgrowth  of 
collective  negotiation  between  management  and  worker  was 
predicted  by  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation. 

CHARLOTTE  ANITA  WHITNEY 

THE   circulation   of   a  pamphlet  entitled   The   Case   of- 
Charlotte  Anita  Whitney,  written  by  Franklin   Hich- 
born,  reveals  the  wide-spread  indignation  that  has  been 
aroused  throughout  the  country  by  the  sentence  of  an  active 


social  worker,  vice-president  of  the  Public  Welfare  League 
of  Alameda  county,  California,  to  from  one  to  fourteen 
years  in  the  penitentiary  under  the  criminal  syndicalism  law 
of  that  state.  Miss  Whitney  has  served  for  more*  than 
seven  years  as  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Oakland ;  she  has  been  active  in  running  race  track 
gamblers  out  of  the  state,  in  upholding  the  red  light 
abatement  act  and  in  advocating  state-wide  prohibition  and 
woman  suffrage.  Her  prosecution  came  as  the  result  of 
membership  in  the  Communist  Labor  party.  Four  counts  in 
the  indictment,  charging  criminal  syndicalism  and  various  acts 
of  violence  or  justification  of  violence,  were  dismissed.  People 
who  believe  in  freedom  of  thought  and  action  in  California 
are  protesting  vigorously  against  the  use  of  this  law  to  prose- 
cute citizens  in  the  manner  in  which  Miss  Whitney  was 
prosecuted.  The  man  who  introduced  the  law  into  the  legis- 
lature said  later: 

The  purpose  of  the  criminal  syndicalism  law  was  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  thought  and  action.  If  the  operation  of  the  law  is  such 
as  to  defeat  this  freedom  of  thought  and  action  and  to  deny  the  right 
of  free  speech,  then  it  ought  to  be  repealed. 

The  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Hichborn,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
vigorous  champions  of  civic  reform  in  California,  more  than 
confirms  the  confidence  of  Miss  Whitney's  friends  who  stood 
by  her  before  the  facts  were  known.  A  first-hand  interpreta- 
tion of  the  case  from  the  beginning  will  be  published  in  an 
early  issue  of  the  Survey. 

UNCLE  SAM'S   MAIL   CARRIERS 

A  PREMIUM  on  inexperience  is  a  novelty  in  employment 
practice.  It  is  in  effect,  however,  in  no  less  an  organi- 
zation than  the  United  States  Post  Office.  The  present 
publicity  campaign  of  the  unions,  pledged  not  to  strike,  is 
bringing  out  the  facts  of  the  situation.  Under  the  law  it  is 
provided  that  the  auxiliary  who  is  hired  for  temporary  serv- 
ice is  paid  60  cents  an  hour,  while  the  hourly  wage  of  the 
regular  employe  in  the  entrance  grade  is  only  41^  cents.  The 
result,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Postmaster  Patten  of 
New  York  city  before  the  Joint  Commission  on  Postal 
Salaries,  is  that  the  mail  which  is  so  vital  a  factor  in  every 
citizen's  personal  and  business  life  is  handled  by  many  men 
who  "  belong  to  what  may  be  termed  the  floating  labor  of  the 
city.  They  lack  in  industry,  efficiency  and  honesty.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  remove  many  of  them  summarily  for  dif- 
ferent offenses,  including  theft,  which  has  been  very  common." 
Within  the  last  year  there  have  been  employed  approximately 
12,000  temporary  workers  in  the  New  York  post  office  alone. 

Regular  postal  clerks  and  carriers  enter  the  service  at  a 
salary  of  $23.07  a  week,  and  the  highest  automatic  grade,  at- 
tained by  years  of  service,  is  $31.73.  There  are  other  re- 
spects besides  low  pay  in  which  postal  workers'  employment 
is  less  favorable  than  that  of  private  employes  working  under 
union  agreements.  Overtime  is  paid  for  only  at  the  regular 
rate,  and  70  per  cent  of  the  clerks  employed  have  night 
"  tours  "  for  which  they  are  paid  only  the  regular  hourly  rate. 

Supervisory  officials  also  are  underpaid.  Some  of  the  highest 
executive  officers  in  the  New  York  office  are  receiving  less  today 
than  their  predecessors  received  forty  years  ago.  The  maximum 
salary  paid  to  any  supervisory  official  in  the  New  York  office, 
other  than  the  postmaster  and  the  assistant  postmaster,  is 
$64.61  a  week.  Superintendents  of  terminal  stations  employ- 
ing in  some  cases  more  than  a  thousand  men  receive  only 
$46.15  to  $54.52  a  week,  while  superintendents  of  smaller 
stations  receive  in  some  cases  as  little  as  $37  a  week.  What 
business  house  would  think  of  treating  its  executives  in  this 
way,  ask  the  New  York  postal  employes. 

Since  the  unions  cannot  make  use  of  the  strike  and  since 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Postal  Salaries,  created  fourteen 
months  ago  to  correct  the  acknowledged  deficiency  in  postal 
salaries,  has  failed  to  report,  the  only  recourse  of  the  employes; 
is  an  appeal  to  public  opinion,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  a 
wage  increase  from  Congress  during  the  present  session. 
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POOR  RELATIONS 

A  NUMBER  of  social  workers  have  been  puzzled  lately 
by  receiving  letters  of  appeal  from  Europe,  chiefly  from 
Austria,  the  senders  of  which  are  entirely  unknown  to 
them.  In  some  cases  the  same  letter  has  been  received  by  a 
number  of  people,  and  the  question  is  frequently  asked  whether 
or  not  these  appeals  are  genuine  and  should  be  heeded.  The 
explanation  is  simple.  About  a  year  ago,  the  American  Relief 
Administration  instituted  in  a  number  of  European  cities 
American  food  warehouses  on  which  American  friends  and 
relatives  of  families  in  these  localities  were  encouraged  to  send 
drafts  so  as  to  diminish  the  wasteful  and  uneconomic  direct 
sending  of  food  parcels  which  clogged  the  post  office.  For 
several  months  the  results  were  watched,  and  it  was  found  that 
people  continued  use  of  the  parcel  post  in  preference  to  the 
draft  organization.  Reported  delays  in  the  transmission  of 
these  drafts  and,  in  some  cases,  reports  that  the  food  stores 
of  the  administration  were  of  an  unsatisfactory  quality  prob- 
ably had  something  to  do  with  this.  Thereupon  Mr.  Hoover 
encouraged  the  clients  of  the  administration  abroad,  especially 
in  Austria  where  the  relief  which  it  was  possible  to  give  by 
organized  charity  was  hopelessly  inadequate,  to  write  to  their 
friends  and  relatives  in  the  United  States  and  ask  them  to 
send  food  drafts.  The  Relief  Administration  itself  provided 
printed  postcards  for  this  purpose.  The  thing  immediately 
took  hold,  and  the  people  of  the  hungry  nations  raked  their 
memories  for  persons  they  had  known  of  in  America.  The 
most  popular  cabaret  song  in  Vienna  today  is  one  entitled: 
Haben  Sie  Einen  Onkel  in  Amerihaf  (Have  You  an  Uncle 
in  America?).  Undoubtedly  certain  individuals,  and  perhaps 
charitable  societies,  in  Vienna  have  in  some  way  got  hold  of 
American  mailing  lists  and  address  their  postcards — in  some 
cases  long  and  very  appealing  letters — broadcast  to  persons  they 
have  never  met  and  do  not  even  know  by  reputation. 

LAND  REFORM  IN  GREECE 

THE  Greek  parliament  has  passed  into  law  with  slight 
modifications  decrees  concerning  land  redistribution 
which,  in  time  of  crisis,  the  provisional  government 
headed  by  Mr.  Venizelos  had  issued  from  its  temporary  seat  at 
Salonika.  They  embody  an  emancipation  from  feudalism 
which  even  in  this  time  of  general  change  and  upheaval  few 
of  the  smaller  nations  of  Europe  have  yet  accomplished. 

All  large  rural  estates  are  subject  to  expropriation  to  two- 
thirds  of  their  area,  provided  the  remaining  third  does  not 
exceed  100  hectares  (not  quite  250  acres).  The  land  thus 
nationalized  is  not,  however,  passed  on  to  individual  ownership 
by  others,  but  to  cooperative  organizations  of  farmers  only,  so 
that  the  advantages  of  control  over  a  large  area  over  produc- 
tion in  small  holdings,  where  such  advantages  obtain,  shall  not 
be  lost.  The  "  right  to  land  "  is  not  interpreted  as  universal 
and  of  equal  force  for  all  citizens,  but  several  classes  of  ap- 
plicants are  created  which  in  each  case  must  be  satisfied  in  the 
order  of  their  preferential  status,  as  follows:  tenants  resident 
on  the  estate,  their  widows  if  they  have  at  least  one  son,  previ- 
ous tenants  who  have  left  not  more  than  ten  years  ago,  resi- 
dents of  adjoining  villages  if  insufficient  land  is  available  for 
their  use,  other  intending  newcomers  if  approved  by  the  min- 
istry of  agriculture.  Applicants  must  either  be  farmers  or 
engaged  in  some  craft  useful  to  a  rural  community;  if  the 
latter,  they  are  entitled  to  a  home  and  a  garden.  Each  farmer 
applicant  is  to  receive  a  holding  of  sufficient  extent,  taking  into 
iccount  differences  of  fertility  and  other  local  conditions,  to 
ensure  an  adequate  livelihood  for  a  family.  This  constitutes 
a  range  of  from  twenty  to  thirty-seven  acres.  Each  small 
holding  thus  created  becomes  inalienable  and  indivisible.  The 
state  alone  holds  a  mortgage  paid  off  by  gradual  install- 
ments which  may  extend  over  thirty  years. 

The  expropriation  procedure  is  interesting.  The  initiative, 
in  every  case,  must  come  from  the  minister  of  agriculture, 
but  a  local  commission  or  land  court  assesses  the  compensation  ; 


an  appeal  against  its  order  may  be  lodged  with  a  district  court 
whose  decision  is  binding.  The  compensation  is  paid  in  state 
bonds  which  contain  certain  special  guarantees. 

Objections  to  this  law,  as  summarized  by  Charles  Vellay  in 
the  Paris  Temps,  are  principally  three:  that  it  attacks  the 
principle  of  private  property;  that  the  compensation  provided 
for  is  inadequate  since  it  is  based  on  pre-war  prices  with  a 
maximum  bonus  of  30  per  cent  and  takes  no  account  of  im- 
provements which  may  have  been  made  since;  that  it  places  a 
premium  on  old-fashioned  peasant  methods  of  agriculture  in- 
stead of  encouraging  modern,  scientific  methods.  The  gov- 
ernment, in  addition  to  the  obvious  arguments  in  favor  of 
public  necessity  as  against  private  interest,  states  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  large  land  owners  have  done  very  little  to 
promote  scientific,  intensive  cultivation,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment expects  a  much  larger  measure  of  cooperation  from  co- 
operative associations  of  small  farmers  whom  it  will  be  in  a 
position  to  educate  and  aid.  Moreover,  large  estates  well 
farmed  by  their  owners  are  not  to  be  interfered  with  but 
only  those  which  are  undercultivated  will  be  recommended  for 
expropriation.  Although  the  law  does  not  precisely  state  this, 
it  is  more  particularly  absentee  landlordism  which  it  is  in- 
tended   to   abolish. 

WHEAT,  WAGES  AND  CREDITS 

AN"  intelligent  observer  with  psychological  training  could 
easily  have  foreseen  the  conditions  regarding  farm  labor 
which  at  the  present  time  confront  the  United  States; 
for  they  arose  from  war-time  conditions  with  logical  necessity. 
But  farmers  are  not  psychologists,  and  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, state  and  federal,  were  too  busy  during  the  war  getting 
the  largest  possible  production  from  the  country  to  prepare  for 
the  later  effects  of  their  actions  and  to  prevent  the  serious 
slump  in  food  production  which  has  actually  taken  place  and 
which,  to  judge  from  reports,  is  becoming  even  worse.  Such 
is  the  contagion  of  emotional  states  that  an  economic  cause 
of  non-production  by  degrees  becomes  exaggerated  almost 
out  of  recognition.  Thus,  when  profiteering  is  made 
the  hue  and  cry  throughout  the  country,  every  one  in  self- 
protection  squeezes  out  of  a  reluctant  customer,  the  highest 
price  he  can,  or,  if  he  be  a  wage-earner,  from  his  employer  the 
highest  wage — a  price  or  wage,  sometimes,  which  has  no  justi- 
fication in  actual  increase  of  costs,  but  is  dictated  by  fear  of 
future  advances. 

The  attraction  of  the  city  for  country  boys  is  another  point 
that  might  have  been  foreseen.  It  was  obvious  that  boys 
returned  with  the  army  who  had  come  in  contact  not  only 
with  the  stimulation  of  city  life,  but  also  with  the  viewpoint 
of  industrial  workers,  should  hesitate  to  return  to  the  monotony 
and  long  hours  of  farm  labor,  more  especially  if  employment 
awaited  them  in  the  city  with  open  arms  and  at  a  remunera- 
tion they  had  not  dreamed  of  in  their  days  of  rural  work. 
Fred  Shamberger,  vice-president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Land 
Bank  in  Baltimore,  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Woods,  president  of  the 
Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture,  the  other  d<iy 
bemoaned  the  fact  that  the  shipyards,  factories  and  railroads 
took  away  farm  labor,  but  had  to  admit  that  the  wages  they 
offered  were  almost  twice  those  offered  by  the  farmers.  A 
writer  in  the  New  York  Times  says  the  Negro  farm  laborer 
of  the  South  "  has  been  falsely  educated  to  a  new  standard  of 
wages  and  production.  The  cause  can  be  directly  traced  to 
war  industries  and  war  contracts."  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
district  of  which  Cleveland  is  the  center,  "  the  situation  is  so 
serious,"  writes  another  correspondent,  "  that  a  bitter  struggle 
is  going  on  between  the  farming  and  industrial  organizations 
for  the  labor  supply.  .  .  .  One  will  not  find  half  a  dozen 
young  men  on  the  farms  in  a  full  day's  travel." 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  evidence,  and  still  easier  to 
blame  the  boys  for  deserting  the  farms.  But  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  It  should  have  been  evident  even  so  long  as 
a  year  ago  that  the  area  under  crops  this  spring  would  have 
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to  be  reduced  since  there  was  no  new  labor  supply  in  prospect 
and  the  forces  that  had  come  to  the  rescue  from  a  patriotic 
motive  were  diminishing.  Absolutely  nothing  was  done  to 
meet  so  serious  a  menace  to  the  food  supply  of  the  nation. 
And  even  now,  apart  from  the  thorough  combing  of  country 
towns  by  the  federal  Department  of  Agriculture  for  temporary 
aid,  there  is  no  adequate  policy  to  avert  it.  Though  wages 
have  risen  considerably  and  are  still  rising — they  are  now  up  to 
$80  and  $100  a  month  in  some  of  the  middle  western  states — 
the  labor  offer  seems  to  be  from  20  to  25  per  cent  short. 
What,  apparently,  the  conservative  rural  districts  have  as  yet 
entirely  failed  to  realize  is  that  this  summer  they  are  not 
merely  in  competition  with  an  unusual  demand  for  labor  in 
industry,  but  that  the  value  of  the  dollar  has  been  cut  in  half 
since  191 4,  and  that  the  only  remedy  for  them  lies  in  a  com- 
mensurate raising  of  prices.  If  they  cannot  obtain  such  prices 
by  individual  bargaining,  their  only  hope  lies  in  association. 
The  consuming  public  has  to  be  forced  to  recognize  that  profit- 
eering is  not  the  main  or  the  most  important  factor  in  high 
prices  for  food  and  that  it  cannot  live  if  it  refuses  workers 
on  the  land,  whether  they  be  owners,  tenants  or  laborers,  the 
living  wage  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Only  second  to  the  labor  problem  in  importance  for  the 
average  American  farmer  is  the  problem  of  credit.  This 
was  forcibly  brought  out  at  the  recent  All  American 
Farmer-Labor  Cooperative  Conference  held  in  Chicago, 
when  plans  were  formulated  to  promote  banking  and  credit 
agencies  similar  to  the  Raiffeisen  banks  of  Germany  and  other 
European  countries,  to  aid  both  farmers  and  industrial  workers. 
Nine  states  only  so  far  have  credit  union  laws,  and  the  confer- 
ence decided  to  urge  upon  the  legislatures  of  other  states  the 
enactment  of  laws  which  will  legalize  them.  The  principle 
upon  which  these  banks  operate  has  at  various  times  been 
explained  in  the  Survey  and  is  becoming  more  widely  appre- 
ciated every  year.  The  substantial  success  of  existing  credit 
unions,  notably  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  also  has 
contributed  to  this. 

In  two  articles  recently  contributed  by  Frederic  C.  Howe  to 
the  labor  press,  the  importance  of  cooperative  action  in  the 
provision  of  credit  and  banking  facilities  for  farmers  and 
workingmen  is  brought  out.  It  is  the  common  helplessness  of 
both  that  is  bringing  them  together.  Tenant  and  owning 
farmer  are  exposed  to  extortion  by  unscrupulous  country 
bankers,  often  through  credit  needs  which  are  quite  small  but 
vital  to  their  business;  city  workers,  through  ill  health  and 
unemployment — and  more  frequently  now  through  the  neces- 
sity of  purchasing  a  home  forced  upon  them  by  scarcity  of 
houses — are  oppressed  by  loan  sharks  who  even  in  these  days 
of  anti-profiteering  legislation  are  able  often  to  get  away  with 
interest  in  three  ciphers  on  short  loans.  Mr.  Howe  complains 
that  Congress  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  delegations  and  com- 
mittees that  have  come  before  it  urging  the  national  promotion 
of  credit  banks  such  as  exist  all  over  Europe ;  and  believes  that 
such  a  measure  will  be  successfully  introduced  only  after 
farmers  and  workers  have  gained  an  impressive  congressional 
representation. 

In  the  meantime,  cooperative  banking  opportunities  are 
being  organized  by  the  trade  unions  of  Seattle,  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  of  America;  and  there  is  a  strong  movement  for 
their  establishment  among  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  who 
have  learned  of  the  great  success  of  the  three  hundred  credit 
unions  in  the  Canadian  provinces  where,  since  the  inception  of 
the  movement  twenty  years  ago,  not  a  dollar  has  been  lost.  In 
New  York,  the  resources  of  the  credit  unions  last  year 
increased  by  100  per  cent;  the  assets  of  the  59  unions  in 
Massachusetts  last  year  amounted  to  nearly  three  million 
dollars;  in  North  Carolina  they  more  than  double  every  year. 
Some  65,000  credit  unions  in  existence  the  world  over  between 
them  have  a  membership  of  fifteen  million  and  an  annual 
turnover  of  more  than  seven  billion  dollars,  thus  exercising  a 
financial  power  which  will  soon  have  to  be  reckoned  with  as 
a  great  economic  influence. 


To  Governor  Smith 

YOU  had  a  great  chance  last  week,  and  you  made  the 
most  of  it.  Hereafter  the  New  Yorker  who  travels, 
when  shamed  by  the  names  of  Lusk  and  Sweet  and  Ste- 
venson, will  be  able  to  point  to  your  vetoes  and  hold  up 
his  head.  Probably  you  would  think  it  a  joke  to  be  compared 
with  John  Milton  or  Daniel  De  Foe  or  Sidney  Smith,  though 
you  have  yourself,  in  one  of  these  messages,  quoted  the  words 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  But  the  fact  is  that  all  of  these  men 
owe  their  high  place  as  prose  writers  partly  to  the  accident  that 
in  their  time  also  there  were  men  like  the  authors  and  instiga- 
tors of  the  Sweet-Lusk  bills,  who  gave  them  just  such  chances 
as  you  had  to  defend  freedom  and  to  denounce  bigotry. 

Whether  you  have  written  prose  masterpieces  in  these  veto 
messages  it  is  difficult  to  tell  from  the  fragmentary  para- 
graphs printed  in  the  newspapers;  but  the  samples  read  re- 
markably well.  "  The  safety  of  this  government  and  its 
institutions,"  you  rightly  say,  "  rests  upon  the  reasoned  and 
devoted  loyalty  of  its  people*  It  does  not  need  for  its 
defences  a  system  of  intellectual  tyranny  which,  in  the  en- 
deavor to  choke  error  by  force,  must  of  necessity  crush  truth 
as  well.  The  profound  sanity  of  the  American  people  has 
been  demonstrated  in  many  a  crisis,  and  I,  for  one,  do  not 
believe  that  governmental  dictation  of  what  may  and  may 
not  be  taught  is  necessary  to  achieve  a  continuance  of  the 
patriotism  of  our  citizenship  and  its  loyal  support  of  the 
government  and  its  institutions."     These  bills  attempted : 

(1)  to  legislate  a  minority  political  party  out  of  existence;  (2) 
to  disqualify  men  elected  to  office  if  they  are  of  a  party  under  the 
ban;  (3)  to  make  easy  the  arbitrary  exclusion  of  a  minority  from  the 
legislature  at  the  opening  of  the  session;  (4)  to  confer  on  admin- 
istrative officials  the  power  to  prohibit  any  teaching  of  which  they 
disapprove;  (5)  to  take  from  teachers  their  right  to  freedom  of 
thought,  saddling  upon  them  an  odious  licensing  system  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  any  recognized  and  legitimate  test  of  character  and 
competence;  and  (6)  to  set  up  in  the  office  of  the  attorney-general 
a  permanent  irresponsible  secret  police  spy  system. 

You  have  killed  all  these  vicious  bills,  but  you  have  done 
much  more.  At  some  future  session  the  legislature  may  try 
to  pass  these  or  similar  bills  over  your  veto.  Your  vigorous 
and  pithy  remarks  will  make  any  such  performance  difficult. 
It  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  bills  are  never  heard  of  again. 

What  you  have  done,  at  any  rate,  is  more  than  to  kill 
these  bills.  You  have  punctured  an  absurdity.  You  have 
restored  a  sense  of  proportion.  You  have  spoken  words  of 
truth  and  soberness  at  a  time  when  untruth  and  insanity 
are  still  abroad.  You  have  stripped  the  mantle  of  patriotism 
from  the  charlatan;  you  have  made  the  patrioteer  appear  the 
ridiculous  creature  that  he  is.  You  have  brought  public  dis- 
cussion in  this  state  back  into  the  domain  of  reality  and  com- 
mon sense.  You  have  made  it  difficult  for  a  legislative  com- 
mittee, discredited  in  its  own  political  field,  to  regain  its  lost 
prestige  by  a  foray  into  an  economic  field  for  which  it  is  even 
more  obviously  disqualified  at  the  start. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  justifiable  unrest — which  is  now 
to  be  investigated — as  well  as  unjustifiable  unrest — such  as  has 
heretofore  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  Lusk  Committee. 
There  is.  There  is.  Now  that  the  precious  remedies  devised 
by  the  Lusk  Committee  for  dealing  with  unjustifiable  unrest 
have  been  thrown  upon  the  refuse  heap,  to  rot  until  the  fields 
of  thought  need  such  fertilizer,  the  committee  is  to  turn  to  the 
search  for  perhaps  more  popular  remedies  for  the  unrest  which 
they  think  justifiable. 

After  all,  Governor,  they  may  find  something.  The  past  is 
not  encouraging,  but  unrest  is  a  big  pool,  and  the  fishing  is 
good.  If  they  should  land  a  profiteer  or  two,  you  and  the  people 
of  the  state  need  not  be  surprised.  Keep  your  fountain  pen 
filled,  however,  for  such  veto  messages  as  the  six  of  last  week; 
for  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  those  who  take  so  naturally 
De  Foe's  "  shortest  way  with  Dissenters,"  and  fall  into  those 
fallacies  which,  as  Sidney  Smith  says,  "  pass  readily  in  tht 
world  for  sense  and  virtue,  while  in  truth  they  tend  only  to 
fortify  error  and  encourage  crime,"  will  not  fail  to  give  you 
further  choice  opportunities  to  serve  the  public.        E.  T.  D. 
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EDUCATION  in  this  country  is  sick.  It  is  not 
merely  indisposed,  it  is  sick.  It  has  measles,  whoop- 
ing cough,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  scro- 
fula, erysipelas  —  like  the  man  in  Jerome's  story, 
everything  but  housemaid's  knee.  Perhaps  it  has  that.  Ac- 
companying all  these,  and  aggravating  them,  is  malnutri- 
tion. Education  is  under-nourished.  It  isn't  getting  enough 
to  eat. 

A  clinic  to  diagnose  its  various  ailments  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington last  week.  This  clinic  was  convened  at  the  call  of  the 
United  States  commissioner  of  education,  Philander  P.  Clax- 
ton.  It  lasted  for  three  days  and  was  attended  not  only  by 
professional  doctors — educators,  but  also  by  friends  of  the 
patient — citizens  and  laymen.  The  doctors  were  in  the  ma- 
jority and  controlled  the  examination.  The  friends  stood 
around  and  wept. 

Consider  these  facts:  Last  winter  18,000  school  buildings 
were  closed  for  lack  of  teachers.  The  doors  of  these  build- 
ings were  locked  and  the  children  were  absent.  Between  300,- 
OOO  and  400,000  pupils  were  deprived  of  their  schooling  by 
this  means.  Moreover,  45,000  other  schools  were  able  to  keep 
open  only  by  having  "  makeshift "  teachers — mostly  young 
girls  who  possessed  little  or  no  qualifications.  Mr.  Claxton 
estimates  that  next  fall  120,000  new  teachers  will  be  needed — 
slightly  fewer  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  teaching 
positions  in  the  country.  Of  these,  normal  schools  will  sup- 
ply 20,000,  colleges  and  universities  10,000;  90,000  positions 
will  thus  either  go  unfilled  or  be  filled  by  stenographers  and 
high  school  graduates.  In  some  communities  the  situation  is 
desperate.  A  single  county  in  Pennsylvania  reported  not  long 
ago  that  fifty-three  of  its  rural  schools  were  entirely  without 
teachers. 

Consider  further:  Teachers  are  not  getting  enough  to  live 
on.  Young  girls,  fresh  from  the  eighth  grade,  enter  business 
offices  at  higher  wages  than  their  teachers  receive.  The 
average  salary  of  all  public  school  teachers  in  the  United 
States,  both  elementary  and  high,  is  about  $630.  In  some 
states  it  is  less  than  $300.  According  to  recent  statistics  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  a  baker  gets  $363 
more  than  a  teacher  does,  a  hod  carrier  $394  more  and  a 
blacksmith  $890  more.  Forty  per  cent  of  all  rural  school 
teachers  in  the  country  get  less  than  $600,  24  per  cent  less 
than  $500  and  1 1  per  cent  less  than  $400.  No  wonder  young 
men  and  women  will  not  enter  the  profession. 

Consider  yet  again:  Two  billion  dollars  is  needed  at  once 
if  the  country  is  merely  to  catch  up  with  its  program  of  school 
building.  It  is  ten  years  behind  in  that  program.  At  present 
school-building  costs  three  times  as  much  as  it  did  in  191 4. 
That  cost  will  have  to  be  met  if  we  are  to  give  children  the 
physical  accompaniments  of  an  education. 

Some  of  these  evils  have  been  accelerated  by  the  war.  There 
are  others  of  longer  standing.  In  spite  of  our  pretensions, 
America  has  never  provided  universal  free  education — educa- 
tion for  all  children.  Look  at  the  facts:  In  only  six  states 
is  the  legal  minimum  school  term  nine  months;  in  six  states 
it  is  eight  months;  in  ten  states  it  is  seven  months;  in  nine 
states  it  is  six  months;  in  four  states  it  is  five  months;  in  five 
states  it  is  four  months ;  in  three  states  it  is  three  months,  and 
in  six  states  there  is  no  legal  minimum.  Five  million  children 
of  school  age  do  not  go  to  any  school — this  not  merely  during 
a  war  shortage  of  teachers,  but  regularly.    The  United  States 


has  the  shortest  school  year  of  any  civilized  nation — the 
shortest  school  week — the  shortest  school  day. 

Our  talk  about  providing  trained  teachers  is  a  joke.  Edu- 
cators are  generally  agreed  that  two  years  of  professional 
training,  added  to  a  high  school  course,  is  the  minimum  that 
should  be  tolerated;  even  this  is  the  lowest  standard  to  be 
found  among  the  professions.  Yet  only  one  teacher  in  five 
in  the  public  schools  has  attained  this  minimum.  The  aver- 
age schooling  of  all  teachers  goes  little  if  at  all  beyond  the  third 
year  in  high  school.  "  It  is  but  the  conservative  expression  of 
an  undeniable  fact,"  says  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Cleveland,  "  when  we  say  that,  on  the  average, 
in  American  elementary  schools,  the  comparatively  uneducated 
are  set  to  teach  the  slightly  less  educated  and  the  ignorant." 

In  rural  areas  195,400  schools  have  only  one  room.  This 
means  that  a  single  teacher  hears,  or  attempts  to  hear,  in  this 
room,  from  twenty  to  sixty  boys  and  girls,  ranging  in  age  from 
five  to  sixteen  years,  and  that  she  is  responsible  for  every  sub- 
ject in  the  curriculum.  This  is  a  crime  against  American 
childhood. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  Clearly,  we  cannot  continue 
with  anything  like  our  present  expenditures.  To  put  teaching 
on  even  a  fair  professional  basis,  we  shall  have  to  raise  the 
average  salary  of  teachers  at  least  $800 — that  is,  to  two  and  a 
half  times  its  present  amount;  no  good  will  come  from  blink- 
ing this  fact.  Building  will  probably  continue  to  cost  between 
two  and  three  times  what  it  has — and  we  have  not  kept  pace 
with  our  demands.  In  rural  districts  consolidated  schools 
must  be  built  everywhere — the  one-room  schoolhouse  must  go. 
Normal  schools  must  turn  out  five  times  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates they  do;  we  shall  have  to  treble  our  expenditures  on  this 
head.  It  is  a  conservative  estimate  to  say  that  for  public  edu- 
cation in  this  country  we  shall  have  to  spend,  not  twice  what 
we  have  spent  before,  but  three  times  as  much — and  possibly 
a  greater  amount.  In  1918  we  spent  $763,678,089.  We 
shall  have  to  raise  this  to  two  and  a  half  billions. 

How  can  we  get  so  vast  a  sum?  It  is  vast  only  in  com- 
parison with  what  we  have  spent,  not  in  comparison  with  our 
wealth.  Today  we  raise  money  for  school  purposes  chiefly 
by  means  of  a  tax  on  general  property.  There  are  other  small 
ways,  such  as  the  income  from  permanent  school  funds  and 
appropriations.  But  the  tax  on  general  property  is  by  far  the 
most  important.  Moreover,  this  tax  is  levied  principally  by 
the  local  unit  of  taxation — the  township  or  school  district.  The 
state  supplies  a  portion  of  the  total  revenue,  and  the  county 
another  portion.  But  three-fourths  of  the  total  is  supplied 
by  the  local  district.  In  other  words,  education  in  this  coun- 
try is  supported  by  a  tax  on  general  property,  of  which  the 
local  unit  bears  the  chief  burden. 

The  question  now  confronting  the  American  people  is  this: 
Can  we  finance  the  public  school  system  that  we  have  claimed 
to  believe  in?  If  so,  how?  This  question  goes  to  the  roots 
of  state  economics.  It  means  raising  again  the  whole  question 
of  education  in  a  democracy.  It  means  putting  schools  in  their 
proper  place  in  relation  to  other  public  activities.  It  means — 
if  we  attempt  the  task — establishing  a  new  economic  frame- 
work for  support,  one  that  will  satisfy  not  only  present  needs, 
but  future  needs  as  well. 

This  was  the  question  that  agitated  the  conference  in 
Washington.  Many  aspects  of  education  were  on  the  pro- 
gram.    Three  governors  of  states,  a  senator,  a  representative 
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and  lesser  citizens  joined  in  the  discussion.  Attention  was 
focused  nowhere.  It  seemed  as  if  the  delegates  would  all  go 
home  without  knowing  what  could  be  done. 

In  the  corridors  the  talk  was  more  constructive.  There 
were  those  who  pointed  out  that  we  have  never  yet  taxed 
real  property  enough  in  this  country.  They  said :  Let  us 
assess  real  property  at  its  full  value — instead  of  a  third  or  a 
fourth  of  that  value.  Let  us  pay  a  tax  on  this  full  value. 
Let  us  stop  robbing  the  nation — and  at  the  same  time  robbing 
ourselves  and  our  children. 

There  were  those  who  said  that  a  tax  on  real  property  would 
never  yield  enough  for  educational  purposes.  There  were 
those  who  went  farther  back  and  said  that  a  tax  on  real  prop- 
erty for  educational  purposes  was  essentially  illogical.  They 
pointed  out  that  if  people  own  houses  and  lots  along  a  road 
and  the  road  is  suddenly  improved,  a  tax  on  those  houses  and 
lots  is  justified  because  their  value  is  enhanced;  but  that  if  you 
educate  a  boy  living  in  one  of  those  houses  you  do  not  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  house  and  therefore  you  ought  not  to 
tax  the  owner  of  the  house  for  the  boy's  education.  Both  of 
these  groups  preferred  other  methods  of  raising  revenue.  Some 
of  them  pointed  to  the  income  tax.  They  said  that  a  state 
income  tax — such  as  New  York  state  now  levies — is  the  most 
logical  method  of  supporting  schools  because  it  comes  near- 
est to  taking  revenue  from  that  which  is  enhanced  by  educa- 
tion, namely,  earning  capacity.  Others  favored  an  inheritance 
tax,   at  least  as  a  supplementary  means  of  raising  revenue. 

Other  suggestions  were  made.  One  was  that  the  local 
unit  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  be  enlarged,  that  instead 
of  making  townships  or  small  school  districts  responsible  for 
the  quality  of  education  offered,  we  enlarge  this  unit  to  in- 
clude the  county.  By  so  doing,  they  contended,  we  should 
have  the  entire  wealth  of  the  county  to  tax  for  the  education 
of  the  county  and  educational  opportunity  would  be  equalized. 

Underlying  all  of  these  suggestions  several  fundamental 
considerations  were  discussed.  One  of  these  was  whether  we 
really  want  to  bring  our  educational  system  up  to  the  stand- 
ards that  we  have  been  talking  about.  Are  we  content  to  go 
along  as  we  have  done,  hypocritically  assuming  that  we  are 
giving  every  boy  and  girl  a  full  education,  or  shall  we  adopt 
the  language  of  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  and  declare 
that  "  it  is  indispensable  that  each  child  develop  into  what 
shall  be,  according  to  his  abilities,  an  educated  person,  or 
show  why  that  is  impossible  "7 

Another  fundamental  consideration  was  whether  education 
ought  to  remain  the  almost  purely  local  matter  that  it  now 
is.  To  this  cause,  it  was  pointed  out,  are  due  many  of  the 
defects  of  our  schools.  Poor  communities  cannot  afford  as 
good  education  as  wealthier  ones.  Are  the  people  in  one 
part  of  the  state  or  nation  interested  in  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion offered  in  another  part?  In  short,  is  education  of  na- 
tional or  local  concern?  If  it  is  of  national  concern,  we  shall 
have  to  stop  penalizing  the  poorer  communities  and  must 
adopt  the  principle  of  "  taxing  wealth  where  it  is  and  spend- 
ing the  proceeds  where  children  are."  We  shall  have  to  call 
upon  both  state  and  national  government  for  a  larger  share 
of  the  total  school  cost  than  they  now  give.  This  idea  is  back 
of  the  Smith-Towner  bill,  now  pending  in  Congress,  which 
gives  federal  money  to  the  states  for  educational  purposes  on 
the  supplying  of  an  equal  fund  by  the  states  themselves. 

Despite  such  discussion,  it  looked  as  if  the  conference  would 
take  no  action.  A  set  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  but  these, 
hastily  written  and  scattering  in  subject-matter,  did  not 
bear  directly  upon  methods  of  raising  revenue.  Then, 
on  the  last  afternoon  of  the  session,  the  talk  of  the  corridors 


crystallized.  A  speaker — George  D.  Strayer,  of  Teachers' 
College,  New  York  city — dropped  the  suggestion  that  he 
would  like  to  see  a  commission  appointed  to  study  the  whole 
question  of  financing  education  from  the  ground  up.  The 
minds  of  his  listeners  fastened  upon  this  idea.  William  Wirt, 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Gary,  Ind.,  moved  that 
the  United  States  commissioner  of  education  be  requested  to  devise 
some  means  for  calling  such  a  commission  into  existence,  and  that 
this  commission  consider  ways  of  securing  adequate  revenue  for 
public  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  motion  passed  unanimously  and  was  later  ratified  by 
the  entire  conference. 

Such  a  commission  ought  to  be  impressively  made  up. 
The  other  day  President  Wilson  declared  that  a  crisis 
existed  in  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor.  He  estab- 
lished an  industrial  commission  to  consider  that  crisis.  This 
commission  met.  It  spent  three  months  deliberating  upon  the 
matter  referred  to  it.  Its  members  adopted  a  program  for  in- 
dustrial adjustment.  While  this  program  has  not  received  uni- 
versal approbation,  it  represented  a  real  attempt  at  industrial 
statesmanship. 

The  educational  crisis  is  as  serious  in  its  own  way.  The 
prestige  and  authority  of  a  President's  commission  are  needed. 
It  ought  to  be  composed  of  representatives  of  education,  the 
public  and  the  specialty  of  taxation  and  finance.  It  ought  to 
contain  persons  commanding  such  public  respect  as  these: 

Representing  the  public:  Charles  Evans  Hughes:  Jane 
Addams;  Carl  E.  Milliken,  governor  of  Maine,  known  as 
the  "  educational  governor " ;  Sidney  Hillman,  president  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America;  and  Robert 
R.  Moton,  head  of  Tuskegee  Institute. 

Representing  education:  Charles  E.  Chadsey,  formerly 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Detroit;  George  D.  Strayer, 
whose  knowledge  of  educational  administration  would  stand 
the  commission  in  good  stead;  William  Wirt,  whose  construc- 
tive imagination  it  would  need;  Calvin  N.  Kendall,  commis- 
sioner of  education  of  New  Jersey;  and  Leonard  P.  Ayres, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation. 

Representing  the  specialty  of  taxation  and  finance:  Wil- 
liam G.  McAdoo;  Lawson  Purdy,  formerly  president  of  the 
Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments  of  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment;  David  Friday, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  whose  studies  of  taxation,  prop- 
erty values  and  large  incomes  would  aid  the  commission ; 
Robert  Murray  Haig,  of  Columbia  University;  and  James 
H.  Dillard,  president  of  the  Jeanes  Foundation  and  of  the 
John  F.  Slater  fund. 

Thirty-five  state  legislatures  will  meet  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year.  The  report  of  the  commission  ought  to  be  avail- 
able for  action  by  those  bodies. 

What  will  be  the  response  of  the  American  people  to  this 
demand  for  greater  revenue  for  schools?  The  educators  at 
Washington  were  not  downcast.  One  after  another  they  bore 
testimony  to  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  pay  for  educa- 
tion. The  superintendent  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  said  that  he  had 
gone  before  the  people  of  his  city  with  a  proposal  for  greatly 
increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  had  met  only  with 
approval.  In  Lexington,  Ky.,  the  voters  recently  approved 
a  bond  issue  for  $400,000  for  school  purposes.  In  Stuttgart, 
Ark.,  90  per  cent  of  the  citizens  agreed  by  referendum  to 
raise  the  tax  levy  for  schools  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
mills.  These  and  other  instances,  it  was  contended,  show 
the  attitude  of  the  American  people  toward  education.  What 
is  needed  is  not  sporadic  local  action,  but  a  comprehensive 
program  for  the  whole  country  that  will  make  an  adequate 
schooling  the  birthright  of  every  American  child. 
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Why  Compulsory  Arbitration  in 

Kansas? 

The  State's  Argument 
By  JV.  L.  Huggins 

PRESIDING  JUDGE,   KANSAS  COURT  OF  INDUSTRIAL   RELATIONS 


OF  criticisms  there  is  no  end.  The  friends  of  the  Kan- 
sas industrial  law  had  no  expectation  that  it  would 
escape;  every  new  measure  must  run  the  gauntlet 
and  be  subjected  to  punishment  and  perhaps  mutila- 
tion. The  article  Industrial  Peace  by  Law — the  Kansas  Way 
by  John  A.  Fitch,  published  in  the  Survey  for  April  3,  is  very 
interesting.  It  is  no  more  severe  than  one  should  expect,  and 
shows  much  more  intelligence  than  do  many  of  the  articles 
written  along  the  same  line. 

There  seems  to  be  an  inference  that  our  governor  is  en- 
gaged in  a  crusade  to  carry  the  gospel  to  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  inference  is 
not  warranted.  So  far  as  I  am  informed,  Governor  Allen 
has  not  solicited  any  speaking  dates,  and  I  have  been  told 
that  he  is  unable  to  accept  many  invitations  from  public  bodies 
asking  him  to  explain  the  Kansas  law.  The  governor  is  surely 
not  to  be  criticised  for  accepting  invitations  to  expound  the 
Kansas  gospel,  of  which  he  is  the  chief  apostle. 

After  stating  that  "  the  law  is  unique,"  and  commenting 
upon  the  fact  that  the  management  of  an  industry  affected 
by  a  public  interest  has  to  give  reasons  before  it  is  allowed  to 
suspend  operations,  Mr.  Fitch  comments: 

It  would  be  about  the  same  way  with  the  workers  if  they  had  a 
similar  right.  They  have  not.  They  cannot  show  that  their  desire 
to  quit  is  meritorious.  It  is  just  plain,  downright  illegal  to  strike, 
whatever  the  reason.  And  the  penalty  for  violation  of  the  law  is 
$1,000  fine  or  a  year  in  jail,  or  both,  if  the  offender  is  a  person.  If 
he  is  an  officer  of  a  corporation  or  of  a  union,  the  penalty  is  $5,000 
fine  or  two  years  in  jail,  or  both. 

If  Mr.  Fitch  will  reread  Section  16  of  the  law,  he  will  find 
that  it  is  expressly  provided  that 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  considered  as  restricting  the  right 
of  any  individual  employe  ...  to  quit  his  employment  at  any 
time,  but  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  such  individual  employe 
...  to  conspire  with  other  persons  to  quit  their  employment  or  to 
induce  other  persons  to  quit  their  employment  for  the  purpose  of 
hindering,  delaying,  interfering  with,  or  suspending  the  operation 
...  or  to  intimidate  by  threats,  abuse,  etc. 

It  seems  plain  that  if  five  hundred  miners,  for  example, 
should  quit  mining  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  farming 
or  any  other  occupation,  there  would  be  no  violation  of  the 
law.  Only  a  conspiring  to  cripple  an  essential  industry  is 
made  a  criminal  offence.  The  worker  is  not  even  required  to 
make  application  for  permission  to  quit. 

The  criticism  of  Section  14  of  the  law  seems  to  be  founded 
upon  an  entire  misconception.     The  object  of  that  section  is: 

(a)  To  legalize  collective  bargaining,  and 

(b)  To  place  some  responsibility  upon  the  employe   as 
well  as  upon  the  employer. 

It  is  provided  that  a  labor  union  may  incorporate,  and  thus 
become  responsible;  but  an  unincorporated  union,  under  the 
terms  of  Section  14,  may  bargain  collectively  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  agency.  The  individual  members  of  the  union  may 
in  writing  designate  an  agent  who  shall  contract  for  them. 
The  contract  so  made  shall  be  recognized  as  valid,  and  thus 
the  unincorporated  union  is  given  a  legal  method  by  which 
its  members  may  bargain  collectively.  If  there  is  any  criti- 
cism of  this  plan,  I. have  never  heard  it  stated. 

Mr.  Fitch  criticizes  the  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  for 


the  reason  that  no  particular  qualifications  are  required  for 
its  judges — that  under  one  governor  the  judges  might  all  be 
employers,  and  that  under  another  they  might  be  labor  leaders, 
and  under  another,  men  wholly  ignorant  of  industry  or  its 
problems,  and  that  the  court  is  to  be  guided  by  the  rules  of 
evidence ;  and  that  being  guided  by  the  rules  of  evidence,  "  it 
is  obvious  that  the  investigation  would  be  restricted,  legalistic, 
and  largely  futile."  All  these  criticisms,  and  many  others, 
are  such  as  could  be  made  with  equal  point  and  force  against 
any  of  the  other  courts  of  the  land,  including  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  They  would  be  equally  valid 
as  to  any  other  governmental  agency.  I  do  not  care  to  com- 
ment further  upon  these  points. 

The  writer  makes  no  reference  to  those  provisions  of  the 
Kansas  law  which  are  the  most  beneficial  to  labor.  The 
Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  might  properly  be  called 
the  "  court  of  the  penniless  man."  The  poorest  man  in  the 
state,  if  he  is  engaged  in  any  of  the  essential  industries  named 
in  the  law,  may  at  any  time  come  into  this  court  and  make 
his  complaint  known.  The  state  provides  him  with  a  law- 
yer who  will  prepare  his  case  for  him  without  charge.  It 
provides  him  with  expert  accountants  and  engineers,  and  with 
trained  examiners,  who  will  investigate  his  case  and  prepare 
his  evidence  for  him  free  of  charge.  He  is  not  required  to  put 
up  a  bond  for  costs,  or  to  pay  his  own  witnesses.  He  is  sup- 
plied by  the  state  with  everything  he  needs  in  the  way  of  ex- 
pert advice  and  assistance. '  The  law  enjoins  upon  the  Court  of 
Industrial  Relations  that  it  shall  do  all  things  necessary  to 
develop  the  facts  in  the  case. 

The  law  does  more  than  this  for  the  laboring  man.  It 
provides  that  if,  after  the  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  has 
rendered  its  decision  and  made  its  order,  the  laborer  is  dis- 
satisfied, he  may  take  the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
highest  court  in  the  stale.  In  case  he  desires  to  take  his 
grievances  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  evidence  which  the  state 
helped  him  prepare  and  introduce  in  the  Court  of  Industrial 
Relations  is  transcribed  by  an  expert  reporter  for  him,  paid 
by  the  state,  and  so  he  goes  with  his  grievance  and  with  all 
his  evidence  to  the  Supreme  Court  still  without  a  penny's 
cost.  The  legislature  has  commanded  the  Court  of  Industrial 
Relations  to  investigate  his  living  and  working  conditions,  and 
so  even  the  wife  and  children  of  the  laboring  man,  if  they 
desire  to  do  so,  may  come  into  this  court  with  the  same  com- 
plaint and  receive  the  same  treatment. 

The  law  does  more  than  this  for  the  laboring  man.  It 
expressly  declares  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  general  welfare 
that  workers  engaged  in  the  essential  industries  shall  receive 
a  fair  wage  and  have  moral  and  healthful  surroundings,  while 
engaged  in  such  labor. 

The  writer's  dogmatic  assertion  that  in  matters  of  wages 
"  it  is  certain  that  the  judgment  of  the  court  on  this  ques- 
tion would  be  an  extremely  conservative  judgment  ','  calls  for 
notice.  The  new  Kansas  tribunal  has  already  by  judicial 
order  set  a  precedent  defining  what  is  a  fair  wage  thus: 

In  all  fairness,  they  [the  workers]  are  entitled  to  a  wage  which 
will  enable  them  to  procure  for  themselves  and  their  families  all 
the  necessaries,  and  a  reasonable  share  of  the  comforts  of  life. 
They  are  entitled  to  a  wage  which  will  enable  them  by  industry  and 
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economy  not  only  to  supply  themselves  with  opportunities  for  intel- 
lectual advancement  and  reasonable  recreation,  but  also  to  enable 
the  parents  working  together  to  furnish  to  the  children  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  intellectual  and  moral  advancement,  for  education,  and 
for  an  equal  opportunity  in  the  race  of  life.  A  fair  wage  will  also 
allow  the  frugal  man  to  provide  reasonably  for  sickness  and  old 
age.    [The  Topeka  Edison  Company  case.] 

Does  Mr.  Fitch  call  this  definition  of  fair  wage  "  extremely 

conservative  ?  " 

There  seems  to  be  throughout  the  entire  article  a  spirit  of 
criticism  of  courts  generally.  Every  well-informed  man  will 
admit  that  of  the  three  departments  of  government,  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial,  the  judicial  department  stands 
highest  in  the  respect  of  the  public.  Anglo-Saxon  peoples 
generally  accept  without  question  the  authority  and  juris- 
diction of  their  courts  in  all  matters  affecting  life,  liberty  and 
property.  The  man  who  has  no  faith  or  confidence  in  the 
courts  of  the  land,  of  course  has  no  faith  or  confidence  in, 
or  love  for,  democratic  institutions. 

After  some  further  fault-finding  of  about  equal  importance 

to  that  already  stated,  the  writer  seems  to  come  to  what  he 

regards  as  the  vital  defect  in  the  Kansas  law.     He  says: 

These  are  some  of  the  defects  of  the  law.  To  point  them  out, 
however,  is  not  sufficient.  It  does  not  bring  us  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  The  law  is  at  fault  not  in  details,  but  as  a  whole.  Its 
assumptions  are  unsound,  and  its  purposes  run  counter  to  some  of 
the  most  deeply  significant  purposes  of  civilization.  Compulsory 
arbitration  is  an  attempt  to  forbid  by  law  the  continuance  of  a 
fundamental,  and  so  long  as  the  present  economic  order  shall  stand, 
an  essential  controversy.  .  .  .  To  forbid  a  group  the  right  to 
exercise  its  group  strength  in  the  matter  of  industrial  relations,  is 
to  fasten  upon  industry  a  species  of  servitude. 

If  Mr.  Fitch  has  carefully  read  the  Kansas  law,  he  must 
know  that  it  is  based  not  upon  the  principle  of  arbitration,  but 
adjudication.  The  members  of  the  court  have  no  interest  in 
the  controversy.  It  is  intended  that  they  shall  be  as  impar- 
tial, and,  if  you  please,  as  ignorant  as  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  or  of  any  of  the  other  courts  of  the  land.  It 
is  purposed  to  adjudicate  industrial  controversies  in  the  same 
orderly  way,  by  the  same  kind  of  tribunal  as  for  centuries  has 
been  used  in  the  adjudication  of  all  other  classes  of  disputes. 

This  legislation  has  not  attempted  to  destroy  or  even  to 
remove  any  of  the  ancient  land-marks  of  the  law.  It  is 
founded  upon  the  principle  that  certain  industries  and  voca- 
tions are  affected  with  a  public  interest.  It  has  added  to  the 
list  of  industries  so  affected  those  which  directly  and  vitally 
influence  the  supply  of  food,  clothing  and  fuel.  These  three 
classes  of  industries,  together  with  those  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  known  as  public  utilities,  are  deemed  "  essential  in- 
dustries," and  are  by  legislative  action  declared  to  be  subject 
to  regulation.  The  American  public  without  question  accepts 
the  regulation  of  public  utilities  by  the  state  and  nation  in 
the  interest  of  the  general  welfare.  If  railroads,  telephone 
lines,  electric  plants,  etc.,  are  essential  industries  affected  with 
a  public  interest,  surely  the  legislature  has  authority  to  desig- 
nate industries  vitally  affecting  the  food,  clothing  and  fuel 
of  the  people  as  affected  with  a  public  interest.  The  Kan- 
sas legislature  attempted  to  do  only  two  new  things: 

First,  it  impressed  with  a  public  interest  the  manufacturers  of  food 
and  clothing,  and  the  production  of  fuel. 

Second,  it  declared  labor  as  well  as  capital  invested  and  engaged 
in  these  essential  industries  to  be  impressed  with  a  public  interest, 
and  to  owe  a  public  duty. 

I  challenge  the  following  statement  made  by  Mr.  Fitch: 

To  forbid  a  group  the  right  to  exercise  its  group  strength  in  the 
matter  of  industrial  relations  is  to  fasten  upon  industry  a  species  of 
servitude. 

Reading  this  statement  in  the  light  of  its  context,  it  means 
that  if  a  group  is  denied  the  right  to  exercise  its  group  strength 
by  force  or  compulsion,  it  is  subjected  to  a  species  of  servitude. 
This  statement  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  the  American 
people.     In  all  the  forward  movements  of  recent  years,  prog- 


ress has  been  made  by  the  orderly  processes  of  influencing  pub- 
lic opinion  and  of  bringing  moral  forces  to  bear  upon  legisla- 
tive bodies.  The  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  was  accom- 
plished in  this  way.  The  woman  suffrage  movement  has  made 
its  great  progress  by  the  same  means.  The  enactment  of  the 
pure  food  laws,  the  workmen's  compensation  and  safety  appli- 
ances acts,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  other  such  measures  have 
been  secured  by  orderly  processes,  and  not  by  force,  compul- 
sion or  intimidation.  The  enactment  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce law  is  said  to  have  been  accomplished  by  a  group  of 
shippers  with  the  expenditure  of  less  than  $100,000,  while  the 
railroad  and  other  transportation  companies  opposing  the  en- 
actment of  the  law  are  said  to  have  spent  more  than  $7,000,000 
to  defeat  the  measure.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Fitch  in  making 
that  statement  wholly  ignores  the  fact  that  by  the  Kansas 
law  the  group  strength  of  the  working  people  is  given  a 
proper  and  orderly  mode  of  procedure  through  the  Court  of 
Industrial  Relations,  which  is  empowered  to  settle  industrial 
disputes  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same  methods  of  pro- 
cedure as  other  controversies  have  been  adjudicated  for  cen- 
turies by  the  courts  of  general  jurisdiction. 

During  the  bitter  cold  of  last  December,  one  man,  the  head 
of  a  great  labor  trust,  with  an  arrogance  such  as  has  seldom 
been  witnessed,  and  with  unfeeling  cruelty  in  his  heart,  de- 
clared that  not  a  pound  of  coal  would  be  produced  in  this 
prairie  state  until  he  should  be  pleased  to  permit  it.  At  his 
command,  every  coal  miner  refused  to  work,  and  every  mine 
in  the~  state  was  closed.  He  even  refused  to  permit  a  small 
quantity  of  coal  to  be  produced  to  warm  a  hospital  in  his 
own  home  city.  The  result  of  his  criminal  arrogance,  but 
for  prompt  action  by  the  governor,  would  soon  have  resulted 
in  a  terrible  calamity  and  might  have  caused  the  loss  of  thou- 
sands of  lives.  Yet  at  that  time  this  autocratic  head  of  a 
labor  trust  was  not  violating  any  law  upon  the  statute  books 
of  the  state  of  Kansas.    When  Mr.  Fitch  says: 

To  forbid  a  group  the  right  to  exercise  its  group  strength  in  the 
matter  of  industrial  relations  is  to  fasten  upon  industry  a  species 
of  servitude 

does  he  mean  to  say  that  government  has  no  right  and  no 
power  to  prevent  such  an  outrage? 

A  few  years  ago,  a  strike  occurred  among  the  railroads  en- 
tering a  great  American  city.  The  usual  features  of  intimida- 
tion were  present.  The  milk  supply  which  had  been  carried 
into  this  great  city  by  these  transportation  lines  was  shut  off. 
Before  the  strike  was  ended,  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands 
of  babies  sickened  and  died  for  want  of  milk.  Does  Mr. 
Fitch  mean  to  say  that  government  is  powerless  to  prevent 
such  an  atrocity?    And  is  that  what  he  means  when  he  says: 

He  [the  laboring  man]  is  thereby  denied  the  right  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  industry  to  secure  for  the  workers  in  it  better  conditions 
of  employment? 

In  his  closing  paragraph,  Mr.  Fitch  says: 

Voluntary  arbitration  should  be  encouraged,  and  the  parties  to 
the  wage  bargain  should  both  be  so  strongly  organized  as  to  make 
such  arbitration  an  agent  which  may  safely  be  used. 
What  does  Mr.  Fitch  find  in  the  Kansas  law  that  prevents 
such  arbitration?  I  make  the  assertion  that  there  is  not  a 
line,  a  word,  a  syllable  that  even  discourages  such  arbitration. 
In  fact,  it  is  only 

in  case  of  a  controversy  when  it  shall  appear  to  said  Court  of  Indus- 
trial Relations  that  said  controversy  may  endanger  the  continuity 
or  efficiency  of  the  service  of  any  of  the  said  industries  .  .  .  and 
thereby   endanger   the   public  peace   or   threaten   the   public   health, 

that  the  Court  of  Industrial  relations  has  any  jurisdiction  to 

investigate  and  adjudicate  the  controversy. 

We  are  not  boasting  in  Kansas.    We  realize  that  we  should 

consider  the  scriptural  injunction  "  Let  not  him  that  girdeth 

on  his  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  off."     But 

Mr.  Fitch  has  made  no  suggestion  of  a  better  remedy  than 
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the  Kansas  law  affords.  He  offers  nothing  in  the  place  of  it. 
If  a  democratic  government  has  no  power  to  prevent  such 
outrages  as  the  Kansas  coal  strike  and  the  milk  shortage  above 
referred  to,  causing  the  death  of  innocent  children,  and  distress 
and  disaster  to  large  numbers  of  people,  then — 
Exit  Democracy.     Enter  .  .  .   ? 

The  Case  against  the  Law 

JUDGE  HUGGINS,  in  his  interesting  rejoinder  to  my 
comments  on  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court  law  suggests  in- 
ferentially  that  I  have  not  read  the  law  with  sufficient 
care.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  not  take  it  amiss  therefore, 
if  I  suggest  that  he  reread  the  article  to  which  he  takes  so 
many  exceptions.  If  he  will  do  that,  he  will  find  that  I 
have  not  said  some  of  the  things  that  he  most  objects  to. 

I  did  not  "  mean  to  say  "  and  did  not  say  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Kansas  had  no  right  or  power  to  dig  coal  and  keep 
the  people  of  the  state  from  freezing.  Governor  Allen  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  coal  dug  when  the  miners  struck  last  fall, 
and  he  did  not  need  a  new  law  to  make  that  possible. 

I  did  not  "  mean  to  say  "  and  did  not  say  that  "  government 
is  powerless  to  prevent  such  an  atrocity  "  as  the  starving  of 
babies.  It  is  because  I  want  such  atrocities  prevented  that 
I  am  opposed  to  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court  law. 

I  did  not  say  that  the  Kansas  law  prohibits  voluntary  arbi- 
tration. I  pointed  out  that  under  its  provisions  the  employer 
is  in  a  position  to  destroy  a  labor  organization  and  have  the 
protection  of  the  court  in  so  doing.  This,  Judge  Huggins 
does  not  deny.  He  is  right  in  assuming  that  I  should  not  ex- 
pect voluntary  arbitration  to  be  safe  or  effective  with  organ- 
ized labor  destroyed. 

These  matters,  however,  are  incidental.  The  break  between 
the  sponsors  for  the  Kansas  remedy  for  industrial  unrest  and 
the  critics  of  that  remedy  is  fundamental.  Judge  Huggins' 
statement  is  particularly  to  be  welcomed  because  it  gives  so 
clear  a  revelation  of  the  fallacy  underlying  the  whole  idea  of 
the  court.    • 

He  sees  no  reason  why  the  rules  of  evidence  should  not 
govern  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Industrial  Relations, 
since  it  governs  those  of  other  courts.  He  believes  that  if  the 
judges  are  as  impartial — and  "  as  ignorant " — as  those  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  justice  will  come  as  near  being  done  as  may 
reasonably  be  expected.  He  has  not  the  slightest  question 
that  the  issues  before  the  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  may 
not  be  settled  as  finally  and  in  the  same  way  as  when  in  an- 
other court  there  is  a  suit  over  the  location  of  a  line  fence. 
He  leaves  no  doubt  on  that  point  for  he  says: 

It  is  purposed  to  adjudicate  industrial  controversies  in  the  same 
orderly  way,  by  the  same  kind  of  tribunal  as  for  centuries  has  been 
used  in  the  adjudication  of  all  other  classes  of  disputes, 

and  again  he  repeats  that  the  Court  of  Industrial  Relations 

is  empowered  to  settle  industrial  disputes  in  the  same  way  and  by 
the  same  methods  of  procedure  as  other  controversies  have  been 
adjudicated  for  centuries  by  the  courts  of  general  jurisdiction. 

Now  the  main  point  of  my  criticism  of  the  Kansas  law, 
which  it  is  evident  I  did  not  make  sufficiently  clear,  is  that 
industrial  disputes  are  essentially  different  from  the  affairs 
with  which  ordinary  courts  deal,  and  that  the  machinery  of 
courts,  for  that  very  reason,  is  not  adapted  to  the  adjudication 
of  such  disputes. 

There  are  two  important  reasons  why  this  is  so.  First,  the 
controversies  that  come  before  the  ordinary  court  of  law  are 
as  a  rule  individual  controversies.  They  may  and  often  do 
have  broad  social  implications,  but  they  do  not  call  in  ques- 
tion the  essential  justice  of  existing  social  custom  as  a  labor 
dispute  may  readily  do. 


In  the  second  place,  the  questions  to  be  settled  by  the  ordi- 
nary law  court  usually  relate  to  the  legality  of  the  acts  of  the 
individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  before  the  court.  Have 
these  acts  been  in  accordance  with  certain  legal  regulations 
previously  existing  and  understood?  This  question  is  not,  as 
a  rule,  to  be  determined  by  the  independent  will  and  opinion 
of  the  judge.  The  court  is  governed  by  the  statute  law  ap- 
plicable to  the  case.  It  is  governed  by  common  law,  precedent, 
well  established  and  accepted  principles  of  jurisprudence,  as 
Judge  Huggins  knows  far  better  than  I  do. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  find  the  most  essential  difference, 
so  far  as  judicial  determination  is  concerned,  between  an  indus- 
trial dispute  and  other  disputes.  The  attempt  to  treat  a  labor 
controversy — a  demand  for  higher  wages,  for  shorter  hours, 
the  closed  shop,  or  what  not — as  if  it  were  a  personal  squab- 
ble, is  bound  to  fail.  The  attempt  to  settle  the  dispute  in 
court  is  bound  to  fail.  It  is  not  a  personal  squabble  and  the 
court  is  not  competent  to  act.  Judge  Huggins  may  be  cor- 
rect in  asserting  that  the  purpose  of  the  Kansas  law  is  "  to 
settle  industrial  disputes  in  the  same  way  ...  as  other  contro- 
versies have  been  adjudicated  for  centuries,"  but  that  is  a 
purpose  which  will  certainly  fail  of  realization.  No  court 
could  possibly  settle  industrial  disputes  in  that  way  because 
there  is  no  statute  law,  there  is  no  common  law,  precedent,  or 
agreed  body  of  fact  or  opinion  to  which  such  matters  may  be 
referred  as  a  guide  to  judicial  determination.  Instead  of  de- 
ciding a  case  in  accordance  with  the  law,  the  Kansas  Court  of 
Industrial  Relations  will  be  obliged  to  decide  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion,  prejudice,  knowledge  or  ignorance,  good- 
will or  ill-will  of  the  members  of  the  court. 

It  is  this  fact  that  makes  so  illusory  the  rights  given  to  the 
"  penniless  man  "  mentioned  by  Judge  Huggins.  Boiled  down, 
the  right  offered  is  that  of  suing  his  employer  when  he  wants 
an  increased  wage  or  better  working  conditions.  Since  when 
have  men  been  able  to  sue  for  and  get  that  which  is  neither 
assured  in  the  law  nor  capable  of  such  assurance  ? 

To  say  that  the  state  will  give  a  man  a  lawyer  to  state  his 
case  for  him  and  "everything  he  needs  in  the  way  of  expert 
advice  "  not  only  gives  evidence  of  a  rather  extensive  miscon- 
ception of  the  true  nature  of  industrial  relations  but  it  sug- 
gests an  attitude  toward  the  state  that  has  recently  received 
severe  condemnation.  Judge  Huggins  mistrusted  my  devo- 
tion to  democratic  institutions  when  he  found  me  criticizing 
a  court — though  my  criticism  was  directed  to  the  Court  of 
Industrial  Relations  alone,  which  is  not  a  court  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  It  may  be  fair  to  ask  what  we  should 
think  of  the  political  philosophy  of  one  who  would  have  the 
state  control,  guide  and  advise  the  people  as  if  they  were 
separate  from  the  government  and  under  its  tutelage. 

But  what  remedy  for  strikes  have  I  to  offer,  if  I  oppose 
their  prohibition  by  law?  No  final  remedy,  if  by  that  is 
meant  merely  stopping  them.  But  strikes  need  not  concern 
us  so  much.  The  things  back  of  them  are  what  count.  I  am 
interested  in  removing  the  cause  of  strikes,  and  if  that  can  be 
done  strikes  will  take  care  of  themselves,  just  as  typhoid  fever 
will  if  you  look  after  the  water  supply.  But  I  do  not  have 
great  confidence  that  the  causes  of  strikes  can  be  removed  by 
force  of  law.  Even  if  that  could  be  done  you  cannot  make  peo- 
ple contented  by  law,  and  that  is  why  you  will  continue  to 
have  strikes  even  though  they  are  made  illegal.  Australasia 
has  proved  that  for  us  so  conclusively  that  we  ought  to  be 
convinced  without  making  the  experiment  for  ourselves. 

What  we  want  is  a  self-reliant,  independent,  free  people, 
capable  of  working  out  their  own  destinies.  The  more  oppor- 
tunities people  can  have  for  self-control,  and  the  less  they  are 
dominated  and  directed  by  political  authority,  the  more  likely 
they  are  to  develop  in  that  direction.        John  A.  Fitch. 


Setting  Books  in  Motion 


By  IVallace  Meyer 

OF    THE    AMERICAN    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION 


SITTING  in  a  public  library,  have  you  ever  been  aware 
of  a  vague  disquiet  over  the  vast,  potential  energy 
walled  in  around  you,  of  a  sense  that  here  was  some- 
thing— the  stored  mind  of  the  world — which,  despite 
the  readers  present,  was  overharnessed,  was  not  properly  at 
work?  Probably  you  felt  like  addressing  a  sudden  admoni- 
tion to  the  librarians  stepping  neatly  among  card  catalogues 
not  to  be  too  much  concerned  with  the  minutiae  of  their  work 
as  operators  of  the  intellectual  powerhouse,  for  here,  in  their 
charge,  was  a  force  which,  if  rightly  activated  and  released, 
would  blast  its  way  through  a  whole  stubborn  world  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition  and  intolerance. 

But  if  you  saw  books  forsake  their  prim  library  shelves, 
forget  for  the  time  their  call  numbers  and  card  catalogues, 
and  go  out  along  the  country  highways  in  search  of  readers, 
you  would  realize  that  their  energy,  after  all,  can  become 
kinetic. 

Such  a  realization  as  this  came  to  expression  in  the  mind 
of  the  woman  who  had  spent  the  hours  of  twilight  and  early 
dark  in  the  library  bus  on  the  Mesaba  iron  range  in  Minne- 
sota. She  lay  awake,  as  does  the  person  who  has  met  a  stimu- 
lating experience. 

I  wondered  if  the  libraries  of  the  future  wouldn't  be  like  great 
warehouses,  and  the  books  sent  out  from  them  be  delivered  from 
door  to  door  like  groceries.  Now  I  could  understand  the  commer- 
cial success  of  the  Jewel  tea  man  and  the  lightning  rod  agent  who 
brought  something  of  novelty,  personality  and  interest  along  with 
their  wares.  The  warm,  human,  personal  interest  of  the  bus  librar- 
ian nto  doubt  is  the  means  of  translating  the  cold  written  word  to 
throbbing  life  for  her  patrons,  and  her  weekly  coming  a  point  of 
contact  with  outside  interests.  After  all,  that  idea  is  not  new;  wit- 
ness the  swarms  of  traveling  salesmen  who  do  that  very  thing. 
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She  had  gained  her  new  appreciation  of  the  traveling  sales- 
man's methods  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  evening  trips  of 
the  Hibbing  public  library  bus,  a  two-ton  motor  van  set  with 
windows,  lined  with  shelves  holding  twelve  hundred  books, 
and  containing  the  librarian's  desk  and  a  long  leather-covered 
seat  for  the  entering  patrons.  Leaving  Hibbing  at  six  o'clock, 
the  library  car  had  sounded  the  gong  at  its  first  mining  camp 
destination  at  six-thirty.  After  that,  for  three  hours,  the  car 
was  thronged  by  nationalities  in  relays.  At  the  first  stop 
Italians  swarmed  in,  bringing  little  Vendettas  and  Nicolettas 
and  Pasquales  to  be  held  in  the  librarian's  arms  and  admired 
while  the  parents  picked  out  Italian  and  English  books  in  an 
atmosphere  of  garlic  and  voluble  confusion.  The  next  relay 
was  Finnish,  with  Ainos  and  Limpis  and  Helgas  held  in 
arms,  and  grave,  stern  adults  who  selected  the  week's  supply 
of  reading  matter  with  silent  deliberation.  Then  on  to  a 
Croatian-Slovenian  location,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Swedes  and 
Norwegians  and  an  occasional  Irishman.  Last  of  all,  at  nine- 
fifteen,  a  location  where  patrons  were  almost  wholly  Ameri- 
cans of  several  generations'  standing.  Here  the  arrival  of  the 
library  car  quite  upset  domestic  routine  for  the  evening,  for, 
as  one  mother  explained,  "  The  children  usually  fall  asleep 
on  the  lounge  before  you  come,  and  of  course  we  have  to 
wake  them  up  when  the  gong  rings,  and  then  they're  cross — 
but  if  we  don't  wake  them  up  they're  crosser  still." 

And  this  was  but  one  schedule  in  the  weekly  round,  for  by 
daylight  and  evening  trips  the  Hibbing  library  car  covers  its 
entire  township  of  160  square  miles  once  each  week,  stopping 
at  road  camps,  boarding  houses  and  farmhouses  with  only  an 
occasional   skip,  such   as   the   two   "  hopeless "   cases   on   one 
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route — the  retired  minister  who  won't  let  his  wife  read,  and 
the  man  whose  dog  declines  to  discriminate  between  traveling 
librarians  and  traveling  mendicants. 

Hibbing  and  its  township  of  Stuntz  is  one  of  the  bright 
spots  on  the  rural  library  map  of  the  United  States.  If  a 
map  of  the  country  were  shaded  to  indicate  the  areas  within 
which  people  do  not  have  access  to  free  public  libraries,  the 
prevailing  tone  would  be  black.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  has  compiled  statistics  to  show  that  of  a  total 
population  of  91,641,215  for  the  forty-eight  states,  based  on 
the  1910  census,  only  41,180,591  persons  have  access  to  free 
public  libraries.  If  we  test  the  library  service  which  these 
forty-one  millions  are  receiving  by  some  arbitrary  standard 
of  adequacy,  we  shall  have  to  shade  our  map  still  further. 
Only  36,501,852  persons  have  access  to  a  library  of  5,000 
volumes  or  more — the  minimum  strength  at  which  a  library, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  can  be  expected 
to  assume  the  initiative  in  extending  its  service  throughout  its 
community.  Of  the  2,964  counties  in  the  United  States  only 
794,  or  27  per  cent,  have  within  their  respective  confines  a 
public  library  of  5,000  volumes  or  more. 

Viewing  the  states  severally,  we  find  in  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation's compilation  a  wide  range — in  Massachusetts  99.6  per 
cent  of  population  has  access  to  free  public  libraries,  in  South 
Carolina  only  1.9  per  cent.  Thirty  states  show  less  than  50 
per  cent. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  extension  work  of  the  Hibbing 
Public  Library,  whose  library  truck  is  a  recent  innovation, 
has  effectively  reclaimed  the  township  of  Stuntz  from  the 
black  area  on  the  library  map.  It  is  infinitely  suggestive  of 
measures  which  might  be  adapted  to  the  local  needs  of  county 
and  township  units  all  over  the  country.  It  suggests  possi- 
bilities latent  in  a  concerted  nation-wide  effort  to  build  up 
public  library  service — an  effort  which  is  embodied  in  the 
enlarged  program  of  the  American  Library  Association. 

Returning  to  their  peace-time  activities  from  the  war  task 
of  providing  library  services  for  the  fighting  forces,  librarians 
of  the  country  carried  with  them  a  profound  conviction  of  the 
value  of  joint  action.  Last  September,  the  executive  board  of 
the  American  Library  Association  adopted  a  nation-wide  pro- 
gram of  library  extension  which  later  was  approved  by  the 
membership,  comprising  more  than  four  thousand  librarians, 
after  modification  and  amplification,  and  recently  has  been 
presented  to  the  general  public  as  a  project  deserving  popular 
support.  Like  most  projects  which  are  put  squarely  up  to  the 
public,  it  carries  with  it  the  necessity  of  financial  support — 
a  fund  of  $2,000,000  which  will  enable  the  American  Library 
Association  to  assume  the  functions  of  a  national  library  com- 
mission. The  association  can  then  serve  as  a  promotion  agency 
for  public  library  service  all  over  the  country,  assisting  state 
library  commissions  to  meet  their  problems  and  performing 
much  needed  work  in  states  without  state  library  extension 
agencies  until  legislators,  convinced  by  this  work  of  demon- 
stration, create  state  commissions  adequately  supported  by  ap- 
propriations. Communities  desiring  to  establish  public  library 
service  will  have  the  help  of  expert  organizers,  and  public  libra- 
ries everywhere  will  benefit  by  a  campaign  of  education  in  the 
possibilities  of  library  service  and  the  need  for  increased  munici- 
pal support.  The  function  of  the  A.  L.  A.  throughout  will 
be  one  of  assistance  and  demonstration  and  not  of  permanent 
direct  service,  for  the  work  of  every  public  library  eventually 
must  stand  solidly  on  its  own  bottom,  deriving  its  support  from 
the  community  which  it  serves. 

Nothing  so  quickly  convinces  the  skeptic  of  the  value  of 
adequate  library  service  as  actual  demonstration.  The  well 
organized  and  highly  efficient  system  of  libraries  built  up  by 
the  American  Library  Association  for  the  army  and  navy  dur- 


ing the  war  is  being  continued  by  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments, and  adequate  library  service  for  the  men  of  the 
military  establishments  is  now  assured.  The  great  chain  of 
hospitals  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  affords 
another  illustration  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  demonstration 
of  direct  service  by  the  American  Library  Association.  The 
library  service  in  these  hospitals  is  the  continuation  of  an 
activity  begun  as  a  part  of  the  war  program;  there  is  now 
every  prospect  that  it  will  soon  be  placed  on  a  permanent 
basis  and  that  the  association  can  be  relieved  of  any  but  an 
advisory  responsibility.  Direct  library  service  to  the  merchant 
marine,  of  which  more  than  1,500  vessels  have  been  supplied 
with  libraries,  is  welcomed  so  eagerly  by  merchant  seamen  as 
to  give  assurance  that  this  eventually  will  be  assumed  by  ship- 
ping interests  as  a  part  of  their  present  far-sighted  program 
for  making  life  in  the  American  merchant  marine  attractive 
and  profitable. 

In  its  plans  for  encouraging  rural  library  service,  the  out- 
standing project  to  which  the  association  stands  pledged  is  the 
promotion  of  the  county  library  [see  Under  the  Orange  Sign, 
the  Survey  for  April  3].  In  Washington  county,  Maryland, 
for  instance,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Cumberlands,  books  first 
ventured  forth  on  wheels  in  a  horse-drawn  vehicle  viewed 
with  suspicion  by  the  mountaineers  as  a  "  dead  wagon."  A 
coat  of  bright  red  paint  dispelled  the  moribund  effect,  and 
the  book  wagon  rapidly  won  the  confidence  of  the  country 
folk,  to  perish  eventually  in  collision  with  a  freight  train.  A 
motor  truck  took  up  the  task. 

In  Endicott,  N.  Y.,  the  book  wagon  has  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  a  librarian  who  was  not  reaching  the  foreign-born 
section  "  across  the  tracks."  Even  in  New  England,  where 
libraries  now  cover  the  territory  more  uniformly  than  in  any 
other  section  of  the  country,  the  book  wagon  or  its  winter 
equivalent  opens  up  new  avenues  of  service  for  the  librarian. 
In  the  winter  of  1910  the  field  agent  of  the  Connecticut 
Library  Commission  started  out  with  a  horse  and  sleigh  and  a 
case  of  fifty  books  to  try  the  experiment  of  house-to-house  dis- 
tribution in  a  district  not  reached  by  existing  libraries.  The 
first  day's  results  were  discouraging;  the  second  day  was  little 
better.  When  the  venture  was  repeated  a  month  later,  how- 
ever, the  returns  were  gratifying;  the  news  had  spread  and 
at  almost  every  house  requests  were  waiting  from  new  patrons. 
The  service  was  extended  to  five  townships.  Before  long  the 
town  where  the  prospect  had  seemed  the  slightest  decided  to 
establish  a  public  library — a  direct  result  of  demonstration. 

Traveling  collections,  shipped  by  parcel  post  or  express  into 
the  rural  districts,  pave  the  way  for  county  libraries.  Prac- 
tically every  state  with  a  library  extension  agency  has  utilized 
this  form  of  service;  New  York  was  the  pioneer,  in  1893. 
Everywhere  the  tendency  is  to  develop  this  service  to  allow 
dwellers  in  the  open  country  more  latitude  in  the  choice  of 
books.  Comments  such  as  this  from  an  old  New  Jersey  farmer 
have  aided  the  library  commission  of  that  state  to  build  up 
its  effective  traveling  service : 

Seems  like  folks  down  to  the  State  House  think  because  I'm  a 
farmer  I  want  to  spend  my  nights  reading  about  fertilizers.  Bless 
your  heart!  I  don't.  I  want  to  git  out  and  above  fertilizers.  I 
want  to  read  something,  say,  about  the  stars  I  see  every  night.  I 
would  admire  to  know  'em  all  by  name,  and  when  one  of  'em  comes 
peekin'  round  the  corn  crib,  to  say,  "Why,  there's  old"man  Jupiter," 
familiar  and  knowin'   like. 

Some  states  are  meeting  their  library  extension  problems 
ably,  through  the  work  of  efficient  state  commissions;  others 
are  meeting  them  half-heartedly,  with  state  commissions  crip- 
pled for  lack  of  appropriations  and  without  real  legislative  or 
public  support;  still  others  are  meeting  them  not  at  all  and 
show  slight  promise  of  beginning.  Working  in  cooperation 
with  state  commissions  and  working  toward  their  establish- 
ment in  states  where  they  now  are  lacking,  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  can  make  an  adequate,  nation-wide  public 
library  service  an  accomplished  fact.  Until  every  community 
is  providing  its  members  with  opportunity  for  self-education, 
the  situation  is  one  of  concern  for  the  nation. 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


/~\  for  a  booke 

And  a  shadie  nooke, 

Eyther  indoore  or  out; 
With  the  grene  leaves  whispering  overheade, 

Or  the  streete  cryes  all  about. 


What's  Wrong  with  the  Middle  Classes? 
By  R.  Dimdsdale  Stocker.  Cecil  Palmer 
&  Hayward,  London.  55  pp.  Paper 
bound.  Price  6d;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$.50. 

The  Middle  Classes  Union  of  England 
seems  to  have  made  considerable  progress, 
for  here  it  is  assailed  in  all  seriousness  as 
opposed  to  the  true  interests  of  those  whose 
life  is  cast  between  the  "  upper  ten  "  and  the 
"  masses."  The  author  admits  that  the  mid- 
dle class  is  in  need  of  organization  to  pro- 
tect its  status;  but  shows  that  a  snobbish 
anti-labor  attitude  and  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  plutocracy  will  not  do.  Eco- 
nomic conceptions  must  be  democratized,  and 
the  new  aspirations  of  the  workers  must  be 
seen  in  the  light  of  the  new  day  and  not  of 
yesterday.  The  middle  class  must  stand  not 
on  the  foundation  of  privilege  but  that  of 
actual,  indispensable  service;  it  must  en- 
deavor to  end  the  class  war  by  humanizing 
social  relationships.  Its  ability  must  be  or- 
ganized so  as  to  become  creative.  This,  in 
brief,    is    the    thesis,    defended    lucidly    and 

convincingly. 

*     *     * 

Die  Kernpunkte  der  Sozialen  Frage 

By    Rudolf    Steiner.      Greiner    &   Pfeiffer, 

Stuttgart.     127   pp.     Paper  bound.     Price 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 
Die  Neue  Gesellschaft 

By  Walther  Rathenau.     S.  Fischer,  Berlin. 

102  pp.     Paper  bound.     Price  by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $1.60. 

In  these  books,  two  German  writers  of 
note  present  social  programs  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  which  the  world  has  hither- 
to associated  with  German  sociology.  Neither 
accepts  socialism  or  democracy  or  any  of  the 
other  catchwords  and  generalizations  which 
in  the  turmoil  of  this  time  people  mistake  for 
social  goals.  Both  accept  as  facts  the  im- 
poverishment of  Germany,  its  loss  of  politi- 
cal power,  its  economic  enslavement.  Both 
occasionally  indulge  in  a  typically  German 
classification  of  abstract  and  sometimes  to- 
tally false  ideas;  both,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  original  in  their  thinking.  There  the 
similarity  between  them  ends. 

Steiner's  remedy  for  the  diseased  state  of 
his  country  is  reconstruction  of  the  social  edi- 
fice in  three  tiers,  or  as  he  calls  it,  tri-mem- 
berment  of  the  social  organism,  the  members 
being  economic,  legal  and  spiritual  or  men- 
tal life.  In  the  separation  of  the  economic 
from  the  legal  state,  or  society,  his  plan 
comes  close  to  that  of  the  national  guild 
movement   in    England,    and    the    arguments 
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for  it  are  similar — with  this  fundamental 
difference,  however,  that  Steiner  is  opposed 
to  socialization  of  the  means  of  production 
and  would  continue  competition  and  indi- 
vidualism within  the  economic  sphere.  In 
fact,  his  whole  elaborate  plan  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  a  decadent  capitalism. 
He  tries  to  give  a  social  tinge  to  it  by  devis- 
ing a  system  of  inheritance  under  which 
wealth  cannot  be  bequeathed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  maintain  persons  in  idleness — whereas 
it  can  be  so  left  as  to  accumulate  huge  fam- 
ily estates  or  to  perpetuate  even  huger 
corporations. 

It  is  the  third  social  organization,  how- 
ever, the  cultural,  which  gives  its  stamp  of 
modernity  to  the  rest.  It  superimposes  a 
government  of  the  mind  over  that  of  legal 
tradition  and  economic  desire.  It  is  in  an 
exaggerated  form  the  incorporation  of  the 
most  widespread  demand  today  in  educated 
Germany,  the  demand  to  have  things  of  the 
mind  freed  from  the  tutelage  of  the  state. 
In  part,  perhaps,  realization  of  the  extent 
to  which  German  thinking  had  been  en- 
slaved by  the  dynastic  and  militarist  domi- 
nation of  the  educational  institutions,  cer- 
tainly reaction  against  the  grinding  economic 
poverty  imposed  upon  them  by  the  treaty  of 
peace,  has  given  the  Germans  a  yearning  for 
absolutely  unfettered  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression.  In  this  part  of  his  program,  Dr. 
Steiner  reflects  the  spirit  of  his  time.  A  na- 
tional league  for  tri-memberment  of  the 
social  organism,  with  branches  in  most  of 
the  large  cities  and  in  Austria  and  Switzer- 
land has  been  formed,  and  more  is  likely  to 
be  heard  of  it. 


Rathenau's  book,  though  it  exhibits  glar- 
ingly the  faults  mentioned  above,  is  the 
more  thoroughly  alive  and  courageous  of  the 
two.  It  is  full  of  happy  aphorisms  and  dag- 
ger-sharp thrusts  at  the  platitudes  and 
hypocrisies  of  the  current  "  revolutionary " 
thought.  To  him  the  only  possible  future  for 
Germany  lies  in  making  her  among  the  na- 
tions what  she  has  prided  herself  to  be,  but 
never  was:  the  people  of  thinkers  and  poets 
— of  culture  and  unbounded  love  for  the 
things  of  the  mind.  He  would  awaken  the 
soul  of  Faustus,  now  confused,  dominated 
by  the  hags  and  goblins  of  the  materialistic 
Hexenberg.  He  would  start  again  where 
the  German  ceased  to  be  German  in  order 
to  become  Prussian. 

His  ideal  of  German  culture  is  one  of 
education  of  the  will,  not  of  obedience  to 
tradition  or  convention ;  the  culture  of  the 
Renaissance,  not  that  of  the  "  better  classes." 


To  aid  its  realization  he  proposes  the  device 
of  the  Arbeitsausgleich — the  balance  of  labor 
— under  which  every  man  and  woman  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  lifting  himself  by 
degrees  out  of  the  class  of  manual  workers 
into  that  of  mental  workers  while  every 
mental  worker  would  be  obliged  to  take  part 
in  the  mechanical  processes  of  wealth  pro- 
duction. This  brief  statement  hardly  does 
justice  to  a  proposal  which  is  well  conceived 
and  argued.  He  says  that  the  socialistic 
Utopias  which  depict  everyone  happy  and 
engaged  in  creative  work  absorbing  mind  as 
well  as  body  are  either  stupid  or  insincere; 
the  skeleton  in  the  cupboard  of  every  social- 
ist is  that,  no  matter  how  much  the  working 
day  be  reduced,  no  matter  how  rapidly  work 
be  made  automatic  and  man's  energy  devi- 
ated from  producing  to  directing  processes — 
the  prosperity  of  the  people,  especially  in  an 
exhausted  and  impoverished  country,  must 
for  long  remain  bound  up  with  mechanical 
operations  such  as  modern  machine  industry 
has  made  them. 

How  to  distribute  this  work — which  cannot 
be  "  ennobled "  however  many  fine  cant 
phrases  be  coined  about  it  by  those  who  do 
not  take  part  in  it — so  as  to  get  rid  of 
classes,  so  as  to  raise  and  not  to  level  down, 
to  spiritualize  and  not  to  debase — in  that  he 
sees  the  main  problem  of  the  morrow.  He 
is  not  afraid  of  being  told  that  he  would 
substitute  a  new  class  system  for  the  old,  for 
his  idea  of  culture  and  social  categories  of 
the  cultured  is  not  that  of  hereditary  castes, 
or  even  lifelong  segregations,  but  rather  of 
a  constant  flux,  regulated  by  the  falling  and 
rising  levels  of  the  people's  will  to  know- 
ledge. Incidentally  he  would  also  introduce 
the  compulsory  year  of  labor  service  for 
all,   irrespective  of  intellectual   rating. 

These  ideas,  and  others  related  to  them 
are  today  discussed  by  rich  and  poor  in 
Germany.  (Rathenau's  books  and  pamphlets 
published  during  and  since  the  war  have 
had  an  immense  circulation.)  They  will 
make  their  westward  way  as  we  become 
accustomed  again  to  read  German  print  and 
to  admit  without  a  guilty  conscience  ac- 
quaintance with  "  enemy  "  literature.  With 
a  dollar  worth  about  50  marks,  we  should 
be  able  to  afford  it,  in  spite  of  the  export 
duty  on  German  books  of  about  800  per 
cent.  B.  L," 

*     *     * 

The  Anatomy  of  Society 

By  Gilbert  Cannan.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

216  pp.    Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$2.20. 

This  is  not  a  textbook  as  its  title  might 
suggest,  neither  is  it  a  scientific  treatment 
of  society.  It  is  written  by  a  novelist  and 
is  a  criticism  of  certain  institutions  and  con- 
ditions in  society.  Its  chapter  heads  are: 
Definitions,  Humanity,  The  Social  Contract, 
Patriarchalism,  Marriage,  Women  as  Citi- 
zens, Science  and  Art,  Social  Structure,  East 
and  West,  and  Democracy. 
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The  author  picks  out  inconsistencies  in  our 
social  fabric  and  criticizes  them.  While 
many  of  these  criticisms  are  radical  and  are 
often  not  justified,  the  majority  of  them  are 
valid  and  the  book  is  well  worth  reading. 
Under  marriage,  for  illustration,  he  attacks 
the  attempt  at  an  insoluble  marriage  bond 
and  pleads  for  greater  freedom,  rather  than 
greater  restrictions  upon  divorce.  In  re- 
gard to  women  as  citizens  he  is  a  bit  pessi- 
mistic, and  in  treating  the  industrial  situ- 
ation he  is  possibly  extreme. 

The  book  is  well  written,  clear  and  in- 
teresting. While  pessimistic,  radical,  and 
even  erroneous  in  places,  it  is  stimulating 
and  valuable  not  only  to  the  student  of  so- 
ciology but  to  the  casual  reader. 

G.  S.  Dow. 
•    •    • 

Liberty  and  the  News 

By   Walter   Lippmann.      Harcourt,    Brace 

&  Howe.     104  pp.     Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $1.15. 
The  Brass  Check 

By    Upton    Sinclair.      Author,    Pasadena, 

Calif.    448  pp.     Paper  bound.     Price  $.50 

postpaid. 

These  two  volumes,  admirably  supple- 
menting each  other,  paint  a  picture  of 
American  journalism  which  cannot  but  give 
pause  to  the  most  optimistic  student  of  pub- 
lic problems.  Both  volumes — Mr.  Lipp- 
raann's  three  chapters,  two  of  which  are  re- 
printed from  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  Mr. 
Sinclair's  more  than  four  hundred  pages — 
are  convincing  and  far-reaching  criticisms 
of  the  methods  of  gathering,  interpreting  and 
distributing  news.  The  former  is  a  calm, 
impersonal  and  general  survey;  the  latter  is 
a  passionate,  intimately  personal,  elaborately 
detailed  and  documented  indictment.  A  re- 
cent review  of  Mr.  Lippmann's  book  com- 
plained that  it  did  not  contain  concrete  evi- 
dence to  substantiate  its  charges.  The  writer 
of  that  review  would  find  in  Mr.  Sinclair's 
book  more  than  sufficient  unimpeachable 
evidence  to  convince  even  the  most  skeptical 
of  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Lippmann's  case. 

Mr.  Sinclair  by  describing — almost  always 
mentioning  names  and  dates  and  exact  cir- 
cumstances— incident  after  incident  of  sup- 
pression, of  distortion,  of  deliberate  misrep- 
resentation of  the  truth  by  news  agencies 
upon  which  we  are  forced  to  rely  for  our 
daily  judgments  of  events,  makes  an  impres- 
sive case  for  his  contention  that  even  the 
most  powerful  press  associations  and  daily 
newspapers  are  in  matters  affecting  economic 
and  social  problems  controllable  by  powerful 
financial  forces  whose  own  interests  might 
be  jeopardized  by  a  truthful  and  unbiased 
picture  of  the  facts.  One  need  not  accept 
more  than  a  small  proportion  of  Mr.  Sin- 
clair's evidence  to  arrive  at  the  very  dis- 
couraging conclusion  that  progress  towards 
real  political  and  economic  democracy  among 
us  is  hampered  most  of  all  by  the  unfreedom 
of  the  press. 

Both  writers  offer  many  interesting  and 
hopeful  suggestions  for  making  the  daily 
press  a  fairer  interpreter  of  the  news.  Lack 
of  space  prevents  any  adequate  analysis  of 
the  more  fundamental  of  these  suggestions 
except  to  note  that  Mr.  Sinclair  suggests  an 
endowed  "  weekly  publication  of  truth-telling 
to  be  known  as  The  National  News."  It 
would  be  a  record  of  events  "  pure  and 
simple"  without  editorial  comment,  its 
strict  and  absolute  non-partisanship  to  be 
assured  by  a  board  of  directors  represent- 
ing the  most  divergent  economic  and  social 
points  of  view.  One  is  tempted  to  ask 
whether  such  a  board  would  ever  agree.  I 
doubt  it. 

Mr.  Lippmann's  basic  hope  is  not  unlike 
this  except  that  he  sees  more  clearly  the  in- 
herent difficulties  in  establishing  such  an 
organ  of  unbiased  truth-telling.     As   a  first 


step  he  urges  "organized  labor  and  militant 
liberalism"  with  the  other  interests  not  rep- 
resented in  the  existing  news  organization 
"to  combine  their  resources  and  their  talent 
for  the  development  of  an  authentic  news- 
service." This  would  be,  he  believes,  in- 
vincible because  it  would  supply  "  what  the 
community  is  begging  for  and  cannot  get." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not 
space  to  refer  to  some  of  the  several  very 
interesting  and  promising  concrete  sugges- 
tions which  Mr.  Lippmann  makes  of  methods 
which  might  eliminate  some  of  the  more  ob- 
vious evils  of  our  daily  journalism.  For  ex- 
ample, his  suggestion  that  the  newspapers  be 
required  to  indicate  clearly  and  honestly  the 
source  of  "  news  supplied  by  press  bureaus, 
whether  they  are  labeled  '  Geneva,'  or 
'  Stockholm,'  or  '  El  Paso.'  " 

No  problem  approaches  in  importance 
that  of  the  purification  of  our  news  structure. 
As  Mr.  Lippmann  conclusively  shows,  con- 
tamination of  the  news  is  "  the  supreme  dan- 
ger which  confronts  popular  government. 
All  other  dangers  are  contingent  upon  it, 
for  the  news  is  the  chief  source  of  the  opin- 
ion by  which  government  now  proceeds.  So 
long  as  there  is  interposed  between  the  or- 
dinary citizen  and  the  facts  a  news  organi- 
zation determining  by  entirely  private  and 
unexamined  standards,  no  matter  how  lofty, 
what  he  shall  know,  and  hence  what  he  shall 
believe,  no  one  will  be  able  to  say  that  the 
substance  of  democratic  government  is  se- 
cure." James  G.  McDonald. 
*    *    » 

Law  in  the  Modern  State 

By  Leon   Duguit,   with   an   introduction   by 

Harold  J.  Laski.    B.  W.  Huebsch,  245  pp. 

Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.70. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  new  principles 
have  come  to  the  fore  in  the  structure  and 
practice  of  political  society.  The  emphasis 
has  been  changed.  "  So  it  is  that  the  idea 
of  public  service  replaces  the  idea  of  sover- 
eignty. The  state  is  no  longer  a  sovereign 
power  issuing  its  commands.  It  is  a  group 
of  individuals  who  must  use  the  force  they 
possess  to  supply  the  public  need.  The  idea 
of  public  service  lies  at  the  very  base  of 
the  theory  of  the  modern  state.  No  other 
notion  takes  its  root  so  profoundly  in  the 
facts  of  social  life."  The  tendency  is  away 
from  commands  towards  service ;  away  from 
coercion  towards  cooperation. 

It  is  a  change  of  emphasis  that  Professor 
Duguit  contributes.  Sovereignty  as  coercive 
power  still  exists  (perhaps  with  its  locus 
in  the  persons  of  the  government),  but  its 
exercise  is  incidental.  Laws  are  not  the 
commands  of  an  intangible  personality  called 
the  state,  but  simply  the  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  group  of  men  who  make  them. 
They  have  force,  not  through  coercion,  but 
because  they  express  social  facts  recognized 
by  the  general  membership  of  society.  Even 
so  far  does  Professor  Duguit  go  in  his  em- 
phasis as  to  assert  that  "  The  state  is  the 
totality  of  public  services  operated  by  gov- 
ernment in  the  general  interest."  The  gov- 
ernment is  not  an  agency  of  an  intangible 
state  but  the  natural  persons  who  at  a  par- 
ticular time  hold  the  "  preponderant  force." 
These  persons  owe  to  the  larger  society  the 
duty  of  fulfilling  certain  social  functions.  If 
this  duty  is  not  performed,  the  persons  of 
the  government  cannot  escape  by  shifting 
the  responsibility  to  an  intangible  entity,  the 
state. 

The  author  attempts  to  explain  the  actual 
principles  underlying  the  state  of  today  as 
the  totality  of  social  and  public  services.  The 
illustrations  with  which  he  verifies  his 
theory  are  taken  primarily  from  France.  His 
theory  should  be  taken  rather  to  supplement 
the  old  than  to  supersede  the  old.  He  is 
writing  in  a  transition  period  in  which  there 


is    the   common    danger    of   getting    a    little 
ahead  of  the  stage  of  the  transition. 

The  translation  by  Frieda  and  Harold 
Laski  is  very  satisfactory,  and  the  introduc- 
tion by  Professor  Laski  furnishes  an  in- 
valuable background  for  an  understanding 
of  the  volume.  Arnold  J.  Lien. 

»    *    * 
Thoughts  of  a  Psychiatrist  on  the  War 

and  After 

By  William   A.   White,    M.   D.     Paul    B. 

Hoeber.     137  pp.    Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $1.90. 

The  author  sees  in  the  social  upheavals 
incident  to  the  war  and  after  merely  a  re- 
flection on  a  huge  and  unprecedented  scale 
of  the  phenomena  which  the  psychiatrist  en- 
counters daily  in  frustrated  individual  lives. 
It  is  because  of  this  that  he  endeavors  to 
apply  some  of  the  psychological  principles 
which  have  been  found  to  be  of  help  in  ad- 
justing individual  lives  for  the  purpose  of 
a  better  understanding  of  the  changes  that 
have  come  with  the  war  and  as  an  aid  to 
their   adjustment. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  mention  even 
most  briefly  the  many  interesting  psycho- 
logical mechanisms  which  the  author  util- 
izes in  explaining  social  phenomenon  from 
an  individual  psychological  approach.  Of 
especial  interest  in  this  connection  is  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  psychology  of  conflict  and  its 
bearing  upon  war.  Out  of  the  destructive 
tendencies  of  this  war  may  come  the  pos- 
sibilities for  a  happier  and  more  efficient 
social  relationship,  just  as  the  development 
of  character  in  the  individual  depends  upon 
overcoming  obstacles  rather  than  upon  going 
around  them.  What  has  not  been  fully 
realized  by  social  philosophers  is  that  in  the 
process  of  evolution  the  need  arises  now  and 
then  for  a  destruction  and  elimination  of 
those  adjustive  mechanisms  which  have  not 
only  ceased  to  have  an  adaptive  value  but 
have  actually  become  stumbling  blocks  to 
progress. 

This  principle  of  the  structuralization  of 
function  with  the  necessity  of  adjustment 
both  in  structure  and  in  function  for  pur- 
poses of  adaptation,  while  fully  accepted  in 
the  field  of  biology,  is  still  wholly  ignored  in 
considering  the  structure  and  mechanisms  of 
social   organization. 

The  author  also  gives  a  very  interesting 
discussion  of  the  effects  of  the  war  on  the 
mental  hygiene  of  the  nations  that  have  par- 
ticipated in  it,  and  understanding  of  which 
ought  to  facilitate  materially  the  processes 
of  reconstruction. 

The  book  is  an  interesting  contribution  to 
individual    and    social    psychology    and    is 
written    with    the    lucidity   characteristic   of 
the  author.     It  ought  to  prove  of  consider- 
able help  to  those  interested  in  the  problems 
of  individual   and  social  maladjustment. 
Bernard  Glueck,  M.  D. 
•    •    * 
Democracy  and  Government 

By   Samuel   Peterson.     Alfred   A.   Knopf. 

287  pp.    Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$2.20. 
The  Relation  of  the  Executive  Power  to 

Legislation 

By    Henry    Campbell    Black.      Princeton 

University   Press.     191    pp.     Price   $1.60; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.80. 

In  his  book  Mr.  Peterson  presents  the 
whole  case  against  the  legislative  veto  power 
being  held  by  administrative  officers,  also 
the  sort  of  bicameral  representation  involved 
in  a  Congress  which,  due  to  the  democratic 
structure  of  society,  is  compelled  to  represent 
one  and  the  same  electorate.  He  shows  that 
bicameral  representation  and  executive  veto 
power  are  not  in  themselves  effective  to  pro- 
tect the  people  from  tyranny,  nor  sufficient 
to  safeguard  the  vested  interests  against  the 
encroachments  of  the   dispossessed,   but   ad- 
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mits  that  the  system  has  contributed  toward 
limiting  the  quantity  of  precipitate  and  un- 
wise legislation.  The  author  contends  that 
the  legislative  department  should  be  uni- 
cameral, and  that  no  veto  power  should  be 
lodged  with  any  officer  or  set  of  officers.  He 
works  out  a  complete  "  scheme  "  of  govern- 
ment to  take  the  place  of  the  existing  one. 
His  criticisms  of  the  present  governmental 
machinery  are  generally  just,  but  the  reme- 
dies suggested  might  prove  to  be  worse  than 
the  disease.  The  book  shows  hard  work  and 
earnestness  throughout,  however,  and  should 
prove  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture on  the  subject.  , 


Dr.  Henry  Campbell  Black,  the  editor  of 
the  Constitutional  Review,  in  his  new  book, 
traces  the  growth  of  the  executive  power 
in  our  government  and  shows  how  this  con- 
tradicts the  notion  cf  the  founders  of  the  re- 
public, who  believed  that  the  three  branches 
of  government  should  balance  each  other. 
By  a  brief  but  comprehensive  review  of  the 
increasing  power  of  the  national  executive, 
as  demonstrated  through  the  successive  in- 
cumbents of  the  presidential  office,  he  points 
out  what  appears  to  be  a  tendency  toward 
concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  one 
man.  He  urges  a  return  to  the  old-time  equi- 
poise in  the  interest  of  democracy — or  rather 
representative  government.  If  that  is  im- 
possible, because  of  an  inherent  tendency 
toward  power-concentration  operating  in  our 
national  life,  he  contends  that  the  executive 
should  be  frankly  recognized  as  the  domin- 
ant department  of  our  government  and  due 
recognition  given  to  it  by  law. 

Axel  Gerhard  Dehly. 


Liberalism  in  America 

By  Harold  Stearns.  Boni  &  Liveright. 
234  pp.  Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $2. 

This  book,  by  a  former  associate  editor 
of  the  Dial,  is  an  interesting,  if  not  at  all 
points  convincing,  piece  of  constructive  crit- 
icism. Without  attempting  a  formal  defini- 
tion of  liberalism,  it  manages  in  an  intro- 
ductory chapter  (by  means  chiefly  of  a  simple 
and  frank  exposition  of  militarism  and  its 
insidious  effects)  to  give  a  very  clear  im- 
pression of  what  the  thing  really  is.  Then 
it  tells  something  of  the  long  struggle  for 
liberalism  in  America  prior  to  the  war  and 
shows  how  hollow  were  many  of  our  former 
pretensions  on  the  subject.  From  this  it 
passes  to  a  vivid  portrayal  of  the  emotional 
breakdown  produced  by  war-hysteria.  Fin- 
ally it  comes  to  a  consideration  of  the  les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  liberalism's  defeat 
and  collapse. 

The  root  of  liberalism,  as  Mr.  Stearns 
views  it,  is  "hatred  of  compulsion;"  and 
he  feels  that  compulsion,  and  the  spirit  of 
intolerance  which  lies  behind  compulsion,  is 
the  salient  feature  of  the  life  and  thought 
of  post-war  America.  His  favorite  illustra- 
tion— and  it  is  by  no  means  ill-chosen — is 
the  prohibition  amendment.  At  the  same 
time,  he  discerns  a  mighty  spirit  of  protest, 
as  yet  largely  pent  up,  but  bound  to  assert 
itself  in  the  coming  days;  and  his  dominat- 
ing plea  is  for  the  sanity  of  statesmanship 
and  of  economic  reconstruction  which  alone 
can  prevent  the  inevitable  revolution  from 
being  a  violent,  rather  than  a  peaceful  one. 
It  is  no  engaging  picture  of  our  American 
war  mind  that  Mr.  Stearns  paints,  and 
twenty  months  ago  it  would  have  been  hotly 
resented  by  the  great  majority  of  our  people. 
That  the  average  man  of  intelligence  is 
likely  to  find  himself  mainly  in  agreement 
with  it  now  (although  he  may  hesitate  to 
admit  the  fact,  even  to  himself)  is  the  best 
evidence  that  the  picture  is  essentially  true. 
Frederic  A.  Occ. 


The   Menace   of   Immorality   in    Church 
and   State 

By  Rev.  John  Roach  Straton.     George  H. 

Doran    Co.      253    pp.      Illustrated.      Price 

$1.75;   by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.95. 

A  new  Jeremiah  has   arisen   among  us  in 

the  person  of  the  Rev.  John  Roach  Straton, 

pastor  of  the  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  New 

York.      Dr.    Straton's    "  lamentations "    have 

been  published  under  the  title,  The  Menace 

of  Immorality  in  Church  and  State,  with   a 

subtitle   Messages  of  Wrath   and   Judgment. 

The  Doctor  does  not  spare  his  wrath, 
criticizing  with  equal  vigor  the  Christian 
churches,  sexual  impurity,  the  theaters,  danc- 
ing and  gambling.  His  is  the  theological 
approach  of  the  Fathers,  with  a  belief  in  a 
personal  devil  and  the  reality  of  Hell.  He 
declares:  "We  need  to  go  back  to  the 
simplicity  and  unity  of  the  early  church. 
The  church  of  today  is  too  much  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  a  church  on  the  defensive  is 
a  church  without  faith." 

Undoubtedly  the  world  needs  today,  as  it 
has  needed  in  the  past  and  will  probably 
need  in  the  future,  its  Jeremiahs,  but  is 
the  old  style  lamentation  as  effective  as 
formerly?  Dr.  Straton  declares  himself  an 
optimist,  but  the  only  optimism  he  discloses 
in  these  sermons  is  a  belief  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  Jehovah  over  the  devil.  The 
Doctor  relates  how,  when  he  was  a  child, 
he  thought  of  the  Judgment  Book  with  its 
page  for  the  recording  of  the  good  deeds 
and  its  page  for  record  of  sins.  In  his 
preachment  he  has  had  his  eyes  solely  on  the 
latter  page,  thereby  giving  one  a  sense  of 
injustice,  and  so  offsetting  to  some  extent 
the  force   of   his   criticism. 

Whether  conditions  are  better  or  worse 
depends  very  much  upon  one's  knowledge  of 
past  and  present.  Dr.  Parkhurst,  who  led 
the  vice  crusades  of  the  early  nineties,  does 
not  agree  altogether  as  to  present  day  con- 
ditions, for  on  his  seventy-eighth  birthday 
he  said :  "  The  city  has  never  gone  back  to 
the  depravity  of  those  days;  it  has  not  gone 
back  even  now.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
some  pretty  bad  spots,  but  at  that  time 
it  was  all  bad  spots."  Conditions  today, 
civic  and  moral,  are  undoubtedly  better  than 
twenty-five  years  ago;  indeed,  if  they  were 
not,  we  would  all  be  justified  in  being 
optimists  of   Dr.  Straton's  class. 

The  book  stimulates  a  comparison  of  the 
conditions  past  and  present,  and  by  noting 
the  improvement,  encourages  increased  effort 
for  betterment.  The  prohibitionists  of  the 
early  days  were  dreamers;  today  the  Eigh- 
teenth Amendment  has  been  adopted  by 
forty-five  of  the  forty-eight  states.  While 
there  are  just  grounds  for  severe  criticism 
of  present  conditions,  men  are  conscious  to- 
day as  never  before  of  those  things  which 
destroy  the  body  and  soul,  civicly  and  in- 
dividually. This  new  consciousness  ex- 
presses itself  in  more  effective  laws  and 
agencies  for  the  suppression  of  evil,  and 
also  in  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  moral 
value  of  opportunities  for  wholesome  rec- 
reation. "Thou  shalt  not"  is  insufficient. 
Frederick  H.  Whitin. 
*  *  * 
The  Community  Center 

By  L.  J.  Hanifan.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Teacher  Training  Series.     214  pp.     Price 

$1.52;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.70. 

As  state  supervisor  of  rural  schools  in 
West  Virginia,  the  author  has  acquired  a 
considerable  reputation  for  the  training  of 
community    leaders,    and    a    previous    hand- 


book by  him  on  this  subject  has  been  widely 
used.  The  present  book  is  of  a  very  practi- 
cal nature  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  useful 
as  a  textbook  for  specialized  study.  For 
advice  on  contentious  questions,  experienced 
men  are  quoted  as  authority.  Among  such 
is  the  relation  of  the  teacher  in  the  rural 
school  to  community  organization  and  its 
relation  to  school  attendance.  Organization, 
school,  entertainment  and  country  life  pro- 
grams are  given  in  considerable  detail,  with 
emphasis  in  the  discussion  on  working  prin- 
ciples. Altogether,  a  most  helpful  little 
book,  suggestive  and  with  good  references 
for  further  study. 


Shakespeare  for  Community  Players 

By   Roy    Mitchell.     E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co. 

140  pp.     Illustrated.     Price  $2.50;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $2.70. 

Among  the  most  satisfactory  Shakespeare 
productions  which  the  present  writer  has 
seen  were  those  of  an  amateur  company  of 
young  workingmen  and  girls  in  a  Lancashire 
mill  town.  The  grimy  and  beshawled 
audiences  laughed  and  cried  as  the  play- 
wright had  intended  they  should;  nor  were 
the  finer  intellectual  points  or  the  lyrics 
of  the  comedies  lost  upon  them.  But  the 
idea  that  Shakespeare  is  a  "  classic "  and 
unsuited  for  popular  presentation  still  sur- 
vives, and  even  under  supposedly  "  educa- 
tional "  auspices,  our  community  centers 
permit  the  enthusiasm  and  talent  of  young 
people  to  be  wasted  upon  utter  trash.  Such 
books  as  the  present  and  Miss  Mackay's  • 
recent  book  on  costuming  should  make  the 
path-  easier  for  the  director  of  more  than 
average  ambition.  iThey  show  how  Shakes- 
peare may  be  staged  impressively,  beauti- 
fully and  entertainingly  at  no  more  cost 
than    the    silly    farces    which    prevail. 

Mr.  Mitchell — whose  authority  as  director 
of  the  Hart  House  Theater  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  former  technical  director 
of  the  Greenwich  Village  Theater,  New 
York,  is  unquestioned — does  more  than  this. 
Taking  Shakespeare  as  his  text,  he  teaches 
the  fundamentals  of  stagecraft  which  are 
applicable  to  community  production,  start- 
ing with  the  choice  of  a  play,  and  discussing 
organization,  rehearsal,  stage-setting,  furni- 
ture, dresses,  lighting,  make-up,  music  and 
other  important  elements.  His  advice  is 
sufficiently  detailed  to  permit  a  clear  grasp 
of  all  that  is  required.  His  principles  are 
sound    and    scholarly. 

#     *     * 
Going  Afoot 

By  Mayard  H.  Christy.     Association  Press. 
148    pp.      Price    $1.35;    by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $1.45. 

It  may  seem  impossible  to  write  an  alto- 
gether dull  and  uninspiring  book  on  walk- 
ing in  the  country;  but  Mr.  Christy  has  ac- 
complished it.  Not  even  his  bibliographical 
references  open  the  door  to  the  splendid 
literature  of  tramping  which  is  one  of  the 
great  additions  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  western  culture.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
this  little  handbook  of  practical  advice  has 
not  its  uses.  Its  chapter  headings:  How  to 
Walk,  When  to  Walk,  Where  to  Walk, 
Walking  Clubs  of  America,  Organization 
and  Conduct  of  Walking  Clubs  indicate  the 
contents.  In  the  section  on  equipment  we 
miss  reference  to  that  oldest  friend  of  the 
walking  man;  the  stick.  The  terms  "  knap- 
sack "  and  "  rucksack "  are  used  as  though 
the  one  were  inclusive  of  the  other  and  not 
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something  entirely  different.  With  the 
author's  taboo  on  rubber  soles  except  for 
macadam  roads  we  do  not  agree,  personally 
detesting  rubber  pussyfooting  for  city  streets 
but  finding  it  useful  on  rocky  ground.  The 
chapter  on  organization  is  valuable  for  any- 
one contemplating  the  formation  of  a  club 
to  share  with  others  the  enjoyment  and  ex- 
ploration   of    some    particular   haunt   or   dis- 

rict. 

•    •     • 

usical  Accompaniment  of   Moving   Pic- 
tures 

By  Edith  Lang  and  George  West.    Boston 

Music    Co.      64    pp.      Cardboard    bound. 

Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.35. 

Not  only  because  the  commercial  moving 
picture  theater  has  become  an  important  ele- 
ment in  shaping  the  musical  taste  of  the 
m  eople,  but  also  because  the  educational  use 
of  moving  pictures  by  schools  and  social  in- 
stitutions is  rapidly,  growing,  and  the  music 
often  has  to  be  provided  non-professionally, 
this  manual  will  be  of  interest  to  social 
workers.  It  deals  with  the  new  art — for  it 
is  a  new  art — comprehensively  and  prac- 
tically. In  fact,  it  does  everything  for  the 
budding  movie  accompanist  that  a  teacher 
can  do;  but  it  cannot  supply  him  with  re- 
sourcefulness, which  is  mentioned  at  the  out- 
set as  the  most  important  requisite;  it  can- 
not supply  him  with  sympathy  or  quick 
grasp ;  it  cannot  give  him  the  qualities  of 
taste  and  sensitiveness  to  impressions  which 
are  fundamental  to  every  art. 

Assuming  possession  of  these  gifts,  how- 
ever, this  book  shows  other  requirements 
which  few  of  us  recognize  as  we  are  en- 
grossed in  the  screen  story:  a  large  reper- 
toire at  the  pianist's  fingers'  ends,  thorough 
knowledge  of  musical  principles  to  enable  im- 
provisation, a  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of 

armony,  so  that  key,  speed  or  general  char- 
acter of  the  accompaniment  may  not  jar;  con- 
siderable dexterity,  and  unending  hard  work 
in  preparation  for  each  performance.  The 
authors  do  not  fail  to  mention  the  relief 
(to  the  audience)  of  occasional  periods  of 
silence;  they  explain,  with  excellent  illustra- 
tions, the  different  musical  requirements  of 
different  categories  of  film  plays;  and 
throughout  they  emphasize  the  duty  of  the 
player,  while  he  must  use  much  of  the 
"lighter  stuff"  as  well  as  that  which  is 
usually  called  "  classical,"  to  contribute  to 
the  musical  education  of  the  audience.  It  is 
a  book  we  can  warmly  recommend. 
•    *     * 

Recreation 

By  Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon.    Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.     43   pp.     Price  $1.25 ;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.35. 

This  charming  lecture  delivered  at  the 
Harvard  Union  last  December  is  worthy  of 
permanent  form.  The  British  ambassador 
discussed  recreation  not  as  an  abstract  prop- 
osition but  concretely  and  helpfully  for  the 
individual  listener.  While  giving  a  very 
high  place  to  athletics  and  sports,  he  dwelt 
also  at  length  upon  mental  recreation,  es- 
pecially reading.  Of  special  interest  are  his 
reminiscences  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  a 
lover  of  birds.  B.  L. 


A  Philosophy  of  Play 

By   Luther    Halsey    Gulick.      Chas.    Scrib- 

ner's  Sons.    291  pp.     Price  $1.60;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.80. 

With  this  book  Dr.  Gulick  has  made  a 
real  contribution  which  will  enrich  all  who 
read  it.  It  is  interesting  from  cover  to 
cover,  the  sort  one  wants  to  read  at  one 
sitting,  and  one  which  will  prove  invaluable 
because  of  its  sane  philosophy  and  broad 
vision.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  not  only  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  recreational  activ- 
ities, but  of  fathers,  mothers  and  educators 
as  well.  Sally  Lucas  Jean. 


The  Nation's  Food 

By  Raymond  Pearl.     W.  B.  Saunders  Co. 

274    pp.      Price    $3.50;    by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $3.75. 
Food  Supplies  in  Peace  and  War 

By  Sir  R.  Henry  Rew.    Longmans,  Green 

&  Co.     183   pp.     Price  $2.25;   by  mail  of 

the   Survey  $2.45. 

The  scientific  results  of  the  research  work 
carried  on  by  the  Food  Administration  be- 
come more  and  more  impressive,  as  those 
who  took  part  in  it  one  after  another  publish 
their  findings.  Mr.  Pearl  was  chief  of  the 
statistical  division,  and  as  such  presents 
"  unbiased  statistical  data  rather  than  my 
own  opinion  as  to  their  interpretation."  The 
book  is  made  up  for  the  greater  part  of 
clear    classifications    and    tables. 

We  notice  that  a  famine  map  of  Europe 
differs  from  one  recently  published  in  the 
Survey  in  that  it  includes  almost  all  of  . 
northern  and  eastern  Russia  and  the  Baltic 
states  and  the  whole  of  Jugoslavia  in  the 
territory  where  famine  conditions  prevailed 
on  December  1,  1918,  while  Austria, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  Greece,  Germany  and 
the  rest  of  Russia  show  a  food  shortage 
approaching  famine  point.  The  incidence 
of  starvation  may  have  somewhat  shifted  in 
the  intervening  year;  but  it  would  have 
been  well  for  the  author  to  mention  this, 
especially  in  regard  to  Austria  and  the 
Balkans. 

In  discussing  the  food  production  of  the 
United  States,  he  distinguishes  primary 
from  secondary  foods,  the  former  including 
all  natural  products  and  their  derivatives 
and  grains  and  vegetables,  the  latter  meat 
and  dairy  products.  The  practical  uses  of 
this  differentiation   are  not  clear. 

The  increase  in  food  production  during 
the  war  was  almost  the  same  measured  in 
protein  and  measured  in  calories.  There  is, 
however,  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  rate 
of  increase  for  fat  and  carbohydrate,  the  one 
being  by  8.87  per  cent  and  the  other  by 
12.08  per  cent.  Too  optimistic  a  view  as 
regards  increased  food  production,  however, 
is  dispelled  by  a  comparison  of  the  produc- 
tion in  1917-18  with  that  of  the  three 
preceding  years.  In  spite  of  continued  high 
prices  and  large  demand  for  export,  the 
production  fell  down  by  .74  per  cent  quan- 
titively  and  by  nearly  5  per  cent  in  food 
value.  One  point  strongly  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Pearl's  figures  is  the  relative  im- 
portance of  animal  foods  in  the  diet  of  the 
American  people  which  "  gives  little  comfort 
to   the   vegetarian   cult." 

Very  interesting  is  a  small  table  sum- 
marizing the  food  consumption  per  man. 
From  it  we  learn  that  the  average  consump- 
tion remains  remarkably  level  through  good 
years  and  bad.  A  distinct  drop,  neverthe- 
less, is  noticeable  in  the  year  of  severe  un- 
employment and  depression,  1914-15,  and 
again  in  1916-17  when  prices  went  sky- 
high. 

Diligent  study  of  the  statistical  tables  no 
doubt  would  bring  out  other  socially  signi- 
ficant facts.  As  a  source  book,  this  volume 
is    warmly    recommended. 


Sir  Henry  Rew's  analysis  of  the  British 
war-time  experience  is  somewhat  sketchy  but 
contains  more  discussion  of  the  world  prob- 
lem with  which  the  author  has  concerned 
himself  for  many  years.  He  examines  the  prin- 
cipal war-time  measures  of  state  control  in 
Great  Britain,  and  points  out  their  amazing 


success.  Of  the  value  of  available  statistics  on 
the  after-war  food  needs  of  the  world  he  is 
skeptical;  not  only  are  they  collected  in- 
dependently in  different  countries,  but  often 
politics  enter  the  method  of  their  presenta- 
tion and  interpretation.  He  does,  however, 
come  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  the  de- 
mand on  the  exporting  countries  is  greatly 
in  excess — by  almost  one-third — of  that  in 
pre-war  days.  The  prospect  is  alarming, 
especially  in  view  of  the  exhaustion  of 
normal  surplus  stocks  and  the  ravages  of 
war  in  some  of  the  principal  producing 
countries.  On  the  latter  point,  it  seems  to 
us,  the  author  is  unduly  optimistic.  "  Given 
settled  social  and  political  conditions,"  he 
says,  "  food  production  in  Europe  as  a  whole 
may  be  expected  to  be  restored  to  its  pre- 
war level  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years."  But  such  an  assumption  is  alto- 
gether unjustified  and  cannot  be  held  out 
even  as  a  hope. 

The  whole  problem  is  complicated  by  the 
changes  in  dietary  habits  which  have  taken 
place  and  which  are  incalculable.  The 
national  differences  in  food  consumption 
have  never  been  fully  explained.  If  Ger- 
many before  the  war  consumed  20  per  cent 
more  food  per  head  than  the  United  King- 
dom, the  tremendous  change  in  relative 
prosperity,  the  author  points  out,  might 
mean  that  Germany  will  before  long  eman- 
cipate herself  altogether  from  food  impor- 
tation— which  amounted  to  15  per  cent  of 
her  food  consumption  before  the  war. 

In  Great  Britain  the  change  in  the  status 
of  the  agricultural  laborer  brought  about  by 
the  war  presents  another  incalculable  factor 
in  the  development  of  her  food  production. 
The  author  is  optimistic  enough  to  believe 
that  it  will  bring  back  to  the  land — or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  retain  on  the  land — 
a  superior  type  of  worker  and  a  correspond- 
ing improvement  in  agricultural  methods 
and  output.  The  example  of  America  makes 
one  doubt  the  certainty  of  such  a  happening; 
quite  as  likely  the  new  social  and  economic 
independence  of  the  bulk  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation may  mean  a  further  exodus  to  the 
cities. 

The  book  is  stimulating,  authoritative  and 
well  worth  reading.  B.  L. 


Direct  and  Indirect  Costs  of  the  Great 
World  War 

By  Ernest  L.  Bogart.  No.  24  of  the  Pre- 
liminary Economic  Studies  of  the  War 
published  for  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press.  338  pp.  Paper  bound. 
Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.15. 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  war  have 
an  incontestable  fascination,  even  for  the 
general  public,  notwithstanding  that  the 
figures  in  which  they  must  be  expressed  are 
so  large  that  they  convey  nothing  to  the 
average  mind.  Hundreds  of  billions  are  al- 
most as  hard  to  realize  as  infinity.  There 
were  so  many  demands  for  Professor 
Bogarr"s  earlier  brief  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject that  a  new  edition  was  required,  and 
he  took  the  occasion  to  enlarge  his  study  and 
include  later  material.  His  own  appraisal 
of  it — and  no  one  can  be  more  conscious 
than  he  of  the  difficulties  and  limitations  of 
the  data — is  that  "  the  direct  outlays  of  the 
governments  .  .  .  may  be  said  to  be  fairly 
accurate,"  but  that  "  the  attempt  to  estimate 
the  indirect  costs  of  the  war    .    .    .  must  be 
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regarded  merely  as  the  best  guess  which  is 
possible    at    the    present    time." 

The  "  direct "  costs  to  all  the  countries  en- 
gaged in  the  war,  i.  e.,  simply  the  aggregate 
amount  of  money  spent  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  are  computed  to  have  been  about 
$186,0*.  0,000,000.  When  the  armistice  was 
signed,  it  was  costing  something  like  ten 
million  an  hour,  and  it  is  only  by  reducing 
it  to  the  hourly  rate  that  a  figure  within  the 
ordinary  comprehension  is  obtained.  "  In- 
direct "  costs  include  the  capitalized  value  of 
the  human  life  that  was  lost,  both  of  soldiers 
and  of  civilians;  property  losses  on  land  and 
on  sea;  loss  of  production;  the  cost  of  war 
relief;  and  loss  to  neutrals.  All  these  figures, 
as  Professor  Bogart  explains,  are  based  on 
"  guesses,"  some  of  them  on  a  multiplication 
of  guesses,  and  it  may  be  that  the  most 
valuable  aspect  of  the  attempt  to  reduce 
the  costs  to  a  monetary  valuation  is  the 
consideration  of  them  which  the  process  en- 
forces. However  that  may  be,  the  total  ar- 
rived at  is  $151,612,542,560,  not  much  below 
the  figure  for  the  direct  costs,  making  the 
grand  total  $338,000,000,000;  and  even  this, 
the  author  reminds  us  in  his  closing  para- 
graph, does  not  take  into  account  "  the  effect 
of  the  war  on  life,  human  vitality,  economic 
well-being,  ethics,  morality  or  other  phases 
of  human  relationships  and  activities  which 
have    been    disorganized    and    injured." 

L.  B. 
*    *     • 

The  New  American  Thrift 

Annals    of    the     American    Academy    of 

Political     and     Social     Science.     248     pp. 

Paper   bound.     Price  $1 ;    by  mail   of   the 

Survey  $1.15. 
History    of    the    Thrift    Movement    in 

America 

By    S.    W.    Straus.      J.    B.    Lippincott    Co. 

256    pp.      Price    $1.50;    by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $1.70. 

The  new  conception  of  thrift  as  outlined 
in  the  thirty-six  articles  of  the  special  num- 
ber of  the  Annals  is  the  proper  use  of  all 
the  resources,  both  physical  and  mental,  of 
the  individual  and  the  nation.  The  war  and 
the  orgy  of  extravagant  buying  which  has 
followed  it  has  caused  thoughtful  men  to 
realize  that  only  by  putting  aside  a  part  of 
our  personal  and  national  income,  in  order 
to  maintain  and  increase  the  productive 
machinery  of  the  country,  can  we  continue 
at  anything  like  our  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption. One  authority  after  another, 
therefore,  invokes  personal  and  national 
thrift  as  the  key  to  the  solution  of  all  our 
economic  problems.  The  practice  of  thrift 
is  essential  to  the  increase  of  our  national 
capital,  to  good  business,  to  the  welfare  of 
labor,  to  the  reduction  of  our  money  infla- 
tion, to  the  conduct  of  good  government,  and 
to  supplying  the  tremendous  future  needs  of 
education,  domestic  business,  foreign  trade, 
the  farmers,  and  the  railways.  Then  fol- 
low suggestions  as  to  the  national  impor- 
tance of  the  conservation  of  food,  fuel, 
garbage  and  salvage. 

The  articles  are  nearly  all  clear  and  con- 
vincing. The  special  number  was  admir- 
ably conceived  by  the  editor  and  the  writers 
have  for  the  most  part  carried  out  the  plan 
in  a  very  commendable  and  scholarly  way. 
No  other  volume  on  thrift  treats  the  subject 
from  anything  like  so  many  important 
points  of  view,  and  it  is  therefore  one  of 
the  most  important  contributions  that  has 
ever  been  made  to  the  subject.  The  articles 
by  T.  N.  Carver,  David  Friday,  A.  C.  Miller, 
Raymond  Pearl,  and  Joseph  E.  Cummings 
deserve  especial  mention  for  their  excellence. 


National  Education  Association,  there  is  still 
no  reason  why  other  factors  should  not  re- 
ceive due  consideration  in  a  history  of  the 
movement.  To  be  sure,  war  savings  stamps 
as  a  convenient  vehicle  for  saving  money  are 
given  brief  mention,  but  little  or  no  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  nation-wide  campaign 
of  thrift  education  which  has  been  carried 
on  for  almost  three  years  by  the  Savings 
Division  of  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
present  volume  is  not,  therefore,  a  history 
of  the  thrift  movement  in  America,  but  a 
convenient  vehicle  through  which  to  spread 
an  account  of  the  activities  of  the  society 
which  the  author  founded  and  of  the  ad- 
dresses on  the  subject  of  thrift  which  he 
has  made  from   time   to  time. 

Certainly,  the  gospel  of  thrift  which  Mr. 
Straus  expounds  needs  to  be  spread  far  and 
wide.  Thrift  in  his  opinion  consists  in  the 
elimination  of  waste,  something  that  can  be 
done  only  by  creating  a  state  of  mind  cul- 
tivated from  childhood.  It  is,  therefore,  es- 
sential that  thrift  instruction  become  a  part 
of  the  school  curriculum.  By  so  doing  the 
author  believes  that  thrift  can  become  one 
of  the  great  constructive  forces  in  our 
national    advancement. 

The    chapters    in    the    book,    for    the    most 


part,  have  no  particular  sequence.  In  each 
instance  they  are  addressed  to  a  popular 
audience.  While  they  contain  a  considerable 
amount  of  unorganized  information,  they 
are  largely  inspirational  in  character.  The 
Little  Talks  on  Thrift  contained  in  Part  II 
will  be  helpful  to  teachers  as  illustrations 
of  the  thrift  idea.  George  F.  Zook. 

*    •    » 
Economic  History  of  the  United  States 

By   Ernest   L.   Bogart.     Longmans,    Green 

&  Co.     597  pp.    Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey   $2.25. 

The  deserved  popularity  of  Professor 
Bogart's  pioneer  work,  first  published  in 
1907,  has  made  necessary  another  reprint. 
Its  story  of  the  economic  development  of 
the  United  States  unfortunately  still  stops 
short  with  the  end  of  the  Civil  War;  but 
for  the  period  it  covers  it  is  authoritative 
and  makes  available  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation in  a  form  that  emphasizes  the 
relationships  of  diverse  happenings.  While 
primarily  intended  for  colleges  and  high 
schools,  the  book  can  be  recommended  also 
as  a  useful  foundation  to  general  readers 
interested  in  the  economic  problems  of  the 
present  day.  B.  L. 


Granted  that  the  author  of  the  History 
of  the  Thrift  Movement  in  America  should 
receive  proper  credit  for  the  organization 
of  the  American  Society  for  Thrift  in  1914 
and  for  the  subsequent  essay  contests  carried 
on  in  the  schools  in  1916  and  1917  through 
cooperation  with  the  thrift  committee  of  the 


The  Republic  of  Liberia 
By  R.    C.    F.   Maugham,    H.B.M.,    Consul 
General  at  Monrovia.     Charles  Scribner's 
299    pp.      Map    and    illustrations.      Price 
$6.50,  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $6.75. 
Pan-Islam 

By  G.  Wyman  Bury.  Macmillan  &  Co. 
212  pp.  Map.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $2. 

This  is  a  timely,  interesting  and  valuable 
work,  giving  a  fairly  complete  description 
of  the  Negro  republic,  with  chapters  on  its 
flora  and  fauna.  It  is  written  in  a  kindlier 
tone  than  has  sometimes  been  employed  by 
other  writers  on  the  country,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  impression  conveyed 
is  different  Monrovia,  the  capital,  has  no 
paved  street,  and  not  so  much  as  a  trackway 
connects  it  with  the  interior,  which  is  shut  off 
by  forests  so  dense  that  a  kind  of  grass  roots 
itself  in  the  dank,  rain-soaked  foliage  and 
waves  its  highest  blades  over  the  bush,  fully 
twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground.  So  little 
explored  is  the  hinterland  that  the  very 
sources  of  the  rivers  are  mostly  unknown. 
Less  than  15,000  descendants  of  American 
slaves  dwell  along  the  shore,  but  their  num- 
bers have  been  slightly  reinforced  by  other 
Negroes  from  the  West  Indies  and  else- 
where. 

The  aborigines  are  untouched  by  any 
other  civilization  than  that  of  the  Moslem 
missionaries,  of  whom  Mr.  Maugham 
speaks  in  very  high  terms,  though  sympa- 
thetic with  Christian  work.  Some  of  the 
best  land  of  the  republic  has  been  taken 
from  it  by  the  French,  but  it  still  contains 
immense  possibilities  for  all  kinds  of  tropi- 
cal development,  particularly  the  growing 
of  rubber.  There  would  appear  to  be  rather 
exceptional  opportunity  for  educated  people 
of  color  who  have  ambitions  in  that  direc- 
tion. (No  white  person  may  be  a  citizen  of 
the  republic,  nor  even  own  land  in  its 
limits.)  At  present  the  state  is  far  behind 
the  adjacent  British  colonies  in  all  lines  of 
material  progress,  but  so  much  has  been 
done  that  one  longs  to  see  the  experiment 
repeated  on  a  vaster  scale  and  the  Negro 
given  a  chance  to  show  the  world  what  he 
can  do  on  African  soil. 


Pan-Islam,  which  improves  remarkably 
both  in  interest  and  literary  style  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, deals  chiefly  with  the  author's  ex- 
perience as  a  British  officer  in  Egypt  and 
on  the  Red  Sea  during  the  war,  and  with 
the  conflict  between  Christianity  and  Islam 
in  the  countries  that  surround  those  parts. 
He  writes  in  a  progressive  spirit  and  very 
sympathetically  toward  the  Moslem  world. 
It  is  far  better  that  his  sentiments  were 
expressed  by  an  Englishman  than  by  an 
American.  "The  lesson  we  have  to  learn 
from  pan-Islamic  activities  of  the  last  de- 
cade or  two  is  that  countries  which  are 
mainly  Moslem  should  have  Moslem  rulers, 
and  that  Christian  rule,  however  enlight- 
ened and  benevolent,  is  only  permissible 
where  Islam  is  outnumbered  by  other 
creeds." 

Of  Christian  missions  in  Moslem  lands 
he  speaks  with  a  lack  of  enthusiasm,  but 
he  certainly  gives  most  admirable  advice 
when  he  tells  us  that  the  best  way  to  im- 
press other  people  with  the  blessings  of  our 
own  faith  is  to  reform  matters  at  home. 
"The  social  life  of  London  in  all  its  grades 
and  phases  operates  more  widely  for  good 
or  ill  on  Christiana  prestige  among  Moslems 
than  Londoners  can  possibly  imagine." 
From  the  young  princeling  of  some  native 
state,  sauntering  about  club-land  with  his 
bear-leader,  to  the  Lascar  sailor  among  the 
east  end  docks,  all  Asiatics  who  visit  the 
West  form  first-hand  opinions  as  to  the  real 
value  of  Christian  civilization.  The  last 
chapter,  a  plea  for  toleration,  is  really  a 
most  admirable  piece  of  writing,  and  one 
rises  from  a  perusal  of  the  work  as  a  whole 
very  much  more  favorably  impressed  than 
by  the  beginning  paragraphs  in  newspaper 
English  style.  Ian   C.   Hannah. 


Empire  and  Commerce  in  Africa 
By  Leonard  Woolf.     George  Allen  &  Un- 
win,   Ltd.,   London.     374  pp.     Price   18s; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $4.50. 
This  is  a  book  of  great  value  and  start- 
ling candor.    It  will  remind  some  of  a  Veb- 
len  satire,  but  it  is  more  concrete  and  human 
than  that.     Its  thesis  is  one  that  from  now 
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on  must  more  and  more  force  itself  on  the 
minds  of  thinkers  and  reformers:  human 
history,  social  development  and  modern  in- 
dustry are  matters  of  human  want  and  will 
and  not  simply  mechanical  necessity  due  to 
the  "logic  of  events."  On  this  thesis  Mr. 
Woolf  traces  the  history  of  economic  im- 
perialism as  a  set  of  ideas  dominating  the 
relations  of  Europe  and  Africa  since  1876. 
These  ideas  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in 
die  phrase  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  spoken  in 
1896:  "It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  com- 
merce is  the  greatest  of  all  political  in- 
terests, and  that  that  government  deserves 
most  the  popular  approval  which  does  most 
to  increase  our  trade  and  to  settle  it  on  a 
firm   foundation." 

Mr.  Woolf  says:  "It  is  almost  impossible 
to  visualize  the  total  effect  which  the  accep- 
tance of  this  axiom  in  the  last  sixty  years 
has  had  upon  the  world.  It  has  turned 
whole  nations  into  armies,  and  industry  and 
commerce  into  weapons  of  economic  war. 
It  has  caused  more  bloodshed  than  ever 
religion  or  dynasties  caused  in  an  equal 
number  of  years,  when  gods  and  kings, 
father  than  commerce,  were  the  greatest  of 
political  interests.  It  was  the  chief  cause 
of  the  war  which  we  have  just  been  fight- 
ing, and  which  in  Asia  men  already  talk 
of  as  the  first  act  in  the  passing  of  the  civ- 
ilization of  Europe.  It  has  proved  infinitely 
stronger  than  the  other  two  great  currents 
in  nineteenth  century  history,  democracy 
and  nationalism,  for  everywhere  in  Europe 
democratic  have  yielded  to  economic  ideals, 
and  nationalism,  wherever  it  has  appeared, 
has  applied  itself  most  violently  to  economic 
ends.  Within  Europe  the  form  and  method 
of  national  commerce  and  industry  have 
been  molded  by  it,  and  it  has  built  the  bar- 
riers and  set  the  limits  of  all  international 
intercourse.  These  are  only  some  of  its 
more  beneficent  results  upon  the  lives  of 
Europeans,  but  its  effects  have  been  almost 
more    violent   outside    Europe.      For    it   has 

nverted  the  whole  of  Africa  and  Asia  into 

ire  appendages  of  the  European  state,  and 
history  of  those  two  continents,  the  lives 
ich  men  live  in  Nigeria  or  Abyssinia,  in 

dia  and  Siam  and  China,  are  largely  de- 
ined    by    the    conviction    of    Europeans 

t  'commerce  is  the  greatest  of  European 

litical   interests.'  " 

Mr.   Woolf's   book    is    divided    into   three 

its:  in  the  fifty  pages  of  part  one  he  states 
thesis ;  the  main  part  of  the  book,  part 
,  consists  of  250  pages  of  social  and  his- 

ical  investigation  of  the  facts  which  prove 

s  thesis.  This  part  is  admittedly  incom- 
e.    Morocco  is  omitted  and  Egypt,  Tripoli 

d  German  Africa  treated  but  incidentally, 
and  nothing  is  said  of  South  or  West  Africa 
or  of  Portuguese  Africa.  To  treat  all  this 
thoroughly  and  incisively  as  the  author 
done  Algeria,  Tunis,  Abyssinia  and  East 
Africa  would,  as  he  says,  require  many  vol- 
umes.   Yet  eventually  it  should  be  done. 

The  part  of  Africa  studied  is  a  shudder- 
ing story  of  crime:  lying,  deception,  steal- 
ing, cold-blooded  murder — every  crime  of 
the  calendar  has  marked  the  advance  of 
Europe  into  Africa.  And  for  what?  Part 
three  announces  the  result: 

'The  use  of  the  state's  power  in  Africa 
o  support  the  economic  interests  of  its  cit- 

ens  and  to  acquire  African  territory  has 
ioisoned     international     relations     at    their 

urce  during  the  last  forty  years.    .    .     . 

"European  policy  in  Africa  may  not  have 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Great  War, 
but  you  cannot  have  a  policy  such  as  Europe 
pursued  in  Africa  between  1880  and  1914 
without  great  wars."      W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois. 


Hands  off  Mexico 
By  John  Kenneth  Turner.     Rand   School, 
New  York.     74  pp.     Paper  bound.     Price 
$•35;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.45. 
The  author  of.  this  brochure,  which  as  a 


Darkwater 


plea  for  th  rights  of 
the  Mexican  people  is 
fundamentally  admir- 
able and  excellent,  em- 
ploys a  great  deal  of 
the  hammer-and-tongs 
method  of  his  pre- 
vious volume,  Bar- 
barous Mexico.  In 
that  he  indicts  a  whole 
nation  for  the  sins  of 
a  few  hard-hearted 
land  barons.  In  this 
he  is  almost  equally 
indiscriminating  in  his 
onslaught  on  those 
whom  he  holds  re- 
sponsible for  the  fric- 
tion between  this 
country  and  Mexico, 
and  for  a  good  part 
of  the  disorder  that 
has  prevailed  beyond 
the  border. 

Nevertheless  the 
booklet  is  a  timely 
summary  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the 
facts  of  the  contro- 
versy. Mr.  Turner 
holds  that  the  prop- 
aganda of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Pro- 
tection of  American 
Rights  in  Mexico,  de- 
spite all  disclaimers, 
is  in  effect  an  inter- 
ventionist propaganda. 
The  controversy  of 
the  investors  who  are 
members  of  that  so- 
ciety has  been  with  the 
Carranza  government. 
But  they  assailed  that 
government  in  such  a 
way  as  to  inflame  the 
American  public 
against  all  Mexico. 
This  had  undoubtedly 
produced  a  serious 
situation. 

While  the  Wilson 
government  is  no  t 
without  blame  and 
has  been  from  time  to 
time  the  victim  of  nu- 
merous interested  ad- 
visers, Mr.  Turner 
hardly  seems  to  make 
a  case  for  his  severe 
indictment  of  the  President.  That  he  is  right 
in  insisting  that  controversies  of  the  oil  peo- 
ple over  leases,  titles,  taxes,  etc.,  are  matters 
for  the  Mexican  courts  and  no  proper  basis 
for  promoting  an  international  war  of  ag- 
gression is  clear  enough;  also  that  the  one 
safety  for  us,  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  war  that 
would  be  infinitely  discreditable  and  disas- 
trous to  us  is  in  an  appeal  to  enlightened 
public  sentiment.  In  spite  of  its  temper  and 
manner,  this  book  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  that  enlightenment.  The  data  it  assem- 
bles are  convincing  to  the  fair  mind,  and  the 
cause  which  it  pleads  may  well  atone  for  its 
rather  obvious  defects.  G.  B.  Winton. 

*      *      # 

My  Italian  Year 
By    Joseph    Collins.      Charles     Scribner's 
Sons.     306   pp.     Price   $2.50;    by  mail   of 
the  Survey  $2.75. 
The  Italian  Emigration  of  Our  Times 
By  Robert  F.  Foerster.     Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press.     556  pp.     Price  $2.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $2.75. 

To  employ  and  qualify  an  already  over- 
worked phrase,  of  the  making  of  books  about 
Italy  there  is  no  end.  However,  it  is  another 
pair  of  gloves,  as  the  French  say,  when  the 
writer  of  the  book  sees  with  the  beauty-lov- 
ing eye  of  an  artist,  analyzes  with  the  sagac- 


A  Short^History  of  the 

American  Labor  Movement  mary  beard 

The  first  short,  popular  and  authoritative  account  of  the 
origin,  progress  and  ideals  of  American  organized  labor, 
from  about  1780  to  the  present  day.     $1.50. 


A.  F.  POLLARD 

Professor    of    History    in 

the  Unioesity   of  London 

This    book,    with   many   special   maps,    is   a    brief   and   reliable 
outline.     $3.25. 


A  Short  History 
of  the  Great  War 


Easy  Lesson  in 
Einstein 


EDWiN  E.  SLOSSON 


A  short,  simple  and  authoritative  exposition  of  this  famous 
theory.  Includes  Einstein's  own  explanation  of  his  dis- 
covery.    $1.35. 


What  the 
Workers  Want 


ARTHUR  GLEASON 


The  wants  of  British  workers  told  in  their  own  words,  with 
reasons  for  strikes,  records  of  leaders,  and  explanation  of  the 
ultimate  ambitions  of  individual  and  system.     $4.88. 


The  Economic 
Consequences 
of  the  Peace 


Representative 


J.  M.  KEYNES 

•/    the    British 


Treasury  at  the  Peace  Conference 


The   book   that   is   dominating   the   editorial   pages   from   coast 
to  coast.     58th  thousand.      $2.58. 


The  Non-Partisan 
League 


HERBERT  GASTON 


The  real  story  of  the  League,  neither  an  exposure  nor  propa- 
ganda, but  a  simple  narrative,  told  with  directness  and  un- 
derstanding.    $1.75. 


w.  e.  b.  Dubois 


white 


Showing  the  tragedy  and  the  pride  of  black  men  in 
world.     $2.00. 

"  Must  be  reckoned  among  those  books  that  add  not  only  to 
the  wisdom  but  to  the  glory  of  man." — "  New  Republic." 


An  Introduction  to 
Social  Ethics 


JOHN  M.  MECKLIN 


A  thoroughgoing  consideration  of  the  social  conscience  in  a 
democracy  by  the  Professor  of  Philosophy,  University  of 
Pittsburgh.     $3.75. 


HARCOURT,  BRACE  &  HOWE,  ^Ews 
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ity  of  a  statesman,  thinks  with  the  brain  of  a 
psychologist  and  diagnoses  and  prescribes 
with  the  skill  of  a  physician. 

The  author  of  My  Italian  Year,  familiar 
with  Italy  through  study  and  travel  before 
the  war,  wrote  the  book  while  representing 
the  Red  Cross  there  in  1918,  so  that  his  mus- 
ings and  observations  are  much  colored  by 
war  conditions.  Many  side-lights  are 
thrown  on  Italy's  position,  her  ambitions,  her 
aspirations,  and  they  cut  as  keenly  and 
sharply,  as  mercilessly  and  at  the  same  time 
benignantly  as  does  a  surgeon's  knife. 

Italy  lacks  tenacity  and  calm,  far-seeing 
wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  her  own  affairs, 
and  moderation  and  reasonableness  as  a 
member  of  the  concert  of  nations.  Her  most 
hopeful  sign  is  the  growth  of  liberalism 
which,  Dr.  Collins,  says,  is  making  headway 
despite  the  obstacles  put  in  its  way  by  the 
church  and  other  agencies. 

The  dominating  characteristics  of  a  peo- 
ple determine  the  policy  and  conduct  of  their 
national  affairs  and  Dr.  Collins  names  two: 
an  ineptitude  for  teamwork  and  a  self-suf- 
ficiency— the  latter  partly  inherent,  partly 
the  result  of  contemplating  her  glorious  past 
— as  being  directly  responsible  for  Italy's 
backwardness.  Men  of  vision  have  secured 
for   her   a   democratic  form   of   government, 
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Mifflin  Company 

Announces 


TALKS 
WITH 


T.R. 


From  the  Diaries  of  John  J.  Leary,  Jr. 

This  record  of  intimate  conversations 
on  many  subjects  will  stand  out  from 
the  entire  field  of  Roosevelt  literature 
for  its  vividness  and  authenticity.  Illus. 
$3.50  net. 

THE   INDUSTRIAL 
REPUBLIC 

Paul  Litchfield 

A  sane  and  constructive  statement  of 
the  essential  relations  of  labor  and  capi- 
tal by  the  vice-president  of  the  Good- 
year Rubber  Co.    $1.00  net. 

THE    INDUSTRIAL 

HISTORY  OF 

ENGLAND 

Albert  Payson  Usher 

This  book  gives  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  complex  industrial  structure  that 
has  been  built  up  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  illuminates  the  present  situa- 
tion in  England  and  America.    $5.00  net. 


"THAT    DAMN  Y 


» 


Katherine  Mayo 


An  impartial  account  of  "  ¥  "  work  in 
France  written  after  a  thorough  first- 
hand investigation.     Illus.     $3.50  net. 

LE  PETIT  NORD 

Anne  Grenfell 

An  intimate  account  of  social  work  in 
the  far  north  by  the  wife  of  the  famous 
Labrador  doctor.     Illus.     $1.50  net. 
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covers  at  $35  per  100. 

Sample  copy  jor  examination  25c. 
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FUNCTIONAL   RELATIONS   Of  U> 
CASE  WORKING  AGENCIES 

By  Helen  C.  Wallerstein 

An  attempt  to  solve  Intake — case  work's 
most  pressing  problem.  "  It  is  a  distinct 
and  valuable  contribution  to  the  technique 
of  social  case  work." — The  Family. 
Price  75c.  Seybert  Institution,  1432  Fine  St. 
Phila. 
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but  as  it  is  conducted  it  is  a  bureaucracy. 
An  adequate  educational  system  has  been 
worked  out,  but  its  administration  leaves  her 
masses  ignorant,  apathetic,  lacking  a  sense 
of  honesty,  of  truthfulness,  of  capacity  for 
friendship,  of  loyalty  to  principle.  Fertile 
plains  and  valleys  she  has,  but  her  methods 
of  agriculture  are  so  antiquated  that  they 
hold  the  poor  in  a  more  subtle  and  debasing 
form  of  slavery  than  was  their  bondage 
2,000  years  ago. 

Her  mountains  unquestionably  hide  rich 
mineral  deposits,  but  a  supine  and  self-satis- 
fied people  leave  them  covered.  And  worst 
of  all — in  the  judgment  of  a  physician — is 
the  government's  failure  to  safeguard  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  people  by  with- 
holding from  them  the  benefits  of  modern 
sanitary  science.  Italy,  says  the  author, 
must  make  a  new  alliance  with  Hygeia  and 
Vulcan. 

Living  in  Italy,  Dr.  Collins  says,  is  analo- 
gous to  the  experience  of  matrimony.  Disil- 
lusionment follows  the  first  glamour,  after 
which  comes  a  recognition  of  both  graces 
and  shortcomings,  a  knowledge  that  makes 
bearing  and  forebearing  necessary,  an  affec- 
tion that  abides  both  in  spite  of  and  because 
of  faults   and  virtues. 


Dr.  Foerster's  treatment  of  his  subject  in 
The  Italian  Emigration  of  Our  Times,  like 
the  city  of  apostolic  vision,  stands  four 
square.  The  north  wall  is  built  of  Main 
Currents;  Causes  of  Emigration  is  the  ma- 
terial of  the  wall  which  faces  the  rising  sun; 
the  south  wall  is  constructed  of  Italian  Emi- 
grants in  Foreign  Lands ;  and  the  west  of 
Italy  among  the  Nations. 

No  wall  of  the  structure  challenges  study 
more  than  the  east  one.  Deforestation,  land 
which  is  in  its  old  age,  absentee  landlordism, 
obsolete  implements  and  methods,  tax  bur- 
dens, loss  of  common  rights,  etc.,  are  set 
forward  as  the  gadflies  which  chase  the  Ital- 
ian from  his  native  land  and  start  him  upon 


his  pilgrimage  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  author  impresses  you  with  the  terrify- 
ing sting  of  these  plagues.  Surely  some  po- 
tent expulsive  force  is  at  work,  for  why 
should  any  human  being  exchange  residence 
in  Genoa,  the  superb — or  for  that  matter 
residence  in  any  part  of  sunny  Italy — for  the 
overcrowded,  sunless,  death-dealing  abodes 
of  our  American  cities?  Think  of  moving 
from  the  Riviera  to  Little  Italy  and  Hell's 
Corner,  the  Italian  sections  of  Chicago. 

The  section  The  Italian  in  Foreign  Lands, 
traces  the  life  of  the  Italian  emigrant  in 
various  European  countries,  in  South 
America,  and  in  the  United  States.  In  the> 
final  section,  Dr.  Foerster  recognizes  that  a' 
program  can  no  longer  be  avoided,  and  out- 
lines a  definite  migration  policy  for  Italy 
and  incidentally  for  other  countries.  Here 
is  the  positive  strength  of  the  treatment.  Too 
many  studies  of  immigration  are  devoid  of 
constructive  capacity. 

In  this  section  the  reader  finds  much  that 
challenges  comment.  Here  are  such  phrase 
as,  "We  were  born  in  Italy  but  are  n< 
Italians,  because  we  have  had  to  seek  oi 
bread  elsewhere,"  the  reply  of  Italian  la 
orers  when  asked,  "Are  you  Italians?"  "TI 
passion  to  save  is  stronger  here  than  in  an 
other  immigrant  group."  "The  marked  indl 
vidualism  of  the  Italian  shows  in  even  bol- 
der relief  in  America  than  in  Italy." 

It  is  a  scholarly  and  timely  book  (being 
written  since  the  war).  It  is  a  prophetic 
book,  for  it  tells  us  our  faults,  fully,  faith- 
fully and  fearlessly,  and  points  to  a  better 
way.  It  is  a  scientific  book,  for  it  promotes 
a  better  understanding  and,  consequently,  a 
better  feeling.  It  is  a  lonely  book,  for  no 
one  has  ever  before  done  for  the  Italian 
any  other  foreign  language  group  what  tr, 
book  does.  But  we  are  sure  that  it  is  s 
epoch-making  book,  and  that  soon  sui 
studies  will  be  made  of  other  individu 
units  of  our  immigrant  group. 

Frank  Orman  Beck. 


LABOR 


Modern  Industrial  Movements 

Edited  by  Daniel  Bloomfield.  The  Hand- 
Book  Series.  H.  W.  Wilson.  377  pp. 
Price  $1.80;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.05. 
Current  Social  and  Industrial  Forces 
Edited  by  Lionel  D.  Edie.  Boni  and 
Liveright.  393  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $2.75.  ; 

Mr  Bloomfield's  volume  is  a  collection  of 
articles  covering  cooperation,  syndicalism, 
shop  stewards,  scientific  management,  guild 
socialism,  management  sharing,  bolshevism, 
labor  parties  and  industrial  reconstruction 
programs.  A  scheme  of  presenting  both 
favorable  and  unfavorable  criticism  of  each 
movement,  by  authoritative  writers,  is  ad- 
hered to  in  the  main.  There  is  a  sprinkling 
of  informing  documents,  such  as  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Russian  Soviet  republic  and  ex- 
tracts from  British  governmental  reports  on 
the  Whitley  councils.  The  book  is  designed 
especially  for  industrial  executives  and  gives 
a  hurried  cross  section  of  the  important  in- 
dustrial thinking  of  the  time,  suitable  for 
the  use  of  the  man  of  affairs. 


Much  broader  in  scope  and  more  academic 
and  philosophical  in  character  is  Mr.  Edie's 
thick  volume  on  Current  Social  and  Indus- 
trial Forces.  The  book  grew  out  of  the  com- 
piler's need  for  a  textbook  in  his  courses  on 
current  historical  forces  at  Colgate  Uni- 
versity. It  is  a  collection  of  passages  dis- 
cerningly   selected    from    important   writings 


of  the  day  which  bear  on  industrial  prob- 
lems. The  selections  are  grouped  under  tin  J 
headings:  Forces  of  Disturbance,  Potential"] 
ties  of  Production,  The  Price  System,  Tin 
Direction  of  Industry,  The  Funds  of  Re  j 
organization,  The  Power  and  Policy  of  Or] 
ganized  Labor,  Proposed  Plans  of  Action  J 
Industrial  Doctrines  in  Defense  of  the  Statu; 
Quo,  and  The  Possibilities  of  Social  Servj 
ice. 

Constructive  rather  than  cunservativ' 
forces  are  emphasized.  The  compiler  states) 
"  The  aim  is  to  present  the  case  of  thos 
who  believe  in  betterment."  There  are  ex  j 
tended  quotations  from  British  and  America)  j 
intellectuals  such  as  Bertrand  Russell,  Grahau  j 
Wallas,  Harold  J.  Laski,  Herbert  Croly 
Walter  E.  Weyl.  A  sufficient  backgroun 
given  to  these  analytical  and  specula 
articles  by  accompanying  presentatio 
fact,  which  include  selections  from 
King's  Wealth  and  Income  of  the  Peopl 
the  United  States,  from  reports  of  the  Fed* 
Trade  Commission  and  similar  sou 
Liberal  space  is  also  given  to  active 
ticipants  in  significant  affairs  of  the 
such  as  Arthur  Henderson,  Felix  Fr 
furter,  H.  L.  Gantt,  Judge  Samuel  Alsch 
John  D.  Rockefeller  and  Judge  Gary. 

The   book    may   be   commended   espe 
to  the  many  persons  of  academic  trainin 
other  than  the  economic  field  who   are 
desirous  of  obtaining  as  quickly  as  may  t 
a    background    for    intelligent    opinion   coi 
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New  STOKES  Books 


SOCIAL  THEORY 

By  G.  P.  H.  COLE 

A  consistent  analysis  of  social 
theories,  so  dispassionately  and 
logically  developed  that  the  whole 
question  of  man's  relationships  in 
his  various  associations  from  the 
Family  to  the  State  is  seen  in  an 
entirely  new  light.  Mr.  Cole's 
exposition  is  so  brilliantly  convinc- 
ing that  the  air  is  at  once  cleared 
of  all  mistaken  ideas.  An  invalu- 
able book  for  teachers  and  students 
of  economics  and  social  science. 
Net,  $1.50. 

WOMEN'S 
WILD  OATS 

By  C.  GASQUOINE   HARTLEY 

Downright,  straight  -  from  -  the- 
shoulder  common  sense  on  the  pres- 
ent relationships  of  women  and  the 
outlook  for  the  future.  The  author, 
neither  "  old-fashioned  "  nor  "  ad- 
vanced," sets  the  facts  down  plain- 
ly and  faces  them  fearlessly.  A 
book  for  everyone  who  can  stand 
clear  thinking  on  conditions  as 
they  are.     yet,  $1.50. 

REAL    DEMOCRACY 
IN   OPERATION 

By  FELIX  BONJOUR 

A  book  to  be  studied  by  every 
American  who  realizes  that  the 
blame  for  the  clumsy  handling  of 
national  problems  attaches  not  so 
much  to  one  Party  or  another  as 
to  certain  fundamental  provisions 
of  our  Constitution.  The  former 
President  of  the  Swiss  National 
Council  explains  in  detail  the 
workings  of  Switzerland's  institu- 
tions and  the  reasons  for  their 
state  of  perfection,    yet,  $1.50. 


Frederick    A.    Stokes    Company 
443    Fourth  Avenue,   New  York 
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Every  social  worker  will    be  interested  in 

Mary  E.  Richmond's  article 
"  Some  Next   .Steps  In   Social   Treatment " 

Appearing    in    June    issue    of 

THE  FAMILY 

Subscribe  NOW  Rate:  $1.50  year 

Boom  706  130    East    22nd    Street 

New  York  City 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  COUNTY  JAIL 

The  County  Jail  System 
Substitutes   for  the  County  Jail 
Misdemeanants  and   Felons — An  Out- 
grown  Classification 
Individualization      of      misdemeanants 
Through    a    Unified    Correctional 
System 

By  Stuart  A.   Queen,  Ph.D. 

formerly  Secretary,  California  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

180  pages,  $1.50 

GEO.  BANTA  PUBLISHING  CO.      Menasha,  Wis. 


cerning    the    economic    events    which    force 
themselves  daily  upon  their  attention. 

E.  S. 

*  *     * 

Les  Metiers    Blesses 

By  Pierre  Hamp.  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran- 
chise, Paris.  364  pp.  Paper  bound.  Price 
Frs.  5;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.25. 
The  signed  editorial  article  still  is  the 
principal  maker  of  public  opinion  in  France. 
The  present  volume  of  collected  articles  is 
the  fifth  of  a  series  published  under  the 
general  title  of  Human  Suffering  (La  Peine 
des  Hommes)  which  forms  a  history  of 
labor  in  France  during  the  Great  War. 
Hamp,  whose  name  has  become  known  in 
America  through  contributions  to  the  Survey 
and  other  weekly  periodicals,  during  this 
period  has  developed  into  one  of  the  fore- 
most spokesmen  of  labor.  He  knows  the 
facts  of  which  he  speaks  and  avoids  "  glit- 
tering generalities."  The  essays  included  in 
the  present  collection  discuss  familiarly  and 
constructively  such  topics  as  the  sweatshop, 
scientific  management,  factory  work  for 
married  women,  overtime  work,  rent  and 
wages,  modes  of  wage  payment  in  relation 
to  productivity,  sabotage,  social  legislation. 
While  editorial  in  tone,  they  are  in  part 
descriptive  and  contain  much  intimate  in- 
formation on  French  labor  conditions  dif- 
ficult  to   find   elsewhere. 

*  *     » 

The  Skilled  Laborer 

By  J.  L.  and  Barbara  Hammond.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.  397  pp.  Price  $4.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $4.75. 
In  a  more  extended  review  of  the  previous 
volume  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hammond,  The 
Town  Laborer,  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
extraordinary  interest  of  their  research  to 
those  concerned  with  present  industrial  prob- 
lems in  America.  In  the  present  volume, 
covering  the  same  period,  1760  to  1832,  but 
related  to  particular  groups  of  skilled 
workers — the  miners  of  the  Tyne  and  the 
Wear,  the  cotton  workers,  the  woolen  and 
worsted  workers,  the  Spitalsfields  silk- 
weavers — and  to  the  Luddite  movement,  the 
same  significance  is  at  once  apparent.  Though 
the  authors  cannot  have  had  conditions  in 
the  United  States  in  mind  in  setting  down 
the  facts  as  they  found  them  in  the  records 
of  the  Home  Office,  they  have  produced  a 
series  of  striking  analogies  showing  the  in- 
dustrial and  social  effects  of  a  great  war,  the 
conflicts  arising  from  too  theoretical  a  con- 
cern for  productivity  as  a  factor  in  national 
prosperity  and  the  anxiety  of  the  workers  to 
save  traditional  liberties,  the  fight  for  and 
against  compulsory  arbitration. 

Its  timeliness  quite  apart,  this  history  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  ever  written — 
perhaps  because  it  renders  articulate  the 
masses  of  toiling  people  by  fitting  into  a 
large,  animated  picture  the  thoughts, 
actions  and  sufferings  of  obscure  individuals; 
perhaps  also  because  it  explains  these 
chronicles  with  skilful  and  sympathetic 
psychological  search  for  motives  and  current 
beliefs.  It  cannot  be  recommended  too 
warmly.  B.  L. 

*  *     * 

The    History   of   Trade    Unionism.      New 

Edition. 

By  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb.  Longmans, 

Green   &   Co.     784   pp.     Price   $7.50;    by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $7.75. 
A  Short  History  of  the  American  Labor 

Movement 

By    Mary    Beard.       Harcourt,     Brace     & 

Howe.     174  pp.     Price  $1.50;   by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $1.70.     ' 
Organized  Labor   in   American   History 

By  Frank  Tracy  Carlton.     D.  Appleton  & 

Co.     313  pp.     Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $2.70. 

The  Webbs  have  brought  their  indispens- 
able history  of  British  trade  unionism  up  to 
the     present     year.       They     have     revised 


On  Important 
Problems 


WITH  a  world  still  in  the 
process  of  remaking  — 
with  important  questions 
of  the  nation's  life  awaiting  so- 
lution, the  need  is  greater  than 
ever  before  for  books  of  sanity, 
vision  and  purpose — books  that 
state  with  clarity  and  interest 
some  of  the  vital  questions  of  to- 
day. The  following  books  are 
timely,  interesting  and  very 
much  to  the  point.  Each  one 
will  repay  rereading  and  will  fur- 
nish material  for  careful  thought. 


My  Neighbor,  The 
Working  Man 

By  James  Roscoe  Day 

Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University 

A  strong  and  trenchant  discussion  of  pres- 
ent-day social  and  industrial  unrest. 

12   mo.     Cloth.     Net,  $2.50,  postpaid. 

The  Church  and 
World  Peace 

By  Richard  J.  Cooke 

A.  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

A  strong  and  timely  discussion  of  Christ 
and  His  church  in  relation  to  the  League  of 
Nations. 

12  mo.     Cloth.      Net,  $1.00,   postpaid. 

Steps  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  American 
Democracy 

By  Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin 

A  study  of  the  democratic  origins  that 
flashes  a  vivid  light  upon  the  problems  of 
the  present  day.  A  high-hearted  call  to 
America  to  play  her  part  and  act  the  demo- 
crat in  the  world-life. 

12   mo.     Cloth.     Net,  $1.50,  postpaid. 

Bolshevism  and  Social 
Revolt 

By  Daniel  Dorchester.  Jr. 

A  keen  analysis  and  just  appraisal  of  the 
social  uprisings  of  today.  Clear,  concise, 
discriminating  and  constructive. 

"  A  sane  and  constructive  study  of  our 
present    social    unrest." — Boston    Transcript. 

12  mo.     Cloth.     Net,  75  cents,  postpaid. 

Some  Aspects  of  Inter- 
national Christianity 

The   Mendenhall   Lectures,   Fifth   Series, 
Delivered   at  DePauw   University 

By  John  Kelman 

"  There  are  questions  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance on  which  every  man  must  form  an 
opinion.  The  bearings  of  these  questions  are 
not  confined  to  the  regions  of  expert  knowl- 
edge ;  and  there  Is  a  place  for  the  Impres- 
sions of  the  man  on  the  street — his  general 
se'hse  of  moral  values,  his  common-sense 
view  of  relative  importances  and  the  free 
play  of  his  conscience  upon  the  questions  of 
the  hour  as  he  understands  them.  It  Is  in 
his  name  and  from  his  point  of  view  that  I 
have  prepared  these  lectures." — From  Au- 
thor's Preface. 

12  mo.     Cloth.     Net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

Prices  are  subject   to   change  without  notice 
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New  APPLETON  Books 


Organized  Labor  in  American  History 

By  FRANK  TRACY  CARLTON  . 

A  masterly  discussion  of  tbe  influence  of  the  wage-earner  and  his  organizations  in 
American  affairs.  A  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  labor  bodies  came  into  being, 
their  manner  of  development  and  their  place  in  the  social  order.  $2.50  net. 


The  Man  and  His  Work 


Herbert  Hoover 

By  VERNON  KELLOGG 

Here  is  an  intimate  biography  of  the  man  of  the  hour.  It  tells  of  Herbert  Hoover's 
schoolboy  days  in  Iowa,  glimpses  him  as  college  student  at  Stanford  University  and 
sketches  his  career  as  mining  engineer  in  foreign  lands  and  as  Director  General  of  Relief 
in  Europe  as  well  as  Food  Administrator  of  America.  $2.00  net. 

The  American  Year  Book    covering  1919 

Edited  by  FRANCIS  G.  WICKWARE 

A  condensed  history  of  a  year  of  momentous  events  in  world  annals.  A  series  of 
brightly  written  articles  covering  every  sphere  of  human  activity,  carefully  prepared 
from  authoritative  data  by  men  who  are  experts  in  their  various  lines.  $5.00  net. 


Siberia  Today 


By  FREDERICK  F.  MOORE.  Late  Captain.  Intelligence  Division.  A.  E.  F..  Siberia 

An  intensely  interesting  account  of  the  journey  of  a  trained  observer  through  this 
strange  and  little-known  land.  He  was  an  eye-witness  of  many  Bolshevist  uprisings, 
and  notes  with  careful  accuracy  the  reactions  of  the  people  to  the  Bolshevist  program. 
He  gives  the  truth  about  Russia  and  visualizes  conditions  there  with  photographic 
clearness.  $2.00  net. 

The  Psychology  of  Nationality 
and  Internationalism 

By  W.  B.  PILLSBURY 

In  this  volume,  by  an  acknowledged  authority  on  psychology,  it  is  shown  how  people 
always  have  reacted  and  still  react  to  the  national  idea.  A  thoughtful  and  stimulating 
study  of  a  vitally  interesting  subject.  $2.50  net. 

Merder      The  Fighting  Cardinal 

By  CHARLOTTE  KELLOGG 

A  vivid  account  of  the  part  played  in  the  great  war  by  Belgium's  hero-priest.  How  he 
sheltered  his  people  from  uncalled  for  oppression  of  an  arrogant  and  brutal  enemy.  A 
human  document  of  absorbing  interest.  $2.00  net. 

Three  Unusual  Novels 


MISS  LULU  BETT 

By  Zona  Cale\ 
Hundreds  of  distinguished 
authors,  critics,  reviewers, 
editors,  teachers,  and  ordi- 
nary book  readers  declare 
this  the  best  novel  of  the 
year.  "  Of  all  American 
novels  received  in  the  past 
six  months,  '  Miss  Lulu 
Bett '  seems  at  the  top  of 
the  list." — Heywood  Broun 
in  New  York  Tribune. 

$1.75  net. 


THE   PORTYGEE       A  CRY  OF  YOUTH 


By  Joseph  C.  Lincoln 
Everybody  loves  Lincoln, 
and  this  is  Lincoln's  best 
book.  A  good  plot,  a  ten- 
der love  story,  a  manly 
young  hero,  and  a  host  of 
lovable  Cape  Cod  charac- 
ters furnish  entertainment 
for  the  whole  family.  "  So 
long  as  Joseph  C.  Lincoln's 
a  best  seller,  all's  right 
with  the  country." — New 
York  Globe.  $2.00  net. 


By  Cynthia  Lombardi 

A  remarkable  novel  In 
every  way.  The  author 
was  twelve  years  writing 
it.  A  romance  which 
principally  concerns  a 
beautiful  American  girl 
and  a  young  Italian  noble- 
man in  a  mountain  retreat 
high  up  in  the  Apennines. 
A  story  to  be  compared 
only  to  the  best  efforts  of 
Hall  Caine,  Robert  Hichens 
and  Marion  Crawford. 

$2.00  net. 


Ready  Shortly 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall's  Notable  Book 

MORALE 

The  Supreme  Standard  of  Life  and  Conduct 

Morale  is  a  vital  subject  today  and  its  bearing  on  the  future  is  as  great  as  it  Is  on 
the  present.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  one  of  the  foremost  writers  and  thinkers  of  this 
age,  declares  that  it  is  the  inspiration  that  will  bring  new  life  to  our  moribund 
institutions.  He  discusses  the  subject  in  its  relation  to  the  emotions,  to  sex  ques- 
tions, feminism,  labor  problems,  radicalism,  profiteering,  prohibition  and  educa- 
tion. And  finally,  he  pictures  morale  as  the  determining  factor  in  the  religion  of 
the  future.  $3.00  net. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 


THESE  ARE  APPLETON  BOOKS 


D.  APPLETON   AND   COMPANY,    Publishers,    NEW  YORK 


throughout  the  work  which  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  has  been  the  classic  of  its 
field.  The  revision  has,  of  course,  been  aided 
by  that  fine  scholarship  which  in  the  hands 
of  many  investigators  has  so  distinguished 
English  writing  in  the  field  of  economics 
and  social  development  during  recent  de- 
cades. In  particular  the  Webbs  have  them- 
selves expressed  their  indebtedness 
Graham  Wallas  and  to  the  Hammonds  whose 
own  writings  in  the  history  of  English  labor 
are    such   brilliant    achievements. 

Yet    it    is    the    addition    rather    than    the 
revision — that  after  all  is  relatively  slight — 
which  gives  prime  significance  to  the  present 
edition.     The  book  now  includes  the  record 
of   the   vital   years   of   the    recent   past.     In 
reality  a  second  volume  has  been  added,  f 
almost   as  much  space   is   devoted  to  eveni 
which   have  occurred   after  the   period   cov- 
ered   by  the  first  edition   as  to   that  period 
itself.     The    importance    of    the    new    work 
is    indicated    by   the    authors    themselves    in 
the    following   spirited    paragraph    of    intr 
duction  to  this  1920  edition: 

"The  thirty  years  that  have  elapsed  sin 
1890,  down  to  which  date  we  brought 
first  edition  of  this  book,  have  be 
momentous  in  the  history  of  British  trade 
unionism.  The  trade  union  movement  which 
then  included  scarcely  20  per  cent  of  the 
adult  male  manual-working  wage-earners, 
now  includes  over  60  per  cent.  Its  legal  and 
constitutional  status  which  then  was  in- 
definite and  precarious  has  now  been  ex- 
plicitly defined  and  embodied  in  precise  and 
absolutely  expressed  statutes.  Its  internal 
organization  has  been,  in  many  cases,  of- 
ficially adopted  as  part  of  the  machinery  of 
public  administration.  Most  important  of 
all  it  has  equipped  itself  with  an  entire^ 
new  political  organization,  extendi: 
throughout  the  whole  of  Great  Britain, 
spired  by  large  ideas  embodied  in  a  coi 
prehensive  program  of  social  reconstruct! 
which  has  already  achieved  the  position 
'  His  Majesty's  Opposition '  and  now  makes 
a  bid  for  that  of  '  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment.' So  great  an  advance  within  a  single 
generation  makes  the  historical  account  of 
trade  union  development  down  to  1920 
equivalent  to  a  new  book." 

I  cannot  feel  that  even  the  Webbs  have 
been  able  to  achieve  the  same  objectivity  in 
dealing  with  the  almost  contemporary  records 
as  they  did  with  earlier  data  and  still  it  is 
of  more  value  to  have  their  original  great 
work  brought  up  to-date  than  it  would  be  to 
obtain  a  separate  narrative  covering  only 
recent  industrial  history.  It  is,  moreover, 
particularly  useful  at  this  time  when  H 
many  American  writers  are  turning  to  indus- 
trial matters  to  have  the  fine  example  of 
The  History  of  Trade  Unionism.  For,  while 
an  understanding  mind  and  the  capacity  foi 
lucid,  vigorous  expression  are  gifts  of  thj 
gods,  the  patient  and  energetic  studies  wbi ' 
precede  the  Webbs'  writings  may  at  leasi 
imitated  with  profit. 
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In    her    Short    History    of    the    American 
Labor  Movement  Mrs.  Beard  performs  witD  [ 
interest,    competence    and    wide    sympathy  I 
much  needed   service.     Her  work   is  one  ol 
interpretation  and  of  restatement,  not  of  in- 
quiry   into    original    sources.       Confessedly 
her  book  is  based  on  the  previous  investiga- 
tions   of    Prof.    John    R.    Commons    and   oi  j 
his    associates   who   are    responsible   for  th« 
History  of   Labor   in   the    United   States.    1 
is  by  design   a   popular  statement.     A  wid< 
field    should    be    ready    for    such    a    book 
Thousands  of  people  at  least  express  an  in 
terest   in   knowing   what   labor   unions  havi 
in    mind.      Mrs.    Beard's    simple    and   easilj; 
read  volume  is  an  excellent  beginning  towan 
the    satisfaction    of   such    curiosity.     Anyom 
with   two    or   three   hours    to    spare   can  a. 
least  learn  something  of  the  labor  movemen 
by   giving   attention   to   this    little   book. 
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The  Joke 
About  Housing 

A  clear,  constructive  analysis  that  goes 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  housing 
problem,  showing  that  the  root  of  all 
its  evil  lies  in  our  present  system  of 
land  ownership.  Facts,  sanely  and 
fearlessly  presented,  point  to  a  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  only  through  a 
solution  of  the  fundamental  economic 
problem. 

BY  CHARLES  HARRIS  WHITAKER 

Editor   of    the   Journal   of   the   American 
Institute  of  Architects 

$2.00  net 

MARSHALL   JONES   CO. 

212  Summer  St.,  Boston 


The  New  York  Charities  Directory 

29th  edition.    8  Vo.    500  pp. 

A  descriptive  list  and  classified  index  of 
all  the  social  agencies  of  Greater  New 
York,  including  state  and  national  organi- 
zations operating  in  the  city  ;  also  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions in  the  five  boroughs  and  a  Name 
Index  of  5,000  persons  mentioned  in  the 
book  in  connection  with  the  agencies 
listed. 

$2.00  a  copy,  postpaid 

Address 

The  New  York  Charities  Directory 

105  East  22nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


A  Study  of  Commercial  Recreation 

Motion  Pictures  as  a  Phase  of  Com- 
mercialized Amusements 

Br  JOHN  J.  PHELAN,  Ph.D. 

The  MoH  Popular  Subject  Today.     Treete* 
in  the  Mott  Scientific  Manner. 

282  paget.    Survey  BerU*  111.    Prior  $2.00 

LITTLE  BOOK  PUBLISHING  CO. 
1915  Jefferson  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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SOME  UNSOLVED  PROBLEMS 

of  a  UNIVERSITY  COMMUNITY 

By  Arthur  Evans  Wood 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

University  of  Michigan 

Published  by 

arles  W~.  Graham,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

$1.25  postpaid 


COMMUNITY  WORKERS 

everywhere  are  using 

Technique  of  Social  Surveys 

By  Dr.  M.  C.  Elmer 

Piire,  $1.25  Postpaid 
THE   UNIVERSITY   PRINTING    CO. 

140S    University    Ave.,    Minneapolis.    Minn. 


MARRIAGE  should  be'St 

Annie  Beaant,  an 
Intensely  interesting  Brochure,  25c.  The 
Scarlet  Review  No.  1,  25c  each.  Diana,  a  Psy- 
■ao-Phyalolocical  Sex  Essay,  25c.  The  Cruci- 
ble (agnostic),  4  different  samples,  10c 

RAYMER'S  OLD  BOOK  STORE 

13«<  First  At..  -  -  Seattle,  Wash. 


Singularly  enough  Professor  Carlton's 
Organized  Labor  in  American  History  is 
designed  for  much  the  same  audience.  Half 
as  long  again  as  Mrs.  Beard's  volume,  it  is 
slightly  less  of  an  introduction  for  beginners. 
His  book  is  suggestive  somewhat  of  a  series 
of  lectures  and  is  given  to  general  discussion 
rather  than  to  description  of  organizations. 
I  do  not  see  why  a  book  designed  to  give 
understanding  of  the  present  should  deal 
with  Shay's  Rebellion  and  fail  to  do  more 
than  mention  either  the  interesting  develop- 
ment among  the  garment  workers  or  the 
equally  significant  changes  in  the  organiza- 
tions of  railroad  workers.  What  should  be 
included  and  what  ignored  in  a  short 
volume  offers,  however,  space  enough  for 
differences  of  opinion.  I  have  no  desire  to 
quarrel  with  Professor  Carlton's  selection, 
for  his  temper  is  tolerant  and  his  mood 
understanding,  qualities  to  be  prized  highly 
among  men  whose  minds  are  directed  to  the 
description  of  events  in  the  field  of  labor. 


Rand 
Price 


The  American  Labor  Year  Book 
Edited  by  Alexander  Trachtenberg. 
School  of  Social   Science.     447  pp. 
$2 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.20. 
The  Labor  Year  Book 

Edited  by  G.  D.  H.  Cole  and  J.  S.  Middle- 
ton.  Cooperative  Printing  Society,  Lon- 
don. 463  pp.  Price  5s.;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.55. 

The  year  book  which  Mr.  Trachtenberg 
edits  for  the  Rand  School  of  Social  Science 
continues  to  be  the  only  book,  in  its  field. 
It  is  unofficial :  that  is  to  say  the  Rand 
School  and  the  trade  unions  are  not  con- 
nected. For  that  reason  the  editor  has  not 
had  at  his  disposal  the  data  which  would 
have  been  more  easily  accessible  through  the 
offices  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Incidentally,  it  is  remarkable  that  an  organi- 
zation as  mature  as  the  federation  has  never 
undertaken  to  assemble  annually  its  own 
history.  The  reason  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  distrust  of  the  intellectuals  by  the  fed- 
eration officials.  However  that  may  be,  Mr. 
Trachtenberg  has  met  the  occasion,  and 
again,  this  year,  in  spite  of  the  endless  irri- 
tations imposed  by  raids  of  the  Lusk  com- 
mittee and  the  lack  of  official  status,  he  has 
produced  a  useful  volume. 

Fortunately  this  summary,  like  its  prede- 
cessors, covers  the  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  significance  to  labor  and  like- 
wise reports  on  events  in  the  socialist  or- 
ganizations. This  is  peculiarly  important 
for  the  reason  that  some  of  the  police  and 
other  governmental  raiders  who  appear  to 
act  on  the  belief  that  the  Constitution's  guar- 
antees offer  no  protection  to  radicals  so-called 
seem  to  have  a  peculiar  prejudice  against 
literature.  Due  to  such  misguided  zeal,  a 
zeal  not  unlike  that  of  the  Vandals  and 
Goths  of  earlier  ages  who  destroyed  manu- 
scripts which  they  were  incapable  of  under- 
standing, the  work  of  the  future  historian  of 
the  development  of  thought  in  these  years 
of  grace  will  be  difficult.  The  American 
Labor  Year  Book  preserves  much  that  other- 
wise is  hard  to  obtain  and  at  the  same  time 
offers  the  best  available  compendium  of  cur- 
rent information   in   its  field. 


Messrs.  Cole  and  Middleton  have  enjoyed 
a  much  greater  opportunity  for  scholarly  re- 
search. They  have  been  spared  the  waste- 
ful annoyances  imposed  in  this  country  by 
officials  whose  prime  duty  is  to  plague  po- 
litical noncomformists.  They  were  also 
aided  by  the  fact  that  their  work  was  done 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress, 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Labor  party 
and  the  Labor  Research  Department.  Ac- 
cordingly they  have  had  at  their  command 
the  resources  of  the  trade  union  movement. 
The    Labor    Year    Book,    like    its    American 


Industrial  Efficiency 


THE 

SIX-HOUR  SHIFT 

By  Lord  Leverhnlme 

This  important  discussion  of  industrial  ef- 
ficiency is  based  upon  actual  experiments  tried 
at  Port  Sunlight.     Price,  SS.50. 

ARMY 
MENTAL  TESTS 

By  Yoakum  and  Yerkes 

A  detailed,  authoritative  explanation  of  the 
methods  of  mental  testing  used  by  the  U.  S. 
Army.     Profusely  illustrated.     Price,  $1-50. 

THE  GIRL 
AND  THE  JOB 

By  Hoerle  and  Saltzberg 

"  Will  prove  a  real  boon  in  almost  every 
family." — N.  Y.  Times.  The  possibilities  of- 
fered by  300  occupations  are  discussed.  Price, 
$1.50. 


HENRY  HOLT 
AND  COMPANY 

19  W.  44      New  York 


SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


f\  FFICIAL  organ  of  the  Rus- 
sian Soviet  Government 
Bureau.  The  issues  of  May  22d 
and  May  29th  are  particularly 
valuable  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  new  and  hitherto  un- 
published official  material  which 
they  contain.  In  addition,  there 
are  the  regular  features,  includ- 
ing Colonel  B.  Roustam  Bek's 
weekly  military  review,  edi- 
torials, etc. 

Ten  Cents  at  All  News  Stands 

Subscription  Price:  $5.00  per  year;  $2.50 

per    half    year;    $1.00    for    three    months 

(new  subscribers  only). 

Subscriptions    received   by 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 

110  West  40th  Street      New  York  City 
(Boom  304) 
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WOMANS  PRESS 
INDUSTRIAL  BOOKS 


THE  HALL  WITH  DOORS:  A  Vocational  Story 

By  Louise  S.  Hasbrouck 

Which  door  to  life?  College?  Business?  Social  Work?  Home?  A 
group  of  normal,  fun-loving  girls  form  the  V.  V.  Club  to  find  out.  Did 
they  open  the  right  doors  out  of  the  Hall  of  Girlhood  on  to  the  way  of 
Achievement?  This  is  a  book  for  which  mothers  and  teachers  have  long 
been  waiting  to  put  into  the  hands  of  their  girls.    Postpaid  $1.85. 

PRESENT  DAY  DEFINITION  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

By  Laura  H.  Wild 

Foreword  by  Mary  E.  Wooley,  President  of  Mount  Holyoke  College 

Have  we  the  right  to  re-define  Christianity?  Miss  Wild  proves  that  we 
have — that  a  growing,  vital  people  must  have  a  growing,  vital  Christianity. 
Postpaid  $1.35. 

THE  BIBLE  AS  A  COMMUNITY  BOOK  By  Arthur  E.  Holt 

The  age-long  "fight  for  justice  and  social  faith"  culminated  in  Christ's 
teachings.  Dr.  Holt's  'book  traces  the  Bible's  record  of  the  growth  of  the 
community  idea  and  applies  Christ's  plan  to  the  life  of  today.  Postpaid, 
Paper,  $1.00;  cloth,  $1.45. 

FACTORY  WORK  FOR  GIRLS  By  Margaret  Hodgon 

One  in  a  Vocational  Series  designed  to  dignify  factory  work  in  its  relation 
to  the  world  of  industry.  A  history  of  the  growth  of  industry  showing  how 
the  primitive  tool  was  the  basis  of  a  primitive  civilization  just  as  the  com- 
plicated, modern  machine  is  the  basis  of  the  life  of  the  community.  Post- 
paid 95  cents. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  AND  THE  FOREIGN  BORN 

WOMAN  By  Minnie  M.  Newman 

This  pamphlet  of  five  chapters  is  not  only  practical  in  its  suggestion  for 
teaching  past  tenses  and  English  idioms,  but  it  also  goes  into  the  more  vital 
question  of  Americanization  through  training  American  women  to  under- 
stand Europe.  The  Pupil,  The  Teacher  and  Her  Training,  Methods  and 
Materials,  Matters  of  Administration  and  The  Language  are  the  Chapter 
headings.    Postpaid  40  cents. 

IS  YOUR  LATCH   STRING  OUT?  By  Ruth  Walkinshaw 

A  pamphlet  outlining  the  survey  of  a  city's  foreign  born  population  with 
definite  suggestions  as  to  maps,  sources  of  information  and  relationships 
with  city  officials.    Postpaid  40  cents. 

THE  WOMANS  PRESS 


Bookshops  Every- 
where or 


600   Lexington   Avenue 
New  York  City 


SUMMER  INSTITUTES  IN  JEWISH  SOCIAL  SERVICE  CONDUCTED 
UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  FEDERATED  JEWISH  CHARITIES 
OF  BOSTON.  Maurice  B.  Hexter,  Executive  Director.  The  Federated  Jew- 
ish Charities  of  Boston,  Mass.,  announces  a  series  of  seven  intensive  training 
courses  of  three  weeks  each  for  Jewish  communal  workers  and  volunteers  from 
July  6  to  27.  Institutes,  covering  basic  principles  and  methods,  visits  to  a  selected 
group  of  social  agencies  of  Boston,  and  concentrated  field  work,  will  be  offered 
in  the  following  fields:  Child  Welfare;  Delinquency;  Family  Case  Work;  Rec- 
reation ;  Health  and  Medical  Social  Service ;  Social  Research  and  Statistics ;  and 
Jewish  Education.  The  Institutes  will  be  in  general  charge  of  social  workers 
of  the  highest  professional  standing.  Special  accommodations  will  be  provided 
for  out-of-town  students.  For  details  as  to  dates,  courses,  fees,  etc.,  address 
Maurice  B.  Hexter,  25  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


counterpart,  reports  on  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects. Finance  and  pensions,  military  ser- 
vice and  the  defense  of  the  realm,  the  state' 
of  industry,  reconstruction,  education,  statis-j 
tics — the  mere  major  titles  indicate  the  ex- 
tensiveness  of  the  report.  Because  of  th« 
cooperation  between  the  intellectuals  and  th« 
leaders  of  organized  labor,  the  editors  have, 
been  able  to  include  great  names  amon£ 
their  contributors.  Of  these  are  H.  G.  Weill 
and  Sidney  Webb.  I  have  the  feeling,  more- 
over, that  much  more  first-hand  researcl 
went  into  the  production  of  the  English  bool 
than  was  possible  in  Mr.  Trachtenberg's 
case.  Newspaper  statistics  are,  for  example 
quoted  in  the  American  volume  on  matter! 
where  it  would  be  desirable  to  obtain  greatel 
sanction.  On  vital  questions  the  Englishmer 
were  able  to  avoid  this. 


The  New  Industrial  Unrest 

By  Ray  Stannard  Baker.    Doubleday,  Pa: 

&  Co.     231  pp.     Price  $2;  by  mail  of 

Survey  $2.20. 
Common  Sense  and  Labor 

By    Samuel    Crowther.      Doubleday,    Page 

&  Co.     284  pp.     Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $2.25. 

Mr.  Baker,  long  esteemed  in  the  first  rank 
of  American  journalists,  has  performed  an 
admirable  task  in  this  book.  He  visited  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  country  which  have  had, 
significant  industrial  experiences  and  there 
won  the  confidence  of  men  capable  of  speak- 
ing for  the  public  interest  as  well  as  for 
employers  and  trade  unions.  An  outlook  free 
from  confusing  prejudices  and  a  well  dis- 
ciplined ability  to  obtain  facts  were  carried 
to  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Baker's  principal  p 
possession  seems  to  have  been  a  desire 
learn  those  things  which  are  favorable 
the  public  well  being.  That,  I  take  it,  is 
an  insuperable  handicap. 

Considerable   time    and    space   were   give 
to  an  investigation  of  the  issues  in  the  sti 
strike.      Mr.    Baker   was    at    great    pains 
ascertain  faithfully  what  each  side  said  an] 
thought  and  what  finally  were  the  facts, 
think  he  learned  the  truth  there   as  well 
any  man  could  have  within  the  time  at 
disposal.      Elsewhere    he    investigated    si 
councils  and  welfare  work   and   gave  mi 
attention  to  the  interesting  progress  tow 
industrial    self-government    which    has 
made   in   the   men's  clothing   industry, 
entire  trend  of  his  reports  on  these  ma 
supports  those  who  from  all  groups  are 
deavoring  to  create  citizenship   and   a 
representative    government    in    the    econ 
field. 

On  the  whole  there  is  perhaps  no  othei 
single  book  which  tells  so  well  and  so  truth' 
fully  the  story  of  a  large  and  importan 
part  of  "  the  new  industrial  unrest."  Mr 
Baker  has,  of  course,  not  exhausted  the  sub 
ject.  Many  other  investigations  may  wel 
be  made,  and  many  more  books  need  to  bi 
written.  But  here  at  least  are  the  presen 
conclusions  of  an  honest,  intelligent  raai 
whose   sympathies   are   fundamentally  Amer 


Common  Sense  and  Labor  is  very  differen 
in  quality,  temper,  outlook  and  method  fron 
Mr.  Baker's  book,  which  covers  somewha 
the  same  field.  His  initial  chapter  Mi 
Crowther  entitles  The  Fundamental  Cause 
of  Labor  Unrest  and  in  it  he  indicates  clearl 
his  own  lack  of  understanding  of  thos 
causes.  I  quote  the  following  from  pag 
five: 

"  The  attitude  of  the  worker  is  curious 
his  outstanding  characteristic  today  is  a  Hi 
luctance  to  work.  It  is  extraordinarily  bar 
to  buy  good  service  at  any  price.  Per  ma 
production  has,  to  a  considerable  exten 
(Continued  on  page  318) 
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THE  CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  CIVICS 
AND  PHILANTHROPY 

Announces 

A  Second  "All-Summer"  Summer  Session 
June  21-September  3 

First  Term,  June  21— July  28 
Second  Term,  July  29— September  3 

New  students  admitted  at   the   beginning  of 
each  term 


General  Course  for  Social  Workers 

and 

Special  Training  Courses  in 

Social  Case  Work 
Public  Mental  Health 
Industrial  Service 
Gymnastics  and  Recreation 
"Home  Service" 
Public  Health  Nursing 

For  information,  address  the  Dean 

2559  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


Economic  Statesmanship 

The  Great  Industrial  and  Financial 
Problems  Arising  from  the  War. 
By  J.  ELLIS  BARKER,  author  of  "  Modern 
Germany,"  etc.  New  edition,  enlarged, 
with  ten  new  chapters  covering  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  Russia  and  Japan,  the 
problems  of  the  British  merchant  marine 
and  inland  transport  system,  land  and 
housing  problems,  relations  between  cap- 
ital and  labor,  etc.  $7.00 

International  Commerce 
and  Reconstruction 

BY  ELISHA  M.  FRIEDMAN 

A  necessary  book  to  any  one  concerned  in  the  trend 
of  change  in  commercial  conditions  since  the 
war.  $500 

Humanizing  Industry 

BY  R.  C.  FELD 

An  account  in  story  form  of  the  way  in  which  men 
who  regard  human  life  as  the  big  factor  in  indus- 
try are  facing  new  problems  of  industry,  and 
devising  new  methods  of  meeting  them.        $2.50 

These  books  may  be  ordered  through  the  Survey  or  from 

E.  P.  BUTTON  &  CO.,  681  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


These  JWebv  Harper   T$oofo 


PHILIP     NOW  IT  CAN  BE  TOLD 
GIBBS* 


great  book  in  which 
he  tells  what  the 
censor  forbade. 


Philip  Gibbs  was  the  outstanding  war 
correspondent  and  is  known  to  every 
newspaper  reader  in  the  United  States. 
He  tells  in  this  book  facts  that  he  was 
unable  to  disclose  earlier — more  thrilling 
and  dramatic  than  any  literature  that  has 
yet  come  out  of  the  war. 

Cecil  Roberts  writes  in  The  New  York 
Times  Book  Review:  "  Years  hence  it  will 
survive  as  the  greatest  record  of  four  ter- 
rible years,  a  record  which  is  great  litera- 
ture and  history,  terrible  in  its  unsparing 
truth,  its  majesty,  its  horror,  its  candor 


The  Story  of  the  Nonpartisan  League 

By  Charles  Edward  Russell 

How  the  Nonpartisan  League  cap- 
tured the  State  legislature  of  North 
Dakota  and  subsequently  controlled  the 
State  government — is  the  story  of  an 
amazing  social  experiment  which  is  of 
greatest  importance  to  Americans  in 
every  State. 

Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    $2.00 

The  Human  Costs  of  the  War 

By  Homer  Folks 

Like  a  seismograph  recording  an  earth 
tremor,  this  chronicle  measures  the 
effect  of  the  war  on  the  world's  treasure 
of  stored-up  progress — and  it  presents 
with  startling  facts  the  question  of  the 
future  of  humanity. 

Illustrated.     Cloth.     Crown  8vo.     $225 


In  the  World  War 

By  Count  Ottokar  Czernin 


This  record  has  the  intense  interest  of 
any  frank  revelation  by  a  man  who  has 
been  on  the  "  inside  "  of  events.  It  pre- 
sents documents  and  confidential  reports 
never  before  available  to  Americans. 

$4.00 

Japan:  Real  and  Imaginary 

By  Sydney  Greenbie 

This  book  might  be  called  Japan  re- 
vealed— for  it  is  an  honest  attempt  of  a 
man  who  knows  his  Japan  well,  but  is 
not  unduly  prejudiced  in  her  favor,  to 
interpret  the  country  truthfully  to 
America. 

Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  $4.00 


...  It  will  make  Philip  Gibbs  many  pow- 
erful enemies,  but  it  will  place  him  among 
the  immortals  .  .  ." 

A.  Hamilton  Gibbs  in  The  Freeman 
says:  "Thank  God  that  at  last  Philip 
Gibbs  has  broken  the  shackles  of  censor- 
ship, of  public  opinion  .  .  .  One  would 
like  to  place  a  vast  sign  at  the  crossroads 
of  life  with  'Stop!  Look!  Listen!'  upon  it 
and  distribute  to  every  individual  of  man- 
kind a  copy  of  this  book." 

Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     $3.00 

What  Social  Classes  Owe  to  Each  Other 

By  William  Graham  Sumner 

In   this    day   of   class   distinction    the 


re-publication  of  Professor  Sumner's 
statement  of  the  case  for  the  existing 
structure  of  society,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Professor  Sumner's  successor  at 
Yale,  is  particularly  timely. 

Post  8vo.    $1.50 

A  World  Remaking 

By  C.  W.  Barron 

With  the  subject  of  inflation  and  de- 
flation paramount  in  our  present  inter- 
national financial  situation,  Mr.  Barron's 
discussion  of  the  seven  giant  forms  of 
inflation  is  of  vital  interest  and  value  to 
every  thinking  person. 


I 
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New  Books  by  Rudyard  Kipling  arid 
Joseph  Conrad— 

JUST  PUBLISHED 


LETTERS  OF  TRAVEL 

By  Rudyard  Kipling 

Japan,  India,  Egypt,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in 
travels  covering  the  eventful  last  twenty-one  years.  Keenly, 
humorously  observant,  Kipling  brings  us  close  to  the  peo- 
ples visited;  and  his  word  on  their  international  relations,  is 
particularly  authoritative.    Net  $2.00. 


THE  RESCUE 

By  Joseph  Conrad 

A  superlative  novel.  The  mature  work  of  a  master.  Be- 
gua  twenty  years  ago,  characters  and  situations  are  evolved 
into  what  will  be  recognized  as  a  great  novel  in  itself, 
and  one  of  Conrad's  greatest.  The  scene  is  in  the  South 
Seas,  and  the  story,  the  struggle  of  a  deeply  honorable  man 
between   two  courses,   each   involving   dishonor.     Net   $2.00. 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,         Publishers         Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

{Continued  from  page  316) 
dropped  off  in  America ;  it  has  dropped  ofi 
50  per  cent  in  England  and  Germany.  It  is 
hard  to  get  good  men  to  work  at  any  wage." 
Statements  such  as  these  are  as  irresponsi- 
ble as  the  anonymous  gossip  of  a  Pullman 
smoking  compartment.  They  were  bandied 
about  the  Railroad  Administration  until 
Director-General  Hines  took  the  trouble  to 
present  the  precise  facts.  Mr.  Crowther 
has  done  little  except  <o  report  a  state  of 
mind  which  is  representative  neither  of 
progressive  employers  nor  of  public  spirited 
citizens.  Those  persons  who  still  envisage 
wage-earners  as  sources  of  danger,  how- 
ever,  and  who  are   anxious  to  be  confirmed 


in   their   previous   prejudices  will   find   com- 
fort in  his  writing.    I  do  not. 

»     »     * 

The  Labor  Market 

By    Don    D.    Lescohier.     Macmillan    Co. 

338  pp.    Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$2.20. 

In  this  volume,  which  is  one  of  the  series 
of  social  science  textbooks  edited  by  the  vet- 
eran Richard  T.  Ely,  Professor  Lescohier 
has  rendered  a  singularly  opportune  public 
service.  For  the  labor  market  so-called  hap- 
pens to  be  in  that  condition  which  invites  the 
advocacy  of  fatuous  legislation  by  groups 
whose  vision  is  too  much  limited  by  their 
own  material  interests.  We  are  having  ap- 
peals   from    employers    who    are    concerned 


about  what  is  somewhat  ambiguously  termed 
the    scarcity    of    labor.      The    remedy    most 
frequently    proposed    is    unlimited    immigra- 
tion   in    order    to    obtain    a    new    reservoir 
of  cheap   labor   and  in   particular  to   lower 
wages.    It  is  easily  possible  that  a  course  of 
action  as  foolishly  prejudicial  to  the  welfar 
of  the  republic  as  that  might  be  adopted  i 
attention   be   not  drawn   to   the   realities 
the   present  problem. 

Professor   Lescohier   does   this    with    com- 
petence.   His  book  is  not  a  brilliant  explora 
tion  of  an  unknown  field.    It  is,  however, 
authoritative    and    interesting    survey    basei 
both  on  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  litera- 
ture  and  on     much  personal   experience  ii 
public    employment    activity.       It    is    enor 
mously  important  to  have  available  at  thi 
time  such  a  clear  discussion  of  the  nature  o: 
the  labor  market  and  of  the  significance  for 
the  country  of  the  sundry  labor  and  immi- 
gration  policies   proposed.     But   it  must  not 
be  imagined  that  the  present  book  is  a  pole- 
mic on  any  side.    It  is  not.     It  is  chiefly  an 
analysis  with  the  suggestion  of  the  remedy 
obvious  to   many  who   have  given   disinter- 
ested thought  to  the  subject.     That  remedy 
is  the  organization  of  the  labor  market. 

In  essence  this  means  the  development  of 
a  national  employment  service  which  is 
properly  correlated  with  state  and  othei 
local  agencies.  The  beginning  of  this 
isted  during  the  war.  That  beginning  w 
lost,  I  take  it,  because  of  the  inadequacy 
some  of  those  appointed  to  administer  the 
service  and  because  of  the  equally  deplor- 
able unwillingness  of  Congress  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  employment.  At  any  event 
the  opportunity  was  lost,  and  now  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  making  again  the  futile  im- 
migration experiments  which  distinguished 
our  industrial  history  during  the  years  im- 
mediately after  the  Civil  War.  The  Labor 
Market,  stating  the  nature  of  the  problem 
and  indicating  one  at  least  of  the  manifest 
remedies,   comes   in   season   for   service 
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Working   Life   of   Women   in   the   Se 

teenth    Century 

By    Alice      Clark.        Harcourt,     Brace     & 

Howe.     328   pp.     Price  $3.35;   by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $3.45. 

Miss  Clark,  who  worked  as  the  Shaw  re- 
search student  in  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomic, has  produced  another  of  those 
fresh  and  well  documented  economic  studies 
for  which  the  younger  generation  of 
English  students  has  won  fame.  The  pur 
pose  of  her  research  was  to  discover 
actual  circumstances  of  women's  lives  in 
seventeenth  century.  The  materials  she 
were  county  and  town  records,  the  chronicles 
of  guilds,  state  papers,  and  an  imposing 
literature  of  pamphlets  and  other  contem- 
porary records. 

Her  distinction  is  that  she  has  been  able 
to  render  an  inquiry  so  similar  in  method 
to  that  followed  by  many  American  students 
in  graduate  work,  a  genuine  contribution  in 
an  important  field.  In  this  country  equal 
energy  is  often  expended  by  men  and  women 
applicants  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree,  but  the 
subject  studied  is  often  so  trivial,  or  at  best 
of  such  circumscribed  interest,  that  the  ob- 
jects attained  have  slight  importance.  The 
researches  of  the  London  School  of  Economics 
have  often  the  virtue  of  being  relevant  to 
large  social  problems.  Surely  it  would  be 
as  profitable  for  American  universities  to 
take  a  leaf  from  the  present  English  note 
book  as  it  was  for  the  students  of  the  nine- 
ties to  seek  suggestions  from  the  German  re- 
vival  of   learning. 

The  motive  of  Miss  Clark's  work  is  to 
show  how  the  rise  of  capitalism  affected  the 
productive  capacity  of  women.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  she  points  out:  "The 
idea  is  seldom  encountered  that  a  man  sup- 
(Continued  on  page  323) 
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ECONOMIC    PRIZES 

SEVENTEENTH   YEAR 

In  order  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  study  of  topics  relating  to  commerce  and  industry,  and  to 
stimulate  those  who  have  a  college  training  to  consider  the  problems  of  a  business  career,  a  commit- 
le  composed  of 

Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  University  of  Chicago,  Chairman 
Professor  J.  B.  Clark,  Columbia  University 
Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,  University  of  Michigan 
Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  New  York  City,  and 
Mr.  Edwin  F.  Gay,  New  York  City 

las  been  enabled,  through  the  generosity  of  Messrs.  Hart  Schafrner  &  Marx  of  Chicago,  to  offer 
in  1921  four  prizes  for  the  best  studies  in  the  economic  field. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  printed  below,  a  list  of  available  subjects  proposed  in  past  years  will 
>e  sent  on  request.  Attention  is  expressly  called  to  the  rule  that  a  competitor  is  not  confined  to  topics 
>roposed  in  the  announcements  of  this  committee,  but  any  other  subject  chosen  must  first  be  approved 
>y  it. 

The  economic  effects  of  the  accumulation  of  gold  by  the  United  States  during  the  European 

War. 

|2.     A  study  of  the  Policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  during  the  War. 

3.  The  course  of  Foreign  Exchange  between  the  United  States  and  Neutral  Countries  during  the 

War  and  the  period  of  readjustment. 

4.  The  Probable  Future  of  the  Skilled  Artisan. 

5.  The  Effect  of  the  European  War  on  the  Export  Trade  of  Great  Britain. 

6.  The  Development  of  the  World's  Production  of  Meat. 

Class  B  includes  only  those  who,  at  the  time  the  papers  are  sent  in,  are  undergraduates  of  any 
^American  college.  Class  A  includes  any  other  Americans  without  restriction;  the  possession  of  a 
[degree  is  not  required  of  any  contestant  in  this  class,  nor  is  any  age  limit  set. 

A  First  Prize  of  One  Thousand  Dollars,  and 
A  Second  Prize  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars 

are  offered  to  contestants  in  Class  A. 

A  First  Prize  of  Three  Hundred  Dollars,  and 
A  Second  Prize  of  Two  Hundred  Dollars 

are  offered  to  contestants  in  Class  B.    The  committee  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  award  the  two 
izes  of  $1,000  and  $500  of  Class  A  to  undergraduates  in  Class  B,  if  the  merits  of  the  papers  de- 
and  it.     The  committee  also  reserves  the  privilege  of  dividing  the  prizes  offered,  if  justice  can 
best  obtained  thereby.    The  winner  of  a  prize  shall  not  receive  the  amount  designated  until  he 
has  prepared  his  manuscript  for  the  printer  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee. 

The  ownership  of  the  copyright  of  successful  studies  will  vest  in  the  donors,  and  it  is  expected 
t,  without  precluding  the  use  of  these  papers  as  theses  for  higher  degrees,  they  will  cause  them  to 
issued  in  some  permanent  form. 

Competitors  are  advised  that  the  studies  should  be  thorough,  expressed  in  good  English,  and  al- 
ough  not  limited  as  to  length,  they  should  not  be  needlessly  expanded.  They  should  be  inscribed 
th  an  assumed  name,  the  class  in  which  they  are  presented,  and  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope 
iving  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  competitor.  No  paper  is  eligible  which  shall  have  been 
inted  or  published  in  a  form  to  disclose  the  identity  of  the  author  before  the  award  shall  have  been 
iae.  If  the  competitor  is  in  CLASS  B,  the  sealed  envelope  should  contain  the  name  of  the  insti- 
■ion  in  which  he  is  studying.    The  papers  should  be  sent  on  or  before  June  1,  1921,  to 

J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Esq. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE   AMERICAN    LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION   Is 

a  professional  organization  of  four  thousand 
members.  Following  Its  war  work  It  Is  enter- 
ing upon  a  peacetime  program  known  as  the 
"  Books  for  Everybody  "  movement  for  which 
It  is  making  an  appeal  for  a  two  million  dollar 
fund.  It  Is  rendering  library  service  to  the 
Merchant  Marine,  Coast  Guard  and  Lighthouses 
and  plans  to  promote  libraries  for  the  sixty 
million  people  now  wholly  or  practically  with- 
out libraries;  to  help  business  concerns  and 
factories  to  establish  libraries  In  their  plants; 
to  promote  the  use  of  good  books  on  American 
Ideals  and  traditions. 

rHE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL  WORKERS— Edna  G.  Henry, 
Pres..  Social  Service  Department,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis;  Antoinette  Cannon,  Ex. 
Sec,  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Organi- 
zation to  promote  development  of  social  work 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  Meeting 
with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR 
LEGISLATION — John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131 
E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  industrial  safety  and  health;  work- 
men's compensation,  health  Insurance;  one 
day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— 
Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  exec.  Sec'y;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
Infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nurs- 
ing; Infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  and  school  age. 
AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  Agency  for 
organizing  and  strengthening  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and 
commercial  organizations;  and  for  training 
men  in  the  profession  of  community  leadership. 
Address  our  nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
128  W.  Madison  Street.  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— Miss  Cora  M.  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers 
College,  New  York.  Organized  for  betterment 
of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
tec'y;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phlla.  Leaflets  free. 
P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  80c.  a  year.  Member- 
ship (entitles  to  Review  and  other  publica- 
tions), $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For  the 
conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education.  In- 
formation and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Annual  membership  dues.  $2.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Frank  J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y; 
>5  W.  46th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 
CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Dr.  L. 
Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean, 
Director.  To  arouse  public  interest  In  the 
health  of  school  children;  to  encourage  the 
systematic  teaching  of  health  In  the  schools; 
to  develop  new  methods  of  interesting  children 
in  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public 
health  workers  and  health  literature  for  chil- 
dren; to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child 
health   programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Organized  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1919,  to  conserve  the  values  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  to  help  people  of  all 
communities  employ  their  leisure  time  to  their 
best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
helps  in  organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the 
program  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will,  If  de- 
sired, serve  In  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  commit- 
tee representative  of  community  interests,  de- 
termines policies  and  assumes  complete  control 
of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S. 
Braucher,   sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres. ;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human 
nherltances,  hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.      Literature   free. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE — J.  E.  Gregg,  princi- 
pal; G.  P.  Phenlx,  vice-pres. ;  F.  H.  Rogers, 
treas.;  W.  H.  Scovllle,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a 
State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  Illus- 
trated   literature. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA — Constituted  by  31 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y;  106  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission   on   the  Church   and   Social   Serv- 
ice;    Rev.     Worth     M.     Tippy,     exec,     sec'y; 
Rev.     F.     Ernest    Johnson,     research    sec'y; 
Miss  Inez  Cavert,   ass't  research  sec'y. 
Commission     on     International     Justice     and 

Goodwill;  Rev.  Henry  A.  Atkinson,  sec'y. 
Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life; 
Rev.  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner,  exec,  sec'y; 
Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Commission  on  Relations  with  France  and 
Belgium,  uniting  American  religious  agen- 
cies for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of 
the  Protestant  forces  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium. Chairman,  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown, 
105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn, 
chm.  Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  ad- 
vises, guides.  International  system  of  safe- 
guarding. Conducts  National  Americanization 
program. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DIS- 
ABLED MEN — John  Culbert  Farles,  dir..  Fourth 
Ave.  at  23rd  St.,  New  York  Maintains  indus- 
trial traiulng  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  Industrial  crip- 
ples. Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work 
here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an 
enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the  physi- 
cally handicapped. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE     SOCIALIST     SOCIETY— 

Harry  W.  Laldler,  Secretary,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  Intelli- 
gent interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men 
and  women.  Annual  membership  $3,  {5,  and 
$25;  Includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review." 
Special   rates   for   students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE — Moor- 
field  Stoiey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shlllady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  s'ecure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  Information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000 
with   314    branches.      Membership,    $1   upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S       CHRISTIAN       ASSOCIATION— 600 

Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physi- 
cal, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  in- 
terests of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town 
and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  edu- 
cation; camps;  restrooms,  room  registries, 
boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study; 
secretarial  training  school;  foreign,  and  over- 
seas   work. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22d  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural Investigations;  legislation;  studies  of 
administration;  education;  delinquency,  health; 
recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes  quar- 
terly, "  The  American  Child."  Photographs, 
slides    and    exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION, 
INC. — Chas.  F.  Powllson,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  ex- 
hibit material  which  visualizes  the  principles 
and  conditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide 
service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  cam- 
paigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE — Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir. ;  Associate  Medi- 
cal Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and 
Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y; 
50  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders, 
feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  Inebriety,  criminol- 
ogy, war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.      "Mental  Hygiene";  quar. ;  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  Informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at   cost.      Includes    New    York   State   Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood  life. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Allen  T.  Burns,  pres.,  New  York;  W.  H. 
Parker,  gen.  sec'y,  316  Plymouth  Court,  Chi- 
cago. General  organization  to  discuss  prin- 
ciples  of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  effi- 
ciency of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  an- 
nual  meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership  $3.  48th 
annual  meeting  Milwaukee,  June,  1921.  Malm 
Divisions  and   chairmen: 

Children — J.   Prentice   Murphy,   Philadelphia. 
Delinquents    and     Correction — Mrs.     Martha    P. 

Falconer,   Philadelphia. 
Health — Dr.   Richard   Bolt,   Baltimore. 
Public  Agencies  and  Institution* — R.  F.  Beasley, 

Raleigh. 
The  Family — Frances  Taussig,   New  York. 
Industrial      and      Economic      Conditions — Sopb- 

onisba  P.   Breckinridge,   Chicago. 
The    Local    Community — Howard    S.    Braucher, 

New  York. 
Mental   Hygiene— Dr.    Thomas  W.    Salmon,    New- 

York. 
Organization   of  Social   Forces — Otto   W.    Davis. 

Minneapolis. 
Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America 

— Grace  Abbott,  Chicago. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 
— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y.  Address  130  East 
69th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  club;  recreation  and 
educational  work  in  non-sectarian  self-govern- 
ing groups  aiming  toward  complete  self-suppoi 
Monthly  publication,  "  The  Club  Worker."  $ 
a    year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLII 
HEALTH— NURSING — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique; to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  Infor- 
mation. Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health 
Nurse,"  subscription  included  In  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22d  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  work- 
ers organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  personnel  (no  fees)  and  to  work  con- 
structively through  members  for  professional 
standards. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY — Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Rush  Taggart,  treas. ;  Virgil 
V.  Johnson,  sec'y;  466  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York.  Composed  of  social  agencies  working  to 
guide  and  protect  travelers,  especially  women 
and    girls.      Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 
— 381  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles  J.  Hatfield, 
M.  D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  abont 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing 
problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosis 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  Publishers  "  Journal  of  the  Outdoor 
Life,"  "American  Review  of  Tuberculosis"  and 
"  Monthly   Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  ser- 
vice among  Negroes,  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  127 
East  23d  St.,  New  York.  Investigates  condition* 
of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains 
Negro   social    workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres. ;  64  W. 
Randolph  St  (Room  1003),  Chicago,  111.  Standi 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Offi- 
cial organ,  "  Life  and  Labor." 
PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y; 
1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighbor- 
hood and  community  center  activities  and  ad- 
ministration. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 
RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Educa- 
tion. Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Li- 
brary, Southern  Highland  Division.  "  The  pub- 
lications of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  Inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  Its  work. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request." 
SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Chllds,  sec'y;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  inform* 
tlon  on  short  ballot,  city  manager  plan,  county 
gov't.     Pamphlets  free. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  'n 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  rac* 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan,  trsas..' 
A.   L.   Holsey,  acting  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
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Sonnevanck— "The  Sun  Cup"— For  Sale 


On  the  Wooded  Hills  of  Westchester,  500  Feet  Above   the 
Tappan  Zee,  with  a  Twenty-Mile  View  of  the  Hudson  River 


HAVE  you  ever  dreamed  of  having  a  home  on  the 
Hudson,  with  Tappan  Zee  lying  five  hundred 
feet  below,  mirroring  the  blue  mountains  that 
stretch  away  to  the  Palisades  in  the  distance? 
Would  you  feel  happy — when  you  started  for 
the  office— to  leave  your  family  where  they  had 
the  conveniences  of  the  town,  with  the  repose 
of  the  country,  in  a  pleasantly  scattered  com- 
munity ;  to  know  that  your  children  were  play- 
ing Indian  in  the  woods,  while  you  motored  yourself  down 
the  mile  and  a  quarter  run  from  Mount  Airy  to  Croton-on- 
Hudson?  Or  you  may  enjoy  the  fresh  morning  walk  by  foot- 
path on  the  rocky  hillside  by  the  rushing  brook.  Once  in 
the  smooth-running  train  (which  ran  faithfully  all  through 
the  railroad  strike)  you  ride  for  an  hour  beside  the  River 
which  travellers  cross  the  world  to  see. 

Among  oaks  and  dogwoods,  where  the  ground  is  carpeted 
with  hepaticas  and  bloodroot,  stands  a  vine-clad  house,  built 
of  brick,  cement,  and  half-timbering,  with  a  red-tile  roof. 
Situated  on  a  commanding  slope,  it  overlooks  twenty  miles  of 
the  majestic  Hudson  and  the  surrounding  hilly  country. 

The  spacious  living  room,  panelled  in  chestnut — with  spe- 
cially designed  built-in  sofa,  bookshelves,  glass  cabinets, 
mantel,  mirrors,  writing  desk,  cupboards,  flower-shelves,  and 
window-seat  in  the  leaded  bay-window — opens  into  a  green- 
house (built  by  Lord  &  Burnham)  that  makes  a  garden  of  the 
house  in  winter.  In  summer  there  are  porchboxes  on  the  cool 
brick-floored  porch  and  posy-beds  under  the  windows. 

TPHE  dining  room,  with  a  big  bay-window,  opens  with  wide 
*  doors  from  the  living  room,  and  has  built-in  china  closet, 
sideboard  with  long  mirror,  leaded  cupboard  and  drawers  for 
silver  and  linen — all  of  chestnut  like  the  panelling.  Tb<e 
study  is  beyond,  with  four  windows,  a  glass  bookcase,  and  the 
walls  lined  five  feet  high  with  shelves. 

Two  open  fireplaces  give  cheer  in  spring  and  fall  when 
the  hot-water  heating  system  is  not  needed. 

Kitchen  and  cellar  have  more  than  the  usual  allowance  of 
conveniences.     There  is  a  lavatory  on  the  first  floor.     All  the 


stairs — front,    back, 
square  landings. 


attic    and    cellar — have   easy    rises    and 


The  second  floor  has  five  sunny  bedrooms  (each  with  three 
windows  and  a  closet),  two  baths,  and  linen  closet.  On  the 
big  open  deck  and  little  balcony  the  babies  play  by  day  and 
the  family  sleeps  by  night.  The  third  floor  has  two  bedrooms, 
a  cedar  closet  for  winter  clothes,  large  storage  spaces,  and  a 
big  old  fashioned  attic  where  children  "  dress  up  "  on  rainy 
days. 

C\  UTDOORS  there  are  over  two  acres — mostly  unspoiled 
v-/  woodland,  rich  in  wild  flowers  now  becoming  rare. 
Young  apple  trees  and  pears  are  coming  into  bearing.  Crab- 
apple,  quince,  plum,  peach  and  cherry  trees  are  bearing 
already.  A  grape  arbor,  thirty-five  feet  long,  provides  amply 
for  "  the  national  drink." 

The  driveway  (about  200  feet  long)  is  bordered  with  a 
clipped  privet  hedge  and  lombardy  poplars.  The  brick  path 
from  the  red  tiled  entrance  gate  is  edged  with  fragrant  iris 
that  blooms  breast-high  in  June.  The  grey  cement  garage 
has  room  for  two  cars,  and  a  stall  for  the  pony.  The  hen 
house  and  its  big  yard  are  masked  by  trees.  Perennial  bor- 
ders and  flowering  shrubs  edge  the  house,  which  is  set  in  a 
green  opening.  A  brick  path  leads  past  the  drving  yard  to 
the  vegetable  garden  (with  asparagus  and  rhubarb  in  the 
open,  racing  the  lettuce  in  the  cold  frame)  and  the  cement 
tool  bouse.  A  low  circular  wall  provides  a  picturesque  in- 
cinerator—an  agreeable  substitute   for  the  garbage-man. 

C  ONNEVANCK — planned  by  its  owners  for  their  permanent 
*-"  home,  with  no  expectation  that  their  work  would  take 
them  away  to  Washington — may  now  serve  as  a  refuge  for  an- 
other family  which  has  had  too  much  of  the  strain  of  the  city 
and  the  tedium  of  the  suburbs,  a  family  appreciative  of 
beauty,  space,  freedom,  and  quiet.  Nine  years  ago  the  build- 
ings were  erected  by  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.  at  a 
cost  of  over  $21,000.  With  similar  materials  and  workman- 
ship they  could  not  now  be  built  for  $42,000.  The  land  in 
1911  was  held  at  $3,000  an  acre.  Would  you  not  be  fortunate 
to  get  this  12-room  brick  house  and  two  acres  now  for  lees 
than  $30,000? 


No  Agents — Apply  Directly  to  Owner — Mention  the  Survey 

Mabel  Hay  Barrows  Mussey 
Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Telephone,  Croton  51 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

"  My  only  objection  to  8urvey  advertisement!  is  that  usually  they  bring  too  many 
replies." — J.  P.  B.,  Jr.,  Conn.  Children's  Aid  Society. 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,   including  the  address   or 
box  number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.    Discounts  on  request. 
Periodicals,  Current  Pamphlets,  see  opposite  page. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE   SURVEY 


112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  At  a  Settlement  House 
(Neighborhood  Club)  in  Boston,  a  young 
man  with  experience  in  and  love  for  work 
among  boys.  Neighborhood  residence 
necessary.  Please  reply,  enclosing  refer- 
ences to  P.  O.  Box  2682,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED:  Case  consultant  for  large 
Jewish  family  agency.  Work  under  ideal 
conditions.  Only  experts  and  persons  of 
unusual  training  and  ability  need  apply. 
State  education,  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected-     Address  3390  Survey. 

WANTED:  Matron.  Jewish  woman 
with  child  caring  experience  preferred. 
State  education,  experience  and  salary  ex- 
pectation. Apply  to  the  Superintendent, 
Hebrew  Orphans  Home,  12th  St.  and 
Green  Lane,  Phila.,  Pa.     _____ 

WANTED  at  once,  Visitor  for  Mothers' 
Assistance  Fund  of  York  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pleasing  personality,  C.  O.  S. 
experience  preferred,  expert  supervision, 
appreciative  Board.  Would  consider  prom- 
ising student.  Associated  Charities,  York, 
Pennsylvania. 

WANTED:  New  York  City  position  (not 
immediate),  trained  craftswoman  to  teach 
weaving,  basketry,  and  supervise  designing 
and  dyeing.  Answer  giving  training,  ex- 
perience, etc.    Address  3519  Survey. 

WANTED:  Resident  supervisor  of  Do- 
mestic Science  Department,  beginning  in 
September  or  October.  Address  Frederick 
J.  Soule,  Director,  Norfolk  House  Centre, 
14  John  Eliot  Square,  Boston,  19,  Mass. 

DIETITIANS,  superintendents,  cafeteria 
managers,  governesses,  matrons,  house- 
keepers. Miss  Richards,  Box  5,  East  Provi- 
dence, Boston,  Fridays,  11  to  1,  16  Jackson 
Hall,  Trinity  Court.  Address  Providence, 
Box  5  East. 


WANTED  immediately:  capable  and 
intelligent  middle  aged  woman  for  matron 
of  Boarding  House  for  Factory  Girls. 
Must  be  interested  in  girls  between  ages 
16  and  25.  Terms  $30  or  $40  per  month 
and  home.  Apply  at  once  to  Mrs.  J.  A. 
McCormick,  106  W.  Watauga  Avenue, 
Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

POSITIONS  open  for  school  teachers 
for  next  fall.  Also  Cottage  Master  and 
Matron  at  this  time.  Want  people  who  will 
see  something  in  their  positions  besides  dol- 
lars and  cents.  No  "  rovers  "  wanted.  Ad- 
dress Ferris  Industrial  School  of  Delaware, 
Marshallton,  Del. 

WANTED:  A  woman  Manager  for 
Orphanage.  Write  T.  W.  Callaway, 
Macon,  Ga. 

FINANCIAL  SECRETARY  for  social 
welfare  agency.  Wanted  a  man  of  expe- 
rience and  capacity.  Suitable  salary  for 
satisfactory  person.    Box  3529  Survey. 


WANTED:  A  young  man  or  woman 
capable  of  taking  charge  of  the  work  of 
the  United  Jewish  Charities  at  Hartford, 
Conn.  Must  be  competent  and  able  to  speak 
Yiddish.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  creative 
work  for  one  who  is  interested  in  humanity. 
Address  with  full  particulars  and  state 
references.  Benjamin  L.  Haas,  152  State 
Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

WANTED:  Graduate  Nurse  for  Baby 
Department  of  Child  Caring  Institution. 
Cheerful  pleasant  personality  is  desired. 
Salary,  $900  per  year  and  maintenance. 
Address  Supt.  610  Elm  Street,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

WANTED:  Practical  Housekeeper  with 
experience  for  Child  Caring  Institution. 
Address,  Supt.  610  Elm  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

THE  NEWLY  ORGANIZED  Com- 
munity Non-denominational  Church  of 
Bradwoods,  Pa.,  suburb  of  Pittsburgh, 
wants  a  preacher.  For  particulars  address 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Crawford,  Bradwoods,  Pa. 

A  MATRON  for  a  small  house  for 
delinquent  girls  on  parole  in  New  York 
City.  Reply  to  F.  W.  B.,  Box  31,  Pleasant- 
ville.  New  York. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

GRADUATE  of  University  Kindergarten 
training  school,  desires  position  in  children's 
work.  Two  years  institutional  experience. 
At  present  Cottage  Mother  in  Jewish 
Orphanage.     Address  3504  Survey. 

POSITION  wanted  in  organization,  pub- 
'  lie  health  or  welfare  work.   Very  successful 
in  raising  finances  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Address  3508  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  CASE  WORKER 
wants  position  for  September  in,  or  near 
Minneapolis  —  visiting  Teacher,  Juvenile 
Probation  Officer,  Attendance  Officer,  or 
Hospital  Social  Service.  Address  3523 
Survey. 

WANTED :  By  a  man  of  experience,  43, 
position  as  superintendent  of  child-caring 
institution,  or  director  child-welfare  work, 
after  September  1st.  Best  references.  Ad- 
dress 3521  Survey. 

WOMAN  of  38  wants  place  as  social 
worker  in  boys  or  girls  club.  Executive 
ability,  several  years  experience,  best  refer- 
ences.   Box  3531  Survey. 

ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  o"f 
State  School  for  Boys'  desires  to  change 
location ;  fourteen  years  experience,  teacher 
by  profession,  twelve  years  experience  as 
Military  Instructor,  good  education,  execu- 
tive ability,  excellent  disciplinarian  and 
good  personality.  Would  like  an  executive 
position,  or  to  locate  where  ability  and 
faithful  service  will  lead  to  an  executive 
position.     Box  3533  Survey. 


INTERPRETER:  Eight  languages, 
wishes  position.  Social  Work  or  teaching, 
from  June  15.  Broad  experience  in  Europe 
and  America.  Highest  references.  Box 
3526  Survey. 

A  LADY  of  refinement  desires  position 
as  Superintendent  of  home  for  aged  people 
or  business  women's  club,  having  had  year's 
experience  in  this  work;  highest  refer- 
ences.   Box  3527  Survey. 


EXPERIENCED  boys'  worker  wants  it 
stitutional  or  kindred  position.  Box  353 
Survey. 

COLLEGE  and  university  graduate  hai 
ing  knowledge  of  rural  and  urban  socia 
problems  and  extensive  experience  in  th 
field  of  Americanization ;  author  of  a  boo 
and  two  Mss  now  in  the  .hands  of  publish 
ers  wishes  connection  with  an  Americaniza 
tion  organization,  or  teaching  position  i 
sociology,  or  working  with  men.  Addre: 
Mr.  B.,  6205  Etzel  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  M 
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SITUATION  wanted  by  young  worn 
with  long  experience  in  girls  department 
orphan     home;     as     supervisor,     cottag 
mother,  caretaker  or  similar  capacity.    Hs^ 
some  training  in  nursing,  excellent  creden- 
tials.    Box  3534  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  or  organization  work  with 
association  for  the  handicapped.  Ex- 
perienced in  training,  employment,  survey, 
etc.    Box  3535  Survey. 
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WANTED:  By  two  experienced  women, 
positions  as  superintendent  and  nurse  re- 
spectively in  a  child  caring  institution 
Box  3537  Survey. 

TRAINED  NURSE  with  social  servia 
experience  desires  position  from  June  1  tc 
September  15.     Languages.     3539  Survey 


FURNISHED  APARTMENTS 

WANTED  TO  RENT:  An  attractiveh j 
furnished  apartment,  consisting  of  two  01 
four  rooms,  with  bath,   for  the  month  0: 
August.     Address,  giving  particulars,  352 
Survey. 


WELL  -  VENTILATED,  comfortabl; 
furnished  apartment  between  Broadway  anlj 
Riverside  Drive  at  116th  Street.  Threj 
large  rooms,  completely  equipped  kitcherl 
bath.  June  to  October.  Elevator  hous<| 
$110  month.    Address  3536  Survey. 

WELL  FURNISHED  seven-room  apart  j 
ment    opposite    Columbia.      June-Sept.    1! 
Private    Phone,    piano.      $175    per    montl 
425  West  118th  St.,  Morningside  6871. 
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TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  WANTED:  Tremendot 
demand  for  teachers — practically  all  sul 
jects,  all  sections  of  the  United  States-  j 
public  and  private  schools,  colleges  and  un 
versities.  Fisk  Teachers  Agency,  Stegi 
Building,  Chicago. 


HOME  WANTED 

WANTED  intelligent  boarding  home  b\ 
dependent  girl  of  15;  inclined  to  be  stu 
born.    Bex  3538,  Survey. 


LECTURES 


RABBI  EMANUEL  STERNHEIM  will 
make  a  limited  number  of  lecture  engage- 
ments. For  rates,  subjects,  and  open  dates, 
address  Rabbi  Sternheim,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


REAL  ESTATE 


UPERIOR   FARM    For    Sale 

310  acres,  15  acres  woodland  connected 
Wallkill  River  VaUey,  Sparta,  N.  J. 

Japacious  buildings.  Ten-room  dwelling.  Five 
nlnutes'  walk  from  railroad  station  and  cream- 
ery. Two  large  apple  orchards.  Other  fruit. 
fine  flsh  pond.  Spring  water  in  many  fields, 
riven  well  225  feet  deep.  Fine  scenery. 
F.  C.  EASTON,  Sparta,  N.  J. 
1 , 


TOURS  85  TRAVEL 


ES^oSg    FOR     BOYS 

(anager:   Matthieu  Jetteur,   M.A., 

Asheville  School,  Asheville,   N.   C. 
Mrectors:   Jack   Reardon,   B.A.,    of  Taft   School; 
'heodore    Johnson,    M.A.,    of    Bingham    School; 
.  E.  Culver,   M.A.,  of  Hotchkiss  School. 
Announcement  on  request  to  Mr.   Jetteur. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LITERARY  WORKER— Index  the  best 
ou  read  in  books  and  file  clippings  almost 
utomatically.  Inexpensive.  (Topical  and 
Textual  Index  for  Bible  Students.)  Index 
'o.,  East  Haddam,  Conn. 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 


istings  fifty  centt  a  line,  four  weekly  inter- 
on* ;  copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 

'actoey  Work  for  Girls.  By  Margaret  Hod- 
gen.  Price,  85  cents.  Woman's  Press,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 
»  Idea  That  Grew.  By  Genevieve  Fox.  Price, 
20  cents.  Woman's  Press,  600  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York. 

[Otion  Picture  Catalogs  :  The  Best  Motion 
Pictures  for  Church  and  Semi-Religious  En- 
tertainments, a  Garden  of  American  Motion 
Pictures,  25  cents  each ;  the  Best  Morion 
Pictures  on  Americanism,  free.  The  Na- 
tional Board  of  Review,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
Rew  York  City. 

[migration  Literature  sent  on  request  by 
the  National  Liberal  Immigration  League, 
Box  116,  Station  F,  New  York  City. 
aiLD  Welfare  Handbook.  Contains  informa- 
tion of  value  to  health  officers,  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  teachers,  librarians,  visiting 
nurses  and  social  workers.  Illustrates  all 
the  educational  panels  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Association,  Inc.,  70 
Jlfth  Ave.,  New  York.  36  pages  9x12,  50 
t*.  postpaid. 

Central   Council   of   Social    Agencies. 
Francis   H.   McLean.     From  author,   130 
22nd    street,    New    York.      Price,    75 
its. 

bological  Analysis,    with   Cash   Stud- 
i.     By   Margaret   J.    Hamilton,   4057    So. 
Figueroa  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Price  75  cts. 
ai  Fundamentals    of   Citizenship.    Recon- 
ctlon  pamphlet  No.  6.  National  Catholic 
'ax    Council,    1312    Massachusetts    Avenue, 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Unions.     Free    on    request    to    Mass. 
It  Union  Assn.,  5  Park  Square. 


PERIODICALS 


l/ty  cent*  a  Hne  per  month,  four  weekly  inter 
***,'  oopy  unchanged  throughout  the  month, 
otpital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  $1.50  a 
war;  published  hy  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association.  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 
mtal  Hygiene;  quarterly ;  $2  a  year ;  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  60  Union  Square,  New  York. 
»»M«   Health   Hurte;   monthly ;    $2   a   year ; 

R  bushed  by  the  National  Organization  for 
bile  Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 


BROOKWOOD 


"Education  for  Service  in  the  New  World" 

A  Community  School  for  the  training 
of  those  who  wish  to  help  in  Christianiz- 
ing the  social  order. 

Courses  in  Religion,  Sociology,  His- 
tory of  Civilization,  Languages,  Mathe- 
matics. Preparation  for  college  if  de- 
sired. Expert  faculty.  Laboratory  plan 
of  study. 

Practical  experience  in  cooperative 
farming,  cooking,  housekeeping,  and 
community  self-government.  You  learn 
by  doing. 

Democratic  group  of  students  of  both 
sexes  from  varied  environments,  of  high 
school  and  college  age. 

Applications  for  membership  in  BROOK- 
WOOD  as  teachers  or  students  will  be 
cordially  received. 

William  M.  Fincke        Write  to     Brookwood, 
John  Nevin  Sayre  Katonah, 

Spencer  Miller,  Jr.  New  York. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

(Continued  from  page  320) 
ports  his  wife;  husband  and  wife  were  then 
mutually  dependent  and  together  supported 
their  children.  At  the  back  of  people's  minds 
an  instinctive  feeling  prevailed  that  the 
father  furnished  rent,  shelter  and  protec- 
tion while  the  mother  provided  food."  With 
considerable  elaboration  she  traces  the  his- 
tory of  women  in  the  professions,  in  the 
crafts  and  trades,  in  textiles,  in  agriculture 
and  among  the  upper  classes. 

Capitalism  removed  women  from  produc- 
tive enterprise  before  in  its  later  develop- 
ment it  recruited  them  to  its  service.  The 
record,  although  it  is  similar  somewhat  to 
the  known  facts  of  our  own  Colonial  days, 
is  opposite  to  contemporary  opinion;  it  is 
in  fact  a  corrective  to  much  loose  thinking 
concerning  the  place  of  women  in  a  produc- 
tive society.  Not  least  of  all,  moreover,  it  is 
an    extraordinarily    interesting   book. 


American  Citizenship  and  Economic  Wel- 
fare 

By  Jacob  H.  Hollander.  Johns  Hopkins 
Press.  122  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.40. 

This  book  consists  of  the  Weil  lectures 
delivered  during  1919  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  by  Professor  Hollander,  who 
has  been  lately  engaged  in  research  in  con- 
nection with  the  Republican  national  plat- 
form and  who  is  quite  as  well  known  for 
an  admirable  little  volume  on  The  Aboli- 
tion of  Poverty  as  he  is  for  his  larger  studies 
of  trade  unionism.  In  general,  in  this  last 
book,  he  discusses  the  economic  consequences 
of  the  war.  Public  retrenchment  and 
private  thrift  are  in  part  his  remedies.  In 
treating  wages  he  points  to  the  need  for 
labor  organization  and  following  that  a 
determination  by  national   negotiation  rather 

THE  WILLIAMS  POINTING  COMPANY,  NEW  VOBK 


than  by  supply  and  demand.  He  is  against 
wage  reductions  which  do  not  take  the 
form  of  the  withdrawal  of  bonus  like  in- 
creases. Wages  should  be  based  first  on 
the  cost  of  living  while  for  the  skilled  a 
progressively  higher  standard  of  living 
should  be  sought. 

Mr.  Hollander  has  contributed  the  sound 
sense  and  right  sympathies  of  informed  lib- 
eralism to  the  problems  he  has  attacked. 

W.  L.  C. 

•    *    » 

Famous  Leaders  of  Industry 
By  Edwin  Wildman.  The  Page  Com- 
pany. 357  pp.  Illustrated.  Price  $2.00; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.25. 
In  these  conventionally  laudatory  portraits 
of  a  group  of  American  inventors  and  busi- 
ness men  there  is  no  departure  from  the  old 
Sunday  School  type  of  "helpful"  stories 
for  the  young,  except  in  a  decided  journal- 
istic snappiness  of  style.  The  burden  of  the 
theme  is  that  thrift,  honesty,  hard  work,  per- 
severance, etc.,  bring  success.  The  careers 
of  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  Charles  Schwab 
are  cited  as  triumphant  illustrations.  A 
single  story,  that  of  Charles  Goodyear,  is 
somewhat  apologetically  presented,  in  which 
the  hero  failed  of  the  financial  reward  of  his 
virtues.  But  the  comforting  statement  is 
added:  "Had  Goodyear  lived  to  see  the 
outbreak  of  the  world-war  his  wealth  would 
harve  been  fabulous."  The  stories  are 
thoroughly  readable,  and  there  is  merit  in 
the  emphasis  on  invention  and  scientific  prog- 
ress  as  elements  in  industrial   achievement. 

E.  S. 


THE  examples  of  German  revolutionary 
poster  art  given  in  illustration  of  Katherine 
Dreier's  article  on  that  subject  in  the  Survey 
for  May  1  were  selected  from  a  much 
larger  collection  reproduced  by  Das  Plakat, 
the  excellent  German  periodical  of  the  poster. 
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Men  Are  Needed 

Who  Can  Master  the  Art 

of  Community  Leadership 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  field  presents 
the   most  pressing  need  for  such    ability 


AN     UNUSUAL    OPPORTUNITY 
CONSTRUCTIVE  SERVICE 


FOR 


The  work  of  the  modern  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  broad — as  broad  as  the  life  of  the  city 
itself.  It  may  vary  from  the  Americanization 
and  education  of  foreigners  to  conducting  a 
credit  bureau  or  arranging  for  the  erection  of 
more  and  better  houses. 

Its  inspiration  comes  not  merely  from  the 
physical  development  of  cities,  important  though 
that  is  recognized  to  be,  but  from  ability  to  raise 
the  standard  and  increase  the  sum  of  human  hap- 
piness through  organization  of  the  human  forces 
which  are  the  vital  factors  in  all  community 
advance. 

An  immortality  of  influence  is  the  great  re- 
ward of  efficient  community  leadership.  An 
adequate  salary  and  the  joy  of  service  are  its 
present  day  compensations. 


ADEQUATE    COMPENSATION    FOF 
REAL    ABILITY 

A  Chamber  of  Commerce  exists  in  practical! 
every  city  in  the  Nation.  The  managing  execu 
tive  of  each  of  these  bodies  is  the  secretar) 
More  than  seven  hundred  secretarial  position 
were  filled  during  the  last  twelve  months  a 
salaries  ranging  from  $2000  to  $8000  or  mor< 
Most  salaries  paid  to  secretaries  are  betwee 
$3000  and  $4500. 

The  demand  here  for  competent  men  is  cor 
stant  because  the  public  character  of  the  wor 
brings  men  in  secretaryships  prominently  befoi 
the  largest  business  interests,  and  as  a  result  fla 
tering  offers  in  private  industry  are  continual! 
opening  to  those  who  make  good. 


The  sixth  annual  session  of  the  "  Summer 
School  of  Community  Leadership  "  will  be  held 
this  year  for  the  purpose  of  training  men  for  this 
profession. 

The  men  who  will  serve  as  instructors  have 
behind  them  years  of  actual  experience  and  suc- 
cess in  community  organization.  They  have 
exerted  an  epoch-making  influence  on  com- 
munity development  in  this  Nation. 

PLACE — Madison,  Wisconsin 
TIME— Two  Weeks— August  16  to  27,  1920 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  School  of  Community  Leadership,  sign  the  coupon  and  mail  it  back  today 


If  you  would  like  to  gain  a  clearer  impression  of  the 
position  the  modern  Chamber  of  Commerce  occupies  in 
the  Nation's  development,  send  for 

^v  "N  Community  Leadership 

^CV    S*.         — the  New  Profession 

Oo  fyf*  ^^.  By  Lacia* E-  Wil'°n 

_ef)rt        •/%   ^/y>*.  ^^k.         Mr/-     Wilson     has     probably    exerted 
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greater  influence  on  the  development  of 
Chambers   of    Commerce    during  the 
^//\        "^^    last  ten  years  than  any  other  man 
"/v,      ^^    in  the  Nation.    His  book  presents 
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enclose   $1.50 
when   you   mail 


sr. 


"^ 


^       us  the  coupon 
>*  «5  A,      "S    attached. 


AMERICAN  CITY  BUREA1 

Tribune  Building,  New  York  City 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

123  West  Madison  St.  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg 

TORONTO 
Canadian  City  Bureau,  Ltd. 
Bank  of  Toronto  Bldg. 


— 


William  Allen  White— Arthur  Gleason- Simon  N.  Patten 
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The  Wand  of  Manito 

By  Bruno  Lasker 


- 


Model  by  A.  Phimister  Proctor  for  a  fountain  to  be  presented  bis  Cum 
missioner  Oeorge  D.  Pratt  to  the  state  reservation  at  Saratoga  Springs 


June  5.   102ft 


75     Pante    a     Cnrwr 
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Keep  Baby  Well  This  Summer 
Hot  weather  alone  does  not  kill  babies 

Sleep,  fresh  air,  cool  baths 
Proper  foods,  regular  feeding 
Plenty  of  cool  boiled  water  to  drink 
Clean,  dry  clothes 
The  doctor  when  baby  is  sick 
Will  save  the  buby 

Our  Baby  Circular  tells  how.     Can  you  use  it  in  your  work? 

Write 
Welfare  Division 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

i   Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


This  to  be  said  for  the  Fly 

he  is  logical 
he  is  persistent 

Every  year  he  breeds  millions  of  his  kind 

He  makes  no  secret  of  his  mission  of  disease  carrying 

You  know  this.     But  does  your  Community? 

We  shall  gladly  assist  in  campaigns 

Write  for  our  circular — "  Mankind's  Most  Deadly  Enemy  " 

Welfare  Division 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

i   Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Industrial  Service 
Specialists 

"Knoeppel    Organized   Service" 

Our  service  is  constructive  betterment  applied  to 
industrial  plants,  aimed  to  increase  production, 
reduce  costs  and  improve  industrial  relations. 
Our  position  in  our  field  warrants  your  consid- 
eration. 

C.  E.  KNOEPPEL  85  CO.,  Inc. 

Industrial  Engineers 
52  Vanderbilt  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Wand  of  Manitou 

The  Development  of  a  Great  Health  Resort  by|Public  Enterprise 

By  Bruno  Lasker 


"M 


Y  dear  Schuyler,"  Sir  William  Johnson 
wrote  in  1767  to  his  friend  General  Philip 
Schuyler,  "  I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  a  most  amazing  spring  which  almost  af- 
fected my  cure;  and  I  have  sent  for  Dr.  Stringer,  of  New 
York,  to  come  up  and  analyze  it."  Thus  the  discovery  of 
Saratoga's  healing  waters  was  at  once  followed  by  their 
scientific  study,  a  rare  proceeding  in  the  history  of  medicine. 
The  high  rock  spring,  as  it  is  now  called,  and  perhaps 
others,  had  for  unknown  ages  been  used  during  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  territory  by  native  Mohawks  and  Iroquois,  who 
attributed  its  effervescence  to  the  Great  Spirit,  Manitou,  who 
had  stirred  the  water.  In  fact,  it  was  due  to  the  solicitation 
of  his  Indian  friends  that  the  general,  wounded  in  the  battle 
at  Lake  George  in  September,  1755,  and  in  failing  health 
since  that  time,  visited  the  spring  in  the  wilderness.  He  was 
the  first  white  man  to  drink  the  water. 

As  early  as  1773,  one  Dirck  Scowton  set  up  a  rough  log 
cabin  near  the  high  rock  spring  to  trade  with  the  Indians 
and  accommodate  visitors.  The  surrounding  bogs  were  at 
that  time  infested  with  mosquitoes  and  gave  rise  to  intermit- 
tent fever.  Before  he  had  lived  there  very  long,  Scowton 
had  to  flee  in  a  hurry  because  of  some  "  misunderstanding  " 
with  the  Indians.  For  years  after,  the  half  open  cabin  was 
the  only  habitation  where  white  people  resorted.  A  visitor 
in.  1 789  thus  described  the  bathing  arrangements  at  that  time : 

There  is  no  convenience  for  bathing  except  an  open  log  hut,  with 
a  large  trough,  similar  to  those  used  for  feeding  swine,  which  re- 
ceives the  water  from  the  spring.     Into  this  you  roll  off  a  bench. 

Other  springs  in  the  neighborhood  were  discovered  when 
enterprising  pioneers  set  up,  first  the  roughest  kind  of  log 
cabins  for  temporary  occupancy,  and,  later,  taverns  which 
bj  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  developed  into 
pretentious  hotels,   to   attract   those   in   search   of  health   and 

TOUth. 

The  history  of  Saratoga  Springs,  through  the  first  half 
oi  the  nineteenth  century,  was  one  of  slow  and  steady  growth 
vvhich  reached  its  zenith  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 
Most  of  the  existing  hotels  with  their  ornate  terraces  and 
galleries  belong  to  that  period,  and  it  is  not  difficult  with 
the  mind's  eye  to  repeople  them  with  a  throng  of  fashionable 


folk.  The  slump  commenced'  when  with  modern  steamship 
facilities  a  trip  to  Europe  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  danger 
and  hardship  and  thousands  of  wealthy  Americans  annually 
sought  health  and  recreation  in  European  spas.  Private 
enterprise,  be  it  noted,  though  it  had  built  up  a  splendid 
resort  where  money  was  spent  with  a  lavish  hand,  was  unable 
to  protect  its  work  from  an  all  too  early  and  rapid  decay. 
Commercial  exploitation  over-reached  itself  when  in  the 
nineties  the  owners  of  individual  springs  short-sightedly  began 
to  extract  and  sell  the  carbonic  acid  gas  with  entire  unconcern 
for  the  properties  of  the  remaining  waters.  Every  advance 
in  the  technique  of  extraction,  and  in  deeper  boring,  while 
it  increased  immediate  profits,  reduced  the  medicinal  value  of 
the  waters  until  their  uses  could  no  longer  be  recommended 
by  the  medical  profession  and  Saratoga  Springs  as  a  spa  de- 
clined almost  to  the  point  of  zero.  Resort  was  had  to  public 
action  to  arrest  this  decline  and  restore  this  watering  place 
to  the  eminent  position  it  had  held.  In  their  natural  state, 
the  most  important  Saratoga  waters  have  a  higher  saturation 
of  C02  than  medicinal  waters  to  be  found  almost  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  Such  is  the  mysterious  connection 
and  interrelation  of  the  subterranean  water  courses  that  the 
unrestricted  extraction  of  the  gas  at  some  of  the  wells  not 
only  lowered  the  level  of  all  others  but  prevented  the  impor- 
tant mineral  elements  which  they  separately  possess  from 
being  held  in  solution  in  their  natural  quantity  when  un- 
disturbed. 

It  took  many  years  of  agitation,  first  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  of  the  little  town  of  Saratoga  Springs  and  later  of 
larger,  interested  groups  in  the  state  of  New  York,  to  rescue 
the  springs  from  the  clutches  of  the  profiteers.  A  law  was 
put  on  the  statute  book  in  1908,  forbidding  the  injurious  ex- 
traction of  gases  from  natural  springs;  but  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  restoration  of  the  springs  could  not  be  accom- 
plished piecemeal.  In  the  following  year,  Senator  Brackett 
introduced  and  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  three  to  study  the  spring 
situation  with  authority  to  acquire  properties  for  a  reservation 
and  making  an  appropriation  of  $600,000  for  this  purpose. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  thirty  after  adjournment  Governor 
Hughes    signed    the    bill    and    appointed    Spencer    Trask,    a 
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resident  of  Saratoga  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  finan- 
ciers of  the  state,  chairman,  with  Edward  M.  Shepard,  an 
outstanding  leader  of  the  New  York  bar,  and  Frank  N. 
Godfrey,  master  of  the  State  Grange,  as  commissioners. 
Until  he  secured  their  acceptance,  he  refrained  from  approval 
of  the  bill,  so  desirous  was  he  for  assurance  of  a  non-political 
but  business  handling  of  the  question.  On  December  31, 
1909,  Mr.  Trask  was  killed  in  a  railroad  accident,  and  Mr. 
Shepard  had  to  retire  because  of  discovery  of  a  constitutional 
prohibition  of  holding  the  office  while  trustee  and  chairman 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Governor  Hughes 
then  appointed  General  Benjamin  F.  Tracy  with  George 
Foster  Peabody  as  chairman.  The  commission  continued  the 
study  of  the  problem,  sending  a  man  to  Europe  to  report  on 
the  European  spas.  Upon  its  report  the  legislature  increased 
the  appropriation  to  $950,000,  the  limit  of  bonds  available 
under   the  constitution. 

In  191 1,  the  commission  took  over  various  springs — in- 
cluding the  famous  Hawthorn — but  not  until  the  village  of 
Saratoga  Springs  had  voted  a  $250,000  bond  issue  for  a  park, 
taking  into  the  park  the  famous  Congress  Spring  and  its 
parked  grounds,  the  state  taking  over  the  springs.  In  19 12 
and  19 1 3  other  properties  were  taken  by  the  state,  and  parks 
were  laid  out,  in  the  aggregate  an  area  of  about  four  hundred 
acres  with  over  one  hundred   springs. 
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AN   EARLY    REGULATION 

Gideon  Putnam  built  the  first  permanent  home  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  in  1789.  The  sign  over  his  tavern,  Putnam  and 
the  Wolf,  showed  that  visitors  occasionally  had  to  face  even 
more  ferocious  beasts  than  mosquitoes,  which  also  flourished 
there  until  the  woods  vuere  cleared  and  the  swamps  drained. 


In  1916  the  legislature,  on  the  suggestion  of  Governor 
Whitman,  made  the  conservation  commissioner  (George  D. 
Pratt)  successor  to  his  appointees  of  191 5 — Messrs.  Cameron, 
Van  Tuyl  and  Godfrey. 

The  successive  commissioners  have  conceived  their  task  11 
a  liberal  spirit  from  the  beginning,  and  the  stages  of  their  work 
are    notable    chapters    in    the    history    of    American    public 
health    service.      Altogether    550   acres   have    been    acquire 
divided  into  four  different  parks.     The  facilities  for  drinkii 
and  bathing  and  for  conserving  and  marketing  the  surpli 
carbonic  acid  gas  from  various  springs  have  been  improve 
When    the    slender   means    are    considered    with    which 
commissioners  have  worked,  it  is  clear  that  they  have  accom 
plished  a  great  deal  in  a  few  years.     The  State  Conservatioi 
Commission  under  which  the  Saratoga  Springs  reservation  nov 
falls  was  created  in  191 1  and  is  doing  magnificent  work  ii 
purifying  waters,   hatching  and   distributing   fish,   protectin 
and    breeding    game,    forestry,    conservating    water    powei 
drainage  and  reclamation.     It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  mo« 
effective  and  progressive  in  the  country. 

The  passage  of  the  law  which  created  the  reservation  i 
1909  was  celebrated  at  Saratoga  Springs  with  the  ringing  ( \ 
bells  and  the  firing  of  a  salute  of  twenty-one  shots.     Tt 
citizens  rightly  saw  in  it  the  promise  of  a  new  day  and  i 
the  intervening  years  have  loyally  cooperated  with  the  goven 
ment  of  the  state  to  make  the  most  of  their  heritage.     N( 
until  the  establishment  of  the  state  reservation  had  there  ev< 
been  uniform  control  of  Saratoga  waters  or  a  scientific  ar 
businesslike  exploitation  of  the  springs  and  of  the  resident! 
advantages  of  the   town.     Not  until  then  was  the  attemi 
made  to  provide  bathing  facilities  and  therapeutic  treatmei 
in  line  with   modern   ideas   and   comparing   with    those  pr 
vided  in  European  spas.     One  or  two  private  establishmen 
were  in  existence  which  were  not  altogether  primitive,  bi 
they  offered  very  inadequate  facilities.     A  commodious  fl  pagrta 
house  was  reconstructed  and  opened  by  the  Reservation  Coi 
mission.     Another  larger  one,  entirely  up-to-date  and  ard 
tecturally  delightful,  has  since  been  constructed  by  the  Co 
servation  Commission. 

It  was  not  until  the  European  war  that  the  modern  p<j 
sibilities  of  Saratoga  Springs  could  be  seen  on  a  scale  si] 
passing  its  vogue  as  a  fashionable  resort  a  half  century  aj| 
Wealthy  Americans,  when  advised  by  their  physicians  to  tsi 
a  water  cure,  had  got  into  the  habit  of  seeking  it  at  a  Eu 
pean  resort,  such  as  Kissingen,  Nauheim,  Wiesbaden,  Ho 
burg,  Vichy,  or  Harrogate.     Here  they  found  entertainnv  1 
as  well  as  cure,  since  these  spas  attracted  also  the  fashional 
world  of  Europe.     Yet  none  of  them  had  to  offer  a  m>l 
fitting  regimen  or  a  greater  variety  of  health  giving  watl 
than  this  American  resort.     The  war  made  such  trips  ml 
difficult  and,  in  the  case  of  the  German  and  Bohemian  resol 
impossible.     As  a  result,  the  stream  of  patients  to  an  Arm  I 
can    resort    with    similar    advantages,    once   started,    is  pi 
manently  assured — provided  it  can  cater  adequately  to  til 
tastes  in  recreation  and  comforts  as  well  as  to  the  demaf 
of  the  medical  profession.     Indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely,  v| 
conditions  in   Europe  as  they  are  at  present,   that  such  » 
American  resort  will  attract  patients  from  Europe  who  si 
not  only  treatment  but  also  a  change  of  surroundings  h% 
the  misery  and  unrest  which  surround  them.     As  it  happn 
Saratoga   Springs  has   an   immediate  environment   which* 
beauty   and  climate  compares   favorably   with   that  of  r^ 
European  resorts,  and  the  nearness  of  the  Adirondacks   ' 
vides  excellently  for  the  climatic  and  recreational  need" 
the  "  after-cure." 


fere,  then 
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at  the  time  of  Saratoga's  flower  as  a  fashionable  summer  resort.  In  1918,  this  and  a  neighboring  hotel. 
with  their  beautiful,  secluded  terraces  and  gardens  'were  offered  to  the  federal  government  as 
hospitals  for  returned  soldiers  suffering  from  nervous  and  digestive  complaints,  the  state  conserva- 
tion commission  offering  to  provide  waters  and  treatment  free.  Unfortunately  nothing  came  of  this 
plan,    which    would    have    demonstrated    the    democratic  potentialities    of   this    one-time    exclusive   spa. 


Here,  then,  is  the  opportunity  for  creating  in  the  United 
ates  a  great  modern  health  resort.  But  those  who  have 
in  en  put  in  charge  of  its  development  by  the  state,  first  the 
ratoga  Springs  Reservation  Commission  and  later  the  state 
i  Miservation  Commission  with  which  it  was  amalgamated, 
ve  visualized  an  even  larger  aim.  This  is  to  establish  on 
nerican  soil  not  only  a  fashionable  watering  place  for  the 
:althy,  fit  to  rival  its  European  prototypes,  but  a  public 
alth  resort  for  all  people  who  need  it,  an  asset  for  the  gen- 
al  good. 

With    public    ownership    of    approximately    550    acres    of 
Ite  reservation  parks,  and  of  122  springs  and  wells,  includ- 
itB^tj  many  naturally  mineralized  and  carbonated  waters  which 
not  have  their  equal   in   the  world,  with  the  acquisition 
d  erection  of  modern   buildings  and  equipment,  and  with 
e  avowed   policy  "  so  to   administer  this  natural   resource 
at  persons  of  whatever  means  may  be  able  to  take  the  cures 
.»:     (lich   the   waters    provide    for    many    maladies,"   the   state    is 
the  way  of  making  one  of  the  largest  demonstrations  in 
1  United  States  in  extending  public  health  service  outside 
traditional  limits. 

It  is  this  aspect  which  makes  the  evolution  of   Saratoga 

rings  a  subject  of  distinct  social  interest  apart  from  its  in- 

a'     lest  as  an   experiment   in   public   ownership   and   operation 

ef      sund  which,  unfortunately,  has  grown  an  acute  controversy 

policy  between  the  late  reservation  commissioners  and  the 

nservation  commissioner  who  took  over  the  control  of  the 

>ervation  in   191 6.     The  acquisition  of  the  springs  by  the 

ite  had  followed  the  example  of  practically  all  the  better 

own  medical  springs  in  Europe  which  are  owned  for  the 

)st  part  by  the  state  and  in  some  instances  by  the  municipal- 

I.    The  Reservation  Commission  departed  from  this  exam- 
e,  however,  in  the  matter  of  public  operation  which  obtains 
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in  practically  all  the  larger  European  spas,  with  the  outstanding 
exception  of  Vichy.  Some  months  prior  to  the  change  in  the 
administration,  the  Saratoga  commissioners  leased  the  im- 
portant bottling  privileges  to  a  private  corporation.  Saratoga 
citizens,  though  they  did  not  protest  at  the  time,  once  the 
matter  was  thrown  into  the  courts  came  to  regard  it  as  a  first 
step  in  the  discontinuation  of  the  state's  direct  interest  in 
the  town  and  in  the  return  to  exploitation  of  its  natural 
resources  for  private  profit.  Feeling  has  since  run  high, 
though  hardly  a  citizen  other  than  those  in  some  way  con- 
cerned in  the  lawsuit  which  ensued  can  be  found  who  has 
read  the  lease  or  knows  accurately  its  terms. 

On  reviewing  the  steps  by  which  the  commissioners  arrived 
at  that  decision,  there  is  not  visible  a  break  with  their  previous 
policy,  declared  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Peabody  resigned 
from  the  commission  in  191 5;  for  years  he  had  given  un- 
stinted service  in  the  development  of  the  springs  and  may 
be* regarded  as  a  competent  witness.     He  says: 

I  was  familiar  with  Saratoga  personally  and  intimately  from  1881 
and  also  with  Mr.  Spencer  Trask  who  resided  there,  and  knew  inti- 
mately all  of  his  plans  and  those  of  Senator  Brackett  who  introduced 
the  bill.  The  occasion  of  the  immediate  pressure  for  the  act  was  the 
suits  against  the  carbonic  gas  companies — for  two  of  which  Senator 
Brackett  was  counsel.  But  the  bill  provided  for  the  leasing  of  the 
privilege  of  bottling  and  selling  the  waters  to  enable  the  investment 
by  the  state  to  be  self-sustaining. 

I  was  in  the  discussion  and  know  the  arguments  used  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  bill  and  Governor  Hughes'  intent  for  the  future  of 
the  commission  in  making  his  appointments.  The  discussion  for  years 
had  been  of  making  the  waters  available  for  bathing  and  drinking. 
An  effort  to  buy  up  all  the  springs  privately  had  almost  succeeded 
when  the  great  profits  from  pumping  for  gas  developed.  The  dis- 
cussion everywhere  in  legislature  and  village  was  for  a  successful 
investment,  and  only  with  that  idea  were  the  appropriations  secured. 

The  question  of  operation  by  the  state  or  the  following  of  Euro- 
pean practice  was  fully  discussed  in  the  reports  of  the  commission, 
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and  no  single  word  of  criticism,  much  ie:  =  protest,  was  heard  re- 
specting  lease   for   profit.     .    .    . 

The  commissioners  decided  in  1915  that  it  was  desirable  to  follow 
the  recommendations  of  the  previous  commissioners  in  their  several 
yearly  reports  to  the  legislature  and  to  secure  lessees  who  would  give 
the  necessary  attention  to  a  business  that  would  come  into  active 
competition  with  a  hundred  millions  of  capital  invested  in  water 
distributing  corporations,  the  lease  power  providing  that  waters 
should  forever  be  free  to  be  drunk  at  the  spring  by  all  comers. 

The  commission  had  found  by  its  experience  in  bottling  and  selling 
the  waters  that  it  was  a  purely  competitive  line  of  business  and  not 
practicable  to  handle  efficiently  under  political  conditions  relating  to 
all  government.  It  was  not  on  a  par  with  public  utilities — as  I  dis- 
covered to  my  regret,  for  I  had  been  an  active  advocate  of  govern- 
ment ownership  and  operation  of  public  utilities,  following  my  own 
active  relation  to  the  building  and  operation  of  railroads  and  electric 
corporations. 

When  the  bids  were  to  be  opened  by  the  commissioners  in  October, 
1915 — as  the  advertisement  called  for — not  a  single  bid  appeared, 
all  fearing  to  do  business  with  the  state  as  liable  to  be  unfair 
because  political.     I  then   advised  Mr.  Noland,  the  secretary  of  the 


Courtesy,  Conservation  Commission,  State  of  New  York 


to  expand  the  business."     The  lease  was  drawn  up  by  Judge 
Charles  C.  Lester,  counsel  for  the  commission. 

Conservation  Commissioner  George  D.  Pratt,  soon  after 
becoming  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  reserva- 
tion, in  1916,  and  after  a  study  of  all  the  facts,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  lease  was  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  state  and  considered  it  his  duty  to  cancel  it.  In  this  he 
acted  on  the  advice  of  the  attorney-general  and  the  state 
comptroller.  This  action  led  to  a  lawsuit  by  the  lessees,  the 
Saratoga  Waters  Corporation,  against  Mr.  Pratt  which  they 
won.  An  appeal  to  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  October,  1918,  reversed  the  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiff  and  granted  a  new  trial.  Finally,  the  state  Court 
of  Appeals,  in  January  of  the  present  year,  Judge  Crane  dis- 
senting, again  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Appellate  Division 
and  reaffirmed  the  original  judgment  of  the  Special  Term  of 
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OLD   CONGRESS    SPRING 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  renowned  of  Saratoga's  springs.     The  picture  indicates  the  representative 

character  of  Saratoga's  clientele. 


commission,  to  find  some  associate  to  join  him  in  making  a  bid  so 
that  the  state  might  not  have  a  losing  investment  on  its  hands.  I 
felt  responsible  for  having  invested  two  million  dollars  of  the  state's 
money  on  the  basis  of  statements  that  it  could  be  made  a  profitable 
investment  and  secure  thus  the  fullest  and  cheapest  use  of  the  waters 
for  the  health  of  the  people. 

The  corporation  created  on  this  initiative  included  besides 
Louis  W.  Noland,  the  secretary  of  the  commission,  who  had 
previously  been  with  the  Poland  Springs  Company,  Leslie  R. 
Rounds,  then  with  the  same  company  and  now  a  controller 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  of  which  Mr. 
Peabody  is  director,  Martin  L.  C.  Wilmarth,  a  merchant  of 
the  nearby  city  of  Glens  Falls,  who  took  the  presidency  of 
the  company,  and  Charles  J.  Peabody,  senior  partner  of  the 
banking  house  of  Spencer  Trask  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  who 
at  the  solicitation  of  his  brother  put  in  a  comparatively  small 
amount.  The  commissioners,  to  quote  Mr.  Peabody,  "  pre- 
ferred not  to  lease  to  the  young  men  of  the  company  unless 
they  associated  with  them  some  one  of  larger  financial  resources 
to  give  them  access  to  a  larger  capital  which  would  be  needed 


the  judicial  department,  confirming  the  right  of  the  reserva- 
tion commissioners  to  make  the  agreement  in  question  and 
declaring  that  the  agreement  had  been  arrived  at  without 
deceit,  corruption  or  unfairness,  and  with  "  manifest  delibera- 
tion, thoughtfulness  and  caution  in  designating  the  substance 
and  form  of  it."  On  the  other  hand,  the  court  went  further 
and  held  that  the  conservation  commissioner  had  no  authority 
to  cancel  the  lease. 

The  question  whether  the  transaction  really  was  one  of 
good  public  policy  mainly  turns  on  probabilities  of  sales  and 
output  and  so,  the  court  held,  was  not  justiciable.  Since, 
owing  to  the  lawsuit,  the  lease  has  only  just  gone  into  opera- 
tion, the  question  of  sales  is  largely  one  of  prophecy.  The 
selling  prices  for  the  different  waters  imposed  upon  the  lessees 
under  the  agreement  were  those  then  in  force  and  based  on 
the  labor  costs  in  1916.  The  profits  of  the  corporation  and  the 
salaries  of  its  officers  were  restricted. 

The  stipulated  receipts  of  the  state  are: 
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Royalties  of  five  cents  per  gallon  on  the  first  50,000  gallons  of 
carbonated  waters  bottled  and  sold;  of  eight  cents  per  gallon  on 
the  next  50,000  gallons;  or  ten  cents  on  the  next  50,000  gallons;  of 
twelve  cents  on  all  over  150,000  gallons. 

Royalties  of  four  cents  per  gallon  on  the  first  100,000  gallons  of 
sweet  spring  or  fresh  waters;  of  five  cents  on  all  over  that  quantity. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  gross  receipts  for  admission  to  drink  halls. 
Sixty  per  cent  on  all  net  profits  in  excess  of  $30,000. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  lessees  of  the  bottling  privileges  and 
the  late  reservation  commissioners,  taking  a  decidedly  optimis- 
tic view  of  the  commercial  possibilities  of  Saratoga  waters  in 
competition  with  similar  medicinal  and  table  waters,  foresee 
from  these  terms  for  the  state  a  much  larger  revenue  than  it 
has  had,  or  could  expect  to  have,  under  direct  operation ;  in 
the  place  of  tens  of  thousands  of  bottles  sold,  they  anticipate 
sales  going  into  millions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conservation 
commissioner  who  contested  the  legality  of  the  lease  and  those 


Third,  they  hold  that  under  the  actual  terms  of  the  lease  and 
with  the  present  capitalization  of  the  corporation,  of  only  $35,000, 
the  immediate  large  increase  of  sales  predicted  by  the  lessees  must 
prove  illusory. 

Whether  the  terms  are  reasonable  or  unreasonable  depends 
not  only  on  the  output  and  on  the  price  agreed  to  but  on  the 
obligations  imposed  respectively  upon  lessor  and  lessee.  The 
latter,  the  Saratoga  State  Waters  Corporation,  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  end  the  contract  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
whereas  the  state  has  no  such  option  for  twenty-five  years. 
The  obligations  on  the  state  involve  outlays  which  are  in 
part  permanent  and  definite  and  in  part  contingent.  In  addi- 
tion to  transferring  to  the  lessee  the  surplus  of  bottled  waters 
at  the  time  the  lease  came  into  effect,  the  state  was  pledged  by 
the  reservation  commissioners  to  undertake  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of   the  entire   buildings   and   equipment    (other   than 
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INTERIOR   OF   BOTTLING   PLANT 

Showing    the   up-to-dateness   of   the    equipment    with    which    the    state    hopes    to    make    Saratoga 
waters  a  successful  rival  of  more  popular  medicinal  and  table  waters. 


associated  with  him  consider  the  lease  financially  unsound  from 
the  state's  point  of  view  and  foresee  certain  loss  to  the  state — 
at  least  for  a  number  of  years.  The  advocates  of  direct 
operation,  while  conceding  that  a  large  investment  of  capital 
and  shrewd  business  management  are  needed  to  market 
Saratoga  waters  in  competition  with  similar  products,  base 
their  view  on  three  lines  of  argument.     To  summarize  these : 

First,  the  state,  acting  first  through  the  Reservation  Commission 
and  later  through  the  Conservation  Commission,  has  already  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  handle  the  business  in  an  efficient  and  honest 
manner,  avoiding  a  speculative  extension  of  operations  to  secure 
immediate  large  returns,  such  as  it  ultimately  hopes  to  secure,  but 
increasing  the  business  progressively  as  the  waters  become  more 
appreciated  through  the  simultaneous  development  of  the  reserva- 
tion as  a  health  resort. 

Second,  the  commercial  development  of  the  trade  in  bottled  water 
should  not  be  proceeded  with  primarily  as  a  trade  undertaking, 
even  though  as  large  a  financial  return  as  possible  is  desirable; 
but  as  a  public  health  undertaking.  In  line  with  this  principle,  the 
Conservation  Commission  this  spring  refused  an  application  of 
the  lessees  to  have  prices  raised,  since  in  its  judgment  such  action 
would  impair  the  effort  to  popularize  the  use  of  the  water  by  all 
classes  of  people. 


ordinary  repairs)  ;  to  build  a  new  bottling  plant  and  equip 
it;  to  maintain  pipe  lines  and  additions  thereto,  and  to  erect 
and  equip  with  machinery  other  buildings  as  required  by  future 
expansion  of  the  business — as  deemed  necessary  by  the  lessees ; 
to  maintain  a  chemical  laboratory  with  a  chemist  in  charge  ; 
to  supply  a  motor  truck — in  short  to  do  almost  everything 
needed  to  set  the  lessee  up  in  business.  Nor  do  the  lessees 
need  to  wait  for  appropriations  by  the  legislature,  but  in  their 
absence  they  may  proceed  with  any  improvements  or  better- 
ments and  subtract  the  cost  thereof  from  their  rent.  This 
clause  places  in  their  hands  almost  unlimited  power  of  financing 
at  the  expense  of  any  revenue  to  the  state.  No  charge  for 
depreciation  of  the  properties  falls  on  the  lessee,  so  that  the 
state  bears  the  whole  of  this  burden  also. 

In  return,  the  state  has  very  little  guarantee  that  the  public 
money  thus  invested  will  be  used  to  best  advantage,  other  than 
the  reputation  of  the  lessees  and  the  comparatively  small 
capital  so  far  invested  by  them.  In  justice  to  the  lessees  it 
should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  agreement  gives  the  state 
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far  reaching  powers  of  supervision,  in  enforcing  such  clauses 
as  the  following  in  which  the  lessees  agree  to 
conduct,  manage  and  control  all  business  matters  and  transactions 
relating  thereto,  and  exercise  their  best  endearvors  for  the  merchan- 
dising of  the  said  waters,  diligently,  and  to  the  best  of  their  skill 
and  ability,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  reputation  of  each 
of  said  waters  and  increasing  the  market  therefor  and  increasing 
the  business  of  each  of  said  properties  and  the  proceeds  derived  and 
derivable  therefrom. 

The  contingent  charges  upon  the  state  consist  in  the  assump- 
tion of  losses  in  case  the  revenues  are  insufficient  to  permit  a 
return    upon    the    capital    invested.     One    clause    reads: 

Should  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  cups  not  be  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  expense  of  salaries  and  miscellaneous  operating  sup- 
plies for  free  service,  the  balance  remaining  shall  be  charged  against 
the  rent  (royalties).  Should  the  profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  cups 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  the  expense  of  salaries  and  mis- 
cellaneous operating  supplies  for  free  service,  the  surplus  shall  be 
retained  by  the  parties  of  the  second  part  (the  lessees)  and  added 
to  the   profits  of  the  business. 

One  point  especially  at  issue  is  the  definition  of  "  net  profits  " 
under  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  It  treats  royalties  as  busi- 
ness expense,  which  means  that  those  of  the  first  year  are  added 
to  the  cost  of  operation  for  the  second  year,  and  so  on,  always 
to  be  deducted  before  the  state  receives  its  share  of  net  profits. 
This  would  seem  to  be  in  accordance  with  established  practice. 
Not  so  clear,  however,  is  the  principle  upon  which,  apparently, 
the  60  per  cent  of  net  profits  which  go  to  the  state  are  also 
treated  as  business  expense,  liable  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross 
profits  of  the  following  year.  There  is  a  world  of  difference 
between  rents  or  royalties  and  a  share  in  profits;  but  here, 
apparently,  both  are  treated  alike.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able since  the  profits  assigned  under  the  agreement  to  the  two 
managers  of  the  corporation — 5  per  cent  of  profits  over 
$10,000 — seem  to  be  arrived  at  without  previous  deduction 
from  profits  of  any  payments  made  to  the  state. 

Since  the  agreement  also  makes  detailed  stipulations  con- 
cerning different  springs,  the  matter  is  more  complicated  than 
here  presented.  In  fact,  the  document  is  so  complicated  that 
as  the  mutual  relationship  of  lessor  and  lessee  proceeds,  it 
seems  impossible  for  any  new  contingency  to  arise  that  has 
not  been  explicitly  provided  for. 

On  the  basis  of  interviews  and  a  study  of  the  documents  in 
the  case,  the  present  writer  feels  convinced  that  the  late  reser- 
vation commissioners  acted  in  all  honesty  and  in  line  with 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  best  public  policy — whether 
altogether  wisely  or  not  is  another  question.  On  the  point 
of  their  good  faith  the  verdict  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  may 
be  considered  final. 

Nevertheless,  the  popular  opposition  to  the  course  taken, 
primarily  due  to  the  leasing  policy  itself,  was  heightened  by 
the  accompanying  circumstances:  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the 
advertisement  for  bids  the  terms  of  the  lease  were  not  generally 
known  until  after  it  was  signed  (many  Saratogians  will  today 
tell  you  that  at  the  time  few  people  even  knew  that  a  lease 
was  contemplated)  ;  that  the  lessee  corporation  was  organized 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Reservation  Commission  at  the  time 
the  lease  was  drafted  and  was  made  up  largely  of  personal 
associates  of  its  former  chairman  (however  disinterested  his 
intention  to  serve  the  public)  ;  and  that  the  action  of  the  com- 
mission tied  the  hands  of  the  conservation  commissioner  on  this 
crucial  point  of  policy  just  before  the  administration  of  the 
state's  property  was  handed  over  to  him.  Moreover,  the 
extremely  small  initial  investment  on  the  part  of  the  lessee 
corporation  makes  it  appear  even  more  strongly  than  the  actual 
conditions  of  the  lease  would  justify  one  to  conclude,  that  all 
the  risk  of  the  enterprise  is  made  to  fall  on  the  state  while  the 
lessees  have  the  chance  of  big  gains. 

With    regard    to   its   effect   on   the   future   development  of 


Saratoga  Springs,  many  citizens  expressed  the  fear  that  the 
government  of  the  state  and  the  legislature  will  use  the 
derivation  of  private  profit  from  the  development  of  the  springs 
as  an  excuse  for  refusing  such  appropriations  as  are  needed  to 
complete  the  transformation  of  Saratoga  Springs  from  a  com- 
paratively small  health  resort  into  one  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  its  natural  advantages. 

As  the  net  result  of  the  proceedings,  the  state  is  committed 
to  private  operation  for  from  five  to  twenty-five  years  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  lessees — short  of  the  discovery  of  some  method 
of  condemnation  proceedings  (which  since  it  would  involve  a 
special  appropriation  would  have  to  commend  itself  to  the  legis- 
lature) or  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  lessees,  under  the 
pressure  of  an  as  yet  unorganized  public  opinion,  to  sell  back 
to  the  state  their  privileges. 

Both  those  who  believe  in  private  and  in  public  operation 
agree  that  in  the  successful  distribution  of  the  waters  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  lies  one  of  the  chief  values  of  the 
reservation  as  a  national  health  asset. 

Fundamentally,  the  dispute  between  them  may  be  reduced 
to  one  of  contrasting  policies.  The  reservation  commissioners, 
it  appears,  have  had  uppermost  in  their  minds  the  idea  of  a 
great  business  enterprise  and  have  shared  the  belief  of  the 
business  world  (as  expressed  in  the  leasing  of  municipal  sub- 
ways, wharves,  and  traction  lines)  that  a  public  body  is 
severely  handicapped  in  administering  a  revenue  producing 
property  efficiently  and  economically.  This,  of  course,  dis- 
counts the  rapid  expansion  of  direct  public  enterprise,  as  for 
instance — very  much  to  the  point — the  thousands  of  municipal 
pumping  stations  and  water  plants.  The  policy  of  Mr.  Pratt 
and  his  associates,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dictated  by  the 
philosophy  of  the  conservation  movement,  and  they  seek  in 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources  the  promotion  of  the 
public  health  aims  which,  though  compatible  with  the  most 
expert  commercial  operation  of  a  state-owned  asset,  derive 
their  main  value  from  results  that  cannot  be  measured  by 
commercial  standards.  In  a  speech  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
Commissioner  Pratt  said: 

Beyond  the  first  duty  of  conservation  of  the  waters  is  that  of  the 
administration  of  this  great  public  property,  wisely  and  honestly 
and  in  no  commercial  spirit.  That  the  state  reservation  at  Saratoga 
Springs  must  be  administered  in  no  commercial  spirit  is  a  statement 
of  general  policy  that  is  particularly  appropriate  in  connection  with 
this  great  resort.  The  boon  of  Saratoga  to  the  people  of  this  country 
is  too  great  for  mere  commercial  exploitation. 

If  the  wider  uses  of  the  waters  of  Saratoga  shall  bring  some  re- 
venue, it  will  be  revenue  that  comes  as  a  secondary  consideration, 
revenue  that  shall  indicate  primarily  that  the  great  purpose  of  these 
springs  as  a  boon  to  mankind  is  being  fulfilled. 

Incidentally,  the  lease  separates  the  bottling  from  the  bath- 
ing and  other  revenue  yielding  operations.  The  reservation 
commissioners,  evidently,  would  have  preferred  a  combined 
lease  but  were  unable  to  secure  a  bid  for  it.  Mr.  Peabody, 
under  the  circumstances,  urged  a  separate  lease  for  the  bathing 
privileges,  but  they  were  slow  to  act  on  his  suggestion.  On 
the  other  hand  Commissioner  Pratt,  who  succeeded  them,  does 
not  even  under  present  conditions  favor  such  a  lease.  While 
he  believes  that  the  bottling  lease  already  entered  into  has 
injured  the  development  of  Saratoga  Springs  and  therewith 
the  revenue  producing  prospects  of  the  baths,  he  still  thinks 
that  even  under  present  conditions  the  state  should  operate  the 
latter  and,  by  advertising  and  promoting  their  use,  forward 
the  general  plan  for  Saratoga  Springs  as  a  great  health  resort. 
In  this  attitude  he  is  strongly  supported  by  local  sentiment. 

In  construction  and  lay-out,  the  plans  for  a  greater  Saratoga 
are  well  advanced.  Whether  the  town  of  Saratoga  Springs 
itself  is  ready  for  such  an  extension  of  its  hospitality,  however, 
may  be  doubted.     Thus  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  Metropoli- 
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tan  Life  Insurance  Company  planned  to  build  a  sanatorium 
there,  public  protests  on  the  ground  that  such  a  concern  would 
bring  an  undesirable  element  to  the  resort  were  strong  enough 
to  prevent  this  plan,  and  the  sanatorium,  much  to  the  chagrin 
of  Saratogians  today,  has  become  a  "  show  place  "  and  a  con- 
siderable revenue  producer  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Glens 
Falls. 

Unfortunately — and  characteristically,  for  a  health  resort — 
every  discussion  of  the  development  of  Saratoga  Springs  is 
enveloped  in  politics  and  personalities  which  impede  progress. 
The  town,  however,  has  been  obliged  by  the  state  to  make  a 
considerable  effort  to  parallel  that  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  state. 
In  its  first  report,  in  1910,  the  Reservation  Commission  said: 

If  Saratoga  is  to  become  a  really  great  spa,  the  village  adminis- 
tration must  be  sympathetic  with  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  purpose.  The  village  must  be  just  and  wise  in 
its  relations  with  hotels,  boarding  houses,  sanatoriums,  and  the  like. 
In  the  arrangement  of  its  water  and  sewage  system,  in  the  case  of 
its  streets,  in  its  building  and  other  municipal  regulations  and  in 
all  other  village  details,  the  highest  regard  should  be  had  to  san- 
itary and  even  esthetic  considerations. 


neighborhood  in  the  city  with  a  large  foreign  population. 
This  brief  account  of  civic  enterprise  must,  unfortunately, 
be  matched  with  a  reverse  side  of  the  picture.  In  common 
with  the  citizens  of  many  other  recreation  resorts,  those  of 
Saratoga  Springs  have  suffered  demoralization  by  too  easy 
earnings  during  the  season  of  visiting.  I  am  not  afraid  to 
bring  upon  my  head  the  wrath  of  Saratogians  for  this  state- 
ment; for,  during  a  recent  visit  to  the  town,  some  of  the  best 
citizens  remarked  on  it  in  the  strongest  possible  terms.  An 
evident  apathy  in  relation  to  present  civic  concerns,  which 
I  was  ready  to  attribute  to  the  normal  conservatism  of  a  small 
town,  they  attributed  to  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  people's 
occupations  and  the  widespread  belief  that  a  year's  livelihood 
can  easily  be  secured  in  a  month  or  two.  Although  succeed- 
ing administrations,  with  the  aid  of  the  medical  fraternity, 
have  done  their  best  to  popularize  Saratoga  Springs  as  a  resort 
for  at  least  six  months  of  the  year  and  as  a  desirable  place  of 
residence  all  the  year  round,  it  if  difficult  to  eradicate  the  old 
idea. 

Courtesy,  Conservation  Commission,  State  of  New  York 


AN   0UTDO0K   SWIMMING   POOL 

at  Lincoln  Baths,  a  popular  part  of  the  general  recreation  provided.' 


On  the  whole,  it  must  be  conceded,  the  town  has  well  lived 
up  to  this  obligation.  Indeed,  it  is  held  by  some  of  the  best 
citizens  that  the  condition  of  acquiring  and  maintaining  so 
costly  a  property  as  Congress  Park,  imposed  upon  il  by  the 
state  and  absorbing  one-half  of  the  annual  revenue,  is  more 
onerous  than  should  have  been  demanded.  In  this  park  is 
situated  a  fine  residential  building,  which  for  a  generation  was 
one  of  the  worst  gaming  resorts  in  the  United  States.  Having 
lately  reverted  to  the  city,  it  is  to  be  leased  out  as  a  casino  for 
visitors  and,  under  proper  management,  will  add  greatly  to 
the  amenities  of  the  town.  A  convention  hall,  erected  by  the 
city  some  years  ago,  has  a  capacity  of  five  thousand.  The 
administration  of  the  town,  in  general,  so  far  as  a  visitor  can 
observe,  is  efficient  and  open  to  modern  ideas.  Two  voluntary 
organizations,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Business 
Men's  Association,  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  a  progres- 
sive spirit  which  is  evident  not  only  in  provision  made  for 
economic  expansion  but  also  for  the  social  welfare — as  exem- 
plified by  a  community  house  opened  a  few  weeks  ago  in  a 


In  addition  to  the  openhandedness  of  American  vacationists 
which  contributes  to  encourage  laziness,  the  two  weeks  of 
racing  bring  a  veritable  flow  of  gold  each  season.  As  already 
mentioned,  Saratoga  Springs  has  long  been  a  resort  of  gamblers. 
The  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Crafts,  superintendent  of  the  Interna- 
tional Reform  Bureau,  recently  told  a  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  that  "  more  than  $44,000,000  is 
wagered  in  a  single  race  meet  at  Saratoga."  While  residents 
were  excluded  from  the  casino  when  it  belonged  to  the  no- 
torious Canfield,  they  have  had  many  other  opportunities  to 
acquire  the  habit.  Although  many  efforts  have  been  made  to 
suppress  gambling  and  all  the  evils  in  its  train,  its  spirit  has 
become  so  deeply  ingrained  that  as  late  as  last  year  Commis- 
sioner Pratt  had  to  lead  an  open  campaign  against  it.  He 
gave  the  citizens  to  understand  that  they  had  to  choose  be- 
tween the  easy  gains  of  a  gaming  resort  and  the  growth  of 
their  town  with  the  aid  of  large  state  appropriations  into  a 
health  resort  of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  crowd  in  the  parks  and  at  the  springs  on  a  summer  day 
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is  typically  American.     In  front  of  some  of  the  springs  where 

water  is  provided  free,   the  road  is  as  full  of  waiting  Ford 

cars  as  at  a  state   fair,   while   in   the   more  exclusive   hotels, 

fashion  and  "  society  "  still  hold  sway  as  they  did  fifty  years 

ago,  and  the  warning  of  a  writer  in  1859  still  holds  good: 

Saratoga  is  often  wrongly  thought  to  be  in  itself  a  place  of  very 
moderate  attractions  only;  and  often  is  the  remark  heard  of  it  that 
it  will  do  for  a  few  days,  but  one  soon  gets  tired.  This,  however, 
is  the  expression  of  ennuied  lips,  come  to  them  from  a  barren  heart, 
very  reasonably  unsatisfied  with  the  more  barren  interest  of  the 
vulgar  characteristics  of  the  merely  fashionable  pleasures  of  the 
place.  Those  who  come  here  with  souls  of  their  own,  imbued  with 
a  love  for  the  pure  delights  of  nature  and  of  country  life,  may  find 
streams  of  moral  aliment  as  full,  and  as  pleasurable  and  healthful, 
as  the  living  waters  of  the  fountains.  The  fashionable  world  may 
easily  be  left  on  one  side  if  one  so  desires;  or,  better  yet,  it  may 
be  used  only  in  its  higher  influences,  when  instead  of  poisoning  it 
necessarily  sweetens  the  simpler  elements  of  rural  life. 

The  state  parks  are  situated  for  the  most  part  on  a  high 
plateau,  with  beautiful  wooded  dells,  water  falls  and  splendid 
views  in  every  direction.  They  were  replanted  by  the  Reser- 
vation Commission  which,  in  191 1,  turned  over  a  part  of  its 
ground  as  a  nursery  to  the  Forestry  Department  of  the  Con- 
servation Commission  and  from  this  secured  its  young  trees. 
An  adjoining  area  of  some  350  acres  has  been  acquired  by  the 
commissioner  for  his  own  account  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  land  speculators  and  is  held  by  him  for  acquisition 
at  cost  price  by  the  state  as  soon  as  it  will  make  the  necessary 
appropriation.  However,  it  is  not  only  his  fortune  and  his 
time  that  Mr.  Pratt  has  put  into  the  service  of  the  state  but 


also  exceptional  knowledge  of  the  tasks  of  conservation  and  the 
kindling  vision  of  the  nature  lover.  Plans  have  been  made  for 
the  making  of  roads  and  paths  to  combine  these  parks  into  a 
magnificent  natural  garden,  but  also  and  the  creation  of  a  large 
hotel,  with  recreation  and  bathing  buildings  of  its  own,  and 
with  terraces,  tennis  courts  and  golf  links  after  the  pattern  of 
the  most  successful  spas.  Similar  to  present  arrangements,  the 
larger  plans  also  are  made  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  require- 
ment of  people  both  of  large  and  small  means. 

Perhaps  even  the  present  plans  do  not  go  far  enough  to 
create  a  new  type  of  health  resort,  of  twentieth  century  demo- 
cratic ideals.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Saratoga  Springs 
may  become  for  the  sufferers  from  heart  and  digestive  diseases 
what  the  not  distant  Saranac  Lake  has  become  for  the  tubercu- 
The  area  in  possession  of  the  state  is  sufficiently  large 


lous. 


and  varied  to  permit  the  creation  of  different  colonies,  each  of 
which  might  have  medicinal  water  laid  on  and  equipment  pro- 
vided for  its  own  services.  Open-air  treatment  for  general 
health  improvement  might,  with  great  saving  in  cost  of 
construction,  be  combined  with  the  special  treatment  necessary 
for  patients  who  come  to  benefit  from  the  springs.  There 
might  even  be  tent  colonies  under  proper  management  during 
the  summer  months,  similar  to  those  already  provided  in  some 
of  our  recreation  parks  and  forest  reserves.  The  state  of  New 
York  has  the  opportunity  of  creating  in  and  around  the  Adiron- 
dack mountains  and  lakes  the  greatest  "  health  reservation  " 
the  world  has  seen. 


The  Whitleys  to  Date 

Their  Bearings  on  the  Fundamental  Relations  of  Manual  Labor 

and  the  State 

By  Arthur  Gleason 


THE  British  government  announced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  thk  year  that  fifty-one  joint  industrial  coun- 
cils (Whitleys)  had  been  set  up.  These  represent 
about  3,200,000  workers. 
The  British  lean  back  on  tradition  and  precedent  and  eye 
such  new  machinery  as  that  of  the  Whitleys  with  a  Luddite 
suspicion.  Industrial  dealings  are  meshed  in  a  multiple  tech- 
nique of  agreements  and  grades  and  rates.  British  industry 
has  a  vast  inherited  network  of  collective  agreements,  boards 
and  joint  committees  of  voluntary  conciliation  and  arbitration. 
By  1910  there  were  1,696  collective  agreements,  covering 
wages  and  hours,  conditions  of  work,  and  interference  with 
management.  By  1913,  there  were  325  permanent  boards  of 
conciliation.  Collective  bargaining,  then,  had  through  the  last 
generation  created  its  own  machinery  of  diplomacy.  Back  of 
it  lay  the  threat  of  strike.  Ahead  of  it  rose  the  goal  of  legis- 
lative enactment. 

The  Whitleys  superimposed  themselves  upon  this  hereditary 
intricate  scheme.  Their  reception  was  mixed.  They  are 
serving  a  purpose  in  establishing  wages  and  hours.  "A  case 
- — a  very  real  case — can  be  made  out  for  them  in  the  matter 
of  wages  and  hours,"  said  J.  J.  Mallon  (in  November,  1919). 
"  But,"  he  added,  "  the  Government  Bulletin,  describing  their 
work,  is  all  but  bare  of  reference  to  any  functions  they  fulfill 
in  the  training  of  workers  for  participation  in  management." 

In   addition  to   the   results  obtained   by   direct   trade  union 
negotiations,   the   following  results  have  been  secured  by  the 
activities  of  joint  industrial  councils:     Asbestos  workers,  48- 
hour  week ;  bobbin  workers,  48-hour  week  without  reduction 


of  pay;  china  clay  workers,  42-hour  week  without  reduction 
in  wages;  elastic  webbing  workers,  48-hour  week  from  April 
7,  1919;  electrical  contracting,  47-hour  week;  furniture,  47; 
gold  and  silver,  47  without  reduction  in  wages;  hosiery  (Eng- 
lish), 48  without  reduction;  leather  goods,  48;  local  authorities 
non-trading  services  manual  workers,  47-hour  week,  with 
twelve  days'  holiday  per  annum  with  pay;  packing  case 
makers,  saw-mill  employes,  vehicle  workers,  47-hour  week, 
wool  and  allied  trades  48,  workers  employed  at  waterworks' 
undertakings  47-hour  week  without  reduction  in  wages. 

But  the  Whitleys  have  not  functioned  in  "  workers'  con- 
trol "  to  any  such  extent  as  the  creators  of  them  hoped.  Men 
like  Mallon,  J.  A.  Hobson,  and  F.  S.  Button  fashioned  them 
to  be  a  training  ground  in  responsible  administration  of  work- 
ing conditions,  the  processes  of  production,  "  discipline  and 
management,"  the  allocation  of  raw  material.  Instead  of  ex- 
panding in  these  directions,  the  councils  have  tended  to  con- 
centrate on  wages  and  hours.  They  have  been  tardy  in  form- 
ing district  councils  and  works  committees.  Only  six  of  the 
Whitleyized  trades  had  begun  to  set  up  works  committees. 
The  great  industries  of  mining,  railways,  cotton,  water  trans- 
port, iron  and  steel,  machine,  and  foundry,  are  not  repre- 
sented in  the  Whitley  scheme.  These  industries  prefer  their 
own  conciliation  machinery,  and  their  own  processes  of  indus- 
trial pressure. 

Even  in  some  of  the  trades  that  use  Whitleys,  they  have 
left  all  the  stirrer  work  to  the  old  conciliation  boards,  and  have 
regarded  their  own  function  as  a  sort  of  welfare  committee. 
In  other  instances,  such  as  the  woolen  board,  the  vital  ques- 
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tions  have  been  handled  by  a  group  outside  the  Whitley  coun- 
cil in  which  the  workers  are  a  minority  and  steadily  voted 
down.  In  other  instances  (such  as  the  packing  case  makers, 
and  the  bakers)  one  side  or  the  other  has — at  least,  tem- 
porarily— withdrawn. 

For  all  that,  sections  of  labor  have  found  a  redress  in 
Whitleys  which  they  never  knew  before.  The  fair-minded 
student  will  give  them  at  least  two  years  more  of  experi- 
mentation, before  ruling  them  out.  One  of  the  roots  from 
which  they  sprang  and  their  most  flourishing  flower,  is  the 
Building  Trades  Parliament,  covering  600,000  workers. 

The  Labor  party  in  its  news  service  says  of  the  Whitleys: 

Most  of  the  councils  have  discussed  hours  and  wages;  one  ha*s 
already  broken  down  over  such  a  discussion,  and  two  came  very 
near  it.  Eight  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  employ  ex-service 
men;  four  have  discussed  women  and  juveniles,  two  the  regulation 
of  employment.  Several  have  been  thinking  about  welfare,  and  one 
or  two  about  research.  The  Needles  and  Fish-Hooks  Council  is 
trying  to  secure  the  improvement  of  passenger  traffic  on  the  railways. 
This,  however,  is  not  all.  At  the  end  of  the  bulletin  comes  a  little 
section  entitled  commercial  activities,  and  under  this  heading  there 
is  literally  no  information  whatever.  Some  councils  have  "  consid- 
ered the  question  of  foreign  products,"  and  some  have  gone  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  about  it;  but  of  what  they  said  when  they  got  there 
we  have  no  idea.  But  this  is  exactly  what  we  do  want  to  know. 
What  does  an  alliance  of  employers  and  employed  working  in  a  key 
industry  have  to  say  about  foreign  competition,  and  why  should  the 
labor  public  not  know  all  about  it?  The  doing  of  Whitley  councils 
in  this  connection  should  be  instantly  and  completely  made  public. 
For  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  they  are  doing  nothing  else. 

G.  D.  H.  Cole  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  trade  union 
representatives  of  the  Industrial  Conference.  The  report 
which  he  and  Arthur  Henderson  signed  stated  that  "  the 
Whitley  scheme,  insofar  as  it  has  been  adopted,  has  done 
little  or  nothing  to  satisfy  "  the  demand  for  "  a  real  share  in 
industrial  control." 

Elsewhere,  Cole  has  stated: 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  the  miners  or  the  railwaymen 
want  merely  the  adoption  of  the  Whitley  report.  The  railway- 
men — including  both  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  and  the 
Railway  Clerks'  Association — have  rejected  the  Whitley  report,  and 
the  miners  have  shown  not  the  smallest  desire  for  its  adoption  in 
their  own  case.  The  sort  of  control  which  these  bodies  have  in 
mind  is  something  different,  and  something  which,  to  the  ordinary 
business  man,  will  seem  far  more  "  revolutionary."  For,  whereas  the 
Whitley  report  merely  secures  the  full  recognition  of  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining,  without  in  any  way  changing  the  status  of  the 
parties  to  the  bargain,  the  miners  and  the  railwaymen  are  seeking 
a  real  share  in  control. 

What,  then,  do  the  miners  mean  exactly  by  this  share  in  control? 
They  mean  at  least  two  things,  and  to  each  of  these  things  they 
attach  the  greatest  possible  importance.  In  the  first  place,  they 
want  equal  representation  on  the  national  commission  or  committee 
which  exercises  central  and  general  control  over  the  mining  indus- 
try; and,  in  the  second  place,  they  want  equal  representation  upon 
committees  exercising  control   over  particular   pits. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  regard  these  demands  merely  as  the  result 
of  "extremist"  agitation.  Indeed,  the  "extremists"  are  seeking 
not  joint  control,  but  complete  and  exclusive  control  of  the  whole 
mining  industry  as  a  part  of  a  general  and  comprehensive  social 
revolution. 

Three  Whitley  councils  have  been  formed  on  which  the 
government  as  employer  is  represented.  This  marks  the  emer- 
gence of  the  application  of  the  Whitley  scheme  in  the  non- 
industrial  and  professional  groups.  The  Admiralty  Council 
and  the  Office  of  Works  Council  have  held  their  first  meetings. 
The  Civil  Service  Council  has  met  several  times. 

At  the  annual  conference  of  educational  associations,  the 
first  of  January,  the  retiring  president,  Canon  J.  H.  B.  Mas- 
terman,  delivered  an  address  to  the  Teachers'  Guild  on  the 
relation  of  teachers  to  the  proposals  of  the  Whitley  report. 
He  said  that  one  of  the  difficulties  of  applying  the  system  was 
the  cleavage  that  prevented  the  teaching  profession  from  recog- 
nizing its  common  interests.  The  smallest  unit  in  the  Whitley 
schemes  was  the  works  committee.     The  corresponding  unit 


in  the  educational  world  would  be  the  school  committee.  The 
district  councils  proposed  in  the  report  would  need  to  be  repre- 
sented by  two  groups  of  councils.  Every  county  or  county 
borough  would  constitute  a  national  unit  for  a  joint  council  of 
teachers  and  administrators,  the  constitution  of  which  would 
necessarily  vary  in  every  district.  The  local  educational  au- 
thority would  be  represented,  and  any  other  important  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  area,  and  on  the  other  side  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  Teachers,  as  representing  specially  the  in- 
terests of  the  elementary  teachers,  and  other  organizations 
representing  other  grades  of  the  profession  would  supply  repre- 
sentatives. 

Between  these  councils  and  the  central  body  there  is  room 
for  an  intermediate  series  of  provincial  councils.  It  would  be 
possible  to  create  10  or  12  provincial  areas,  each  centering  in 
a  university,  with  joint  councils  to  take  cognizance  of  larger 
questions  affecting  the  interests  of  teachers  within  the  area. 
Finally,  there  is  the  central  council,  and  here  the  Whitley 
report  affords  an  opportunity  for  establishing  a  real  Board  of 
Education,  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  members  of  Par- 
liament, representatives  of  the  administrative  staff  of  the  de- 
partment and  of  the  teachers.  In  this  council  the  N.  U.  T, 
the  Teachers'  Guild,  and  various  other  associations  of  teachers 
would  be  represented. 

The  success  of  the  application  of  the  Whitley  proposals  to 
national  education  depends  on  the  willingness  of  the  officials  of 
the  Education  Department  to  abandon  all  attempts  to  create 
a  highly  efficient  centralized  bureaucracy.  The  Whitley  re- 
port suggests  that  a  national  joint  standing  council  should 
first  be  created  for  each  industry,  and  in  the  case  of  education 
this  is  the  most  hopeful  method  of  procedure. 

The  Webb's  revised  History  of  Trade  Unionism  appeared 
this  spring.     In  it  they  say : 

After  two  years'  propagandist  effort,  it  seems  as  if  the  principal 
industries,  such  as  agriculture,  transport,  mining,  cotton,  engineering, 
or  shipbuilding  are  unlikely  to  adopt  the  Whitley  scheme.  The 
government  found  itself  constrained,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  by 
the  heads  of  nearly  all  the  departments,  to  institute  the  councils 
throughout  the  public  service.  We  venture  on  the  prediction  that 
some  such  scheme  will  commend  itself  in  all  nationalized  or  munici- 
palized industries  and  services,  including  such  as  may  be  effectively 
"  controlled "  by  the  government,  though  remaining  nominally  the 
property  of  the  private  capitalist — possibly  also  in  the  cooperative 
movement;  but  that  it  is  not  likely  to  find  favor  either  in  the  well 
organized  industries  (for  which  alone  it  was  devised)  or  in  those 
in  which  there  are  trade  boards  legally  determining  wages,  etc.,  or, 
indeed,  permanently  in  any  others  conducted  under  the  system  of 
capitalist  profit-making. 

If  the  Whitleys  survive,  they  will  demand  an  all-inclusive 
body,  to  tie  together  their  activities.  They  will  demand  some 
such  body  as  the  half-realized  National  Industrial  Council. 

Harold  Laski  writes  in  Authority  in  the  Modern  State: 

Provision  must  be  made  for  some  central  authority  not  less  repre- 
sentative of  production  as  a  whole  than  the  state  would  represent 
consumption.  There  is  postulated  therein  two  bodies  similar  in 
character  to  a  national  legislature. 

The  power  of  the  vast  aggregations  of  capital  are  in  com- 
paratively few  hands.  The  Committee  of  the  Federation  of 
British  Industries  numbers  46.  The  government,  to  be  gener- 
ous, selected  200  employers  as  representing  the  "  upper  con- 
trol "  of  all  industry.  Similarly,  the  leaders  of  trades  union- 
ism, who  create  policy  and  dominate  conferences,  congresses 
and  delegate  meetings,  number  about  one  hundred.  The 
government  selected  200. 

In  the  hands  of  400  men  (at  most)  then,  the  government  of 
industry  is  centered.  But  these  400  are  not  inside  the  state 
and  its  constitution.  Both  groups  are  wielding  their  enor- 
mous  power   outside   constitutional    channels.      The   political 
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state  is  torn  by  these  industrial  lawless  leviathans.  How  to  put 
a  hook  in  their  nose  is  the  present  task. 

The  British  labor  leaders  speak  in  a  consciousness  of  greater 
delegated  power  than  a  member  of  Parliament.  Their  trade 
union  is  a  closer  presence,  a  more  compact  fighting  force, 
hovering  around  them  and  backing  them,  than  is  a  geographical 
constituency  to  a  representative  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  National  Industrial  Council,  the  Whitleys,  are  all  part 
of  the  one  problem:  How  shall  the  forces  of  production  func- 
tion through  a  central  authority,  instead  of  misbehaving  in  the 
twilight  zone  of  self-will? 

C.  T.  Cramp  is  president  of  the  National  Union  of  Rail- 
waymen.     In  a  recent  talk  with  me,  he  said: 

What  we  are  building  up  is  a  new  functional  idea  of  the  state. 
Geographical  representation  did  not  meet  the  full  need.  My  per- 
sonal opinion  is  that  certain  representatives  in  Parliament  must  be 
provided  from  the  industries  as  industries,  so  that  we  shall  have 
industrial  representation.  In  that  way  we  should  have  a  body  com- 
petent to  decide  on  great  industrial  questions. 

For  the  new  organ  of  government  (functional,  non-geo- 
graphical, outside  the  House  of  Commons)  the  Federation  of 
British  Industries  has  a  suggestion.  The  Federation  includes 
16,000  firms,  and  represents  five  thousand  million  pounds  of 
capital.  It  suggests  that  the  workers'  "  voice  "  must  not  "  en- 
croach upon  the  operations  of  the  commercial  management 
or  lessen  the  proper  authority  of  the  foremen."  The  Federa- 
tion advocates  carrying  out  the  Whitley  report,  and  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  permanent  National  Industrial  Council  for  all 
industry.  "  We  understand  that  some  of  the  councils  are  al- 
ready applying  for  legislation  to  give  legal  validity  to  their 
decisions.  It  is  obvious  that  the  general  adoption  of  this  course 
would  greatly  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  scheme." 

That  means  giving  statutory  power  to  the  Whitleys. 
Clearly  this  presupposes  giving  statutory  power  to  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Council — the  super-Whitley.  So  would  be- 
gin a  new  Parliament  outside  Parliament — an  industrial  cham- 
ber of  immense  power. 

The  extremist  view  is  almost  always  of  value  in  sharpening 
the  issue.  Tom  Mann,  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers,  says: 

When  we  have  in  our  own  hands  what  we  want,  Parliament,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  will  be  welcome  to  go  on  dealing  with  what 
is  left  over.  Do  not  forget  that  we  are  90  per  cent  of  the  crowd, 
and  when  we  get  going  Parliament  will  be  left  high  and  dry. 
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Harry  Gosling  is  head  of  the  Transport  Workers'  Federa- 
tion.   He"  is  ranked  as  a  conservative  leader.     He  says : 

There  is  no  head  at  all  for  the  whole  labor  movement  when  it 
comes  to  a  matter  of  industrial  action.  A  new  body  would  be  similar 
in  constitution  to  the  executive  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  but 
more  closely  knit,  more  powerful  and  more  readily  brought  into 
action. 

You  may  argue  that  such  a  body  would  be  a  danger  to  the  state, 
because  it  would  be  a  rival  to  the  executive  of  Parliament,  which  is 
the  cabinet.  My  reply  is  that  a  gigantic  movement  calls  for  a 
powerful  instrument.  If  no  such  powerful  instrument  is  in  existence, 
the  movement  will  break  bounds  and  chaos  result.  To  put  it 
bluntly,  you  must  either  have  this  or  something  very  much  worse. 

.The  time  has  come  when  the  political  cabinet  must  take  an  indus- 
trial partner.  The  young  men  are  demanding  it,  and  although  it 
may  be  easy  enough  to  chloroform  old  men  like  myself,  you  can't 
chloroform  the  rising  generation.  Let  us  work,  then,  with  all  our 
might  to  establish  cooperation  rather  than  rivalry  between  these  two 
forces  within  the  one  nation. 

Frank  Hodges,  secretary  of  the  miners,  says: 

A  careful  and  far-seeing  statesman  would  foresee  the  whole  of  the 
possible  developments  along  the  lines  of  workers'  control  for  the 
next  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  he  would  make  provision  for  creating 
institutions  which  would  give  a  natural  outlet  to  these  desires. 

Ramsay   MacDonald,   like   Philip   Snowden,   is  one  of  the 

staunchest  parliamentary  constitutionalists  in  Britain.     He  has 

written  a  pamphlet  called  Parliament  and  Revolution,  in  which 

he  plumps  for  Parliament.     But,  realizing  that  the  power  of 

Parliament  has  evaporated,  he  proposes  to  restore  it: 

Let  us  have  a  second  chamber  on  a  soviet  franchise.  Guilds  or 
unions,  professions  and  trades,  classes  and  sections,  could  elect  to 
the  second  chamber  their  representatives,  just  as  the  Scottish  peers 
now  do. 

The  relationship  of  manual  labor  to  the  state  will  not  be 
determined  by  a  vague  group  called  "  the  public."  The  pub- 
lic must  be  analyzed  into  its  various  groups  of  doctor,  teacher, 
technician,  manager,  miner,  conductor.  What  Felix  Adler 
calls  the  "  lateral  pressure  "  of  these  groups  on  the  warring 
member  inside  the  social  organism  will  be  of  more  potency 
than  the  pressure  of  a  mass  called  "  the  public,"  exercised  fromilooda 
above.  The  British  railway  strike  was  settled  by  the  pressure 
of  the  great  trade  unions  (represented  by  14  men)  upon  Lloyd 
George  and  the  railwaymen. 

Whitleys  and  National  Industrial  Councils  will  only  avail 
as  they  become  new  institutions  and  give  constitutional  repre 
sentation  and  expression  to  the  working  groups  inside  the 
state. 
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Back  Sliding  on  Social  Work 


By  Simon  N.  Patten 


THE  war  has  come  and  gone.  The  social  worker 
went  to  Europe  and  returned.  Has  the  war  altered 
him  or  is  he  settling  back  to  views  and  solutions 
which  engaged  his  attention  in  pre-war  days?  This 
question  I  have  asked  frequently  of  late  and  to  it  there  seems  to 
be  but  one  answer.  The  war  has  altered  the  externalities 
of  the  worker  without  in  any  way  transforming  his  thought. 
He  changed  ordinary  clothes  for  a  uniform,  he  crossed  the 
ocean,  went  over  the  top  and  came  back  100  per  cent  Ameri- 
can; but  when  he  cast  off  the  uniform,  told  his  adventures 
innumerable  times,  his  old  self  came  back.  He  talks  in  his 
office  or  writes  to  the  Survey  exactly  as  he  did  ten  years  ago, 
except  when  he  interlards  his  tales  with  new  foreign  adven- 
tures. If  there  is  any  who  has  learned  something  from  the 
war,  or  who  has  acquired  a  new  perspective,  I  have  not  yet 
met  him,  nor  has  his  voice  been  heard.     Look  over  the  old  files 
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of  the  Survey  and  see  if  a  single  principle  or  a  new  methoc 
of  approaching  social  work  is  recorded  that  was  not  as  wel 
stated  then  as  now.  Crude  views  of  distribution,  sloppy 
politics,  thread-worn  biology,  and  milk  bottle  sociology  havi 
not  lost  their  vogue  nor  have  they  ceased  to  console  the  faithfu 
who  delight  in  words  which  do  not  become  deeds. 

This  relapse,  this  unchanged  return  to  a  familiar  but  cut 
grown  epoch  is  in  one  sense  natural  and  yet  in  another  regret 
table.  What  before  was  mere  theory  and  could  be  cast  asid- 
as  such  by  the  conventional  thinker  has  had  a  verification  01 
so  large  a  scale  that  antecedent  views  cannot  even  cast  a  shadov 
in  comparison  to  the  bold  outlines  of  the  new.  How  million 
of  men  were  handled,  fed,  and  drilled,  how  weight  was  added 
habits  acquired  and  new  enthusiasms  aroused  cannot  but  detei 
mine  many  problems  solutions  for  which  the  social  worker  ha 
long  vainly  sought.      It  is  a  pity  that  the  sterility  of  socia 
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thought  prevented  much  more  from  being  done,  but  in  spite 
of  this,  the  mere  magnitude  of  the  tasks  imposed  could  not  but 
create  a  granary  from  which  pertinent  deductions  can  be 
drawn.  These  new  facts  are  scattered,  covered  and  mis- 
understood and  yet  they  fairly  leap  into  one's  face  as  though 
eager  to  make  their  value  known. 

Two  of  these  are  of  immense  importance.  All  the  armies, 
especially  the  German  and  the  American,  were  supplied  with 
excellent  food.  Never  before  on  so  large  a  scale  was  an 
attempt  made  to  feed  the  male  population  of  the  younger 
generation,  it  thus  can  be  seen  what  good  food  can  do  to 
elevate  the  stamina  of  men.  We  have  had  a  multitude  of  pic- 
tures given  which  show  how  similar  in  look,  bearing  and 
energy  men  become  when  put  on  a  sufficient  diet.  But  more 
than  this  is  the  value  of  the  difference  between  the  methods 
of  feeding  the  German  troops  and  those  used  by  American 
officials.  There  was  no  chance  for  a  real  test  in  action  as  to 
which  of  these  was  the  better.  The  American  army  came  into 
the  conflict  after  the  German  soldiers  had  had  four  years  of 
war  and  the  deficiency  of  their  food  supply  was  too  great  to 
permit  an  adequate  diet.  The  essential  difference  is  this. 
American  officials  tried  to  make  their  soldiers  fat.  We  have 
had  many  glowing  accounts  of  the  gain  in  weight  of  the  typical 
soldier  and  these  facts  are  paraded  to  show  the  benefit  of  mili- 
tary training.  In  contrast  to  this  the  German  soldier  was  kept 
lean  and  lost  about  as  much  weight  when  trained  as  the  Ameri- 
can gained.  We  have  this  fact  verified  by  all  the  accounts 
coming  from  Germany,  usually  stated,  however,  as  if  the  loss 
in  weight  was  also  a  loss  in  efficiency.  We  can  only  conjecture 
what  our  fat  soldiers  would  have  done  if  they  had  had  to 
march  fifty  miles  a  day.  Fortunately  that  was  not  necessary. 
What  the  lean  Germans  did  was  shown  on  many  trying  occa- 
sions and  of  it  this  may  be  said  that  no  German  army  ever 
stood  so  long  and  strenuous  tests  as  their  army  did. 

The  second  enlightenment  due  to  war  statistics  relates  to 
the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  the  American  people. 
The  proportion  of  high  grade  to  low  grade  citizens  had  never 
before  been  tabulated.  Now  we  know  and  the  outcome  is 
depressing.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  drafted  men  were  unfit 
for  military  service  and,  of  those  accepted,  half  had  obvious 
defects.  This  would  indicate  that  at  least  three-fifths  of  the 
male  population  lack  some  of  the  qualities  essential  to  manhood. 
Were  women  included  in  this  schedule  the  percentage  would 
run  much  higher.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  three-fourths 
of  the  adult  population  suffers  from  some  handicap  which  pre- 
vents a  full  expression  of  inherent  traits.  The  psychologic 
tests  of  intelligence  levels  are  more  valuable  because  they 
measure  the  mental  depression  which  these  defects  create. 
oij  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  recruits  showed  an  intelligence  below 
that  of  the  normal  15-year-old  boy.  It  is  plain  that  the  mass 
of  the  recruits  are  still  infantile  in  thought  and  disposition. 
Practically  the  same  number  were  earning  less  than  $15  a 
\i0  iweek.  As  $1,500  was  at  this  time  set  as  the  lower  limit  of 
the  standard  of  life  the  influence  of  this  earning  power  needs 
no  comment. 

Such  are  the  facts.1     The  conclusions  drawn  are  many  and 
;iJ  diverse.     We  were  not  in  the  war  long  enough  to  test  which 
otjof  these  were  valid,  so  each  has  a  right  to  put  his  interpretation 
.jhadiX'On  them.     The  common  interpretation  is  that  the  figures  indi- 
jot'Cate  a  defective  heredity,  the  responsibility  for  which  is  put  on 
e  distant  past  or  at  least  on  factors  for  which  social  workers 
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1  The  facts  about  intelligence  are  based  on  the  psychological  army  tests 
pplied  to  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  soldiers.  The  wage 
statistics  are  taken  from  a  pamphlet  on  industrial  art  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  Washington.  An  excellent  summary  of  conclusions 
is  to  be  found  in  Goddarrl's  Human  Efficiency  and  Levels  of  Intelligence  : 
Princeton  University  Press. 


are  not  responsible.  It  eases  the  load  on  one's  conscience  if  he 
can  put  the  blame  on  what  he  cannot  help.  So  back  settles 
the  worker  in  his  office  chair  and  does  the  same  routine  tasks 
that  he  did  before  the  war,  and  if  he  lectures  or  writes  he  tells 
the  old  story  with  the  same  unction  and  emphasis  as  in  the 
past. 

I  take  another  view  and  want  to  impress  on  social  workers 
their  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  conditions  the  recited 
facts  reveal.  I  do  not  charge  social  workers  with  meaning  ill 
but  with  doing  ill  because  of  erroneous  theories  and  defective 
practice.  To  do  this  I  must  start  with  the  theory,  because  bad 
theory  is  the  cause  of  bad  practice. 

A  child  at  birth  is  a  badly  deformed  animal,  so  badly  that  a 
year  passes  before  he  is  able  to  walk.  He  is  practically  a  head 
without  a  body.  Even  the  head  is  only  developed  in  its  upper 
part.  His  muscles  and  bones  are  almost  absent.  The  cause 
of  these  absences  lies  in  the  difficulties  of  childbirth ;  a  calf 
walks  a  few  hours  after  birth  because  its  motor  mechanisms 
are  prenatal  in  their  formation.  This  head  development  of  the 
human  being  is  almost  entirely  nervous;  on  it  the  various 
senses  depend.  A  child  at  birth  can  almost  be  said  to  be  a 
head  without  a  body,  so  great  is  the  one  development  and  so 
meager  the  other.  Out  of  this  fact  comes  the  helplessness  of 
the  child  and  the  peculiarities  of  its  early  development.  Social 
workers  should  by  this  time  be  aware  of  the  various  repressions 
from  which  humanity  suffers,  of  which  the  first  and  perhaps 
the  worst  is  the  way  the  fully  developed  nervous  system 
thwarts  the  motor  tendencies  and  delays  the  growth  of  bone 
and  muscles  on  which  motor  dominance  depends. 

Not  only  does  nature  promote  sensory  dominance  but  parents 
and  society  encourage  it.  The  child  who  sits  in  the  corner  and 
reads  is  lauded,  while  he  who  gets  into  street  fights  is  used 
as  an  example  of  badness.  The  motor  child  is  troublesome, 
stubborn,  rash,  careless,  dirty  and  a  moral  delinquent.  Sensory 
children  lack  the  energy  to  get  into  difficulty  or  dread  the 
punishment  of  doing  wrong  more  than  the  pleasure  of  doing  it. 
They  keep  to  low  grade  pleasures  and  avoid  acute  pains.  They 
are  not  emotional  and  hence  prone  to  submit  rather  than  to 
resent.  They  also  have  a  brightness  that  pleases  parents  and 
seems  to  be  the  basis  of  budding  genius.  The  facts,  however, 
are  that  this  early  brightness  is  short  lived.  Soon  these  children 
sink  into  mental  sterility,  becoming  the  docile  adherents  of 
tradition  and  established  authority. 

We  make  this  tendency  emphatic  by  antiquated  notions  of 
the  importance  of  a  milk  diet.  Growth  is  a  proliferation  of 
cells,  for  which  rnilk  is  the  best  food,  but  the  kind  of  cells  it 
makes  are  of  a  low  character.  A  milk-fed  child  grows  rapidly, 
but  the  resulting  fatness  is  a  bar  to  motor  development.  The 
child  sleeps  and  smiles,  but  the  essential  ends  on  which  self- 
expression  and  self-help  depend  are  subordinated  to  those  of 
temporary  worth.  Muscles  grow  through  vigorous  action ; 
bone  structure  follows  the  growth  of  muscle.  Heredity  makes 
fat.  Exercise  creates  muscle  and  bone.  Milk  makes  cells, 
yes,  but  they  are  of  a  worthless  sort  which  exercise  would  tear 
out  as  waste  product.  The  beauty  of  a  babe  is  its  own  destruc- 
tion. It  gains  in  power  as  it  loses  in  flesh.  Nine  of  every  ten 
children  are  born  healthy.  Twenty  years  later  20  per  cent  of 
them  are  dead,  another  20  per  cent  are  so  defective  as  to  be 
incapable  of  military  service.  Of  the  remaining  60  per  cent, 
one-half  bear  the  visible  marks  of  physical  defects  and  two- 
thirds  are  so  mentally  deficient  that  they  earn  less  than  $15  a 
week.  Surely  some  one  is  responsible  for  this  post-natal 
deterioration. 

From  these  facts  comes  the  contrast  between  a  child  with  a 
sensory  development  and   that  with   a  motor  build.     Al!   the 
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bright  stunts  of  youth  depend  on  vivid  sensory  contrasts. 
They  are  merely  the  results  of  eye  and  ear  development. 
When  the  attention  is  turned  from  these  to  the  body  the  con- 
trast is  apparent.  Every  organ  shows  a  defective  development 
and  every  bodily  process  is  working  badly.  The  stunts  are 
useless;  the  child  seems  good  and  moral,  because  tame  and 
obedient.  He  shows  qualities  which  parents  or  employers 
praise  but  which  on  the  market  are  worth  less  than  $15  a  week. 
This  is  the  type  which  makes,  according  to  statistics,  70  per 
cent  of  our  population.  Their  premature  brightness  turns  into 
docile  senility  at  about  fifteen  and  then  they  are  slaves  in  an 
economic  system  which  exploits  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
With  this  comes  the  use  of  whiskey,  tobacco,  and  patent  medi- 
cine. From  milk  to  whiskey,  from  whiskey  to  drugs,  and  from 
here  to  death  is  the  path  the  thousands  travel.  The  sad  thing 
is  that  this  is  not  nature's  path,  but  one  set  by  the  wrong  notions 
of  parents,  teachers  and  social  workers.  I  do  not  charge  the 
social  worker  with  bad  intentions,  but  if  he  with  his  milk  bottle 
should  stand  before  an  unorganized  shop  as  the  tide  flows  out 
at  night,  he  would  see  the  legitimate  product  of  his  endeavors. 
He  has  not  made  the  bright  citizen  he  had  hoped,  but  a  docile, 
stupid  worker  for  some  employer  to  exploit.  What  a  difference 
there  is  between  wishes  and  product.  It  is  a  sad  fact,  however, 
that  policies  not  wishes  make  product,  and  thus  the  social 
worker  becomes  a  part  of  the  mechanism  which  grinds  the  poor 
and  increases  their  number,  instead  of  a  social  elevating  force. 
Why  save  the  child  if  a  moral  docility  and  physical  increpitude 
is  induced  which  adds  to  world  misery  and  shortens  life? 
Should  we  count  our  progress  by  the  number  of  babies  saved 
or  by  the  increased  vigor  and  longevity  of  adults  ? 

Life  is  a  process  of  metabolism  in  which  both  the  process  of 
building  and  that  of  destruction  takes  place.  The  growth  is 
anabolic,  the  destruction  katabolic.  Cell  increase  which  the 
free  use  of  milk  promotes  is  anabolic,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cell  destruction  which  completes  the  round  of  meta- 
bolism. The  glands,  nerves  and  organs  on  which  katabolism 
depends  are  quite  distinct  in  action  and  are  aroused  by  other 
means  than  milk  creates.  In  katabolic  processes  one  organ  or 
gland  starts  a  movement  the  reverse  to  which  it  cannot  make. 
If  a  given  muscle  doubles  the  arm,  it  cannot  of  itself  straighten 
the  arm.  The  recoil  comes  from  agents  in  a  distinct  part  of 
the  body.  Action  and  reaction  is  constantly  taking  place  and 
through  this  ceaseless  round  comes  the  destruction  of  old  cells. 

There  is  not  among  these  katabolic  agents  any  unified  control 
such  as  the  central  nervous  system  exerts  on  anabolic  processes. 
Each  activity  excites  the  activity  of  its  neighbor,  and  every 
activity  tends  to  increase  the  activity  of  the  whole  system. 
Start  an  excitement  which  sets  some  organ  going  and  a  whole 
series  of  destructive  activities  begin.  If  any  organ  reduces  its 
activity  because  of  drugs,  disease  or  the  repression  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  every  other  organ  slows  down  its  action.  All 
of  them  become  active  and  destroy,  or  all  are  repressed,  in 
which  case  the  system  is  clogged  by  the  retention  of  waste 
products.  Exercise  and  cell  destruction  is  thus  a  necessary 
adjunct  of  health  and  with  them  comes  the  growth  of  muscle 
and  bone.  These  two  are  not  the  indices  of  growth,  but  of 
the  destructive  processes  which  thwart  growth. 

The  food  agent  that  starts  katabolic  activity  is  sugar.  If 
any  excitement  occurs  arousing  activity  the  adrenals  start  the 
movement  by  throwing  sugar  into  the  blood.  If  we  run  or 
fight  in  defeat  or  conquest,  if  we  laugh  and  cry,  in  sorrow  and 
joy,  the  blind  internal  forces  produce  this  result  by  means  of 
sugar  thrown  into  the  blood.  As  the  blood  circulates,  it 
arouses  the  various  rhythmic  organs  which  play  back  and  forth 
with  increased  vigor.     We  become  in  all  these  states  katabolic 


in  body  and  emotional  in  mind.  Bodily  destruction  and 
mental  elation  go  together  because  they  result  from  the  same 
agent.  It  is  milk  that  builds;  it  is  sugar  that  destroys.  Milk 
is  thus  the  food  of  growth ;  sugar  that  of  the  muscle  and  bones. 

Each  child  is  molded  by  this  conflict  out  of  which  arises  his 
defects  and  excellences.  One  group  becomes  good  observers, 
the  other  good  actors.  Few  and  fortunate  are  the  children 
that  do  both  well. 

Of  these  facts  a  book  might  be  written.  I  have  stated  these 
with  an  over-simplicity  so  that  the  salient  features  would 
appear.  However  stated,  they  center  on  the  opposition  between 
anabolic  and  katabolic  processes  with  the  resultant  contrast 
between  sensory  and  muscular  control.  In  this  struggle  the 
sensory  system  has  the  advantage  because  it  is  so  largely  pre- 
natal. It  has  the  further  advantage  that  its  control  is  central 
and  unified.  If  to  this  is  added  the  pressure  from  milk  diet 
and  social  wish  it  will  be  seen  how  much  the  motor  organism 
suffers  before  it  overthrows  the  despotism  of  nerves,  food  and 
parental  wish.  All  childhood  is  the  scene  of  this  struggle  and 
its  effects  are  visible  in  the  various  motor  defects  due  to  the 
delays  and  suppressions  of  growth.  The  struggle  culminates 
or  at  least  is  at  its  heighth  at  puberty,  but  it  may  be  carried 
on  for  years  if  at  this  time  the  sensory  control  is  not  broken. 
Piecemeal  if  not  in  one  plunge  the  revolution  is  effected.  No 
one  escapes  the  struggle  or  is  without  visible  marks  which  show 
how  the  battle  has  resulted.  Sensory  men  can  be  told  by  their 
bodily  defects  due  to  defective  development  of  muscle  and  bone, 
while  motor  men  have  their  positive  index  in  the  way  their 
emotions  disturb  mental  processes.  Rational  defects  thus  have 
their  origin  in  motor  control  while  defects  of  body  reflect  a 
sensory  domination.  Blood  pulses  undo  that  for  which  the 
central  nerves  strive,  thus  creating  a  blood  psychology  the 
dominance  of  which  indicates  a  revolution  within  the  physical 
man. 

The  differences  in  mental  traits  are  equally  prominent.  The 
sensory  type  at  maturity  is  firm,  conventional,  dogmatic  and 
irritable.  The  motor  type  is  emotional.  Each  break  in  sensory 
control  comes  as  an  emotional  outburst  putting  action  precepts 
in  the  place  of  thought  axioms.  A  series  of  these  revolutions 
could  be  readily  named  each  of  which  indicates  some  break  in 
logical  consistency.  All  sex  and  muscular  impulses  are  of  this 
order  and  along  with  them  goes  religious  behavior  as  mani- 
fested in  revivals.  The  fallen  man  of  religion  is  the  defective 
man  of  industry  and  army.  Every  revival  saves  just  as  educa- 
tional and  social  processes  save,  by  taking  groups  out  of  the 
defective  class  and  elevating  them  to  normal  manhood.  Emo- 
tion is  thus  one  of  the  upbuilding  forces  which,  along  with  food, 
viron  and  education  breaking  the  sensory  control,  transforms 
children  into  men.  The  process  is  a  revolution  or  a  series  of 
revolutions,  without  which  neither  the  mental  nor  physical 
powers  reach  their  full  expression. 

The  child  starts  with  highly  developed  sensory  organs.  If 
their  control  continues  the  body  will  be  undersized  or  tall  but 
narrow.  The  upper  face  is  prominent,  the  middle  face  narrow, 
the  chin  short  and  peaked.  The  lungs  are  undersized,  the 
hands  and  feet  small,  the  bones  are  frail,  the  joints  defective, 
the  voice  is  high  keyed  and  movements  are  overdone  due  by 
the  use  of  more  muscles  than  are  needed  to  produce  given 
results.  Sensory  dominance  thus  produces  an  undersized, 
linear  man  with  over  used  and  misdirected  bodily  organisms. 
If  these  organs  stand  the  imposed  discipline,  growth  soon 
ceases  and  a  depressed  senility  begins.  If  the  organs  break 
under  the  strain  nervousness,  moroseness  and  even  insanity 
result. 

In  contrast  to  this  the  motor  type  has  a  lateral  instead  of  a 
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CHARACTER   ANALYSIS 

h 

jT/^'ORDS    grow    singly,    not    in    pairs.      Seemingly    unrelated    words    often 

VI 

"     present  sharper 

contrasts   than   familiar   opposites. 

Th 

e  analysis  should 

be 

judged  as  a  whole  < 

ind  not  by  the  difficulty  of  presenti 

ng 

certain   opposites 

for 

which  no  well  defi 

ted  words  are  available. 

Mental  Traits 

Physical 

Traits 

sensory 

motor 

sensory 

motor 

analytic 

synthetic 

near-sighted 

far-sighted 

dogmatic 

pragmatic 

high  voice 

bass  voice 

memory 

will 

upper  teeth  project 

lower  teeth  project 

anarchistic 

loyal 

narrow  frame 

broad  frame 

courteous 

blunt 

suckers 

chewers 

realist 

dreamer 

flat  ears 

projecting  ears 

pain  motivation 

pleasure  motivation                         long  slim  neck 

short  thick  neck 

languid 

strenuous 

prominent  forehead 

sloping  forehead 

pessimist 

optimist 

quick 

slow 

artistic 

bromide 

flabby 

muscular 

literary 

athletic 

senile 

infantile 

code  moral 

ist 

utilitarian 

anabolic 

katabolic 

critic 

hustler 

irritable 

emotional 

docile 

stubborn 

fitful 

persistent 

teacher 

foreman 

graceful 

awkward 

scholar 

administrator 

symmetrical  frame 

asymetrical   frame 

expounder 

discoverer 

short  working  life 

long  working  life 

pattern  imitation 

social  imitation 

nerve  control 

sex  control 

reason  from  premise 

reason  from  wish 

high  blood  pressure 

low  blood  pressure 

color  visua 

izer 

form  visualizer 

abnormalities  due  to  shocks 

an 

d        abnormalities  due  to  toxins  and 

love  of  the 

seen 

love  of  the  unseen 

strains    (nerve  defects) 

gland  deficiencies    (blood  de- 

unified personality 

double  personality 

fects) 

linear  growth.  They  are  thick-set  with  well  developed  bones 
and  a  good  circulatory  system.  The  heart  pumps  plenty  of 
blood,  lung  activity  ensures  its  purity,  to  which  the  muscles 
respond  with  increased  activity.  As  a  result  the  extremities 
develop,  giving  large  hands  and  feet,  a  strong  protruding  chin, 
a  short  upper  lip,  and  a  recessive  middle  face.  All  this  can 
readily  be  accounted  for  if  the  changes  a  child  goes  through  in 
his  evolution  are  visualized.  At  birth  the  child  is  mainly  brain. 
Then  the  stomach  becomes  vigorous  and  the  milk  diet  gives 
rise  to  a  mass  of  crude  flesh.  These  are  the  elements  on  which 
the  sensory  man  builds.  He  is  little  more  than  brain,  stomach 
and  flabby  flesh.  Against  these  tendencies  the  motor  system 
revolts  and  between  the  two  a  long,  hard  fought  struggle  con- 
tinues through  childhood  and  often  into  the  mature  years. 
Each  revolution  displaces  some  form  of  sensory  control  by  free- 
ing some  bodily  organ  from  sensory  domination.  We  are  con- 
scious of  this  change  mainly  as  a  sex  struggle,  most  vigorous  at 
puberty,  but  there  are  all  sorts  of  struggles  going  on  with 
greater  or  less  success  on  the  part  of  bodily  organs  in  thwart- 
ing sensory  control.  If  the  motor  dominates,  the  muscles  be- 
come rigid  and  the  extremities  grow.  Each  step  marks  some 
new  organic  evolution  and  each  defeat  leaves  its  mark  in  some 
bodily  defect.  The  heredity  of  each  child  pushes  him  in  the 
same  direction.  The  problem  of  the  distance  gone  is  a  record 
of  the  repression  and  misdirection  that  thwarts  a  full  develop- 
ment. The  sensory  type  is  thus  infantile,  not  having  gone 
through  the  various  evolutions  which  permit  a  full  expression 
of  inherited  traits. 

If  instead  of  this  external  view  the  internal  organs  and 
glands  are  examined  the  same  struggles  and  revolutions  are 
apparent.  It  is  the  activity  of  some  gland  that  excites  the 
revolt  which  shows  itself  in  muscular,  bone  and  bodily  growth. 
The  thyroid  gland  is  said  to  control  in  childhood  and  the 
pituitary  in  manhood.  The  case  is  more  complicated  than 
this — so  complicated  that  its  discussion  is  out  of  place  here. 


We  get  back  into  an  observable  world  again  in  the  effects 
which  blood  pulses  have  on  the  emotions.  Every  bodily  revolt 
has  its  emotional  accompaniment  carrying  the  struggle  of  the 
body  back  into  the  brain.  The  sensory  nerves  are  attacked  in 
their  own  stronghold  and  are  in  the  end  upset  when  the  motor 
powers  increase  their  vigor.  This  is  the  struggle  between  the 
rational  and  emotional  which  appears  as  a  moral  struggle. 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  new  bodily  control  excited  by  the 
glands  and  blood  that  it  is  increasingly  autocratic.  The  centers 
dominate  the  cells  and  exploit  the  cells  for  their  advantage. 
They  demand  richer  food  and  more  blood.  They  are  katabolic 
thwarting  the  anabolic  strivings  of  the  cells.  The  body  is 
organized  like  the  industrial  world,  with  cities  and  capitals 
which  get  more  and  better  food  than  do  the  country  parts. 
The  emotional  centers  are  as  extravagant  and  destructive  as 
are  the  cities.  The  rich  blood  flows  to  them.  They  get  the 
sugar  while  the  ordinary  cells  get  skim  milk.  This  means  that 
emotional  control  is  more  material  in  its  wants  and  more 
muscular  in  its  expression.  The  charge  of  emotional  mate- 
rialism against  the  motor  man  has  an  element  of  truth  but  it 
is  not  true  that  the  new  control  is  a  sex  control  except  in 
abnormal  cases.  Sex  gets  repressed  by  muscular  emotionalism 
even  more  severely  than  by  a  sensory  control.  The  sensory 
nerves  repress  sex  by  a  dominating  control.  Muscular  activity 
dwarfs  it  by  taking  away  its  surplus  blood. 

Of  the  sensory  type  are  individualists,  their  choice  being  de- 
termined by  personal  taste.  They  want  things  no  one  else  has 
and  pleasures  which  can  be  enjoyed  in  relative  seclusion.  In 
contrast  to  this,  motor  people  are  lacking  in  acute  sensory  dis- 
crimination, are  mob-like  in  their  passions.  What  their  neigh- 
bor has  they  must  have  with  no  alteration  in  quality,  texture 
or  form.  Whatever  is  in  mode,  be  it  dress,  food,  automobile 
or  movie,  each  must  have.  They  must  have  it  not  for  the  in- 
trinsic enjoyment  it  gives,  but  for  the  feeling  of  equality  and 
mastership  which  possession  connotes.    Formerly  people  prided 
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themselves  on  the  individuality  of  their  clothes.  They  wanted 
a  form  or  color  which  no  one  else  had.  Now  everyone  wants 
the  same  thing.  Tl)e  woman  rushes  to  the  department  store 
and  takes  a  dress  off  some  bolt  of  cloth  that  her  neighbors  wear. 
All  differences  are  thus  wiped  out.  Houses,  parlors,  food, 
dress  and  habits  are  the  same  for  millions  of  people,  making 
it  more  difficult  than  ever  to  gratify  individual  taste.  One 
must  do  and  enjoy  what  others  do  or  do  without.  America  is 
becoming  a  monotonous  plain  without  variety  of  color  or  form, 
due  to  the  uniform  pressure  of  group  emotion,  aroused  by 
motor  conformity. 

This  transformation  is  back  of  the  present  high  cost  of  living. 
The  sensory  individual  buys  what  he  likes  and  chooses  accord- 
ing to  his  own  tastes.  The  motor  person  judges  quality  by 
the  price.  The  lack  of  personal  taste  makes  standards  neces- 
sary and  no  standard  is  so  easily  accepted  as  price  standard. 
What  is  high  in  price  others  buy  and  what  others  buy  becomes 
the  prized  object  to  be  obtained  at  any  cost.  These  standards 
extend  to  wages  and  opinions  as  well  as  to  clothes  and  food. 
The  motor  man  joins  unions  and  demands  the  standard  wage. 
The  motor  employer  forms  trusts  and  raises  prices.  Then  the 
standardizing  slips  over  into  politics  where  the  same  rigid  con- 
formity is  demanded.  Platforms  must  have  just  so  many 
articles  and  policies  so  many  points.  These  all  must  accept  or 
exclusion  results.  One  must  be  100  per  cent  American  or 
nothing.  Who  are  they  who  are  putting  the  pressure  of  con- 
formity on  our  political  ideals  but  the  same  business  men  who 
form  trusts  and  raise  prices?  Who  make  our  labor  standards 
but  the  organized  groups  who  fix  wages,  set  conditions  and  are 
as  hard  on  "  scabs  "  as  the  business  man  is  on  the  Bolshe- 
viki  ?  Women  workers,  wage-earners  and  employers  are  all 
rushing  toward  the  same  goal  because  the  same  motor  type  is 
gaining  a  dominance  everywhere.  In  all  fields  of  activity  and 
pleasure  new  standards  are  rising  which  force  conformity  and 
which  in  the  end  will  crush  individual  preference. 

Such  is  one  side  of  the  picture.  On  the  other  is  the  great 
increase  of  efficiency  which  follows  a  motor  development. 
Freedom  is  lost,  individuality  is  lost,  even  personal  morality  is 
weakened,  but  in  their  place  come  income,  group  discipline  and 
a  higher  level  of  emotional  activity.  Every  revolution  in  the 
transition  from  infancy  to  manhood  is  marked  on  its  physical 
side  by  the  growth  of  muscle  and  gland,  which  finds  a  con- 
scious expression  in  heightened  emotional  pulse.  Four  elements 
enter  into  this  katabolic  activity  and  may  therefore  be  called 
the  katabolic  foods  in  contrast  to  the  anabolic  milk  diet — 
sugar,  oxygen,  water  and  excitement.  Sugar  heightens  the 
activity  of  all  organs.  Oxygen  purifies  the  blood.  Water, 
more  water,  is  the  ever  growing  demand  of  katabolic  activity 
and  finally  the  bodily  organs  will  not  work  to  their  full 
capacity  except  under  some  excitement.  A  lowered 
activity  means  the  failure  of  some  organ  to  do  its  part.  A 
strenuous  life  is  the  only  life  which  brings  out  all  inherent 
possibilities.  Vivid  obstacles,  dangers  and  goals  are  needed 
to  arouse  the  full  activity  of  which  a  person  is  capable. 

What  I  have  been  saying  might  readily  be  expanded  and 
other  points  made  emphatic  which  are  not  touched  on.  I  am 
not  writing  to  prove  a  point  but  to  get  the  social  worker  to 
see  that  there  is  a  new  field  to  study.  The  applications,  how- 
ever, are  obvious  if  the  position  I  have  outlined  is  tenable. 
It  leads  straight  to  doctrines  vital  to  every  worker.  Chief 
among  these  is  an  analysis  of  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the 
discontent  which  it  is  creating.  Are  these  facts  indices  of 
degeneration  or  are  they  parts  of  a  process  which  promotes 
social  advance?  An  analysis  based  on  the  foregoing  facts 
would  warrant  the  conclusion  that  income  pressure  is  the  result 


of  a  change  plainly  visible  before  the  war  but  which  was 
pushed  forward  to  completion  by  the  war.  It  consists  pri- 
marily in  a  shift  in  the  relative  proportion  of  sensory  and 
motor  people.  Better  food,  outdoor  life  and  the  displacement 
of  alcohol  by  sugar  has  brought  many  more  people  through 
the  crisis  which  transforms  children  into  mature  life.  This 
group  has  more  energy,  better  industrial  habits,  a  stricter  social 
discipline  and  more  group  excitement.  They  therefore  earn 
more  money,  impose  their  discipline  on  society  and  press  the 
motor  delinquents  into  positions  of  social  and  economic  disad- 
vantage. 

If  this  is  true  the  pressure  of  high  costs  is  not  on  the  whole 
of  society  but  on  an  unadjusted  minority.  General  prosperity 
was  never  so  great  as  now.  Anyone  can  see  this  in  the  looks  of 
those  he  meets  on  the  street.  They  are  well  clothed,  well  fed, 
good  mannered  and  smile  with  an  ease  that  no  cramped  individ- 
ual can  imitate.  But  when  one  passes  from  this  general  view 
to  the  position  of  particular  classes,  the  severity  of  the  eco- 
nomic pressure  is  equally  plain.  Perhaps  a  summary  will 
clarify  the  situation  better  than  description.  The  cost  of  liv- 
ing for  the  laborer  has  risen  about  80  per  cent.  This  has  been 
counteracted  by  economies  to  the  extent  of  perhaps  30  per 
cent.  Changes  in  diet,  clothing,  housing,  amusements,  and  the 
exclusion  of  liquor  are  everywhere  evident.  Wages  have  in- 
creased about  50  per  cent  through  organization,  and  10  per 
cent  through  efficiency.  It  is  thus  patent  that  the  net  gains 
come  to  three  classes,  the  strikers,  the  hustlers  and  the 
profiteers.  These  are  names  we  apply  to  indicate  wrong  doing, 
but  aside  from  this  they  are  plainly  the  motor  types  whose 
gains  are  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  sensory  competitors. 

In  contrast,  practically  every  occupation  demanding  sensory 
powers  has  either  lost  in  its  wage  or  has  not  had  a  relative 
increase.  Teachers,  authors,  clergymen,  actors,  musicians, 
artists,  are  among  the  sufferers.  These  groups  as  contrasted 
with  the  hustlers  are  representative  of  the  sensory  element  of 
our  population.  At  best  they  represent  but  a  minority,  perhaps 
20  per  cent  of  our  population.  To  this  should  be  added  an- 
other 20  per  cent  representing  the  unorganized  laborers.  We 
thus  find  about  40  per  cent  who  are  losers  by  alterations  which 
high  prices  have  wrought,  while  60  per  cent  have  gained. 

If  further  illustration  of  this  tendency  is  needed  the  position 
of  teachers  will  furnish  it.  The  functions  of  a  teacher  are 
mainly  sensory.  The  child  must  be  taught  to  spell  "  dough  " 
and  not  to  say  "  I  done  it."  The  value  of  such  services  is  not 
over  $800  a  year.  Either  wages  must  sink  relative  to  the 
reduced  value  of  services  or  endowments  must  be  raised  and 
public  money  expended  to  put  teaching  on  a  level  with  other 
occupations.  Both  these  pressures  are  evident  but  their  com- 
bined result  is  not  enough  to  remedy  the  situation.  The  trouble 
is  that  education  emphasizing  sensory  traits  tends  to  retard 
motor  development  and  thus  keep  greater  numbers  than  other- 
wise in  an  infantile  condition.  More  are  thus  forced  into 
sensory  occupations  than  the  demand  for  these  services  justify. 
The  only  remedy  is  an  increased  motor  education  which  will 
transfer  those  on  the  border  line  into  motor  occupations.  As 
it  is,  the  pressure  seriously  reduces  the  intellectual  level  of  the 
sensory  groups.  The  talented  can  do  many  things  well  while 
the  mediocre  must  stick  to  the  job  into  which  their  education 
and  traits  place  them.  The  brilliant  thus  leave  the  over- 
crowded occupations  and  follow  the  open  path  to  success.  It 
can  be  predicted  that  the  intellectual  level  of  a  group  is  inverse 
to  the  public  estimation  in  which  the  group  is  held.  The  weak 
crowd  into  fields  which  the  wise  forsake.  The  best  that  can 
happen  to  the  sensory  groups  is  for  the  superior  to  leave  until 
the  numbers  and  prestige  are  so  reduced  that  the  value  of  ser- 
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vices  rises  to  the  normal  level.  Instead  of  its  being  a  moral 
duty  to  remain,  it  is  a  higher  duty  to  withdraw.  An  over- 
crowded profession  is  better  off  without  the  good  than  if,  by 
keeping  the  good,  it  transforms  them  into  a  depressed 
mediocrity. 

The  pre-war  social  philosophy  is  a  biologic  determinism, 
with  its  essential  doctrines  depending  on  a  special  concept  of 
heredity.  Sociology  becomes  a  pseudo-biology  and  the  drill  in 
it  closes  the  mind  to  outside  influences.  The  evil  of  this  im- 
posed culture  lies  in  the  hopeless  view  of  social  work  it  fosters. 
If  the  twelve-dollar-a-week  man  is  a  product  of  heredity,  with 
no  more  powers  than  his  daily  life  exhibits,  a  pessimistic  atti- 
tude is  a  logical  necessity.  Opposed  to  this  is  a  view  based  on 
the  facts  I  have  given.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  drafted  men 
were  rejected.  These  can  be  passed  over  to  the  biologists  as 
people  with  defective  heredity.  The  accepted  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes — those  from  families  with  incomes  at  or 
above  $20  a  week.  These  are  of  the  normal  part  of  society 
which  has  passed  through  the  stages  of  personal  development 
without  serious  loss.  In  the  second  class  are  those  with  family 
incomes  from  $12  to  $20  a  week,  while  the  third  class  includes 
those  with  incomes  below  $12  a  week.  This  third  cla'ss  is 
under  such  severe  conditions  that  it  is  hard  to  say  how  much 
of  the  trouble  comes  from  heredity  and  how  much  from  the 
viron. 

This  is  the  class  with  which  the  social  worker  comes  pro- 
fessionally in  contact  and  from  which  most  of  his  opinions  are 
formed.  Of  this  class  I  merely  make  one  predicate.  Indi- 
vidual case-work  is  a  vain  struggle  against  impossibilities.  The 
people  set  up  or  talked  to,  the  families  rehabilitated,  the  lost 
sheep  who  are  restored  to  the  fold,  have  but  temporary  uplift, 
soon  sink  back  to  their  old  misery  or  have  crowded  others 


down  to  take  the  places  they  leave.  Discipline  is  no  longer  a 
personal  or  family  affair  but  is  the  result  of  group  pressure 
exerted  by  industrial  conditions  or  social  life.  Nor  is  the 
family  any  longer  the  unit  by  which  character  is  molded.  Only 
the  larger  groups  exert  a  strong  influence  on  personality  and 
from  these  the  poor  are  excluded  by  the  rigor  of  their  condi- 
tions. They  can  be  impressed  and  benefited  only  by  institu- 
tional measures  which  affect  the  whole  of  society.  The  class 
can  thus  be  bettered  by  rigid  social  control  but  not  by  any 
pressure  put  on  them  as  individuals.  They  are  thus  beyond 
the  influence  of  social  work  as  now  constituted.  Some  day 
their  time  for  improvement  may  come,  but  this  epoch  will  not 
arrive  until  public  opinion  is  much  more  enlightened  than 
at  present. 

The  case  is  different  with  the  second  group  having  family 
incomes  from  $12  to  $20  a  week.  Their  lack  is  not  in  heredity 
nor  in  impossible  conditions,  but  in  a  personal  touch  that  will 
stimulate  activity  or  modify  external  conditions.  The  differ- 
ence, after  all,  is  slight  between  the  $i2-a-week  family  and 
their  $20-a-week  neighbors.  A  change  of  food,  a  new  habit, 
the  stir  of  a  new  motive,  a  new  form  of  efficiency,  a  change  of 
location  or  occupation,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  lift  them  to  the 
independence  which  larger  incomes  ensure.  The  striking  part 
of  our  new  knowledge  of  workers  is  the  exhibit  it  gives  of  a 
neglected  class  above  poverty  yet  below  the  efficiency  needed 
to  make  life  worth  living.  It  is  to  this  class  that  the  social 
worker  should  turn,  leaving  the  hopeless  cases  of  his  former 
endeavor  to  charities  of  the  old  type.  When  society  has  60 
per  cent  instead  of  30  per  cent  who  have  income,  home  and 
character,  a  new  public  opinion  will  take  from  the  poor  their 
poverty  by  institutional  measures  which  do  what  personal 
case-work  cannot  accomplish. 


Litmus  Papers  of  the  Acid  Test 


By  William   Allen  White 


THESE  lines  are  written  by  a  middle  westerner; 
a  progressive  middle  westerner  who  hopes  that  he 
is  a  liberal  and  has  been  accused  of  being  a  radical, 
who  approaches  our  relations  to  Russia  with  a  very 
slight  European  background,  but  whose  five  months  in  Paris 
in  1 9 19  have  given  him  some  touch  with  European  affairs. 

When  the  President  appointed  me  as  delegate  to  Prinkipo  I 
had  occasion  to  talk  to  many  Russians  about  many  things  and 
have  a  great  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  Russian  revolution. 
That  does  not  mean  that  I  believe  in  bolshevism,  but  it  does 
mean  that  I  believe  in  the  Russian  revolution  and  that  the 
Russian  people  through  their  revolution  will  be  able  to  con- 
quer themselves  and  to  rise  after  their  own  manner,  following 
their  own  star  to  a  vastly  higher  civilization  through  revolu- 
tion to  democracy  than  they  ever  could  have  risen  through 
autocracy.  I  do  net  mean  by  democracy  exclusively  the  Teu- 
tonic or  Anglo-Saxon  expression  of  democracy.  Each  race 
will  have  to  express  democracy  in  its  own  way.  We  cannot 
all  hold  town  meetings  which  shall  grow  from  town  meetings 
to  county  and  state  conventions  and  thus  widen  to  federal  gov- 
ernment with  direct  primaries  and  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum.    Heaven  forbid  that  this  be  imposed  upon  Russia.    And 

1  Russian-American  Relations,  March,  1917 — March,  1920.     Documents 
and  Papers  Compiled  and  Edited  by  C.  K.  Cumming  and  Walter  W.  Pettit, 
under  the  Direction  of  John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D.,  J    Henry  Scattergood,  Will- 
iam Allen  White,  at  the  Request  of  the  League  of  Free  Nations  Associa- 
,  tion.     Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe,  New  York,  1920. 


Heaven  forbid  also  that,  we  should  not  be  able  to  see  other 
expressions  of  democracy  than  that  which  was  founded  among 
the  town  meetings. 

My  approach  to  these  papers  was,  I  hope,  the  approach  of 
one  who  believes  in  democracy  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  read 
the  significance  of  these  papers  not  in  the  light  of  democracy, 
but  in  the  light  of  what  it  seems  to  me  the  Russians  are  striv- 
ing for — their  own  kind  of  democracy.  I  do  not  believe  they 
have  achieved  it.  Indeed  I  believe  they  are  wandering  far 
from  it  now,  but  I  do  believe  they  are  moving  forward  and 
may  be  trusted  to  come  out  at  their  own  goal  and  to  express 
their  own  ideals  of  democracy. 

These  documents  setting  forth  the  diplomatic  relations  of 
America  and  the  Allies  to  the  Russian  people  and  government 
read  curiously  like  fiction,  or  romance.  For  they  have  a  dis- 
tinct beginning,  a  gradual  heightening  of  interest,  and  climax, 
and  a  tragic  end.  Even  the  casual  reader,  no  matter  whether 
his  sympathies  be  Democratic  or  not,  cannot  fail  to  see  in  these 
bloodless  emotional  documents  as  they  pass  before  him,  an  ab- 
sorbing chapter  in  history.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  from  his- 
tory that  romancers  learned  their  art.  Perhaps,  that  directing 
consciousness  which  slowly  is  moving  man  forward  through 
the  ages  to  his  unknown  goal  does  use  universally  in  each 
era  of  progress  of  mankind,  the  dramatic  form,  the  beginning, 
the  development,  the  climax,  the  ending. 
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Here  we  have  in  these  diplomatic  papers  also  an  appendix 
to  the  testimony  of  American  social  observers,  who  have  had 
a  hand  in  the  overseas  activities  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  Red  Cross  and  Quaker  units  and  whose  observations 
have  often  been  a  foil  to  streams  of  propaganda,  pro  and  con. 
Now,  the  men  and  women  who  in  our  new  world  communi- 
ties are  shouldering  the  load  of  practical  social  upbuilding  are 
concerned  in  this  first  authentic  budgeting  of  information.  The 
relations  which  the  American  people  are  to  bear  to  the  Rus- 
sian people  in  the  years  ahead  are  at  stake  here — our  rela- 
tions to  the  working  people  and  country  folk  and  intellectual 
leaders  who  have  borne  the  stress  of  protracted  revolution  and 
must  organize  life  for  a  full  third  of  the  European  continent; 
no  less  than  our  relations  to  the  Russian  immigrants  of  Jewish 
and  Slavic  stock  who  make  up  so  large  an  element  in  our  in- 
dustrial populations  and  to  whose  good-will  no  less  than  our 
own  we  must  look  for  that  common  aspiration  which  is  basic 
to  assimilation. 

A  People  Differing  From  Our  Own 
For  above  all,  these  papers  are  a  revelation  of  the  social 
psychology  of  a  people  differing  from  our  own,  which  we 
should  endeavor  to  understand ;  a  record  of  social  institutions 
and  classes  going  through  a  tremendous  experience  which  we 
should  grasp ;  an  exhibit  of  the  part  borne  toward  them,  the 
high  ideals,  the  half  starts,  the  contradictions  which  have 
marked  our  course  during  three  troubled  years;  a  challenge 
for  such  a  coherent  policy  in  the  months  to  come  as  shall  hold 
for  us  what  we  have  had,  and  what  we  may  still  have,  if  our 
course  be  true,  the  abiding  faith  of  a  nascent  republic  toward 
the  common  people  of  America  whose  drama  of  revolution 
and  experiment  in  self-government  antedated  theirs  by  almost 
a  century  and  a  half. 

Here  then  in  these  Russian  documents  we  see  the  story  open 
with  an  awesome  spectacle,  the  fall  of  the  czar,  the  overthrow 
of  the  old  regime.  Not  in  modern  times  before  has  an  event 
so  important  crashed  upon  the  world  so  dramatically.  Not 
even  the  opening  days  of  the  great  war  were  so  dramatic  as 
that  awful  fall  of  the  Russian  dynasty  and  the  autocracy  there- 
unto appertaining.  For  the  early  days  of  the  war  were  days 
of  doubt  and  hesitancy;  they  were  filled  with  conniving,  hid- 
den plotting  and  cloaked  mobilization.  The  dramatics  of 
the  opening  of  the.  war  were  not  staged  as  the  terrible  cata- 
clysm that  came  with  the  debacle  of  the  Russian  upper  class. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Russian  empire  came  the  feeble 
blind  attempt  of  the  feeble  and  confused  middle  class  to  take 
charge  of  government.  The  documents  in  the  Kerensky  period 
indicated  more  or  less  vacillation,  more  or  less  high  purpose, 
more  or  less  running  about  in  circles.  The  documents  show 
how  eagerly  all  of  the  middle  class  governments  of  the  world 
welcomed  the  overthrow  of  the  czar.  He  was  their  handi- 
cap; he  was  the  talking  point  of  the  Central  Powers.  With 
him  gone,  and  a  middle  class  democracy  established  in  Rus- 
sia, there  was  no  flaw  in  the  argument  of  the  Allies  and  the 
Associated  Powers  when  they  appealed  to  the  neutral  world 
to  help  them  fight  the  battle  of  democracy.  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Russia  under  Kerensky  had  all  the  good-will 
it  could  ask;  good-will,  and  credit,  and  military  and  political 
cooperation  of  every  desirable  kind.  But  Kerensky  failed,  not 
because  he  was  Kerensky,  but  because  the  group  about  him 
represented  a  small  minority  of  the  Russian  people.  The  Rus- 
sian autocracy  could  function  only  without  a  large  middle 
class.  Autocracy  kept  down  the  middle  class.  Autocracy 
would  have  none  of  the  middle  class  education,  middle  class 
economic  distribution  of  wealth,  middle  class  social  activities 
and  organization,  middle  class  political  philosophy  and  civil 
machinery;  and  when  the  czar's  autocracy  came  thundering 
down  in  Russia,  the  middle  class  could  not  erect  a  government 


that  would  hold.  The  Kerensky  period  indicated  how  unes- 
sential to  a  weak  government  is  the  good-will  and  the  co- 
operation of  its  neighbors  in  military,  political,  and  financial 
matters.  All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men  out- 
side of  Russia  could  not  build  up  a  government. 

The  diplomatic  documents  of  that  period  prove  the  futility 
of  democracy  to  give  absent  treatment  across  border  lines.  De- 
mocracy in  a  state  must  come  from  within,  it  cannot  be  brought 
from  afar.  It  must  exist  in  the  nation,  in  the  times,  and  in 
the  dramatics  of  the  occasion.  But  in  Russia  there  was  only 
the  dramatics;  there  was  only  the  dramatic  occasion  for  de- 
mocracy. Democracy  had  been  crushed  out  of  the  heads  of 
the  Russian  people.  And  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Kerensky 
period  of  confusion  and  doubt  and  high  purposes  should  be 
hurried  off  the  stage  to  make  way  for  the  only  purpose  that 
Russia  could  hold. 

Thus  we  see  in  the  documents  of  the  second  period  the  fall 
of  Kerensky  and  the  rise  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky.  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  represented  the  inexorable  reaction  of  Russia  to  the 
age-long  oppression  of  the  old  regime.  The  suspicion,  the 
hatred,  the  implacable  desire  to  destroy  the  power  of  official- 
dom, an  alliance  which  would  destroy  all  forms  of  existing 
order,  the  lust  for  destruction  that  was  bred  of  cruelty  and 
scorn  and  injustice  through  long  ages  of  Romanoff  domina- 
tion, formed  the  only  strong  purpose  which  Russia  knew 
and  that  purpose  hurried  the  feeble  idealism  of  the  Russian 
middle  class  off  the  stage,  with  all  the  force  of  a  decree  of 
fate.  The  documents  from  the  Allies  in  that  period  indicated 
astonishment,  confusion,  and  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
the  Allies.  Of  all  the  Allied  statesmen,  President  Wilson 
seems  best  to  have  realized  what  was  happening  in  Russia. 
He  seems  to  have  known  that  the  Russia  of  Kerensky  and 
Trotzky  was  a  child : 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 

With  the  announcement  that  the  Soviet  government  of  Rus- 
sia had  repudiated  its  debt,  France,  Italy,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent England,  began  to  be  sorely  concerned  for  their  own  self- 
interests.  France  had  invested  more  heavily  in  Russian  securi- 
ties since  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  than  any  other  European 
nation.  France  had  gone  into  the  war  to  protect  Russia.  Italy 
had  come  into  the  war  upon  covenants  from  Russia.  Moreover 
the  outcry  against  Russia  from  the  European  Allies  came  not 
in  the  time  of  peace,  not  in  a  time  when  philosophers  and  the 
elder  statesmen  rule  the  world.  The  outcry  came  in  a  time 
of  war,  when  hard  necessities  move  nations,  when  from  mil- 
lions of  homes  men  on  the  firing  line  were  endangering  their 
lives,  and  when  that  danger  was  made  more  critical  by  the 
Russian  withdrawal  from  the  war.  Men  and  nations  resting 
under  the  awful  peril  which  hung  over  the  world  before  No- 
vember II,  191 8,  could  not  calmly  view  any  event  which  made 
that  peril  greater.  And  this  panic-stricken  attitude  of  the 
peoples  fighting  the  Central  Powers  is  reflected  in  the  docu- 
ments of  the  period  which  follows  the  Kerensky  regime.  We 
find,  as  the  story  of  the  Russian  revolution  begins  to  mount  in 
interest,  the  documents  from  abroad  are  concerned  with  ru- 
mors and  gossip,  and  fears  and  whisperings,  and  counter  plots, 
and  wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  How  like  the  second  act  of 
a  play  it  all  is — the  big  momentous  questioning  second  act. 
President  Wilson  alone,  of  all  the  Allied  statesmen,  had  the 
philosopher's  gift,  saw  the  spectacle  with  a  dispassionate  eye. 
His  unemotional  nature,  his  capacity  for  high  vision  amid  tur- 
moil, gave  him  in  these  days  a  genuine  insight  into  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Russian  earthquake.  He  saw  it  for  what  it  was — 
the  reaction  from  autocracy,  the  mad  stark  brutal  expression 
of   implacable   distrust   from   the   oppressed    towards   the   op- 
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pressor.  And  his  letters  and  documents  and  indeed  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  ambassadors  in  Russia,  and  of  Colonel 
Robins  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  in  that  second  period  seem 
to  be  highly  intelligent,  splendidly  dispassionate,  and  sympa- 
thetic to  a  commendable  degree.  America  always  will  point 
to  that  episode  in  our  diplomatic  history  with  great  pride.  We 
were  treating  a  child  as  a  child,  holding  a  sort  of  diplomatic 
juvenile  court  in  Russia,  not  a  criminal  hearing,  however  ter- 
rible the  deeds  before  us  must  have  seemed. 

Sugar-Coated  Selfish  Interests 
But  America's  example  was  not  followed,  because,  probably, 
the  American  situation  was  not  duplicated.  The  American 
people  owned  no  large  block  of  Russian  securities,  the  Ameri- 
can people  had  comparatively  few  men  on  the  battle  lines. 
America  had  no  very  great  investment  either  in  men  or  in 
money,  no  traditional  association  in  the  Russian  problem. 
Europe  had  men,  money  and  a  historic  past  which  were  seri- 
ously menaced  by  the  things  that  Russia  stood  for,  and  Europe's 
attitude  became  the  attitude  of  the  Allies.  It  was  unfor- 
tunate, but  inevitable.  The  threads  on  the  loom  of  fate  wove 
no  chance  pattern.  The  passions  of  Europe  in  the  nature  of 
things  guided  the  threads  of  destiny  which  made  the  Russian 
policy  of  the  Allies  and  because  in  European  society  there  was 
much  of  special  privilege,  much  that  was  profoundly  undemo- 
cratic, while  democratic  in  name,  it  so  fell  out  that  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  world  in  a  great  war,  and  war  of  course  breeds 
selfishness  as  nothing  else  in  the  world  does  breed  it — it  so 
fell  out  that  the  selfishness  of  Europe  formed  the  policy  of 
the  Allies  toward  Russia.  That  selfishness  was  upon  another 
plane  from  that  in  Germany.  But  it  was  rather  more  fatal 
to  Europe  than  the  German  selfishness.  For  Germany's  greed 
was  crass,  and  rank  and  offensive,  and  the  selfish  interest  of 
the  Allies  toward  Europe,  in  that  period  which  followed  the 
repudiation  of  Russia's  debts  by  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  was 
more  or  less  sugar-coated  with  international  altruism.  It  did 
indeed  seem  wise  and  just  to  treat  the  naivete  of  the  Bolshe- 
vists as  though  it  was  the  deliberate  and  reasoned  intention 
of  adult  and  responsible  minds. 

In  the  meantime,  curiously,  the  purely  Russian  documents 
included  in  this  report  indicated  a  naivete  and  ingenuousness, 
and  vast  dullness  which,  seen  in  the  light  of  today,  makes  us 
marvel  that  the  Allies  did  not  realize  that  they  were  dealing 
with  a  people  that  have  come  into  power  without  an  adequate 
sense  of  historical  background.  The  Soviets  were  asking  for 
guidance  and  expecting  friendship  from  those  whom  their  own 
folly  had  so  grievously  imperilled.  They  were  expecting  aid 
and  encouragement  and  international  affection  as  guilelessly  as 
naughty  children  come  to  their  parents  for  help  and  protec- 
tion. And  unquestionably,  in  a  time  of  peace,  Russia,  which 
was  speaking  as  a  child  and  acting  as  a  child,  would  have 
been  treated  as  a  child.  But  instead  of  wise  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  Russian  problems  we  find  the  next  period 
of  the  Russian  revolution  as  revealed  by  these  documents  is 
one  wherein  there  rages  in  the  world  a  flaming  passion  of  re- 
sentment at  Russia. 

The  outburst  of  wrath  with  which  the  governing  class  of 
Europe  greeted  the  French  revolution  is  duplicated  in  the 
violent  anger  which  made  the  world  see  red  when  it  looked  at 
Russia  in  those  spring  days  of  1918.  Bitter  accusation,  vitri- 
olic partisan  indictments,  all  of  the  vials  of  wrath,  of  an  out- 
raged civilization  were  douched  upon  the  heads  of  Russia  in 
those  days.  Any  story  of  murder  and  outrage  and  pillage  and 
cruelty,  which  came  from  Russia,  was  believed.  Some  stories 
of  violence  were  true.  For  cruelty  and  outrage  and  injustice 
were  bred  in  Russia,  not  by  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  but  by  the 


Romanoffs,  and  Russia  could  walk  only  in  one  path,  and  that 
a  bloody  path.  Russia  had  no  tradition  of  majority  rule. 
Russia  loathed  political  democracy  because  of  its  middle  class, 
for  in  Russia  for  a  hundred  years  the  narrow  fringe  of  the 
middle  class  influence  was  as  wickedly  flaunting  itself  over  the 
proletariat  mass  as  the  heavy  banner  of  the  autocracy.  Thus 
in  a  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  when  the 
governments  of  the  western  democracies  found  themselves  in 
contumely,  even  by  a  slow-witted  child  like  Russia,  they  raged 
and  imagined  a  vain  thing.  And  this  rage  became  bitter,  and 
cruel,  and  relentless,  and  its  unbridled  rise  is  marked  in  the 
documents  of  that  period  from  the  spring  of  1918  until  the 
armistice,  and  for  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  These  documents 
indicated  terror  in  the  hearts  of  the  world's  middle  class.  That 
terror  was  something  like  the  wave  of  unreason  which  swept 
over  the  world  in  1798,  and  revealed  itself  in  America  when 
the  Federalists  passed  the  anti-sedition  laws.  Students  of 
American  history  will  remember  that  two  years  later,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  protesting  against  the  anti-sedition  laws,  defeated 
President  Adams,  and  the  Federalist  party,  which  had  been 
in  a  way  a  vessel  of  wrath  fitted  unto  destruction,  was 
forever  broken  in  America.  AH  the  gaping  fear  of  French 
Jacobinism  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  revived 
during  that  last  year  of  the  war,  and  directed  itself  toward 
bolshevism.  And  the  French,  who  in  their  Jacobin  ecstacies 
chopped  men  off  at  the  head,  affected  tremendous  indignation 
at  the  Bolshevists  who  sawed  men  in  two  in  the  middle. 
Jacobinism,  of  course,  was  the  reflex  of  the  Bourbon.  Bol- 
shevism was  the  reflex  of  the  Romanoffs.  Both  were  inde- 
fensible, yet  each  was  easily  understandable.  Alas,  however, 
men  in  terror  do  not  easily  listen  to  reason.  And  Europe  in 
1 918  must  not  be  too  severely  blamed  if  the  western  political 
democracies  struggling  for  life  in  this  day  disported  themselves 
with  something  of  the  high  folly  which  characterized  the  mon- 
archies of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before. 

The  Period  of  Tragedy 
Of  course  the  periods  of  progress  in  the  relations  of  the 
Allies  and  Russia  are  not  strongly  marked  by  dramatic  events. 
Yet  they  are  definitely  recognizable  in  looking  across  the  pass- 
ing months  and  years.  The  last  period  may  well  be  called 
the  period  of  tragedy,  and  while  it  culminated  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Allies  to  fight  the  Bolshevists,  the  decision 
seems  to  have  been  rooted  in  the  events  that  were  moving  at 
an  earlier  period.  In  the  spring  of  1918  there  were  definite 
rumors  afloat  in  the  capitals  of  the  Allies  that  Russia  was 
arming  German  prisoners  to  fight  the  Allies.  These  rumors 
were  carefully  investigated  by  the  accredited  representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  of  England,  and  were  discredited  as 
the  documents  show.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  certain 
German  and  Austrian  prisoners  were  given  arms  by  the  Bol- 
shevists. But  these  enemy  prisoners  were,  red  socialists  who  had 
declared  themselves  for  the  Bolshevist  regime  and  were  fight- 
ing men  of  their  own  blood  rather  than  the  Allies.  Probably 
there  were  not  more  than  two  thousand  of  these  armed  pris- 
oners, a  negligible  number.  But  any  number  of  armed  pris- 
oners fighting  the  Bolshevist  cause  made  an  argument  for  inter- 
vention, because  after  all  bolshevism  is  autocracy  as  much  as 
monarchy.  And  liberal  nations  felt  instinctively  a  dread  of  this 
proletariat  autocracy,  of  this  minority  rule  inside  of  the  pro- 
letariat, by  the  proletariat,  and  for  the  proletariat.  Also 
we  must  remember  that  war  is  waste  and  in  the  vast  uncon- 
scionable waste  of  war,  reason  is  one  of  the  first  things  wasted. 
And  reason  did  not  guide  tffe  Allies  in  this  last  tragic  period 
of  the  Russian  relations.  President  Wilson,  himself,  who  for 
more  than  a  year  kept  his  head  and  his  heart,  justified  the  in- 
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vasion  and  sent  American  soldiers  to  Russia  on  the  ground 
that  German  prisoners  were  being  armed.  So  the  troops  and 
the  ships  of  the  Allies  began  operating  against  Russia. 

It  is  evident  in  the  documents  herewith  presented  that  the 
invasion  of  Soviet  Russia  was  more  or  less  sneaking  and  sur- 
reptitious; more  or  less  under  one  subterfuge  or  another.  The 
attack  of  the  Czechoslavs  upon  the  Siberian  railroad  was  as 
good  an  excuse  as  another.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  reason  if  not  the  excuse  for  it  was  the  Russian  repudia- 
tion of  her  foreign  debt.  And  even  when  Trotzky  and  Lenine 
in  January,  1919  agreed  to  make  some  return  to  the  Allied 
countries  for  Russia's  foreign  debts,  the  blind  frenzy  of  war 
had  so  far  impassioned  the  Allies  that  they  would  not  believe 
in  the  sincerity  of  Trotzky  and  Lenine,  and  perhaps  they 
were  right.  The  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  had  indicated  that 
Trotzky  and  Lenine  were  inclined  to  take  their  treaties  in 
rather  a  pickwickian  sense  and  to  hold  their  solemn  pledge 
to  those  whom  Trotzky  and  Lenine  regard  as  exploiters  of 
humanity  as  something  always  open  to  amendment  and  de- 
bate. However  that  may  be,  gradually  the  attitude  of  the 
Allies  as  shown  in  their  documents  veered  around  from  one 
of  sympathetic  encouragement  of  the  Russian  revolution 
to  implacable  hatred  of  the  revolutionists.  And  after  the 
soldiers  of  the  Allies  had  entered  Siberia  and  Archangel  and 
were  righting  in  the  south,  and  after  the  ships  of  the  Allies 
were  threatening  Russian  ports,  the  Allies  declared  a  blockade 
upon  Russia.  The  blockade  was  supposed  to  starve  Russia. 
What  the  blockade  actually  did  was  to  starve  what  there  was 
of  a  middle  class  in  Russia;  for  such  food  as  Russia  had 
was  divided  among  the  soldiers  of  bolshevism,  and  their  fami- 
lies. Those  who  fought  ate,  and  their  families  ate.  Those 
who  did  not  fight,  that  is  to  say,  the  protesting  middle  class, 
starved  under  the  blockade  of  the  Allies  and  the  very  ends 
which  the  Allies  gained  were  the  ends  which  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  would  have  sought,  the  extermination  of  the  middle 
class. 

The  documents  of  this  period  indicate  that  England  knew 
this  situation,  and  that  England  communicated  the  truth  about 
the  situation  to  the  United  States  and  to  France.  America 
agreed  with  England  that  the  blockade  should  be  lifted,  late 
in  1918;  that  some  sort  of  a  truce  should  be  declared  in  the 
war  against  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  and  that  commercial  rela- 
tions should  be  established  even  if  political  relations  might  not 
be  feasible.  But  France  refused.  Again  for  the  economic 
reason,  but  the  excuse  was  that  France  would  not  recognize 
"  criminals."  M.  Pichon  of  the  French  Foreign  Office  sent 
the  French  reply  to  Great  Britain,  a  note  full  of  high  indig- 
nation at  the  suggestion  that  France  would  stain  her  hands  by 
any  recognition  of  the  bloody  Russian  revolutionists.  That 
was  in  January,  1919.  In  January,  1919,  and  for  the  month 
preceding,  and  the  month  after,  one  hundred  thousand  deaths 
of  starvation  and  of  the  diseases  of  starvation,  came  to  Petro- 
grad  alone,  and  they  came  largely  to  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  middle  class. 

Later  in  January,  President  Wilson  and  the  English  repre- 
sentative at  the  peace  conference  again  tried  to  lift  the  block- 
ade and  to  establish  some  sort  of  civilized  modus  vivendi  with 
Russia.  Again  France  frustrated  the  plans.  In  March,  19 17, 
Nansen,  the  explorer,  undertook  to  lift  the  blockade.  He  and 
Herbert  Hoover  had  plans  for  selling  food  to  Russia,  to  be 
paid  for  by  Russian  gold  of  which  there  was  plenty,  and  to 
be  distributed  not  by  the  Bolshevists  but  by  the  Scandinavian, 
Dutch,  and  Swiss  neutrals.  Nansen's  proposition  was  given 
to  the  French  Foreign  Office  to  send  by  wireless  to  Russia. 
It  did  not  reach  Russia,  and  Nansen  himself  sent  it  from 
the  north  two  weeks  later.     By  that  time,  April  was  open- 


ing. The  spring  was  well  advanced  in  the  south  of  Russia, 
the  harvest  but  a  few  weeks  off.  The  Bolshevik  forces  were 
overcoming  their  enemies.  The  rout  of  Kolchak  which  oc- 
curred later  was  beginning  to  be  obvious.  The  collapse  of 
Denikin  easily  could  be  seen,  and  the  Bolshevists  did  not  ac- 
cept the  demands  of  the  Allies  for  a  truce  as  the  price  of 
food,  unless  the  Allies  would  guarantee  a  truce  on  all  fronts. 
And  so  negotiations  fell  through.  Russia  was  completely  iso- 
lated. The  Bolshevist  was  left  alone  to  do  his  will  and  way 
in  Russia,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  cruelty  and 
oppression  which  the  Romanoffs  taught  the  poor  of  Russia 
were  turned  many  times  on  those  whom  they  regarded  as  their 
enemies  in  interior  Russia.  Terrors  and  pogroms  were  not 
uncommon.  Bolshevism  was  attacked  from  the  outside,  was 
threatened  with  invasion,  and  that  very  attack  gave  bolshevism 
the  only  binder  it  had  to  maintain  national  unity  in  Russia. 
It  is  a  poor  people  that  will  not  unite  under  any  flag  to  pre- 
vent foreign  aggression,  and  the  blindness  of  the  Allies  in 
furnishing  bolshevism  with  its  one  cohesive  force  will  be  the 
marvel  of  the  historian  who  reads  these  documents  in  some 
dispassionate  future  day.  Yet  the  documents  should  not  be 
read  without  considering  the  passions  of  the  hour  which  in- 
spired them.  These  documents  should  not  argue  against  the 
Allies,  but  against  war  which  makes  men  so  blind  and  so 
stupendously  foolish.  It  was  the  war  spirit  of  the  world  and 
not  the  viciousness  or  the  blindness  of  the  Allies  which  dic- 
tated these  notes  that  form  the  policy  of  the  Allies  in  Rus- 
sia.   That  policy  was  the  real  tragedy  of  the  war. 

In  that  policy  for  better  or  for  worse,  the  plain  people  of 
America  have  borne  little  part.  We  have  nothing  to  lay  be- 
side the  record  of  British  Labor,  for  example,  in  practically 
forcing  the  government  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  the  ad- 
venture in  Archangel ;  nothing  to  match  the  recent  action  of 
British  Labor  in  sharply  challenging  the  British  support  to 
the  Polish  offensive  with  all  that  it  means  in  the  persistence 
of  plague  and  disorder  in  central  Europe  and  of  questionable 
effect  upon  the  efforts  within  Russia  to  achieve  a  new  equili- 
brium. 

Ours  has  been  the  sin  of  omission  and  the  deadlier  sin  of 
ignorance.  If  open  diplomacy  is  to  mean  anything,  it  means 
that  just  such  documents  as  these  which  the  League  of  Free 
Nations  Association  has  gathered  shall  be  spread  broadcast. 
If  it  means  anything,  it  means  that  diplomacy  should  also  be 
responsive  to  public  opinion.  If  it  means  anything,  it  means 
that  public  opinion  should  be  aroused  as  well  as  informed.  It 
must  mean  this,  community  by  community,  if  it  is  to  mean  any- 
thing in  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  very  people  who  shoulder 
the  load  of  civic  upbuilding  in  our  American  cities  are  the 
people  who  must  take  the  wider  neighborhood  of  the  world  to 
heart.  They  must  put  into  it  all  some  of  the  vision  and 
social  values  that  go  into  their  domestic  reforms,  so  that  for- 
eign policy  shall  hinge  not  alone  on  the  bonds  of  France  or 
the  oil  fields  of  Baku,  but  on  the  education,  the  health, 
the  good-will  of  every  people  with  whom  we  must  keep  house 
in  this  disordered  world.  They  must  put  into  it  some  of  the 
flint  and  steel  of  our  militant  civic  and  political  reforms,  for 
forces  of  another  order  are  abroad.  They  must  have  a  hand 
in  the  policy-making  toward  Russia  this  next  year.  They  must 
make  up  their  minds  on  the  issues  that  enter  into  that  policy — 
the  question  of  the  blockade  which  still  drags  along;  the 
question  of  resumption  of  trade;  the  question  of  overseas  re- 
lief and  Red  Cross  help  which  stop  short  at  Russian  borders; 
the  question  of  recognition  of  a  Russian  government.  They 
can  not  leave  these  to  the  fragmentary  League  of  Nations,  to 
Allied  premiers  or  even  to  high-minded  administrations  at 
Washington ;  they  must  take  their  stand  and  make  it  known. 
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BROTHER  ISAIAH 


The  FAITH  HEALER  and  the  MODERN 
PSYCHIATRIST 

MANY  people  who  attended  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
at  New  Orleans  saw  this  ancient  man  with  flowing  beard  and  white 
robe  standing  on  a  wooden  platform  at  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
ministering  by  faith  to  the  physical  ailments  of  the  crowd.  Brother  Isaiah 
is  a  faith  healer  who  draws  not  hundreds  but  thousands  of  crippled,  deaf, 
blind  and  sick  pilgrims  to.  his  "clinic."  There  are  a  host  of  tragedies 
written  in  the  upturned  eyes,  fluttering  hands  and  surging  bodies  of  those 
who  stand  for  days  waiting  to  receive  his  touch. 

THE  contrast  to  Brother  Isaiah  is  the  modern  psychiatrist,  who  reaches 
similar  ends  by  more  scientific  methods.  The  following  comment  upon 
Brother  Isaiah  is  made  by  Dr.  Bernard  Glueck,  director  of  the  Department 
of  Mental  Hygiene  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  who  was 
one  of  the  delegates  at  New  Orleans  to  pay  Brother  Isaiah  a  visit: 

"  There  is,  of  course,  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  innate  value  of  faith 
in  the  treatment  of  certain  forms  of  functional  mental  disorders.  While 
as  yet  no  organized  effort  has  been  made  by  communities  to  conserve  and 
utilize  this  factor  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  many  physicians  are  cogni- 
zant of  it  and  realize  that  their  successes  and  failures  are  gaged  to  some 
extent  by  the  degree  of  faith  (scientifically  called  transference)  that  they  are 
able  to  evoke  from  their  patients. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  criminal  to  subject  innocent,  unsus- 
pecting people  to  the  miseries  and  sufferings  incident  to  this  flocking  to 
the  healer.  Aside  from  the  danger  of  contagion  involved  in  the  promiscu- 
ous gathering  of  people  suffering  from  all  sorts  of  ailments  in  this  camp 
on  the  river,  I  personally  talked  with  a  number  of  people  who  were 
actually  destitute  and  who  were  exposing  themselves  and  innocent  children 
to  all  sorts  of  privations  while  waiting  hopefully  for  the  miraculous  cures. 

"  If  there  is  still  a  large  body  of  people  who  believe  in  the  value  of  this 
sort  of  therapeutic  approach,  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  under  some  pub- 
lic regulation. 

"  I  was,  frankly,  impressed  with  the  undoubted  sincerity  of  Brother 
Isaiah  and  the  charm  of  his  personality." 
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THE  "NATIONAL  EMERGENCY"  CLAUSE 

THE  Senate  and  House  conferees  on  the  Army  Reorgan- 
ization bill  have  decided  not  to  provide  for  the  auto- 
matic revival  of  war-time  selective  service  whenever 
Congress  and  the  President  shall  declare  that  a  "  national  emer- 
gency "  exists.  This  provision  was  absent  from  the  bill  when 
it  emerged  from  conference  last  week.  It  will  be  remembered 
[see  Conscription  in  Peace  Times,  the  Survey  for  February 
14,  page  575]  that  under  section  73  of  the  original  bill  all  male 
citizens  between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age  were 
to  be  subject  to  call  for  immediate  service  not  only  in  time  of 
war  but  whenever  a  national  emergency  was  declared  to  exist. 
Opponents  of  the  proposal  objected  that  this  would  permit  the 
use  of  such  citizens  to  put  down  strikes  or  to  interfere  in  any 
industrial  situation,  or  other  emergency,  deemed  important 
enough  by  Congress.  These  people  asked  whether  this  country 
was  now  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Premier  Briand  of 
France,  who  broke  the  strike  of  French  railway  men  in  1 9 10 
by  calling  the  railway  workers  to  military  service.  The  pro- 
vision was  dropped  from  the  bill,  later  restored,  and  now  is 
dropped  again. 

The  bill  was  further  shorn  of  provisions  for  a  voluntary 
universal  training  system  and  for  the  federalization  of  the 
National  Guard.  It  provides  for  a  peace-time  regular  army 
of  297,000  officers  and  men,  and  for  the  reorganization 
of  an  enlisted  reserve  corps  liable  for  fifteen  days  of  training 
duty  a  year  except  in  case  of  war  emergency.  The  Naval 
Appropriation  bill,  agreed  upon  at  the  same  time,  carries  an 
appropriation  of  $436,000,000  for  next  year. 

THE  COASTWISE  LONGSHOREMEN 

CONGRESS'S  failure  to  extend  to  coastwise  steamship 
lines  the  guarantee  of  earnings  which  it  granted  the 
railroads  is  at  the  root  of  the  present  partial  tieup  of 
New  York's  commerce.  Ignoring  this  patent  fact,  however, 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  port  have  declared  war  against 
the  unionized  port  workers. 

Last  December  deepsea  longshoremen  in  Atlantic  ports 
gained  a  wage  increase  of  15  cents  an  hour,  the  rate  being 
raised  from  65  to  80  cents.  The  increase  was  awarded  by 
the  National  Adjustment  Commission  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  on  the  basis  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living.  At  the  same  time  the  coastwise  longshoremen  were 
refused  an  increase,  on  account  of  the  bad  financial  condition 
of  the  coastwise  lines,  handicapped  as  they  were  in  competi- 
tion with  the  railroads.  Further  consideration  was  promised 
the  coastwise  men  as  soon  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion should  grant  an  increase  in  coastwise  freight  rates.  For 
the  time  being  the  longshoremen  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  the 
decision.  The  first  of  March,  however,  seeing  no  prospect  of 
relief  for  months,  they  struck  for  80  cents  an  hour,  the  rate 
which  the  National  Adjustment  Commission  had  declared  to 
be  a  fair  wage  for  the  deepsea  longshoremen  doing  similar 
work  on  neighboring  piers.  From  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
commerce  of  New  York  harbor  was  involved  in  the  resulting 
tie-up. 

In  April  the  coastwise  lines  attempted  to  resume  operations 
with  non-union  longshoremen,  but  the  attempt  was  frustrated 
in  New  York  through  the  action  of  the  newly  formed  Trans- 
portation Trades  Council,  consisting  of  checkers,  weighers, 
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freight  handlers,  truckmen  and  lighter  men,  in  refusing  to 
handle  goods  on  non-union  piers.  Even  at  this  juncture  a 
prolonged  tie-up  might  have  been  averted,  according  to  Benja- 
min M.  Squires,  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Adjust- 
ment Commission,  if  the  commercial  interests  of  New  York 
had  showed  their  willingness  to  acknowledge  the  source  of 
the  difficulty  by  presenting  their  case  to  Congress,  protesting 
against  the  disruption  of  an  essential  service  and  appealing  for 
the  relief  of  the  steamship  lines.  Instead  of  this,  however, 
the  Merchants'  Association  took  the  lead  in  a  campaign  of 
belligerency  against  the  unions,  which  has  culminated  in  the 
pledging  of  a  $500,000  fund  to  establish  an  independent  truck- 
ing system,  and  in  an  open  shop  proclamation.  Labor  leaders 
look  upon  this  action  as  the  possible  beginning  of  an  assault 
upon  unionism  throughout  the  East.  They  regard  as  espe- 
cially ominous  the  close  participation  in  the  plans  of  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  Frederick  J.  Koster,  who  as  head  of  the 
law  and  order  committee  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce  headed  a  three-year  fight  against  unionism  in  that 
port,  and  Walter  Drew,  counsel  for  the  Erectors'  Association, 
which  is  well  known  for  its  anti-union  policy.  The  present 
crisis  is  superimposed  upon  a  state  of  unrest  already  existing 
among  harbor  workers  in  general  as  a  result  of  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  which  deprives  ship 
and  dock  workers  of  injury  benefit  payments  under  state  work- 
men's compensation  laws.  Labor  bodies  of  the  port  of  New 
York  are  united  for  the  struggle,  if  it  comes,  and  labor's  sense 
of  the  crucial  nature  of  the  situation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Samuel  Gompers  himself  has  taken  active  charge  of  the  port 
workers'  plans. 

MR.  KINGSLEY'S  APPOINTMENT 

THE  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  a  federation  of 
Chicago's  principal  charitable  and  civic  organizations, 
has  engaged  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  for  three  years  di- 
rector of  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation,  as  its  executive 
director.     He  comes  to  this  post  August  1. 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis  have  the 
four    "  central    councils    with    histories "    which    are    selected 


GOVERNOR    ALLEN'S     QUES- 
TION to  MR.   GOMPERS 

it  JT 7"  HEN  a  dispute  between  capital  and  labor  brings 
rr  on  a  strike  affecting  the  production  or  distribution 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  thus  threatening  the  public  peace 
and  impairing  the  public  health,  has  the  public  any  rights  in 
such  a  controversy,  or  is  it  a  private  war  between  capital 
and  labor? 

"If  you  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  Mr.  Gom- 
pers, how  would  you  protect  the  rights  of  the  public?" 

IN  their  spirited  debate  last  week  in  New  York  Governor 
Allen  sought  by  this  question  to  put  the  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  on  the  defensive.  Mr.  Gom- 
pers had  made  a  smashing  indictment  of  the  Kansas  court  in 
the  name  of  liberty.  For  shrewd  thrust  of  wit  and  blows 
from  the  shoulder,  his  was  a  remarkable  performance  for  a 
man  of  seventy ;  but  he  employed  the  fighting  slogans  of  the 
labor  movement  of  the  last  quarter-century  and  had  no  quick 
answer  when  the  Kansas  executive  sought  to  turn  the  tables 
and  plumped  this  question  at  him  time  and  again  in  the  name 
of  the  public. 
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by  Francis  H.  McLean  to  illustrate  the  recent  manual  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family 
Social  Work.  The  Chicago  Council  has  not  yet,  like  that  of 
Minneapolis,  become  involved  in  a  plan  for  joint  fund  rais- 
ing, but  if  one  may  judge  by  the  development  of  the  Welfare 
Federation  in  Cleveland,  with  which  Mr.  Kingsley  has  been 
connected  for  the  past  three  years,  there  are  at  least  possibilities 
ahead  in  this  direction  in  Chicago. 

The  objects  of  the  council  are  officially  announced  as 

(a)  To  afford  an  avenue  for  the  working  out  of  a  complete  under- 
standing between  social  service  agencies  whose  fields  of  work  touch. 
to  further  cooperation  and  to  prevent  duplication  of  effort; 

(b)  To  serve  as  an  advisory  council  in  making  suggestions  to  the 
existing  social  service  organizations; 

(c)  To  consider  any  specific  needs  of  the  city  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  undertaking  of  whatever  new  work  may  be 
required  to  meet  these  needs; 

(d)  To  use  its  influence  in  every  way  possible  to  encourage  the 
development  of  the  right  agencies  at  the  right  time  and  the  adoption 
of  right  methods; 

(e)  In  every  possible  way  to  further  the  education  of  public  opin- 
ion for  the  sound  development  of  charitable,  philanthropic  and  civic 
measures,  both  public  and  private; 

(f)  To  serve  the  social  welfare  agencies  and  the  community  in 
such  ways  as  the  council  may  deem  wise. 

Mr.  Kingsley  is  well  known  in  the  Chicago  field  of  social 
work.  In  the  summer  of  1904  he  went  there  as  general 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society.  In 
1909,  largely  through  his  efforts,  the  Chicago  Bureau  of 
Charities  and  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society  were  con- 
solidated into  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago,  and  Mr. 
Kingsley  became  the  general  superintendent  of  the  new  or- 
ganization. In  191 1  he  was  made  director  of  the  Elizabeth 
McCormick  Memorial  Fund  work  for  the  welfare  of  children, 
and  now  Mr.  Kingsley  returns  to  Chicago  to  become  execu- 
tive head  of  the  council  which  he  was  active  in  promoting. 

FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  DRUGS 

THE  house  of  delegates  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, which  met  in  New  Orleans  April  26-30,  adopted 
a  report  on  the  narcotic  drug  situation  recommending 
that  the  federal  government  should  take  complete  control  of 
the  importation  of  narcotic  drugs,  should  restrict  such  impor- 
tations to  the  amount  required  for  legitimate  purposes,  and 
should  provide  for  the  distribution  of  these  drugs  through  the 
public  health  service  "  to  properly  qualified  and  responsible 
persons."  The  report  states  that  it  is  estimated  that  fully  90 
per  cent  of  the  opium  brought  into  the  United  States  is  used 
for  other  than  medicinal  purposes.  The  house  of  delegates 
further  recommended  that  the  "  importation,  manufacture  and 
sale  of  heroin  should  be  prohibited  in  the  United  States." 
This  recommendation  was  in  line  with  the  recent  report  of 
Dr.  S.  Dana  Hubbard,  acting  director  of  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  Public  Health  Education  which  shows  that  heroin,  a 
comparative  newcomer  in  the  field  of  narcotic  drugs,  is  by  far 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  preparations  of  opium;  that 'it  is 
peculiarly  the  drug  of  young  persons,  and  that  if  it  can  be 
banished  from  the  United  States,  the  drug  problem  will  be 
very  substantially  reduced. 

In  addition  to  limiting  thus  stringently  the  supply  of  nar- 
cotics, the  house  of  delegates  at  New  Orleans  took  a  stand 
against  the  trafficking  physician  by  "  emphatically  condemn- 
ing "  the  ambulatory  treatment  of  drug  addiction,  the  prescrib- 
ing and  dispensing  of  drugs  to  addicts  for  self-administration. 
In  order  to  provide  hospitalization  for  addicts  unable  to  pay  for 
their  own  treatment,  the  house  of  delegates  recommended  that 
the  bill  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Senator  France,  and  the 
House  by  Congressman  Rainey,  to  provide  aid  to  the  states 
from  the  federal  government  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
drug  addicts  in  hospitals,  be  approved.  If  this  be  done,  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  will  be  in  a  position  to 
lead  the  campaign  for  the  education  of  the  people  and  the  cure 
of  drug  addicts  at  the  same  time  that  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  is  leading  the  campaign  against  the  unlawful  sale  of 
drugs. 


Un  Grand  Meau 


LATUBERCULOSE 


COMMISSION    AMERICAINE    DE  PRESERVATION  CONTRE   LATUBERCULOSE  EN  FRANCE 
_ 3  Rue  de  HERRI    PARIS 

A     NEW    POSTER    OF    THE    ROCKEFELLER    COMMISSION     AGAINST 
TUBERCULOSIS    IN    FRANCE 

In  191 7,  the  house  had  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that 
"  alcohol  was  of  little  or  no  value  as  a  drug  for  internal 
administration,"  and  a  resolution  was  presented  at  the  New 
Orleans  meeting  by  the  council  on  health  and  public  instruc- 
tion to  reaffirm  the  resolution  of  1917  and  declare  that  whiskey 
was  not  necessary  for  the  proper  treatment  of  influenza  in 
order  to  controvert  the  opinion  that  whiskey  should  be  used 
in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  The  resolution  was,  how- 
ever, tabled,  because  of  the  opposition  of  certain  delegates  to 
any  limitation  on  the  right  of  the  individual  physician  to  pre- 
scribe whatever  he  thinks  necessary  to  a  patient.  The  oppo- 
sition of  medical  men  to  control  or  regulation  by  the  govern- 
ment was  expressed  in  a  resolution  which  declared  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  association  to  any  plan  of  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance arranging  for  medical  service  provided,  "  controlled  or 
regulated  by  any  state  or  the  federal  government." 

ALFRED  T.  WHITE,  CITIZEN 

AFTER  more  than  thirty  years  as  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  Alfred  T.  White  has 
declined  reelection  that  he  may  "  work  in  the  rank  and 
file,"  to  use  his  own  words.  During  these  last  thirty  years 
Mr.  White  has  led  the  bureau  into  notable  achievements. 
Founded  in  1878,  it  began  the  service  and  relief  of  families 
at  the  moment  when  public  outdoor  relief  was  abolished  as 
illegal.  Under  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  White,  the  bureau  has 
helped  to  develop  the  method  of  social  case-work  which  has 
made  it  possible  and  habitual  to  base  programs  of  social  better- 
ment upon  accurately  determined  facts.  Convinced  by  this 
growing  body  of  facts,  Mr.  White  has  stimulated  other  lines 
of  preventive  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities;  it  was  chiefly  due  to  his  social  statesmanship 
that  committees  of  public  welfare  were  organized  to  carry 
forward  these  several  lines  of  work. 
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Mr.  White's  interests  have  been  wider  than  charities.  The 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Brooklyn 
Botanical  Garden  are  debtors  to  his  public  spirit.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  builders  of  model  tenements  on  a  basis  of 
"  philanthropy  and  5  per  cent."  His  gifts  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity for  Professor  Peabody's  work  bear  additional  testi- 
mony to  his  wide  interests.  Mr.  White  purposes  to  continue 
his  active  interest  in  these  several  lines  of  work.  An  engineer 
by  training,  he  has  built  a  "  temple  of  optimism  for  the  un- 
fortunate. A  business  man  by  profession,  he  has  given  the  city 
works  of  mercy  and  beauty,  by-products  of  his  productive 
genius  that  may  become  his  greatest  achievements. 

LABOR  UNREST  IN  JAPAN 

ALARMIST  reports  about  Japanese  competition  with 
American  and  European  industry,  owing  to  cheap  labor, 
again  fill  the  press,  and  political  publicists,  such  as 
Lothrop  Stoddard  in  his  new  book,  The  Rising  Tide  of  Color, 
persist  in  describing  the  menace  of  the  island  empire  to  the 
white  world  as  though  Japan  were  not  affected  by  inner  eco- 
nomic and  social  factors  which  have  gone  so  far  to  abolish 
cheap  labor  in  the  Occident.  In  view  of  this  one-sided  pre- 
sentation of  the  facts,  a  review  of  present  labor  unrest  in 
Japan  may  not  be  out  of  place.  We  are  indebted  to  Luther 
H.  Gulick  for  collection  of  the  following  data. 

The  organized  labor  movement  of  Japan  dates  back  only  to 
1 91 2  when  the  Yuaikai — in  name  the  Friendly  Society  but  in 
reality  a  general  federation  of  trade  unions — was  formed. 
Of  its  membership  and  purposes  B.  Suzuki,  president  of  the 
organization,  sometimes  called  "  the  Gompers  of  Japan,"  in 
a  recent  interview  said: 

In  the  beginning  the  Yuaikai  was  simply  a  union  including  various 
trades  within  its  scope,  but  as  it  grew,  it  gradually  divided  into  sep- 
arate trade  organizations,  and  we  now  have  such  for  seamen,  min- 
ers, printers,  cigarette  makers,  gas  workers,  glass  blowers,  steel  and 
iron  workers,  spinners  and  weavers,  and  rubber  workers.  As  soon 
as  a  branch  of  industry  becomes  strong  enough  to  warrant  its  hav- 
ing a  union  of  its  own,  such  a  body  is  organized;  but  it  remains  affil- 
iated with  the  parent  organization. 

Some  of  these  unions  are  nationally  organized,  others  function 
merely  in  regard  to  one  or  several  localities.  Gradually,  as  they 
develop  and  spread,  these  also  will  become  national  in  scope,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  still  imperfect  in  their  organization. 
We  are  following  the  American  system.  I  have  studied  the  systems 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain  and  have  introduced  here 
the  forms  and  ideas  of  the  labor  movement  in  America. 

The  total  membership  of  the  Yuaikai  is  only  35,000 — 10,- 
000  of  them  seamen,  12,000  iron  workers,  4,000  miners.  But 
there  are  throughout  Japan  independent  associations  of  wage- 
workers,  working  in  harmony  with  the  national  organization  ; 
and  Mr.  Suzuki  believes  that  they  will  soon  come  together, 
if  only  to  lend  strength  to  their  common  desire  for  universal 
suffrage.  The  localization  of  unions,  while  of  course  a  source 
of  weakness,  has  given  to  the  manifestations  of  labor  unrest 
in  recent  years  the  aspect  of  an  unending  guerilla  warfare  in 
which  large  numbers  of  workers  contend  for  local  and  imme- 
diate gains.  The  strikes  are  necessarily  short — out  of  a  total 
number  of  147,935  strikers  in  the  five  years  1914  to  1918, 
only  3,016  were  out  for  more  than  ten  days — but  their  suc- 
cess has  nevertheless  been  remarkable.  In  1918,  sixty  recorded 
strikes,  involving  8,828  men,  were  clean-cut  victories;  205 
strikes,  involving  44,411,  were  compromised — most  of  them  in 
favor  of  the  strikers — and  only  68,  involving  2,959  men,  were 
unsuccessful.  In  nearly  one  third  of  the  strikes,  the  men  with- 
drew their  demands,  in  most  cases  after  securing  concessions 
and  substantial  reforms  from  the  employers.  While  complete 
statistics  for  19 19  are  not  yet  available,  the  number  and 
duration  of  strikes  probably  exceeded  those  in  191 8.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  strikes  were  for  a  higher  wage  and  10  per  cent 
against  wage  reductions — indicating  that  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing, here  as  elsewhere,  is  the  principal  cause  of  dissatisfaction. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  demand  for  shorter  hours  had 
been  unknown  as  a  strike  cause  in  Japan  until  the  printers 
of  Tokyo  went  on  strike  for  an  eight-hour  day  in  the  latter 
part  of  1919. 

The  demand  of  Japanese  trade  unionists  for  universal  suf- 


frage has  been  mentioned.  The  "  Gompers  of  Japan,"  though 
he  says  he  is  following  American  methods,  does  not  follow 
his  teacher  in  his  attitude  towards  political  action.  On  the 
contrary,  he  holds  that  labor  organization  and  universal  suf- 
frage are  inseparable  issues. 

We  must  have  one  to  insure  the  success  of  the  other.  The  agita- 
tion for  universal  suffrage  will  serve  to  crystallize  and  unify  the 
labor  forces  as  nothing  else  could.  The  labor  cause  in  Japan  has 
neither  political  nor  economic  freedom.  The  law  does  not  speci- 
fically forbid  strikes,  it  is  true;  but  the  police  regulations,  particu- 
larly the  well-known  and  much  discussed  Article  17 — relating  to 
"violence,"  "  coercion  "  and  the  like — virtually  deprive  labor  of  a 
right  to  legal  assembly;  and  as  practically  no  laborers  have  a  vote, 
they  can  have  no  hope  of  effective  legislation  in  their  favor  so  long 
as  such  conditions  obtain. 

Interesting  as  further  showing  the  influence  of  the  West  on 
the  Japanese  labor  movement  is  the  following  platform  of 
the  Yuaikai,  adopted  at  its  last  annual  convention: 

Recognition  of  the  principle  that  labor  is  not  a  commodity. 

The  right  to  organize. 

Abolition  of  child  labor   (under  fourteen  years). 

Establishment  of  a  minimum  wage. 

Equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

One  day's  rest  in  seven. 

Eight-hour  day  and  48-hour  week. 

Abolition   of  night  work. 

Appointment  of  women  labor  inspectors. 

Enforcement  of  labor  insurance  law. 

Promulgation   of  dispute    arbitration   law. 

Prevention   of   unemployment. 

Equal   treatment   of   native    and   foreign   laborers. 

Government  provision  for  the  improvement  of  industrial  housing. 

Adoption  of  a  workmen's  compensation  system. 

Regulation  of  home  industries. 

Universal   suffrage. 

Revision  of  police  regulations. 

Democratization  of  the  educational  system. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  IN  JAPAN 

THE  need  for  well  trained  social  workers  in  Japan  is 
recognized  not  only  by  the  Christian  elements  but  also 
by  official  circles.  A  school  for  social  work,  carried  on 
for  twenty  years  by  the  Rev.  Kosuke  Tomeoka,  a  graduate  of 
the  Doshisha  University  in  Kyoto,  in  connection  with  a  large 
reformatory  school  for  boys,  has  recently  been  recognized  by 
the  Imperial  Household,  the  Home  Department  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  many  influential  officials  and  is  to  be  enlarged 
into  a  more  general  department  of  philanthropy  and  civics  for 
which  an  endowment  of  $250,000  is  asked.  Mr.  Tomeoka, 
who  twenty  years  ago  was  severely  attacked  by  Buddhists  be- 
cause of  his  insistence  on  basing  reformatory  work  in  prisons 
on  Christian  principles,  now  has  the  distinction  of  lecturing 
at  Buddhist  and  official  training  schools  for  social  engineers 
as  well  as  at  his  own  institution. 

His  career  is  an  interesting  one.  After  a  pastoral  experi- 
ence and  several  years'  work  as  chaplain  in  the  Hokkaido  peni- 
tentiary, he  came  to  America  to  study  prison  systems  here. 
On  his  return  he  became  chaplain  in  the  Sugamo  prison  in 
Tokyo  and,  later,  a  professor  in  the  imperial  police  and  the 
school  for  prison  officers  in  Tokyo.  The  great  need  for  re- 
formatory work  among  juvenile  offenders  led  him  in  1899  to 
found  the  Tokyo  Katei  Gakko,  a  reform  school  for  boys.  With 
a  gift  of  $500  and  some  borrowed  money  he  bought  an  estate, 
now  expanded  to  twenty-six  thousand  acres,  for  a  farm  school 
and  a  model  peasant  village  where  the  boys  might  come  under 
good  influences  of  normal  life.  In  nineteen  years  he  has  grad- 
uated 272  boys,  215  of  whom  have  become  good,  law-abiding 
citizens.  From  the  department  for  training  social  workers, 
71  men  and  women  have  graduated.  An  interesting  feature  of 
this  department  is  a  dormitory  for  young  students  of  unusual 
ability  but  without  means  who  are  helped  to  support  them- 
selves in  various  ways  out  of  school  hours.  For  fourteen  years, 
Mr.  Tomeoka  has  published  a  monthly  periodical,  Humanity, 
which  has  a  wide  circulation.  His  friends  believe  that  he  is 
the  ideal  man  to  undertake  the  training  of  social  workers  in 
larger  numbers  and  in  an  institution  more  adequately  equipped 
for  the  purpose. 
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National  Evolution. 

By  George  R.  Davies.     A.  C.  McClurg  & 

C.     155    pp.     Price,  $.75;   by   mail   of   the 

Survey  $.90. 

The  "  attempt  to  harmonize  the  cultural 
theory  of  history  with  the  concrete  workings 
of  economic  law,"  one  of  the  objects  of  this 
study,  has  given  the  author  scope  for  a  re- 
view of  broad  historical  movements  on 
original  lines.  Its  success,  however,  if  meas- 
ured by  the  results  of  his  method  of  approach 
on  the  prognosis  of  national  and  economic 
developments,  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  book, 
is  impaired  by  its  apparent  superficiality. 
It  may  be  that  this  superficiality  only  exists 
in  the  presentation  of  facts  and  theories  which 
is  necessarily  summary;  for,  whatever  their 
basis,  the  forecasts  of  the  author  are  reason- 
able and,  on  the  whole,  convincing. 

Professor  Davies'  social  program  for  the 
immediate  future,  while  it  will  satisfy  neither 
conservative  nor  radical,  is  wholesome  and 
suggestive.  His  studies  in  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic history  have  given  him  a  sense  of 
conflicting  tendencies  which,  though  he  is 
unable  to  assess  very  definitely  their  respec- 
tive strength  and  elasticity,  at  any  rate  guards 
him  against  the  one-sided  and  slipshod 
prophecies  frequently  met  with  in  similar 
essays.  Within  the  compass  of  a  somewhat 
sketchy  exposition,  he  has  produced  a  book 
that  will  stimulate  the  student.  Its  title  is 
not  quite  accurate,  since  the  author  is  con- 
cerned not  so  much  with  questions  of  nation- 
building  as  with  social   progress   in   general. 

*  •       * 

A  History  of  the  Great  War 

By  Bertram  Benedict.    Vol.  II.    Bureau  of 

National   Literature,   New   York.      584  pp. 

Illustrated.     Price   $4.50;   by  mail   of   the 

Survey  $4.75. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  was  devoted 
mostly  to  its  diplomatic  history;  the  second 
deals  with  its  military  history  and  with  the 
armistice  and  its  political  developments.  An 
analysis  of  the  peace  treaty  forms  fittingly 
its  conclusion.  The  author  extricates  him- 
self not  without  honor  from  the  impossible 
task  of  telling  intelligibly  the  political  story 
of  the  last  two  years — he  does  it,  in  fact,  by 
keeping  that  part  of  his  undertaking  very 
brief  and  by  not  attempting  to  reconcile  con- 
tradictory policies  carried  on  at  the  same 
time  by  the  same  government  on  the  same 
problem.  The  book  would  be  better  without 
the  cheap  photographic  illustrations  and 
with  more  maps. 

•  •      • 
Our  War  with  Germany 

By    John     Spencer     Bassett.       Alfred     A. 

Knopf.     386  pp.     Price  $4.00;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $4.35. 

In  the  preface  Professor  Bassett  explains 
that  he  has  tried  to  write  a  book  that  would 
answer  the  questions  which  the  American 
citizen  of  the  future  will  wish  to  have  an- 
swered in  looking  back  upon  the  war  as  an 
event  of  supreme  importance  in  the  life  of 
the  nation.  He  does  not  claim  that  it  is  pos- 
sible at  this  time  to  write  a  completely  re- 
liable history  of  the  war;  but  when  one 
surveys  the  enormous  volume  of  contem- 
porary literature  on  the  war  one  can  foresee 
the  value  to  the  future  historian  of  at  least 
one  book  that  combines  the  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  contemporary  of  the  event  with 
the  historical  viewpoint.  This  merit  the 
book  under  review  undoubtedly  has,  how- 
ever much  one  may  disagree  with  the  author 
on  certain  phases  of  his   narrative. 

The  apportionment  of  about  one-half  of 
the  space  to  the  events  preceding  the  war  is 


evidence  of  a  more  correct  evaluation  of  their 
relative  importance  and  that  of  the  war  itself 
than  is  found  in  other  war  histories.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  most  important  phase,  his- 
torically speaking,  namely  the  events  and 
considerations  which  swept  this  country  into 
the  war  with  appalling  suddenness  out  of  a 
nation-wide  pacifism — perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult phase  for  the  future  student  to  under- 
stand— is  not  adequately  discussed.  To  do 
so,  no  doubt,  would  have  unduly  expanded 
the  present  work.  The  necessary  condensa- 
tion of  the  material  for  this  history  has  been 
accomplished  with  much  literary  skill,  and 
the  author's  good  taste  is  further  shown  by 
the  charity  displayed  in  the  discussion  of 
views  and  actions  of  which  he  does  not  ap- 
prove. 

*       *       * 

Across  the  Blockade 
By  Henry  N.  Brailsford.    Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Howe.     174  pp.    Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1-65. 

Mr.  Brailsford's  account  of  his  journeyings 
in  central  and  eastern  Europe  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  of  1919  shows  a 
been  observer  with  an  eye  for  the  significant 
even  in  such  elusive  material  as  the  talk 
of  fellow  travelers  and  the  posters  in  city 
streets.  His  chapters  on  Poland  are  helpful 
in  making  us  realize  that  the  change  in  the 
form  of  government  is  not  likely  to  revolu- 
tionize its  economic  and  social  life.  After 
all,  Poland  was  a  great  industrial  country 
before  the  war;  and  the  strangest  archaisms 
not  only  survived  but  flourished  in  the  midst 
of  modern  factories. 

The  political  use  of  Poland  by  the  western 
powers  as  a  barrier  to  the  East,  breaks  down 
not  only  because  there  is  no  possibility  within 
a  lifetime  to  westernize  this  country  so  as  to 
make  it  a  rampart  of  one  form  of  civiliza- 
tion in  defense  against  another,  but  also 
because  Poland  is  over-populated  and,  in 
spite  of  possible  encouragement  of  emigra- 
tion to  France  and  the  United  States,  would 
still  be  forced  to  retain  close  relations  both 
to  the  immediate  East  and  the  immediate 
West. 

In  Germany,  Mr.  Brailsford  was  im- 
pressed more  especially  with  the  dependence 
of  the  state  for  safety  and  order  on  the 
workers'  councils.  This  in  spite  of  all  the 
compromises  of  the  majority  socialists  and 
the  cooperation  of  bourgeois  parties  in  the 
government.  He  reviews  the  steps  by  which 
the  spontaneous  political  organization  of  the 
workers  in  these'  "  Soviets,"  though  frowned 
upon  not  only  by  upholders  of  the  old  order, 
but  also  by  the  leading  trade  unionists,  has 
become  a  reality  that  must  be  reckoned  with. 
The  weakness  of  the  present  government,  as 
he  sees  it,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
proceeded  far — at  the  time  of  his  writing 
hardly  at  all — with  a  program  of  socializa- 
tion and  so  has  failed  to  secure  the  confi- 
dence of  the  workers.  Even  among  the  non- 
workers  he  found  many  who  looked  upon 
the  indecision  of  the  government  in  that 
respect  as  a  danger. 

Very  interesting  are  the  author's  reflections 
on  the  actual  distribution  of  military  powei 
on  which  the  three  different  groups  within 
the  former  empire — the  government,  the  re- 
actionaries and  the  communists — can  count. 
The  implied  loyalties  of  normal  times,  he 
finds,  cannot  be  relied  upon;  and  it  will  de- 
pend on  the  political  action  of  these  three 
groups — and  of  the  Allies — rather  than  on 
statistically  correct  balances  of  present 
forces  at  their  disposal,  whether  the  con- 
stitutional   government   will    survive   or   one 


of  the  other  groups  will  be  able  to  carry 
through  a  successful  coup  d'etat.  The  pros- 
pects for  an  anti-democratic  counter-revolu- 
tion with  the  aid  of  the  remnants  of  the  pro- 
fessional army,  however,  seem  to  him  re- 
mote because  of  the  enormous  number  of  men 
imbued  with  the  democratic  ideal  who  have 
undergone  military  training. 

*  »       » 
Rhymes  of  a  Homesteader 

By  Elliott   C.   Lincoln.     Houghton   Mifflin 

Co.     79   pp.     Price  $1.50;   by  mail   of  the 

Survey  $1.65. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  Republic,  a 
well  known  humorous  writer  makes  fun  of  a 
book  of  poetry  which,  as  he  says,  "gets 
somewhere— poetry  that  gets  from  point  to 
point  directly,  and  poetry  that  is  supposed 
to  rhyme."  There  is  a  great  deal  of  this 
descriptive  verse,  written  by  entirely  unlit- 
erary  people,  and  most  of  it  abominable. 
The  sociologist,  however,  often  can  learn 
more  about  America  and  the  American  peo- 
ple from  this  homespun  verse  without  lit- 
erary distinction  than  from  the  smooth 
rhymes  that  flow  in  and  around  the  poetry 
reviews.  Eugene  Fields  was  the  outstanding 
master  of  the  homelier  craft.  A  successor 
of  his,  perhaps  superior  in  wealth  and 
charm  of  diction,  more  direct,  more  sensi- 
tive, is  Elliott  C.  Lincoln.  His  "rhymes" 
may  not  be  such  interesting  technical  stunts 
as  those  admired  by  the  younger  generation, 
but  they  are  genuine  expressions  of  experi- 
ences and  sentiments  which  are  distinctly 
American  and  will  delight  the  unsophisti- 
cated. 

*  *       * 
French  Fireside  Poetry 

Translations  and  introduction  by  M.  Beth- 
am-Edwards.  George  Allen  &  Unwin, 
Ltd.,  London.  87  pp.  By  mail  of  the 
Survey  $.70. 

"  Recitation,"  in  France,  "  is  cultivated 
both  as  a  domestic  accomplishment  and  as 
a  profession."  Some  of  the  pieces  included 
in  this  collection  have  been  heard  by  the 
translator  recited  at  rustic  weddings;  others 
are  popular  favorites  known  to  almost  every 
school  child.  The  authors  range  from  Flor- 
ian  (1755-1794)  to  Musset  and  Victor  Hugo, 
with  a  few  excursions  into  more  recent  times. 
Few  metric  translations  of  French  poetry  are 
successful,  and  the  present  anthology  is  no 
exception.  Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  for 
the  light  it  throws  on  the  soul  of  the  French 
people  and  for  the  learned  introduction  on  the 
place  of  poetry  in  French  life.  It  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  publishers  of  translated 
poetry  would  always  print  the  original  text 
with  it.  (I  note  the  Yale  University  Press 
has  done  this  with  Claudel's  new  book  of 
poems.) 

*  *       » 

Landscape  Architecture — a  Classification 
Scheme 
By  Henry  Vincent  Hubard  and  Theodora 
Kimball.  Harvard  University  Press.  132 
pp.  Paper  bound.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.65. 

Similar  in  scope  and  method  to  the  city 
planning  classification  by  Miss  Kimball  and 
Professor  Pray,  of  which  a  new  edition  was 
published  not  long  ago,  the  present  work  is 
based  on  the  practical  experience  of  the 
Harvard  School  of  Landscape  Architecture 
which  has  the  largest  and  most  used  library 
on  this  subject  in  the  world.  Incidentally 
this  thorough  piece  of  work  should  be  of 
interest  to  others  concerned  with  the  classi- 
fication of  material  of  a  sociological  as  well 
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THE   following,   among  other  scientific   publications 
and  charts,  may  be  had  by  scientific  and  medical  man 
upon  application  to — 

The  PRUDENTIAL 

The  Chances  of  Death  and  the  Ministry  of  Health,  1914, 

On  the  Physical  Care  of  Children,  1915, 

A  Plan  for  a  More  Effective  Federal  and  State  Health 
Administration,  1918. 

Pauper  Burials  and  the  Interment  of  the  Dead  in  Large 
Cities,  1919, 

Methods  and  Results  of  National  Health  Insurance  in 
Great  Britain,  1920, 

Poor  Law  Aspects  of  National  Health  Insurance,  1920, 


Tuberculosis 

Malaria 

Influenza 


Also  these  Charts: 

Scarlet   Fever  Measles  Leprosy 

Infant    Mortality  Whooping    Cough  Cancer 

Diphtheria  Typhoid  Fever  Accidents 

The     Prudential    Insurance 
Company  of  America 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
Forrest  P.  Dryden.  Pres.         Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  COUNTY  JAIL 

The   County  Jail   System 
Substitutes    for  the  County   Jail 
Misdemeanants   and   Felons — An   Out- 
grown   Classification 
Individualization      of      misdemeanants 
Through    a    Unified    Correctional 
System 

By  Stuart  A.   Queen,  Ph.D. 

formerly  Secretary,  California  State  Board 

of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

180  pages,  $1.50 

GEO.  BANTA  PUBLISHING  CO.       Menasha,  Wis. 


To    Readers    of    The   Survey 

SOCIAL  HYMNS 

May    now    be    obtained    in    paper 
covers  at  $35  per  100. 

Sample  copy  for  examination  25c. 
A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  30  Irving  PI.,  N.  Y. 


LABOR  LAWS  of  SOVIET  RUSSIA 

New  Edition,  with  an  Introduction  on 
the  "  Basic  Character  of  the  Soviet  Labor 
Law,"  by  the  Russian  Soviet  Government 
Bureau.  Even  those  who  have  purchased 
our  earlier  edition  of  these  laws  will  need 
to  have  this  new  issue.  All  the  earlier 
features,  including  the  answer  to  Mr. 
William  C.  Redfield,  have  been  retained. 
Paper  Cover,  52  pages,  price  ten  cents. 
Special    Rates   for    Quantities 

44  SOVIET  RUSSIA  " 

110  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Room  304 
Are  you  reading  the  Weekly  Soviet  Russia? 


The  School  of  Social  Work 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

A    Department    of  Simmons    College 


THE  ONE-YEAR  PROGRAMME  BEGINS 

SEPTEMBER    20 

Class     and    practice    work    correlated 


Preparation  for  social  work. — 
with  families  ; 
for  children  ; 
in  hospitals  ; 
with  the  handicapped  ; 
through  neighborhood  and  community  ; 
in  industry  ; 
in  research. 

A  SECOND  OR  ADVANCED  YEAR  PROGRAMME 
IN  MEDICAL-SOCIAL  SERVICE.  IN  NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD WORK  AND  IN  WORK  WITH  FAMILIES 
OR.FOR  CHILDREN  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  20. 

Address  the  Director,   18  Somerset  St.,  Boston 


A  Study  of  Commercial  Recreation 

Motion  Pictures  as  a  Phase  of  Com- 
mercialized Amusements 

BY    JOHN   J.   PHELAN,  Ph.D. 

The  Most  Popular  Subjeot  Today.     Tremte* 
in    the   Moit   scientific  Manner. 

2»2   pauet.    Survey  Serin*  111.    Prioe  |2.00 
LITTLE  BOOK  PUBLISHING  CO 

1915  Jefferson   Avenue,   Toledo,  Ohio 


as  technical  character;  for  to  the  usual  diffi- 
culty of  creating  a  system  fitted  in  advance 
to  contain  every  progress  in  the  subject  field, 
there  is  added  in  their  case  the  even  greater 
difficulty  of  frequently  changing  fundamental 
conceptions. 

To  the  specialist,  this  classification  may  be 
a  stimulus  for  the  extension  of  his  knowledge 
and  interests,  as  he  sees  grouped  together 
with  convincing  logic  matters  which  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  have  in  consideration  when 
working  on  some  specific  project.  Other 
social  arts  and  sciences  are  even  more  in 
need  of  a  Miss  Kimball  to  exhibit  their  own 
work  to  them  in  its  various  ramifications  and 
relationships. 


The  Place  of  Science  in  Modern  Civiliza- 
tion  and  Other  Essays 

By    Thorstein    Veblen.      B.    W.    Huebsch. 

509  pp.     Price  $3  ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$3.25. 

Fourteen  articles  from  periodicals  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  about  twenty  years  are 
here  reprinted  to  supplement  the  more  fa- 
miliar larger  works  of  Professor  Veblen. 
Several  of  them  are  on  academically  impor- 
tant topics  which,  nevertheless,  the  more  gen- 
eral public  that  has  become  interested  in  the 
author's  theories  can  afford  to  skip.  Others 
deal  with  fundamental  issues  which  the  lay- 
man should  try  to  understand.  Among  these 
we  would  class  the  three  papers  on  the  pre- 
conceptions of  economic  science  which  dem- 
onstrate the  shifts  in  the  boundaries  of  that 
science,  and  especially  the  newer  emphasis 
on  its  human  aspects.  The  author's  excur- 
sions into  anthropology  and  "  natural  philos- 
ophy "  are  evidence  of  a  range  of  interests 
which,  by  its  extent,  explains  the  originality 
of  his  thinking  on  topics  falling  more  imme- 
diately within  the  scope  of  the  student  of 
economics. 


International  Waterways 

By    Paul     Morgan     Ogilvie.       Macmillan 

Co.    424  pp.     Price  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $3.25. 

If  the  protracted  peace  negotiations  have 
contributed  to  "  bamboozle "  the  ordinary 
citizen  and  make  him  uncertain  in  regard  to 
principles  of  international  relationships  upon 
which  previously  he  had  strong,  though  pos- 
sibly ill  formed,  opinions,  they  have  also 
given  rise  to  an  expository  literature  of  in- 
ternational law  which  will  be  of  great  value 
long  after  immediate  disputes  have  been  for- 
gotten. Dr.  Ogilvie's  survey  of  the  law  re- 
larting  to  international  waterways  belongs  to 
this  category.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  one 
describing  the  "  evolution  of  the  principle  of 
international  waterways,"  the  other  a  refer- 
ence manual  of  existing  conventions  and 
laws  applying  to  inland  waterways. 


Their  Son.    The  Necklace 

By  Eduardo  Zamacois.     Boni  &  Liveright. 
186  pp.     Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.45. 
Plays 

By  Jacinto  Benavente.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  309  pp.  Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of 
the    Survey  $2.25- 

In  these  two  volumes  the  American  reader 
is  offered  translations  from  the  foremost 
short  story  writer  and  the  foremost  drama- 
tist of  contemporary  Spain.  Both  of  them 
present  Spanish  character  and  Spanish  so- 
cial life  with  a  realism  which  is  the  more 
valuable  because  of  the  extraordinary  mis- 
conception of  these  which  prevails  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Of  the  two  stories  by  Zamacois,  one  givei 
a  picture  of  the  life  of  the  people,  seen  with 

[Continued  on  page  355] 
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Social  Workers! 

Are  you  satisfied  with  your 
preparation  for  work? 


To  do  effective  social  case  work  you 
need  a  solid  foundation  laid  through 
careful  training  under  supervision.  If 
you  are  a  college  graduate,  you  can  get 
such  a  course  of  study  combined  with 
practical  experience  at  the 

School  of  Applied 
Social  Sciences 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Payment  during  training  is  made  to  a 
limited  number  of  students 


WRITE 
JAMES  ELBERT  CUTLER,  Ph.D.,  Dean 


Chautauqua  Institution 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
Forty-seventh  Annual  Assembly 

Formal    Opening     July    1 

Opening   Summer   Schools July   3 

Symposium  "  Educational   Problems  of  Today  " July  5-10 

Conference  of  Mayors  of  New  York  State July  9 

Celebration  of  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary July   12-17 

Exhibit  of  Paintings  and  Sculpture  by  St.  Louis  Artists, 

July  13-30 

Annual   Prize   Spelling   Match July  14 

Symposium    "Industrial   Problems   of  America" July   19-24 

Woman's  Federation   Day July   19 

C.  E.  S.  C.  Rally  Day July  24 

Music  Week  Symphony   Orchestra  Concerts July  26-31 

Symposium  "  Aftermath  of  the  War  in  Europe  "...  .August  2-7 

Old    First    Night August  3 

Country  Fair August  7 

Symposium   "Women's   Activities  in  the  New  Era  "..Aug.  9-14 

Annual  Exhibition  School  of  Physical  Education August  9 

Denominational    Day August   11 

Grange    Day August  14 

Closing   Summer   Schools August  13 

Symposium    "  Americanization  " August  16-21 

Open  Forum   School   of  Methods August  16-27 

Recognition  Day  for  Home  Readers August   18 

National    Army    Day August  21 

Symposium    "  The    Church's   Responsibility  ";    Open    Forum 

School   of  Methods;   Foreign  Missions  Institute.  .Aug.  23-28 
Closing    Day    August  29 

NEW  YORK   SYMTHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Six    weeks   beginning   July    1 

For  information  address  Press  Dept. 

CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTION 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 


To  Social  Workers: — 


Your  vote  is  asked  upon  a  vital 
issue. 

Shall  the  National  Social  Work- 
ers' Exchange  close  its  doors? 

Upon  your  reply  and  that  of 
other  social  workers  depends  the 
continuance  of  the  Exchange. 

The  Exchange  is  the  only  national  per- 
sonnel service  for  social  workers.  Its 
work  is  unique.  It  is  a  clearing  house  of 
information  ;  it  stands  for  equitable  con- 
ditions of  employment ;  it  seeks  to  put 
the  right  worker  in  the  right  place ;  it 
recruits  new  workers  and  encourages 
adequate  professional  training. 

The  Exchange  is  a  cooperative  venture 
by  social  workers  for  social  workers. 
Since  191 8  it  has  charged  no  fees  or 
commissions.  It  has  depended  upon 
membership  dues  and  contributions  for 
support.  Owing  to  greatly  increased  de- 
mands, expenses  have  doubled.  Receipts 
have  not  increased  correspondingly. 
There  is  a  deficit. 

Substantial  contributions  can  be  se- 
cured, but  only  upon  condition  that  social 
workers  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  Exchange,  by  contributing 
to  its  support  immediately.  $15,000  in 
membership  dues  and  pledges  is  needed 
at  once  if  the  Exchange  is  to  continue. 

Vote  "  Yes,"  sign  this  ballot  and  send 
with  your  membership  dues  or  pledge  for 
1920,  at  once. 

BOARD  OF   DIRECTORS: 

C.  C.  Carstens  Gertrude  Vaile 

Frank  J.  Bruno  Mrs.  Richard  S. 
Karl  de  Schweinitz  Childs 

John  M.  Glenn  Walter  E.  Meyer 

Edna  L.  Foley  Mrs.  William    Lowell 
Mary  Van  Kleeck  Putnam 

M.  Edith  Campbell  John  E.  Ransom 

Mary  Vida  Clark  Mrs.  George  T.  Rice 

James  S.  Cushman  Elmer  Scott 

Richard   H.   Edwards  Frank  D.   Watson 

Gertrude   Hill  Faith    Wyatt 

Mrs.  Alexander  Philip  P.  Jacobs 

Kohut  Porter  R.  Lee 

Use  This  Ballot 

THE  NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 

130  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City 

I vote   "  yes  "    for   the   continuance 

of  the  Exchange  and  promise  my  membership  for  the  year  1920. 
Sustaining  membership,  $5.00-$10.00.  Active  membership,  $3.00 
(Kindly  check  your  choice.) 

Name     

Address     
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THAT  WOMEN 
SHALL  THINK! 

"  Women  do  not  listen.  They 
take  for  granted  that  they  know  what 
is  to  be  said,"  commented  a  shrewd 
chairwoman  to  a  large  group  of 
women  who  were  obviously  letting 
'  the  other  fellow  '  think  about  the 
question  of  the  moment. 

You  have  heard  the  ayes  and  nays 
of  thousands  of  women  voiced  with- 
out thought  of  consequences. 

What  about  woman's  responsibil- 
ity towards  industrial  problems, 
towards  international  relationships; 
what  is  her  philosophy  about  educa- 
tion, religion,  health,  politics? 

Women  who  are  informed,  think. 
They  act  and  vote  through  convic- 
tion, not  emotion. 

That  women  shall  think  is  the  pur- 
pose of  The  Association  Monthly, 
published  by  The  Woman's  Press. 
This  magazine  will  give  from  month 
to  month  a  cross-section  of  the 
thought  and  program  of  women 
toward  a  better  world.  It  will  equip 
you  for  clear  thinking  and  leader- 
ship. 

Subscription  price  the  year,  $1.50 
In  combination  with  The  Survey,  $4.50 


THE  ASSOCIATION  MONTHLY 

600  Lexington  Avenue  New  York 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to 

[     ]  The  Association  Monthly.    Enclosed  $ 

[     ]  The  Association     Monthly     and     The     Survey. 
Enclosed  $ 


Name  . 
Address 
City  ... 
State   .. 


B 


UT  can  we  get  it  across  to  the 
Public? 


We  may  know  that  a  growing  per- 
centage of  the  families  coming  to  us, 
do  so  for  non-financial  reasons — that 
it  is  because  they  are  in  social  diffi- 
culty without  sufficient  resources  with- 
in or  without  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems. 

Maybe  we  see  it  but  do  our  tenement 
neighbors  concede  that  broad  a  func- 
tion to  us  or  do  we  still  represent  the 
Capital  R  in  Rent,  Rations  or  Rai- 
ment to  them? 

Carmela — age  13 — is  an  argument  on  our 
side;  "Hello  Miss  B."  she  said,  sticking  her 
head  around  the  office  door  one  night  long 
after  closing  time,  "I  gutta  see  yuh  quick, 
I  ain't  forgot  yuh  since  we  moved  away  and 
1  know  youse  is  the  only  one  kin  help  me.  I 
got  a  little  kid  outside  what's  running  away 
from  home.  When  I  wuz  buying  off  the 
pushcart  I  sees  Pasqualena  bawling,  with  a 
bundle  under  her  arm — sez  she's  beatin'  it 
because  they're  all  so  mean  to  her,  so  I  had  a 
dime  left  and  gits  her  to  come  down  here  on 
the  subway  cause  I  felt  sure  youse  wuz  the 
only  one  that  ud  know  what  to  do." 

Weeping  Pasqualena  was  brought  in  and 
heads  of  11,  13,  and  28  got  together.  It 
ended  a  week  later  when  the  little  Italian, 
clinging  desperately  to  the  hand  of  Miss  B,  in 
court,  was  told  by  the  Judge  she  need  not  go 
home  to  her  parents,  whose  improper  guard- 
dianship   was  proved. 

No,  it  wasn't  a  question  of  relief,  nor  was  it  with  Mr. 
H.  whose  wife  died  when  the  fifth  baby  came  and  he  was 
left  alone  with  four  motherless  children  under  ten.  He 
was  earning  high  wages  enough  but  the  only  plan  he 
could  work  out  was  to  ask  his  bachelor  brother-in-law 
a  night  watchman,  to  live  in  the  home — one  man  caring 
for  the  children  day  time  and  the  other  at  night.  When 
the  C.  0.  S.  visitor  arrived  one  of  them  was  actually  at 
the  sewing  machine  trying  to  mend  a  child's  torn  gar- 
ment. 

How  then  shall  we  spell  the  task  of  the  modern 
family  Social  Worker?  Well  let's  cap  the  letter  "A"  in 
adjustment  and  if  we  admit  relief  at  all,  her  "r"  must  be 
modest  and  retiring 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


105  East  22d  Street 


New  York 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

{Continued  from  page  352] 
clear  and  understanding  eyes  and  rendered 
with  a  sympathy  that  springs  from  obvious 
intimacy  with  its  social  setting.  This  au- 
thor has  been  compared  to  both  Balzac  and 
Maupassant;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  his 
nearest  double  in  French  fiction  would  be 
Anatole  France,  with  whom  he  has  in  com- 
mon not  only  the  qualities  already  named 
but  also  a  fine  irony  which  directs  the  thought 
of  the  reader  to  fundamental  ills  in  present- 
day  social   relationships. 

Benavente  is  sometimes  called  the  Spanish 
Shaw;  but  there  is  really  very  little  simi- 
larity in  the  methods  of  the  two  writers; 
there  is  some  in  their  choice  of  subjects,  but 
such  similarity  is  inevitable  in  two  play- 
wrights who  take  their  material  from  the 
deepest  channels  in  the  stream  of  contem- 
porary life.  We  were  led  to  an  interest  in 
this  book  by  a  review  in  the  Dial  which 
refers  to  a  satirical  play  on  organized  char- 
ity entitled  The  Evil  Doers  of  Good;  that 
play,  however,  is  not  included  in  the  pres- 
ent  collection. 

Only  one  of  the  plays  included,  The  Gov- 
ernor's Wife,  is  directly  concerned  with 
social  interests.  It  gives  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  appalling  political  conditions  in  a 
typical  small  city  where  different  adminis- 
trations follow  each  other  with  such  rapid- 
ity that  real  power  and  executive  policy  real- 
ly rest  with  permanent  sub-officials  of  pretty 
low  standards.  The  national  government's 
drift  from  one  crisis  into  another  is  here 
reflected  in  a  municipal  setting.  This  play 
and  Autumnal  Roses  have  the  further  in- 
terest of  providing  close  views  of  the  cur- 
rent social  and  moral  notions  in  the  "higher" 
reaches  of  the  middle  class.  Though  sug- 
gested more  than  actually  set  forth,  these 
notions  explain  much  of  the  social  unrest  of 
the  country. 

•     •     • 

These  Things  Shall  Be 

By  George  Lansbury.  Swarthmore  Press, 
Ltd.,  London.  79  pp.  Paper  bound.  Price 
Is-  6d ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.60. 

Lansbury  has  been  much  criticized  of  late, 
not  least  by  some  of  his  socialist  colleagues, 
for  his  advocacy  of  direct  action  as  a  method 
of  advancing  the  nationalization  of  indus- 
tries. The  present  small  volume  is  not  in 
defence  of  this  or  any  other  particular  pro- 
posal but  in  illumination  of  the  author's  life 
purpose — one  to  which,  even  the  most  bitter 
enemies  of  the  editor  of  the  Labor  Herald 
must  admit,  he  has  been  steadfast  in  spite 
of  changes  of  view  on  specific  points  of 
tactics.     He  says: 

I  defy  anyone  to  live,  as  I  have  lived  for 
fifty  years  of  my  life,  in  the  heart  of  East 
London  without  becoming  a  red-hot  advocate 
of  revolutionary  change,  unless  self-interest 
or  indolence  blinds  the  power  of  understanding. 

Lansbury's  strength  and  his  power  with 
the  masses  is  his  outright  sincerity  and  the 
depth  of  his  religious  motive.  The  present 
book  is  a  religious  treatise.  It  is  charitable 
to  opponents,  denounces  violence  except  as 
a  last  resort  of  the  oppressed,  preaches  love 
and  fellowship  as  the  only  enduring  bonds 
of  social  life.  Though  a  communist  in  his 
general  philosophy,  Lansbuiy  insists  over 
and  over  again  in  the  need  of  individual 
conversion  to  the  tenets  of  Christianity.  For 
our  industrial  troubles  he  sees  no  other  final 
solution  than  that  of  treating  all  work  as 
social  service  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Once  an  ardent  anti-Royalist  (following 
Charles  Dilke,  Charles  Bradlaugh  and  Jo- 
seph Chamberlain — all  of  whom  changed 
their  mind  in  the  course  of  time)  he  no 
longer  attaches  much  importance  to  the  out- 
ward forms  of  government  but  preache>- 
honesty,  service,  humility,  love  as  the  foun- 
dations of  a  sounder  social  order.        B.  L. 
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Building  Better  Men  and  Women 

Medart  Playground  Equipment  and  modern  healthful  playgrounds 
promote  the  development  of  clean,  vigorous,  right-thinking  men  and 
women. 

Builders  for  50  years  of  every  kind  of  gymnasium  apparatus  foi 
men,  the  Medart  Company  has  naturally  taken  and  held  the  leader- 
ship in  the  playground  movement  and  the  perfecting  of  playground 
equipment  rightly  fitted  to  train  the  growing  childhood  of  today. 
Catalog  "  L "  and  suggestions  for  playground  installations  will  b» 
tent  if  requested  on  your  letterhead. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO. 

Potomac  and  DeKalb  Sts.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


TOOL  OUTFITS  AND 
BENCHES 

FOR    HOME   AND    INSTITUTIONAL   USE 

We  have  just  issued  a  special  catalog  of  this  line  which 

we  will  send  without  charge  to  those  interested. 

Please  mention  Catalog  No.  190. 

Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Factory  Supplies 
New  York,  Since  1848  4th  Avenue  and  13th  Street 


READ  the  SURVEY  every  WEEK 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  information  on  social  and  industrial 
movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for  the 
Survey  "  follows  up." 

The  StnmiY,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York 

I  enclose  $4  for  a  year's  subscription — 52  issues.  S-6-5-20 

Will  send  $4  on (date). 

Vame    

*  ddress    


_ 


_ 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

"  My  only  objection  to  Survey  advertisement!  is  that  usually  they  bring  too  many 
replies." — J.  P.  8.,  Jr.,  Conn.   Children's  Aid  Society. 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,   14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8   cents   per   word   or   initial,    including   the   address   or 
box  number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.    Discounts  on   request. 
Periodicals,  Current  Pamphlets,  see  opposite  page. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE   SURVEY 


112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS   WANTED 

AN  EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OFFERING 
EXCELLENT  POSSIBILITIES  FOR 
REMUNERATION  IN  SPARE  OR 
WHOLE  TIME— An  organization  would 
like  to  get  in  touch  with  a  number  of  per- 
sons qualified  to  interview  people  with  a 
view  of  interesting  them  in  a  very  digni- 
fied and  unusual  project  planned  to  promote 
the  cause  of  social  progress.  Address  3543 
Survey. 

POSITION  open  for  experienced  Recre- 
ation and  Girls'  Club  worker  in  a  large 
Christian  Organization  in  Massachusetts. 
References  required.     Box  3545  Survey. 

WANTED :  Matron.  Jewish  woman 
with  child  caring  experience  preferred. 
State  education,  experience  and  salary  ex- 
pectation. Apply  to  the  Superintendent, 
Hebrew  Orphans  Home,  12th  St.  and 
Green  Lane,  Phila.,  Pa. 

DIETITIANS,  superintendents,  cafeteria 
managers,  governesses,  matrons,  house- 
keepers. Miss  Richards,  Box  5,  East  Provi- 
dence, Boston,  Fridays,  11  to  1,  16  Jackson 
Hall,  Trinity  Court.  Address  Providence, 
Box  5  East. 

WANTED  immediately:  capable  and 
intelligent  middle  aged  woman  for  matron 
of  Boarding  House  for  Factory  Girls. 
Must  be  interested  in  girls  between  ages 
16  and  25.  Terms  $30  or  $40  per  month 
and  home.  Apply  at  once  to  Mrs.  J.  A. 
McCormick,  106  W.  Watauga  Avenue, 
Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

WANTED :  A  woman  Manager  for 
Orphanage.  Write  T.  W.  Callaway, 
Macon,  Ga. 

FINANCIAL  SECRETARY  for  social 
welfare  agency.  Wanted  a  man  of  expe- 
rience and  capacity.  Suitable  salary  for 
satisfactory  person.     Box  3529  Survey. 

WANTED :  A  young  man  or  woman 
capable  of  taking  charge  of  the  work  of 
the  United  Jewish  Charities  at  Hartford, 
Conn.  Must  be  competent  and  able  to  speak 
Yiddish.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  creative 
work  for  one  who  is  interested  in  humanity. 
Address  with  full  particulars  and  state 
references.  Benjamin  L.  Haas,  152  State 
Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

WANTED:  Leader  for  a  Young  Peo- 
ple's Society  on  Sunday  morning  by  a 
prominent  Jewish  Temple  in  New  York 
City.  Requirements :  Good  education  in 
general  and  Jewish  subjects  as  well  as 
knowledge  of  Social  Service.  Attractive 
personality.  Salary.  State  qualifications 
and  experience.    Box  3530  Survey. 

A  MATRON  for  a  small  house  for 
delinquent  girls  on  parole  in  New  York 
City.  Reply  to  F.  W.  B.,  Box  31,  Pleasant- 
ville,   New  York. 


WANTED :  Young  man  or  woman,  with 
educational  background  and  some  experi- 
ence in  case  work,  to  assist  in  special  studies 
and  investigations,  committee  work  and 
publicity.  Offers  excellent  opportunity  to 
train  for  executive  position.  Address,  giv- 
ing qualifications  and  salary  expected ;  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  Social  Welfare  League, 
Rochester,   N.   Y. 

WANTED:  A  trained  nurse  to  take 
entire  charge  of  children's  institution  in 
New  York  City.  Executive  ability  re- 
quired. Please  write  A.  H.  B.,  116  East 
37th  Street,  New  York  City. 

WANTED :  Two  attendants  and  woman 
to  care  for  store-room  in  children's  insti- 
tution in  New  York  City.  Required  at 
once.  Apply  to  E.  G.  R.,  297  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

WANTED :  Case  consultant  for  large 
Jewish  family  agency.  Work  under  ideal 
conditions.  Only  experts  and  persons  of 
unusual  training  and  ability  need  apply. 
State  education,  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected-     Address  3390  Survey. 

WANTED:  Head  resident  settlement 
worker,  West  Side  Social  Center,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  This  settlement  organized  by 
late  Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  is  maintained 
by  First  Congregational  Church.  For  in- 
formation, address  C.  S.  Plumb,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

WANTED:  New  York  City  position 
(not  immediate),  trained  craftswoman  to 
teach  weaving,  basketry,  and  supervise  de- 
signing and  dyeing.  Answer  giving  train- 
ing, experience,  etc.    Address  3519  Survey. 

FOUR  young  college  men  each  about 
28  years  old,  members  of  our  selling 
organization,  are  now  in  Pittsburgh  taking 
an  eleven  weeks'  intensive  course  in  life 
insurance  salesmanship  at  Carnegie  Tech. 
If  you  know  a  bright  young  college  man 
of  Christian  character,  serious  purpose  in 
life  and  probable  selling  ability  who  might 
be  interested  in  a  possible  future  oppor- 
tunity similar  to  the  above  have  him  get  in 
touch  with  us.  His  subsequent  business 
connection  would  be  as  salesman  with  the 
New  York  City  agency  of  the  Provident 
Life  &  Trust  Company.  On  account  of 
office  space  limitations,  we  must  for  the 
present  limit  our  selections  to  three  men 
who  in  our  judgment  give  the  greatest 
promise  of  successful  development.  This 
is  an  unusual  opportunity  for  the  right  men 
to  become  associated  with  one  of  the  best 
trained  and  highest  grade  selling  organiza- 
tions in  the  country.  Graham  C.  Wells, 
General  Agent,  714  Singer  Building,  New 
York  City. 


SITUATION  WANTED  as  manager  of 
institution  _  for  young  children.  Graduate 
nurse,  active,  ambitious.  Good  vision  in 
building  and  planning.  Preference  to  a 
newly  establishing  institution  in  process  of 
building.  Well  acquainted  with  publicity 
methods.  Best  references.  Box  3541 
Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER:  Seven  years  ex- 
perience ;  four  with  one  family  case  work 
agency,  speaks  several  foreign  languages, 
desires  experience  in  another  city.  Box 
3542  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  boys'  worker  wants  in- 
stitutional or  kindred  position.  Box  3532 
Survey. 

BOYS'       SUPERVISOR       (Ex-Service 

man)    desirous  of  obtaining  a  position  for 
the  summer  months.     Box  3540  Survey. 

BECAUSE  OF  CHANGE  in  our  pro- 
gram, we  wish  to  find  position  for  a 
member  of  our  staff.  He  has  had  experi- 
ence as  executive  and  as  community  or- 
ganizer. Also  five  years  in  case  work  in  an 
immigrant  industrial  community.  Ad- 
dress 3544  Survey. 

WANTED :  By  a  man  of  experience,  43, 
position  as  superintendent  of  child-caring 
institution,  or  director  child-welfare  work, 
after  September  1st.  Best  references.  Ad- 
dress 3521  Survey. 

A  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE  wishes 
an  industrial  or  institutional  position  in  the 
West,  where  an  opportunity  for  con- 
structive and  preventive  work  is  given. 
Accustomed  to  giving  health  talks  to  chil- 
dren, and  addressing  groups  of  people. 
No  strictly  county  or  hospital  work 
wanted.  Box  3546  Survey. 
^ ^ ^ — ^™ — -^-^— ^— ^— 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  WANTED:  Tremendous 
demand  for  teachers — practically  all  sub- 
jects, all  sections  of  the  United  States — 
public  and  private  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Fisk  Teachers  Agency,  Steger 
Building,  Chicago. 


TOURS  &  TRAVEL 


FOR     BOYS 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 

GRADUATE  of  University  Kindergarten 
training  school,  desires  position  in  children's 
work.  Two  years  institutional  experience. 
At  present  Cottage  Mother  in  Jewish 
Orphanage.     Address  3504  Survey. 


TRIP  TO 
EUROPE^ 

Manager:    Matthieu  Jetteur.   M.A., 

Ashevllle  School,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Directors:  Jack  Reardon,  B.A.,  of  Taft  School; 
Theodore  Johnson,  M.A.,  of  Bingham  School; 
S.   E.   Culver,   M.A.,  of  Hotchkiss  School. 

Announcement   on  request   to  Mr.   Jetteur. 

ROUGH    IT    IN   COLORADO 

College  graduate,  age  26,  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  Rockj;  Mountain  National  (Etes) 
Park  trails  and  fishing,  and  owning  cabin  near 
the  park,  desires  to  fill  two  vacancies  in  party 
of  five  young  men  to  "  rough  it  "  for  the  sum- 
mer. Cost  $20  per  week.  For  particulars, 
addrpss 

WALDO  W.  NORRIS,  La  Salle,  Colorado 


MISCELLANEOUS 

LITERARY  WORKER— Index  the  best 
you  read  in  books  and  file  clippings  almost 
automatically.  Inexpensive.  (Topical  and 
Textual  Index  for  Bible  Students.)  Index 
Co..  East  Haddam,  Conn. 


FURNISHED   APARTMENTS 

TO  SUBLET— In  Fifth  Avenue  hotel, 
overlooking  park,  2  rooms  and  bath  and  4 
rooms  and  2  baths,  furnished,  reasonable 
rent,  June  1  to  September  30.  Telephone 
Mrs.  Morgenthau,  Plaza  3700,  Room  1313. 
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WELL  FURNISHED  seven-room  apart- 
ment opposite  Columbia.  June-Sept.  15. 
Private  Phone,  piano.  $175  per  month. 
425  West   118th  St.,  Morningside  6871. 


LECTURES 

RABBI  EMANUEL  STERNHEIM  will 
make  a  limited  number  of  lecture  engage- 
ments. For  rates,  subjects,  and  open  dates, 
address  Rabbi  Sternheim,  Sioux  Citv.  Iowa. 


SUMMER  COTTAGES 
Kennebunk  Beach,   Maine 

For    Rent,    Furnished.      Summer    cottages,    $500 
to   $1,000.     Apply  to  Geo.  J.  Wentworth. 

ELEVEN-ROOM  HOUSE,  newly  reno- 
vated,  large  grounds,  near  station,  forty-five 
minutes  from  42nd  Street,  two  baths,  mod- 
ern conveniences,  furnished  or  unfurnished, 
season  or  year.    Address  3516  Survey. 

RESORTS 

GOLDTHWAITE  INN 
On   Great   South  Bay,   Heliport.   L.   I. 
Cool,     comfortable,    charming     Family    Resort. 
Table  supplied  from  own   farm.      Sports — sail- 
ing, fishing,  ocean  bathing,  golf,  tennis. 


BUY  YOUR   BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all  current  publications 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 

Factory  Work  for  Girls.  By  Margaret  Hod- 
gen.  Price,  85  cents.  Woman's  Press,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 

An  Idea  That  Grew.  By  Genevieve  Fox.  Price, 
20  cents.  Woman's  Press,  600  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York. 

Motion  Picture  Catalogs  :  The  Best  Motion 
Pictures  for  Church  and  Semi-Religious  En- 
tertainments, a  Garden  of  American  Motion 
Pictures,  25  cents  each  ;  the  Best  Motion 
Pictures  on  Americanism,  free.  The  Na- 
tional Board  of  Review,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

The  Soviet  of  Deer  Island,  Boston  Harbor. 
The  story  of  the  deportation  raids  in  New 
England.  Price  15  cents.  New  England 
Civil  Liberties  Committee,  44  Edge  Hill  Road, 
Brookline,  Mass. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Conscience  of  the  Civi- 
lized World  (against  lynching).  Illus- 
trated. National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by 
the  National  Liberal  Immigration  League, 
Box  116,  Station  F,  New  York  City. 

>'niui  Welfare  Handbook..  Contains  informa- 
tion of  value  to  health  officers,  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  teachers,  librarians,  visiting 
nurses  and  social  workers.  Illustrates  all 
the  educational  panels  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Association,  Inc.,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  36  pages  9x12,  60 
■ents,  postpaid. 

The  Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 
By  Francis  H.  McLean.  From  author,  130 
East  22nd  street,  New  York.  Price,  75 
cents. 

Psychological  Analysis,  with  Case  Stud- 
ies. By  Margaret  J.  Hamilton,  4057  So. 
Figueroa  St.,  Lob  Angeles,  Cal.     Price  75  cts. 

The  Fundamentals  ot  Citizenship.  Recon- 
struction pamphlet  No.  6.  National  Catholic 
War  Council,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Credit  Onions.  Free  on  request  to  Maes. 
Credit  Union  Assn.,  5  Park  Square. 


SUMMER  INSTITUTES  IN  JEWISH  SOCIAL  SERVICE  CONDUCTED 
UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  FEDERATED  JEWISH  CHARITIES 
OF  BOSTON.  Maurice  B.  Hexter,  Executive  Director.  The  Federated  Jew- 
ish Charities  of  Boston,  Mass.,  announces  a  series  of  seven  intensive  training 
courses  of  three  weeks  each  for  Jewish  communal  workers  and  volunteers  from 
July  6  to  27.  Institutes,  covering  basic  principles  and  methods,  wsits  to  a  selected 
group  of  social  agencies  of  Boston,  and  concentrated  field  work,  will  be  offered 
in  the  following  fields:  Child  Welfare;  Delinquency;  Family  Case  Work;  Rec- 
reation; Health  and  Medical  Social  Service;  Social  Research  and  Statistics;  and 
Jewish  Education.  The  Institutes  will  be  in  general  charge  of  social  workers 
of  the  highest  professional  standing.  Special  accommodations  will  be  provided 
for  out-of-town  students.  For  details  as  to  dates,  courses,  fees,  etc.,  address 
Maurice  B.  Hexter,  25  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Domestic  Science 

HOME-STUDY  COURSES 

Cooking,  Sewing,  Diet,  Nursing,  etc.  For  teachers, 
social  workers,  Institutional  managers,  dietitians, 
home-makers,  etc.  Which?  Illustrated  100-page  book- 
let, "  THE  PROFESSION  OF  HOME-MAKING." 
•ent  on  request. 
BULLETINS:    Five-Cent    Meals.    10c:    Food    Value* 

10c;  Free-HaDd  Cooking,   10c 
tM.SCHOOL OF  HOME  ECONOMICS.  519  W.  «ftli Sl..Chicago 


THE  FAMILY 

A  Monthly  Periodical 
for  Social  Case  Workers 

Bate:  $1.50  year 

American  Association  for 

Organizing    Family    Social    Work 

130  East  28d  Street  New  York  City 


COMMUNITY  WORKERS 

everywhere  are  using 

Technique  of  Social  Surveys 

By  Dr.  M.  C.  Elmer 

Price,  $1.25  Postpaid 
THE   UNIVERSITY   PRINTING    CO. 
1405    University    Ave.,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 


QPF  A  K"  F  i?  d  •   We  assist   in   preparing  ape 
•J*   ljrt!Yljl\vJ  •    Cjai  articles,  papers, 
es,    debates.      Expert,    scholarly    service 


RESHARCH      BTTRRdr. 


apers,  speech 

Authors 

ROO    Fifth    Avenue.     New    York 


ROSICRUCIAN  CHRISTIANITY  LECTURES 

No.     1    "  The    Riddle    of    Life    and    Death." 
No.    2    "  Where    Are    the    Dead?  " 

Ten  Cents  Each,  Postfree. 
The  Rosicrucian  Fellowship,  Box  9,  Oceanside,  California 


MARRIAGE  feSgA* 

Annie  Besant,  an 
Intensely  interesting  Brochure,  25c.  The 
Scarlet  Review  No.  1 ,  25c  each  Diana,  a  Psy- 
cho-Physiological Sex  Essay,  25c.  The  Cruci- 
ble (agnostic),  4  different  samples,  10c. 

RAYMER'S  OLD  BOOK   STORE 

1330  First  Ave.  -  -  Seattle,  Wash. 


PERIODICALS 


fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  in*ft 
lions;  copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 
Hospital    Social    Service    Quarterly;    $1.60    e 
year ;    published    by    Hospital   Social    Servlct 
Association.  405  Lexlngtoa  Ats-,  New  York. 
Mental   Hygiene:   quarterly;    $2   a   year;    pub 
llahed  by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene.  60  Union  Square,  New  York. 
Public    Health    Nurse;    monthly  ;    (2    a    year 
published   by   the  National  Organization   for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  186  Fifth  Ave.,  Nev 
fork. 


Jottings 


THE  Valeria  Home  Summer  Camp,  for 
nurses  and  professional  social  workers,  in  the 
Westchester  hills  near  Croton-on-the-Hud- 
son,  N.  Y.,  was  opened  Saturday,  May  22. 
The  institution  was  made  possible  by  funds 
left  for  the  purpose  by  the  late  Jacob  Lange- 
loth,  founder  and  director  of  the  American 
Metal  Company.  It  is  planned  as  a  perma- 
nent year-round  home  for  convalescents  and 
workers  in  need  of  outdoor  life.  The 
trustees  are:  Mrs.  Valeria  Langeloth,  Julian 
B.  Beatty,  Charles  L.  Bernheimer,  Henry 
Bruere,  Richard  Ely,  Walter  E.  Frew,  Julius 
Goldman,  Job  E.  Hedges,  Berthold  Hoch- 
schild,  and  Carl  M.  Loeb. 


A  NATIONAL  testimonial  is  being  raised 
for  Mark  H.  Judge,  the  London  social  re- 
former. Mr.  Judge  has  spent  over  fifty  years 
in  aggressive  work  for  municipal  and  social 
improvement  in  the  metropolis  and  is  retiring 
from  active  propaganda.  He  was  the  leader 
of  the  movement  which  opened  the  English 
art  museums  on  Sundays,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  and  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  civic  revolution 
which  overturned  the  regime  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  and  substituted  the 
London  County  Council.  Recently  he  has 
been  active  in  the  proposal  to  replan  the 
Strand  and  in  the  successful  demand  made 
to  the  government  to  take  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  the  damage  caused  by  the 
German  air  raids  over  London. 


GUY  HAYLER,  of  London,  is  to  visit 
America  as  a  delegate  to  the  International 
Anti-Alcoholic  Congress  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  from  September  21  to  25  next.  As  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  European  tem- 
perance leaders  and  writers,  he  will  come 
here  from  the  International  Prohibition  Con- 
ference over  which  he  presides  at  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  in  July  and  is  to  make  a 
short  lecturing  tour  in  this  country,  speaking 
on  the  liquor  problem  in  Europe.  He  has  re- 
cently been  a  candidate  for  the  British  Par- 
liament as  a  free  liberal  associated  with  Mr. 
Asquith's  party. 


THE  Red  Cross  Christmas  seal,  after  eleven 
years  of  distinguished  service,  is  to  disap- 
pear— to  be  replaced  by  a  distinctively  tuber- 
culosis seal,  the  double  barred  cross.  The 
American  Red  Cross  will  hereafter  have  no 
connection  with  the  Christmas  seal  sales,  full 
responsibility  devolving  on  the  National  Tu- 
berculosis Association  and  its  affiliated  state 
and  local  associations,  which  have  been  even 
in  the  past  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the 
campaign. 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR    OUR    READERS    INTERESTED  IN   HOME   ECONOMICS, 
HOME       MAKING       AND       INSTITUTION         MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China,  Glassware 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes.  Brooms,  Dusters,  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals, 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,  GLASS  LINED 
ENAMELED  STEEL  LINED. 

THAT  ARE 
SANITARY,    EFFICIENT,    ECONOMICAL. 


45th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave. 


New  York 


Drawing  Inks 
/Eternal  Writing  Ink 
I  Engrossing  Ink 
IIirrikTC)  ITaurine  Mucilage 
1  Mill  INN   <  Photo  Mounter  Paste 
UIUU11W    \  Drawing  Board  Paste 
/Liquid     Paste 
f  Office  Paste 
^Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks 
and  Adhesives 

Emancipate  yourself  from  corro- 
sive and  ill  -smellin  g  inks  and  adhe- 
sives and  adopt  the  Higgins'  Inks 
and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so 
sweet,  clean,  well  put  up.  and 
withal  so  efficient, 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 
Branches:    Chicago,  London 
271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 


FILE  YOUR  CORRESPONDENCE 

IN  BOOK 

FORM 

Extra  Strong 
heavy  board 

covar,  11x8  Vj 

25c 
"CADO"  Clip  File 

.  (No.  214)     (With  Binding  Clip  Inaida) 
Saapla,  handy,  and  most  practical  way  to  file  all 
papers.      Holds  sheets  firmly.      Permits  of  instant 
insertion   or   removal.  Opens  and  dose*  easily 

CUSHMAN  &  DENISON  MFG.  CO. 

24S  VTMt    23d    Street  Maw  T,rk 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from 
pure  white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white 
muslin  easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy 
as  new. 

They  protect  your  Mat- 
tress from  all  impurities 
and  lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  con- 
vince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our 
trade  mark  and  name 
— Excelsior  Quilted 
Mattress  Protector — 
on  each  Protector. 


'  None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior   Quilted   Mattress  Co. 

1  5  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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Sugar 

T.  Henry  Walnut 


Freedom  in  Industry 

John  Pat  on 

Educating  the  Producer  and 
the  Consumer 

Arthur  J.  Todd 


Social  Service  Personnel  Work  .  Mary  Van  Kheck 

"Hurry,  Girls,  Hurry!"     .     .     .     Eloise  Shellabarger 

Cleveland's  Educational  Revival .  Clyde  R.  Miller 
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YOU  who  have  been  intending  to  subscribe 
to  the  SURVEY  for  a  friend,  a  fellow- 
worker,  your  minister,  a  forward-look- 
ing school  teacher — or  to  persuade  him 
to  do  it  for  himself — act  now! 

During  June  the  price  is  still  $4. 

More  than  that,  we  will  share  with  you  the 
economies  of  a  wholesale  purchase  of  books  and 
send  any  one  of  the  volumes  listed  below  free 
in  return  for  each  new  subscription  you  send 
us. 

Thus  do  we  all  profit:  Your  friend  gets  a 
year  of  the  SURVEY  with  its  original  material, 
its  service  departments,  its  consecutive  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  vital  field  of  social  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  and  the  public  health;  the 
SURVEY  gains  a  new  subscriber;  you  save  a 
dollar  and  get  one  of  the  outstanding  books  in 
the  social  field. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  SURVEY  has 
gained  much  of  its  growth  through  the  friendly 
aid  of  its  subscribers.  They  are  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  know  of  others  who  would  enjoy  the 
SURVEY  and  benefit  by  it.  They  not  only  read 
the  Survey,  but  believe  in  it  and  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  its  work  for  the  common  welfare. 

On  July  1  the  price  goes  from  $4  a  year  to  $5 
a  year  to  meet  the  rising  tide  of  printing  and 
paper  costs. 

Renewal  subscriptions  expiring  not  later  than 
September  30,  1920,  are  $4  if  paid  direct  to  the 
SURVEY  office.  This  puts  them  on  the  same 
basis  as  renewals  which  fell  due  earlier  in  our 
fiscal  year.  After  September  30,  all  renewals 
will  be  $5. 

New  subscriptions  are  $4  until  June  30,  1920. 
After  that,  $5. 

Do  it  now — Save  a  Dollar — Get  a  book. 


YOU  who  have  been  buy- 
ing the  Survey  on  the 
newsstands,  or  reading  it  now 
and  then  at  the  library,  or 
getting  tantalizing  glimpses 
of  it  over  somebody's  shoulder 
in  a  street  car,  intending  all 
the  time  to  become  a  sub- 
scriber— 

Do  it  now — save  a  dollar. 

On  July  1,  the  subscription 
price  of  the  SURVEY  goes  to 
$5  a  year.  During  June  we 
offer  you  a  $5  magazine  for 
the  old  price  of  $4.  Bought 
each  week  on  the  newsstands 
at  15  cents,  it  will  cost  $7.80. 
So  that,  in  reality,  if  you — 

Do  it  now — you  save  $3.80! 

And  the  Survey  is  worth 
$5.  Witness  Ray  Stannard 
Baker,  who  says : 

"  I  believe  in  the  kind  of  thing  you 
are  doing  as  about  the  most  necessary 
work  in  establishing  the  foundation  of 
the  new  democracy.  It  is  only  a  con- 
vinced public  opinion  that  can  be  relied 
upon;  and  only  facts,  the  clear  and 
honest  reporting  of  actual  conditions, 
that  will  inform  or  convince  public 
opinion.  The  more  I  see  of  our  de- 
veloping life  the  surer  I  am  of  this.  We 
need  opinions  and  arguments,  but  they 
are  all  man-made.     Facts  are  divine ! " 

If  you  are  interested  in  any 
aspect  of  social  or  industrial 
or  health  conditions  you  want 
the  Survey  regularly,  for  the 
Survey  follows  up. 


Mark  the  Book  Ton  Want 

1.  SOCIAL  WORK.     By  Bichard  C.  Cabot,  M.  D.     Retail,  $1.50 
Essays  on  the  meeting  ground  of  doctor  and  social  worker  by  the 

professor  of  social  ethics  at  Harvard  and  the  dean  of  medical  social 
service. 

2.  THE    SCIENTIFIC    SPIRIT   AND    SOCIAL   WORK.      By   Arthur   J. 

Todd.    Retail,  $2.00. 
A   thoughtful  and   stimulating  volume  by   the  former  professor  of 
sociology  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,   now  of  the  department  of 
industrial  relations  of  B.  Kuppenheimer  and  Co. 

3.  BRITISH    LABOR    AND    THE    WAR.      By    Paul    U.    Kellogg    and 

Arthur  Gleason.     Retail,  $2.00. 
A  study  on  the  ground  by  the  editor  and  the  London  correspondent 
of  the  Survey,  with  many  original  documents  as  appendices. 

4.  SOCIAL  FORCES.     By  Edward  T.  Devine.     Retail,  $1.00. 

Essays  which  have  continued  to  attract  new  groups  of  readers  since 
their  first  publication  ten  years  ago. 


This  offer  expires  June  SO,  1920  8-6-12-20 

The  Survey 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York 

I  accept  your  offer  and  enclose  $4  here- 
with. Send  the  Survey  for  one  year  to  the 
following  new  subscriber : 

Name    

Street  No 

City State 

Send  book  No to 

Name    

Street  No 

City State 

Signed 
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MR.  PALMER  CHALLENGED 

THAT  a  committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
consisting  of  former  attorneys-general  of  the  United 
States  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  charges  they  have 
made  concerning  the  "  illegal  practices  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  "  is  the  suggestion  now  made  by  the  twelve  lawyers 
who  recently  signed  the  report  issued  by  the  National  Popu- 
lar Government  League  concerning  the  actions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  This  fact  is  quite  as  significant  as  the 
charges  themselves.  Thus  Dean  Chafee  and  Professor  Frank- 
furter of  Harvard,  signers  of  the  report,  challenge  Mr. 
Palmer  in  reply  to  his  demand  for  a  retraction  of  their  state- 
ments: 

The  testimony  of  your  agents  and  the  official  instructions  issued 
to  them  from  Washington  proved  beyond  question  that  large  numbers 
of  people,  including  citizens,  were  arrested  by  your  agents  without 
warrant;  that  searches  and  seizures  were  made  without  search  war- 
rants in  direct  violation  of  the  federal  Constitution;  and  that  this 
was  done  under  specific  instructions  from  the  Department  of  Justice. 
We  are  prepared  to  substantiate  these  allegations  and  have  so  ad- 
vised Chairman  Philip  Campbell  of  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Legislature.  We  are  prepared  to  do  the  same  before 
a  committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  consisting,  we  suggest, 
of  the  former  attorneys-general  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  charges  driven  home  in  the  lawyers'  report  was 
that  undercover  informants  had  been  used  by  the  department. 
Now  comes  a  statement  of  Santeri  Nuorteva  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Bureau,  printed  in  the  New  York  Call  of  June  7. 
His  allegations  involve  Louis  C.  Fraina,  a  leader  in  both 
the  Communist  and  Cummunist  Labor  parties  in  this  coun- 
try and  former  editor  of  the  Revolutionary  Age,  with  vari- 
ous operations  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Mr.  Nuorteva 
states  that  a  Finn — Peterson  by  name — told  him  he  was  him- 
self employed  by  the  department  to  "  dope  "  Nuorteva  and  steal 
his  Soviet  papers.  He  further  charges  that  secret  service  men 
approached  the  bureau  last  fall  "  in  the  guise  of  steel  strik- 
ers trying  to  make  us  give  contributions  to  the  strike." 

WE  STAY  DRY 

ON  Monday  of  this  week  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  a 
sweeping  decision  which  disposed  of  the  nine  prohibition 
cases  before  it.  The  decision  is  a  complete  victory  for 
the  prohibitionists,  who  are  upheld  on  every  case  and  every 
point,  including  even  the  "  concurrent  power  "  of  enforcement 
by  states  and  nation,  which  was  believed  to  be  a  doubtful  point 
by  many  lawyers  not  connected  with  the  liquor  interests.  Only 
two  liquor  questions  remain  now  before  the  American  people — 
the  proper  enforcement  of  prohibition  under  the  Volstead  act 
and  the  agitation  to  relax  the  provisions  of  that  act  for  the 
benefit  of  brewers  and  wine-makers  and  their  thirsty  customers. 
It  is  the  expectation  of  prohibitionists  that,  since  all  legal  ob- 
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WANTED :  A  WAY  TO  SPEND 
$10,000  A  YEAR 

The  Survey  is  in  receipt  of  the  following  letter 
and  will  be  glad  to  forward  suggestive  replies: 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  seeking  definite  recommendations 
as  to  the  best  way  to  use,  say,  a  prize  of  $10,000  per  year 
in  helping  solve  the  present  social  problems  we  are  facing. 

Our  idea  is  this:  It  is  in  our  hands  to  establish  a  founda- 
tion of  some  sort  working  toward  fundamental  social  con- 
struction, or  reconstruction.  Our  principals  would  like  to 
award  an  annual  prize  for  the  individual  or  group  effort 
which  in  a  past  year  has  accomplished  the  greatest  social 
good. 

This  letter  is  to  lay  our  problem  before  your  readers  and 
ask  their  advice. 


■stacles  are  removed,  the  enforcement  officers  will,  perhaps 
slowly,  but  surely,  draw  the  line  against  the  recent  slack  en- 
forcement in  the  large  eastern  cities  and  make  them  as  dry  as 
the  country  in  general.  They  look  for  a  situation  comparable 
to  that  of  enforcing  any  police  measure — not  complete  success 
at  first  but  increasing  enforcement  until  illicit  liquor  will  be 
as  rare  as  counterfeit  money  and  its  manufacture  and  sale 
equally  dangerous. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  holds  specifically  that  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  is  constitutional ;  its  adoption  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  at  the  time  the  vote  was  taken 
was  sufficient  and  a  vote  by  two-thirds  of  all  members  elected 
Was  not  necessary;  the  referendum  provisions  of  state  consti- 
tutions cannot  be  applied  consistently  to  federal  amendments, 
thus  throwing  out  the  Ohio  case;  the  amendment  "is  opera- 
tive throughout  the  entire  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States,  binds  all  legislative  bodies,  courts,  public  officials  and 
individuals  within  those  limits,  and  of  its  own  force  invali- 
dates any  legislative  act — whether  by  Congress,  by  a  state  leg- 
islature, or  by  a  territorial  assembly — which  authorizes  or 
sanctions  what  the  section  prohibits  " ;  the  "  concurrent  power  " 
section  "  does  not  enable  Congress  or  the  several  states  to  defeat 
or  thwart  the  prohibition,  but  only  to  enforce  it  by  appropriate 
means";  nor  does  it  mean  "joint  power"  or  divided  power 
but  a  power  "  confided  to  Congress  "  which,  "  while  not  ex- 
clusive, is  territorially  co-extensive  with  the  prohibition  of  the 
first  section  [and]  embraces  manufacture  and  other  intra-state 
transactions"  as  well  as  those  which  are  interstate;  liquor 
manufactured  before  the  amendment  became  operative  is  sub- 
ject to  its  provisions;  and  "while  recognizing  that  there  are 
limits  beyond  which  Congress  cannot  go  in  treating  beverages 
as  within  its  power  of  enforcement,  we  think  those  limits  are 
not  transcended  by  the  provision  of  the  Volstead  act  wherein 
liquors  containing  as  much  as  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  al- 
cohol by  volume  and  fit  for  use  for  beverage  purposes  are 
treated  as  within  that  power." 

Various  cases  brought  up  from  state  courts  to  permit  the  sale 
of  light  wine  and  beer  are  dismissed.  An  "  intoxicating  liquor 
.  .  .  for  beverage  purposes  "  is  any  drink  that  contains  more 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume  unless  Con- 
gress should,  at  some  future  time,  redefine  it.  The  decision 
is  as  great  a  victory  for  the  legal  department  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  under  Wayne  B.  Wheeler — which  drew  up 
the  amendment  and  the  Volstead  act — as  the  original  passage 
was  for  the  league  as  a  whole. 

PROFITEERS  WITH  PASTE  AND  PAPER 

JOSEPH  PENNELL  has  succeeded  in  once  more  arousing 
public  opinion  on  the  perennial  problem  of  the  billboard 
nuisance.  Unfortunately,  past  campaigns  of  a  similar  nature 
have  evaporated  with  very  intangible  results,  and  one  cannot 
be  optimistic.  Briefly,  the  argument  pressed  home  by  Mr. 
Pennell  is  that  the  large  signboards  along  roads  and  railways, 
in  cities  and  in  the  open  country,  no  matter  how  "artistically" 
conceived,  spoil  the  outlook,  add  to  the  disorder  of  the  land- 


scape and  lower  the  outward  appearance  of  our  civilization 
to  a  level  from  which  it  can  hardly  be  further  degraded. 
Speaking  in  New  York  the  other  day,  Mr.  Pennell  said : 

I  find  the  roads,  the  rural  towns,  the  mountain  sides  and  the  hill 
slopes  in  the  hands  of  the  business  man  and  the  "  ad."  man.  Instead 
of  6,000  beautiful  cities,  every  one  of  them  has  become  a  vulgar  horror. 
The  "  ads."  shriek  by  day  and  night  to  buy,  eat,  chew,  smoke  and 
drink,  in  the  most  blatant,  crude,  vulgar  fashion — the  only  way  to 
appeal  to  the  ignorant,  illiterate  savages  who  have  overrun  the  coun- 
try. One  is  advised  by  one  sign  to  boost  Jesus,  flanked  by  a  sign 
of  malted  milk.    Profanity  and  vulgarity  could  go  no  further. 

Mr.  Pennell  in  his  recent  speaking  campaign  showed  con- 
vincingly that  the  billboard  destroys  wealth  in  destroying 
amenity  and  beauty.  He  very  aptly  insisted  that  the  employ- 
ment of  artists  in  designing  billboards  and  posters  does  not 
overcome  the  fundamental  esthetic  objection  to  them.  He 
might  have  added  that  activity  in  this  direction  by  some  mis- 
guided chambers  of  commerce,  as,  for  instance,  in  New 
Jersey,  has  only  resulted  in  the  addition  to  the  four  square 
simplicity  of  the  familiar  signboard  perfect  nightmares  of 
vaudeville  stage  setting  designs  which  these  people  actually 
reproduce  in  their  civic  magazines  in  the  mistaken  belief  that 
by  this  means  they  have  made  the  billboard  a  thing  of  beauty! 

Even  the  best  of  legal  provision  for  the  control  of  bill- 
boards fall  far  short  of  what  American  citizens  would  demand 
had  they  sufficient  imagination  to  visualize  their  cities  and 
country  roads  free  from  these  parasites.  Thus  the  new  bill- 
board ordinance  of  Toledo  practically  adds  to  the  expense  of 
erecting  and  maintaining  billboards — and  with  it,  of  course, 
to  the  cost  of  the  articles  advertised — but  in  no  way  accom- 
plishes their  abolition  or  even  their  substantial  reduction  in 
number  or  size.  In  fact,  the  only  thing  this  ordinance  really 
effects  is  to  reduce  the  danger  to  life  and  limb  from  faulty 
construction  of  billboards. 

NONPARTISAN    LEGISLATION     UPHELD 

THE  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on  June  I, 
upheld  the  decision  of  Judge  Amidon  in  the  federal 
district  court  and  concurred  in  the  view  of  the  supreme 
Court  of  North  Dakota  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
seven  laws  enacted  by  the  Nonpartisan  legislature  of  North 
Dakota  in  1919.  [See  the  Survey  for  March  6.]  These 
laws  created  an  Industrial  Commission  to  carry  on  certain 
business  proj-ects  demanded  by  the  farmers;  established  the 
Bank  of  North  Dakota  in  which  all  public  funds  are  to  be 
deposited ;  provided  for  state  bonds  in  the  sum  of  two  mil- 
lions to  furnish  the  bank  with  capital  and  for  another  series 
not  to  exceed  ten  millions  for  loans  on  real  estate ;  established 
the  Mill  and  Elevator  Association  under  the  control  of  the 
Industrial  Commission  and  authorized  it  to  buy,  manufac- 
ture and  exchange  all  kinds  of  farm  food  products  and  to 
carry  on  business  within  and  without  the  state  and  in  foreign 
countries,  providing  for  a  bond  issue  of  not  to  exceed  five  mil- 
lions for  this  purpose;  and,  finally,  created  the  Home  Build- 
ing Association,  with  a  bond  issue  of  two  millions,  to  provide 
homes  for  residents  through  home  building  unions  and  other- 
wise. 

Strangely  enough  the  precise  question  as  to  whether  legis- 
lation of  this  kind  amounts  to  a  taking  of  property  without 
due  process  of  law  and  thus  violates  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment had  never  been  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  appears,  however,  that  an  act  of  the  state  of  Maine  author- 
izing cities  or  towns  to  establish  and  maintain  wood,  coal 
and  fuel  yards  for  the  purpose  of  selling  these  necessaries  to 
the  inhabitants  had  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  not  to 
deprive  taxpayers  of  due  process  of  law  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  Court  said  then,  and 
had  said  before,  that  what  is  or  is  not  a  public  use  is  a  ques- 
tion concerning  which  local  authority,  legislative  and  judicial, 
has  especial  means  of  securing  information  to  enable  them  to 
form  a  judgment;  and  that  the  judgment  of  the  highest  court 
declaring  a  given  use  to  be  public  in  its  nature,  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Supreme  Court  unless  clearly  unfounded. 
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The  court  quotes  with  approval  Gray's  declaration  in 
Limitations  of  the  Taxing  Power  that  "  necessity  alone  is 
not  the  test  by  which  the  limits  of  the  state's  authority  in 
this  direction  are  to  be  defined,  but  a  nice  statesmanship  must 
look  beyond  the  expenditures  which  are  absolutely  needful 
to  continue  the  existence  of  organized  government,  and  em- 
brace those  which  may  tend  to  make  that  government  sub- 
serve the  general  well-being  of  society  and  advance  the  pres- 
ent and  prospective  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people." 

When  this  taxpayers'  suit  was  instituted,  the  state  authori- 
ties had  made  a  tentative  contract  for  the  sale  of  their  bonds 
on  favorable  terms  conditional  on  their  legality,  which  in 
turn  depended  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  legislative  acts. 
Whether  in  the  present  condition  of  the  bond  market  they 
can  do  equally  well  may  be  a  question. 

MARITIME  WORKERS 

WORKERS  of  the  sea  have  always  been  outcasts,  in  a 
sense,  from  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  other 
men.  Therefore  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court — a  five  to  four  decision,  by-the-way,  with  Justices 
Holmes,  Pitney,  Brandeis  and  Clarke  dissenting — which 
denies  to  maritime  workers  any  benefits  under  state  work- 
men's compensation  laws,  was  not  unexpected.  The  prin- 
ciple enunciated  is  that  Congress  may  not  delegate  to  the 
states  the  jurisdiction  in  admiralty  and  marine  cases  which 
the  Constitution  confers  on  the  federal  courts.  The  decision 
works  a  severe  hardship  on  thousands  of  men  and  their  fam- 
ilies throughout  the  seacoast  states  of  the  country.  The  long- 
shoremen are  the  chief  sufferers,  since  they,  unlike  the  sea- 
men, have  come  under  the  operation  of  state  compensation 
laws  with  perfect  feasibility.  In  New  York  city,  with  its 
50,000  longshoremen,  the  compensation  court  of  the  state 
industrial  commission  has  been  accustomed  to  allot  two  days 
a  week  to  the  consideration  of  longshoremen's  cases  alone. 
Now  the  weekly  payments  upon  which  the  injured  longshore- 
men and  their  families  were  relying  for  subsistence  are  sud- 
denly stopped  short,  and  the  commission  is  being  overwhelmed 
with  appeals  for  the  relief  which  it  is  powerless  to  grant. 
As  an  ultimate  remedy  the  International  Longshoreman's 
Union  is  cooperating  with  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  in  drafting  a  bill  providing  federal  compensation 
for  maritime  workers. 

OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  JAPAN 

AS  a  result  of  the  unofficial  conference  of  a  delegation 
from  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
prominent  Japanese  at  Tokyo  early  this  spring,  a 
Japanese-American  Relations  Committee  was  organized. 
While  on  important  points  the  conclusions  of  the  conference 
were  somewhat  vague,  both  the  Japanese  and  the  American 
participants  believe  that  they  will  form  the  basis  for  further 
fruitful  activity  in  securing  a  better  mutual  understanding  and 
cooperation.  On  the  matter  of  Japanese  immigration  and 
land  ownership  in  California,  their  joint  statement  says: 

These  are  the  two  vital  questions  which  deeply  concern  the  two 
peoples.  Therefore,  the  Joint  Committee  gave  the  most  careful  at- 
tention to  these  subjects  and  spent  several  days  freely  exchanging 
views  on  them,  and  finally  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  committee 
on  both  sides  will  use  their  utmost  endeavors  for  the  solution  of  these 
burning  questions. 

Extension  of  cooperative  economic  relations  and  enterprise 
was  agreed  upon  as  "  the  best  way  to  cement  the  relations  of 
the  two  countries."  Present  cable  communications  were  found 
to  be  in  glaring  need  of  betterment,  and  it  was  decided  to  take 
steps  for  their  improvement.  Since  commercial  disputes  are 
apt  to  lead  to  bitter  controversies  on  racial  and  national  lines, 
the  committee  advocates  the  setting  up  of  an  agency  for  arbi- 
trating such  disputes.     On  industry,  its  report  says: 

The  labor  question  has  a  direct  relation  to  industry,  and  it  is  of 
an  international  nature.  It  is  highly  important  that  one  country 
should  learn  from  the  experience  of  the  other  in  dealing  with  the 


THE  "SCHOLEMASTER" 

THE  teacher  who  today  gets  less  pay  than  the  char- 
woman who  cleans  the  school-building  after  her  or 
than  the  girl  who  leaves  the  eighth  grade  to  become  a 
stenographer  will  find  little  comfort,  doubtless,  in  the 
fact  that  her  trade  has  always  been  underpaid.  The 
following  passage  from  Roger  Ascham's  Scholemaster, 
written  about  1565,  shows  that  the  teachers  of  that 
day  had  their  own  fight  for  a  living  wage: 

AND  it  is  pity  that  commonly  more  care  is  had,  yea  and 
that  among  very  wise  men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cunning 
man  for  their  horse  than  a  cunning  man  for  their  children. 
They  say  nay  in  word,  but  they  do  so  in  deed.  For  to  the 
one  they  will  gladly  give  a  stipend  of  200  crowns  by  the 
year  and  are  loath  to  offer  to  the  other  200  shillings.  God 
that  sitteth  in  heaven  laugheth  their  choice  to  scorn  and 
rewardeth  their  liberality  as  it  should.  For  he  suffereth 
them  to  have  tame  and  well  ordered  horses,  but  wild  and 
unfortunate  children  and  therefore  in  the  end  they  find  more 
pleasure  in  their  horses  than  comfort  in  their  children. 


labor  situation,  as  the  economic  conditions  of  each  country  differ  from 
those  of  the  other.  It  is  most  helpful  for  Japan  to  get  data  concern- 
ing the  labor  question  from  the  United  States  of  America,  in  order 
that  the  former  may  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  latter  for  perfect- 
ing the  peaceful  relations  of  capital  and  labor. 

As  a  step  in  the  improvement  of  personal  relationships,  the 
committee  advanced  a  plan  of  exchange  professorships  and 
intends  to  select  universities  where  these  can  be  established. 

A  QUERY  FROM  VACHEL  LINDSAY 

KATE  RICHARDS  O'HARE  has  been  released  from 
prison  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  There  she  had  been  im- 
prisoned because  of  an  address  she  delivered  in  the  town 
of  Bowman,  N.  D. — an  address  interpreted  as  an  interfer- 
ence with  the  draft.  Apropos  of  Mrs.  O'Hare's  release,  the 
Survey  has  received  a  letter  from  Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay 
from  which  we  quote: 

To  win  the  war  required  team-work  on  a  grand  scale.  To  secure 
team-work  we  sacrificed  a  large  measure  of  our  cherished  individual 
liberty.  The  end  justified  the  means.  Those  who  interfered  or 
grumbled  were  locked  up  without  much  argument.  Doubts  were 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  government.  It  was  a  time  of  stress.  Peo- 
ple were  not  quite  normal.  As  a  nation  we  were  in  an  atmosphere 
of  suspicion  and  fear,  aptly  called  war  hysteria.  The  spirit  of  the 
witch  burners  was  abroad  in  the  land.  Courts  and  juries  being 
human  were  submerged  in  this  environment  along  with  the  rest  of 
us.  Sentences  of  five,  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  years  were  imposed 
for  political  offences,  against  persons  who  were  otherwise  orderly, 
industrious,  and  valuable  citizens. 

The  war  is  over.  So  far  very  little  attention  has  apparently  been 
given  to  these  victims  of  the  great  war  chariot.  Is  cruelty  and  in- 
difference one  of  the  natural  characteristics  of  democracy?  Would 
not  the  dictates  of  justice,  or  humanity,  and  of  common  sense,  and 
even  the  best  interests  of  our  established  form  of  government  sug- 
gest that  it  is  time  to  give  this  matter  attention? 

A  WORLD  CHARTER  FOR  WOMEN 

REAL  social  revolution,"  an  English  correspondent 
describes  the  international  women's  convention 
"which  is  meeting  this  month  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. In  the  city  that  gave  the  world  Calvinism,  the  Red 
Cross  and  any  number  of  international  organizations,  the 
"  convention  city  "  of  the  world,  women  from  Europe,  Amer- 
ica, Asia  and  Australasia  are  assembling  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  new  world  order  in  which  the  feminine  strain  of  western 
civilization  will  become,  if  not  dominant  as  some  few  extrem- 
ists hope  and  believe,  yet  of  equal  influence  with  the  male.  In 
the  historic  cathedral,  Maude  Royden,  assistant  pastor  of  a 
great  London  church,  will  conduct  special  service  for  the 
several  hundred  women  expected  to  attend  the  conference. 
Governments  as  well  as  voluntary  organizations  have  ap- 
pointed delegates.  Mrs.  Josephus  Daniels,  Mrs.  Catt,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance,  and  other 
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women  have  sailed  from  America.  England  also  is  to  be 
represented  by  at  least  one  woman  of  American  birth.  Lady 
Astor,  the  first  and  only  woman  member  of  the  British  Par- 
liament. 

Great  Britain  and  Holland  have  originated  the  largest 
share  of  the  program  for  discussion,  the  proposed  world  char- 
ter for  women.  Equal  suffrage  for  women  in  all  countries, 
equal  powers  of  guardianship  over  their  children,  civil  rights 
for  married  women,  an  equal  moral  standard  for  men  and 
women,  equal  pay  for  equal  work — these  are  some  of  the 
major  rights  demanded.  Considerable  discussion  is  expected 
around  the  proposed  inclusion  of  another  provision  for  which 
there  exists  much  enthusiasm  in  some  sections  of  the  inter- 
national movement:  pensions  for  all  mothers  when  they  have 
reached  a  definite  age  or  are  left  widows  before  that  age,  or 
when  suffering  financial  misfortune. 

THE  SIXTY-SIXTH  CONGRESS 

THE  Sixty-sixth  Congress  in  its  second  session  was  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  by  what  it  did  not  do.  While  in  jus- 
tice the  epitaph  on  that  English  king  "  who  never  said 
a  foolish  thing  and  never  did  a  wise  one  "  could  not  be  ap- 
plied for  the  reason  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress did  say  foolish  things,  the  record  of  negative  achieve- 
ment in  large  matters  does  stand.  Some  of  these  refusals  to 
act  were,  however,  of  great  importance.  Congress  did  noth- 
ing concerning  the  recommendations  of  the  President's  Indus- 
trial Conference,  but  it  likewise  refused  to  enact  compulsory 
work  laws  on  the  railroads.  This  unwillingness  to  do  a 
notably  unwise  thing  was  again  shown  in  the  refusal  to  enact 
those  provisions  of  the  army  reorganization  bill  which  would 
have  enabled  the  government  to  call  to  the  colors  workers 
involved  in  an  industrial  controversy.  That  was  highly  im- 
portant if  the  republic  is  to  continue  in  the  free  ways  planned 
by  the  founders. 

In  some  matters,  moreover,  Congress  did  take  action  in 
line  with  progressive  opinion.  Thus  a  small  appropriation 
was  made  for  the  Women's  Bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  another  small  appropriation — totally  insufficient 
for  its  needs,  it  should  not  be  forgotten — was  made  for  the 
United  States  Employment  Service.  The  character  of  the 
legislation  approved  by  Congress  was  strikingly  illustrated  in 
the  report  made  by  the  National  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  and  by  the  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employes. 
According  to  a  study  made  for  these  organizations  only  "  1.01 
per  cent  of  the  total  of  five  and  a  half  billion  dollars  of  ex- 
penditures provided  for  in  the  supply  bills  for  1920  was 
spent  for  human  welfare  and  development  purposes — educa- 
tional work,  labor  problems,  agriculture,  women  and  chil- 
dren's welfare,  public  health,  libraries,  research — as  distin- 
guished from  military  and  commercial  purposes." 

The  labor  provisions  of  the  Transportation  act  were  as 
sound  as  public  opinion  was  probably  willing  to  support.  As 
against  the  charge  of  niggardly  appropriations  for  welfare 
purposes,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  Congress  did 
provide  for  the  retirement  on  pension  of  civil  servants  and 
that  postal  pay  was  increased.  These  were  important  items. 
Congress  refused  to  abolish  the  Housing  Corporation.  That 
is  not  as  important  as  positive  constructive  action  looking  to 
the  upbuilding  of  a  great  national  agency  fit  to  counsel  with 
states  and  with  local  communities  in  meeting  the  great  hous- 
ing emergency,  but  it  was  at  least  a  refusal  to  go  wrong. 
That  gesture  as  well  as  anything  else  on  the  record  gives  the 
tone  of  the  session  ended. 

Among  the  education  bills  that  failed  to  pass  was  the  Fess- 
Capper  bill  providing  for  the  promotion  of  physical  educa- 
tion through  the  cooperation  of  the  federal  government  with 
the  states  in  the  preparation  and  payment  of  supervisors  and 
teachers  of  physical  education  and  by  other  means.  This 
bill  was  amended  to  prevent  it  from  requiring  compulsory 
medical  examination  of  school  children,  and  it  is  the  hope  of 
the  National  Physical  Education  Service  that  the  bill  will  pass 


at  the  next  session.  The  Smith-Towner  bill,  creating  a  fed- 
eral department  of  education  with  a  secretary  in  the  Presi- 
dent's cabinet  and  appropriating  federal  money  for  the  use 
of  the  states  in  the  promotion  of  general  education,  also 
failed.  No  action  was  taken  on  the  recommendation  made 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Education  that  the  work  of  the 
Federal  "Board  for  Vocational  Education  of  rehabilitating 
soldiers  be  transferred  to  the  Treasury  Department  or  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  This  recommendation  followed 
an  inquiry  into  the  work  of  the  board  and  was  coupled  with 
condemnation  of  the  delay,  red  tape  and  confusion  that  were 
alleged  to  have  characterized  much  of  the  board's  work. 

Both  the  Sterling  "  anti-sedition "  bill  and  the  Johnson 
bill,  defining  more  exactly  aliens  who  can  be  excluded  and 
deported,  were  passed.  In  earlier  form  the  Sterling  bill  [see 
the  Survey  for  January  17,  page  423]  gave  extreme  powers 
of  censorship  to  the  postmaster-general,  modified  by  provid- 
ing for  a  hearing  before  a  federal  judge  of  an  author  or  pub- 
lisher whose  printed  matter  the  postmaster-general  had  ex- 
cluded from  the  mails.  Whether  this  was  changed  by  last- 
minute  amendments  could  not  be  learned  as  the  Survey 
went  to  press.  The  Johnson  bill  leaves  no  loop-hole  through 
which  a  revolutionary  from  any  country  can  establish  a  right 
to  asylum  in  the  United  States  [see  the  Survey  for  Janu-  j 
ary  10,  page  388.] 

The  plan  for  a  cash  bonus  to  ex-service  men  with  various 
alternatives  [see  the  Survey  for  May  8,  p.  20],  after  being 
scaled  down  and  otherwise  modified,  received  the  approval 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  failed  in  the  Senate  as, 
even  when  the  House  was  acting,  it  was  freely  predicted  that 
it  would.  Prof.  William  H.  Glasson  of  Trinity  College, 
North  Carolina,  author  of  the  standard  work  on  federal  mili- 
tary pensions  in  the  United  States  will  review  in  a  future 
number  of  the  Survey  the  various  measures  for  benefits  for 
ex-service  men  enacted  or  proposed  in  the  federal  and  the 
various  state  legislatures. 

The  Maternity-aid  bill,  for  which  much  public  sentiment 
has  been  created  under  the  leadership  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  was  not  enacted,  but  its  favorable  report  by  the 
unanimous  action  of  the  Senate  Committee  gives  the  measure 
an  excellent  chance  of  favorable  consideration  at  the  next 
session. 

Among  the  more  important  economic  measures  which  re- 
main hung  up  in  mid-air  at  the  close  of  the  session  are  the 
Gronna  bill  to  regulate  the  meat  packing  business.  It  has  been 
entered  by  the  Senate  as  "  unfinished  business  "  so  that  it  will 
come  up  again  as  one  of  the  first  bills  for  consideration  when 
Congress  reconvenes. 

The  budget  bill,  after  an  adventurous  trip  through  many 
committees  and  hearings,  at  last  went  aground  on  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  As  in  many  another  shipwreck,  the  leak  developed 
from  a  comparatively  small  fault:  Though  in  complete  sym- 
pathy with  its  objects — which  indeed  he  had  indicated  on  nu- 
merous occasions — the  President  could  find  no  warrant  in  the 
Constitution  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  the  power  of 
removal  of  a  federal  officer  appointed  by  the  President.  This 
action  again  postpones  a  reform  at  the  very  basis  of  improve- 
ment in  legislative  procedure  and  methods. 

To  a  great  extent  also  the  session  now  adjourned  showed 
Congress  in  a  petty  light.  Perhaps  this  was  to  be  explained 
in  part  by  the  conflict  between  the  Executive  and  the  Con- 
gress. At  any  rate  it  existed,  as  witness  the  efforts  to  restrict 
the  Administration  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers.  One  of  the 
least  defensible  exhibitions  of  this  character  was  that  section 
of  the  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial  bill  which  in  effect 
provided  congressional  censorship  for  the  utterances  of  the 
coordinate  Executive  department.  Nothing  except  legis- 
lative ill-will  could  have  inspired  an  effort  as  wrongheaded 
as  that.  Yet  Senator  Reed  Smoot  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
private  war  upon  the  Administration  was  perfectly  willing 
to  sponsor  the  silly  attempt.  That  too  serves  to  put  the  Sixty- 
sixth  session  in  perspective. 
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"Hurry,  Girls,  Hurry!" 

IN  New  York's  telephone  industry  there  has  been  no 
strike,  There  has  been  practically  no  organized  protest. 
The  girls  have  simply  quit  their  jobs.  A  condition  of  de- 
moralization has  resulted.  Whereas,  according  to  com- 
pany engineers,  a  girl  does  not  attain  100  per  cent  efficiency 
until  she  has  been  in  the  service  two  years,  not  half  the  oper- 
ators in  New  York  state  have  been  employed  two  years.  In 
addition  to  the  preponderance  of  inexperienced  workers,  there 
is  an  actual  shortage  of  from  700  to  1,000  operators.  The 
result  is  that  in  practically  every  exchange  in  New  York  each 
operator,  regardless  of  her  experience,  carries  a  "  load  "  in 
excess  of  the  230  units  an  hour  which  the  company  engineers 
have  fixed  as  the  minimum  which  an  experienced  operator  can 
handle  efficiently.  This  situation  with  its  consequent  injury 
to  business  and  public  interests  in  general  led  Governor  Smith 
to  call  for  an  investigation  into  the  working  conditions  of 
telephone  operators  by  the  Bureau  of  Women  in  Industry 
of  the  New  York  State  Industrial  Commission.  The  re- 
port, which  has  just  been  made  public,  was  submitted  to  Gov- 
ernor Smith,  and  has  been  passed  on  by  him  to  the  Public 
Service  Commission,  which  has  power,  in  addition  to  its  rate- 
making  prerogative,  to  go  into  the  efficiency  of  a  public  util- 
ity organization,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  worker.  The 
investigation  on  which  the  report  is  based  was  exhaustive  in 
character,  occupying  several  months  and  covering  12,326 
operators,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  girls  employed  in  the 
exchanges  of  each  operating  division  in  New  York  state. 

The  employment  standards  of  the  telephone  company  and 
its  spirit  towards  its  employes  as  described  in  the  report  are 
of  great  significance.     Part  of  the  statement  follows: 

The  company  definitely  desires  a  certain  type  of  girl — in  age  she 
should  be  between  16  and  23.  ...  So  far  as  experience  goes,  the 
company  much  prefers  girls  who  come  direct  from  school,  without 
industrial  experience.  Such  girls  are  more  amenable  to  instruction 
and  discipline,  and  can  fit  into  the  company's  organization  with  less 
effort. 

The  company  desires  girls  who  are  living  at  home,  and  who  have 
bad  at  least  a  good  grammar  school  education. 

The  fact  that  the  average  telephone  operator  is  so  young  and  so 
inexperienced  has  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  with  the  development 
of  the  spirit  of  the  company  toward  its  employes.  ...  It  is  the 
spirit  of  a  kindly  guardian,  who  will  plan  what  is  best  for  those 
under  his  care,  down  to  the  minutest  detail.  .  .  .  The  operator 
needs  little  initiative  at  the  switch  board,  where  she  has  been  drilled 
in  set  phraseology,  and  even  in  the  tone  of  voice  which  she  is  to  use. 
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The  above  rates  are  for  day  operating  employes 
Evening  operating  employes  receive  $1.00  more  per  week. 
Night  operating  employes  receive  $3.00  more  per  week. 


Just  so,  initiative  is  at  a  discount  when  she  is  off  duty,  for  her 
needs  have  been  arranged  for,  and  are  adequately  supplied.  .  .  . 
She  is  part  of  an  institution  which  publishes  a  paper  for  her,  gives 
her  parties,  tells  her  what  she  should  and  what  she  should  not  do. 

Despite  the  telephone  company's  protective  attitude,  it  pays 
low  wages.  At  the  beginning  pf  the  investigation  the  low 
wage  was  characterized  as  the  weakest  point  in  the  company's 
employment  policy.  However,  during  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigation increases  were  granted.  The  beginner's  salary  was 
raised  $3  a  week  in  New  York  city  and  $2  a  week  in  outside 
districts.     The  present  schedule  appears  below. 

An  anniversary  gift  is  given  to  each  member  of  the  operating 
force  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  two  years  or 
more.  At  the  end  of  her  second  year  she  receives  $25 ;  at  the 
end  of  her  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  year  of  service  she 
receives  $50;  at  the  end  of  her  seventh  year  and  each  year 
thereafter  she  receives  $100. 

The  Bureau  of  Women  in  Industry  believes  "  that  the  maxi- 
mum rate  is  still  too  low  and  the  rate  of  promotion  all  too 
slow,"  and  "  that  the  cost  to  the  company  of  its  high  labor 
turnover,  of  its  advertising,  of  its  training  of  operators,  and  the 
actual  loss  to  the  company  of  the  short  time  operator  could 
for  the  most  part  be  eliminated  with  higher  wage  rates  for 
longer  service." 

Basic  hours  of  labor  are  8  hours  for  day  and  night  workers 
and  7  hours  for  evening  and  split-trick  operators.  However, 
it  was  found  that  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  operators  work 
from  3  to  9  hours  a  week  overtime.  The  occasional  Saturday 
afternoon  and  Sunday  work,  necessary  to  a  continuous  industry, 
was  found  to  be  a  common  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  although 
time  and  a  half  is  paid  in  these  cases.  The  percentage  of  the 
operating  force  working  a  seven  day  week  was  only  2.3.  How- 
ever, 63.07  per  cent  of  the  force  worked  a  full  six-day  week, 
instead  of  the  five-and-a-half-day  week  now  becoming  cus- 
tomary in  industry.  The  report  recommends  the  elimination 
of  all  overtime,  the  gradual  establishment  of  a  seven-hour 
shift  for  all  operators,  and  the  abolition  of  seven-day  labor. 

Physical  environment — light,  heat,  ventilation,  seats,  sani- 
tary facilities,  rest  rooms,  etc.,  were  found  to  be  in  general 
better  in  telephone  exchanges  than  in  the  average  factory  or 
office.  In  the  principal  exchanges  there  is  cafeteria  service, 
and  food  is  furnished  to  employes  at  "  ridiculously  low  rates." 

Contributing  towards  nervous  strain  there  are  many  factors. 
The  work  itself  requires  constant  alertness  of  the  faculties, 
tension  on  sight  and  hearing,  and  rapidity  and  sureness  of 
motion.  In  making  a  single  connection  under  normal  condi- 
tions an  operator  goes  through  fourteen  processes.  Besides 
the  pressure  of  the  work  itself  the  kind  of  direct  supervision 
employed  entails  a  nervous  strain  upon  the  worker.  A  super- 
visor walks  back  and  forth  behind  the  chairs  of  the  operators, 
and  in  one  case  a  supervisor  was  reported  as  repeating  con- 
tinually, in  a  low  monotonous  voice,  "  Hurry  girls,  hurry 
girls."  Besides  this  supervisor  there  is  an  observer  who  has  a 
board  from  which  she  can  plug  in  on  any  operator,  follow  her 
work  in  detail  and  correct  her  if  she  deems  necessary.  Added 
to  this  supervision  is  the  frequent  abuse  of  subscribers  who  use- 
lessly vent  their  impatience  on  the  operators.  To  lessen  the 
effects  of  strain  from  all  these  causes  the  Bureau  of  Women  in 
Industry  considers  it  imperative  that  fifteen-minute  rest  periods 
be  established  in  each  half  of  a  shift.  It  also  recommends  that 
the  medical  department  of  the  telephone  company  be  utilized 
to  make  a  study  of  the  effects  of  telephony  upon  the  constitu- 
tions of  women  engaged  in  it  and  the  possible  effects  upon  their 
children. 

The  report  commends  the  telephone  company  for  its  liberal 
system  of  benefit  funds,  but  questions  the  helpfulness  of  these 
funds  to  persons  who  have  been  with  the  company  for  less  than 
two  years.  The  employes'  representation  plan  recently  put 
into  operation  by  the  company  is  characterized  as  devoid  of 
"  any  real  possibility  of  functioning  democratically." 

Before  the  war  the  telephone  company  was  accustomed  to 
choose  its  operators  from  a  large  waiting  list  of  applicants 
eager  for  the  privilege  of  employment.     The  change  between 
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this  situation  and  the  present  situation  in  New  York,  when 
frantic  advertising  fails  to  obtain  sufficient  recruits  to  the  serv- 
ice, dramatizes  the  change  in  the  industrial  status  of  women 
brought  about  by  the  war.     The  quiet  but  decisive  refusal  of 


New  York  women  to  continue  to  work  under  the  conditions  of 
tutelage  described  in  the  report  marks  their  advance  from  the 
position  of  industrial  wards  towards  that  of  full  industrial 
citizenship.  Eloise  Shellabarger. 


Sugar 

By  T.  Henry  Walnut 

SPECIAL   ASSISTANT   UNITED    STATES    ATTORNEY,    EASTERN    DISTRICT   OF   PENNSYLVANIA 


IT  has  to  be  said  softly  even  after  a  year  and  a  half,  but  it 
is  true  that  Germany  sweetened  the  world  before  the 
great  war — Germany  and  Austria  in  alliance.  Of 
course  there  must  have  been  a  sinister  motive,  but  the 
secret  service  and  the  revealers  of  revelations  have  yet  to  un- 
cover the  plot. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  somewhat  benevolent  iniquity, 
which  continued  for  many  years,  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  world 
came  down  and  the  consumption  rose.  One  calculator  in 
figures  estimates  that  in  1890  the  world  consumed  four  mil- 
lion tons  of  sugar,  and  in  19 13  twenty-one  million.  Other 
calculators  differ  with  his  figures  but  all  agree  that  in  the 
twenty-five  years  preceding  the  great  war,  there  was  a  steady 
increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar  eaten  in  the  world.  It  was 
not  all  German  sugar,  of  course.  Nearly  every  large  country 
in  the  world  produced  some  for  itself,  and  the  West  Indies, 
Java  and  Hawaii  produced  considerable  for  export,  but  it  was 
the  great  German  and  Austrian  excess  of  tonnage  that  was 
the  largest  factor  in  keeping  the  price  down  and  the  world's 
sugar  bowl  full  to  overflowing. 

Great  Britain  grew  no  sugar  of  her  own,  and  by  inverse 
reasoning  consumed  more  per  capita  than  any  other  large 
country.  She  lived  off  the  German  excess.  To  be  sure  she 
drew  some  cane  sugar  from  her  West  Indies  islands,  and 
Guiana,  and  elsewhere,  but  that  supply  came  in  through  a 
straw,  while  the  German  beet  sugar  poured  in  through  a  hose. 

In  the  United  States  we  produced  a  considerable  amount  of 
beet  sugar  in  the  Northwest  and  West,  and  some  cane  sugar  in 
Louisiana,  but  the  major  part  of  our  supply  came  from  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii,  with  German  sugar  always  ready  to 
come  in  when  the  price  of  the  other  sugars  rose  high  enough 
to  permit  a  profitable  invasion  over  the  tariff  wall.  The  sugar 
produced,  and  the  sugar  being  consumed,  maintained  the 
supply  at  an  equable  level,  and  for  many  years  before  the  war 
the  price  varied  but  a  few  cents.  A  raise  of  a  cent  on  a  pound 
was  the  cause  of  considerable  ill-feeling,  and  perhaps  brought 
in  its  train  a  congressional  investigation  into  the  ways  and 
means  of  the  sugar  trust. 

It  seems  strange  to  look  back  at  those  days  when  sugar  was  a 
homely  little  household  drudge.  The  sugar  bowl  sat  beside 
the  spoonholder  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  A  nickel  filled  it, 
and  its  contents  went  with  a  meal  without  comment.  The 
only  restraint  upon  its  use  lay  in  the  warning  that  too  much 
sugar  was  not  good  for  children  and  gave  grown-up  people 
diabetes  or  something  equally  ill-sounding. 

Today  sugar  has  developed  temperament.  It  is  a  whimsical 
thing.  Here  in  plenty  today,  and  gone  tomorrow;  and  it  puts 
on  a  new  bill  daily.  Moreover,  we  have  learned  that  it 
ranks  with  the  major  articles  of  food.  Learned  judges  charge 
juries  that  as  a  matter  of  law  it  is  a  "  necessary,"  and  the 
physicians  unanimously  elect  it  to  the  same  distinction.  Even 
candy,  once  rather  snubbed  and  looked  down  upon  with  disap- 
proval, is  protected  against  elimination  as  an  article  of  real 
dietary  importance.  One  writer  has  expounded  the  theory  in 
a  recent  number  of  a  sugar  journal  that  the  influenza  epidemic 
is  directly  traceable  to  the  shortage  of  sugar;  for  the  flu  owed 
its  triumph  to  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  hearts  of  its  victims, 
sugar  has  a  stimulating  effect  on  heart  action,  and  the  shortage 
of  it  put  the  world  at  a  disadvantage. 


However  that  may  be,  the  introduction  of  this  character 
testimony  must  give  us  a  new  conception  of  the  value  of  sugar, 
even  if  the  new  prices  are  not  sufficiently  convincing. 

The  weight  of  the  2,000,000  tons  of  excess  Austro-German 
sugar,  while  it  made  the  sugar  situation  easy  for  the  house- 
holder, pressed  down  on  the  sugar  cane  growers  of  the  West 
Indies  like  an  upper  mill  stone,  so  that  the  planter  who  es- 
caped crushing  had  to  keep  very  close  to  the  ground. 

I  went  to  the  West  Indies  in  December  of  last  year  and 
picked  up  some  idea  of  the  story  of  sugar.  When  I  left  New 
York  there  was  a  pinched  sugar  supply,  although  the  price 
was  still  reasonably  stable — eleven  to  twelve  cents.  It  wasn't 
the  price  that  troubled,  but  sugar  was  not  to  be  had.  The 
corner  grocery  store  whose  sugar  barrel  had  produced  sugar  for 
years  with  the  constant  spontaneity  of  a  spring  had  suddenly 
gone  dry,  and  there  was  considerable  perplexity  and  complaint. 
But  in  Jamaica  where  I  landed  first  there  was  no  complaint  at 
all  by  the  planters;  they  were  smugly  satisfied.  Before  the 
war,  sugar  had  sold  in  Jamaica  as  low  as  seven  and  one-half 
English  pounds  per  ton ;  it  was  a  ruinous  price,  less  than  two 
cents  a  pound,  and  the  sugar  industry  had  faded  away  like  the 
wonderland  Cheshire  cat,  minus  the  smile.  Ninety  miles  to  the 
north  in  Cuba  raw  sugar  had  sold  at  close  to  two  cents  a  pound, 
and  profits  were  not  fat.  With  the  coming  of  the  war  there 
was  relief  from  the  German  incubus.  The  cane  sugar  in- 
dustry revived  and  has  been  reviving  ever  since. 

In  business  parlance  there  is  an  expressive  way  of  referring 
to  additional  and  unexpected  profits  in  a  deal,  as  "  sugar." 
Today  sugar  is  largely  "  sugar."  In  January  of  this  year  the 
planters  in  Jamaica  estimated  that  there  was  a  tidy  profit  in 
a  price  of  eighteen  pounds  per  ton.  They  were  then  getting 
close  to  fifty  and  the  price  has  gone  up  materially  since.  A 
reasonable  price  multiplied  some  four  times  is  not  bad  as  a 
business  proposition. 

In  Cuba,  in  1917-18,  they  were  comfortable  with  the  crop 
selling  at  four  and  one-half  cents  a  pound;  in  1918-19  they 
began  to  breath  amply  with  the  crop  going  at  five  and  one- 
half  cents  a  pound.  The  planters  last  summer  would  have 
sold  the  present  crop  at  six  and  one-half  cents  a  pound;  in 
fact  considerable  of  it  was  sold  at  that  figure,  but  along  about 
the  first  of  the  year  the  roof  blew  off,  and  raw  sugar  f.  0.  b. 
Cuba  is  now  selling  at  close  to  twenty  cents  a  pound,  and 
there  is  need  for  a  yard  stick  instead  of  an  inch  rule  to  measure 
tropical  profits. 

It  can  be  readily  imagined  that  the  changed  conditions  of 
the  business  have  resulted  in  considerable  activity.  The  rapid 
flow  of  sugar  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  world's  markets 
has  turned  over  many  old  ideas.  Jamaica  of  course  is  a  small 
island,  and  a  very  small  producer  compared  with  Cuba.  Its 
output  is  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  tons,  Cuba's  is  sixty 
to  eighty  times  greater,  but  Jamaica  makes  a  good  place  to 
start  from  if  you  want  to  follow  the  stream  of  sugar  from  its" 
source. 

The  nearest  thing  to  a  source  that  might  well  be  imagined 
is  a  little  Chattanooga  mill  as  big  round  as  a  bucket,  turned 
by  a  mule  on  a  capstan  bar,  and  perched  on  a  hill  top  in  the 
Blue  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  It  seemed  like  the  first  trickling 
rivulet.  Traveling  from  it  to  the  coast,  there  is  a  deep  valley 
to  climb  down  into,  and  a  great  mountain  ridge  to  climb  up 
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upon,  from  which  there  is  a  view  of  the  sea  and  the  Kingston 
plain  inlaid  with  pale  green  pools  of  sugar  cane. 

There  is  an  ancient  estate  back  of  Kingston  where  there 
is  a  mill  of  a  design  more  passe  than  the  autos  that  but- 
toned up  the  back,  but  it  grinds  out  a  stream  of  sugar.  It  is 
a  rather  patched  up  affair,  but  the  new  money  in  the  business 
is  making  it  over  again,  and  at  the  same  time  making  over  the 
quarters  of  the  laborers.  Huts  with  tiled  roofs  and  wooden 
floors  are  taking  the  place  of  thatched  huts  with  dirt  floors. 
The  manager  will  tell  you  that  he  believes  in  taking  good  care 
of  his  people.  He  will  also  tell  you  in  moments  of  distress 
that  it  is  mighty  little  he  gets  thanked  for  it. 

Labor  is  a  much  discussed  subject  and  the  price  of  it  is  a 
matter  of  endless  controversy.  Colored  boys  would  meet  the 
master  in  the  road  and  politely  ask  that  their  wages  be  doubled, 
which,  however,  when  reduced  to  figures  doesn't  sound  quite 
so  calamitous,  for  women  in  Jamaica  were  breaking  stone  at 
twenty  cents  a  day  and  laborers  drawing  thirty  to  forty  cents. 
Moreover  there  were  more  money  and  automobiles  in  the 
island  than  ever  before,  and  rapidly  accumulating  wealth. 
The  objection  to  the  payment  of  higher  wages  didn't  seem  to 
be  based  so  much  upon  a  fear  that  the  increase  would  eat  up 
present  profits  as  upon  the  anticipation  that  once  wages  should 
go  up,  they  could  not  be  brought  down  again  when  the 
margin  of  profit  narrowed.  Notwithstanding  this  expectation 
of  smaller  profits  in  the  future,  large  investments  are  now 
being  made  in  new  mills,  upon  the  conviction  that  for  five 
years  to  come  sugar  prices  will  be  high — a  conviction  based 
on  the  proposition  that  it  will  be  that  long  before  labor  condi- 
tions in  middle  Europe  will  enable  the  beet  growers  to  re- 
establish themselves. 

In  the  Cuban  cane  fields  a  day's  journey  from  Jamaica, 
men  were  getting  three  to  six  dollars  a  day  and  were  in  great 
demand.  A  steady  stream  of  Jamaica  Negroes,  two  to  three 
thousand  a  month,  were  going  from  Kingston  to  Santiago  de 
Cuba  on  schooners  and  converted  yachts. 

At  Santiago  the  immigrants  were  gathered  together  by  labor 
agents  and  delivered  to  the  plantations  at  so  much  a  head. 
On  the  midnight  train  out  of  Santiago  were  hundreds  of 
them  shepherded  by  an  extremely  tall  Negro  in  a  long  tailed 
coat,  who  tallied  and  checked  with  great  energy,  and  finally 
gathered  his  charges  together  and  unloaded  them  at  a  desolate 
station. 

The  train  was  bound  for  Havana  on  the  Cuban  Central 
Railroad  and  when  the  sun  came  up  was  traveling  through  the 
great  central  plain  of  Cuba.  If  the  flow  of  sugar  had  grown 
from  a  rivulet  in  the  Jamaica  mountains  to  a  brook  in  the 
Kingston  plain,  it  had  grown  to  a  great  river  in  Cuba.  On 
either  side  of  the  railroad  are  fields  of  sugar  cane  fringed  far 
off  by  a  line  of  forest,  and  sometimes  by  the  soft  blue  sky 
itself.  Occasionally  the  fields  are  broken  by  stretches  of 
woods  made  up  of  slim,  pale  trees  which  emphasize  the  fact 
that  this  eastern  end  of  the  island  is  new  sugar  country. 

The  towns  that  we  passed  also  proclaimed  its  newness. 
They  were  picturesque  enough  but  wouldn't  have  passed  a 
village  improvement  society  examination.  They  started  with 
a  station  backed  by  a  strip  of  dust  which  was  bounded  on  the 
far  side  by  a  line  of  one  story  frame  buildings.  There  were 
places  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  to  sleep  in,  all  crudely  primi- 
tive, and  a  barber  shop  with  a  customer  stretched  in  a  chair, 
his  face  in  a  lather  while  a  carpenter  was  completing  the 
board  front.  Chickens,  pigs  and  dogs  wandered  hopefully 
about  in  the  belt  of  dust,  and  men  on  horseback  equipped  with 
high  pommeled  Mexican  saddles  and  carrying  guns  on  their 
hips  jogged  along  between  the  station  and  tbe  line  of  stores;  or 
fastened  their  horses  to  the  front  of  a  one-story  building,  with 
a  pale  blue  front  and  Spanish  assurances  of  things  to  eat  and 
drink  displayed  in  large  letters  on  the  wall ;  and  strode  in  with 
a  heavy  swish  of  leather  boots  and  spurs.  Barring  the  moving 
picture  place  on  the  corner,  these  towns  were  reprints  of  the 
old  railroad  towns  in  the  western  cattle  country.  Somewhere 
nearby  each  of  them  was  the  grey  wall  of  a  mill  and  a  buff 


colored  brick  smoke  stack.  And  along  the  sidings  were  lines 
of  freight  cars  with  high  slatted  sides  filled  with  sugar  cane. 

Beyond  Camaguey  near  the  center  of  the  island  there  is  a 
new  town,  and  back  of  it  about  a  mile  from  the  station  is  a 
mill — an  amorphous  pale  gray  mass,  piled  up  against  a  spotless 
blue  sky.  It  is  a  moderate  sized  mill  as  mills  go  in  Cuba,  but 
it  could  mill  half  the  Jamaica  crop.  It  starts  going  in  De- 
cember and  keeps  going  until  June  or  July,  and  feeds  on  20,000 
acres  of  cane. 

A  sullen  roar  came  out  of  it,  day  and  night,  and  a  line  of 
freight  cars  moved  up,  dumped  cane  into  a  pit  and  moved  on 
again.  The  cane  came  out  of  the  pit  on  an  endless  belt,  was 
torn,  shredded  and  crushed,  and  crushed  again.  The  dry 
pulp  passed  over  to  feed  the  furnaces  and  the  juice  was  piped 
out  of  vats  into  boilers  and  cylinders,  and  more  vats.  Out 
of  a  pipe  on  the  far  side  poured  a  stream  of  moist  glittering 
brown  sugar  into  burlap  bags.  It  took  forty  miles  of  railroad  to 
supply  that  mill,  and  an  equipment  of  locomotives  and  freight 
cars  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  a  fair  sized  railroad.  There 
were  stables  full  of  horses,  oxen  and  mules,  and  numberless 
wagons.  There  were  thousands  of  Jamaica  and  Haiti  Negroes 
cutting  cane.  There  was  a  fire  department  which  galloped 
out  like  a  troop  of  cavalry  when  the  whistle  at  the  mill  gave 
notice  of  a  fire  in  the  fields. 

At  the  outermost  rim  of  the  estate  was  a  stretch  of  a 
thousand  acres  cultivated  individually  by  a  young  Cuban,  23 
years  of  age.  His  estimated  net  profits  as  of  January  were 
some  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  work  of  a  year 
and  a  half.  There  were  stories  similar  to  his  to  be  picked 
up  in  smoking  cars,  and  in  hotel  lobbies;  in  fact  they  consti- 
tuted the  major  subject  of  conversation  everywhere  in  the 
island. 

The  area  under  cultivation  in  the  province  of  Camaguey 
is  said  to  have  increased  from  some  50,000  acres,  five  years 
ago,  to  500,000  as  of  this  year.  New  stretches  of  forest  are 
being  cut  down  every  day,  and  the  land  planted  with  cane, 
which  in  the  new  soil  needs  no  cultivation.  New  banking 
institutions  have  come  into  Cuba  and  branch  banks  are  open- 
ing in  small  towns  that  heretofore  had  no  need  for  banking 
facilities.  Two  years  ago  Cuba  needed  the  assistance  of  the 
United  States  financially,  in  order  to  move  her  crop.  Today 
she  has  money  enough  to  take  care  of  herself.  It  was  asserted 
generally  in  Cuba  that  at  the  end  of  this  year's  sugar  cam- 
paign, which  is  the  term  used  to  describe  the  harvesting  and 
milling  of  the  crop,  there  would  be  more  millionaires  per  capita 
in  the  island  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world.  Cuba  used 
to  be  known  as  the  pearl  of  the  Antilles.  It  is  known  today 
as  the  sugar  bowl  of  the  world.  It  will  soon  be  known  as  the 
New  Treasure  Island. 

We  may  not  be  happy  at  home  about  sugar,  but  we  can 
certainly  assure  ourselves  that  the  ill  wind  is  blowing  good 
for  someone.  However,  the  questions  we  are  most  interested 
in  are,  Why  is  sugar  so  much  higher  than  heretofore,  and 
When  ,it  will  come  back  to  normal.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
the  high  price  has  already  been  given.  When  this  reason  will 
cease  to  operate,  no  one  can  definitely  tell.  The  beet  fields  of 
France  were  fought  over.  In  Germany,  Austria  and  Poland 
labor  is  difficult  to  get  for  the  cultivation  of  the  fields  and 
for  the  harvesting  of  the  crop.  Coal  is  hard  to  get  for  the 
mills,  likewise  because  of  the  labor  shortage. 

It  is  true  that  much  the  same  conditions  have  prevailed  for 
a  year  or  more,  but  the  price  was  stabilized  for  the  years  of 
1918  and  1919,  by  use  of  governmental  control  both  from 
Washington  and  Havana.  In  191 8,  the  Sugar  Equalization 
Board  contracted  with  a  group  representing  the  Cuban  planters 
for  the  1918  crop  at  SV2  cents  a  pound.  In  August  of  last 
year,  the  1920  crop  could  have  been  purchased  for  6l/2  cents 
a  pound.  This  was  not  done,  however,  and  the  Sugar  Equaliza- 
tion Board  ceased  functioning  the  first  of  this  year.  As  soon 
as  it  became  apparent  that  sugar  was  an  open  field  for  un- 
restrained business  activity,  the  price  of  sugar  began  to  bob 
about  like  a  cork.     In  the  first  place,  the  English  Royal  Com- 
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mission  bought  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  in  Cuba, 
perhaps  a  third  of  the  crop,  and  in  addition  to  this  buyer, 
individual  sugar  brokers  began  bidding  against  each  other  and 
as  the  price  rose  the  bidding  became  more  excited.  The  high 
bidding  was  based  on  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  shortage 
in  the  world's  supply.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  real  basis  for 
this  belief,  in  fact  more  now  than  six  months  ago,  for  the 
Cuban  crop  has  fallen  nearly  a  million  tons  below  the  fore- 
cast of  last  fall.  The  one  restriction  upon  the  speculation  and 
price  boosting  is  the  Lever  Food  Control  law — a  very  doubtful 
restriction.  American  business  does  not  respond  readily  to 
regulation  by  the  criminal  courts. 

It  is  difficult  to  calculate  when  the  situation  will  return  to 
a  stable  basis,  the  factors  of  supply  and  demand  are  so  large 
and  the  element  of  variation  so  extensive.  The  consumption  in 
the  United  States  may  vary  nearly  a  million  tons  a  year,  an 
item  large  enough  in  itself  to  upset  all  calculations.  At  present 
with  the  1920  Cuban  crop  coming  into  this  country,  there  is 
sugar  enough  to  go  round,  but  the  milling  season  is  over  in 
June  and  another  shortage  this  fall  is  possible.  If  this  occurs, 
the  price  will  go  skyrocketing,  for  the  restraining  influence  of 
the  Sugar  Equalization  Board  which  kept  the  situation  under 
control  last  fall  will  be  removed.  However,  the  Hawaian 
crop  will  start  coming  in  in  July  and  our  own  beet  root  crop 
will  begin  to  come  into  the  market  in  October  or  November, 
and  some  optimists  look  for  a  quick  revival  this  summer  of  the 
German  beet  root  industry. 

I  have  met  shrewd  sugar  brokers  as  early  as  January  who 
insisted  they  were  off  the  market,  the  price  would  go  no 
higher;  there  were  plenty  of  them  last  fall  and  summer  who 
thought  6*/2  cents  f.  0.  b.  Cuba  was  a  pretty  heavy  toll,  and 
of  late  I  have  heard  others  talking  50  cents,  and  even  $1  sugar. 
You  may  be  a  bull  or  a  bear  and  find  excellent  company.  The 
soft  drink  people  and  the  candy  people  feed  out  of  the  same 
bowl  with  the  householder,  and  they  have  long  purses  when 
it  comes  to  paying  the  check.  Their  businesses  require  sugar 
and  they  will  follow  its  most  temperamental  whim.  Granted 
a  shortage  and  the  bulls  win.  As  a  householder,  I'm  with 
the  bears. 


Social  Service 
Personnel  Work 


1 


"^HE  possibility  of  discontinuing  the  National  Social 
Workers'  Exchange,  which,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement just  made,  depends  now  upon  the  vote 
of  social  workers,  calls  attention  to  phases  of  its 
work  not  patent  even  to  all  of  those  who  have  made  use  of 
its  services.  The  fact  is  that  social  work  is  short  of 
workers  quite  as  seriously  as  the  schools  are  short 
of  teachers,  with  the  added  complication  that  social  work 
is  not  standardized  or  homogenous,  that  college  stu- 
dents are  not  to  any  extent  reckoning  with  it  as  a  pos- 
sible future  career,  and  that  the  necessity  of  training  for 
it  is  still  not  fully  accepted  or  clearly  defined.  The  National 
Social  Workers'  Exchange  started  out  to  attack  the  problem 
in  its  simplest  form,  by  developing  a  list  of  available  candi- 
dates for  positions  open,  with  the  familiar  advantages  of  cen- 
tralizing facts  about  demand  and  supply  for  all  branches  of 
social  work  throughout  the  country. 

It  filled  700  positions  in  1919.  It  saved  the  time  of  execu- 
tives and  of  candidates  for  positions  and  extended  the  limits 
of  choice  for  both  workers  and  social  agencies.  Finding  a 
case-worker  who  spoke  Chinese  to  undertake  medical  social 
service  in  China  was  accomplished  after  several  months' 
search.  This  was  exceptional  in  some  respects  but  every  place- 
ment in  social  work  demands  detailed  attention  in  interviews 
and  correspondence. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Exchange  shows  6,000  office  in- 


terviews. These  were  not  all  related  to  finding  jobs.  For 
instance,  a  newly  appointed  committee  had  undertaken  to 
develop  a  department  of  social  service  in  a  hospital.  They 
thought  of  the  director  of  the  department  as  an  executive  to 
work  with  the  volunteers,  and  they  set  her  salary  at  $1,500. 
One  of  their  members  came  to  the  Exchange  and  there 
learned  facts  which  gave  her  a  new  view  of  the  scope  of  the 
work,  and  the  qualifications  necessary.  It  followed  that  her 
estimate  of  salary  and  the  relation  of  the  executive  to  the 
committee  also  changed.  A  worker  was  found  at  a  salary 
of  $2,400  with,  later,  an  assistant  at  $1,500.  It  required 
facts  marshalled  by  the  Exchange  to  enable  this  one  commit- 
tee member  to  convert  the  others. 

Or,  to  illustrate  a  different  situation,  an  executive  officer 
was  asked  by  his  board  to  suggest  the  increase  in  salary  which 
he  ought  to  receive.  With  an  eye  to  the  budget  and  his  re- 
sponsibility for  raising  it,  he  asked  the  Exchange  for  the  facts 
about  present  salaries  for  work  like  this.  Another  executive, 
having  to  consider  an  attractive  business  offer,  asked  the 
manager  of  the  Exchange  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  her  out- 
look in  social  work  and  its  possibilities  that  he  might  wisely 
decide  at  this  parting  of  the  ways  whether  business  or  social 
work  was  to  be  his  career. 

Not  only  individuals  but  groups  have  found  in  the  Ex- 
change a  center  of  information.  Twenty  representatives  of 
social  agencies  who,  feeling  the  need  for  new  recruits  in  their 
special  fields,  are  making  visits  regularly  to  the  colleges  to 
enlist  students,  gathered  recently  in  conference  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Exchange  to  plan  how  the  presentation  of  op- 
portunities to  college  students  could  be  made  more  adequate 
and  more  consistent.  Their  conference  raised  questions:  Is 
social  work  a  mere  collection  of  specialties  or  are  there  under- 
lying similarities  in  technique  which  make  it  a  profession? 
How  can  this  technique  be  defined  and  recognized,  so  that 
men  and  women  of  professional  calibre  will  see  a  challenge 
to  accomplishment  at  least  as  attractive  as  a  business  career? 
Is  there  any  hope  that  without  this  recognition  of  a  challenge, 
social  workers  can  rise  to  the  present,  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunity for  welding  diverse  agencies  for  social  betterment  into 
a  force  for  concrete  accomplishment  through  clearly  defined 
methods? 

The  directors  of  the  National  Social  Workers'  Exchange 
believe  that  with  its  work  as  an  employment  bureau  as  a 
practical  base  these  problems  of  personnel  can  be  attacked. 
They  take  a  leaf  from  the  experience  of  industry.  Well- 
managed  plants  build  up  their  force  by  organizing  personnel 
departments.  Social  work,  they  think,  needs  not  only  to 
build  up  a  force  but  to  create  a  profession.  The  Exchange 
is  theirs  as  an  instrument,  in  good  order,  to  begin  a  coopera- 
tive task  by  social  workers  for  their  profession.  It  has  aban- 
doned fees  or  commissions  for  placements.  It  relies  for  sup- 
port on  membership  dues  of  social  workers,  and  payments 
from  social  agencies  for  personnel  service,  supplemented  for 
the  present  by  outside  contributions.  For  more  than  a  year 
it  has  acted  as  the  personnel  department  for  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  handling  their  correspondence  on 
personnel,  interviewing  all  applicants  for  them  and  consult- 
ing with  their  staff  workers  regarding  openings.  Its  memor- 
andum, just  issued  to  social  workers,  calls  for  a  vote  not 
merely  on  financial  grounds  but  as  an  indication  of  whether 
social  workers  are  ready  to  make  it  a  truly  cooperative  guild. 
It  proposes  for  united  action  a  practical  program  of  improv- 
ing the  output  of  social  service  by  concerted  analysis  of  the 
personnel  needs  of  social  agencies,  the  best  methods  of  recruit- 
ing, placement,  and  transfer  of  workers,  cooperation  with  the 
training  schools  in  their  urgently  needed  share  in  this  task, 
and  finally  the  development  of  standards  of  compensation 
and  conditions  of  work  which  will  make  social  work  a  chal- 
lenging profession,  and  relieve  the  threatened  shortage.  The 
results  of  this  referendum  vote  may  be  expected  not  only  to 
serve  its  immediate  purpose  of  a  decision  on  continuing  the 
Exchange.  It  should  throw  light  also  on  the  possibilities  of 
solidarity  among  social  workers.  Mary  Van  Kleeck. 


Freedom  in  Industry 

I.  The  Mastery  of  Our  Own  Lives1 
By  John  Paton 

[Death  claimed,  a  few  months  ago  in  London,  a  young  workingman  who,  one  in  a  long 
line  of  pioneers,  has  helped  to  give  to  the  British  labor  movement  the  sound  foundation  in  eco- 
nomic thought,  the  intrepid  advance  from  limited  to  broad  social  viewpoints,  the  practical  wis- 
dom in  achieving  one  by  one  the  steps  in  a  carefully  worked  out  application  of  theory  which  dis- 
tinguishes that  movement  from  all  others.  Trained  as  an  engine  fitter  and  for  fifteen  years  a 
member  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers — with  brief  interludes  in  his  shop  career  dur- 
ing which  he  worked  in  the  drawing  office  and  roughed  it  in  America— John  Paton  became  the 
leader  of  the  Glasgow  group  of  the  National  Guilds  League,  a  shop  steward  in  the  Clyde  area 
during  the  war,  which  transformed  the  organization  of  his  trade,  and  later  organising  secretary 
of  the  National  Guilds  League,  associated  in  London  zvith  G.  D.  H.  Cole.  In  the  latter  period, 
Paton  swung  more  and  more  toward  constructive  ideas.  With  W.  Gallacher  (of  the  Clyde 
Workers'  Committee)  he  was  author  of  Towards  Industrial  Democracy — A  Memorandum  on 
Workshop  Control;  a  pamphlet  of  his  on  the  Collective  Contract,  published  by  the  Paisley 
Trades  Council,  aroused  considerable  discussion.  The  two  articles  on  Freedom  in  Industry, 
written  for  the  Survey  just  before  his  death,  give  an  even  fuller  account  of  his  application  of 
the  guild  theory  to  the  structure  of  industry. — Arthur  Gleason.] 


WORKSHOP  control  as  it  is  advocated  in  this  ar- 
ticle is  at  once  an  end  in  itself  and  a  means  to 
the  greater  end  of  economic  democracy.  All 
schemes  of  control,  however  effective  they  may 
be  for  their  immediate  purpose,  must  be  judged  according  to 
whether  they  help  or  hinder  the  advance  towards  emancipa- 
tion from  the  wage  system.  This  test  promptly  rules  out  all 
profit-sharing  devices  and  proposals  for  joint  control  by  com- 
mittees of  workers  and  employers  such,  for  example,  as  those 
of  the  Whitley  Commission. 

The  cardinal  defect  of  Whitleyism  is  that  it  is  a  cul-de-sac. 
It  leads  nowhere,  or  rather  it  leads  us  by  an  interesting  de- 
tour back  to  exactly  where  we  were.  It  provides  no  opening 
through  to  real  democracy;  it  affords  no  prospect  of  further 
development  towards  complete  control  of  industry  by  the 
workers.  The  joint  standing  industrial  councils  are,  as  they 
were  designed  to  be,  standing  obstructions  to  any  such  de- 
velopment. There  is  a  curious  apology  for  these  joint 
councils  that  is  sometimes  advanced  by  labor  leaders,  who, 
impressed  by  the  apparent  impartiality  of  the  constitution  of 
these  bodies,  have  supported  their  introduction.  It  is  that  the 
standing  industrial  councils  cannot  stand;  that  the  funda- 
mental antagonism  of  interest  between  employers  and  work- 
ers must  sooner  or  later  manifest  itself  and  cause  them  to 
break  down.  And  the  reply  is:  Why  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense  should  we  waste  time  and  energy  on  experiments 
that  are  foredoomed  to  failure  even  by  their  own  advocates? 
Surely  it  is  better  to  establish  in  industry  solidly  based  ad- 
ministrative institutions  that  will  be  permanent,  that  will 
steadily  grow  year  by  year  in  wisdom,  capacity  and  power, 
and  will  ultimately  supplant  capitalism  and,  from  being  the 
creators,  that  will  become  the  efficient  instruments  of  a  new 
industrial  order. 

I  would  have  such  a  body  in  each  industry.  They  would 
be  composed  of  and  would  be  responsible  to  workers  only,  all 
the  workers,  men  and  women,  clerks,  technicians,  manual 
workers  of  all  grades.  They  would  enter  into  no  Whitley- 
esque  compact  with  the  employing  class,  and  they  would  keep 
the  strike  weapon  bright  and  keen.  They  would  not  covet 
the  easy  honors  of  joint  control,  but  they  would  from  the 
beginning  exercise  exclusive  control  over  those  things  which 
already  belong  to  the  workers;  and  their  policy  would  be  to 

1  The  second  of  these  articles  will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 


extend  by  every  possible  means  the  area  of  that  control  and, 
by  relentless  economic  pressure,  to  loosen  finger  by  finger  the 
capitalist's  grip  on  industry.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
workshop  committees,  which  would  be  perhaps  the  most  active 
and  in  a  way  the  most  important  branches  of  these  organiza- 
tions, would  daily  breathe  fire  and  brimstone  on  the  em- 
ployers' managers  and  foremen ;  on  the  contrary  they  would 
negotiate  with  the  employers  and  their  officials  in  the  day-to- 
day affairs  of  the  workshop  as  civilly  as  the  envoys  of  two 
hostile  nations  treat  with  each  other — and  under  the  same 
conditions  of  armed  truce. 

Now  it  is  as  easy  to  build  committees  in  the  air  as  it  is  to 
build  castles  in  the  air.  If  homes  for  heroes  could  be  erected 
half  as  expeditiously  as  labor  orators  run  up  the  working- 
class  organizations  that  are  to  effect  the  revolution  and  ad- 
minister our  affairs  in  the  socialist  republic  there  would  be 
no  housing  problem,  unless  the  dwellings  proved  as  unfit  to 
live  in  as  assuredly  the  said  committees  would  be  to  live 
under.  In  the  very  latest  visions  Utopia  is  dominated  by 
pyramids  of  committees  and  councils — shop  committees,  plant 
committees,  local  councils,  district  councils,  provincial  coun- 
cils, national  councils,  international  councils — as  lifeless  and 
as  unrelated  to  the  real  needs  of  the  men  and  women  around 
them  as  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  Of  course,  we  are  told  that 
the  local  council  will  administer  local  affairs,  the  provincial 
council  provincial  affairs,  and  so  on,  which  covers  everything 
and  tells  us  just  nothing  at  all. 

An  engineer  does  not  erect  a  machine  in  the  void,  saying  to 
himself,  "  I  believe  that,  roughly  speaking,  this  will,  in  a 
general  way,  turn  out  cotton  reels  or  gas-burners."  He  first 
of  all  satisfies  himself  that  there  is  an  effective  demand  for 
reels  or  gas-burners,  and  defines  with  mathematical  accuracy 
the  functions  of  the  machine;  and  these  functions  determine 
its  size,  weight,  strength  and  form.  When  it  is  completed 
there  is  not  a  superfluous  wheel  or  screw  about  it,  and  it  will 
do  exactly  what  is  required  and  nothing  else.  Every  part  of  it 
responds  to  a  need.  I  would  have  avoided  the  simile  of  the 
machine,  because  I  am  anxious  to  preserve  the  idea  of  living 
organisms  rather  than  dead  machinery;  but  it  will  serve  to 
illustrate  my  point  that  function  must  take  precedence  over 
structure.  It  has  been  one  of  our  biggest  mistakes  in  the 
labor  movement  that  we  have  concerned  ourselves  too  much 
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with  structure  and  hardly  at  all  with  function — like  Tommy 
Traddles  who  always  drew  skeletons  because  they  were  so 
much  easier  than  features. 

Another  mistake  of  the  labor  movement  is  that  it  utterly 
fails  to  see  that  the  average  man  is  every  bit  as  class-conscious 
as  he  needs  be  for  revolutionary  purposes,  and  that  what  he 
wants  is  not  instruction  in  the  theory  of  value  and  the  "  ma- 
terialistic conception,"  but  power.  Belonging  as  I  do  to  the 
category  of  average  men,  I  have  a  proper  respect  for  us,  more 
than  for  most  labor  leaders.  I  have  always  found  us  to  be  as 
wholesomely  acquisitive  as  the  most  ardent  member  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  could  desire,  and  have  never  detected  any  reluc- 
tance on  our  part  to  dispossess  the  employing  class  of  as  much 
of  its  ill-gotten  gain  as  we  could  get  off  with.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  why  there  should  be  the  slightest 
doubt  about  our  readiness  to  expropriate  the  capitalists 
wherever  an  opportunity  presents  itself  and  a  reasonably 
practicable  method  is  forthcoming.  Of  course  it  is  disap- 
pointing that  we  are  only  mildly  interested  in  those  fascinat- 
ing abstractions,  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity;  but  I  shall 
not  despair  of  our  salvation  so  long  as  we  preserve  our  healthy 
lust  for  the  more  concrete  good  things  of  this  world. 

What  is  wanted  is  less  doctrine  and  a  more  appreciative 
evaluation  and  more  practical  utilization  of  the  ordinary 
natural  instincts  of  average  human  nature.  We  should  har- 
ness for  our  greater  ends  the  natural  desires  and  impulses  of 
men,  and  if  we  do  so  we  shall  discover  in  them  a  dynamic 
force  incomparably  more  powerful  than  any  that  can  be 
generated  by  propaganda — the  very  force  indeed  which  the 
capitalist  now  successfully  employs  against  us,  and  one  to 
which,  if  we  can  turn  it  to  our  own  account,  he  must  inevit- 
ably yield.  We  have  to  establish  in  industry  self-governing 
institutions  of  workers  through  which  their  most  ordinary 
impulses  shall  find  expression  and  satisfaction  and  their  most 
ordinary  needs  shall  be  met.  Our  shop  committees  must  do 
things  the  workers  really  want  done,  and  do  them  better  than 
they  can  do  them  for  themselves. 

Now  I  confess  I  am  not  thrilled — nor,  manifestly,  are  the 
mass  of  workers — by  the  proposal,  in  general  terms,  that  we 
should  control  industry;  but  we  shall  be  if  we  can  be  shown 
how  we  may  become  ever  so  little  more  masters  of  our  own 
lives.  See  how  all  men  struggle  for  this  mastery!  The 
trouble  is  that  it  cannot  be  attained  at  present  except  by  ex- 
ploiting somebody  else,  and  even  that  is  not  open  to  every- 
body. And,  after  all,  what  is  our  aim  in  fighting  for  con- 
trol in  industry  if  it  is  not  to  make  men  masters  of  their 
own  lives?  At  all  events  if  we  cannot  descend  to  this 
"  limited "  view  our  committees  will  not  interest  the 
workers.  So  long  as  our  shop  committees  are  merely  groups 
of  rebel  propagandists  with  no  purpose  but  to  make  them- 
selves a  nuisance  to  the  management  instead  of  a  power 
against  it,  and  no  function  beyond  making  cheap  reputations 
for  the  "  personalities "  among  them,  they  will  continue  to 
enthuse  a  very  impressionable  one  per  cent,  but  the  mass  of 
the  workers  will  remain  indifferent  and  apathetic. 

For  the  same  reason  that  a  man  crossing  an  abyss  on  a 
one-plank  bridge  thinks  a  good  deal  about  the  plank,  the 
worker  thinks  more  about  wages  than  anything  else.  Wages 
are  all  that  lie  between  him  and  disaster.  Our  shop  com- 
mittee will  therefore  have  to  concern  itself  with  wages.  A 
detailed  description  of  the  thousand  and  one  methods  of  cal- 
culating wages  in  this  country  would  fill  a  decent  sized  book, 
but  they  may  be  roughly  grouped  under  two  headings:  the 
time  rate  system  and  payment  by  results.  Under  the  former, 
the  worker  sells  his  labor-power  at  a  certain  rate  per  hour 
agreed  upon  between  his  union  and  the  employers'  association. 


This  standard  minimum  wage  has  no  direct  relation  to  the 
amount  of  work  done,  and  the  worker  is  kept  at  his  task 
partly  by  whatever  interest  he  may  have  in  it  for  its  own 
sake — which  is  unhappily  very  little  in  these  days — but 
mainly  by  fear  of  dismissal  by  the  foreman,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  see  that  the  firm  gets  full  value  for  its  money.  Under 
payments  by  results,  the  standard  minimum  wage  is  likewise 
guaranteed,  but  production  above  a  defined  normal  output  is 
paid  for  over  and  above  on  a  pro  rata  basis  arranged  before- 
hand between  the  individual  worker  and  the  firm's  "  rate- 
fixer."  The  appeal  here  is  to  the  cupidity  of  the  worker,  and 
is  more  effective  as  a  stimulus  to  production  than  even  a 
bullying  foreman.  The  time-worker  cannot  be  kept  at  his 
task,  the  piece-worker  cannot  be  kept  away  from  it.  The 
four  chief  systems  of  payment  by  results  are  "  straight  piece- 
work," under  which  so  much  per  "  piece  "  is  paid,  premium 
bonus  under  which  a  bonus  is  paid  on  time  saved,  collective 
bonus  under  which  an  additional  percentage  on  standard 
wages  is  paid  on  increased  production  over  the  shop  as  a 
whole,  and  individual  contract  where  an  individual  worker 
takes  a  contract  for  a  job  to  be  carried  through  by  a  squad 
of  men  whom  he  pays  as  he  may  arrange  with  them  out  of 
the  lump  price  which  he  receives  from  the  firm.  This  last 
system  is  not  very  common  but  where  it  does  exist  the  work- 
man contractor  is  usually  found,  as  might  be  expected,  to  be  as 
unscrupulous  an  exploiter  as  any  other  employer  of  labor. 

Before  the  war  the  more  extensive  of  the  skilled  and  highly 
organized  trades,  in  the  main,  still  held  to  the  time-rate 
system,  while  in  the  less  skilled  and  imperfectly  organized  oc- 
cupations, where  the  work  was  of  a  repetitive  kind,  payment 
by  results  in  one  form  or  another  was  the  rule.  The  imper- 
ious demand  for  munitions  of  war  in  the  last  few  years, 
however,  caused  drastic  modifications  in  the  methods  of  pro- 
duction in  most  industries.  Operations  had  to  be  standard- 
ized and  subdivided  to  suit  the  capacity  of  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  "  dilutees "  and  every  device  for  speeding  up 
production  had  to  be  applied.  Faced  with  such  a  situation, 
a  labor  government  might  have  relied  solely  upon  the  work- 
ers' patriotism  and  public  spirit,  but  the  government  of  the 
day,  with  shrewder  insight,  introduced  payment  by  results,  so 
that  today  payment  by  results  is  almost  universally  applied. 
At  first  the  skilled  workers,  influenced  partly  by  their  craft 
tradition  and  partly  by  their  knowledge  of  the  employers' 
practice  in  the  past — of  cutting  down  piece-rates  to  a  point 
that  made  it  impossible  without  sweating  blood  to  earn  more 
than  a  fraction  above  the  time-wage — fiercely  resisted  the  pro- 
posed change;  and  certain  trades,  notably  the  woodworkers, 
will  have  none  of  it  to  this  day.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, they  have  succumbed  to  the  temptation  of  quite  unex- 
pectedly good  "  prices,"  and  the  probability  is  that  before 
long  all  our  factories  and  workers  will  be  speeded  up  to  ar 
American  standard  of  dehumanization  and  efficiency.  Labor 
leaders  denounce  the  system  at  mass  meetings  of  workers,  and 
resolutions  are  passed  demanding  the  restoration  of  the  time- 
rate;  but  there  is  no  sign  of  that  restoration.  I  am  pretty 
certain  the  time  system  never  will  be  restored,  if  only  because 
piecework  pays  the  worker  better.  Moreover,  payment  by 
results  is  inseparable  from  modern  methods  of  production. 
All  craft  interest  has  been  eliminated  from  the  work,  and  the 
only  substitute,  the  only  incentive  left,  is  a  wage  interest.  To 
this  point  of  degradation  have  we  come! 

Individual  systems  of  payment  by  results  such  as  we  have 
in  this  country  are  particularly  vicious  from  a  trade  union 
point  of  view,  and  the  instinct  of  the  workers  in  opposing 
their  introduction  was  sound.  Under  the  old  time-rate 
everybody   of    the   same   grade   had    roughly   the   same   pay, 
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and  the  common  interest  in  maintaining  it  created  a  degree 
of  solidarity  that  is  lost  now  that  every  worker  has  a  separate 
contract  of  his  own  in  which  his  fellow  workers  are  not  in- 
terested. An  individual  interest  has  been  substituted  for  a 
collective  interest.  Again,  note  that  the  function  of  fixing 
wages  is  very  largely  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  union 
officials  and  each  member  is  left  to  make  the  best  bargain  he 
can  day  by  day  with  the  firm's  expert  rate-fixer,  who  is  not 
as  a  rule  philanthropically  inclined. 

Now,   there  are  two  sorts  of  committee  either  of  which 
may  be  set  up  to  deal  with  this  situation :   a  committee  of 


talkers  who  will  expend  all  their  energy  in  futile  denuncia- 
tion of  the  system,  or  a  committee  of  the  best  business  heads 
in  the  shop  who  will  devise  ways  and  means  of  increasing  the 
bargaining  power  of  their  fellow  workers,  and  obtaining  for 
them  the  best  wage  results  possible.  I  halve  no  doubt  which 
would  be  the  more  popular,  and  if  by  the  methods  they 
adopted  they  were  able  at  the  same  time  to  promote  a  degree 
of  solidarity  unknown  even  in  the  blessed  days  of  the  simple 
time-rate,  and  to  give  the  workers  a  measure  of  real  control 
over  their  working  lives,  the  reader  will  agree  that  they 
would  deserve  popularity.    And  all  that  I  believe  can  be  done. 


Educating  the  Producer  and  the 
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By  Arthur  J.   Todd 
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A    T  the  very  outset  let  us  make  up  our  minds  that  it 

/^  is  futile  to  talk  about  allaying  economic  unrest  so 
Z—3k  long  as  the  unilluminated  public  continues  to  tol- 
.X  JL.erate  the  excesses  of  Lusk  committees  or  of  public- 
ity-hunting states  attorneys,  or  the  un-American  attempt  of  a 
state  legislature  to  suspend  duly  elected  members  whose  opin- 
ions were  repugnant  to  the  majority.  Nor  can  we  expect  very 
much  peace  and  good-will  so  long  as  indiscriminate  persecu- 
tion of  so-called  radicals  is  allowed  to  go  on  unchallenged  by 
temperate  thinkers  and  good  citizens  who  believe  in  main- 
taining our  traditional  American  respect  for  constitutional 
government,  or  so  long  as  we  continue  to  prate  about  a  gov- 
ernment of  law  and  still  fail  to  rebuke  the  illegal  activities 
of  such  self-appointed  custodians  of  public  morality  as  certain 
local  branches  of  the  American  Legion. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  these  phenomena  have  in  common 
at  least  one  quality,  namely,  too  much  heat  and  no  light. 
Seeing  red  may  get  votes  in  time  of  public  hysteria  but  it  will 
not  solve  our  industrial  ills,  real  or  imaginary.  Only  clear 
analysis,  good-tempered  discussion  and  patient  experiment  will 
bring  us  through  to  a  successful  solution.  In  short,  only  the 
scientific  and  educational  attitude  of  mind  can  compass  the 
disorders  surrounding  us  and  attain  such  a  grasp  of  the 
fundamental  issues  involved  as  will  meet  the  hour's  need. 

What  I  have  just  said  seems  to  imply  that  the  only  solu- 
tion of  economic  unrest  is  education.  The  reason  is  not  far 
to  find.  If  the  scientific  study  of  social  progress  reveals 
anything  at  all,  it  uncovers  one  fundamental  principle, 
namely,  that  in  the  course  of  human  development  the  whole 
tendency  is  away  from  the  use  of  crude  force  and  direct  action 
to  the  use  of  rational  persuasion.  Now,  rational  persuasion 
can  go  on  only  between  minds  open  to  education.  And 
indeed  our  whole  democratic  idea,  both  in  its  theory  and  in 
its  practice,  makes  the  same  assumption;  and  insofar  as  the 
modern  labor  movement  in  its  struggle  for  a  deeper  applica- 
tion of  the  democratic  principle  is  concerned,  it  represents 
not  only  an  educational  aspiration,  but  also  a  clear  recognition 
of  the  inexorable  necessity  for  both  educated  leaders  and 
educated  rank  and  file  among  the  workers.  The  clearest 
proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
trade  union  movement  the  work  of  labor  organization  went 
hand  in  hand  with  labor's  demand  for  better  common  schools, 
technical  instruction  and  easier  access  to  higher  education. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  recognizing  the  claim  of 
education   in  this  connection,   a  little   fantastic,   perhaps,   at 


first  hearing,  but  nonetheless  suggestive.  While  the  individ- 
ual never  exactly  recapitulates  the  history  of  the  race  nor  do 
social  classes  or  historical  periods  follow  quite  the  course  of 
individual  organic  development,  there  is  nevertheless  much 
truth  in  the  idea  that  the  modern  labor  movement  is  in  its 
period  of  adolescence;  that  is  to  say,  that,  like  the  growing 
youth,  modern  labor  with  its  new  ideas  of  power  and  control 
goes  through  a  cycle  of  new  surging  emotions,  unanalyzed 
dreams,  vivid  and  often  incoherent  imaginations,  showing  off, 
pugnacity  plays,  self-consciousness  and  intractableness.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  same  thing  could  have  been  said  about  the 
new  capitalism  not  long  ago,  and  this  analysis  to  a  certain 
extent  still  holds  true  of  it.  The  problem  of  the  scientific 
student  of  economic  unrest  would  seem  to  be  how  to  analyze 
the  problem  into  its  essential  elements  and  how  to  provide 
for  bringing  to  bear  patience,  sympathy  and  constructive  dis- 
cipline so  that  adolescence  may  be  helped  and  guided  towards 
rational  maturity. 

From  this  standpoint  it  would  seem  essential  then  to 
understand  what  are  the  causes  of  economic  unrest  to  which 
we  must  make  an  educational  approach. 

Among  these  causes  we  recognize,  of  course,  certain  phe- 
nomena so  prevalent  as  to  be  almost  abstracted  in  our  search. 
I  mean,  for  example,  the  well-nigh  universal  discontent  of 
the  normal  human  being,  sometimes  a  vague  discontent,  some- 
times fairly  definite  and  concrete,  the  discontent  which  we 
think  of  as  one  of  the  prime  motive  forces  for  human  prog- 
ress. I  mean  also  such  a  mental  canker  as  the  worker's 
uncertainty  about  his  job,  particularly  aggravated  in  a  time 
of  industrial  transition  and  readjustment,  but  always  pres- 
ent to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Along  with  this  uncertainty 
and  partly  to  be  considered  as  a  cause  of  it,  is  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  worker  of  the  higher  operations  of  business 
finance  and  management  with,  of  course,  a  proportionate  sus- 
picion which  is  not  altogether  counterbalanced  by  native 
human  loyalty  or  inertia.  This  ignorance  takes  the  form  of 
suspicion  of  ulterior  purposes  in  even  the  simplest  things  but 
is  particularly  active  with  regard  to  new  plans  or  opera- 
tions. There  is  often  a  general  undercurrent  of  fear  of 
exploitation  which  expresses  itself  in  a  more  or  less  conven- 
tional attitude  of  wondering  "  what  the  bosses  are  trying  to 
slip  over  now."  There  is  also  to  be  reckoned  now,  as  at  all 
other  times,  the  influence  of  the  chronic  sorehead  and  pro- 
fessional agitator,  although  I  am  convinced  that  their  in- 
fluence is  now  and  always  has  been  grossly    overestimated. 
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Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  professional  agi- 
tator is  likely  to  make  his  strongest  impression  upon  tired 
minds  and  bodies.  Tired  men  are  either  off  guard,  or  apa- 
thetic, or  ready  for  some  hot  stimulant  which  will  offer  them 
a  moment's  relaxation  or  a  surcease  from  their  troubles.  We 
should  also  include  here  the  organized  movements  for  social 
reform  and  criticism  which  have  grown  up  in  the  last  hun- 
dred years  and  whose  activities  in  some  form  or  other  have 
persisted  even  through  the  war. 

BUT  in  addition  to  these  there  have  been  certain  new  causes 
of  unrest  which  have  become  more  articulate  during  and 
since  the  war.  First,  a  fairly  general  war-bred  disorganization  of 
industry  and  of  political  life.  So  many  new  experiments 
were  tried  out  in  the  war,  and  so  many  hopes  built  upon 
them,  that  when  they  were  suddenly  scrapped  soon  after  the 
armistice  was  signed,  the  let-down  was  so  intense  as  almost 
to  take  on  the  character  of  a  break-down.  Second,  a  sharp 
dislocation  of  living  costs,  whether  due  to  profiteering  or 
cheap  money  or  to  a  baffling  combination  of  various  factors. 
Third,  revolutionary  propaganda  coming  from  eastern  and 
central  Europe.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  this  revolutionary 
propaganda,  whatever  its  source,  would  have  comparatively 
little  effect  unless  compounded  and  reinforced  by  other  causes 
at  work  in  our  midst.  Fourth,  the  inoculation  of  American 
workers  with  the  success  of  the  active,  at  least,  if  not  radical 
labor  groups  in  Great  Britain.  The  social  reconstruction 
program  of  the  British  Labor  party  produced  a  profound 
effect  upon  American  workers  as  well  as  upon  American  lib- 
erals and  intellectuals.  Fifth,  to  be  reckoned  partly  as 
effect  and  partly  as  cause,  the  pro-labor  pronouncements  of 
various  religious  bodies — Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  Meth- 
odists, Universalists  and  Jews.  The  social  reconstruction 
program  of  certain  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
played  a  considerable  role  recently  in  the  steel  strike  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania.  Sixth,  a  growing  perception  of  a  discrep- 
ancy between  political  liberty,  equality  and  democracy  and 
the  apparent  feudalistic  regime  of  subjection  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  American  industrial  life.  There  is  also,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  certain  popular  war  slogans,  a  demand  that  democ- 
racy be  made  a  fact  and  not  a  mere  word,  and  particularly 
that  industry,  which  has  notoriously  lagged  behind  other 
fields  of  life  in  its  institutional  development  and  in  its 
organization  for  securing  justice  and  peace,  be  brought  up 
to  the  level  of  political  achievement.  Finally,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  self-conscious  importance  of  labor  which  has 
resulted  from  the  government's  policy  of  advertising  its  indis- 
pensability  during  the  crisis  of  war.  If  this  undue  self-ap- 
praisement has  become  a  settled  conviction  it  has  been  rein- 
forced by  the  chronic  shortage  of  labor  supply  and  the  resul- 
tant inflated  wages. 

To  summarize:  The  chief  causes  of  industrial  unrest  are  a 
perception  of  inconsistency,  a  demand  for  a  wider  incidence 
of  democratic  control,  a  demand  for  a  less  wasteful  indus- 
trial organization  and  an  unfulfilled  need  for  some  adequate 
machinery  through  which  the  untapped  resources  of  intelli- 
gence amongst  the  mass  of  the  workers  may  be  brought  to 
the  service  of  industrial  management  and  through  which 
grievances  may  be  adjusted  by  the  orderly  process  of  consti- 
tutional government  instead  of  by  resort  to  direct  action. 

The  possible  remedies  for  this  industrial  unrest  insofar  as 
the  public  and  the  consumer  are  concerned,  appear  more  or 
less  as  the  self-evident  corollaries  to  the  foregoing  analysis. 

In  the  first  place,  the  greatest  danger  to  the  public's  in- 
terest which  industry  now  faces  is  the  urgent  demand  for 
control  and  for  power  without  a  proper  correlative  capacity 
and  sense  of  responsibility.     A  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 


would  be  in  no  respects  superior  to  a  dictatorship  of  capital- 
ists unless  the  change  of  masters  would  unlock  new  stores  of 
administrative  skill,  technical  capacity  and  willingness  to 
accept  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
workers.  Industrial  democracy  will  be  forced  to  stagger 
along  a  zigzag  course  of  extravagance  and  futility  just  as 
political  democracy  has  staggered,  until  we  get  somehow  or 
other  in  the  United  States  above  our  present  level  of  educa- 
tion. It  will  be  one  of  the  great  astonishments  of  history 
that  American  democracy  has  had  the  hardihood  to  attempt 
our  great  political  experiment  upon  a  basis  of  an  average 
sixth-grade  education.  I  can  see  no  prospects  of  harmoniz- 
ing the  discrepancy  between  the  democratic  ideal  and  demo- 
cratic practice  in  either  politics  or  industry  until  our  educa- 
tional system  is  taken  more  seriously  and  until  it  functions 
more  profoundly.  The  issue  of  industrial  democracy  hangs 
just  as  much  on  the  battle  against  illiteracy  and  the  battle 
for  raising  the  compulsory  school  age  and  for  the  continua- 
tion school  as  it  does  upon  some  of  the  new  schemes  for  em- 
ploye representation,  profit-sharing,  trade  courts  and  national 
boards  of  arbitration. 

This  campaign  for  education  should,  in  the  long  run, 
prove  to  be  the  most  effective  Americanization  work.  We 
in  America  have  always  prided  ourselves  upon  the  fact  that 
our  assimilation  or,  in  the  new  phrase  our  Americanization 
process,  has  been  rather  of  the  attractive  than  of  the  coercive 
type.  In  line  with  that  tradition  the  educational  temper  pro- 
tests against  some  of  the  Americanization  schemes  which  have 
been  proposed  recently  as  savoring  too  much  of  forcible  feed- 
ing. Jerry-built  houses  are  always  a  poor  investment;  but 
jerry-built  Americanism  is  a  menace  to  boot,  with  all  the 
speculative  risks  of  get-rich-quick  finance.  The  public  schools, 
particularly  in  their  vocational  aspects,  seem  to  me  to  offer 
far  more  of  a  safeguard  to  genuine  Americanization  of  our 
foreign  speaking  people  than  the  efforts  of  anti-radical  socie- 
ties, simply  because  the  real  successes  in  assimilation  will  be 
secured  through  positive  rather  than  negative  means. 

If  the  public  wishes  to  protect  itself  against  the  adverse 
effects  of  industrial  unrest,  it  must  back  up  efforts  to  create 
industrial  government  in  times  of  comparative  quiet  instead 
of  waiting  till  crises,  like  the  coal-miners'  strike,  throw  the 
country  into  panic  and  impel  the  public  to  scream  for  puni- 
tive measures  and  hastily  wrought  legislation  as  a  counsel  of 
desperation.  If  the  public  can  hold  in  its  mind  the  lessons 
learned  from  past  crises  it  may  expect  proper  protection,  but 
if  it  has  no  capacity  for  learning  and  no  facilities  for  creat- 
ing a  sane  body  of  opinion  which  will  hold  between  crises, 
it  will  have  little  defense  against  the  wastefulness  of  indus- 
trial conflict. 

In  some  way  or  other  the  public  will  have  to  get  into  the 
attitude  of  requiring  more  information  about  such  industrial 
experiments  as  for  example  are  being  carried  on  in  the  gar- 
ment industry.  Under  the  machinery  in  the  garment  indus- 
try an  impartial  arbitrator  represents  and  is  paid  equally  by 
the  manufacturers  and  the  workers;  but  the  question  may 
easily  arise  whether  this  arrangement  for  settling  industrial 
disputes  does  not  exploit  the  public  instead  of  protecting  it. 
Does  the  public  know  whether  its  interests  are  safeguarded; 
is  it  sure  that  the  manufacturers  and  the  workers  are  not  in 
collusion  against  the  rest  of  the  world?  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  this  question  has  definitely  arisen  with  regard  to 
the  Whitley  councils  in  Great  Britain.  My  own  answer 
to  the  question  would  be  that  the  machinery  we  have  in  this 
particular  industry  does  seem  to  me  to  protect  the  interests 
not  only  of  the  two  parties  to  a  dispute  but  also  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  largely  because  of  the  character  of  the  impartial 
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arbitrators.  I  know  that  they  are  alive  to  their  responsibility, 
but  the  public  ought  to  know  this;  it  ought  definitely  to  be 
interested  in  these  experiments  and  assert  the  public  interest. 

The  newspapers  'commented  recently  on  a  photograph, 
taken  in  London  during  the  traffic  strike  a  few  months  ago, 
of  a  sandwich  man  who  bore  the  legend:  Did  You  Have  to 
Walk?  Join  the  Middle  Classes  Union.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  will  be  necessary  in  America  for  the  indirect  parties 
to  industrial  conflict  to  organize  themselves  thus  definitely, 
although  apparently  in  England  such  an  idea  has  been  taken 
seriously  and  an  organization  representing  the  public  has  been 
created.  There  is  this  much  of  suggestiveness  in  the  idea, 
however,  that  as  the  public  has  been  asked  to  organize  at 
times  for  watching  lobbying  legislation,  etc.,  so  it  might  in 
some  similar  fashion  compel  the  recognition  of  its  interest 
in  the  development  of  means  for  securing  industrial  peace 
and  order.  In  a  representative  form  of  government,  political 
or  industrial,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  unrepresented  party 
stands  scant  chance  of  having  any  votes. 

It  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  a  middle  class  union  is  catch- 
ing hold  of  public  imagination  in  this  country,  for  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  year  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  approved 
the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  Middle  Class  Union 
of  New  York  State.  The  petition  presented  to  the  court 
stated  that  the  objects  of  the  union  are  to  organize  the  mid- 
dle class  people  into  an  effective  organization  so  that  they 
can  demand  and  take  all  their  lawful  rights  against  aggres- 
sion of  whatever  nature  to  secure  fair  play  for  all  classes, 
to  render  class  tyranny  impossible,  and  to  secure  represen- 
tation of  the  middle  class  interests  in  all  state  and  national 
affairs.  A  further  indication  of  this  growing  attitude  of 
mind  may  be  found  in  a  resolution  introduced  into  Congress 
by  Representative  G.  H.  Tinkham  of  Massachusetts,  calling 
for  a  clear  majority  of  representatives  of  the  public  on  all 
boards  and  commissions  hereafter  created  for  the  purpose  of 
"  regulation,  inquiry  or  counsel  concerning  the  relations  of 
labor  and  capital  and  any  aspect  of  industrial  relations." 
These  are  but  straws  indicating  that  forces  are  at  work  which 
may  eventually  bring  to  pass  a  more  comprehensive  assertion 
of  the  public  interest  in  industrial  disputes.  Whether  or  not 
we  are  headed  in  the  direction  of  the  syndicalist  reorganiza- 
tion of  industry,  it  is;  apparent  that  the  great  basic  divisions 
of  industry  such  as  agriculture,  mining,  clothing,  steel  prod- 
ucts, are  consolidating  their  organizations.  Therefore  some 
new  form  of  governmental  control  not  yet  tried  out  will  have 
to  be  created  to  adjust  the  conflicting  interests  of  these  great 
organized  sections  of  industry,  and  as  industry  tends  to 
become  more  and  more  national  in  scope,  so  such  regulative 
agencies  will  tend  to  be  country-wide  in  their  inclusiveness. 

Moreover,  if  the  public  would  protect  itself  against  being 
caught  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of  industrial 
conflict  it  must  take  care  to  protect  freedom  of  speech  and 
research  in  the  colleges  and  universities;  it  must  preserve 
some  areas  in  which  impartiality  aand  temperate  judgment 
can  be  cultivated.  If  it  tolerates  heresy  baiting  and  the  sup- 
pression of  liberal  opinions  in  higher  academic  institutions, 
it  will  have  but  itself  to  thank  when  it  pays  the  penalty  in 
the  outbreak  of  class  hostilities.  Cranks  there  will  always 
be,  but  they  can  be  taken  care  of.  The  dragooning  of  opin- 
ion, particularly  among  teachers,  can  have  but  one  effect, 
namely,  to  strike  at  the  very  basis  of  what  we  assume  to  be 
true  Americanism  and  to  vitiate  the  principle  upon  which 
progress  in  either  political  or  industrial  life  must  finally  rest. 

For  this  reason,  to  take  only  one  concrete  example,  the 
public  should  lend  its  heartiest  aid  to  the  investigating  of 
such  problems  as  the  stabilizing  of  the  dollar  instead  of 
merely  accusing  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  profiteering 


and  labor  leaders  of  malicious  conspiracy.  Public  fair-price 
investigations  of  alleged  profiteering  are  commendable  so  far 
as  they  keep  industry  on  its  good  behavior,  but  they  are  evil  if 
they  are  conducted  simply  as  means  for  storing  up  political 
capital. 

Since  after  all  the  consumer  is  the  public,  what  has  already 
been  said  about  the  public  applies  to  the  consumer;  but  there 
may  be  some  warrant  for  looking  at  the  consumer's  interest 
for  a  moment  since  some  special  developments  of  what  might 
be  called  the  consumer's  attitude  have  been  achieved.  Nearly 
every  other  civilized  country  in  the  world  has  outstripped 
the  United  States  in  its  development  of  the  cooperative  con- 
sumers' movement.  In  that  respect  we  rank  with  Turkey, 
I  believe.  It  will  be  necessaray  for  the  American  consumer 
to  give  much  more  attention  to  this  phase  of  economics  not 
merely  as  a  stabilizer  of  the  cost  of  living,  but  even  more 
as  a  training  in  group  self-determination  and  in  citizenship. 

In  the  interest  of  organized  as  well  as  unorganized  labor, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  consumer  to  drive  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  worker,  that  he  is  one-tenth  producer  and  nine- 
tenths  consumer;  that,  therefore,  to  limit  productive  effort 
is  wasteful  and  suicidal.  This  idea,  however,  must  be  quali- 
fied by  a  warning  against  the  philosophy  of  production  for 
mere  production  or  for  profit's  sake;  which  means,  in  other 
words,  that  the  workers  when  they  are  being  counselled  to 
produce  more,  must  be  assured  some  control  over  the  produc- 
tive process,  and  some  adequate  safeguards  against  occupa- 
tional hazards  (including  unemployment).  It  will  be  use- 
less to  fight  against  the  traditional  limitation  on  output  as 
unpatriotic  or  uneconomical  unless  there  is  some  guarantee 
that  the  employer  will  not  arbitrarily  slash  the  worker's  earn- 
ings when  the  labor  market  is  full,  will  not  pad  the  labor 
supply  by  a  reckless  policy  of  immigration  or  child  labor,  will 
not  neglect  to  provide  in  some  way  for  the  workers  who  are 
displaced  by  machinery  or  will  not  fail  to  reward  the  workers' 
increased  output  to  the  full. 

TO  this  end  the  consumer  must  be  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
complex  elements  in  efficient  production.  These  elements 
we  all  recognize  as  including  education  and  technical  capacity, 
discipline  and  interest  in  the  job,  the  appeal  to  loyalty,  pride 
and  imagination,  confidence,  outlook,  satisfaction  of  legiti- 
mate impulses  for  expression,  just  and  secure  rewards,  a  sense 
of  responsibility,  a  sense  of  worthwhileness,  genuine  coopera- 
tion, efficient  management,  the  elimination  of  frictional 
wastes,  continuity  of  work,  a  steady  labor  supply  to  admit  of 
legitimate  business  expansion  and  assurance  that  by  doing  his 
best  the  producer  will  not  "  work  himself  out  of  a  job." 

Now  I  contend  that  nearly  every  one  of  these  elements  in 
efficient  production  is  amenable  to  education.  There  is  not 
space  here  to  engage  in  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  educa- 
tional means  at  our  disposal  for  handling  each  of  these  ele- 
ments. Much  emphasis  has  been  laid  of  late  upon  vocational 
education  and  continuation  schools.  I  am  not  competent  to 
pass  upon  all  the  details,  but  it  is  apparent  to  anyone  who 
studies  the  subject  of  industrial  unrest  that  what  we  need 
is  not  merely  the  vestibule  or  technical  trade  school,  but  a 
type  of  vocational  education  that  will  also  train  the  workers 
in  social  perception  and  responsibility,  including  respect  for 
a  government  of  law. 

The  creation  of  a  new  idealism  of  service  is  the  task  of 
education  which  aims  to  insure  a  proper  ratio  of  production 
to  human  needs,  which  will  produce  sound  and  fit  goods 
while  safeguarding  the  producer  against  exploitation.  We 
need  an  education,  vocational  and  otherwise,  that  will  yield 
us  at  one  and  the  same  time  wealth,  joy  in  creative  effort, 
and  a  sense  of  the  commonwealth.  That  is  the  very  best 
insurance  for  producer  and  consumer  united  as  the  public. 
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Unions  in  the  Courts 

THE  same  West  Virginia  in  which  eleven  men  were 
killed  in  a  recent  street  battle  between  coal  operators' 
detectives  and  coal  miners  has  also  contributed  to  the  nation 
certain  legal  principles  which  promise  much  bitterness  for 
the  future.  The  same  industry,  in  fact,  which  gained  prom- 
inence by  the  shooting  to  death  of  eleven  men  at  Matewan 
on  May  19  brought  to  light  this  industrial  law  which  is  hav- 
ing far  reaching  consequences.  For  the  skirmish  in  Mingo 
county  where  now  the  United  Mine  Workers  are  endeavor- 
ing to  organize  the  coal  miners  is  in  fact  but  a  gruesome  epi- 
sode in  a  long  struggle  between  the  miners  and  the  oper- 
ators. Out  of  an  earlier  campaign  came  the  enunciation  of 
rules  of  law  which  finally  received  the  imprimatur  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  application  of 
these  rules  is  extending  widely  the  area  of  industrial  conflict. 
The  net  result  is  that  in  some  detail  the  United  States  is 
reproducing  the  contest  which  was  carried  on  in  England 
between  1801   and   1824. 

On  December  10,  191 7,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decided  the  so-called  Hitchman  case.  The  Hitchman  Coal  and 
Coke  Company  had  brought  suit  against  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  The  coal  company  had  originally  dealt 
with  the  union  but  later  it  decided  to  deal  individually  with  its 
employes.  In  consequence  individual  contracts  were  made. 
The  union  attempted  by  a  strike  to  prevent  the  development  of 
the  individual  contract  system  because  it  was  the  antithesis  of 
collective  bargaining.  District  Judge  Dayton  granted  the 
Hitchman  company  a  permanent  injunction  against  the  union. 

His  opinion  in  part  was  based  on  the  theory  that  the  law 
of  England,  as  it  existed  prior  to  1776,  forbade  combinations 
of  workmen  to  raise  wages  or  in  any  way  to  restrain  trade. 
The  English  law  was  Virginia  law  after  the  War  of  Revo- 
lution, he  argued,  and  after  the  separation  of  West  Virginia 
from  Virginia  the  English  law  of  the  pre-revolutionary  days 
continued  to  be  the  law  of  West  Virginia  for  the  reason  that 
the  legislature  had  not  repealed  it.  Judge  Dayton  ruled 
that  the  United  Mine  Workers  constituted  an  illegal  con- 
spiracy both  under  the  common  law  and  under  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  act  because  the  union  sought  to  "  control  the 
freedom  of  its  members  to  work  when  and  for  whom  they 
please  "  and  to  "  destroy  the  right  of  the  employer  to  con- 
duct his  business  as  he  pleases."  The  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
versed Judge  Dayton  pointing  out  that  the  ancient  English 
law  obtained  when  "  property  rights  were  recognized  as  para- 
mount to  personal  rights  "  and  when  labor's  "  domination 
by  the  landlord  and  capitalist  was  absolute  in  most  respects." 
The  Supreme  Court,  however,  sided  with  Judge  Dayton  and 
reinstated  the  injunction. 

The  Hitchman  case  has  so  far  attracted  less  attention  than 
it  might  have,  possibly,  because  of  war  conditions  and  of  the 
scarcity  of  labor.  It  is  now  being  utilized.  Its  most  signifi- 
cant application  has  been  in  the  case  of  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Corporation  against  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists.  The  parallel  of  this  controversy  to  the  con- 
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ditions  in  the  West  Virginia  coal  district  is  close  except  that 
violence  and  other  acts  in  themselves  illegal  apparently  did 
not  occur.  The  shoe  machinery  company  provided  individual 
contracts  for  its  employes.  The  machinists  union  struck  in 
protest  because  individual  contracts  and  collective  bargaining 
are  in  fact  mutually  exclusive.  Of  the  issue  there  seemed  to 
be  no  doubt  in  the  court's  mind. 

Justice  Edward  P.  Pierce  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts ruled  that  the  company,  by  reason  of  the  Hitchman 
decision  and  of  other  cases,  had  the  undoubted  right  to  make 
non-membership  in  the  union  a  condition  of  employment 
"  even  though  the  exercise  of  such  right  made  the  right  to 
collective  bargains  with  the  company  valueless."  Because 
of  this  Judge  Pierce  ruled  that  a  strike  against  the  individual 
contract  was  illegal  and  in  consequence  he  enjoined  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  strike.  The  laws  of  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey  and  of  West  Virginia  are  admittedly  less  favorable 
to  trade  unionism  than  are  the  laws  of  other  states,  but  none- 
theless through  the  Hitchman  case  the  way  seems  to  have 
been  prepared  for  a  totally  new  strategy  in  the  industrial 
struggle. 

What  form  this  will  take  cannot  be  safely  forecast.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  to  recall  that  the  English  law  which 
existed  prior  to  1776  and  on  which  the  latest  American  rul- 
ings have  in  part  been  based  was  repealed  by  Parliament  in 
successive  acts  beginning  in  1824.  This  occurred  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  investigations  of  the  parliamentary  commission  of 
1824.  This  commission  reported  that  the  law  rendering 
trade  unionism  a  criminal  conspiracy — the  common  law  had 
been  strengthened  by  a  specific  statute  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  when  England  was  badly  alarmed  over 
the  possible  contagious  powers  of  the  French  Revolution — 
had  in  fact  stimulated  industrial  unrest.  The  struggle  be- 
tween employers  and  workers  had  been  driven  underground 
and  rendered  highly  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  state. 
Parliament  accordingly  began  then  to  give  trade  unions  legal 
standing.  With  some  vacillation  that  process  of  repealing 
the  common  law  and  the  statutes  which  considered  unions 
conspiracies  has  gone  on  to  the  present.  So  great  has  been 
the  progress  that  the  United  States  Industrial  Relations  Com- 
mission in  191 5  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  in  the  prec- 
edent of  the  British  Industrial  Disputes  act  which  more 
than  a  decade  ago  gave  almost  complete  legal  sanctity  to  the 
unions. 

It  is  moreover  interesting  to  note  that  the  President's  In- 
dustrial Conference  whose  report  is  in  the  slow  process  of 
digestion  in  Congress  has  no  kind  words  for  the  principle 
of  putting  unions  beyond  the  pale.  The  whole  burden  of 
its  report — certainly  not  a  revolutionary  document — lies  in 
its  argument  in  behalf  of  organizing  industrial  relations. 
The  law  of  the  Hitchman  case  is  antagonistic  to  such  organi- 
zation as  would  naturally  follow  from  the  recommendations 
of  the  Industrial  Conference.  A  constructive  program  of 
industrial  law  making  undertaken  by  the  Congress  after  the 
elections  might  do  much  to  straighten  out  the  tangle.  For 
the  economic  tendency  is  toward  the  unification  of  human 
relations.     Neither  Congress  nor  the   Supreme   Court  were 
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able  effectually  to  prevent  the  integration  of  the  railroads  of 
the  country,  although  they  did  manage  to  make  much  trouble 
for  railroad  builders  and  managers  during  the  three-quarters 
of  a  century  which  preceded  the  Railroad  Administration. 
Similarly  no  President,  no  Congress  and  no  court  has  been 
able  to  resist  the  growth  of  commercial  corporations  even 
though  from  the  time  of  Andrew  Jackson  onward  efforts 
have  been  made  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  By  the  same 
token  the  President's  Industrial  Conference  with  its  two 
former  attorney-generals  has  probably  more  sense  of  the 
reality  of  the  present  and  of  the  drift  of  things  than  has  the 
Supreme  Court.  At  any  rate  we  appear  to  be  in  for  a  period 
of  industrial  strife  until  law  begins  to  accord  with  the  facts 
of  our  economic  and  social  development.  W.  L.  C. 

Eight-Hour  Production 

IN  asking  for  the  8-hour  day  the  employes  of  the  American 
Multigraph  Company  of  Cleveland  guaranteed  that  their 
production  under  the  8-hour  schedule  would  be  equal  to  their 
former  production  under  a  10-hour  schedule.  They  also 
agreed  to  go  back  to  nine  hours  at  the  same  daily  wage  if 
after  six  months  the  records  showed  that  production  was  not 
up  to  the  guaranteed  mark.  The  request  was  made  through 
the  "  congress "  of  the  employes.  The  "senate,"  composed 
of  officers  of  the  company  and  heads  of  departments,  approved 
the  reduction  in  hours,  and  on  May  10  the  8-hour  day,  with 
no  reduction  in  day  or  piece  rates,  was  put  into  effect,  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  proposed  by  the  employes. 

The  company  agreed  to  the  reduction  in  hours  largely  be- 
cause of  the  excellent  results  of  a  change  from  ten  to  nine 
hours  last  November.  Comparing  production  under  a  9-hour 
day  in  1920  with  that  under  a  10-hour  day  in  1914,  the 
company  found  that,  taking  25  principal  products  as  a  basis, 
its  employes  turned  out  these  products  in  31  per  cent  less 
time  during  the  shorter  working  day.  To  maintain  the  same 
production  as  under  the  10-hour  day,  they  would  have  had 
to  decrease  the  time  of  production  only  about  10  per  cent. 
Therefore  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  confidence  with  which 
they  promise  to  equal  ten-hour  production  in  eight  hours.  The 
improvement  is  attributed  entirely  to  greater  labor  efficiency, 
no  part  of  it  being  credited  to  any  change  in  the  manufac- 
turing process.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  comparisons  are 
made  with  a  pre-war  period  of  1914,  before  the  era  of  indus- 
trial unrest  to  which  has  been  attributed  a  slackening  of 
work  in  many  plants.  The  standards  of  work  set  for  191 4 
will  also  be  used  as  a  basis  to  determine  whether  the  em- 
ployes make  good  on  their  guarantee. 


Increased  Production 


ftnpHE  country's  problems  can  be  largely  solved  through 
A  increased  production,  thereby  restoring  the  proper  re- 
lations between  supply  and  demand."  These  are  the  opening 
words  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  recent  convention  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Larger  output 
and  frugality  in  consumption  were  the  twin  ideals  held  up  to 
the  country  by  the  Chamber. 

The  national  organization  of  business  men  preferred  no 
charges  against  workers  in  its  resolution  and  yet  a  widespread 
impression  exists  that  labor  is  culpable  for  the  lack  of  adequate 
production.  So  general  is  this  impression  that  a  recent  book 
entitled  Common  Sense  and  Labor  makes  the  following  charge : 
"  Per  man  production  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  dropped 
off  in  America;  it  has  dropped  off  50  per  cent  in  England  and 
Germany."  So  far  as  I  am  aware  no  authority  whatever 
gives  any  sanction  to  those  statements.  The  British  govern- 
ment has  in  fact  only  begun  an  inquiry  into  the  subject.  On 
April  14  a  committee  created  by  Parliament  held  its  first 
session. 

The  committee  consists  of  an  independent  chairman,  two 
labor    representatives,    two    government    representatives,    two 


employers.  To  this  permanent  organization  are  to  be  added 
two  representatives  each  of  employers  and  workers  chosen  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  investigation  of  any  particular 
industry  which  may  be  considered.  Sir  Stephenson  Kent  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  its  headquarters  are  Montagu 
House,  Whitehall,  London,  S.  W.  I.  The  duties  of  the  body 
as  defined  by  Parliament  are: 

To  consider  and  advise  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  the  great- 
est possible  production  consistent  with  the  permanent  well  being  of 
industry  and  of  the  employers  and  workpeople  engaged  therein. 

When  the  committee  has  made  its  inquiries  and  ascertained 
the  facts,  England  at  least  may  know  what  is  the  truth  regard- 
ing production. 

In  certain  industries  in  this  country  facts  concerning  pro- 
duction are  available.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
for  example,  makes  a  weekly  report  on  coal  production.  The 
last  report  available  at  this  writing  is  that  for  May  29.  It 
gives  the  causes  of  the  losses  in  coal  production  for  the  week 
which  ended  May  15.  The  total  loss  from  full  time  produc- 
tion was  53.7  per  cent  during  that  week.  The  explanation 
of  this  loss  is  extremely  interesting.  Transportation  disability 
— car  shortage — accounted  for  46.6  per  cent.  Labor  short- 
age accounted  for  2.6  per  cent.  Mine  disability  accounted 
for  2.3  per  cent.  The  lack  of  a  market  explained  0.8  per 
cent.    To  strikes  were  attributed  0.9  per  cent. 

In  other  words  the  coal  miners  were  responsible  for  less  than 
one  per  cent  loss.  Had  the  miners'  alleged  reluctance  to  dig 
coal  been  the  only  factor  reducing  the  output  bituminous  pro- 
duction in  the  mines  reporting  to  the  Geological  Survey  would 
have  been  99.1  per  cent,  not  far  from  that  famous  99.44  per- 
centage of  purity  which  a  famous  soap  advertises  as  its  height 
of  excellence !  This  showing  of  the  actual  figures  supplied  by 
coal  operators  to  the  federal  government  gives  emphasis  to  the 
plea  of  the  coal  miners.  In  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Jour- 
nal for  May  1,  the  leading  editorial  is  entitled  Now,  Be  Fair. 
In  it  the  following  statements  are  made : 

The  coal  miners  in  this  country  are  standing  around  idle  because 
there  is  no  work  for  them  to  do.  They  are  not  idle  because  they 
wish  to  loaf.  They  do  not  want  to  loaf.  They  want  to  work.  They 
are  willing  to  work — they  are  anxious  to  work,  but  the  mines  are 
not  in  operation.  When  the  mines  do  not  operate  the  miners  can- 
not work.  The  mines  are  idle.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  miners. 
If  the  operators  will  keep  their  mines,  the  miners  will  dig  all  the 
coal  anyone  could  possibly  ask  for.  Coal  miners  cannot  make  a 
living  unless  they  work.  They  must  work  to  live.  It  is  silly  to 
charge  them  with  wilful  idleness. 

The  garment  industry  is  another  excellent  illustration. 
Precise  figures  as  to  production  there  are  not  available  but 
certain  larger  conditions  are  known.  Production  suffered 
while  the  demand  for  workers  exceeded  the  number  of  tail- 
ors. Such  at  least  is  an  impression  general  enough  to  have 
induced  the  last  convention  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America  to  make  a  stand  in  favor  of  production 
standards.  These  will  be  worked  out  in  the  various  mar- 
kets by  the  union  and  by  the  manufacturers.  But  when  that 
has  been  taken  into  account  the  more  important  problem  of 
production  in  the  clothing  industry  remains.  That  problem 
lies  in  the  stabilization  of  the  clothing  market.  So  long  as 
periods  of  unemployment  follow  seasons  of  overtime  when 
manufacturers  are  bidding  against  each  other  for  workers, 
there  can  be  no  real  efficiency  in  production.  For  seasonal 
work  wastes  labor.  Yet  in  many  industries  managers  now 
desire  to  have  enough  workers  to  meet  their  maximum  de- 
mands— to  carry  the  peak  load.  Nobody  in  power  seems 
to  care  especially  what  occurs  to  those  workers  when  the 
emergency  has  passed.  Surely  it  is  not  imagined  that  skilled 
artizans  hibernate  during  the  seasons  when  they  are  not 
needed !  The  propaganda  of  the  Inter-Racial  Council  in 
favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  literacy  test  so  that  more  immi- 
grants may  come  in  is  based  on  the  desire  for  a  large  reservoir 
of  labor.  It  merely  happens  that  this  reservoir  is  composed 
of  men  and  women  and  that  these  men  and  women  have  all 
the  normal  desires  and  responsibilities  of  human  beings. 
What  is  to  be  their  portion    when    the    demand    for    labor 
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slackens?     Real  production  will  never  be  attained  until  such 

questions  are  rightly  answered. 

The  point  of  view  of  an  efficiency  engineer  on  this  vital 
and  vexed  question  is  set  forth  by  H.  K.  Hathaway  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Taylor  Society.    Mr.  Hathaway  said: 

Have  any  of  you  ever  heard  of  meetings  or  conferences  being  held 
to  discuss  the  concrete  problems  of  increasing  production  and  to 
devise  definite  and  practical  means  for  doing  so?  You  have  merely 
heard  statements  that  production  must  be  increased — usually  with 
the  inference  that  it  is  "  up  to  the  workers."     .... 

Labor  saving  machinery  and  improved  production  processes  do 
and  must  follow  as  a  result  of  high  labor  cost.  But  who  is  to  pro- 
vide these  means  to  the  increased  production  so  generally  conceded 
to  be  essential  to  a  reduction  in  the  high  cost  of  living?  The  worker 
may  help — and  certainly  he  will  avail  himself  of  them  when  they 
are  provided — but  he  is  in  no  position  alone  to  bring  about  the  im- 
provements in  conditions,  and  it  is  foolish  to  suppose  that  in  general 
he  can  double  his  production  merely  by  greater  willingness,  greater 
diligence  or  greater  energy,  as  a  large  part  of  the  public  and  many 
executives  and  managers  would  seem  to  believe.     .     .     . 

There  is  no  short  cut, — no  easy  way.  It  is  work  that  is  needed, 
and  the  job  is  squarely  up  to  the  manager,  the  engineer  and  the 
worker.  .  .  but  the  major  responsibility  is  now  as  ever  up  to 
the  management;  it  must  take  the  initiative  and  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity for  cooperation  of  the  engineer  and  the  worker. 

Mr.  Hathaway  has  expressed  a  point  of  view  which  well 
calls  for  consideration  from  those  who  desire  to  solve  the 
economic  problems  of  the  nation;  Crimination  and  recrimina- 
tion produce  little  of  value  to  the  human  race.  It  would, 
however,  be  valuable  for  the  United  States  to  proceed  in  the 
way  Great  Britain  is  moving.  Production  in  various  indus- 
tries might  well  be  investigated  by  a  competent  body  repre- 
senting employers,  workers,  and  the  general  public.  When 
that  has  been  done  a  more  wholesome  state  of  public  mind 
may  be  reached  and  perhaps  rational  methods  for  increasing 
production  where  increased  production  is  really  needed  may 
be  learned.  W.  L.  C. 

Women  in  Government  Service 

THE  Women's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  has  recently  issued  a  report  on  Women  in  the 
Government  Service  which  challenges  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  people.  The  report  has  already  brought  im- 
portant results  in  a  Civil  Service  Commission  ruling  passed 
ten  days  after  the  commission  had  received  the  first  part  of 
the  report  and  before  Part  II  had  been  elaborated.  By  this 
ruling  the  Civil  Service  Commission  throws  open  all  examina- 
tions to  both  men  and  women,  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  appointing  officers  to  specify  the  sex  desired  when  request- 
ing certification  of  eligibles. 

Part  II  of  the  report  shows  up  the  discrepancy  between 
entrance  salaries  paid  to  women  and  men.  In  the  period 
under  consideration  (January  and  February,  1919)  over  86 
per  cent  of  all  appointments  of  women  were  at  salaries  rang- 
ing from  $900  to  $1,299  a  year.  whereas  only  36  per  cent  of 
the  appointments  of  men  were  to  positions  at  these  salaries. 
Moreover,  the  numbers  of  men  and  women  appointed  at 
each  salary  indicate  clearly  that  as  the  salary  advances  the  pro- 
portion of  women  appointees  receiving  it  decreases  very 
rapidly;  and  whereas  46  per  cent  of  the  men  appointees  re- 
ceived more  than  $1,299  a  year>  only  5  Per  cent  of  the  women 
were  given  such  appointments. 

In  the  medium  grades  of  employment  ($900  to  $1,299), 
for  the  first  six  months  of  19 19  by  far  the  bulk  of  the  ap- 
pointments, about  72  per  cent,  went  to  women,  although  the 
women  constituted  only  59  per  cent  of  the  persons  passing  the 
clerical  tests;  but  in  the  higher  positions,  where  special  train- 
ing is  required,  although  30  per  cent  of  the  eligibles  were 
women,  they  filled  only  15  per  cent  of  the  positions. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  influences  other  than  the  numbers 
of  men  and  women  available  for  the  particular  positions  are 
at  work  in  determining  whether  they  shall  be  filled  by  a  man 
or  a  woman.  The  report  suggests  that  tradition  and  the 
weaker  bargaining  power  of  women  are  among  these  in- 
fluences. This  weakness  of  bargaining  power  in  women  is 
•shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  period  considered,  of  those  who 


expressed  a  willingness  to  accept  the  advertised  minimum 
salary  for  positions  to  be  filled,  over  80  per  cent  were  women. 
We  find  women  accepting  positions  as  statisticians  (college 
graduation  and  some  practical  experience  being  required)  at 
$1,200,  $1,800  and  $2,000;  while  men  secured  such  positions 
at  $1,800,  $3,000  and  $4,000.  H.  R.  S. 


A  Workers'  Profit  Sharing  Plan 

THE  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company  has  gone  a  step 
farther  in  its  policy  of  keeping  in  the  hands  of  those  act- 
ually employed  in  the  business  control  both  of  the  business 
and  of  profits.  This  was  brought  about  by  its  recent  adop- 
tion of  a  profit-sharing  plan  for  all  employes,  which  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  general  works  committee  of  the  employes, 
provides  that  approximately  one-third  of  each  year's  net  profi 
shall  be  distributed  among  non-managerial  employes  who  are 
over  18  years  of  age  and  who  have  served  the  company  for 
three  years.     The  first  distribution  will  be  in  March,   192 1. 

The  details  of  this  profit-sharing  plan  can  be  understood 
only  in  relation  to  the  form  of  organization  of  the  Dennison 
Company,  which  differs  from  that  of  other  corporations.  In 
fact,  the  Dennison  Company  considers  itself  to  be,  not  a 
financial  corporation,  but  an  industrial  partnership.  Through 
a  reincorporation  in  191 1  all  voting  power  was  vested  in  the 
"  principal  employes  "  of  the  corporation,  including  all  execu- 
tives, department  heads,  principal  foremen,  senior  salesmen, 
chief  clerks,  etc.  At  the  same  time  it  was  provided  that  these 
"  principal  employes,"  as  the  "  real  profit-earners,"  should 
reap  the  fruit  of  their  efforts,  in  the  form  of  the  net  profits 
which  remained  after  the  payment  of  a  fixed  return  on  cap- 
ital. This  change  was  accomplished  by  converting  all  the 
common  stock  into  preferred  stock  carrying  a  fixed  dividend 
of  8  per  cent  per  annum.  The  holders  of  this  preferred 
stock  have  no  share  either  in  the  net  profits  or  in  the  control 
of  the  corporation;  they  are  merely  lenders.  It  was  provided 
that,  of  the  profits  remaining  after  the  preferred  dividends 
had  been  paid,  at  least  one-half  should  be  invested  in  the  busi- 
ness and  against  them  issued  yearly  a  stock  called  industrial 
partnership  stock  which  should  carry  voting  power.  This 
should  be  distributed  to  the  "  principal  employes  "  in  propor- 
tion to  their  salaries.  Out  of  the  other  half  of  the  net  prof- 
its, dividends  of  not  more  than  20  per  cent  might  be  declared 
and  paid  to  holders  of  industrial  partnership  stock.  Indus- 
trial partnership  stock  is  non-transferable,  and  must  be  taken 
up  by  the  company  when  the  holder  leaves  its  employ. 

The  recent  extension  of  the  profit-sharing  scheme  to  all  em- 
ployes of  three  years'  or  more  standing  will  involve  no  change 
in  the  above  plan  except  that  two-thirds,  instead  of  the  whole, 
of  the  net  profits,  will  be  distributed  to  the  "  principal  em- 
ployes "  and  one-third  will  go  to  the  other  employes  in  the 
form  of  shares  of  industrial  partnership  stock  and  dividends 
on  this  stock.  The  amount  of  stock  which  each  minor  em- 
ploye gets  is  proportionate,  not  to  his  salary,  but  to  his  length 
of  service.  The  dividend  rate  will  be  the  same  as  on  stock 
held  by  "  principal  employes."  Control  of  the  business, 
however,  will  remain  with  the  "  principal  employes,"  since 
the  stock  distributed  to  minor  employes  will  not  carry  the  vot- 
ing privilege.  The  extension  of  the  scheme  at  this  time  is 
significant,  however,  as  showing  a  changed  conception  as  to 
who  are  the  real  profit  earners  in  the  business. 

The  plan  for  the  extension  of  profit-sharing  was  worked  out 
by  a  subcommittee  of  six  of  the  general  works  committee, 
which  consists  of  60  representatives  elected  by  the  employes 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  factory.  This  works  com- 
mittee possesses  more  independence  of  action  than  most  sim- 
ilar bodies,  since  it  holds  meetings  twice  a  month  at  which 
no  representatives  of  the  management  are  present.  In  its 
report  which  presents  the  new  profit-sharing  plan  the  em- 
ployes' committee  said: 

We  feel  that  it  is  fair  for  the  stock  to  be  non-voting  because  we 
believe  that  the  Works'  Committee  gives  the  employes  a  just  share 
in  the  management  of  the  problems  that  affect  the  employes. 

E.  S. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Conducted  by 
EDWARD  T.  DEFINE 
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Health  Work  in  Missouri 

THE  Missouri  Tuberculosis  Association  presents  some  novel 
features  in  its  organization  and  work,  part  of  which  has 
been  forced  on  it  by  necessity  and  part  developed  as  a  result  of 
calm  consideration  of  the  problems  confronting  it. 

In  the  early  days  of  its  existence,  the  lines  followed  were 
those  ordinarily  pursued  by  tuberculosis  associations  in  other 
states,  i.  e.,  the  forming  of  local  committees,  securing  passage 
of  a  law  for  a  state  sanatorium,  an  enabling  act  to  provide  for 
county  sanatoria,  visiting  nurse  service,  etc.,  with  the  special 
feature  of  a  tuberculosis  car  used  to  promote  interest  in  the 
program.  It  became  apparent,  however,  that  the  outgrown 
constitution  of  the  state,  with  its  limitations  on  taxation,  pre- 
vented development  along  these  lines;  so  the  association  was 
compelled  to  work  out  an  entirely  new  line  of  procedure,  with 
the  primary  object  of  educating  the  state  to  the  need  of  a 
new  constitution  under  which  opportunities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  public  health  work 
would  be  given. 

The  present  plan  divides 
the  state  into  five  districts, 
corresponding  to  those  of  the 
teachers'  training  colleges, 
with  a  field  agent  in  charge 
of  each  district.  In  order  to 
determine  whether  this  plan 
was  feasible,  it  was  tried  out 
in  two  of  the  districts  during 
191 9.  The  results  have  been 
so  satisfactory  to  the  colleges 
as  well  as  to  the  association 
that  agents  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  other  districts  as  soon 
as    suitable    men    are    found. 

The  agent  has  the  rank  of  full  professor  in  the  college 
and  the  college  furnishes  office  room  and  equipment,  while  the 
Missouri  Tuberculosis  Association  pays  salary  and  expenses. 
This  agent  studies  health  conditions  in  the  teachers'  college 
district  assigned  to  him,  lectures  to  the  classes  in  the  college 
on  health  and  educational  conditions  as  he  finds  them  and 
suggests  remedies.  For  this  course,  the  students  receive  two 
hours  and  a  half  college  credit.  The  field  agent  also  lectures 
to  the  teachers'  training  classes  in  the  high  schools  of  his  dis- 
trict, explains  and  stimulates  a  demand  for  the  modern  health 
crusade  in  the  schools,  speaks  before  county  institutes,  helps  in 
organizing  local  health  councils,  and  organizes  campaigns  for 
needed  health  legislation,  both  local  and  state. 

The  second  field  of  work  is  that  of  health  surveys.     The 
type  of  survey  first  undertaken  has  not  been  that  usually  made 

by  tuberculosis  organizations — 
to  wit,  a  study  of  the  preval- 
ence of  tuberculosis  in  a 
given  territory — but  rather 
was  designed  to  fit  in  with  the 
general  plan  of  educational, 
health  -  constructive  work 
adopted  (for  the  reasons  out- 
lined above)  by  the  Missouri 
association.  Since  this  general 
scheme  operates  primarily 
through  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  public  schools  of  the 
state,  so  also  the  survey  under- 
taken deals  with  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  school 
health.  It  consists  of  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  rural  school  children 


1.700  £reet\e  County  Guldren 
Were  Found  to  be  urvder  w?i|kt 


in  Missouri,  including  both  a  physical  examination  (made 
through  the  volunteer  service  of  local  physicians)  and  a  study 
of  factors  in  the  home  environments  of  the  child  such  as  diet, 
health  habits,  and  sanitation.  The  project  has  been  to  make 
such  studies  in  one  county  in  each  of  the  five  teachers'  col- 
lege districts,  thus  securing  fairly  representative  samples  of 
the  state,  and  also  providing  the  field  agents  of  the  association 
with  local  data  for  their  propaganda.  It  is  hoped  also  that 
by  conducting  these  surveys  with  the  active  cooperation  of 
the  students  and  faculty  of  the  respective  teachers'  colleges, 
the  importance  and  the  feasibility  of  medical  inspection  of 
school  children  outside  the  large  cities  may  be  concretely  im- 
pressed upon  the  future  teachers  of  such  districts. 

During  the  past  year  surveys  of  this  type  have  been  made 
in  selected  rural  schools  of  the  two  counties  in  which  are 
located  the  teachers'  colleges  at  which  the  two  field  agents  of 
the  association  have  been  stationed.     These  studies  have  con- 
firmed those    made    in    other 
sections  of  the  United  States 
in     demonstrating     that     the 
common    physical    defects    of 
school    children  —  malnutri- 
tion,  decayed  teeth,   defective 
tonsils       and       hypertrophied 
adenoids,   defective  eyesight — 
are      disastrously       prevalent 
among  rural  children.     In  the 
way    of    follow-up   work,    all 
that  is  undertaken  directly  as 
a  part  of  the  survey  is  an  in- 
dividual   interview    with    the 
parents  of  each  child,  urging 
the  correction  of  whatever  de- 
fects  may   have    been    discov- 
ered.    In  one  of  the  two  counties,  figures  obtained  through 
this  survey  were  made  use  of  in  a  leaflet  which  was  widely 
circulated  in  the  successful  effort,  made  shortly  after  the  sur- 
vey, to  organize  a  county-wide  public  health  organization. 

A  director  of  the  Modern  Health  Crusade  heads  the  third 
division.  Her  special  work,  aside  from  supervising  the  crusade 
movement  throughout  the  state,  has  been  to  secure  the  partici- 
pation of  the  women's  organizations  of  the  state  in  a  health- 
education  committee,  having  for  its  program 

(a)  The  promotion  of  health  habits  through  the  adoption  of  the 
Crusade,  with  its  daily  health  chores,  in  all  the  schools  of  the  state. 

(b)  Working  for  a  county  visiting  nurse  under  existing  law,  pro- 
moting county  health  councils  and  clinics,  and  acting  as  a  clearing- 
house for  the  health  work  of  the  various  organizations.  With  other 
members  of  the  staff,  the  director  is  now  working  for  the  recognition 
of  the  Modern  Health  Crusade  as  part  of  the  regular  state  program 
of  education,  with  fair  prospect  of 

success. 

The  publicity  department 
was  organized  in  the  fall  of 
1919,  with  a  trained  writer  at 
its  head,  and  furnished  news 
stories  to  the  various  news- 
papers of  the  state  during  the 
"  seal  "  campaign. 

The  executive  secretary  has 
acted  as  leader  of  legislative 
work,  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  doctors,  teachers  and 
other  progressive  forces  in  the 
state,  has  been  instrumental  in 
securing  the  passage  of  ad- 
vanced legislation,   including  'Tfvey<M*  *±%*r 

hotels6  Iaw  for  state-alded  county       MSM  * 
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2 — The  law  providing  for  municipal  and  county  tuberculosis 
visiting  nurse  service. 

3 — A  group  of  laws  for  the  lead  and  zinc  belt,  providing  for  (a) 
individual  drinking  cups  (b)  wetting  down  of  dust  in  mines,  and 
(c)   lockers  and  dressing  rooms  for  miners;   and 

4 — In  the  last  legislature,  a  law  reorganizing  the  state  board  of 
health  and  giving  it  broad  powers.  Under  this  law  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  is  now  working,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Missouri  Tuberculosis  Association  and  other  agencies  in  the 
state,  to  establish  a  division  of  child  hygiene,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
be  adequately  financed  by  the  next  legislature. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  work  of  the  association  is,  first,  educa- 
tional as  to  needs  and,  second,  experimental  as  to  practicabil- 
ity. The  demonstrations  are  carried  only  far  enough  to  prove 
their  worth,  with  the  expectation  that  the  community  will 
then  take  up  the  work  and  make  it  a  part  of  its  permanent 
health  program. 

From,  the  Commonwealth 
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CONTRAST  IN   THE   DEATH-RATE  FROM    TYPHOID   AND   FROM   CANCER 


The  First  Semi-Centennial 

THE  first  of  the  state  boards  of  health  to  be  established  in 
this  country  was  that  of  Massachusetts.  Its  semi-centen- 
nial occurred  on  September  15,  1919-  It  was  planned  to  hold 
exercises  on  that  date  to  commemorate  the  event  but  the  police 
strike  was  in  progress  and  the  uncertain  state  of  affairs  ren- 
dered the  celebration  inadvisable.  A  special  number  of  the 
Commonhealth,  which  is  the  official  bulletin  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  has  now  been  issued,  reviewing  the  work 
of  the  board  during  the  half  century  and  containing  two  ad- 
dresses prepared  to  be  delivered  at  the  semi-centennial  cele- 
bration by  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme  and  Dr.  Allan  J.  Mc- 
Laughlin. 

Twenty  years  before  the  state  board  was  established  in 
Massachusetts  a  report  was  made  to  the  legislature  by  Lemuel 
Shattuck  and  others  in  which  the  need  of  a  state  board  of 
health  was  pointed  out  and  in  which  some  of  the  cherished 
modern  ideas  of  hygiene  were  anticipated.  The  Shattuck 
committee  recommended  not  only  a  central  board  of  health 
but  also  local  health  boards;  a  census  of  the  people;  system- 
atic registration  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths;  investiga- 
tions into  the  causation  of  disease;  abatement  of  the  smoke 
nuisance;  public  health  education;  and  other  far  reaching 
measures. 

Dr.  Allan  J.  McLaughlin,  who  was  commissioner  of  health 
in  Massachusetts  from  1914  to  1918,  and  who  is  now  assist- 
ant surgeon-general,  makes  the  somewhat  surprising  statement 
that  the  Public  Health  Service  now  possesses  all  the  authority 
and  functions  which  can  be  given  by  Congress  to  a  federal 
health  agency  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution.  The 
service  has,  he  says,  "  a  detailed  comprehensive  nation-wide 
program  for  every  public  health  problem,  but  these  programs 
cannot  be  put  into  effect  without  adequate  funds." 

From  the  diagrams  presented  we  reproduce  two  showing 


the  startling  contrasts  between  the  courses  of  the  death-rate 
from  typhoid  fever  and  cancer  respectively  over  a  period  of 
eighteen  years.  It  must,  of  course,  be  noticed  that  they  are 
not  on  the  same  scale,  the  total  column  indicating  no  deaths 
per  100,000  from  cancer  and  only  25  deaths  from  typhoid 
fever. 

Public  and  Private  Practice 

THE  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  instituted  a 
routine  physical  examination  of  children  in  public  and 
parochial  schools  fifteen  years  ago.  For  a  period  of  ten  years 
these  examinations  were  made  by  the  city's  medical  inspec- 
tors. In  1 91 5,  because  of  the  small  staff  of  available  inspec- 
tors, the  department  decided  to  ask  the  cooperation  of  private 
physicians,  requesting  them  to  ex- 
amine such  children  as  might  prop- 
erly come  under  their  care  as  private 
patients.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
school  term  a  circular  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  parents  enclosing  a 
physical  record  form  to  be  filled  out 
by  the  family  physician.  It  was 
hoped  that  this  procedure  would  re- 
sult in  the  examination  of  a  large 
number  of  school  children  by  the 
general   practitioners. 

The  department  has  now  pub- 
lished some  interesting  statistics  com- 
paring for  two  different  periods, 
1915-1916  and  1918-1919,  the  re- 
sults of  examination  by  family  phy- 
sicians and  by  school  medical  in- 
spectors. One  striking  effect  is  the 
reduction  from  15  per  cent  to  6.5 
per  cent  in  the  relative  number 
physicians.  Whether  this  indicates 
part  of  private  practitioners  or,  what 
the  department  considers  more  likely,  increased  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  public  in  the  examination  conducted  by  the 
medical  inspectors,  cannot  be  said. 

For  both  periods  the  medical  inspectors  found  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  defective  vision  than  did  the  family  physicians. 
This  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  comparatively 
few  physicians  are  equipped  with  the  necessary  apparatus,  and 
at  any  rate  it  would  appear  that  their  examinations  must 
have  been  superficial.  As  to  malnutrition  a  curious  change 
occurred.  In  the  earlier  period  private  practitioners  reported 
a  larger  percentage  of  malnutrition  than  the  inspectors.  In 
the  latter  term  they  found  less.  The  department  is  confident 
that  its  own  inspectors  are  nearer  the  truth.  As  to  cardiac 
and  pulmonary  defects,  where  the  examination  by  private 
physicians  might  have  been  expected  to  be  found  more  effective 
and  detailed,  there  is  remarkable  uniformity.  The  private 
physicians  find  a  far  larger  percentage  of  nervous  diseases,  and 
in  this  instance  their  findings  are  doubtless  more  reliable  than 
those  of  the  inspectors. 

The  logical  result  of  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the 
past  five  years  would  seem  to  be  the  abandonment  of  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  as  soon  as  the  city  has  at  its  disposal  an  ade- 
quate number  of  medical  inspectors. 

An  East  Indian  Petition 

FROM  Lucknow  comes  a  report  showing  the  advance 
made  in  the  fight  against  prostitution  and  other  antisocial 
conditions  in  India.  On  the  26th  of  February,  says  a  corre- 
spondent of  the.  Social  Hygiene  Bulletin,  during  Maternity 
and  Infant  Welfare  Week  in  Delhi,  a  memorial  of  national 
importance  was  presented  to  the  viceroy.  This  was  a  petition 
signed  by  men  and  women  of  nearly  every  important  town  in 
India,  praying  for  legislation  against  commercial  prostitution. 
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All  races,  classes,  and  religions  were  represented  on  the 
two  great  rolls,  one  of  men's  names,  the  other  of  women's, 
each  100  feet  long.  The  signers  expressed  their  belief  that 
public  prostitution  is  responsible  for  a  great  wastage  of  child 
life,  a  heavy  loss,  actual  and  potential,  to  the  state,  and  asked 
for  legislation  "  penalizing  equally  the  man  who  buys  and 
the  woman  who  sells  for  immoral  purposes."  An  authority 
on  Indian  conditions  calls  this  one  of  the  first  public  health 
movements  in  which  all  social  and  religious  classes  in  that 
country  have  united,  as  heretofore  it  has  been  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  secure  such  unanimity  in  public  expressions. 

Lost!  A  Stereomotograph 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  the  Survey  received  from  the  Foreign 
Press  Inc.,  which  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  on 
many  subjects,  an  interesting  item  in  regard  to  a  novel  social 
hygiene  propaganda.  It  seems  that  in  the  course  of  the 
national  campaign  in  the  United  States  for  social  hygiene, 
stereomotographs  (automatic  stereopticon  machines)  had  been 
installed  in  the  smoking  rooms  of  the  principal  terminal  sta- 
tions in  New  York  city.  Here  they  might  be  viewed  by  thou- 
sands of  men  and  boys  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  These 
exhibits  were  said  by  army  men  to  have  been  effective  in  an 
educational  way  among  men  in  service  and  terminal  managers 
of  the  railroads  expected  good  results  from  the  new  departure. 
Alas!  the  representative  of  the  Survey  who  daily  frequents 
one  of  the  terminals  finds  that  the  pictures  are  no  longer  there. 
The  train  announcer,  who  declares  that  the  pictures  were  very 
educational  and  might  have  been  witnessed  without  offense  by 
both  men  and  women  if  displayed  in  a  suitable  place,  objected 
to  them  in  this  particular  place  because  they  drew  crowds  and 
gave  pickpockets  a  chance  to  ply  their  trade.  ""Whether  this 
was  the  reason  for  their  withdrawal  our  investigations  have 
not  yet  disclosed. 

Life- Saving  by  Negroes 

THE  National  Urban  League's  annual  health  campaigns 
are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Business 
League  and  on  the  theory  that  constantly  advertising  the  value 
of  health  as  a  means  of  economic  advancement  and  good  citizen- 
ship will  be  productive  of  good  results.  The  first  intensive 
Negro  health  campaign  carried  on  in  New  York  city  for  two 
years  (1913-1915),  led  by  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  of 
the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  at  the  request  of 
the  league,  showed  a  reduction  in  mortality  among  Negro 
babies  from  202  per  thousand  births  to  173  per  thousand 
births  through  establishment  of  such  agencies  in  strategic  loca- 
tions as  milk  stations,  day  nurseries  and  baby  clinics  with  free 
medicine. 

This  year  the  league's  health  campaign  was  conducted  in 
thirty  cities  where  the  league  has  branches  as  the  close  of  their 
365-days-in-the-year  health  work.  Most  of  the  branches  have 
departments  or  committees  devoted  to  health  and  "  Health 
Week  "  is  a  way  of  emphasizing  "  working  together." 

The  Pittsburgh  Urban  League,  John  T.  Clark,  executive 
secretary,  furnished  an  example  of  fostering  interest  in  baby 
welfare  as  a  part  of  its  health  campaign;  The  annual  Baby 
Show  was  held  at  Morgan  Community  House,  May  6;  forty 
babies  were  scientifically  measured  and  examined  by  physicians 
and  nurses  from  'he  Child  Welfare  Bureau,  the  Public  Health 
Nursing  Association,  Irene  Kaufman  Settlement  and  local 
physicians.  The  babies  entered  registered  a  high  percentage, 
seven  passing  a  perfect  test,  making  100  per  cent.  Marion 
Clark,  nineteen  months  old,  daughter  of  the  secretary,  was 
one  of  the  prize  winning  babies.  Demonstrations  of  "  baby's 
bath,"  "baby's  food"  and  "baby's  health"  were  given  be- 
fore an  interested  group  of  parents  who  were  waiting  for  the 
reports  of  the  examining  physicians  and  nurses.  Eighteen 
prizes  were  awarded  the  most  perfect  babies  and  a  lively  in- 
terest shown   which   promises    well    for    Pittsburgh    babies. 

The   health   program    as   carried   out   in    New  York   and 


Brooklyn  this  year  is  suggestive  of  the  methods  used  in  all  the 
cities.  More  than  20,000  Negroes  were  reached  in  New  York 
city  alone  through  moving  pictures,  slides,  illustrated  lectures 
and  sermons;  twenty-one  private  and  public  social  agencies  co- 
operated in  making  attractive  presentations  to  separate  groups 
under  sections  designated:  girls,  boys,  men,  industrial  workers, 
housekeepers,  mothers  and  settlements.  Thirty-five  thousand 
pieces  of  literature  supplied  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  State  Department  of  Health,  Federal  Bureau 
of  Education  and  United  States  Public  Health  were  carefully 
distributed;  four  illustrated  lectures  were  given;  slides  an- 
nouncing the  meetings  were  displayed  day  and  night  in  four 
Harlem  theaters ;  five  films  were  shown ;  two  sterescopes  on 
social  diseases  were  shown  each  evening  in  windows — always 
attracting  large  crowds;  exhibits  on  A-i  American  Girl,  on 
Tuberculosis,  Girl  Scouts  and  on  Child  Care  were  displayed  in 
a  number  of  settlements. 

The  Atlanta  Urban  League  in  its  health  campaign  di- 
rected the  "  Flying  Squadron  "  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association,  the  Associated  Charities, 
and  the  League,  who  spoke  in  the  schools  and  colleges  during 
the  week  on  the  three  B's:  Burn,  Bury,  Beautify.  The  cam- 
paign closed  with  four-minute  health  speeches  in  forty 
churches.  Other  League  branches  in  large  cities  like  Chicago, 
Boston,  Cambridge,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  St.  Louis 
and  Newark,  also  place  special  emphasis  on  these  campaigns 
and  find  satisfactory  results  in  better-kept  neighborhoods  and 
in  material  reduction  in  sickness.  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones. 

What  Is  Public  Health? 

OF  course  everybody  knows,  but  at  the  same  time  every- 
body will  be  interested  in  the  definition  formulated  and 
expounded  by  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  in  his  address  before 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
which  is  printed  in  full  in  the  current  issue  of  Modern  Med- 
icine: 

Public  health  is  the  science  and  the  art  of  preventing  disease, 
prolonging  life,  and  promoting  physical  health  and  efficiency  through 
organized  community  efforts  for  the  sanitation  of  the  environment, 
the  control  of  community  infections,  the  education  of  the  individual 
in  principles  of  personal  hygiene,  the  organization  of  medical  and 
nursing  service  for  the  early  diagnosis  and  preventive  treatment  of 
disease,  and  the  development  of  the  social  machinery  which  will 
ensure  to  every  individual  in  the  community  a  standard  of  living 
adequate  for  the  maintenance  of  health. 

Public  health  conceived  in  these  terms  will  be  something  vastly 
different  from  the  exercise  of  the  purely  police  power  which  has 
been  its  principal  manifestation  in  the  past. 

Even  today  it  is  still  possible  to  make  an  effective  argument  for  in- 
creasing health  department  budgets  by  showing  that  appropriations 
for  the  protection  of  health  are  in  most  cities  far  less  than  those 
which  are  made  for  police  and  fire  protection — matters  of  far  less 
moment  in  actual  possibilities  of  community  service. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  police  department  and  the  fire  department 
furnish  criteria  much  too  modest  for  the  public  health  department 
of  the  future.  It  is  rather  to  education  that  the  possibilities  of  public 
health  should  be  compared.  I  look  to  see  our  health  departments  in 
the  coming  years  organizing  diverse  forms  of  sanitary  and  medical 
and  nursing  and  social  service  in  such  fashion  as  to  enable  every  cit- 
izen to  realize  his  birthright  of  health  and  longevity.  I  look  to  see 
health  centers,  local  district  foci  for  the  coordination  of  every  form  of 
health  activity,  scattered  through  our  cities,  as  numerous  as  the 
school-houses  of  today  and  as  lavishly  equipped;  while  the  public 
health  services  of  the  city  and  state  will  constitute  a  corps  of  experts 
comparable  in  size  and  influence  to  the  great  education  organizations 
of  the  present  day. 

In  the  development  of  the  public  health  campaign  of  the  future 
along  such  lines  as  these  it  is  obvious  that  many  different  experts, 
of  fundamentally  distinct  training,  must  contribute  their  special  re- 
sources to  the  common  task.  Ignoring  all  minor  specialties,  there 
must  be  at  least  the  following  seven  types  of  highly  qualified  persons 
in  this  field:  the  physician,  the  nurse,  the  bacteriologist,  the  epidemi- 
ologist,  the   engineer,   the  statistician,   and   the  social   worker. 

In  addition  there  must  be  inspectors  to  supervise  sanitary  condi- 
tions, housing  conditions,  food  stores,  and  the  like,  for  whom  no 
special  training  is  provided  anywhere  in  this  country,  but  who  should 
be  offered  brief  practical  courses  to  fit  them  for  the  relatively  modest 
duties  which  their  task  entails.  Finally,  there  is  the  administrator 
who  organizes  and  develops  the  work  of  all  the  rest. 
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EDUCATION  AND  CHILD  WELFARE 


Conducted  by 
WINTHROP  D.  LANE 


An  Educational   Revival 

A  FEW  years  ago  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland  had  the 
most  thorough-going  school  survey  probably  ever  un- 
dertaken in  any  American  city.  A  staff  of  educational  spe- 
cialists, headed  by  Leonard  P.  Ayers,  director  of  the  Division 
of  Education  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  spent  more 
than  a  year  analyzing  and  appraising  the  Cleveland  school 
system.  They  were  frank  in  pointing  out  faults  and  virtues, 
and  they  made  many  recommendations  for  improvement. 
Their  findings,  in  twenty-five  volumes,  gave  a  picture  of 
what  a  big  school  system  is  and  of  what  they  thought  it 
ought  to  be. 

This  survey  was  accompanied  by  what  might  have  been 
called  an  educational  revival.  At  innumerable  conferences 
the  faults  of  the  system  were  discussed.  At  public  meetings 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  survey  preached  their  educa- 
tional gospel,  calling  upon  the  city  for  repentance  and  pointing 
the  way  to  salvation.  Every  newspaper  in  the  city  played  the 
survey  news  strong;  school  stories  crowded  war  stories  off  the 
front  pages;  in  this,  way  the  schools  passed  in  review,  so  to 
speak,  before  the  public.  The  effect  of  all  this  was  to  stir 
Cleveland  much  as  other  cities  have  been  stirred  by  Billy 
Sunday  revivals. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  it  all?  What  good  did  the 
survey  accomplish  for  the  schools  of  Cleveland?  In  the 
answer  to  this  question  there  may  also  be  an  answer  to  the 
larger  question:  Is  a  school  survey  worth  while? 

Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  survey  in  191 6,  Frank 
E.  Spaulding,  then  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Minne- 
apolis, was  elected  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  schools. 
Mr.  Spaulding  was  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  a  large  number 
of  eminent  educators  who  were  asked  by  the  Cleveland  school 
board  to  name  the  ablest  school  administrator  in  America. 
The  board,  in  bringing  him  to  Cleveland,  carried  out  one  of 
the  survey's  important  recommendations — it  raised  the  super- 
intendent's salary  from  $6,000  to  $12,000  a  year.  Except  as 
an  observant  outsider,  Mr.  Spaulding  had  no  particular  in- 
terest in  the  educational  problems  that  were  the  daily  talk  of 
the  Cleveland  public.  And  yet  he  was  to  be  the  man  who, 
more  than  any  other,  would  put  the  survey  to  a  test.  He 
has  now  resigned  and  in  the  late  summer  will  become  head 
of  the  new  department  of  education  to  be  organized  in  the 
graduate  school  of  Yale  University.  His  three  years  of  serv- 
ice, therefore,  have  been  the  three  years  during  which  the 
survey  has  been  tried  out. 

In  shaping  his  policies  for  the  Cleveland  schools,  Mr. 
Spaulding  went  much  further  in  several  instances  than  the 
mere  letter  of  the  survey  recommendations.  In  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  these,  however,  he  opened  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  pupils  of  all  ages;  he  added  a  dozen  new  junior  high 
schools  and  enlarged  the  scope  of  their  work;  he  established 
the  educational  council,  a  democratic  organization  of  teachers 
and  supervisory  officials  which  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for 
teachers'  suggestions;  and  he  established  cooperation  with  the 
authorities  in  schooling  for  delinquent  boys  and  girls. 

Other  changes — all  recommended  by  the  survey — that  have 
taken  place  in  the  school  system  under  Mr.  Spaulding's  super- 
intendence are  as  follows: 

The  rules  of  the  board  of  education  have  been  rewritten  to 
simplify  procedure,  so  that  the  board  may  have  more  time  to  study 
the  tremendous  educational  problems  of  Cleveland,  which  next  to 
New  York  is  perhaps  the  most  cosmopolitan  large  city  in  America. 

Professional  leadership  in  the  instruction  corps  has  been  developed 
by  bringing  into  the  system  experts  in  various  fields  of  education. 

Authority  has  been  definitely  located  and  assigned  in  the  instruction 
corps. 

Professional  stimulus  has  been  supplied  to  the  teaching  staff  by  the 
development  of  the  normal  school  into  a  school  of  education  which 


provides  extension  courses,  summer  courses  and  advanced  educational 
opportunities  for  teachers  in  service. 

Formality  and  conservatism  of  teaching  methods  have  been  re- 
lieved by  introducing  a  more  varied  curriculum. 

Principals  are  now  appointed  on  the  basis  of  merit  rather  than 
length  of  service. 

Employment  of  teachers  has  been  standardized  by  the  development 
of  an  employment  bureau.  Large  salary  increases  have  been  recom- 
mended and  granted;  and,  with  additional  increases  in  prospect, 
Cleveland  teachers  next  fall  will  be  getting  salaries  approximately 
double  their  average  pay  in  1914. 

Married  teachers  are  now  employed  on  the  regular  schedule  instead 
of  being  placed  in  the  substitute  class  upon  marriage. 

Kindergarten  work  has  been  extended  and  a  supervisor  of  kinder- 
gartens appointed. 

Special  classes  for  training  children  with  defective  speech  have 
been  established. 

A  psychological  clinic  for  diagnosis  of  exceptional  children  and 
for  assigning  such  to  special  classes  has  been  established. 

Americanization  work  has  been  set  up  and  carried  forward  on  a 
large  scale. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  any  able  school  administrator 
would  have  put  these  things  through  if  he  had  been  given  suf- 
ficient time,  support  and  funds,  survey  or  no  survey.  These 
people  say  that  the  survey  was  not  required  to  show  an  able 
school  man  what  was  needed ;  that  he  could  analyze  the  situa- 
tion for  himself;  and  that  the  $48,000  which  it  cost  was, 
therefore,  wasted. 

Against  this  argument  may  be  set  the  undoubted  fact  that 
the  survey  brought  about  a  public  attitude  of  welcome  toward 
many  of  these  changes.  People  did  read,  talk  and  think 
schools.  As  a  leading  citizen  who  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  education  at  the  time  said: 

In  my  judgment,  it  did  much  to  educate  the  public  to  appreciate 
the  possibilities  of  the  public  school  system  and  made  possible  many 
of  the  changes  and  improvements  that  have  been  inaugurated  in  the 
past  three  years. 

Moreover,  the  newspapers  of  the  city  have  been  consistent, 
since,  in  "  playing  up  "  to  the  constructive  side  of  school 
affairs.  During  the  years  leading  up  to  the  survey  many  un- 
fortunate squabbles  and  bickerings  were  taking  place  in  the 
schools.  These  provided  the  papers  with  plenty  of  copy  that 
was  not  constructive.  But  their  own  sense  of  news  values 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  continue  to  neglect  the  stories 
of  the  great  and  fundamental  work  that  the  schools  were 
doing.  Few  cities  in  the  United  States  are  more  fortunate 
today  than  Cleveland  in  respect  to  the  attitude  of  the  press 
toward  the  schools.  The  uproar  of  the  revival  has  died  away, 
but  the  education  of  the  public  still  goes  forward. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  survey  left  a  situation 
that  was  very  difficult  for  the  new  superintendent.  The 
teachers  feared  that  the  new  head,  coming  into  the  system 
immediately  after  the  investigators  had  mapped  out  a  pro- 
gram of  reforms,  would  make  drastic  changes — changes  that 
would  increase  unnecessarily  their  burden  of  work  and  worry. 
This  was  added  to  the  normal  fear  that  teachers  always  have 
with  the  advent  of  a  new  and  strange  superior.  They  were 
on  the  defensive.  This  was  human  and  natural.  And  in  a 
school  system  where  the  teaching  force  numbers  more  than 
3,000,  it  is  impossible  for  the  superintendent  to  interpret  him- 
self and  his  motives  through  personal  contact.  Necessarily  the 
cold  letter  of  mimeographed  instruction  has  to  take  the  place 
of  heart-to-heart  talks,  to  a  large  extent.  So  the  feeling  of 
suspicion  did  not  vanish  quickly.  But  it  is  gone  today,  or  at 
least  only  traces  of  it  remain.  The  credit  for  this  must  go 
largely  to  Mr.  Spaulding.  But  the  good  that  the  survey  did 
— the  education  of  the  public  in  school  matters — lives  in  it. 

Outside  Cleveland — through  all  America  and  in  foreign 
countries — the  Cleveland  school  survey  is  still  a  live  subject 
in  educational  circles.  Its  findings,  written  in  popular  style 
and  understandable  by  laymen,  are  constantly  in  demand. 
Thousands  of  copies  were  bought  by  Cleveland  citizens  during 
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and  after  the  survey  itself.  School  superintendents,  teachers 
and  school  board  members  in  every  state  in  the  union  are  buy- 
ing the  volumes.  They  are  being  used  as  textbooks  in  nor- 
mal school  and  colleges.  Scattered  requests  for  them  have 
come  from  every  country  of  the  globe.  In  four  years  more 
than  88,000  of  the  books  have  been  sold. 

In  short,  Cleveland's  educational  revival  was  a  great  event. 
It  had  its  faults  and  was  attended  by  evil  results  along  with 
the  good  but,  like  John  Brown's  soul,  it  goes  marching  on. 
As  Mr.  Spaulding  sums  the  matter  up :  "  The  survey  revealed 
the  important  facts  and  conditions  of  public  education  in  Cleve- 
land, and  for  teachers  as  well  as  for  most  citizens  clothed 
these  facts  and  conditions  with  new  significance.  Its  value 
was  primarily  educational."  Clyde  R.  Miller. 

Revenue  for  Schools 

pHE  conviction  that  the  public  school  in  this  country  is 
•  tottering,  and  that  unless  new  sources  of  revenue  are 
quickly  tapped  it  will  become  a  veritable  ramshackle  struc- 
ture, was  not  new  with  the  educators  and  others  who  attended 
the  National  Citizens'  Conference  on  Education  in  Wash- 
ington last  month.  [See  the  Survey  for  May  29,  page  299.] 
Those  people  were  outspoken  in  calling  attention  to  the 
various  leaks  in  roof  and  shabbinesses  in  clapboard,  to  the 
eaning  walls  and  missing  steps,  to  the  inadequacy  of  physical 
nd  intellectual  furniture  and  to  the  low  quality  of  persons 
n  charge;  they  made  a  constructive  suggestion,  also,  in  re- 
uesting  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
ring  about  the  establishment  of  a  commission  that  should 
evise  new  ways  of  securing  revenue  for  education.  Bui 
ther  gatherings  have  been  looking  at  the  economic  basis  of 
he  country's  support  of  schools,  and  have  been  pointing  out 
ossible  ways  of  making  that  basis  more  secure.  For  ex- 
ple,  one  method  of  securing  part  of  the  trebled  expendi- 
ures  that  will  have  to  be  devoted  to  education  if  we  are  to 
eep  pace  with  our  professed  purposes  was  suggested  by  the 
ankers,  farmers,  business  men,  mayors,  housewives  and  teach- 
ers assembled  at  the  North  Carolina  Citizens'  Conference  on 
education,  May  4-5,  in  the  followng  resolution: 
Resolved,  That  there  is  imperative  necessity  for  increasing  the 
evenues  of  the  state  in  order  to  provide  the  better  schools  needed  for 
ill  our  people;  and  that  these  revenues  should  be  collected  with  the 
utmost  possible  fairness  and  in  such  manner  as  to  put  the  heavier  bur- 
lens  on  those  most  able  to  bear  them.  Therefore  we  heartily  endorse 
he  proposed  income  lax  amendment  making  all  income  taxes  apply  on 
nearned  incomes  the  same  as  on  earned  incomes. 
At  the  Educational  Congress  called  by  the  Department  of 

R Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania  some  months  ago,  Har- 
an  Updegraff,  professor  of  educational  administration  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  caused  wide  discussion  with  a 
proposal  for  meeting  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  state 
school  appropriations  in  that  state.  Several  speakers  had 
pointed  out  that  school  districts  in  Pennsylvania — as  in  nearly 
all  states — vary  greatly  in  their  taxable  wealth,  and  therefore 
in  the  quality  of  education  that  they  can  and  do  afford;  and 
further  that  districts  with  the  least  wealth  sometimes  have 
the  greatest  proportion  of  children.  James  H.  Schrope,  as- 
sistant county  superintendent  of  schools  in  Schuylkill  county, 
made  this  clear  by  showing  as  follows  the  taxable  wealth 
behind  each  child  in  different  parts  of  his  own  county: 

In  the  city  of  Pottsville  and  the  boroughs,  $4,177  to  each  pupil. 

In  the  argricultural  townships,  $3,630  to  each  pupil. 

In  the  mining  townships,  $23,893  to  each  pupil. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  education  depending  in  large  part, 
as  it  does,  upon  local  taxation,  some  parts  of  Schuylkill 
county  will  have  far  better  schools  than  other  parts. 

Professor  Updegraff  carried  this  point  further  by  propos- 
ing that  if  the  state  wants  to  equalize  educational  opportu- 
nities for  all  children,  it  ought  to  take  into  account  the  ability 
and  the  effort  of  each  district  to  support  good  schools  in  dis- 
tributing its  own  funds.  The  best  measure  of  the  ability  of 
a  district  to  support  schools,  he  said,  is  the  amount  of  true 
taxable  wealth  behind  each  teacher.  This  is  because  the 
teacher  is  the  largest  expense  of  the  school,  and  also  because 


other  expenses  are  in  general  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
teachers.  The  best  measure  of  the  effort  of  a  district  to  sup- 
port good  schools  is  the  average  cost  per  pupil,  based  on  daily 
attendance;  this  becomes  evident,  he  said,  as  soon  as  one  sees 
districts  that  are  relatively  poor  spending  a  great  deal  more 
money  per  pupil  than  districts  that  are  wealthy.  To  equalize 
educational  opportunity,  therefore,  Mr.  Updegraff  said  that 
it  was  necessary  to  find  a  single  measure  that  would  include 
both  differences  in  wealth,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  effort  on 
the  other;  this  was  to  be  found  in  the  true  tax  rate,  or  the 
actual  tax  rate  multiplied  by  the  percentage  of  assessment. 
To  this  should  be  added,  however,  a  measure  of  the  dif- 
ference in  size  of .  the  school  enterprises  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts. The  best  measure  of  this  difference  is  the  total  amount 
spent  on  teachers'  salaries.  Therefore,  in  order  to  find  the 
final  index  for  determining  what  share  of  the  school  appro- 
priation each  district  ought  to  receive,  the  true  tax  rate 
should  be  multiplied  by  the  amount  spent  on  teachers'  sal- 
aries. This  would  give  the  best  index  available  for  equaliz- 
ing variations  in  wealth  and  for  stimulating  local  effort  in 
the  promotion  of  good  schools.  Mr.  Updegraff  called  this 
"  the  ability  and  effort  plan." 

Not  even  this  plan  works  with  perfect  justice  for  the 
poorest  and  wealthiest  counties,  however,  said  Mr.  Upde- 
graff. Therefore,  he  suggested  a  "  modified  ability  and  ef- 
fort plan,"  which  goes  beyond  the  computations  above 
described  by  putting  all  of  the  districts  in  the  state  into  four 
classes  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  true  taxable  wealth 
behind  each  teacher,  and  gives  "  equalization  grants  "  to  the 
poorer  districts  to  bring  them  up  to  the  level  of  the  wealthier 
ones.  Both  plans  are  described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Educational  Congress,  published  by  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Drastic  proposals  for  a  revision  of  the  proportionate 
amounts  spent  upon  education  by  local  and  state  bodies  have 
also  been  put  forth.  One  of  those  suggested  at  the  confer- 
ence in  Washington  was  that  the  state  bear  approximately 
the  total  cost  of  teachers'  salaries,  and  the  local  or  district 
unit  the  cost  of  buildings  and  equipment.  This  was  based 
upon  the  idea  that  it  is  peculiarly  to  the  interest  of  the  state 
to  see  that  each  child  has  a  qualified  teacher  to  instruct  him, 
and  also  that  teachers,  by  moving  about,  do  not  always  re- 
main the  possession  of  a  single  district,  whereas  buildings  are 
permanent  assets  of  the  district  in  which  they  are  situated. 
Another  suggestion  for  securing  a  greater  supply  of  compe- 
tent teachers  was  that  in  this  country,  as  in  England,  grants 
of  money  to  teachers  in  training  should  be  made  as  a  means 
of  enabling  them  to  continue  their  professional  preparation. 

It  is  the  hope  of  Commissioner  Claxton  that  the  Washing- 
ton conference  will  stimulate  many  state  and  county  confer- 
ences to  discuss  the  national  crisis  in  education  and  that 
public  sentiment  will  thus  be  aroused  throughout  the  country 
on  behalf  of  greater  revenues  for  schools.  It  is  further  hoped 
that  the  various  political  parties  may  be  induced  to  insert 
strong  planks  on  education  in  their  platforms  during  the 
coming  campaign — a  respect  in  which  our  political  platforms 
have  been  notably  weak  heretofore.  W.  D.  L. 


E 


RNEST  L.  CRANDALL,  superintendent  of  lectures  in 
the  New  York  city  schools,  announced  recently  that  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  him  to  look  into  the  feasibility  of  providing 
motion  pictures  to  accompany  every  stage  of  the  high  school 
course  in  biology  had  found  approximately  half  the  necessary 
film  material  already  in  existence.  The  committee  learned  that 
the  distributing  companies  would  have  to  assist  in  assembling 
this,  since  most  of  it  was  widely  scattered  in  news  and  educa- 
tional reels  designed  to  offer  entertainment.  The  rest  of  the 
material  would  have  to  be  especially  made.  Members  of  the 
film  industry  approached  said  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
produce  such  material  in  response  to  a  definite  demand  from 
educators.  Mr.  Crandall  said  that  it  was  expected,  therefore, 
that  the  film  would  be  produced.  Another  film,  dealing  with 
geography,  may  be  produced  later. 
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Darkwater 

By    W.   E.   B.   DuBois.      Harcourt,    Brace 

&  Howe.     276   pp.     Price  $2;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $2.20. 

Dr.  DuBois  is  given  to  staring  relent- 
lessly at  just  those  things  upon  which  many 
people  are  careful  to  shut  their  eyes.  Hence 
such  people  will  wish  that  his  book  had 
not  been  written.  Actually  it  is  a  book  so 
skilfully  put  together,  so  passionately  felt, 
so  lyrically  expressed,  that  it  will  be  read 
widely.  May  it  also  be  read  wisely,  dis- 
passionately! 

The  themes  which  come  and  go  through 
it,  some  developed  at  length,  others  merely 
hinted  at,  are  many:  black  women  as 
mothers,  as  workers,  as  victims  of  masters ; 
children  as  discoverers  of  the  white  man's 
antipathies,  checked  in  the  opportunity  to 
grow  and  develop ;  workers  elbowed  aside, 
scorned,  trodden  under  by  the  civilization 
of  East  St.  Louis;  citizens  denied  repre- 
sentation in  their  government;  travelers  de- 
terred by  the  Jim  Crow  car ;  soldiers  re- 
buffed by  their  white  compatriots — these  are 
samples.  The  autobiographical  reference  is 
frequent.  Thus  and  so  it  feels  to  be  a 
Negro — how  long  will  the  white  man's 
conscience  sanction  depreciation  of  the 
black? 

But  the  book  is  more  than  an  appeal  for 
justice.  It  is  partly  an  articulate  argument. 
A  chapter  on  politics,  for  example,  is  a  rea- 
soned statement  of  the  proper  role  of  ma- 
jorities and  minorities  in  any  society,  and 
makes  a  skilful  use,  for  the  purposes  of  anal- 
ogy, of  the  argument  for  suffrage  for  women. 
At  a  good  many  points,  strikingly  in  the 
matter  of  education,  what  is  asked  for  the 
Negro  is  asked  at  the  same  time  for  the 
white  man. 

Behind  the  European  war,  whatever  the 
ideals  of  individuals,  was  the  white  man's 
fierce  contention  for  control  of  the  colored 
races,  yellow  and  brown  as  well  as  black 
(but  was  not  one  colored  race  inspired  also 
with  the  white  race's  ambition?).  Since, 
however,  the  colored  races  include  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  population,  true  faith 
in  humanity,  Dr.  DuBois  declares,  requires 
faith  in  the  colored  skin.  This  faith  he 
seeks  to  justify,  putting  Christ  and  all  the 
Asiatics  in  the  same  group  with  the  Negroes 
— a  lumping  together  of  dissimilars  which 
is  surely  not  to  be  justified. 

A  chapter  on  the  possibilities  of  educa- 
tion begins  with  the  life-story  of  Coleridge- 
Taylor,  whose  heredity  was  as  largely  white 
as  it  was  Negro.  At  such  points  as  these  the 
skeptical  or  hostile  reader  (for  whom  of 
necessity  the  book  is  written)  will  wish  for 
greater    objectivity. 

With  Dr.  DuBois'  recommendation  that 
Africa  be  developed  by  and  for  Africans 
and  not  through  such  exploitation  of  races 
as  several  European  governments  have  sanc- 
tioned, many  persons  will  have  full  sym- 
pathy. If  the  institutions  of  the  civilization 
that  grew  up  in  such  circumstances  should 
turn  out  to  be  impressively  different  from 
those  made  by  white  men,  there  could  be  no 
occasion  for  surprise,  and  perhaps  there 
would  be  occasion  for  congratulation. 

I  believe  that  Dr.  DuBois  has  overstressed 
in  his  book  the  points  of  identity,  not  only 
of  the  colored  races  as  such,  but  of  the  white 
and  black  races  especially;  yet  I  am  equally 
sure  that  white  men  have  overstressed  the 
points  of  divergence.  The  signal  service  of 
this  book  is  that  it  quite  magnificently  points 
out  the  white  man's  error  and  makes  clear 
as  day  the  fact  that  the  "  race  question  "  is, 
at  least  to  a  great  extent,  a  question  of 
social'  environment.  A  book  so  genuine  as 
Darkwater   is   a  book   to   respect.     It   leaves 


perplexing  questions  unanswered — but  whose 
book  upon  the  Negro  does  not? 

Robert  F.  Foerster. 


The  Nonpartisan  League 

By  Herbert  E.  Gaston.  Harcourt,  Brace 
&  Howe.  325  pp.  Price  $1.75;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.95. 

The  political  organization  known  as  the 
Nonpartisan  League  is  now  in  its  fifth  year 
of  existence,  has  attracted  nationwide  atten- 
tion, is  defended  and  eulogized  by  its  friends 
and  adherents  and  attacked  and  reprobated 
by  its  opponents  and  enemies.  It  is  fairly 
well  understood  in  the  Northwest,  the  region 
of  its  origin  and  chief  spread,  but  in  the 
east  of  the  Mississippi  section  seemingly 
only  the  more  intelligent  students  of  society 
have  apprehended  its  significance. 

Although  the  Populist  movement  disap- 
peared after  a  few  years  of  spectacular 
gains,  it  left  its  mark  on  economic  and  po- 
litical affairs,  and  the  account  of  its  appear- 
ance and  its  interpretation  form  an  important 
chapter  in  the  history  of  agrarian  move- 
ments in  the  United  States.  And  whatever 
may  be  the  outcome  of  this  newest  attempt 
to  secure  agrarian  reforms,  the  movement 
has  gone  far  enough,  and  realized  suffi- 
ciently to  be  worthy  of  historic  considera- 
tion. In  the  volume  under  review,  Mr. 
Gaston  has  sought  to  give  a  running  account 
of  the  rise,  organization,  and  materialization 
of  the  Nonpartisan  League,  thus  performing 
a  serviceable  historic  function. 

In  this  book  some  attention  is  given  to 
the  people  and  conditions  in  North  Dakota 
prior  to  the  league's  formation  in  order  that 
readers  may  have  an  explanatory  back- 
ground. The  fertile  soil  out  of  which  the 
league  sprang  is  found  in  the  long-standing 
grievances  of  the  farmers  over  high  interest 
rates,  unjust  marketing  conditions,  and  the 
refusal  of  legislatures  to  fulfill  their  pledges 
to  give  relief.  Yet  these  conditions  alone  do 
not  explain  its  appearance;  rather  is  that 
to  be  found  in  the  personality  and  philosophy 
of  Arthur  C.  Townley,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Nonpartisan  League,  to  whom  a  chap- 
ter entitled  The  Leader  of  the  Occasion  is 
devoted. 

The  stirring  narrative  of  the  bitter  strug- 
gle the  league  waged  against  the  many  diffi- 
culties placed  in  its  way  through  propa- 
ganda, intimidation,  legislative  obstruction, 
referendums,  court  injunctions  and  trials, 
and  internal  defections  constitute  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  volume.  This 
would  be  expected,  since  the  league  has 
only  realized  a  part  of  its  initial  program, 
the  chief  industrial  propositions,  namely,  the 
right  of  the  state  to  establish  state  mill, 
elevator,  storage  plants,  and  building  and 
loan  association  being  at  the  time  of  writing 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  [The  court  has  since  declared  these 
functions  of  the  state  to  be  constitutional.] 

Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  charges 
made  against  the  league  of  socialism  and 
disloyalty  during  the  war.  An  account  of 
the  spread  of  the  movement  to  other  states, 
the  formation  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion, establishment  of  a  press,  and  the 
recent  change  in  the  organization  toward 
greater  local  autonomy  is  not  the  least  im- 
portant part  of  the  work.  Considerable  at- 
tention is  also  devoted  to  the  Scandinavian 
American  Bank  affair  with  the  attendant 
matter  of  post-dated  checks. 

The  author  refers  to  the  two  opposing 
views  as  to  what  is  to  take  place  in  the 
United  States:  the  one  view  holding  that 
things  will  go  from  bad  to  worse  until  the 


national  society  is  swamped  by  general  re- 
volt; the  other  optimistically  believing  that 
the  voters  of  the  nation  will  march  from 
constructive  victory  to  victory  until  a  bet- 
ter and  safe  democracy  is  realized.  It  is  in 
line  with  the  latter  that  he  thinks  there  is  a 
place  for  the  Nonpartisan  League  in  the 
sense  that  it  will  form  a  step  in  advance  by 
centering  effort  on  the  restricted  program  of 
a  given  class.  This,  he  thinks,  should  be 
accepted  as  a  genuine  service  and  as  a 
foil  to  revolution. 

Mr.  Gaston  writes  from  the  inside  of  the 
league,  having  been  connected  with  its  pub- 
licity work  from  its  inception.  He  thus 
has  the  advantage  of  familiarity  in  a  first- 
hand way  with  the  details.  This  might  be 
thought  a  disqualification  for  writing  im- 
partial history.  No  doubt  the  impartial  and 
critical  historian  of  the  future  will  dis- 
cover that  the  narrative  is  colored  in  favor 
of  the  movement  the  author  traces.  Never- 
theless, the  work  is  a  worthy  one  and  gives 
a  fairly  reliable  account  of  a  most  interest- 
ing experiment  on  the  part  of  farmers  to 
secure  the  readjustments  they  desire  by 
means  of  direct  political  action. 

John  M.  Gillette. 


The  Czechs  in  America 

By    Thomas    Czapek.      Houghton,    MifHic 

Co.     29+   pp.     Illustrated.     Price   $3; 

mail  of  the  Survey  $3.30. 

One  cannot  read  this  book  and  forget  the 
author  who  was  so  much  a  part  of  the  period 
which  he  describes.  He  both  submerges  and 
reveals  himself  on  every  page.  A  banker 
as  a  means  of  livelihood,  he  gets  his  fullness 
of  life  in  the  collection  of  material  and 
the  writing  of  books  about  Czechs  and  Slo- 
vaks in  America  and  Europe.  His  own 
sturdy  love  of  America,  mixed  with  his  iden- 
tification with  the  Czech  in  America  makes 
the  book  a  delightful  though  unintentioned 
combination  of  the  subjective  and  the  ob- 
jective. None  of  the  other  national  groups 
have  produced  anything  quite  like  it.  It  is 
not  only  a  Who's  Who  of  both  the  contem- 
porary and  the  departed,  but  it  connects 
them  in  their  activity  both  to  Bohemia's 
struggle  for  freedom  and  to  their  problem 
of  finding  themselves  in  America.  In  both 
of  these  fields  there  has  been  singleness  of 
purpose  and  complexity  of  expression.  This 
latter  is  indicated  in  the  subtitle  which  an- 
nounces a  Study  of  their  National,  Cultural, 
Political,  Social,  Economic  and  Religious 
Life. 

One  is  at  first  amazed  at  the  unbelievable 
mass  of  facts  and  the  wide  acquaintance 
of  the  author.  A  few  years  hence  no  one 
will  be  able  to  write  such  a  book.  To  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  understand  the  com- 
plex forces  behind  the  immigrant  and  the 
peculiar  problem  faced  when  these  forces 
are  brought  into  contact  with  the  necessity 
of  making  way  in  America,  this  book  is  a 
genuine  contribution. 

At  this  time  when  there  is  so  much  in- 
sanity on  the  subject  of  Americanization, 
and  when  the  Czechoslovak  republic  is 
emerging  as  one  of  the  positive  forces  of  the 
new  Europe,  there  is  great  need  of  just  such 
information  as  Mr.  Czapek  has  gathered. 
The  Czechs  formed  the  vanguard  of  the 
Slavs  in  this  country,  coming  with  the  Ger- 
mans after  the  revolution  of  1848,  and 
though  even  yet  almost  unknown  to  the 
average  American  they  have  been  an  im- 
portant element  in  American  life.  As  Presi- 
dent Masaryk  said  in  Cleveland,  they  be- 
came "  good  Americans  by  first  being  good 
Czechs." 
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Abounding  statistics  and  personal  facts 
are  intermingled  with  lucid  and  fair  inter- 
pretations of  such  vital  movements  as  that 
of  "  rationalism "  which  is  unquestionably 
the  most  unique  expression  of  the  Czechs  in 
America.  This  had  its  origin  in  the  burning 
of  Hus  in  1415,  its  sequence  in  the  organ- 
ization of  anti-religious  societies  in  America, 
and  its  conclusion  in  the  voting  of  the  re- 
formist clergy  in  the  city  of  Prague  on  Jan- 
uary 8  last  to  secede  from  the  Roman  church 
and  form  the  Czechoslovak  church.  And 
socialism,  which  also  had  its  roots  in  the 
political  experience  of  Europe,  has  been  a 
factor  in  Czech  life.  Mr.  Czapek  does  not 
like  socialism  at  all,  but  I  know  of  no  Amer- 
ican-born bank  president  who  could  write 
so  objectively  and  understanding^  of  the 
movement. 

The  general  effect  of  the  book  is  to  make 
real  not  the  difficulties  of  an  individual 
immigrant  but  the  interrelated  activities  of 
a  national  group. 

Herbert  Adolphus  Miller. 


-Reconstruction  in  Louisiana  after  1868 
By  Ella  Lonn.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  538 
pp.  Price  $3 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.25. 
The  timeliness  of  this  scholarly  book 
makes  it  of  especial  interest  just  now.  It 
traces  in  detail  the  process  of  congressional 
reconstruction  in  Louisiana  according  to  the 
acts  of  1867  by  which  Lincoln's  milder  plan 
of  gradual  restoration  of  white  rule,  begun 
in  1867  and  then  almost  completed,  was 
thrown  a«ide  in  favor  of  a  scheme  better 
calculated,  ,,as  thought,  to  safeguard  the 
interest  of  the  Negroes.  The  result  was  a 
period  of  unparalleled  confusion  lasting 
eight  years  which  not  only  threatened  the 
South  with  almost  entire  economic  ruin  but 
which  raised  questions  of  government  on  the 
solution  of  which  the  continuance  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  itself  depended. 

In  her  portrayal  of  this  long  involved 
political  evolution,  Dr.  Lonn's  historical 
workmanship  is  of  the  highest  order. 
Through  years  of  research  she  has  covered 
all  available  sources  of  information  and  has 
presented  the  evidence  on  both  sides  of  the 
many  disputed  points  fully  and  impartially. 
One  could  even  wish  that  she  were  a  little 
less  objective  and  impersonal.  Some  of  her 
most  valuable  deductions  she  states  with 
such  brevity  that  a  hasty  reader  is  apt  to 
minimize  their  importance.  The  reader 
would  also  be  helped  in  such  a  complex  nar- 
rative by  longer  comments  and  more  fre- 
quent summaries. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  consummate  skill  and  the  almost  photo- 
graphic accuracy  in  the  presentation  of  de- 
tails which  make  the  reader  seem  almost  to 
have  been  present  at  all  the  meetings,  large 
and  small,  of  the  contending  parties  in  the 
struggle.  Not  a  move  is  left  unaccounted 
"or.  The  vividness  of  treatment  renders  the 
ook  invaluable  as  illustrative  material  for 
classes  in  government.  The  technical  helps 
are  excellent:  the  index,  the  maps,  and  the 
full  critical  bibliography.  Dr.  Lonn  has 
made  a  contribution  of  permanent  value  to 
the  literature  of  reconstruction. 

Nancy  E.  Scott. 


Immigration  and  Americanization 

Edited     by     Philip     Davis     and     Bertha 

Schwartz.      Ginn    &    Co.      770    pp.      Price 

$4;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $4.30. 

Although  in  their  preface  the  editors  state 

that  the  new   immigration   law  of  1917  and 

the  effects  of  the  European  war  render  much 

of  our  antebellum  literature  on  immigration 

out  of  date,  they  nevertheless  have  made  up 

this   volume   of    readings    almost    entirely   of 

older,    and    sometimes    much    older,    articles 

and  extracts.     There   is   some   advantage   in 


a  textbook  intended  for  colleges,  clubs,  etc., 
to  get  away  from  the  recent  somewhat  cloudy 
and  impassioned  "100  per  cent"  type  of 
principles.  The  selection  covers  almost  the 
same  ground  as  Talbot's  Americanization 
handbook  (H.  W.  Wilson  Co.),  but  at 
greater    length. 


Selected  Articles  on   Restriction  of   Im- 
migration 

Compiled  by  Edith  Phelps.    H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.   ,83    pp.     Paper   bound.     Price   $.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $  .60. 
On  the  lines  of  other  volumes  of  the  De- 
baters'  Handbook  Series,  this  pamphlet  pre- 
sents the  case  for  and  against  the  prohibition 
of   immigration   for  four  years.     The   argu- 
ments   are    well    selected    and    the    reprinted 
briefs  supplemented  by  ample  references.  An 
introductory    section     deals    with    the    main 
facts    of    the    situation     and    some    of    the 
major  immigration  programs,  irrespective  of 
the    side    in    the    major    controversy    which 
they  might  be  held  to  support.    A  timely  and 
helpful  compendium. 


Americanization 
Edited   by  Winthrop  Talbot  and  Julia  E. 
Johnsen.     Handbook  Series.     H.   W.  Wil- 
son Co.     373  pp.     Price  $1.80;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $2. 

Since  its  last  edition,  this  excellent  hand- 
book has  been  enlarged  by  another  fifty 
pages  or  so  and  now  covers,  both  in  its 
reprints  and  in  its  bibliography,  the  main 
phases  of  discussion  during  the  reconstruc- 
tion period.  The  purely  political  aspects  of 
the  subject — especially  the  effect  of  depor- 
tation proceedings — are,  however,  not  yet  in- 
cluded. Perhaps  the  editors  have  been  wise 
in  limiting  their  attention  to  the  purely  con- 
structive efforts.  The  book  in  its  present 
form  should  prove  very  useful  to  American- 
ization workers. 


America's  Position  in  Music 

By    Eugene   E.    Simpson.     Four    Seas    Co. 

53   pp.     Price  $1 ;   by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.08. 

Mr.  Simpson's  study  of  the  development 
of  American  music  makes  no  pretense  of 
covering  the  ground.  In  fact,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly incomplete.  While  Indian  and  Negro 
music  and  their  effect  upon  modern  com- 
position, both  here  and  in  Europe,  are  dis- 
cussed in  some  detail,  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  development  and  variation  of  English 
folk-song  on  American  soil,  nor  of  the  ex- 
traordinary rise  in  recent  years  of  music  fes- 
tivals and  the  cultivation  of  musical  taste 
by  such  men  as  Thomas  Surette.  Commun- 
ity singing,  with  its  generally  degenerating 
influence  on  popular  music,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  notable  improvement  of  musical  stand- 
ards as  illustrated  by  moving  picture  ac- 
companiments, on  the  other,  are  influences 
far  more  potent  than  the  achievements  of 
individual  musicians.  Mr.  Simpson's  essay 
is  valuable  mainly  as  a  brief  record  of  the 
beginnings  of  American  composition  and 
may,  we  hope,  have  the  effect  of  influencing 
musical  societies  to  occupy  themselves  more 
with  native  music  than  they  have  done  in  the 
past.  Without  such  continuous  interest  no 
national  tradition  or   school   can   arise. 


The  American  Credo 

By  George  J.  Nathan  and  H.  L.  Mencken. 

Alfred   A.   Knopf.     191   pp.     Price  $1.75; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.95. 

The  object  of  this  book,  to  lay  bare  the 
idiosyncrasies  and  prejudices  of  Americans 
so  that  they  may  know  themselves  better  and 
that  the  world  outside  may  correct  its  fan- 
tastic misconceptions  of  American  character, 
is  an  entirely  laudable  one.  That  task,  how- 
ever, is  not  achieved,  and  for  two  reasons: 
The  stringing  together  of  widely  held   fal- 


lacies does  not  constitute  an  "  American 
credo  "  any  more  than  a  collection  of  "want" 
ads  makes  a  job.  It  does  not  describe,  ex- 
plain or  interpret  anything.  Second,  the 
authors  themselves  do  not  know  American 
character,  even  in  its  major  aspects,  but  only 
its  ludicrous  or  despicable  blemishes.  The 
lengthy  preface  so  far  from  being,  as  the  sub- 
title claims,  "  a  contribution  toward  the 
interpretation  of  the  national  mind,"  is  a 
calumny,  and  not  a  clever  one  at  that. 


The  Swing  of  the  Pendulum 

By  Adriana  Spadoni.  Boni  &  Liveright. 
462  pp.  Price  $1.90;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $2.15. 

The  story  of  an  American  woman  who 
through  facing  the  realities  of  life  and  an 
ever  deepening  understanding  of  the  social 
problems  of  our  time  attains  to  wisdom 
and  a  sense  of  self-fulfillment.  Miss  Spa- 
doni has  created  in  this  book,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  first  portrait  in  fiction  of  the  new 
type  of  social  worker  which  has  superseded 
the  straight-laced  charity  worker  and  other- 
worldly enthusiast  of  other  days.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  main  portrait,  there  are  fine 
sketches  of  men  and  women  who  look  like 
old  acquaintances.  The  publishers,  in  a 
letter  sent  out  with  this  novel,  apologized 
for  its  length.  Apology,  we  think,  either 
from  them  or  from  the  author  herself,  is 
due  for  having  shortened  it;  for  there  are 
evidences  of  cuts  which  in  places  make  for 
uncertainty  of  delineation — the  only  blemish 
of  an  otherwise  almost  perfect  work  of  its 
kind. 


American  Jewish  Year  Book,  5680 

Edited  by  Harry  Schneiderman.  Jewish 
Publication  Society.  894  pp.  Price  $3 ;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $3.15. 
The  twenty-first  volume  of  this  excellent 
reference  book  coincides  with  developments 
in  Jewish  history  which  have  been  unpar- 
alleled in  importance  for  several  centuries. 
The  treaties  with  Germany  and  Poland 
adopted  by  the  Allies  (other  than  the  United 
States),  in  this  year  to  protect  Jewish  rights, 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  minority 
rights  by  the  Allies  themselves,  promise  to 
recreate  Jewish  status  and,  with  it,  Jewish 
character.  The  main  contributions  to  this 
volume  are,  however,  still  mainly  concerned 
with  Jewish  participation  in  the  war  itself, 
and  the  story  of  negotiations  for  Jewish 
rights  is  not  as  yet  carried  to  its  conclu- 
sion. More  important  than  the  special  ar- 
ticles are  the  chronological  summary  of 
events  of  interest  to  American  Jews,  the  sta- 
tistics, directories  and  other  reference  fea- 
tures. All  these  are  got  up  in  a  scholarly 
fashion — that  is,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  test  them,  accurately  and  fairly  as  re- 
gards balance  between  diverging  view- 
points. 


The  Servers 

By  Joseph  Erwin  Wilson.  From  the  au- 
thor, Houston,  Texas.  397  pp.  paper 
bound.  By  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 
"A  novel  of  reconstruction  and  social  pro- 
gress, embracing  practical  plans  for  unlim- 
ited Christian  Service,"  this  work  has  had 
a  checkered  career  before  the  author  decided 
to  publish  a  limited  edition  of  it  himself. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  category  as  another 
book  of  American  small  town  life  recently 
criticised  in  these  pages,  a  sociological 
treatise  of  considerable  interest  and  origin- 
ality which  is  losing  the  sharpness  of  its 
outlines  and  its  appeal  to  the  reader  by  being 
clothed — very  inadequately  and  clumsily — in 
the  form  of  fiction.  Perhaps  it  would  not 
be  so  thoroughly  American  in  conception  did 
it  not  attempt  the  impossible.  B.  L. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


MAKE   YOUR   KICKS    COUNT 

To  the  Editor:  The  most  important  fea- 
ture of  the  New  Orleans  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  was  the  self  assertion 
of  the  membership  at  large.  The  most  strik- 
ing manifestation  of  this  self-determination 
was  in  clearing  the  debt  and  giving  a  nest 
egg  for  the  coming  year. 

The  National  Conference,  however,  can 
be  of  most  service  only  as  this  same  spirit 
among  the  members  is  general,  continuous 
and  persistent.  As  the  president  of  the  con- 
ference for  1920-1921,  I  want  to  urge  all  the 
members  to  communicate  freely  and  fre- 
quently with  the  officers  of  the  conference. 
We  need  suggestions,  criticisms  of  general 
procedure  and  organization  and  also  of  sub- 
jects and  speakers. 

To  a  considerable  extent  social  workers 
are  natural-born  kickers.  The  point  is  to 
make  our  kicks  count.  Let  us  pool  them  all, 
aim  them  where  they  ought  to  go,  and  give 
those  at  whom  the  kicks  must  be  more  or 
less  directed  the  advantage  of  all  the 
thought  that  every  member  of  the  conference 
has.  Only  as  the  conference  of  social  work 
becomes  more  and  more  the  members'  con- 
ference in  initiative  as  well  as  in  passive  ac- 
ceptance,   will    it    render    its    most    useful 

service-  Allen  T.  Burns. 

[President,  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work], 
New  York. 

AN    UNUSUAL    EXPERIENCE 

To  the  Editor:  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Ethical  Society  I  am  about  to 
visit  the  Ethical  Societies  of  Europe  and 
to  carry  Hoover  food  checks  to  the  starving 
people  of  the  war  stricken  countries.  My 
experience  with  British  officials  in  this  coun- 
try may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 

I  applied  for  my  passport  and  got  it  in 
record  time.  This  I  took  to  the  French  con- 
sult office.  There  it  was  vised  and  O.  K.'d. 
Then  I  took  it  to  the  British  consul's  of- 
fice, where  I  experienced  great  delay.  I 
had  to  leave  it  there  for  examination.  I 
was  asked  all  kinds  of  questions  about  my 
activities  in  my  own  country — to  what  so- 
cieties I  belonged  during  the  war,  etc.  Here 
was  I,  an  American  citizen,  in  my  own 
country,  having  to  answer  all  these  questions 
to  the  British  officials. 

This  to  me  is  indicative  of  who  controls 
the  world.  This  British  spy  system — or 
whatever  it  is — has  a  card  catalogue  system 
in  which  it  is  tabulating  American  citizens. 
It  is  keeping  the  world  in  order.  I  don't 
have  to  answer  these  questions  to  America; 
I  do  have  to  answer  them  to  Britain.  It  is 
indicative  in  the  light  of  British  foreign 
policy  and  British  economic  policy.  I  have 
always  known  that  Britain  owned  the  sea, 
but  now  it  would  appear  that  she  owns  the 
world.  John  Lovejoy  Elliott. 

[The  Hudson  Guild.] 

New  York. 

CARE   OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

To  the  Editor:  Since  there  are  not  enough 
institutions  to  take  care  of  all  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis it  is  recognized  that  the  majority  of 
people  thus  affected,  must  be  taken  care  of 
at  present,  in  their  homes.  It  would,  in- 
deed, be  impossible  to  supply  hospital  care 
for  all  who  have  the  disease.  Many  hos- 
pitals, despite  urgency,  will  not  admit 
tuberculous     patients.      This     rule     depends 


upon  the  belief  that  tuberculosis  is  a  very 
contagious  disease,  and  cases  of  it  must  be 
kept  in  separate  wards,  if  they  are  accepted 
and  this  is  not  always  possible.  In  my 
judgment,  the  conviction  as  to  contagion 
is  not  true,  provided  a  few  simple  precau- 
tionary measures  are  carried  out.  I  affirm 
this  fact,  although  a  contrary  statement  is 
widely  taught  and  acted  upon.  Thus,  sor- 
row and  inhumanity  are  caused  to  many 
sufferers.  Besides,  with  time,  healthful  con- 
ditions and  a  few  good  remedies,  many 
tuberculous  ones  will  get  well.  More  san- 
itaria, more  hospitals  are  not  essential ;  what 
is  required  is  the  arrest  of  ignorant  fear, 
which  brings  cruelty  to  ill  men  and  women, 
who,  above  all,  need  loving  care  in  their 
modest   homes. 

Beverley  Robinson,  M.  D. 

New  York. 

"  PROFESSIONAL  " 

To  the  Editor:  An  enforced  temporary 
absence  from  social  work  has  not  been  fruit- 
less, for  I  have  had  the  opportunity  social 
workers  frequently  lack,  i.  e.,  to  think  ob- 
jectively of  our  profession.  I  use  the  word 
"  profession "  thus  conspicuously  because  it 
holds  the  point  of  this  commentary.  Proud 
to  term  myself  a  social  worker  and  as  ambi- 
tious to  make  ours  a  respected  profession  as 
any  of  my  colleagues,  I  may,  however,  be 
unique  in  my  dislike  of  the  term  "  profes- 
sional social  worker."  To  be  explicit,  the 
adjective  "professional"  conveys  a  quality 
which  social  work  as  a  profession  should 
not  permit.  I  would  not  take  the  time  to 
write  this  if  I  believed  it  an  over-fine  dis- 
tinction on  my  part.  It  is  because  I  have 
heard  the  lay  person  often  speak  of  a  social 
worker  as  being  "  too  professional  "  or  "  not 
so  professional "  that  I  have  bothered  to 
analyze  which  displeasing  quality  of  the 
social  worker  he  had  in  mind. 

There  comes  a  time  in  social  work  when 
the  worker,  feeling  he  has  attained  a  firmer, 
more  assured  grasp  of  the  principles  and 
technique  of  his  job,  needs  to  avoid  too 
great  a  manifestation  of  his  confidence.  An 
applicant  coming  to  a  society  for  advice  and 
assistance,  wants  to  feel  that  the  person  he 
consults  is  efficient  and  understanding,  but 
he  shrinks  from  the  one  who  is  "  so  used  to 
cases  of  his  kind"  that  he  knows  just  what 
to  do.  In  distress,  everyone,  save  the  chronic 
beggar,  seeks  to  keep  his  trouble  private  and 
wants  assistance  as  an  individual,  not  srs  a 
type.  The  layman  finds  many  of  us,  in  or- 
ganizing ourselves  as  groups,  also  organiz- 
ing ourselves  as  individuals — losing  some  of 
our  personal  emotions  in  our  accumulated 
intimacy  with  the  emotions  of  others.  As  a 
class,  he  feels  that  we  relish  arranging  the 
affairs  of  others  and  apparently  do  so  with 
complacency.  He  acknowledges  the  wisdom 
of  our  advice  and  the  permanent  benefit 
which  we  produce,  but  he  dislikes  the  effect 
upon  ourselves.  I  myself  have  in  a  few 
instances  caught  his  feeling.  Some  inter- 
views with  social  workers  in  regard  to  cases 
in  which  we  were  mutually  interested,  have 
given  me  the  horrible  sensation  that  they 
were  smacking  their  lips  over  the  intricacy 
and  sordidness  of  the  problem  they  felt  con- 
fident in  attacking.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  know  those  of  our 
profession  who  remind  one,  with  their  per- 
sonalities and  acts,  of  the  great  ideals  on 
which  our  profession  is  founded.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  be  a  member  of  an  organized  group 
and  yet  retain  the  spirit  of  charity  of  one 
individual  for  another;  it  is  possible  to  have 


the  imagination  which  feels  fresh  sympathy 
for  each  client  and  yet  to  have  the  mental 
balance  which  perceives  a  practical  solution; 
it  is  possible  to  have  the  humor  which  re- 
lieves us  but  never  at  the  expense  of  the 
client.  Many  of  us  have  achieved  these 
qualities  but  some  have  buried  them  under 
a  profession-conscious  manner.  •  It  may  be 
that  "  to  be  misunderstood  is  to  be  great " 
but  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  then,  that  as 
a  profession  we  cannot  afford  to  be  great. 
Hope  Washburn. 
Tryon,  North  Carolina. 

FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE 

To  the  Editor:  The  Survey's  interesting 
tribute  to  the  centennial  year  of  Florence 
Nightingale  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  at  least  a  brief  record  of  the  awak- 
ening note  which  she,  with  three  other  dis- 
tinguished women,  voiced  the  call  for  eman- 
cipation of  womanhood  from  the  slavery  o* 
organized,  officially  recognized,  and  regis 
tered  prostitution. 

In  1869  the  callous  world,  dead  to  the 
existence  of  a  black  traffic  in  white  slavery, 
was  startled  by  the  publication  of  a  protest 
in  the  London  Daily  News,  in  leader  type, 
signed  by  Harriet  Martineau,  Florence 
Nightingale,  Mary  Carpenter  and  Josephine 
E.  Butler.  This  letter  of  eight  clauses  pro- 
claimed war  against  the  world's  ancient  evil, 
a  war  of  which  it  may  be  said  "  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail "  against  it.  It 
appears  in  full  in  my  book,  The  World's 
Social  Evil.  Wm.  Burgess. 

[Executive'  Secretary,  Illinois  Vigilance  As- 
sociation.] 
Chicago. 

CREEDS  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

To  the  Editor:  It  is  said  that  the  creei 
of  the  Mohammedans  teaches  its  disciples  to 
kill  "unbelievers;"  practicing  this  the  Turks 
spread  misery  around  them.  To  the  merci- 
less such  a  creed  is  easy  to  practice  on  help- 
less peoples.  Our  national  creed  reverses 
this ;  it  teaches  us  to  respect  the  rights  of  all 
men  to  "  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness." The  practice  of  this  creed  makes 
the  world  better  and  happier,  but  it  is  not 
easy;  we  are  far  from  living  up  to  it  as  a 
nation.  The  higher  any  creed  the  harder 
it  is  to  practice,  and  it  is  easy  to  show  fail- 
ures. But  all  over  our  country  there  are 
many  little  known  individuals  who  do  prac- 
tice our  great  creed;  they  are  the  noblest 
patriots. 

The  true  soldier  is  proud  to  be  in  "the 
service,"  and  holds  its  honor  dearer  than 
life;  this  spurs  him  to  irksome  duties  and 
sustains  him  in  danger.  Let  us  arouse  this 
noble  spirit  for  "  the  service "  in  our  great 
civic  army;  let  it  too  have  its  high  code  of 
honor.  To  this  end,  instead  of  having  our 
citizens  take  up  their  civic  duties  singly  and 
obscurely,  let  them  be  definitely  welcomed  by 
their  country  as  recruits  to  the  army  < 
peace  and  civilization,  sworn  upholders  of 
the  creed  our  flag  represents,  pledged  to 
carry  it  to  the  victories  of  civilization,  which 
increase  human  happiness.  To  win  these 
victories  we  must  organize  and  marshall  the 
forces  of  peace  and  set  distinct  aims  before 
them.  Could  not  all  who  attain  citizenship 
in  each  year  be  welcomed  to  their  great 
service,  on  the  same  day,  in  a  dignified 
public  ceremony,— as  some  already  are  in  a 
few  of  our  more  progressive  cities  ?  Coula 
not  our  Independence  Day  be  Citizenship 
Day? 
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Simply  commemorative  celebrations  be- 
come fossilized.  Let  us  make  our  Fourth  of 
July  the  day  of  dedication  to  the  service  of 
their  country  of  all  the  civic  recruits  of  the 
year,  and  that  on  which  older  citizens  re- 
view their  records  of  service.  The  grandest, 
most  inspiring  music  should  close  the  cere- 
mony, and  some  exercises  in  common  mark 
the  comradeship  of  all   the   recruits. 

Let  us   prepare  for,   and   give   due   honor 
to  the  victories  of  peace,  and  call  our  citizens 
to    them    as    to    their    highest    duties;    chal- 
lenged pulses  leap.    So  shall  our  nation  be — 
"  Drawing  force  from  all  her  men, 
"  Highest,  humblest,  weakest,  all, 
"  For  her  time  of  need,  and  then 
"Pulsing  it  again  this  theme, 
"Till  the  basest  can  no  longer  cower 
"  Feeling  his  soul  spring  up,  divinely  fall, 
"Touched  but  in  passing  by  her  garment's 

hem." 

Let  us  close  ranks  and  heal  our  breaches, 
that  we  may  put  forth  our  full  strength  and 
play  our  chosen  part  in  the  great  drama  of 
humanity.  Sarah  Newlin. 

Philadelphia. 

ARE  THE  MOVIES  GUILTY  ? 

To  the  Editor:  An  article  in  the  Survey 
of  April  10,  asked,  "  Are  the  Movies 
Guilty?"  The  undersigned,  a  worker  in  the 
Magistrates'  Courts  of  New  York  city,  was 
interested  in  the  viewpoint  of  the  writer  and 
agreed  that  bad  conditions  in  the  home  or 
parental  neglect  may  be  just  as  definite  con- 
tributing causes  to  delinquency  in  young 
people  as  motion  pictures.  The  problem  of 
recreation  for  the  youth  and  adult  in  large 
communities  may  be,  however,  seriously 
menaced  not  alone  by  parental  ignorance  and 
neglect  and  by  the  character  of  motion  pic- 
tures but  by  a  menace  greater  than  the  above 
— the  environment  in  which  motion  pictures 
are  exhibited. 

The  question  is,  not  only  whether  motion 
pictures  are  factors  in  luring  children  from 
the  school  and  in  the  making  of  truants, 
or  whether  youthful  waywardness  is  en- 
couraged by  the  illustration  in  the  motion 
pictures  of  sensational  subjects  oftentimes 
revealing  abnormal  situations,  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  how  far  does  the  environment  during 
their  exhibition  prove  a  menace? 

The  law  regulating  the  admission  of  chil- 
dren to  the  movies  without  a  guardian  is 
sometimes  violated.  The  adolescent  youth 
and  the  adult  of  both  sexes  sit  in  dark 
balconies  or  galleries  without  the  supervision 
of  matrons.  Boys  and  girls  have  admitted 
to  the  writer  that  temptation  tending  toward 
vice  has  first  been  made  known  to  them  by 
their  companions  during  an  exhibition  of 
the  movies.  If,  therefore,  the  movies  are 
not  to  "  plead  guilty "  and  the  youth  of 
our  communities  are  to  be  protected  during 
recreation  hours,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  those  interested  in  motion  pictures 
from  the  commercial  or  educational  stand- 
point should  further  provide  and  enforce 
municipal  legislation,  as  a  social  welfare 
measure,  to  supervise  and  safeguard  the  chil- 
dren of  the  community  during  the  exhibi- 
tion. Alice  D.  Menken. 
[Chairman,  Dept.  of  Court,  etc.,  Central 
Com.  for   Friendly  Aid   to  Jewish   Girls.] 

New  York. 

THE  VANGUARD  OF  LABOR 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  before  me  the 
issue  of  the  Survey  dated  Saturday,  May  22, 
in  which  appears  an  article  entitled  The 
Vanguard  of  Labor  by  your  associate  editor, 
William  L.  Chenery. 

Few  organizations  of  any  kind  could  ask 
for  a  more  laudatory  article  than  this  one, 
and  yet  the  organization  applauded  is  one 
whose  character  has  many  times  been  ques- 
tioned  and   one   which,   in   my  own   city,   is 


just  finishing  a  suit  in  the  courts  in  which 
its  Americanism  is  a  leading  question. 

In  a  recent  conflict  between  this  organiza- 
tion and  an  employer  in  this  city,  who  would 
not  officially  recognize  the  union,  the  admin- 
istration associated  with  it  such  speakers  as 
Arthur  Giovanitti,  and  other  men  of  radical 
thought.  I  do  not  charge  the  organization 
referred  to  with  anything,  but  I  do  believe 
that  the  article  which  you  have  set  before 
the  less  informed  public  is  very  far-fetched 
and  over-drawn  as  coming  from  one  of  the 
editors  of  your  publication. 

Sidney  M.  Crossett. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

[The  report  of  the  convention  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  was  a  news 
report  based  on  the  facts  brought  out  at  the 
convention.  If  the  record  seemed  laudatory 
it  was  because  of  the  facts  and  not  because  of 
any  predisposition  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
porter. Mr.  Crossett  states  in  his  second 
paragraph  that  the  Americanism  of  the 
Amalgamated  is  one  of  the  leading  questions 
in  a  suit  brought  against  it  by  a  Rochester 
manufacturer.  He  differs  from  Judge  A.  J. 
Rodenbeck,  who  happens  to  be  presiding  in 
the  case,  and  who  specificially  stated  that 
Americanism  was  not  one  of  the  issues. 
However,  that  may  be  passed.  Mr.  Crossett 
questions  my  report  of  a  Boston  meeting  be- 
cause apparently  one  manufacturer  in  his 
city  refused  to  deal  with  the  Amalgamated. 
Accepting  his  criterion  it  would  not  be  illog- 
ical to  justify  my  report,  if  need  be,  by  the 
fact  that  seventeen  manufacturers  in  Mr. 
Crossett's  city  do  deal  with  it. — William  L. 
Chenery.] 

New  York. 

DOES    ZONING    PROTECT? 

To  the  Editor  :  I  was  much  interested  in  the 
two  articles  on  zoning  in  the  Survey  for 
May  22  and  am  in  accord  with  the  point  of 
view  expressed  by  Mr.  Lasker. 

Beyond  that  point  in  debate  I  would  call 
your  attention  to  another  of  considerable  im- 
portance which  was  brought  out  in  the 
course  of  the  argument.  Mr.  Cheney  says  in 
his  article:  "Zoning  must  be  flexible,  not 
rigid,  and  reasonably  easy  of  amendment. 
If  a  zoning  ordinance  were  rigid,  perma- 
nently fixed  in  boundaries,  it  would  not  be 
a  good  thing  for  a  city.  But  with  a  reason- 
able method  of  amendment  and  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  ordinance  will  be  modi- 
fied from  year  to  year  to  take  care  of  the 
expansion  of  business,  apartment  and  indus- 
trial districts  in  parts  of  the  city  needing 
such  expansion,  zoning  is  the  only  method 
so  far  devised  for  reclaiming  cities  that  are 
already  built,  or  of  keeping  them  from  fur- 
ther ruin."  It  is  clearly  evident  by  this  and 
other  statements  of  a  similar  nature  that  we 
assume  that  our  zoning  ordinances  will  ulti- 
mately give  way  to  the  expansion  of  business 
and  industry.  Therefore,  the  question  arises: 
what  is  to  be  gained  by  it?  Is  it  not  all  a 
sort  of  make-believe? 

Again,  Mr.  Cheney  says  in  his  article: 
"  About  one-third  of  Portland,  near  the  busi- 
ness and  industrial  districts,  has  been  set 
aside  to  permit  apartments  as  well  as  sin- 
gle family  homes  enough  room  in  fact  to 
house  a  million  and  a  half  people,  within 
walking  distance  of  most  of  the  business  and 
work  in  the  city.  (Portland  has  now  an  esti- 
mated population  of  320,000)."  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  our  scheme  of  zoning  we  are  bas- 
ing our  conception  of  the  better  city  almost 
entirely  upon  the  city  as  it  exists  today.  I 
cannot  see  that  there  is  very  much  to  be 
gained  so  long  as  we  admit  the  degree  of 
congestion  indicated  above.  If  one  examines 
without  prejudice  what  has  actually  been 
done  by  way  of  zoning  American  cities,   it 


is  fairly  clear  that  about  all  that  we  have 
insured  is  a  little  more  orderly,  progressive 
change  from  small  community  to  congested 
city.  This,  of  course,  will  be  denied;  but  I 
think  that  it  is  a  fair  appraisal  of  what  has 
been  done. 

I  am  not  advocating  that  we  should  aban- 
don the  idea  of  planning  and  zoning;  nor 
that  we  should  so  restrict  our  cities  as  to 
admit  of  no  future  modification.  I  merely 
desire  to  point  out  that  the  entire  question 
hangs  upon  the  distribution  of  wealth  and 
the  concentration  of  economic  power  controll- 
ing production;  and  that  zoning  ordinances 
operating  under  the  present  conditions  can- 
not traverse  the  field  of  business  for  a 
profit.  The  whole  fabric  of  restrictions  is 
bound  to  give  way  to  the  encroachment  of 
financial  business  interested  solely  with  this 
end  in  view.  It  is  fairly  clear  that  we  shall 
ultimately  find  ourselves  just  where  we  were 
at  the  beginning. 

This  I  grant  you  may  be  rated  as  a  pessi- 
mistic attitude  to  take  toward  what  is  likely 
to  happen.  What  is  likely  to  happen  rests 
upon  our  interpretation  of  "  a  reasonable 
method  of  amendment."  Under  the  condi- 
tions imposed  by  our  present  attitude  toward 
what  constitutes  "  reasonableness  "  with  re- 
spect to  action,  the  matter  turns  upon  the 
question  of  price.  It  is  not  at  all  a  ques- 
tion of  what  is  good  for  people:  it  is  really 
a  question  of  profit.  Our  old  system  of  pri- 
vate restrictions  gave  way  to  the  encroach- 
ment of  business  for  a  profit,  and  for  the 
same  reason  the  restrictions  contained  within 
the  zoning  ordinances  are  certain  likewise  to 
give  way  in  due  time. 

The  gist  of  my  comment  is  this:  the  city 
planning  movement  has  not  concerned  itself 
with  the  economics  of  the  problem.  If  we 
cannot  work  out  a  system  of  credit  whereby 
we  may  arrest  the  concentration  of  economic 
power,  we  certainly  cannot  arrest  the  accele- 
rating drift  of  population  into  business  and 
industrial  centers;  nor  can  we  arrest  the 
sweep  of  business  and  industry  over  residen- 
tial areas.  That  we  are  building  upon  no 
foundation  at  all,  shall  I  say,  is  clearly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  arguments  mustered  to 
support  zoning  and  at  the  same  time  show 
that  business  and  industry  may  ultimately 
sweep  it  all  away. 

Frederick  L.  Ackerman. 

New  York. 


CONFERENCES 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  SOUTH 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People,  holding  their  eleventh  annual 
conference  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  May  29-June 
2,  spoke  without  the  slightest  equivocation  in 
favor  of  giving  the  Negro  the  ballot,  of  pro- 
tecting Negroes  from  lynching  mobs,  of  do- 
ing away  with  all  forms  of  jimcrowism,  and 
of  securing  for  Negroes  everywhere  ade- 
quate educational  facilities. 

The  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  has  been  heard  with 
respectful  and  sympathetic  attention.  South- 
ern white  leaders,  some  of  whom  have  been 
engaged  in  securing  inter-racial  cooperation 
and  fair  play,  have  expressed  their  profound 
interest  in  the  program  which  aims  to  give 
twelve  million  American  Negroes  full  man- 
hood rights.  The  whole  meeting  was  con- 
ducted with  tolerance. 

Over  six  hundred  delegates  were  present 
from  forty-odd  states.  Local  Negroes  came 
in  great  numbers.  The  reports  on  member- 
ship and  finance  indicate  a  growing  interest 
in  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P. 
The  present-day  membership  of  one  hundred 
thousand,  scattered  through  some  three  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty-eight  branches  in  forty-three 
states,  is  composed  of  white  and  colored  peo- 
ple who  believe  in  the  power  of  organiza- 
tion, education,  publicity,  legal  defense  and 
other  social  weapons  for  securing  the  rights 
of  men  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution. 

Dr.  DuBois  carried  his  great  audience 
enthusiastically  with  him  when  he  said: 

"  By  common  consent  it  is  regarded  as  in- 
conceivable that  any  group  could  maintain 
itself  in  the  economic  world,  in  the  political 
world,  in  the  world  of  human  contact,  man 
with  man,  without  having  a  vote  in  his  own 
government  and  in  the  government  of  the 
world. 

"  Without  such  a  right,  no  working  man 
has  the  power  to  maintain  his  wage  or  con- 
ditions of  labor,  no  parent  has  a  voice  in  the 
education  of  his  children,  no  citizen  can 
maintain  his  civil  rights,  and  no  property 
holder  can  protect  his  accumulations. 

"  A  tyrant  can  keep  order.  An  aristocracy 
can  make  a  nation  prosperous.  But  it  is  not 
possible,  we  have  learned,  to  achieve  the 
greatest  good  to  all  save  by  letting  all  take 
part  in  government — that  is  democracy." 

Dr.  DuBois  showed  how  completely  the 
experiment  of  taking  the  Negro  out  of  poli- 
tics with  the  hope  that  the  Negro  would  get 
adequate  educational  facilities  and  protec- 
tion had  failed.  "  In  Mississippi,"  he  said, 
"  since  the  year  in  which  the  Negro  was  dis- 
franchised, 372  persons  have  been  lynched; 
in  South  Carolina,  since  1895,  the  year  of 
Negro  disfranchisement,  82  persons  have 
been  lynched;  in  Louisiana,  since  1898,  the 
year  of  disfranchisement,  165  have  been 
lynched;  in  North  Carolina,  since  1901,  26 
have  been  lynched;  in  Alabama,  since  1901, 
95  have  been  lynched ;  in  Virginia,  since  the 
disfranchisement  law  of  1902,  12  have  been 
lynched ;  in  Georgia,  since  Negro  disfran- 
chisement, 132  persons  have  been  lynched." 
This  represents  a  total  of  more  than  880 
cases.  He  added:  "The  Negro  problem  is 
still  here  and  more  acute  than  ever  it  was. 
The  method  of  disfranchisement  will  never 
solve  the  problem.  Neither  did  education 
come  on  account  of  disfranchisement." 

The  following  "Address  to  the  Country" 
was  adopted: 

"  The  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  assembled  in 
annual  conference  at  Atlanta,  representing  328 
branches  and  100,000  members,  and  speaking 
for  the  Negro  race  in  the  United  States, 
calls  upon  the  political  parties  of  the  coun- 
try, about  to  meet  in  national  convention,  to 
give  due  consideration  to  the  race  question, 
than  which  there  is  none  more  vital  to  the 
high   welfare   and   the   future  of  the  nation. 

"  It  calls  upon  these  parties  to  give  in 
their  platform  expression  to  declaration  that 
the  principles  of  common  justice  and  democ- 
racy are  for  all  American  citizens,  regard- 
less of  race  or  color. 

"  It  calls  upon  these  parties  specifically  to 
declare: 

"  1 — For  the  untrammeled  right  of  the  Ne- 
gro to  vote  under  identi-qualifications 
required  of  other  citizens; 

"2 — For  federal  suppression  of  lynching, 
that  crime  which  has  become  the  shame 
and  humiliation  of  the  nation  before 
the  civilized  world; 

"  3 — For  national  aid  to  education,  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  insure  to  every  child, 
black  and  white,  free  common  school 
training; 

"  4 — For  national  legislation  against  the 
Jim-Crow  car  in  the  inter-state  traffic; 

"  5 — Against  the  policy  of  racial  segrega- 
tion in  the  federal  civil  service;  and 

"  6 — For  a  clear  and  unequivocal  state- 
ment of  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
government  to  report  the  independence 
of  a  sister  republic,   Haiti." 


The  1921  meeting  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P. 
will  be  held  in  Detroit. 

Wm.  Anthony  Aery. 

[To  Mr.  Aery's  account  of  this  conference 
it  should  be  added  that  the  invitation  to  it 
came  from  Governor  Hugh  M.  Dorsey, 
Mayor  James  L.  Key,  of  Atlanta,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Atlanta  and  the  Atlanta 
Committee  on  Church  Cooperation,  as  well 
as  the  Atlanta  branch  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P. 
The  success  of  the  conference  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  working  of  the  Atlanta  plan 
of  race  cooperation  which  will  be  briefly  de- 
scribed in  the  Survey  for  June  19.  The 
N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  has  announced  the  resigna- 
tion of  John  R.  Shillady  from  its  secretary- 
ship, on  personal  grounds.  His  services  to 
it,  as  evidenced  by  a  considerable  growth  in 
membership  and  strength,  was  recognized  by 
the  board  of  directors  in  a  complimentary 
resolution. — Editor.] 

CALIFORNIA    SOCIAL.   AGENCIES 

WITH  the  famous  and  commodious 
Glenwood  Mission  Inn  as  its  headquar- 
ters, and  with  all  sections  convening  in 
nearby  buildings,  the  California  State  Con- 
ference of  Social  Agencies  met  at  Riverside 
during  the  first  week  in  May,  with  an  at- 
tendance which  reached  the  high-water  mark 
of  eighteen  hundred,  and  the  highest  paid 
membership  on  its  record.  Dr.  Ray  Lyman 
Wilbur,  of  Stanford  University,  presided, 
and  among  the  many  active  workers  Pearl 
Chase,  of  Santa  Barbara,  deserves  special 
recognition.  The  American  Red  Cross,  the 
Psychopathic  Association,  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumnae  and  the  California  Pro- 
bation Officers'  Association  participated  in 
the  conference  as  allied  organizations. 

Americanization  was  the  central  theme  of 
the  program.  The  first  general  session,  with 
John  Collier,  of  New  York,  as  the  leading 
speaker,  was  given  over  to  this  subject,  and 
on  succeeding  days  it  was  developed  in  de- 
tail in  sectional  meetings. 

The  most  significant  question  concerning 
the  conference  itself  undoubtedly  was  the 
new  constitution.  These  columns  have  pre- 
viously reported  that  this  constitution  was 
placed  before  the  conference  a  year  ago  at 
San  Jose,  and  that  it  was  subsequently  voted 
on  by  mail  and  adopted.  It  went  into  effect 
with  the  present  session. 

From  the  beginning  the  constitution  has 
been  opposed  by  a  group  who  objected  to 
the  paragraphs  permitting  the  conference  to 
enter  into  political  activity  by  sponsoring  a 
legislative  program  and  supporting  it  at  the 
state  capitol.  A  determined  effort  was  made 
by  the  opposition  to  eliminate  these  para- 
graphs, and  reports  have  it,  they  went  so 
far  as  to  bring  several  automobile  loads  of 
persons  from  Los  Angeles  to  the  business 
meeting,  enroll  them  as  members  at  the  last 
minute  and  vote  to  strike  out  the  clauses  in 
question.  After  a  spirited  debate,  filled  with 
resort  to  parliamentary  tactics,  the  following 
interpretative  resolution  was  adopted: 

"  The  incoming  executive  committee  shall 
be  advised  that  Section  C  of  Article  VI  of 
the  constitution,  which  reads  as  follows: 
'The  five  measures  receiving  the  largest  num- 
ber of  votes  shall  constitute  the  legislative 
program  for  the  coming  legislative  session,' 
shall  be  taken  as  meaning  that  these  five 
measures  have  the  endorsement  of  the  con- 
ference; and  further,  that  it  shall  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  providing  for  or  requiring  the 
maintenance  of  a  special  paid  lobby  at  the 
coming  session  of  the  legislature." 

After  the  vote,  the  opposition  in  part  left 
the  hall.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  reso- 
lution, though  described  as  a  compromise, 
applies  to  the  coming  legislature  only,  and 
that  it  does  not,  in  fact,  prohibit  maintaining 
a  legislative  agent. 


As  a  result  of  this  action,  the  new  consti- 
tution goes  into  effect  with  no  material 
change  in  its  original  text.  An  important 
feature  in  if  is  the  provision  for  a  perma- 
nent paid  executive  secretary.  The  confer- 
ence has  hitherto  suffered  greatly  from  the 
lack  of  such  an  officer,  having  each  year  to 
build  from  the  ground  up.  The  naming  of 
this  secretary  is  one  of  the  prime  responsi- 
bilities of  the  new  executive  committee. 

Another  vital  provision  of  the  new  con- 
stitution is  that  limiting  membership  in  the 
conference  to  active  social  workers,  except  in 
so  far  as  membership  of  others  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  a  special  committee. 

The  Probation  Officers'  Association,  which 
convened  with  the  conference,  launched  a 
movement  to  standardize  the  work  of  pro- 
bation officers  in  the  state.  Though  of 
great  significance,  this  project  is  bound  to 
meet  with  difficulties  in  smaller  communi- 
ties and  counties  where  probation  officers 
have  not  been  confined  strictly  to  their 
natural  fields.  The  standards  adopted  in 
eastern  states  should  be  of  value  in  Califor- 
nia, and  those  in  the  East  who  will  give 
counsel  and  information  will  be  helping  the 
western  project. 

Next  year  the  conference  is  to  be  held  in 
San  Francisco  under  the  presidency  of  Rabbi 
Martin  A.  Meyer  of  that  city. 


JOTTINGS 


DR.  ESTHER  LOVEJOY,  first  vice-president 
and  chairman  of  the  American  Women's  Hos- 
pital Reconstruction  Committee  of  the  Medical 
Women's  National  Association,  was  a  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  representative  in  the  recent  primary 
election  in  the  Third  Oregon  District.  No 
Democrat  has  been  elected  in  this  district  for 
forty  years,  but  the  candidate's  friends  pro- 
fess that  she  has  always  linked  miracle  work- 
ing with  her  profession  as  physician  and 
social  worker  and  will  do  it  in  politics.  Dr. 
Lovejoy  began  her  career  as  a  saleswoman 
in  a  Portland  department  store,  working  her 
way  through  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Oregon.  She  organized  a  min- 
ing camp  hospital  in  the  midst  of  the  Alaska 
gold  rush  and  returning  to  Oregon  became 
chief  of  the  Health  Department  of  Portland 
— a  post  hitherto  unheld  by  a  woman  in  a 
city  of  that  size.  During  the  war  Dr.  Love- 
joy  served  under  the  Civil  Affairs  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  France. 
Later  came  her  reconstruction  work. 


THE  REV.  CLARK  CARTER,  father  of  Ed- 
ward C.  Carter,  head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
France  during  the  war,  died  at  his  home  in 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  on  May  8,  having 
completed  thirty-two  years  of  service  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Lawrence  City  Mission.  Born  in 
Boston  in  1841,  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1862,  Mr.  Carter  prepared  for  the  min- 
istry and  held  pastorates  in  several  New  Eng- 
land cities  before  entering  the  City  Mission 
work.  The  City  Mission  had  been  organized 
in  1852  by  the  mills  in  Lawrence  to  serve  as 
their  relief  agency.  In  1885  the  work  was 
remodeled  so  as  to  conform  to  the  principles 
of  the  charity  organization  societies  already 
developed  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  in  the 
country.  Under  Mr.  Carter's  leadership  the 
mission  developed  from  a  field  limited  pri- 
marily to  emergency  poor  relief  into  an  or- 
ganization of  large  civic  and  social  signifi- 
cance. For  some  time  Mr.  Carter  was  the 
Lawrence  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
He  was  for  thirty-five  years  chaplain  of  the 
Lawrence  jail,  at  one  time  vice-president  of, 
the  Massachusetts  State  Confederation  of 
Charities,  and  a  director  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Civic  League. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


fHE   AMERICAN   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION   Is 

a  professional  organization  of  four  thousand 
members.  Following  Its  war  work  It  Is  enter- 
ing upon  a  peacetime  program  known  as  the 
"  Books  for  Everybody "  movement  for  which 
It  Is  making  an  appeal  for  a  two  million  dollar 
fund.  It  Is  rendering  library  service  to  the 
Merchant  Marine,  Coast  Guard  and  Lighthouses 
and  plans  to  promote  libraries  for  the  sixty 
million  people  now  wholly  or  practically  with- 
out libraries;  to  help  business  concerns  and 
factories  to  establish  libraries  In  their  plants; 
to  promote  the  use  of  good  books  on  American 
Ideals  and  traditions. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL  WORKERS— Edna  G.  Henry, 
Pros.,  Social  Service  Department,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis;  Antoinette  Cannon,  Ex. 
Sec,  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Organi- 
sation to  promote  development  of  social  work 
In  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  Meeting 
with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION — Elwood  Street,  Secretary, 
1105  Starks  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.,  furnishes 
Information  and  advises  on  establishment  and 
development  of  community  councils,  councils  of 
social  agencies,  and  financial  and  social  federa- 
tions. Exchanges  material  and  Information 
among  Its  members.  Trains  executives  for 
community   organization. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB  LABOR 
LEGISLATION — John  B.  Andrews,  aec'y;  131 
E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  Industrial  safety  and  health;  work- 
men's compensation,  health  Insurance;  one 
day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— 
Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  exec.  Sec'y;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nurs- 
ing; infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  and  school  age. 
AMERICAN  CITY  BUBEAU — An  Agency  for 
organizing  and  strengthening  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and 
commercial  organizations;  and  for  training 
men  In  the  profession  of  community  leadership. 
Address  our  nearest  office— 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
121  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— Miss  Cora  M.  Wlnchell,  sec'y,  Teachers 
College,  New  York.  Organized  for  betterment 
of  conditions  In  home,  school,  Institution  and 
community.  Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
tec'y;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phlla.  Leaflets  free. 
t.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  80c.  a  year.  Member- 
ship (entitles  to  Review  and  other  publica- 
tions), «1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—106  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For  the 
conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education.  In- 
formation and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Mem- 
berships Include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dtr. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Frank  J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y; 
IS  W.  46th  St,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $6. 
CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA—166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Dr.  L. 
Bmmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean, 
Director.  To  arouse  public  Interest  in  the 
health  of  school  children;  to  encourage  the 
systematic  teaching  of  health  In  the  schools; 
to  develop  new  methods  of  Interesting  children 
In  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public 
health  workers  and  health  literature  for  chil- 
dren; to  advise  In  organization  of  local  child 
health   programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Organized  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1919,  to  conserve  the  values  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  to  help  people  of  all 
communities  employ  their  leisure  time  to  their 
best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
helps  In  organizing  the  work,  In  planning  the 
program  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will,  If  de- 
sired, serve  In  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity Itself,  through  the  community  commit- 
tee representative  of  community  Interests,  de- 
termines policies  and  assumes  complete  control 
of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S. 
Braucher,   sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
■ellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human 
inheritances,  hereditary  Inventory  and  eugenic 
Possibilities.     Literature  free. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA — Constituted  by  31 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y;  106  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission   on   the   Church   and    Social   Serv- 
ice;    Rev.     Worth    M.     Tippy,    exec,     sec'y; 
Rev.    F.     Ernest    Johnson,    research    sec'y; 
Miss  Inez  Cavert,   ass't  research  sec'y. 
Commission     on     International     Justice     and 

Goodwill;   Rev.   Henry  A.  Atkinson,  sec'y. 
Commission    on    Church    and    Country    Life; 
Rev.    Edmund    de    S.    Brunner,    exec,    sec'y; 
Rev.   C.   O.   Gill,  fleld  sec'y. 
Commission    on     Relations    with    France    and 
Belgium,   uniting   American   religious   agen- 
cies   for    the    relief    and    reconstruction    of 
the    Protestant    forces   of    France    and    Bel- 
glum.      Chairman,    Rev.    Arthur    J.    Brown, 
105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York. 
HAMPTON    INSTITUTE — J.    B.    Gregg,    princi- 
pal;   G.    P.    Phenlx,    vlce-pres. ;    F.    H.    Rogers, 
treas.;    W.    H.    Scovllle,    sec'y;    Hampton,    Va. 
Trains    Indian    and    Negro    youth.      Neither    a 
State    nor    a    Government    school.      Free    illus- 
trated   literature. 

IMMIGRANT     AID     COUNCIL     OF     JEWISH 

WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn, 
chm.  Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  ad- 
vises, guides.  International  system  of  safe- 
guarding. Conducts  National  Americanization 
program. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DIS- 
ABLED MEN — John  Culbert  Farles,  dlr.,  Fourth 
Ave.  at  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  Indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  Industrial  crip- 
ples. Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work 
here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an 
enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the  physi- 
cally handicapped. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  Secretary,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  Intelli- 
gent Interest  In  Socialism  among  college  men 
and  women.  Annual  membership  $3,  35,  and 
325;  Includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review." 
Special   rates   for   students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE — Moor- 
fleld  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  Information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchlngs,  etc.  Membership  90,000 
with  314  branches.  Membership,  $1  upward. 
NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physi- 
cal, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  In- 
terests of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town 
and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  edu- 
cation; camps;  restrooms,  room  registries, 
boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study; 
secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  over- 
seas  work. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22d  St.,  New 
York,  36  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural Investigations;  legislation;  studies  of 
administration;  education;  delinquency,  health; 
recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes  quar- 
terly, "  The  American  Child."  Photographs, 
slides   and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION, 
INO.— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  ex- 
hibit material  which  visualizes  the  principles 
and  conditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  In  community,  city  or  state-wide 
service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  cam- 
paigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE — Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dlr. ;  Associate  Medi- 
cal Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and 
Dr.  "V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y; 
60  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders, 
feeblemindedness,  epilepsy.  Inebriety,  criminol- 
ogy, war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  "Mental  Hygiene";  quar. ;  32  a  year. 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS — Edward  M  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton,  fleld  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  Informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 
NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Allen  T.  Burns,  pres.,  New  York;  W.  H. 
Parker,  gen.  sec'y,  316  Plymouth  Court,  Chi- 
cago. General  organization  to  discuss  prin- 
ciples of  humanitarian  effort  and  Increase  effi- 
ciency of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  an- 
nual meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets. 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership  31.  48th 
annual  meeting  Milwaukee,  June,  1921.  Main 
Divisions   and   chairmen: 

Children — J.   Prentice   Murphy,   Philadelphia- 
Delinquents    and     Correction — Mrs.     Martha    P. 

Falconer,   Philadelphia. 
Health — Dr.   Richard   Bolt,   Baltimore. 
Public  Agencies  and  Institutions—  R.  F.  Beasley, 

Raleigh. 
The  Family — Frances  Taussig,    New  York. 
Industrial      and      Economic      Conditions — Soph- 

onlsba  P.   Breckinridge,   Chicago. 
The    Local    Community — Howard    S.    Braucher, 

New  York. 
Mental   Hygiene— Dr.   Thomas  W.   Salmon,   Nsw 

York. 
Organization   of   Social   Forces — Otto   W.   Davis, 

Minneapolis. 
Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  In  America 

— Grace  Abbott,  Chicago. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 
— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y.  Address  130  East 
69th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  club;  recreation  and 
educational  work  In  non-sectarian  self-govern- 
ing groups  aiming  toward  complete  self-support. 
Monthly  publication,  "  The  Club  Worker."  |1 
a   year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH — NURSING — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique; to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  Infor- 
mation. Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health 
Nurse,"  subscription  Included  In  membership. 
Dues,  32.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL    SOCIAL   WORKERS'   EXCHANGE 

— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22d  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  work- 
ers organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  personnel  (no  fees)  and  to  work  con- 
structively through  members  for  professional 
standards. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY — Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Rush  Taggart,  treas. ;  Virgil 
V.  Johnson,  sec'y;  465  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York.  Composed  of  social  agencies  working  to 
guide  and  protect  travelers,  especially  women 
and    girls.      Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL      TUBEBCULOSIS      ASSOCIATION 

— 381  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles  J.  Hatfield, 
M.  D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  Institutions,  nursing 
problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosis 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  Publishers  "  Journal  of  the  Outdoor 
Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  and 
"  Monthly   Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  ser- 
vice among  Negroes,  L.  Holllngsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.;  127 
East  23rd  St.,  New  York  Establishes  cooper- 
ative committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  64  W. 
Randolph  St-  (Room  1003),  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  In  the  work  shop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Offi- 
cial organ,  "  Life  and  Labor." 
PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y; 
1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighbor- 
hood and  community  center  activities  and  ad- 
ministration. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 
RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dlr. ;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Educa- 
tion. Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Li- 
brary, Southern  Highland  Division.  "  The  pub- 
lications of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  Inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  Its  work. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request." 
SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Chllds,  sec'y;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  city  manager  plan,  county 
gov't     Pamphlets  free. 

TCSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
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THE   SURVEY 


112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS   WANTED 

AN  EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OFFERING 
EXCELLENT  POSSIBILITIES  FOR 
REMUNERATION  IN  SPARE  OR 
WHOLE  TIME— An  organization  would 
like  to  get  in  touch  with  a  number  of  per- 
sons qualified  to  interview  people  with  a 
view  of  interesting  them  in  a  very  digni- 
fied and  unusual  project  planned  to  promote 
the  cause  of  social  progress.  Address  3543 
Survey. 

POSITION  open  for  experienced  Recre- 
ation and  Girls'  Club  worker  in  a  large 
Christian  Organization  in  Massachusetts. 
References  required.     Box  3545  Survey. 

WANTED:  Matron.  Jewish  woman 
with  child  caring  experience  preferred. 
State  education,  experience  and  salary  ex- 
pectation. Apply  to  the  Superintendent, 
Hebrew  Orphans  Home,  12th  St.  and 
Green  Lane,  Phila.,  Pa. 

WANTED :  A  woman  Manager  for 
Orphanage.  Write  T.  W.  Callaway, 
Macon,  Ga. 

A  MATRON  for  a  small  house  for 
delinquent  girls  on  parole  in  New  York 
City.  Reply  to  F.  W.  B.,  Box  31,  Pleasant- 
ville,  New  York. 

WANTED :  New  York  City  position 
(not  immediate),  trained  craftswoman  to 
teach  weaving,  basketry,  and  supervise  de- 
signing and  dyeing.  Answer  giving  train- 
ing, experience,  etc.    Address  3519  Survey. 

WANTED :  Case  consultant  for  large 
Jewish  family  agency.  Work  under  ideal 
conditions.  Only  experts  and  persons  of 
unusual  training  and  ability  need  apply. 
State  education,  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected.     Address  3390  Survey. 

FOUR  young  college  men  each  about 
28  years  old,  members  of  our  selling 
organization,  are  now  in  Pittsburgh  taking 
an  eleven  weeks'  intensive  course  in  life 
insurance  salesmanship  at  Carnegie  Tech. 
If  you  know  a  bright  young  college  man 
of  Christian  character,  serious  purpose  in 
life  and  probable  selling  ability  who  might 
be  interested  in  a  possible  future  oppor- 
tunity similar  to  the  above  have  him  get  in 
touch  with  us.  His  subsequent  business 
connection  would  be  as  salesman  with  the 
New  York  City  agency  of  the  Provident 
Life  &  Trust  Company.  On  account  of 
office  space  limitations,  we  must  for  the 
present  limit  our  selections  to  three  men 
who  in  our  judgment  give  the  greatest 
promise  of  successful  development.  This 
is  an  unusual  opportunity  for  the  right  men 
to  become  associated  with  one  of  the  best 
trained  and  highest  grade  selling  organiza- 
tions in  the  country.  Graham  C.  Wells, 
General  Agent,  714  Singer  Building,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED:  Experienced  Jewish  case 
worker  by  a  New  York  Relief  Agency. 
Address  3499  Survey,  stating  qualifications 
and  experience. 

CALIFORNIA :  The  following  positions 
are  to  be  filled  at  the  California  School  for 
Girls  (delinquents):  Matron — Salary  $60; 
Teacher  of  Physical  Culture  and  dramatics 
— Salary  $100;  Grade  and  High  School 
teacher — Salary  $75.  Maintenance  pro- 
vided. Write  for  information;  Mary  A. 
Hill,  Superintendent,  California  School  for 
Girls,  Ventura,  California. 

LONG  ESTABLISHED  Settlement 
House  wants  head  worker,  either  male  or 
female.  Address  (confidentially)  box  3548 
Survey. 


WANTED :    Resident  director  of   girls' , 
club  in   Chicago;   College  graduate;   train- 
ing in  social  psychiatry  preferred  but  not 
essential.    Box  3547  Survey. 


WANTED :  Nurse,  experienced  in  care 
of  babies,  for  resident  position  in  small 
Home.  Would  consider  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, or  friends,  for  positions  of  Nurse  and 
Stenographer.  Episcopalians  preferred. 
Address  Head- Worker,  244  Townsend  St., 
Boston,  21,  Mass. 

WANTED :  Supervisor  for  Girls,  ages 
twelve  to  fifteen.  Protestant  Home  for 
children.  Must  be  orderly,  excellent  dis- 
ciplinarian, and  a  good  seamstress.  Must 
teach  girls  to  mend.  605  Niagara  St., 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Woman  of  education  and 
fine  sensibilities  for  social  service  position 
in  a  Maternity  hospital  in  Greater  New 
York.  July  first  or  sooner.  Please  give 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Box  3551 
Survey. 

WANTED :  Boys'  supervisor,  twenty 
boys,  ages  9  to  15.  Must  be  Protestant 
Christian  woman  and  fine  disciplinarian. 
605  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

AN  executive  social  worker,  trained  and 
experienced,  is  wanted.  Address  Civic 
Federation  House,  58  Shrewsbury  Street, 
Worcester,   Massachusetts. 

MATRON :  A  high-grade  woman,  about 
40  years  of  age,  who  has  had  child  caring 
experience,  for  an  endowed  institution  of 
50  girls — ages  7  to  14  years.  (Will  soon 
build  cottages  to  accommodate  200.)  Write 
Superintendent,  Ellis  College  for  Father- 
less Girls,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED:  By  an  organization  in  a 
middle  west  city  a  supervising  nurse  with 
ability  to  do  constructive  pioneer  work  in 
public  health.  Broad  field  for  develop  - 
ment.    Address  3552  Survey  before  June  30. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 


EXECUTIVE  or  organization  work  with 
association  for  the  handicapped.  Ex- 
perienced in  training,  employment,  survey, 
etc.    Box  3535  Survey. 


EXPERIENCED  case  worker  wants 
position  September  1st  in,  or  near  Min- 
neapolis, visiting  Teacher,  Juvenite  Proba- 
tion Officer,  Attendance  Officer,  or  Hospital 
Social    Service.     Address    3523    Survey. 


WANTED:  By  a  woman  of  experience 
in  handicrafts,  and  executive  social  service, 
an  opening,  preferably  to  have  charge  of  a 
Social  Center  in  progressive  city  or  town. 
Best   references.     Address  3503   Survey. 


MOTHER:  Experienced  in  institutional 
social  work,  and  daughter  graduate  school 
of  Home  Economics  seek  supervision  of 
Jewish  Child  Caring  Institution  where  there 
will  be  opportunity  for  constructive  work. 
Box  3549  Survey. 

GRADUATE  of  University  Kindergarten 
training  school,  desires  position  in  children's 
work.  Two  years  institutional  experience. 
At  present  Cottage  Mother  in  Jewish 
Orphanage.     Address  3504  Survey. 

MAN,  Jewish,  extensive  social  service 
experience,  desires  executive  position.  Box 
3550  Survey. 

WANTED :  Executive  position  in  social 
welfare  work  by  young  woman  having 
varied  and  exceptional  experience  which 
includes  several  years  in  settlement  and 
social  work  in  New  York  City.  Have 
achieved  results  in  organization  and  devel- 
opment of  new  departments.  At  present 
director  of  social  service  organization  in 
large  city.  Wish  broader  opportunities  for 
advancement.    Address  3553  Survey. 


INDEX  FILE 

LITERARY  WORKER— Index  the  best 
you  read  in  books  and  file  clippings  almost, 
automatically.  Inexpensive.  (Topical  and 
Textual  Index  for  Bible  Students.)  Index 
Co.,  East  Haddam,  Conn. 


SUMMER  COTTAGE 


ELEVEN-ROOM  HOUSE,  newly  reno- 
vated, large  grounds,  near  station,  forty-five 
minutes  from  42nd  Street,  two  baths,  mod- 
ern conveniences,  furnished  or  unfurnished, 
season  or  year.    Address  3516  Survey. 


The  Survey: 

"  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  very 
satisfactory  any  advertising  notice  un- 
der your  classified  advertisements  ap- 
peals to  me.  I  am  keeping  very  close 
track  of  both  the  workers  wanted  and 
the  situations  wanted.  I  read  them 
over  very  carefully  each  month  be» 
cause  it  keeps  me  in  very  close  touch 
with  the  demand  for  social  service 
throughout  the  country  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly quite  illuminating." 

Supervisor  Rural  Nursing  Service. 


SOKOW 


The  East  Is  Calling 

Impressions  of  a  Settlement  Worker  in  China 

By  Robert  A.  JVoods 


Attacking  Defective  Nutrition 
The  Republicans  at  Chicago  . 
Why  Let  Children  Die?    .    . 


.  Bailey  B.  Burritt 
Edward  T.  Devine 


Florence  K el  ley 


June  19,  1920 


10  Gents  a  Copy 


$4.00  a  Year 


YOU  who  have  been  intending  to  subscribe 
to  the  SURVEY  for  a  friend,  a  fellow- 
worker,  your  minister,  a  forward-look- 
ing school  teacher — or  to  persuade  him 
to  do  it  for  himself — act  now! 

During  June  the  price  is  still  $4. 

More  than  that,  we  will  share  with  you  the 
economies  of  a  wholesale  purchase  of  books  and 
send  any  one  of  the  volumes  listed  below  free 
in  return  for  each  new  subscription  you  send 
us. 

Thus  do  we  all  profit:  Your  friend  gets  a 
year  of  the  SURVEY  with  its  original  material, 
its  service  departments,  its  consecutive  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  vital  field  of  social  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  and  the  public  health;  the 
SURVEY  gains  a  new  subscriber;  you  save  a 
dollar  and  get  one  01  the  outstanding  books  in 
the  social  field. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  SURVEY  has 
gained  much  of  its  growth  through  the  friendly 
aid  of  its  subscribers.  They  are  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  know  of  others  who  would  enjoy  the 
SURVEY  and  benefit  by  it.  They  not  only  read 
the  SURVEY,  but  believe  in  it  and  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  its  work  for  the  common  welfare. 

On  July  1  the  price  goes  from  $4  a  year  to  $5 
a  year  to  meet  the  rising  tide  of  printing  and 
paper  costs. 

Renewal  subscriptions  expiring  not  later  than 
September  30,  1920,  are  $4  if  paid  direct  to  the 
Survey  office.  This  puts  them  on  the  same 
basis  as  renewals  which  fell  due  earlier  in  our 
fiscal  year.  After  September  30,  all  renewals 
will  be  $5. 

New  subscriptions  are  $4  until  June  30,  1920. 
After  that,  $5. 

Do  it  now — Save  a  Dollar — Get  a  book. 


YOU  who  have  been  buy- 
ing the  Survey  on  the 
newsstands,  or  reading  it  now 
and  then  at  the  library,  or 
getting  tantalizing  glimpses 
of  it  over  somebody's  shoulder 
in  a  street  car,  intending  all 
the  time  to  become  a  sub- 
scriber— 

Do  it  now — save  a  dollar. 

On  July  1,  the  subscription 
price  of  the  SURVEY  goes  to 
$5  a  year.  During  June  we 
offer  you  a  $5  magazine  for 
the  old  price  of  $4.  Bought 
each  week  on  the  newsstands 
at  15  cents,  it  will  cost  $7.80. 
So  that,  in  reality,  if  you — 

Do  it  now — you  save  $3.80! 

And  the  SURVEY  is  worth 
$5.  Witness  Ray  Stannard 
Baker,  who  says: 

"  I  believe  in  the  kind  of  thing  you 
are  doing  as  about  the  most  necessary 
work  in  establishing  the  foundation  of 
the  new  democracy.  It  is  only  a  con- 
vinced public  opinion  that  can  be  relied 
upon;  and  only  facts,  the  clear  and 
honest  reporting  of  actual  conditions, 
that  will  inform  or  convince  public 
opinion.  The  more  I  see  of  our  de- 
veloping life  the  surer  I  am  of  this.  We 
need  opinions  and  arguments,  but  they 
are  all  man-made.     Facts  are  divine  1 " 

If  you  are  interested  in  any 
aspect  of  social  or  industrial 
or  health  conditions  you  want 
the  Survey  regularly,  for  the 
Survey  follows  up. 


Mark  the  Book  You  Want 

1.  SOCIAL  WORK.     By  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.  D.     Retail,  $1.50 

Essays  on  the  meeting  ground  of  doctor  and  social  worker  by  the 
professor  of  social  ethics  at  Harvard  and  the  dean  of  medical  social 
service. 

2.  THE    SCIENTIFIC    SPIRIT    AND    SOCIAL    WORK.      By    Arthur   J. 

Todd.     Retail,  $3.00. 
A   thoughtful   and    stimulating  volume   by   the  former   professor   of 
sociology  at  the   University  of  Minnesota,   now  of  the  department  of 
industrial  relations  of  B.  Kuppenheimer  and  Co. 

3.  BRITISH    LABOR    AND    THE    WAR.      By    Paul    U.    Kellogg    and 

Arthur  Gleason.     Retail,  $2.00. 

A  study  on  the  ground  by  the  editor  and  the  London  correspondent 
of  the  Subvey,  with  many  original  documents  as  appendices. 

4.  SOCIAL  FORCES.     By  Edward  T.  Devine.     Retail,  $1.00. 

Essays  which  have  continued  to  attract  new  groups  of  readers  since 
their  first  publication  ten  years  ago. 


This  offer  expires  June  SO,  1920  8-6-12-20 

The  Survey 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York 

I  accept  your  offer  and  enclose  $4  here- 
with. Send  the  Survey  for  one  year  to  the 
following  new  subscriber : 

Name    

Street  No 

City State 

Send  book  No to 

Name    

Street  No 

City State ~ 

Signed 
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STATISTICS 

AN  old  joke  about  statistics  which  deserves  to  be  re- 
vived every  once  in  a  while  is  the  one  about  an  increase 
of  400  per  cent  in  the  criminality  of  the  Polish  Cath- 
olics in  a  certain  town.  The  good  priest  took  this  report 
seriously  to  heart  and  investigated  it.  He  found  that  in  the 
preceding  year  one  of  his  flock  had  been  arrested  once  be- 
cause he  was  drunk,  but  that  in  the  year  of  the  alarming  in- 
crease, the  same  man  had  been  arrested  four  times  for  the 
same  offense. 

THE  ANTHRACITE  COMMISSION 

EVENTS  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  have  followed 
closely  conditions  in  the  bituminous  fields  last  autumn. 
The  anthracite  miners  made  substantially  the 
same  demands  for  wage  increases  which  had  been  previously 
sought  by  the  bituminous  workers.  Similar  conferences  be- 
tween the  operators  and  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers' 
organization  followed  to  a  kindred  disagreement.  Once  more 
the  secretary  of  labor  intervened  and  once  more  his  compromise 
was  rejected.  Finally  to  complete  the  parallel  President  Wil- 
son appointed  a  commission  to  arbitrate  the  difference  between 
the  operators  and  the  miners.  This  commission  consists  of 
President  William  O.  Thompson  of  Ohio  State  University, 
representing  the  public;  William  L.  Connell,  an  independent 
operator  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  to  represent  the  operators,  and  Neil 
J.  Ferry  of  McAdoo,  Pa.,  a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  to  represent 
the  union.  The  appointment  of  the  commission  was  an- 
nounced on  June  4.  The  report  must  be  brought  in  within 
sixty  days  and  it  will  be  retroactive  to  April  1  last. 

As  a  final  offer,  before  the  joint  conferences  between  the 
miners  and  the  operators  were  ended,  the  union  suggested  that 
the  same  rate  of  increase  allowed  by  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission  be  awarded  the  anthracite  miners.  The  operators 
refused  this,  but  offered  a  15  per  cent  increase.  The  increase 
given  the  bituminous  miners  amounted  approximately  to  27 
per  cent. 

_  The  anthracite  miners,  however,  are  reputed  to  be  in  a  rela- 
tively slightly  better  position  than  were  the  bituminous  miners 
because  of  adjustments  made  during  the  war.  Consequently 
if  the  wages  are  to  be  equalized  it  is  probable  that  their  increase 
will  not  reach  27  per  cent. 

Although  the  parallel  between  the  course  of  the  two  con- 
troversies has  been  so  close,  one  marked  difference  should  also 
be  noted.  That  is  the  changed  temper  in  the  coal  fields.  Last 
autumn  the  bituminous  miners  could  not  be  restrained  from 
striking.  This  spring  the  anthracite  miners  are  convinced 
of  the  futility  of  a  strike  so  long  as  the  Lever  act  is  the  law. 
Nine  months  ago  the  bituminous  miners  were  talking  of  the 
thirty-hour  week   in   order   to   regularize   their   employment. 
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At  the  present  time  transportation  difficulties  with  attendant 
car  shortage  at  the  mines  have  been  so  embarrassing  that  the 
miners  are  eager  for  a  greater  opportunity  to  work.  Thus 
the  peak  of  unrest  appears  to  have  been  passed  in  the  coal 
fields  and  arbitration  is  accepted  without  resentment.  That 
is  important  for  the  future  since  coal  production  is  reported 
now  to  be  short. 

GERMANY'S  ELECTIONS 

UNIVERSAL  suffrage  under  a  republican  constitution 
was  tested  out  for  the  first  time  last  week  in  a  country 
which  throughout  the  social  and  political  changes  of 
modern  times  had  until  191 8  retained  its  belief  in  an  ordained 
"  ruling  class."  The  results,  so  far  as  they  have  become 
known,  however,  reflect  popular  thought  on  immediate  politi- 
cal issues  rathtr  than  upon  the  more  profound  differences  of 
theory.  Permanent  party  alignment  in  accord  with  the  new 
division  of  German  society  or  with  that  of  new  economic 
interests  has  not  yet  taken  place.  Everything  in  the  political 
melting  pot  is  as  yet  in  flux.  As  was  generally  expected,  the 
extreme  parties  on  the  right  and  left  have  gained  considerably 
at  the  expense  of  the  moderate  bourgeois  and  majority  socialist 
parties.  But  neither,  seemingly,  is  in  a  strong  enough  position 
to  force  the  government,  which  returns  with  weakened  ranks, 
over  to  its  side.  Rather  does  the  situation  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  great  statesman — were  there  such  among  the 
leaders  of  the  present  regime — to  carry  a  sound  liberal 
national  policy  with  the  aid  of  either  opposition  against  the 
other  as  circumstances  demand.  President  Ebert  and  the 
leading  members  of  the  cabinet,  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the 
electors  for  exactly  contrary  reasons — for  having  truckled  to 
the  militaristic  reactionaries  and  for  having  disregarded  the 
national  patriotic  interests  in  using  their  position  to  advance 
the  cause  of  labor — have  resigned  or  are  resigning.  A  new 
cabinet  and  a  new  President  find  themselves  faced  with  a 
difficult  but  not  an  impossible  situation.  Writing  to  the 
Survey  from  Berlin,  under  date  April  29,  Henry  G.  Alsberg, 
an  American  correspondent,  said: 

There  is  general  agreement  here  that  what  Germany  wants  is  a 
strong,  efficient  government.  At  the  same  time  you  have  current 
opinion  among  all  classes  that  the  government  Germany  has  and 
will  get  in  the  coming  elections  is  and  will  continue  to  be  both 
weak  and  inefficient.  Coalition  governments  very  often  have  this 
character.  But  a  German  coalition  ministry  could  under  the  circum- 
stances scarcely  exhibit  any  other. 

The  majority  socialists  and  the  bourgeois  parties  have,  at  bottom, 
entirely  different  programs,  or  ought  to  have.  But  such  appears  to 
be  the  fear  of  rousing  sleeping  dogs  of  civil  anarchy  that  neither 
groups  dares  raise  ultimate  issues.  The  Socialists — this  is  a  common- 
place— do  not  push  through  any  socialist  legislation ;  the  bourgeois 
parties,  by  way  of  compensation,  allow  the  ministries  to  be  filled 
with  Socialists  whose  best  qualification  for  government  service  usu- 
ally is  the  fact  that  in  peace  times  they  possessed  an  excellent  talent 
for  oratory  and  agitation. 

After  discoursing  on  the  nature  and  danger  of  the  militarist 
reaction,  Mr.  Alsberg  continues: 

1  The  gradual  sharpening  of  the  economic  situation  is  bringing  the 
Country  districts  more  and  more  strongly  in  line  with  the  reaction. 
You  have  here  again  what  I  have  emphasized  so  often  in  letters 
from  Vienna,  Rumania,  Russia — the  enmity  of  country  to  town.  All 
talk  of  the  Junkers  deliberately  starving  out  Berlin  is,  of  course, 
nonsense.  But  unconsciously,  through  the  decline  of  the  mark  and 
of  city  productivity,  the  country  finds  itself  more  and  more  unwilling 
to  deal  with  the  city  or  even  the  small  town. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  misery,  due  to  an  impossible 
peace  treaty,  also  forces  many  into  the  arms  of  the  Communist 
Labor  party.  So  the  extreme  left  also  has  to  gain  by  waiting.  Its 
leaders,  however,  fear  that  horrible  thing,  the  revival  of  Germany 
through  perseverance  and  industry  and  a  possible  modification  of 
the  peace  treaty.  For  then  it  would  be  good-bye  both  to  revolution 
and  to  reaction. 

Financially,  and  in  all  fundamental  economic  regards,  the 
condition  of  Germany  is  steadily  growing  worse.  The  large 
food  purchases  made  in  the  United  States,  for  instance — a 
new  loan  of  fifty  million  dollars  was  announced  by  the  packers 
a  few  days  ago — and  necessary  loans  elsewhere  all  add  to  the 


national  debt  and  keep  down  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark. 
Mr.  Alsberg  writes: 

Financial  people  think  that  if  there  were  a  strong  and  efficient 
government  the  country  might,  perhaps,  be  saved.  The  country 
would  have  to  be  administered,  industrially,  as  it  was  during  the 
war.  No  import  of  luxuries;  no  manufacture  of  luxuries;  suppres- 
sion of  all  factories  not  working  economically;  encouragement  of 
the  formation  of  large  cartels  for  better  control  of  purchase  of  raw 
materials  and  sale  of  products.  It  is  a  strange  post-war  develop- 
ment that  the  trustification  of  industry — trustification  in  our  sense, 
not  merely  formation  of  cartels — has  gone  on  apace.  In  so  far  as 
this  is  true,  the  future  socialist  government  will  have  a  simplified 
task  to  face. 

But  unfortunately  this  efficiency  in  government,  on  account  of  the 
coalition,  seems  improbable.  On  the  contrary,  corruption  and  ineffi- 
ciency are  notoriously  rampant.  Also  the  government  lacks  special- 
ists.   A  new  bureaucracy  has  to  be  created. 

Predicting  election  results  very  much  as  they  appear  to  have 
taken  place,  and  commenting  especially  on  the  moderation  of 
the  Communist  Labor  program  as  expressed  in  its  election 
platform,  Mr.  Alsberg  refers  as  follows  to  the  general  polit- 
ical psychology: 

The  masses  are  not  following  their  leaders  into  parliament.  It 
is  noticeable  that  the  Communist  Labor  party,  which  is  staying  out 
of  the  elections,  has  been  pulling  away  the  Communist  party's  mem- 
bership; and  at  all  party  meetings  of  the  Communist  party  the 
extreme  opposition  is  very  strong,  so  strong  often  that  the  meetings 
break  up  in  confusion.  I  think  the  socialist  masses  are  becoming 
more  enamored  of  revolution.  Their  leaders  are  not  big  enough  to 
impress  themselves  on  their  followers.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  striking 
personalities  are  needed. 

On  your  side  of  the  water,  no  doubt,  the  main  query  will  be 
whether  or  not  Germany  will  go  Bolshevik.  The  private  answer 
which  would  be  given  by  most  socialists  to  this  query  would  be  Yes. 
At  a  private  meeting  where  all  shades  of  all  socialist  parties  were 
represented,  a  good  many  people  present  disputed  the  proposition  of 
a  prominent  Russian  who  spoke  for  Soviet  Russia  that  the  proleta- 
rian fight  would  yet  ignite  the  world  revolution.  They  said  Ger- 
many would  be  ruined  by  a  revolution ;  its  industries  would  not 
support  such  a  thing;  the  Entente  would  stifle  even  an  otherwise 
successful  revolution ;  the  German  was  too  goodnatured  and  stupid 
for  a  revolution;  he  had  no  leaders;  the  reaction  would  win,  etc. 

Yet,  at  the  end,  almost  all  the  disputants  admitted  that,  however 
harmful,  if  economic  conditions  did  not  improve,  the  revolution 
must  come.  Even  the  split-up  condition  of  the  socialists,  the  fact 
that  even  within  each  group  there  was  no  unity  of  action  or  of 
opinion  would  not  alter  the  result.  A  revolution  was  bound  to 
come.  And  these  men  who  announced  this  conviction  were  leaders 
of  their  parties,  among  them  the  intellectuals,  several  bankers  and 
industrial  chiefs,  socialists  by  conviction  if  not  by  condition. 

Personally  I  believe  that  there  will  be  no  revolution,  no  bolshe- 
vism  in  Germany.  I  have  been  speaking  to  all  sorts  of  people,  in 
the  streets,  in  the  trams,  on  the  trains,  in  small  cities  and  towns, 
in  the  shops,  and  I  have  everywhere  observed  that  people  are  trying 
to  be  contented  with  their  lot.  A  very  strong  accentuation  of  misery 
or  a  really  determined  putsch  would  be  needed  to  change  the  atti- 
tude of  millions  of  Germans.  The  Entente,  I  should  say,  has  the 
situation  more  or  less  under  control. 

THE  HARBOR  STRIKES 

I  WO  events  of  the  week  have  definitely  deferred  any 
settlement  of  New  York's  harbor  strikes.  One  was  the  I 
decision  handed  down  by  Justice  Fawcett  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  which  makes  a  boycott  against  open- 
shop  merchandise  a  "  conspiracy  against  public  welfare."  This 
decision  gave  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  plans  of  New  York 
business  interests  for  a  non-union  trucking  system,  and  the 
first  strike-breaking  trucks,  guarded  by  policemen,  were  put 
into  operation.  The  appearance  of  these  trucks  was  the 
occasion  of  a  fresh  outburst  of  antagonism  among  the  striking 
coastwise  longshoremen,  who  had  been  balloting  favorably  on 
the  question  of  returning  to  work.  Therefore  the  coastwise 
shipping  tie-up  remains  the  same  throughout  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
ports.  Outside  of  New  York  the  only  definite  effort  to  break 
the  strike  has  been  in  Galveston.  Governor  Hobby  of  Texas  j 
has  declared  this  port  under  martial  law  and  has  mobilized  the  | 
militia,  on  the  ground  that  the  freight  congestion  is  in  "  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state." 

The  other  event  which  prolongs  the  New  York  harbor  diffi-j 
culties  is  the  refusal  of  the  Erie  Railroad  to  accept  Attorney- 
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General  Palmer's  ruling  thjrt  the  Adamson  eight-hour  law 
should  apply  to  private  craft  doing  railroad  work.  Harbor 
workers  employed  by  the  railroads  have  been  on  strike  since 
March,  because  of  the  transfer  of  Erie  ferryboats  to  a  private 
corporation  which  refused  to  operate  on  the  eight-hour  sched- 
ule to  which  railroad  workers  are  entitled. 

Labor  forces  in  the  harbor  are  marking  time  until  the  return 
of  their  leaders  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  con- 
vention, when  it  is  expected  that  they  will  take  drastic  action. 

"WAR  NERVES" 

HOSPITALS  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice are  being  staffed  with  psychiatric  social  workers  by 
the  Red  Cross  to  help  care  for  the  50,000  shell-shock 
cases  under  care.  Although  this  number  seems  surprisingly 
large,  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  estimates  that  the 
peak  load  of  "  war  nerves  "  will  not  be  reached  before  1927, 
and  probably  not  until  1929.  Consequently  the  need  of 
social  workers  who  understand  how  to  deal  with  disordered 
nerves  is  not  a  temporary  matter.  It  is,  however,  very 
urgent.  The  Red  Cross  wants  at  least  130  workers  and  an 
additional  70  next  year  for  work  in  the  seven  hospitals  which 
are  operating  under  the  neuro-psychiatric  section  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Bureau,  in  the  various  state  hospitals  which  are 
caring  for  the  overflow  of  ex-service  men  with  nervous  and 
mental  troubles,  in  Red  Cross  division  offices,  and  at  national 
headquarters. 

Salaries  range  from  $1,500  to  $2,100.  In  order  to  g*t 
these  workers  the  organization  appeals  to  social  workers  all 
over  the  country  to  take  a  short  summer  course  to  fit  them- 
selves for  this  special  line  of  work.  Three  such  courses  are 
available;  at  the  Smith  College  Training  School  of  Social 
Work  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work  and  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy. The  Red  Cross  is  offering  a  limited  number  of 
scholarships  at  these  schools — summer  scholarships  for  expe- 
rienced social  workers  who  are  college  graduates,  and  others, 
which  include  maintenance  during  the  winter's  practice 
period,  for  college  graduates  who  wish  to  enter  upon  social 
work  as  novices.  The  only  obligation  incurred  by  acceptance 
of  a  scholarship  is  a  pledge  to  work  for  the  Red  Cross  at  least 
six  months. 

The  psychiatric  social  worker,  as  an  appreciable  element  in 
social  betterment,  came  into  existence  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
Nerve  specialists  saw  that  they  could  not  handle  the  shell- 
shock  crisis  without  help.  The  surgeon-general's  office  and 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  united  in  asking 
for  trained  women,  preferably  college  graduates,  who  could 
work  under  their  supervision  in  the  hospitals,  and  follow  up 
cases  as  they  were  discharged.  In  the  hospitals  they  could 
get  the  patient's  history — a  matter  often  involving  a  good 
deal  of  tiresome  questioning  and  correspondence — which  is 
needed  both  by  the  doctor  for  diagnosis  and  later  as  a  basis 
for  practical  suggestions  to  friends  and  to  Home  Service  sec- 
tions for  the  man's  social  and  medical  care  when  he  is  dis- 
charged. It  is  obviously  a  great  social  waste  to  give  a  man  a 
long  and  expensive  cure  and  then  turn  him  back  into  condi- 
tions that  will  speedily  undo  it,  among  people  who  do  not 
understand  him  or  know  how  to  treat  him  so  as  to  give  him 
the  best  possible  chance  to  "  come  back."  Nervous  patients, 
who  often  look  deceptively  well  and  so  are  treated  as  if  they 
were  completely  recovered,  are  particularly  likely  to  suffer  a 
relapse  when  they  try  to  take  up  the  responsibilities  of  ordinary 
living. 

There  are  in  the  country  only  about  150  psychiatric  social 
workers,  of  which  Smith  College  alone  trained  about  70  in 
the  war  summer  of  1917.  As  a  result,  a  number  of  excellent 
positions  of  various  kinds — in  schools,  courts,  factories,  social 
agencies  and  hospitals — are  unfilled  for  lack  of  applicants. 
The  war  brought  the  whole  matter  of  mental  hygiene  to 
public  attention,  and  the  principle  of  preventive  medicine 
has    now    been    extended    and    applied    to    nervous    diseases. 
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Cover  page  of  the  new  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in  France, 
the  inscription   to  which  reads  "  This  little  book  is  affec- 
tionately dedicated  to  all  the  French." 

Abnormally  shy  girls,  boys  who  are  for  no  apparent  reason 
but  restlessness  troublemakers  in  school  or  on  the  streets, 
working  men  who  are  forever  "  throwing  a  hammer  "  into 
the  machine,  who  never  keep  a  job  long  and  are  often  in 
court  for  difficulties  with  family  or  neighbors — all  these 
"  social  problems "  are  problems  for  the  psychiatric  social 
worker.  Whatever  her  interests  she  can  match  them ;  she  is 
sure  to  find  a  job  of  a  type  to  make  its  appeal  to  her. 

A  NEW  CHURCHMAN 

ANEW  order  of  religious  leader,  the  federation  secre- 
tary, came  into  prominence  at  the  Church  and  Commu- 
nity Convention,  held  in  Cleveland,  June  1-3,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.  This  is  not 
altogether  a  new  development,  but  there  are  few  such  leaders 
and  their  qualifications  have  not  been  standardized.  The 
report  of  the  commission  on  the  training  of  executives  called 
upon  the  theological  seminaries  and  the  schools  of  civics  and 
philanthropy  to  cooperate  in  the  training  of  men  of  "  inter- 
church,  interclass  and  interorganizational  mind."  About  forty 
church  federations  were  represented.     They  are  for  the  most 
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part  city  organizations  corresponding  roughly  to  federations 
of  social  agencies  and  having  a  somewhat  similar  purpose. 
Until  now,  however,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  promote 
these  organizations  on  a  country-wide  scale  or  to  develop  a 
technique  for  bringing  the  combined  resources  of  the  churches 
to  bear  on  community  problems.  An  interesting  parallel  was 
pointed  out  between  the  situation  of  the  churches  in  relation 
to  federated  work  and  that  of  the  industries  of  the  country. 
In  both  cases  the  tendency  is  toward  decentralization^less 
"  overhead,"  less  rigidity,  more  autonomy.  "  We  are  find- 
ing," said  Dr.  Harry  E.  Fosdick,  "  that  industry  must  be 
democratized  in  the  individual  establishment;  likewise,  the 
churches  must  be  democratized  on  the  local  field." 

Among  the  reports  presented  to  the  convention  was  that  of 
the  Commission  on  Social  Service.  The  commission  called  for 
a  strong  emphasis  upon  the  "  Social  Creed  of  the  Churches," 
adopted  some  years  ago,  with  its  declarations  against  child 
labor,  the  exploitation  of  women  in  industry,  low  wages, 
unsanitary  conditions  of  life  and  work,  and  its  declaration  in 
favor  of  the  democratization  of  industrial  management. 

Fred  B.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  convention,  said  in  this 
connection : 

I  could  raise  a  million  dollars  in  a  week  for  the  program  that  has 
been  submitted  thus  far,  if  we  would  agree  to  leave  out  the  social 
service  report.  The  money  would  come  from  rascals  who,  if  I  were 
visiting  in  their  homes,  would  ask  me  to  pray  with  them.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  would  not  be  here  if  this  report  were  not  to  be  a  part 
of  the  program. 

The  report  stressed  the  question  of  method  in  the  social  under- 
takings of  the  churches.  Crusading  that  does  not  initiate  or 
establish  permanent  work  was  denounced;  likewise,  the 
tendency  of  the  churches  to  take  independent  and  consequently 
inefficient  action  was  deplored.  While  advocating  the  method 
of  peace  and  patience  in  effecting  social  change,  the  report 
states  that 

when  all  such  efforts  fail,  an  out-and-out  fight  may  be  the  only 
solution.  Never  be  partisan,  narrow,  fanatical ;  but  never  com- 
promise the  Christian  standards  of  morality,  justice  and  spirituality. 

A  strong  word  was  spoken  by  Dr.  M.  Ashby  Jones  of 
Atlanta  on  the  fundamental  philosophy  underlying  religious 
social  work: 

We  must  meet  the  doctrine  of  the  sacredness  of  property  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacredness  of  persons.  We  must  preach  it  with  a 
veritable  abandon^s  to  our  own  personal  safety.  .  .  .  Democracy 
will  never  be  realized  by  propaganda  or  by  logical  proof,  but  only 
by  creating  something  in  the  realm  of  the  human  spirit. 

A  lively  debate  occurred  on  the  proposal  that  the  churches 
go  into  politics  next'  fall  on  the  League  of  Nations  issue,  made 
by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Lynch  and  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Atkinson 
of  the  Church  Peace  Union,  who  denounced  the  United  States 
Congress  as  consistently  misrepresenting  the  American  people. 
The  proposal  did  not  meet  with  unanimous  favor.  No 
formal  action  was  taken  on  the  matter.  Feeling  on  the  whole 
question  of  America's  relationship  to  Europe  was  heightened 
by  a  first-hand  account  given  by  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown  of  the 
sufferings  of  war-ravaged  countries,  sufferings  for  the  most 
part  unrealized  by  the  American  people. 

SOCIOLOGY  FOR  THREE  STATES 

THE  Educational  Library  of  the  Gulf  Division  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  is  making  an  interesting  effort  to 
meet  the  professional  needs  of  the  executive  secretaries 
of  the  division  chapters  and  of  the  social  workers  and  others 
in  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  Books  and  pamphlets 
are  distributed  from  this  central  library  and  the  plan  outlined 
would  keep  the  workers  in  touch  with  the  most  recent  litera- 
ture on  the  subjects  that  are  of  interest  to  and  applicable  to 
their  community  needs.  By  this  means  many  chapter  secre- 
taries are  giving  local  stimulus  to  interest  communities  in  their 
social  betterment.  In  addition  to  the  work  with  this  more 
professional  group,  the  library  is  supplying  high  schools  with 
information  for  debates  and  papers  on  social  service;  women's 
clubs,  church  clubs,  and  reading  circles  have  asked  for  bibli- 
ographies and  traveling  libraries  on  problems  of  health  and 


service.  The  method  of  contact  between  the  library  and  its 
public  is  as  follows:  Field  representatives  reporting  to  head- 
quarters monthly  are  given  the  opportunity  of  discussing,  with 
the  librarian,  the  new  literature  received  in  the  library.  They 
then  give  the  result  of  these  conferences  to  their  chapter 
secretaries,  who  in  turn  transmit  the  information  to  their 
reading  circles  and  communities. 

SIFTING  OUT  THE  UNFIT 

AN  illustration  of  the  value  of  community  teamwork  is 
contained  in  the  first  report  of  the  psychological  labora- 
tory established  in  July  of  last  year  by  the  Welfare 
League  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  serve  the  needs  of  its  constituent, 
social  agencies  and  of  the  public  schools.  Of  822  persons  given 
a  thorough  individual  examination  up  to  May  19  by  Henri- 
etta V;  Race,  director  of  the  laboratory,  and  her  assistant, 
two-fifths  were  referred  by  the  city  schools  and  the  rest  by 
twenty-eight  agencies,  ranging  from  the  Associated  Charities 
and  kindred  bodies  to  individual  institutions.  Not  all  of  these 
persons  were  suspected  of  feeblemindedness.  One  hundred 
children,  for  instance,  were  examined  to  determine  their  claim 
for  admission  to  opportunity  classes  for  pupils  of  superior 
intelligence.  Of  the  rest,  the  largest  number  were  found 
retarded,  about  one-fourth  feebleminded,  one-fifth  normal  and 
small  percentages  psychopathic  and  undetermined.  The 
school  children  submitted  to  the  test  were  referred  in  most 
cases  by  school  nurses  who,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  clinic, 
conducted  a  survey  of  children  in  the  retarded  classes  to  dis- 
cover, so  far  as  possible,  the  causes  of  retardation.  A  plan  to 
subject  all  children  in  home  institutions  to  a  mental  examina- 
tion was  commenced  in  one  of  these  with  a  group  intelligence 
test  for  its  entire  population,  followed  by  an  intensive  test  for 
those  falling  below  a  definite  standard.  In  this  particular  case, 
eleven  out  of  a  total  of  ninety-eight  were  discovered  to  be 
feebleminded,  one  psychopathic  and  seventeen  retarded.  As 
elsewhere,  even  the  beginnings  of  a  systematic  inquiry  into  the 
number  of  the  mentally  unfit  disclosed  a  decided  inadequacy 
of  institutional  facilities  to  take  care  of  them.  In  fact,  the 
state  institution  to  which  alone  the  feebleminded  could  be 
referred  is  already  fully  occupied,  and  the  proper  disposal  of 
the  new  cases  found  presents  a  pressing  problem. 

A  SOCIAL  WORKER'S  MEMORANDUM 

THE  committee  of  the  Social  Workers'  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia, appointed  to  put  into  form  a  statement  of 
principles  for  social  agencies,  is  now  submitting  a  mem- 
orandum to  the  six  hundred  members  of  the  club  which  will 
be  acted  upon  at  the  first  meeting  in  the  fall.  The  committee, 
whose  chairman  is  John  Ihlder,  managing  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Child  Federation,  sought  to  find  a  common  plat- 
form upon  which  social  workers,  as  a  professional  group,  may 
stand.  The  four  principles  of  its  statement,  on  which,  in 
the  words  of  the  committee,  there  can  be  no  compromise, 
have  more  than  local  interest: 

1.  Social  (and  Health)  Work  is  Essential  to  the  Well-Being  of 
the  Community.  It  is  therefore  entitled  to  adequate  support.  Any 
agency  whose  workers  or  supporters  doubt  that  it  is  essential,  feel 
that  it  is  a  mere  expression  of  a  generous  impulse,  cannot  make  -a 
full  contribution.  Such  an  agency  will  lack  the  strength  that  comes 
from  conviction,  and  may  not  act  in  time  of  crisis  for  fear  of  check- 
ing the  impulse  upon  which  it  depends.  Adequate  support  is  not 
now  given  to  many  social  and  health  agencies  whose  work  is  es- 
sential. It  may  not  be  given  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But  the 
workers  and  supporters  of  such  agencies  must  have  the  conviction 
that  they  are  entitled  to  adequate  support  because  of  the  essential 
character  of  their  work. 

2.  The  Purpose  of  a  Social  (or  Health)  Agency  is  to  Render 
Service,  not  to  Earn  Money.  In  this  it  differs  fundamentally  from 
a  business  enterprise.  Payment  for  the  cost  of  its  service  may  be 
received.  Such  payment  enables  it  to  extend  its  service  farther 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  But  refusal  of  payment  cannot 
be  made  the  ground  for  refusing  service.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  service  rendered  to  those  who  do  and 
to  those  who  do  not  pay.  No  proposal  to  earn  profits  can  be  con- 
aidered,  for  any  attempt  to  capitalize  such  work,  in  order  to  secure 
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profit,  will   inevitably   result  in  perverting  its   purpose,   and   in   de- 
creased service,  especially  to  those  who  need  it  most. 

3.  A  Social  (or  Health)  Agency  Must  Have  Constantly  in  View 
as  its  Goal  that  it  Shall  Meet  Fully  the  Need  in  Its  Field.  An  agency 
may  redefine  its  field,  may  set  for  itself  narrower  boundaries,  may 
definitely  renounce  certain  activities;  but  within  the  boundaries  set 
it  must  look  forward  to  rendering  full  service.  Any  halt  or  set- 
back must  be  regarded  as  merely  temporary.  If  a  halt  or  set-back 
is  so  long  continued  that  the  workers  of  an  agency  begin  to  question 
the  possibility  of  renewed  advance,  their  morale  will  be  seriously 
impaired,  the  effectiveness  of  the  agency  seriously  diminished.  If 
question  becomes  conviction  that  agency  will  have  lost  its  value 
and  should  be  definitely  discontinued.  If  the  trouble  lies  in  faults 
of  organization,  the  agency  should  be  reorganized.  If  it  lies  in  the 
personnel,  professional  or  volunteer,  the  personnel  should  be  changed. 
The  community  cannot  afford  to  maintain  an  agency  which  merely 
exists  or  marks  time. 

4.  Each  Agency  Must  Constantly  Realize  that  it  can  Cover  only 
Limited  Portions  of  the  Whole  Social  Field.  In  defining  its  boun- 
daries it  must  consider  what  other  agencies  are  in  the  field  and  con- 
sult with  those  whose  work  will  touch  its  proposed  activities. 

FOUR  WAYS    WITH  THE  NEGRO 

AT  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service  at 
Goldsboro  a  white  clubwoman  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
Negro  business  man  on  the  other  contributed  to  a  not- 
able discussion  of  the  race  problem.  Dr.  A.  M.  Moore's  ad- 
dress has  already  been  published  in  the  Survey  for  May  15. 
Clara  I.  Cox,  chairman  of  the  Americanization  Committee 
of  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
grouped  the  various  methods  which  have  been  suggested  as 
solutions  of  the  race  problem  under  three  main  heads,  and 
added  her  own  suggestion : 

First,  extermination.  Only  a  few  ignorant  white  people  of  the 
lowest  type  have  such  feelings  toward  the  Negro.  They  are  the 
class  that  incite  mobs  to  violence  and  engage  in  lynchings. 

The  second  method  is  that  of  deportation,  or  return  to  Africa. 
This  plan  has  been  advocated  by  both  whites  and  blacks,  but  with 
little  success.  Struggling  Liberia  is  one  result  of  this  experiment. 
It  is  not  practicable  and  has  few  advocates.  The  Negro  is  here 
to  stay,  not  only  because  he  wants  to  stay,  but  because  the  white 
man  wants  him. 

The  third  method  is  that  of  indifference  and  neglect.  This  is  the 
attitude  of  most  white  people  toward  the  Negro  question.  They  are 
apparently  willing  to  allow  the  problem  to  solve  itself,  as  though 
any  problem  ever  did  that.  Such  people  wish  the  Negro  well.  They 
complain  of  poor  service  from  him,  are  distressed  somewhat  at  lynch- 
ings and  deplore  the  migration  of  the  Negro  to  northern  states. 
Their  interest  apparently  ends  with  these  considerations.  They 
have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate. 

The  methods  of  extermination,  deportation  and  neglect  having 
failed,  suppose  we  try  the  method  of  Americanization.  Let  us  note 
some  ways  by  which  we  may  hope  to  Americanize  the  Negro.  It 
is  not  enough  to  exhort  him  to  love  this  country,  to  obey  its  laws 
and  to  be  good  citizens.  We  must  give  him  good  reasons  therefor. 
We  must  investigate  his  complaints  and  remove  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  mutual  confidence.  As  a  foundation  for  the  Americanization  of 
the  Negro,  there  must  be  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  Negro's 
view-point.  We  shoula  strive  to  understand  something  of  the  diffi- 
culties along  the  road  the  Negro  has  traveled. 

Whether  the  term  Americanization  is  the  happiest  to 
employ  in  this  connection  will  be  sharply  questioned  by  many, 
unless  it  is  employed  as  a  two-edged  sword  and  applied  to  the 
community  as  a  whole.  Bringing  the  discussion  down  to 
practical  steps  to  be  taken,  Miss  Cox  advocated  a  reform 
school  for  colored  boys — to  supplement  the  creditable  work 
done  by  a  number  of  Negro  leaders  who  are  acting  as  proba- 
tion officers,  and  second,  the  organization  of  local  and  county 
committees  of  white  people  and  Negroes  for  the  consideration 
of  inter-racial  welfare. 

Scientific  literature  was  drawn  on  by  the  speaker  to  show 
the  tremendous  telescoping  of  economic  and  social  development 
m  the  life  of  the  African  race.  Our  ancestors  4,000  years  ago 
sewed  with  thorns.  The  Negro  in  South  Africa  jumps  from 
thorns  to  machines  in  a  single  life-time.  Measured  against 
the  long  span  of  Caucasian  evolution  the  experience  of  our 
southern  Negroes  is  almost  as  rapid.  With  this  supreme 
demand  upon  a  people  for  readjustment  to  the  facts  of  every- 
day life  must  be  coupled  the  slowness  and  friction  with  which 


our  civil  and  social  institutions  adjust  themselves  to  the  needs 
of  the  same  people.  Many  Negroes,  for  example,  are  allowed 
to  suffer  because  there  are  .no  accommodations  for  them  in 
hospitals.  Dr.  John  H.  Reynolds,  president  of  Hendrix  Col- 
lege, recently  made  similar  points  in  an  address  before  the 
Teachers'  Association  of  Arkansas.     He  said: 

In  the  first  place,  the  Negro  says  that  he  does  not  get  justice  in 
the  courts ;  that  if  the  controversy  is  between  a  Negro  and  a  white 
man,  the  poor  Negro  has  no  chance.  He  further  says  that  he  lives 
in  constant  dread  of  mob  laws;  that  when  the  mob  spirit  is  aroused 
the  innocent  Negro  is  about  as  liable  to  be  strung  up  as  the  guilty. 
The  fact  is  that  there  is  justice  in  this  complaint,  and  we  should  do 
everything  possible  to  create  a  sentiment  for  giving  the  Negro  a 
square  deal.     .     .     . 

The  Negro  moreover  says  that  he  does  not  get  economic  justice — 
that  the  planter  and  the  credit  merchant  take  advantage  of  his  ignor- 
ance and  exploit  him.  He  says  that  they  keep  him  in  debt  whether 
he  makes  good  or  bad  crops  and  that  many  merchants  never  fur- 
nish him  statements  of  his  accounts.  There  is  doubtless  truth  in 
this  complaint.  (I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  condition  does  not  pre- 
vail in  North  Carolina  to  any  extent.) 

The  Negro  furthermore  complains  that  in  our  cities  and  towns  his 
housing  conditions  are  poor  and  unsanitary  and  that  no  provision 
is  made  for  parks  and  other  means  of  recreation  for  the  colored 
people.  Investigation  is  not  needed  to  convince  one  that  this  com- 
plaint is  just.  A  survey  of  Negro  quarters  would  probably  astonish 
us  by  the  revolting  conditions  which  it  would  reveal.  The  Negro 
is  in  part  responsible  for  this,  yet  the  initiative  must  come  from  the 
white  man.  The  present  conditions  are  a  menace  to  the  health  of 
millions  of  whites  in  the  South.  (Probably  no  class  of  our  people 
suffer  so  greatly  from  poor  housing  conditions  as  the  Negro.) 

The  Negro  claims  that  he  does  not  get  a  square  deal  in  provision 
for  schools.  He  points  out  that  the  trustees  build  good  buildings  for 
the  white  children,  but  mere  shacks  for  the  Negroes  and  that  they 
pay  small  salaries  to  Negro  teachers  and  good  salaries  to  white 
teachers.  That  there  is  justice  in  this  charge  no  one  wiU  deny. 
School  men  should  take  hold  of  this  problem  and  bring  it  forcefully 
to  the  attention  of  citizens  generally. 

RELIGION  AND  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  REVOLUTIONARY  step  in  the  history  of  foreign 
missions  was  taken  at  a  recent  conference  held  in 
Shanghai  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Federa- 
tion of  Foreign  Mission  Boards,  according  to  Elsie  McCor- 
mick.  The  meeting  recommended  that  every  evangelist  be 
trained  as  a  social  service  worker,  and  that  every  Chinese 
church  member  be  taught  that  he  is  expected  to  work  out  his 
Christianity  through  some  definite  contribution  to  community 
welfare.  The  recommendation  applied  not  only  to  mission- 
aries from  America,  but  also  to  thousands  of  native  Bible 
women  who  carry  the  Christian  message  to  the  farthest  points 
of  the  interior.  The  conference  was  made  up  of  Chinese  repre- 
sentatives and  missionary  workers  on  the  field,  as  well  as  of 
delegates  from  America,  which  proves  that  this  new  tendency 
is  not  merely  an  importation.  Ernestine  Friedman,  industrial 
representative  for  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
and  chairman  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Deputation  of 
the  Women's  Federation  of  Mission  Boards,  stated: 

When  these  measures  were  first  proposed  in  our  commission  meet- 
ing, I  was  afraid  that  they  were  too  radical. 

I  was  therefore  very  much  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  Commission 
on  Religious  Education  and  Evangelism,  working  independently, 
brought  in  almost  identical   resolutions. 

Our  great  hope  is  to  prevent  the  divorce  between  religion  and 
philanthropy  which  was  brought  about  in  America  through  the  slow- 
ness of  the  churches  to  interest  themselves  in  social  service.  We 
wish  to  tie  preaching  and  practice  so  closely  together  that  Christian- 
ity will  be  linked  up  in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  with  definite  help- 
fulness in  individual  and  community  welfare.  There  is  no  reason 
why  even  the  humblest  Bible  woman  with  only  a  primary  school 
education  need  close  her  eyes  when  she  goes  into  the  homes  of  her 
people.  She  can  at  least  tell  them  that  flies  are  more  to  be  feared 
than  demons  and  that  the  baby  needs  an  occasional  change  of  clothes. 

The  training  necessary  to  prepare  a  large  number  of  social  service 
workers  will  involve  the  sending  of  experts  from  America,  the  in- 
struction of  missionaries  on  the  field  through  the  language  schools 
or  summer  conferences,  the  establishment  of  fellowships  for  the  edu- 
cation abroad  of  Chinese  social  workers,  the  introduction  of  new 
departments  in  Chinese  colleges,  with  a  view  to  establishing  later  a 
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School  of  Social  Work;  the  teaching  of  elementary  civics  and  sociol- 
ogy in  Bible  training  schools,  normal  schools  and  Sunday  schools; 
and  the  cooperation  of  every  church  in  holding  lectures,  training  con- 
ferences and  exhibits.  We  wish  to  guard  against  work  done  under 
emotional  inspiration  alone,  without  scientific  background. 

Conference  delegates  testified  that,  though  the  Chinese 
church  members  are  unfamiliar  with  social  service  as  a  term, 
thousands  of  them  are  doing  welfare  work  in  their  districts. 
A  number  of  them  have  pledged  themselves  to  teach  the  thirty- 
nine  characters  of  the  new  phonetic  script  to  at  least  ten 
illiterates  a  year,  thus  helping  in  a  great  movement  which 
may  eventually  lift  the  burden  of  ignorance  from  the  Chinese 
people  and  change  the  whole  course  of  world  history. 

The  interest  of  the  forward-looking  Chinese  and  the  stu- 
dent group  in  social  work  is  brought  out  by  Robert  A.  Woods 
elsewhere  in  the  Survey  this  week.  Students  in  the  Chris- 
tian schools  of  Peking  are  planning  to  give  the  masses  of  the 
city  their  first  touch  with  national  and  international  affairs  by 
starting  a  newspaper  in  phonetics.  Others  are  teaching  a 
simplified  Chinese  Braille  to  the  blind,  o-f  whom  there  are 
over  a  million. 

THE  UPRISING  OF  YOUTH 

THROUGHOUT  the  world,  one  effect  of  the  war  com- 
mon to  the  different  nationalities  seems  to  be  the  eman- 
cipation of  impulsive  young  men  and  women  against 
the  "  tyranny  of  age  "  which  makes  the  laws,  without  consid- 
eration for  the  desires  and  ideals  of  the  younger  generation  and 
conscripts  youth  for  the  execution  of  its  policies.  The  revolu- 
tions of  1848  in  different  countries  of  Europe  were  largely  the 
result  of  agitation  at  the  universities,  and  in  1920  again  it  is 
in  the  institutions  of  learning  that  the  voice  of  revolt  is  loudest 
— with  this  difference,  however,  that  now  it  finds  an  echo  in 
the  organized  ranks  of  young  workers. 

In  Germany,  the  political  organization  of  youth  antedates 
the  war  but  has  since  assumed  a  significance  and  power  with 
which  politicians  must  seriously  reckon.  The  National  Peo- 
ple's Party,  which  is  now  the  most  active  of  the  liberal  parties, 
has  created  a  German  National  League  of  Youth  which  has 
considerable  influence  on  its  policies.  The  conservative  parties 
have    followed    with    provision    for    special    organization    of 


minors;  and  the  associations  of  young  people  under  Christian 
auspices,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  are  also  said  to  have 
gained  in  number  and  in  political  activity — though  in  their 
case  it  is  probably  the  result  of  a  conscious  effort  to  steer  the 
younger  people  away  from  subversive  movements  into  the  safe 
channels  of  conservatism.  The  socialists  always  have  taken 
special  pains  to  organize  youth ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  radical  left  wing  is  trying  its  best  to  wean  the  young 
people  of  the  party  away  from  the  established  organizations 
under  moderate  socialist  influences  into  new  associations  with 
definitely  communist  principles.  The  Ministry  of  Education 
has  recently  taken  steps  to  prevent,  so  far  as  that  is  possible, 
the  permeation  of  high  schools  with  political  controversy;  but 
apparently  with  little  success  because  instead  of  creating  or  sup- 
porting organs  for  the  free  discussion  of  political  subjects  by 
the  students  it  has  taken  a  purely  negative  stand. 

In  Switzerland,  the  liberal  movement  among  the  young  has 
become  strong  enough  to  support  an  organ  of  its  own,  La 
Suisse  Jeune,  which  does  not  serve  the  interests  of  any  one 
party  but  attempts  to  aid  in  bringing  about  common  action  for 
the  liberation  of  youth.  It  discusses  laws,  regulations  and 
court  decisions  which  affect  high  school  and  college  students 
and  promotes  the  creation  of  self-governing  associations  of 
students  both  within  and  without  the  educational  institution. 
These  efforts  seem  to  have  the  support  and  cooperation  of  a 
large  section  of  the  faculties.  The  leaders  of  the  movement 
are  concerned  to  preserve  for  it  the  high  ideals  with  which  it 
started,  since  there  are  occasional  signs  of  degeneration  into 
mere  lawlessness  and  extension  of  student  traditions  of  liberty 
to  younger  scholars  in  high  schools  who  are  not  mature  enough 
to  maintain  it  on  so  high  a  plane. 

In  Austria,  likewise,  the  influence  of  the  new  spirit  has  made 
itself  felt  in  the  high  schools,  and  the  movement  here  as  in 
Germany  has  taken  the  form  of  "  students'  councils."  A  writer 
in  La  Suisse  Jeune  reports,  however,  that  in  Vienna  the  pur- 
poses and  program  of  the  movement  are  more  serious  than 
either  in  Germany  or  Hungary ;  that  there  is  less  playing  with 
the  idea  of  the  "  school  soviet,"  and  that  educational  ideas  are 
the  main  motive.  The  reason  for  this  he  finds  in  the  historical 
preeminence  of  Vienna  as  a  center  of  intellectual  culture.  The 
relation  of  students  and  teachers,  however,  the  participation  of 
students  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  freedom  of 
assembly  and  organization  seem  to  be  the  main  practical  ques- 
tions discussed,  in  addition  to  definite  demands  in  regard  to  the 
betterment  of  study  plans,  regulations  governing  examinations 
and  the  like. 

In  England,  Italy,  Russia  and  Japan  similar  movements  of 
varying  intensity  and  strength  have  come  into  life  in  the  last 
two  years.  In  addition  to  a  democratic  association  of  youth, 
similar  in  scope  and  purpose  to  the  Young  Democracy  in  the 
United  States,  there  has  been  considerable  growth  of  socialist 
student  clubs  at  the  different  universities,  and  these  have  allied 
themselves  in  a  national  society.  The  new  middle  class  move- 
ment toward  the  left,  already  commented  upon  in  the  Survey, 
finds  expression  here  in  the  endeavor  of  graduates  to  associate 
themselves  definitely  with  some  section  of  the  labor  movement 
on  entering  their  professional  careers.  In  Italy,  a  new  publi- 
cation, La  Fiamma  Verde,  centralizes  the  movement  for  the 
organization  of  youth  which  is  still  in  an  early  stage  and,  ap- 
parently, one  mainly  of  high  school  students.  A  conference  is 
to  be  held  shortly  in  Rome  to  discuss  physical  and  cultural 
education  and  to  promote  the  creation  of  discussion  centers  and 
gymnasia  in  the  larger  cities.  In  Russia,  the  movement  of 
course  enjoys  the  protection  of  the  Soviet  government  which 
encourages  far-reaching  self-government  at  the  educational  in- 
stitutions and  liberalization  of  studies.  In  Japan,  according  to 
recent  visitors  from  that  country,  there  is  a  strong  liberal  and 
pro-labor  current  at  the  colleges,  and  many  young  graduates  of 
the  best  classes  have  thrown  overboard  all  their  connections  in 
order  to  lead  the  life  of  workingmen,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
marry  girls  of  the  lower  ranks  and  so  exclude  themselves  from 
the  society  of  their  own  peers. 
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Why  Let  Children  Die? 

CONGRESS  adjourned  without  passing  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  bill  for  the  protection  of  maternity  and  in- 
fancy. After  committee  hearings  in  1918,  1919  and 
1920,  the  measure  is  on  the  Senate  calendar.  In  the 
House  it  did  not  get  out  of  committee. 

Yet  this  bill  can  and  should  become  a  law  before  Christmas. 
[f  any  Survey  readers  think  this  statement  unduly  hopeful, 
let  them  ponder — and  act  on — the  following  current  history. 
At  the  close  of  this  year's  hearing,  in  May,  before  the  Senate 
ammittee  on  Public  Health,  Senator  Ransdell  of  Louisiana 
lid  to  Anne  Martin :  "  It  is  within  the  power  of  your  party 
to  pass  this  bill  at  this  session.  The  bill  can  be  passed."  But 
it  was  not  passed. 

A  proponent  of  the  bill  had  said  to  Senator  France,  chair- 
man, and  Senator  Ransdell,  the  only  committee  members 
present : 

Until  this  measure  becomes  a  law  the  question  will  be  unceasingly 
before  the  people,  Why  does  Congress  wish  these  mothers  and  chil- 
dren to  die? 

The  Chairman:  Have  you  any  answer  to  that  question? 

The  Proponent:  We  look  to  Congress  for  the  answer. 

Senator  Ransdell:  I  have  been  in  Congress  for  21  years,  and  I 
have  never  had  the  subject  so  forcibly  and  ably  presented,  and  I 
think  if  it  were  presented  to  every  member  of  the  United  States 
Congress  as  it  has  been  to  us  today,  it  would  arouse  them.  But 
unfortunately  they  are  busy  about  many  things;  they  are  so  dis- 
turbed about  many  other  matters  that  their  minds  are  not  on  this. 
I  hope  you  will  get  them  stirred  up  just  as  you  and  the  other  ladies 
who  have  talked  here  so  eloquently  have  aroused  me. 

The  Proponent:  But  this  is  our  final  opportunity  for  this  session. 

Senator  Ransdell:  You  see  how  many  there  are  today.  Our 
chairman  has  done  his  utmost  to  get  them  here  today,  and  I  know 
Senator  Sheppard  has  done  everything  to  get  them  to  come.  They 
are  all  very  busy  with  a  variety  of  things,  however,  and  there  is 
some  little  excuse.  They  do  not  realize  the  importance  of  this  bill. 
They  are  so  absorbed,  perhaps  with  hogs  and  cattle,  and  the  boll 
weevil  is  taking  their  time,  since  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
is  now  in  conference.  They  are  worried,  and  I  expect  they  are 
getting  telegrams  about  that  very  bill  now.  I  am  speaking  in  all 
seriousness. 

It  is  indeed  a  life  and  death  matter.  Every  year  from  a 
quarter  to  a  third  of  a  million  little  children,  and  approxi- 
mately 20,000  mothers  in  childbirth,  die  from  preventable 
causes.     This  is  common  knowledge. 

There  is  no  visible,  or  audible,  responsible  opposition  to  the 
bill.  The  Sheppard-Towner  bill  has  not  become  a  law  be- 
cause Congress  has  not  at  any  time  been  shown  that  it  must 
be  passed  now. 

Observe  the  contrast  between  babies  and  letter  carriers.  On 
May  10,  two  days  before  the  babies'  hearing,  an  anxious  letter 
carrier  told  me  that  the  long  expected  report  from  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Increases  in  Pay  of  Postal  Employes  was  not 
yet  before  Congress  and,  therefore,  their  hoped-for  bill  had 
not  yet  been  introduced.  On  the  day  of  the  babies'  hearing, 
May  12,  Mr.  Mondell,  guiding  spirit  of  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee, stated  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  the  passage  of  an 
appropriation  for  increased  pay  for  postal  employes. 

Yet  on  June  7,  President  Wilson  signed  a  bill  appropriating 
for  them  $33,000,000  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  rising 
year  by  year  to  $43,000,000  in  1923.  The  babies'  bill  calls 
for  a  very  modes'-  sum  gradually  rising,  in  several  years,  to 
$4,000,000.  In  three  weeks  Congress  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  postal  bill.  After  three  annual  hearings, 
the  bill  to  save  mothers  and  babies  has  not  even  been  reported 
out  of  committee  in  the  House. 

There  are  important  differences.  The  letter  carriers  had 
a  strong  case.  Their  pay  increase  was  long  overdue.  More- 
over, they  are  voters,  strongly  organized  and  ubiquitous.  They 
have  retired  to  private  life  more  than  one  enemy,  among  them 
a  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads. 

But  babies  have  no  votes,  no  organization.  They  write  no 
letters.     They  visit  no  lawgivers  in  their  homes  in  the  long 


vacation  of  Congress  from  July  to  December.  They  demand 
no  pledges  from  candidates.  They  join  no  political  parties 
in  times  of  political  stress.  They  punish  no  political  enemies. 
They  buttonhole  no  lawgivers.  They  carry  on  no  publicity 
campaign. 

Can  it  be  that  these  are  the  real  reasons  why  Congress 
continues  to  let  babies  die  while  it  votes  tens  of  millions  of 
well  deserved  increases  in  three  weeks  for  the  postal  service? 

If  so,  is  not  this  a  challenge  to  all  citizens,  and  especially 
to  every  public-spirited  organization,  to  exact  now  a  written 
reply  from  each  senator  and  representative  to  the  question: 
Will  you  vote  this  year  to  pass  the  Sheppard-Towner  bill  to 
save  mothers  and  babies?  Florence  Kelley. 

The  Republicans  at 
Chicago 

THE  Republican  platform  on  which  Harding  and 
Coolidge  are  to  make  their  campaign,  and  which  was 
adopted  in  Chicago  on  June  10  without  a  division,  does 
not  very  much  resemble  the  brief  and  definite  St.  Louis 
declaration  of  the  Committee  of  Forty-Eight.  It  is  not  at 
all  like  the  platform  recently  •adopted  in  New  York  by  the 
Socialist  party.  And  yet  plenty  of  Republicans  who  are  as 
liberal  and  enlightened  as  those  who  are  in  the  movement 
led  by  the  Committee  of  Forty-Eight,  and  as  vehemently  op- 
posed to  privilege  and  exploitation  as  the  Socialists,  accept  it 
and  will  vote  for  the  candidates  who  stand  upon  it.  This 
being  the  case,  it  becomes  appropriate  to  scrutinize  the  long 
and  tedious  and  badly  written  document,  to  see  what  there 
is  in  it  of  interest  to  forward-looking  citizens,  to  men  and 
women  of  good-will  who  start  from  the  premise  that  the 
national  government  has  some  responsibility  for  the  common 
welfare  at  home  and  some  obligation  also  to  improve  the 
world  situation. 

The  platform  is  strong  in  denunciation.  Unfortunately  its 
opportunity  in  this  direction  was  considerable,  and  for  the 
most  part  its  language,  though  partisan,  is  not  unwarranted. 
The  platform  makers  had  no  reason  to  pose  as  impartial  his- 
torians of  the  Wilson  administration.  They  declare  that 
peace  found  the  administration  as  unprepared  for  peace  as 
war  had  found  it  unprepared  for  war.  Vision,  leadership, 
and  intelligent  planning  they  insist  have  been  lacking.  The 
platform  would  have  been  stronger  if  it  had  dwelt  upon  the 
lack  of  unity  and  consistency  of  an  administrative  policy  at 
home  and  abroad.  Individual  cabinet  officials  have  indeed 
shown  vision ;  but  there  has  been  no  team  play,  no  strength 
at  the  center  to  correct  idiosyncrasies,  to  eliminate  weak- 
nesses after  they  became  apparent,  to  prevent  the  ultimate 
scandal  of  open  lawlessness.  There  has  been  no  lack  of  counsel 
from  experts  in  every  field,  but  there  has  been  lack  of  funda- 
mental interest  in  administrative  problems  like  the  budget 
and  the  distribution  of  functions  among  the  departments  and 
bureaus.  The  Overman  law  gave  to  this  administration  an 
opportunity  for  the  first  time  to  make  an  effective  administra- 
tive organization,  but  in  fact  the  government  has  seldom  been 
so  ineffective,  so  torn  by  childish  jealousies,  and  so  paralyzed 
by  the  lack  of  prompt  and  clear  decisions.  The  platform 
fails  to  formulate  this  indictment  and  to  illustrate  it  as  might 
easily  have  been  done  from  the  diplomatic  service  or  from 
several  of  the  internal  services. 

What  the  platform  says  about  law  and  order  would 
sound  more  convincing  if  it  had  called  specifically  for  the  im- 
peachment of  A.  Mitchell  Palmer.  There  were  much  more 
important  things  to  say  about  aliens  in  the  United  States 
than  that  they  "  are  not  entitled  of  right  to  liberty  of  agita- 
tion directed  against  the  government  or  American  institu- 
tions." Reference  is  indeed  made  to  the  "  vigorous 
malpractice  of  the  Departments  of  Justice  and  Labor,"  but  the 
notorious  fact   is  that  the  two  departments  are  not  equally 
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guilty  and  it  makes  a  decided  difference  whether  Palmer  or 
Post  is  to  be  condemned,  whether  the  "malpractice"  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  lies  in  the  connivance  of  subordinate 
agents  with  the  lawless  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  arresting  aliens  on  false  charges  and  holding  them  with- 
out a  hearing  or  in  the  courageous  and  sound  practice  of  the 
assistant  secretary  in  cancelling  these  illegal  and  unjust  war- 
rants.    The  platform  should  have  been  more  discriminating. 

On  other  points  there  are  telling  specific  accusations:  the 
retention  of  extraordinary  war  powers  even  by  the  veto  on  a 
flimsy  technical  point  in  the  repealing  act;  arbitrary  and  in- 
excusable control  over  the  life  of  the  people  in  time  of  peace; 
the  continuance  of  credit  inflation  through  bank  borrowing; 
the  loss  of  efficiency  in  the  postal  service;  the  failure  impar- 
tially to  enforce  the  laws  against  profiteering;  the  lack  of  any 
consistent  policy  in  Mexican  matters  and,  more  generally,  a 
foreign  policy  "  founded  upon  no  principle,  and  directed  by 
no  definite  conception  of  our  nation's  rights  and  obligations." 
This  last  charge  is  hardly  fair  or  accurate.  The  President 
has  had  a  "  definite  conception,"  but  it  is  not  one  which  the 
nation  accepts.  He  has  erred  in  statesmanship,  in  persuasion, 
in  the  art  of  negotiation  and  compromise  with  those  whose 
views  he  was  constitutionally  and  practically  bound  to  con- 
sider, rather  than  in  the  lack  of  a  foundation  principle.  The 
platform  pictures  in  darker  colors  than  the  facts  warrant  the 
actual  state  of  our  foreign  relations.  Surely  it  is  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  "our  motives  are  suspected,  our  moral  in- 
fluence is  impaired,  and  our  government  stands  discredited 
and  friendless  among  the  nations  of  the  world."  There  is 
no  nation  of  which  this  is  less  true  than  of  ours,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  some  things  have  occurred  which  are 
"  humiliating  to  America  and  irritating  to  other  nations." 

Turning  from  denunciations  to  the  enumeration  of  claims 
based  on  the  record  of  the  first  session  of  the  Republican 
Sixty-Sixth  Congress,  the  platform  is  able  to  make  a  better 
showing  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  Some  twenty 
measures  of  the  first  importance,  including  those  vetoed  by 
the  President,  are  named,  including:  the  railway  act,  with 
its  provision  for  a  wage  board;  the  return  of  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  service  to  private  control;  the  oil  leasing  and 
water  power  acts;  the  budget  plan  and  the  reform  of  ap- 
propriation ■  procedure  in  Congress;  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  woman's  bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor;  the 
extension  of  the  Federal  Reserve  act  to  include  loans  from 
reserve  banks  to  farmers;  and  the  submission  of  the  suffrage 
amendment.  The  platform  notes  that  twenty-nine  of  the 
thirty-five  legislatures  which  have  ratified  the  amendment  to 
date  are  Republican,  and  in  another  plank — four  columns 
of  fine  print  away  from  its  first  reference  to  the  subject — 
the  earnest  hope  is  expressed  that  Republican  legislatures  in 
states  which  have  not  yet  acted  will  ratify,  to  the  end  that 
all  the  women  of  the  nation  of  voting  age  may  participate  in 
the  elections  of  1920. 

We  may  next  consider  the  promises  of  the  platform — the 
expressions  of  conviction  which  would  presumably  be  more  or 
less  binding  on  the  administration  and  Congress  if  the  Re- 
publicans carry  the  next  election. 

The  labor  planks  are  unequivocal,  as  far  as  they  go.  They 
deal  with  industrial  relations  and  do  not  touch  the  deeper 
questions  of  industrial  control.  Collective  bargaining  is  en- 
dorsed; the  right  to  strike  against  the  government  is  denied; 
in  public  utilities  a  tribunal  to  investigate  is  advocated,  on 
the  plan  of  the  new  Railway  Wage  Board,  its  decisions  to 
be  morally  but  not  legally  binding;  in  private  industries  the 
principle  of  compulsory  arbitration  is  expressly  repudiated 
and  the  familiar  methods  of  voluntary  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion are  relied  upon.  The  exclusion  of  the  products  of  con- 
vict labor  from  interstate  commerce  is  demanded. 

Agriculture  is  discussed  at  length,  but  nothing  more  novel 
is  proposed  than  the  encouragement  of  the  production  and 
importation  of  fertilizing  material  and  its  extensive  use. 

There  is  of  course  to  be  rigid  economy  under  Republican 


rule,  and  a  better  coordination  of  departmental  activities. 
Aside  from  a  general  reference  to  the  latter  subject  there  is 
a  specific  advocacy  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  present 
organization  of  departments  and  bureaus  with  a  view  to  con- 
solidation, etc.  While  there  is  no  express  recognition  of  the 
greatest  need  of  all — the  creation  of  several  new  departments 
— it  is  probable  that  any  thorough  investigation  will  show  that 
this  is  the  only  solution  for  the  problem  of  dealing  with  public 
works,  education,  and  health. 

The  platform  roundly  declares  that  the  prime  cause  of 
the  high  cost  of  living  is  depreciation  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar.  There  is  a  reference  to  "  swollen  profits " 
among  contributing  causes,  but  the  committee  had  apparently 
not  read  W.  Jett  Lauck's  interesting  reports  on  this  subject. 
It  appears,  however,  that  there  is  no  short  way  out,  and  the 
convention  declines  to  deceive  the  people  with  vain  promises 
or  quack  remedies.  The  platform  pledges  rigorous  avoidance 
of  further  inflation,  courageous  and  intelligent  deflation  of 
over-expanded  credit  and  currency,  encouragement  of  height- 
ened production,  and  prevention  of  unreasonable  profits — but 
it  does  not  tell  precisely  by  what  methods  this  encouragement 
is  to  be  given. 

The  Republican  party  opposes  government  ownership  and 
operation  of  railways,  and  also  "  employe  operation."  It  is 
disappointed  in  the  work  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  thinks  "  there  should  be  no  persecution  of  honest  busi- 
ness "  but  that  the  law  "  should  be  strengthened  against  un- 
fair practices."  Conservation  is  claimed  as  a  Republican 
policy,  originating  with  Roosevelt,  and  its  present  most  press- 
ing aspect  is  declared  to  be  forest  preservation.  Sensible  re- 
marks are  made  on  the  subjects  of  immigration  and  lynching, 
and  an  advanced  position — for  which  the  convention  deserves 
much  credit — is  taken  in  the  demand  for  the  independent 
naturalization  of  married  women.  There  is  no  reference  to 
the  bonus  plan,  and  the  omission  is  significant.  The  party 
is  definitely  committed  to  the  prevention  of  the  evils  of  child 
labor — "  by  some  other  means,"  in  case  the  present  federal 
child  labor  law  should,  like  the  last,  be  declared  unconsti- 
tutional. Equal  pay  for  women  in  all  branches  of  the  federal 
service  in  which  women  are  employed  is  advocated,  and  legis- 
lation is  demanded  to  limit  the  hours  of  employment  of  women 
engaged  in  intensive  industry. 

Omitting  vague  generalizations  even  when  they  appear 
under  an  auspicious  heading,  these  appear  to  be  the  specific 
promises.  They  are  by  no  means  negligible.  It  would  of 
course  be  easy  to  enumerate  many  important  subjects  on  which 
the  platform  is  silent  altogether,  but  such  omissions  are  char- 
acteristic of  all  national  platforms,  especially  of  the  party  in 
power  and  of  those  that  have  lively  expectations  of  early  acces- 
sion to  power. 

There  is  a  closing  plank  entitled  The  League  of  Nations. 
It  leaves  the  subject  where  it  was.  In  the  present  tangled 
situation  that  is  perhaps  just  as  well.  Who  can  honestly  say 
that  he  is  quite  clear  what  course  the  President  and  Congress 
should  take  in  this  matter  a  year  from  now?  The  country 
will  probably  be  content  not  to  allow  the  presidential  election 
to  turn  upon  the  sole  issue  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
with  its  covenant.  We  shall  not  shirk  our  foreign  obligations, 
whether  we  become  members  of  the  league  or  not.  An  elec- 
tion in  which  treaty  ratification  were  the  paramount  issue 
might  easily  give  us  for  all  other  purposes  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory administration  and  Congress.  Of  course,  if  the  Demo- 
cratic party  at  San  Francisco  declares  for  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  without  reservations,  the  issue  is  squarely  joined, 
and  those  who  consider  this  the  paramount  issue  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  deciding  how  to  vote. 

Senator  Harding  is  a  logical  candidate  for  the  platform 
on  which  he  stands.  The  platform  is  clearly  against  anar- 
chy, and  it  will  be  recalled  that  Senator  Harding  remarked 
last  year  that  as  between  anarchy  and  autocracy  he  was  for 
autocracy.  Let  us  devoutly  trust  that  should  he  become  presi- 
dent that  alternative  will  not  arise. 

Edward  T.  Devine. 


The  East  Is  Calling 

Impressions  of  a  Settlement  Worker  in  China 
By  Robert  A.   Woods 
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YEARS  ago  Robert  E.  Speer  challenged  social  workers 
by  saying  that  the  opportunity  in  China  in  their 
field  was  measured  by  the  many  millions  of  Chinese 
who  never  any  day  of  their  lives  had  enough  to  eat. 
Ex-President  Eliot  is  quoted  in  China  as  having  said  during 
his  recent  visit  to  the  Orient,  "  China  is  too  poor  to  be  good." 
In  the  past  the  very  vastness  and  extremity  of  need  among 
this  one-fourth  of  the  human  race,  under  the  inertia  of  ages, 
has  seemed  to  paralyze  all  thought  of  organization  of  com- 
munity betterment  and  progress  by  individual  units  with  a 
comprehensive  purpose.  The  social  worker  has  not  been  able 
to  see  how  he  could  get  his  characteristic,  indispensable  foot- 
hold. The  weight  of  the  world  to  be  lifted  would  have  been 
an  incitement;  but  where  was  the  fulcrum? 

Today  the  situation  has  clearly  advanced  to  the  point  where 
the  outline  of  tangible  and  increasingly  obvious  opportunity  to 
the  social  worker,  with  the  most  impressive  and  stirring  long 
range  possibilities,  is  clearly  evident.  The  sum  of  all  the 
causes  that  are  preparing  the  way  is  the  attitude  of  the  leaders 
of  liberal  Chinese  opinion,  both  national  and  local.  It  may  be 
taken  as  settled  that  thoughtful  Chinese  in  all  ranks  of  life, 
with  an  age-long  tradition  of  benevolence  combined  with  ad- 
ministrative common  sense,  are  ready  and  eager  to  welcome 
skilled  leadership  and  to  do  their  full  responsible  part  in  the 
task  of  community  organization.  It  is  one  of  the  best  con- 
clusions of  recent  writers  about  China  that  the  western  judg- 
ment of  the  Chinese  as  inscrutable  is  an  illusion.  The  eager 
interest  of  many  of  them  in  the  detailed  phases  of  western 
humanitarianism  and  democracy  is  a  case  in  point. 

A  powerful  tendency  in  this  direction  comes  from  the 
steadily  growing  number  of  men  and  women  who  have  come 
under  the  influence  of  western  higher  education.  The  emer- 
gence of  China  as  a  quasi-republic  into  the  international  scene 
has  placed  special  demands  upon  a  remarkable  group  of  young 
university  men;  Chinese  diplomats  in  the  most  responsible 
posts  will  average  considerably  younger  than  those  of  any 
other  nation.  The  power  of  men  of  this  type  in  opening  up 
ways  of  constructive  progress  in  China  will  be  very  great,  and 
is  beginning  to  be  effectively  used. 

At  the  present  time  the  "  student  movement  "  is  the  most 
notable  phenomenon  in  the  larger  life  of  China.  Roused  by 
the  Shantung  question  and  stung  further  by  incidental  phases 
of  Japanese  aggression,  it  has  become  the  custom  for  college 
and  high-school  students  to  declare  school  strikes,  sometimes 
of  several  days,  as  a  way  of  expressing  patriotic  sentiment.  It 
might  seem  to  the  average  American  student  that  patriotism 
expressed  by  taking  a  vacation  from  recitations  is  like  the  kind 
of  altruism  which  would  sacrifice  all  of  one's  wife's  relations. 
But  in  many  instances,  at  least,  every  student  is  held  strictly 
to  duty  during  the  strike.  There  are  impressive  processions, 
many  addresses  from  the  Chinese  equivalent  of  the  soap  box, 
and  a  very  thorough-going  system  for  boycotting  Japanese 
goods.  On  the  whole,  while  there  has  been  much  unwisdom 
in  the  methods  of  the  students,  they  have  done  more  to  bring 
about  a  responsive  national  consciousness  among  the  Chinese 
than  anything  that  has  happened  since  the  creation  of  the 
republic. 

Less  spectacular,  but  in  the  long  run  more  significant,  is  the 


very  general  tendency  among  students  to  interest  themselves 
more  or  less  actively  in  adding  to  the  appallingly  meager  pro- 
vision for  elementary  education.  The  students'  schools  for 
poor  boys  and  girls,  and  beginnings  of  work  covering  leisure 
time  as  well  as  school  hours,  contain  the  widely  disseminated 
germs  of  such  social  work  as  has  had  its  origin  in  the  uni- 
versities of  England  and  America. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  Chinese  cities,  besides  rendering 
broad  and  telling  service  to  young  men  in  commercial  employ* 
ment,  is  in  every  case  an  important  center  for  student  interests 
without,  of  course,  assuming  responsibility  for  political  ac- 
tivity. In  a  most  interesting  way  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building 
has  become  the  headquarters  of  not  a  little  of  the  best  de- 
liberations both  of  university  graduates  and  of  the  older  pub- 
lic-spirited merchants  and  professional  men.  The  American 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  are  of  the  best  type  of  our  university 
men,  thoroughly  alert  to  all  ways  of  community  progress. 
The  part  which  they  are  playing  as  leaders  in  the  higher  civic 
morality  represents  one  of  the  best  contributions  which  Amer- 
ica has  made  to  China,  Indeed,  the  solid  financial  support 
given  by  Chinese  merchants  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  represents  an 
unqualified  recognition  of  this  fact.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is 
coming  forward  into  similar  position  with  regard  to  women's 
interests. 

Both  organizations  have,  of  course,  built  largely  on  the 
foundations  laid  by  the  representatives  of  the  various  mission- 
ary boards.  It  is  surprising  to  find  how  largely  prejudice 
against  Christian  propaganda  has  disappeared  in  China;  just  as 
to  the  stranger  the  almost  total  decay  of  the  native  religions 
comes  with  a  distressing  realization.  This  situation  curiously 
gives  the  missionaries  a  much  freer  opportunity  than  church 
workers  have  at  home  to  develop  broad  community  interests 
in  direct  connection  with  the  evangelistic  motive.  It  is  most 
gratifying  to  find  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  members 
of  the  mission  ary  staffs  are  keenly  alive  to  this  great  strategical 
opening;  and  in  many  instances  they  have  behind  them  the 
same  fundamental  training  which  gives  quality  and  outlook 
to  the  social  service  commissions  of  the  various  churches  in 
America. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  several  forms  in  which 
Christian  activity  in  China  is  being  consolidated  and  national- 
ized. In  Peking,  Nanking  and  Canton,  and  in  the  Shantung 
peninsula,  there  are  union  colleges  under  able  and  enlightened 
leadership,  whose  spirit  of  constructive  community  service 
would  seem  to  be  caught  from  the  most  advanced  of  the 
American  state  universities.  St.  John's  University  at  Shang- 
hai is  spiritedly  maintaining  its  tradition  as  the  alma  mater 
of  the  best  younger  leaders  of  the  nation.  A  strong  group  of 
missionaries  are  deeply  interested  in  the  promotion  of  scientific 
pedagogical  method  in  religious  instruction  with  specific  leader- 
ship in  the  practical  experience  of  fellowship  and  service  so 
that  the  working  principles  of  Christianity  may  be  personally 
rediscovered.  A  very  active  national  committee  is  continually 
seeking  to  recast  Christian  conceptions  and  enterprises  in  the 
mold  of  timely-wise  Christian  statesmanship. 

In  the  cities  the  different  missionary  compounds  often  have 
what  are  in  effect  parish  limits  and  these  local  units  pieced 
together  will  cover  a  large  part  of  the  city's  territory.     In 
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Peking,  under  the  lead  of  J.  S.  Burgess,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a 
contributor  to  the  Survey,1  a  very  suggestive  general  study 
of  conditions  and  forces  is  being  made  and  by  the  combined  and 
coordinated  effort  of  the  missionary  groups.  This  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  method  which  the  missionary  staffs  of  the  other 
cities  are  hoping  to  adopt. 

The  real  life  of  China  is  in  the  villages,  however;  and  here 
perhaps  does  one  realize  most  distinctly  how  the  direct  teach- 
ing of  the  Christian  faith  has  begun  to  create  the  germs  of  a 
better  order. 

The  itinerating  work  of  the  missionaries,  including  many  of 
the  wisest  and  broadest  of  them,  must  command  absolute  re- 
spect from  this  point  of  view.  I  heard  a  remarkable  tribute 
to  such  service  from  a  young  business  man,  whose  point  of  view 
was  detached  and  somewhat  critical.  He  said  that  the  mission- 
aries were  by  far  the  most  powerful  foreign  influence  in 
China — including  governmental  and  commercial  representa- 
tives^— because  they  went  everywhere  and  could  bring  their 
message  direct  to  the  people  in  all  the  smaller  communities. 
This  served  to  confirm  the  contention  of  the  missionary  leaders 
that  Christianity — emphasizing,  of  course,  the  native  Chris- 
tian churches — has  today  the  strongest  form  of  nation-wide 
organization  to  be  found  in  China.  The  government  provides 
no  national  solidarity — with  North  and  South  in  an  apparent 
deadlock,  both  governments  under  the  domination  of  a  miser- 
able soldiery,  business  enterprise  subject  to  destructive  exac- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  officials,  the  farmers  and  village  folk 
everywhere  distracted  by  being  left  a  prey  to  robbers. 

By  a  curious  irony  the  most  powerful  provincial  governor 
is  a  graduate  from  a  considerable  career  as  a  bandit ;  and  he 
seems  to  represent  the  prevailing  type.  There  are,  however, 
two  governors,  one  to  the  north  and  one  to  the  south  who  have 
caught  a  new  vision,  and  are  praised  on  all  hands  for  their 
educational  and  economic  reforms.  In  a  few  cities  also  the 
officials  are  undertaking  broad  progressive  policies  with  a 
downright  realism  that  is  almost  startling.  In  Canton  the  old 
wall  has  been  torn  down  and  a  fine,  broad  circumferential 
thoroughfare  is  being  built  upon  which  a  trolley  line  will  out- 
race  rickshaws  and  sedan  chairs — the  only  present  vehicles — 
and  motor  trucks  will  begin  to  lift  the  unconscionable  coolie 
burden.  A  broad  cross-thoroughfare  is  being  cut  through  the 
most  closely  packed  section  of  the  old  city.  The  noisome 
canals  will  continue  one  of  their  present  functions  as  sewers 
after  being  bridged  over  continuously  for  use  as  streets. 
While  I  was  in  Canton  a  fire  consumed  some  two  hundred 
shops.  The  owners  received  notice  the  next  morning  that  in 
rebuilding  they  would  be  required  to  set  back  their  fronts  so 
as  to  provide  for  a  sixty-foot  street,  instead  of  one  about  twenty. 
In  reply  to  a  suggestion  that  an  educational  policy  to  de- 
velop public  opinion  might  be  desirable,  one  was  waved  aside 
beyond  the  possibility  of  question — the  people  were  too  ignor- 
ant to  understand ;  sometime  they  would  appreciate  what  was 
being  done  for  them;  in  any  case  it  was  wholly  unnecessary 
to  consult  them.  This  will  suggest  to  the  American  mind 
that  as  long  as  the  cities  are  ruled  by  officials  representing  a 
central  military  government,  the  Chinese  "  republic  "  has  some 
distance  to  go. 

It  is  clear  that  the  task  of  actually  educating  people  to  higher 
specific  standards  of  living  and  of  life  must  be  done  chiefly 
through  voluntary  effort,  and  with  new  types  of  leadership 
from  without.  There  are  several  directions  in  which  repre- 
sentatives of  American  social  work  could  make  contributions 
that  might  well  be  of  historic  importance  to  the  China  which 


1  China's  Social  Challenge  :  the  Survey  for  September  8,  1917,  October 
13,  1917,  December  15,  1917  and  September  7.  1918. 


may  be  a  dominating  figure  in  the  world  within  a  generation  or 
two. 

In  the  first  enthusiasm  which  followed  the  revolution,  con- 
siderable interest  was  aroused  in  the  improvement  of  the  pub- 
lic institutions  for  the  dependent  and  delinquent  groups.  In 
not  a  few  instances,  missionaries  have  been  called  in  to  advise 
and  help  in  this  process;  and  there  is  real  readiness  for  sug- 
gestion and  initiative  out  of  the  best  western  experience  in 
these  directions. 

In  Peking  and  several  other  cities  the  situation  is  ripening 
to  the  point  where  die  type  of  charity  organization  which  is 
not  held  too  closely  to  the  problem  of  poverty  could  easily 
be  brought  into  being;  and  would  soon  accomplish  results  that 
would  wiri  the  allegiance  of  the  practical,  generous  Chinese 
mind.  The  Christian  forces  in  this  case  would  join  hands  with 
all  other  people  of  good-will;  and  the  executive  staff,  which 
should  on  all  accounts  be  definitely  in  sympathy  with  Christi- 
anity, would  not  be  in  any  official  way  attached  to  it. 

Similarly  the  way  is  open  for  comprehensive  city  programs 
of  neighborhood  organization. 

The  splendid  medical  college  in  Peking  provided  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  is  to  take  the  lead  in  the  thorough 
training  of  physicians,  and  will  emphasize  public  health  work 
and  medical  social  service.  The  medical  missionaries  greatly 
desire  such  reenforcement  as  will  enable  them  to  reach  out 
in  this  direction.  The  larger,  more  coherent,  city  program 
among  the  missionaries,  and  including  the  Chinese  churches, 
will  serve  to  create  the  structure  for  a  community  health  serv- 
ice; and  a  few  experienced  specialists  from  America  in  this 
field  would  find  an  immeasurable  opportunity  and  meet  with 
steady  and  increasing  reenforcement. 

A  carefully  studied  recreational  program  in  relation  to  home 
and  neighborhood,  profoundly  significant  at  home,  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  for  China,  and  is  so  understood  by  her 
younger  leaders.  The  Chinese  home  in  all  grades  is  gravely 
lacking  in  every  resource  of  happy  fellowship.  The  men 
never  think  of  the  women  of  their  families  as  companions,  or 
of  inviting  men  friends  to  meet  them.  There  are  certain  pro- 
fessions of  women  to  whom  men  always  turn  for  entertain- 
ment. There  are  no  wholesome  centers  for  neighborly  ac- 
quaintance and  association.  In  a  few  cities  certain  large  as- 
sembly halls  have  been  provided;  but  it  remains  true  that  the 
possibility  of  that  positive  fulfilment  of  emotion  through  whole- 
some sociability  upon  which  a  sound  moral  balance  so  largely 
depends  is  almost  wholly  lacking.  Our  own  healthy  tradition 
as  to  association  between  the  sexes,  and  the  great  gains  that 
have  been  made  of  recent  years  in  the  intelligent  release  of  the 
spirit  of  gaiety,  should  be,  with  all  due  discrimination,  imparted 
to  China.  Missionaries  of  wholesome  play  in  mixed  company 
would  meet  a  pathetically  eager  reception  from  the  educated 
young  men  and  women,  who  have  begun,  as  by  a  new  revela- 
tion, to  realize  the  emancipation  and  exaltation  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  combined  chivalry  and  unrestraint. 

The  labor  question  in  China  offers  a  fascinating  field  for 
study  of  a  medieval  guild  system  which  must  somehow  be 
reshaped  to  meet  coming  modern  needs.  Standards  of  factory 
labor  must  depend  on  a  sufficiently  adequate  government  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  elementary  labor  legislation  and  com- 
pulsory education.  But  the  factory  is  and  for  long  will  be  only 
a  minutely  fractional  phase  of  Chinese  industry.  The  vast, 
crude  but  dynamic  guild  formation  is  what  should  receive  the 
great  emphasis  of  attention  on  the  part  of  students  of  the  labor 
question  in  China.  What  a  field  for  first-hand  sociological  ex- 
plorers and  constructors! 

Laggard  standards  of  sexual  morality  are  probably  the  chief 
aggressive  cause  of  all  that  is  backward  in  Chinese  civilization. 
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But  the  time  has  arrived  when  thoughtful  and  responsible 
Chinese  leaders,  reenforced  by  enlightened  and  downright  mis- 
sionaries, are  fully  ready  to  enter  upon  just  such  campaigns 
of  education — preparatory  to  action  by  the  better  government 
of  the  future — as  have  already  wrought  so  large  a  result  at 
home.  Is  it  not  possible  that  some  of  those  who  have  been  our 
American  leaders,  or  their  understudies,  could  feel  the  call  to 
carry  their  message  to  this  field  of  tragic  need,  of  waking  readi- 
ness for  action? 

The  fight  against  opium  is  not  yet  fully  won.  England,  the 
United  States  and  Japan  are  all  responsible  for  considerable 
shipments  of  morphine  into  China;  and  some  governors  are 
actually  encouraging  poppy  cultivation.  There  is  as  yet  no 
indication  of  the  threatened  American  brewers'  invasion  of 
China ;  but  Japan  is  fully  making  up  for  any  such  lack.  While 
alcoholism  docs  not  express  itself  so  crudely  as  in  western 
countries,  medical  testimony  shows  that  it  is  a  sufficiently 
threatening  evil.  In  these  directions,  America,  which  found 
encouragement  in  abolishing  the  liquor  trade  from  the  result 
of  the  Chinese  revolution  in  suppressing  the  use  of  opium, 
should  be  ready  to  lend  all  needed  force  for  clearing  these 
abominations  from  the  path  of  this  oldest  and  youngest  of 
civilized  peoples. 

Today  the  test  of  any  far-reaching  motive  in  democracy  is 
in  its  international  sense  and  urgency.  It  is  not  without  its 
sting  to  the  structural  social  worker  that  revolutionary  social- 
ism is  so  strongly  animated  by  its  "  woe  is  me  "  in  its  outlook 
upon  the  whole  world. 


And  the  American  social  worker  would  go  to  face  the  Orient 
in  all  humility  and  yet  with  a  certain  new  confidence  in  the 
fact  that,  during  the  past  decade  or  two,  by  abolishing  the 
drink  evil,  greatly  restricting  prostitution,  creating  a  system 
for  meeting  poverty  and  distress,  laying  the  lines  of  a  national 
health  policy  and  a  national  system  of  vocational  education, 
and  bringing  forward  an  ever-widening  tendency  toward 
neighborly  good-fellowship  and  mutual  aid,  our  country  had 
been  bringing  to  reality  and  actual  performance  some  of  the 
human  promise  of  Christian  civilization. 

The  large  result  of  intelligent  social  work  is  now  set  to 
come  off  a  generation  hence  and  in  gains  nation-wide.  Al- 
ready it  would  be  found  that  a  surprising  proportion  of  it  all 
is  nowadays  entered  upon  deliberately  with  just  such  far- 
sighted  knowledge  and  purpose.  Under  the  all-pervading 
stimulus  of  the  new  internationalism,  social  work,  like  every 
other  big  phase  of  American  life,  must  respond  to  calls  still 
more  distant,  in  terms  not  only  of  interest  but  of  characteristic 
action.  Such  action  will  be  drawn  out  by  the  elemental,  his- 
tory-making appeal  of  present-day  China,  which,  for  instance, 
makes  Peking  only  less  emotionally  stirring  as  a  world  capital 
than  are  London  and  Paris.  It  must  be  increasingly  urged  on 
by  the  realization  of  what  is  coming  to  be  an  economic  axiom, 
that  looking  two  generations  ahead  the  whole  intervening  labor 
of  Western  civilization  may  prove  to  be  in  vain  and  fruitless 
if  China  has  not  absorbed  its  essential  standards  of  living  and 
of  life. 

Singapore,   1920. 


Attacking  Defective  Nutrition 

By  Bailey  B.  Burritt 

GENERAL  DIRECTOR,  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION   FOR  IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR 


EVERY  organization  that  is  doing  serious  preventive 
work  in  public  health  is  confronted  inevitably  with 
the  necessity  of  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  de- 
fective nutrition.  We  are  being  told  more  and  more 
that  tuberculosis  and  other  serious  acute  and  chronic  ailments 
all  too  frequently  have  their  origin  in  our  failure  to  provide 
the  human  system  with  a  suitable  well-balanced  supply  of  food. 
New  York  as  a  community  has  passed  through  the  stage 
of  alarm  cries  of  thousands  of  starving  children.  These  cries 
of  alarm  have  perhaps  been  useful  in  directing  popular  atten- 
tion to  this  subject.  New  York  has  also  passed  through  the 
era  when  the  chief  emphasis  was  upon  defective  nutrition  as 
having  its  sole  origin  in  poverty.  It  is  now  settling  down  to 
the  clear  conviction  that  while  poverty  may  frequently  be  a 
contributing  factor,  ignorance  of  the  elementary  problems  of 
feeding  and  of  the  relation  of  suitable  feeding  to  physique  is 
the  most  steadily  resisting  factor  in  the  situation. 

The  school  lunch  as  a  panacea  has  been  a  favorite;  gradu- 
ally and  steadily  the  community  is  coming  to  realize  that  while 
hot  and  inexpensive  school  lunches  are  a  very  useful  and  de- 
sirable part  of  the  work  of  the  public  schools  and  should  be 
available  wherever  children  are  deprived  of  the  possibility  of 
securing  a  hot,  nourishing  lunch,  the  problem  of  defective 
nutrition  is  not  completely  solved  by  the  establishment  of  a 
school  lunch  system,  important  as  that  may  be. 

Nutrition  clinics,  or  nutrition  classes,  are  the  present  panacea 
in  the  minds  of  many.  So  varied  are  the  conceptions  of  what 
a  nutrition  class  is  and  can  do  that  we  must  go  through  a 
period  s.f  experimentation  in  this  field  before  we  shall  be  able 
to  judge  what  permanent  results  the  nutrition  class  or  clinic 
can   afford.      The   Association   for   Improving   the   Condition 


of  the  Poor,  which  is  always  willing  to  indulge  in  any  panacea 
to  the  extent  of  trying  out  in  a  wholly  frank  rind  open-minded 
manner  anything  that  seems  to  offer  possibilities,  has  been 
engaged  in  experimenting  with  a  direct  attack  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  defective  nutrition.  It  has  been  impressed  with  the 
fact  thus  far  in  its  work,  that  the  class  or  clinic,  while  very 
useful  in  the  attack  upon  defective  nutrition,  is,  as  it  were, 
an  incidental  feature  of  the  attack;  that  the  attack,  if  it  is 
to  be  really  preventive  in  character,  must  be  made  upon  a 
group  of  children  who  are  too  young  for  the  class  method  of 
treatment;  that  it  is  a  job  which  has  to  do  with  individual 
children  and  individual  homes;  and  that  the  chief  emphasis 
must  be  placed  upon  the  home.  The  class,  to  be  sure,  for 
children  that  are  of  school  age  is  a  very  useful  auxiliary  means 
of  securing  results.    The  main  results,  however,  depend  upon : 

1.  A  careful  examination  by  a  physician  skilled  in  dealing  with 
children. 

2.  Intensive  and  regular  work  with  the  mother  and  the  child  in 
their  home,  including  in  the  program  at  least  a  weekly  weighing  of 
the  child  and  at  least  a  weekly  visit  to  the  home,  and  including 
keeping  the  results  continuously  before  the  physician  for  his  advice 
and  help,  and  bringing  the  child  itself  to  the  physician  for  further 
examination  and  attention  whenever  there  are  indications  that  such 
examination  is  needed. 

The  defective  nutritional  work  which  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  is 
undertaking  at  the  present  time  is  an  integral  part  of  a  larger 
child  health  preventive  program  which  the  association  is 
carrying  out  in  a  population  of  about  40,000  in  a 
district  bounded  by  Canal  and  Houston  streets  and 
the  Bowery  and  Broadway.  [See  the  Survey  for 
December  27,  19 19,  p.  313.]  In  this  work  the  A. 
I.  C.  P.  has  endeavored  to  develop  a  well-rounded  child 
health   preventive   program   on   an    intensive   basis.     It    aims 
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to  give  prenatal  instruction  to  all  expectant  mothers  in 
the  district,  to  see  that  suitable  arrangements  are  made  for 
the  birth  of  the  child,  to  give  post-natal  instruction,  to  secure 
a  periodical  medical  examination  and  weighing  of  the  children 
of  the  district,  to  address  itself  intensively  to  the  problem  of 
removing  physical  defects  that  are  discovered  by  the  medical 
examination  and  to  carry  on  general  educational  activities  in 
the  home,  looking  toward  the  prevention  of  the  development 
of  physical  defects.  To  carry  out  this  work  it  has  been  obliged 
to  establish  a  medical  clinic  for  the  examination  of  well 
children,  to  develop  a  prophylactic  dental  program  which  aims 
to  clean  the  mouths  of  all  of  the  children  in  all  of  the  first  five 
grades  of  this  district  twice  a  year  by  trained  dental  hygienista 
and  to  make  necessary  prophylactic  fillings  where  needed,  and 
to  take  other  steps  to  provide  preventive  facilities  where  none 
exist  but  depending  on  existing  facilities  for  treatment  inso» 
far  as  they  already  exist  or  can  be  coaxed  into  existence. 

Readjustment  of  Food  Habits 
After  the  obvious  defects,  which  were  discovered  by  med- 
ical examination  and  which  were,  relatively  speaking, 
easily  removable,  had  been  given  attention  by  the  nurse  and  the 
child  had  been  taken  to  the  special  clinic  or  hospital  for  treat- 
ment or  operation,  as  the  case  might  be,  there  was  still  a  con- 
siderable group  of  children  that  the  physician  sifted  out  that 
were  decidedly  subnormal  in  weight  for  height  and  age,  that 
showed  poor  muscular  condition  and  were  pale  in  color — in 
other  words,  a  group  of  children  who  had  the  symptoms 
that  might  properly  class  them  as  children  with  defective  nu- 
trition. The  defective  nutritional  work  is  done  with  both 
children  of  school  age  and  of  pre-school  age,  although  the  em- 
phasis is  increasingly  put  upon  the  pre-school  child. 

The  association  realized  that  this  was  primarily  a  problem 
involving  readjustment  of  food  habits.  It,  therefore,  ar- 
ranged to  put  this  work  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  dietitians 
who  had  either  had  or  were  given  experience  in  dealing  with 
family  problems.  The  procedure  begins  with  a  careful  medi- 
cal examination.  The  dietitian  follows  that  with  a  visit  to 
the  home.  The  weight  condition  of  the  child  "is  carried  graphi- 
cally into  the  homes  through  the  means  of  a  small  chart  which 
portrays  the  position  of  the  child  with  relation  to  the  normal 
child,  in  accordance  with  methods  now  quite  generally  em- 
ployed. A  record  is  made  of  the  actual  food  habits  of  the 
child,  the  home  is  visited  at  least  once  a  week  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  up  the  food  and  other  health  habits,  and  these 
results  are  carefully  recorded  each  week.  The  child  is  also 
weighed  on  each  visit. 

Working  this  out  as  a  practical  measure  was  somewhat  of  a 
problem.  It  seemed  well  nigh,  if  not  altogether,  impossible 
to  secure  enough  interest  on  the  part  of  the  parent  in  this 
congested  Italian  district  to  persuade  her  to  leave  her  home 
work  to  take  the  child  to  any  clinic  or  class  once  a  week.  It 
seemed  more  practical  and  more  economical  to  take  the  worker 
to  the  home.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  pre-school  group 
where  the  very  age  of  the  child  was  a  bar  to  securing  the  com- 
petitive advantages  of  the  class  method.  To  weigh  the  child 
in  the  home,  however,  required  a  scale  and  the  association  spent 
considerable  time  before  it  succeeded  in  discovering  a  scale 
that  was  sufficiently  light  to  combine  the  qualities  of  weighing 
accurately , and  of  being  sufficiently  light  to  be  carried  readily 
by  the  visiting  dietitian. 

For  the  most  part  children  with  whom  the  association  under- 
takes to  do  intensive  work  are  continued  for  a  period  of  six- 
teen weeks,  and  longer  if  conditions  warrant  and  if  the 
physician  decides  that  it  will  be  helpful.  Other  factors  than 
weight,  of  course,  enter  the  decision  as  to  when  the  child 
should  be  discontinued  from  intensive  work.  Even  with  great 
improvement  in  the  weight  condition  of  the  child,  it  would 


not  be  dropped  from  intensive  work  if  it  still  had  a  large 
score  of  uncorrected  food  habits.  The  judgment  of  the  phy- 
sician as  to  the  improvement  of  the  child  should  also  be  an 
essential  factor  in  determining  when  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  continue  the  intensive  work. 

After  the  intensive  work  is  discontinued,  the  child  is  then 
kept  under  observation  to  this  extent.  The  home  is  revisited 
within  a  month  and  at  stated  times  after  the  intensive  work  is 
dropped.  The  child  is  reweighed  and  its  general  condition 
observed  and  inquiry  is  made  with  regard  to  the  degree  to 
which  it  has  kept  up  its  improved  food  habits.  In  this  way, 
the  child  is  kept  under  observation  for  a  period  of  at  least 
twelve  months  from  the  time  that  it  first  became  a  case  re- 
ceiving active  attention. 

The  class  method  is  very  incidental  in  the  program;  the 
chief  emphasis  is  on  the  individual  child  and  its  mother.  Fre- 
quently the  visits  to  the  home  involve  the  necessity  of  making 
actual  demonstrations  of  the  method  of  cooking  cereal  or  pre- 
paring other  dishes  which  seem  essential  to  securing  a  corrected 
diet  and  food  habit.  No  relief  is  given.  The  work  is  solely 
educational. 

Some  preliminary  results  in  this  work  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  facts:  Whereas  in  a  group  of  normal  children  we 
would  have  expected  the  median  to  have  grouped  itself  about 
the  100  per  cent  point — in  other  words,  the  average  expected 
gain  of  children  of  that  height  and  age — the  median  of  actual 
gain  for  a  group  of  sixty-two  children  who  were  carried  for 
a  period  of  at  least  sixteen  weeks,  is  at  the  175  per  cent  point. 
No  children  lost  weight.  Twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren, however,  gained  less  than  the  average  expected  gain  of 
children  of  their  height  and  age.  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the 
children  gained  more  than  the  average  expected  gain  and 
their  percentages  of  gain  varied  from  the  normal  expected 
gain  to  200  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  normal  expected  gain, 
a  few  scattering  cases  even  gaining  more  than  200  per  cent 
in  excess  of  the  normal. 

A  second  group  of  fifty-four  children,  which  differed  from 
the  first  only  in  the  fact  that  work  with  them  was  begun  at  a.1 
little  different  period  of  the  year,  shows  similar  results.  None 
of  these  children  lost  weight,  13  per  cent  of  them  gained 
weight,  but  less  than  the  normal  expected  gain,  and  87  per 
cent  gained  more  than  the  average  expected  gain,  their  gains 
ranging  all  the  way  from  the  normal  expected  gain  to  1 75  per 
cent  above  the  normal  expected  gain,  with  a  few  scattering 
cases  ranging  even  above  this  figure.  The  median  for  this 
group  is  about  220  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  median  of 
this  group  is  about  120  per  cent  gain  above  that  of  the  average 
expected  gain  of  children  of  this  height  and  age. 

Similarly  in  a  third  group  of  pre-school  children,  in  whic 
there  were  sixty-one  children,  the  same  results  were  obtaine 
Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  children  gained,  but  gained  le 
than  the  normal  weight,  whereas  67  per  cent  gained  mor 
than  the  normal  expected  gain.     One  child  lost  weight.    The 
median  of  this  group  is  found   at  the   159  per  cent  poi: 
which  means  that  the  median  gain  for  the  group  is  59 
cent  above  that  of  the  normal  expected  gain. 

This  gives  in  brief  and  concise  form  the  very  prelimina 
results  which  we  are  able  thus  far  to  summarize.  It  dc 
not,  however,  take  into  account  any  other  factor  in  measi 
ing  results  than  that  of  improvement  in  weight  for  heig 
and  age. 

Quite  as  striking  as  this  improvement  is  the  improveme 
in  the  muscular  condition  and  in  the  color  and  general  cor 
dition  of  the  child.     It  has,  however,  been  much  more  di: 
ficult  to  summarize  in  accurate  measurable  form  these  othe 
less  tangible  but  exceedingly  important  gains. 
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The  numbers  of  children  with  which  we  have  dealt  for  a 
long  enough  period  to  be  able  to  include  them  in  these  sum- 
mary results  is  still  too  limited  to  speak  with  any  degree  of 
confidence  as  to  the  final  value  of  this  work.  We  must  con- 
tinue it  for  a  period  of  years  until  we  have  a  large  enough  . 
group  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  assurance.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  perfect  our  methods  on  the  basis  of  experience.  We 
must  establish  more  rigid  controls  for  measuring  what  hap- 
pens to  children  with  these  same  defects  when  nothing  is 
done.  We  must  also  have  a  large  enough  group  to  make 
6ure  that  we  are  eliminating  seasonal  factors  and  other  fac- 
tors which  may  easily  enter,  complicating  a  simple  statement 
of  results. 

We  shall  be  able  to  speak  later,  I  trust,  with  some  definite- 
ness  as  to  what  happens  to  children  after  this  intensive  work 
has  been  done.  For  the  time  being,  because  of  the  newness 
of  the  work  and  the  limited  number  of  children  which  have 
been  dealt  with,  I  must  confine  myself  to  a  very  small  group, 
too  small  to  draw  anything  from  other  than  very  tentative 
conclusions.  One  group  of  eighteen  children,  with  whom  we 
had  done  intensive  work  for  sixteen  weeks  and  for  whom 
during  the  succeeding  sixteen  weeks  no  intensive  work  had 
been  done,  showed  during  the  sixteen  weeks  of  intensive  work 
an  average  gain  of  69  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  normal  ex- 
pected gain.  During  the  succeeding  sixteen  weeks  they 
showed  a  gain  of  26  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  normal  expected 
gain.  Still  another  group  of  eleven  children  with  whom 
intensive  work  had  been  done  showed,  during  a  period  of 
weeks  ranging  from  thirty-two  to  forty-four,  during  which 
no  intensive  work  was  done,  an  actual  gain  of  133  per  cent, 
.  as  compared  with  an  expected  gain  of  100  per  cent.  A  third 
group  of  only  seven  children  whose  weight  records  were 
secured  at  periods  ranging  from  forty-four  to  sixty-three 
weeks  after  the  close  of  the  intensive  work — in  other  words, 
children  who  had  been,  for  a  period  of  approximately  one 
year,  without  intensive  work — showed  an  actual  gain  of  154 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  an  expected  gain  of  100  per  cent. 

What  is  the  Defective  Nutrition  Child? 

These  groups  are  too  small  for  drawing  conclusions.  They 
are  merely  suggestive.  I  cite  them,  however,  to  show 
that  apparently  the  preliminary  evidence  tends  to  indicate 
that  intensive  educational  work  of  this  character  has  an  in- 
fluence that  extends  well  beyond  the  period  in  which  the 
intensive  work  is  done.  It  does  not  secure  an  immediately 
and  rapidly  stimulated  result  to  be  followed  in  turn  by  a 
considerable  slump  when-  the  educational  work  is  discon- 
tinued. These  children  not  only  continue  to  gain,  but  con- 
tinue to  gain  more  rapidly  than  the  normal  expected  gain. 

I  would  refer  at  this  point,  however,  to  the  fact  that  I 
believe  that  the  data  which  I  have  just  presented  are  very 
conservative  because  of  this  fact.  The  standard  of  weight 
or  height  and  age  which  has  been  used  throughout  this  work, 
as  been  the  normal  standard  for  American  children  as 
orked  out  by  Burke,  Boaz,  Porter,  Holt  and  others.  Such 
data  as  exist  for  Italian  children  indicate  that  the  normal 
for  Italian  children  is  less  than  that  for  American  children. 
Over  90  per  cent  of  all  the  children  with  whom  this  work 
has  been  done  have  been  Italian  children.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  state  that  I  believe  the  data  which  have  just 
been  presented  are  conservative. 

Before  much  greater  progress  can  be  made  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  defective  nutrition  with  children,  it  is  inevit- 
ably necessary  that  our  pediatricians  should  begin  to  develop 
the  basis  for  a  more  standardized  diagnosis  of  nutritional  dif- 


ficulties. There  is,  in  my  judgment,  too  great  a  tendency  for 
everyone  in  the  nutritional  field  to  assume  that  because  a 
child  is  10  per  cent  or  7  per  cent  or  some  other  per  cent 
under  weight  for  height  and  age,  it  necessarily  has  defective 
nutrition.  We  were  interested  in  taking  one  school  class  and 
in  checking  up  this  one  factor.  We  found  that  in  a  class 
of  ninety-five  children,  thirty-seven  children  might  be  said  to 
be  free  from  defective  nutrition  because  they  were  either 
normal  in  weight  for  height  and  age  or  over-normal,  and 
because  in  addition  they  did  not  show  any  signs  of  defective 
nutrition  to  the  physician  who  examined  them.  Another 
group  of  thirty-one,  although  by  the  weight  for  height  and 
age  standard  subnormal,  the  percentages  below  normal  vary- 
ing from  o  to  7  per  cent,  yet  were  found,  all  of  them,  by 
the  physician  to  have  sufficient  signs  of  defective  nutri- 
tion to  place  them  in  either  nutritional  group  3  or  group 
4,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  standards  used  by  the 
Health  Department  of  New  York  city.  In  other  words, 
the  standard  of  weight  for  height  and  age  and  the  physician's 
examination  agree  in  one  group  of  thirty-seven  children  that 
were  above  normal  weight  and  in  another  group  of  thirty- 
one  children  that  were  below  normal  weight,  but  less  than 
7  per  cent  below.  There  were,  however,  26  children  out 
of  the  class  of  94  that  were  put  in  the  defective  nutrition 
group  by  the  physician.  Seven  of  these  would  have  been  in 
the  defective  nutrition  group  as  a  result  of  the  application 
of  the  weight  for  height  and  age  standard.  The  remainder 
would  not  have  been  put  in  this  group  except  as  they  were 
put  in  as  a  result  of  the  physician's  examination.  It  is  sig- 
nificant further  that  two  of  these  children  who  were  put  in 
the  defective  nutrition  group  as  a  result  of  the  physician's 
examination  were  respectively  10  per  cent  and  12  per  cent, 
above  normal  in  weight  for  their  height  and  age.  It  is  also 
significant  that  two  children  that  were  not  put  in  this  group 
by  the  physician's  examination  were  shown  to  be,  by  their 
weight  for  height  and  age  record,  9  per  cent  and  12  per  cent 
respectively  below  weight. 

There  is  a  great  need  of  perfection  of  standards  on  what 
the  defective  nutrition  child  is.  There  is  still  too  much  of 
a  variation  among  physicians  themselves  in  their  rating  of 
children  for  nutritional  conditions  to  make  it  possible  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  certainty  that  we  would  like.  There  is  still 
too  little  accurate  definition  of  the  conditions  or  symptoms 
which  together  might  be  considered  to  make  up  a  case  of 
defective  nutrition  which  should  receive  special  intensive  at- 
tention at  the  hands  of  the  public  health  physician,  the  public 
health  nurse,  or  the  public  health  dietitian. 

While  this  work  is  not  offered  as  a  panacea  against  all  ill- 
nesses, we  do  have  confidence  that  it  has  useful  possibilities. 
We  are  certain  that  these  possibilities  are  worth  exploring 
still  more  carefully,  and  we  have  felt  that  if  our  programs 
are  sufficiently  elastic  to  take  advantage  of  experience  in  this 
field  we  shall  be  able  to  perfect  the  attack  on  defective  nutri- 
tion through  a  better  standardization  of  the  diagnosis  of  de- 
fective nutrition  and  through  a  perfected  technique  of  deal- 
ing with  such  cases  as  are  suitably  diagnosed  finally  to  de- 
velop an  instrument  of  preventive  public  health  which  will 
be  an  able  ally  to  the  milk  station  and  all  it  has  signified 
for  the  period  of  infancy,  and  an  able  ally  to  other  effective 
facilities  which  are  being  developed  in  the  field  of  child 
health.  What  we  need  now  to  guard  against  is  mushroom 
growths,  excessive  claims,  propaganda  exploitation,  and  loose 
methods  which  may  easily  discourage  the  thinking  community 
from  rallying  behind  what  is  good  and  effective  in  this  pro- 
gram. 
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Jewish  Unmarried  Mothers 

LOUISE  WATERMAN  WISE'S  article  Mothers  in 
Name,  in  the  Survey  for  March  20,  on  the  Jewish  un- 
married mother  problem,  ought  not  to  be  dropped  without 
comment.  Adoption  may  be  the  best  solution  when  the 
mother  is  extremely  young,  helpless,  and  otherwise  unfit  to 
care  for  her  baby.  But  whether  adoption  should  be  advocated 
in  general,  on  the  ground  that  it  offers  greater  opportunity 
to  the  child  than  the  average  unmarried  mother  can  give, 
is  debatable. 

For  one  who  has  for  many  years  closely  watched  the  Jewish 
unmarried  mother  in  her  struggle  to  support  her  child,  and 
has  seen  the  child  "  whipped  from  pillar  to  post,"  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  argue  against  adoption,  which  seemingly  offers  an 
easy  solution  to  the  much  complicated  problem.  There  would 
seem  to  be  little  choice  as  to  which  picture,  as  they  are  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Wise,  is  more  desirable:  that  of  the  "  unloved 
and  unwelcome  "  child  whom  the  mother  leaves  "  without 
a  sigh,"  or  that  of  the  child  under  the  adoptive  parents,  with 
all  the  opportunities  that  the  new  surroundings  bring. 

But  are  these  two  contrasting  pictures  typical?  The  re- 
sults of  our  work  at  the  Lakeview  Home  on  Staten  Island 
do  not  justify  such  conclusions.  In  those  cases  where  adop- 
tion was  resorted  to,  most  mothers  felt  deep  pangs  of  suffer- 
ing equal  to  those  married  mothers  would  feel  under  the 
same  circumstances.  To  quote  from  a  letter  recently  re- 
ceived : 

Do  you  suppose  that  you  could  write  to  the  people  who  have  my 
baby  so  that  they  would  let  me  see  him?  You  know  that  I  did  not 
really  want  to  give  him  away,  but  was  forced  to  do  it  because  I 
could  not  support  him  and  myself.  I  will  try  and  save  up  some 
money  and  come  to  New  York  so  that  I  could  see  him  at  least  once. 

This  girl  is  only  a  youngster  of  sixteen  and  a  half,  and 
the  oldest  of  six  children.  Her  father  is  running  a  small 
shoe-repairing  shop  out  of  town,  where  the  parents  settled 
after  the  girl's  discharge  from  the  home.  She  herself  is  em- 
ployed in  a  small  department  store,  earning  very  little,  and 
her  savings  to  come  to  New  York  would  probably  come  out 
of  her  lunch  money. 

That  the  mothers  love  their  babies  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  over  80  per  cent  keep  their  children  in  the  face  of  all 
odds,  and  in  spite  of  the  self-sacrifice  which  the  supporting 
of  a  child  entails.  Their  love  and  devotion  to  their  babies 
is  little  short  of  amazing.  "  My  baby  shouldn't  miss  any- 
thing while  I  am  alive,"  is  a  remark  frequently  heard,  and 
one  that  is  frequently  lived  up  to. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  Child  Adoption  Committee,  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  mother  when  she  is  most  helpless, 
in  the  hospital  perhaps,  with  no  helping  hand  offered  to  her, 
should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mother  is  willing  to 
give  up  her  baby  "  without  a  sigh."  It  is  equally  true  that 
the  state  of  mind  of  each  of  the  mothers  we  know  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  atmosphere  of  our  Home,  which  recognizes 
the  natural  human  impulse  of  motherhood,  and  uses  it  for 
regeneration.  The  emphasis  laid  by  the  Home  on  the  in- 
creased responsibility  which  motherhood  imposes  on  her,  and 
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her  duty  to  do  well  so  that  she  may  be  a  credit  to  her  child, 
is  the  underlying  principle  of  our  work.  To  remove  the 
child  is  to  remove  the  only  incentive  toward  the  upbuilding 
of  the  mother's  moral  character. 

If  we  have  no  right  to  sacrifice  the  child  for  the  mother, 
are  we  so  sure  that  we  have  the  right  to  sacrifice  the  mother 
for  the  child?     This  is  not  easily  answered. 

It  is  true  that  most  unmarried  mothers  cannot  earn 
enough  to  provide  a  home  for  the  baby;  but  this  is  no  argu- 
ment for  adoption.  It  is  rather  for  the  state  to  step  in  and 
make  it  possible  for  every  mother,  married  or  unmarried, 
to  carry  out  her  natural  function  in  the  caring  for  her 
child.  This  phase  of  the  problem  is  purely  economic,  and 
applies  equally  to  hundreds  of  widows  who  do  not  come 
under  the  widows'  pension  act,  as  well  as  to  deserted  women. 

The  real  solution  of  the  unmarried  mother  problem  must 
not  be  the  negative  one  of  separating  the  mother  from  the 
child,  but  must  possess  the  constructive  force  of  educating 
public  sentiment  towards  greater  tolerance  of  the  unmarried 
mother.  Rather  than  evade  the  issue  as  has  been  done  in 
the  past,  society  should  recognize  its  existence  and  meet  it 
in  a  natural  way.  This  can  be  done  only  by  removing  the 
stigma  of  illegitimacy  from  the  child,  and  by  removing,  par- 
tially at  least,  the  burden  of  support  from  the  mother. 

The  view  that  this  would  encourage  illegitimacy  is,  in 
the  writer's  opinion,  shortsighted.  Those  familiar  with  the 
unmarried  mothers  know  full  well  that  their  acts  were  not 
premeditated.  They  were  impulsive,  irresponsible,  or  too 
trustful.  The  more  hardened  type,  or  "  repeater,"  is  usually 
mentally  inferior,  and  there  is  therefore  added  reason  why 
society  should  step  in  to  protect  their  offspring. 

That  public  sentiment  can  be  changed,  if  persistent  effort 
is  made,  is  shown  by  some  of  the  results  of  our  work.  Whereas 
five  years  ago  we  discharged  to  their  families  only  a  little 
over  6  per  cent  of  our  mothers  with  their  babies,  we  are 
now  discharging  nearly  25  per  cent  to  their  families.  This 
is  evidence  of  a  very  striking  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Jewish  family  toward  this  problem — a  change  no  doubt  in 
the  right  direction,  and  one  foreshadowing  a  hopeful  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

The  parents  gradually  enter  into  the  spirit  of  our  work, 
and  seem  to  recognize  the  fundamental  truth  that  the  child 
acts  as  a  rehabilitating  force  on  the  mother.  Once  the  child 
has  been  taken  into  the  family  it  endears  itself  to  them,  and 
instead  of  being  "  unloved  and  unwelcome "  it  becomes  a 
real  member  of  the  family.  A  brother  of  one  of  our  mothers 
recently  wrote : 

Just  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  how  N.  and  her  baby  are  making 
out.  N.  is  working  and  the  baby  is  getting  along  finely.  We  all 
love  him  and  so  he  is  well  taken  care  of. 

These  facts  tell  quite  a  different  story  from  that  brought 
out  by  Mrs.  Wise — that  "  not  in  one  case  out  of  a  thousand  " 
has  a  Jewish  unmarried  mother  a  chance  to  be  taken  into  the 
family  with  her  child.  Her  article  also  takes  it  for  granted 
that  unmarried  mothers  who  keep  their  babies  renounce 
thereby  all  hope  of  marriage.  Of  the  mothers  discharged 
with  their  babies  from  the  Lakeview  Home  during  the  pa 
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five  years  over  43  per  cent  have  married  and  kept  their  babies; 
and  in  the  large  majority  of  cases — about  three-fourths — the 
girls  married  other  men  than  the  fathers  of  their  children. 
Our  experience  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Jewish  senti- 
ment is  slowly  changing,  and  that  the  problem  of  the  Jewish 
unmarried  mother  is  becoming  part  of  the  general  problem 
of  the  unmarried  mother  which  society  has  to  meet. 

Sara  Boudin  Edlin. 

The  Democratic  Community 

BOTH  the  Social  Unit  and  Community  Councils  endeavor 
to  contribute  to  the  orderly  and  effective  solution  of 
fundamental  social  problems  through  the  principle,  the 
method,  and  the  machinery  of  democratic  community  organi- 
zation. The  Community  Councils  lay  down  but  one  essen- 
tial— democratic  citizenship  organization.  The  structure  and 
method  for  carrying  out  this  idea  is  left  largely  to  the  com- 
munity itself  and  varies  of  course  with  communities  and  their 
desires  and  conditions.  The  Social  Unit,  like  the  Community 
Councils,  brings  with  it  the  idea  of  democratic  community 
organization,  but  it  also  brings  a  definite  and  detailed  scheme 
of  organization  structure  to  which  the  community  is  asked 
to  conform. 

The  community  council  idea  calls  for  a  simple,  flexible 
structure  and  method  of  organization  and  a  fairly  rapid  ex- 
tension, district  by  district,  along  the  lines  of  practicability 
and  expediency.  The  social  unit  idea  calls  for  an  intensive 
experiment  with  an  elaborate,  thorough  and  definitely  ciys- 


tallized  form  of  community  organization  within  one  or  an- 
other area. 

The  Community  Councils  are  not  an  illustration  of  com- 
plete community  organization.     They  represent  an  attempt: 

1.  To  carry  out  in  full  one  task  in  the  problem  of  democratic 
community  organization ;  namely,  the  organization  of  the  citizenship 
on  the  basis  of  their  primary  enthusiasms; 

2.  To  create  a  step  by  step  development  of  the  second  problem  of 
community  organization ;  namely,  the  extension  or  creation  of  facili- 
ties for  meeting  community  needs;  and 

3.  To  initiate  the  first  step  in  the  third  problem  of  community 
organization;  namely,  the  coordination,  cooperation,  and  union  of 
agencies,  groups  and  organizations  serving  the  community  through 
an  advisory  council  of  agencies. 

Beyond  this  the  community  council  plan  sets  up  no  hard 
and  fast  line  of  activities  or  form  of  organization;  it  lays 
down  the  elements  of  a  simple  type  of  citizenship  organiza- 
tion and  leaves  it  to  time  and  practical  expediency  to  de- 
termine the  details  of  organization  structure,  the  content 
of  activities  and  services,  and  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
community  union  to  be  brought  about. 

The  Social  Unit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  experiment 
within  a  limited  area  with  a  definitely  crystallized  form  of 
community  organization  that  aims  to  solve  at  once  all  three 
elements  in  the  ultimate  problem  of  community  organization, 
namely,  the  organization  of  the  citizenship;  the  complete 
provision  and  control,  from  the  beginning,  of  all  elements  and 
facilities  involved  in  meeting  some  one  need,  like  health;  and 
the  setting  up,  from  the  beginning,  of  a  fully  organized  com- 
munity union  of  groups  and  agencies. 


COMPARISON  OF  COMMUNITY  COUNCIL  AND  SOCIAL  UNIT 

TN  organisation  technique  and  in  method,  the  Community  Councils  and  the  Social  Unit  present 
fundamentally  opposed  characteristics: 


COMMUNITY  COUNCIL 

1.  Organization  of  the  citizenship  by  neighborhoods  with 
smaller  units  as  practicable  for  particular  programs. 

2.  Citizens  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  primary  enthusi- 
asms and  general  community  interests,  without  regard  to  their 
occupation,  e.g.,  doctors,  lawyers,  nurses,  teachers — if  in- 
terested in  health  work — might  all  be  members  of  the  health 
section  of  the  Community  Council. 

3.  Direct  and  regular  participation  by  citizens  in  the 
wider  neighborhood  affairs  through  the  Community  Council 
of  which  all  are  members,  as  well  as  participation  in  special 
activities  through  membership  in  particular  functional  sections 
of  the  Council. 

4.  Volunteer  leadership  exclusively  except  organizers. 

5.  Utilization  from  the  beginning  of  any  and  all  com- 
munity interests  as  opportune  in  the  organization  of  the 
Councils;  e.g.,  health,  recreation,  education,  consumers' 
interests,  etc. 

6.  Delegated  overhead  (borough  congresses  and  the  city 
parliament)  on  the  basis  of  citizenship  representation  only; 
borough  and  city  overhead  forms  its  own  advisory  board  and 
its  own  functional  committees  as  needed. 

7.  Self-support  in  local  functional  activities  from  the 
beginning,  with  ultimate  self-support  of  the  overhead ;  demon- 
stration of  the  need  before  instituting  the  activity  to  meet 
the  need. 

8.  Especially  close  cooperation  with  governmental  depart- 
ments to  establish  direct  relationship  between  the  people  and 
their  government,  utilizing  and  upbuilding  governmental 
facilities  and  services,  as  well  as  cooperative  endeavor  for 
meeting  the  community  needs. 

9.  Groups,  service  organizations  and  experts  are  utilized 
through  an  advisory  council,  with  functional  subcommittees, 
and  organized  as  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  citizenship 
organizations. 

10.  These  advisory  councils,  with  the  citizen  organizations, 
when  fully  developed,  constitute  in  effect  a  community  union ; 
but  the  advisory  councils  never  participate  in  the  control  of 
the  citizenship  organization. 


SOCIAL    UNIT 

1.  Definite  block  organization  of  the  citizenship  for  all 
purposes. 

2.  Citizens  are  organized  by  occupational  classifications 
which  separate  unit  groups  like  health  into  physicians,  nurses, 
social  workers,  etc. 

3.  Direct  participation  by  the  citizen  in  his  block  and 
group  councils.  Participation  in  the  Citizens'  Council  and 
the  Occupational  Council  is  indirect,  through  the  paid  block 
workers  and  the  paid  group  executives. 

4.  Paid  group  executives  and  paid  block  workers  from 
the  beginning. 

5.  Intensive  laboratory  experimentation  in  one  field  of 
community  endeavor  like  health,  with  possible  extension  of 
the  experiment  to  other  activities. 

6.  No  overhead  service  yet  developed  except  the  promoting 
body  (the  National  Social  Unit  Organization)  ;  future  over- 
head probably  on  basis  of  delegates  from  the  local  occupa- 
tional and  citizens'  councils. 

7.  Local  as  well  as  overhead  costs  shared  by  outside 
contributions,  with  the  hope  of  making  self-support  possible 
after  demonstration  of  the  value  of  the  particular  service 
instituted  in  meeting  a  need. 

8.  Cooperation  with  governmental  agencies  only  in  the 
same  way  as  with  other  organizations,  aiming  ultimately  to 
meet  all  the  needs  of  the  community  out  of  its  own  occupa- 
tional groups. 

9.  Occupational  representatives  are  organized  into  a  co- 
ordinate planning  body,  the  Occupational  Council,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Citizens'  Council. 

10.  Community  union  of  groups  and  agencies  set  up  from 
the  beginning,  and  given  equal  control  with  the  citizenship 
in  the  community  organization. 
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The  primary  value  of  the  Social  Unit  is  that  of  any  ex- 
periment— an  intensive  scientific  demonstration  of  the  validity 
or  falsity  of  the  particular  solution  being  tried  out,  or  of  the 
various  elements  in  that  solution.  Its  social  utility  does  not 
depend  upon  multiplication  of  Social  Units,  but  upon  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  lessons  of  its  experiences  are  made  available 
to  other  community  organization  enterprises.  Its  next  devel- 
opment should  be  an  experiment  in  additional  services  than 
health,  in  connection  with  the  Cincinnati  Unit,  and  under 
other  conditions  than  those  of  the  Cincinnati-Mohawk- 
Brighton  district,  e.g.,  in  a  rural  or  metropolitan  community, 
or  in  a  foreign  neighborhood. 

The  Community  Councils,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  an 
effective  element  in  the  solution  of  social  problems,  need  to 
develop  rapidly  and  extensively  enough  to  appeal  to  the 
popular  imagination  as  a  vehicle  capable  of  really  affecting 
social  conditions. 

The  existence  of  a  few  "  perfect "  Community  Councils 
is  of  little  value  in  the  solution  of  our  current  social  problems. 
A  powerful  union  of  even  semi-developed  Community  Coun- 
cils could  be  a  tremendous  leverage  for  orderly  social  progress. 

The  Community  Council  idea  and  the  Social  Unit  idea 
in  the  main  are  not  contradictory,  but  supplementary.  The 
National  Social  Unit  Organization  and  the  Community 
Councils  supplement  and  aid  each  other  at  least  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways: 

1.  The  intensive  experimental  work  of  the  Social  Unit  within  par- 
ticular functional  activities  has  lessons  of  value  to  the  Community 
Councils  in  their  activities  in  all-round  community  interests;  and 
vice  versa.  This  saves  the  duplication  by  each  organization  of  mis- 
takes made  by  the  other  during  the  pioneer  stages  of  the  work. 

2.  The  possible  utilization  by  each  organization  of  workers  trained 
by  the  other.  - 

3.  Use  of  the  national  facilities  of  the  National  Social  Unit  Or- 
ganization to  make  available  for  New  York  the  experience  and 
results  of  the  community  movement  throughout  the  country  including 
the  Cincinnati  experiment,  as  well  as  to  make  available  to  interested 
groups  and  localities  throughout  the  country  the  experience  and 
results  of  the  Community  Councils  of  New  York. 

Harvey  Leebron. 


Conserving  War-Time  Interest 

HOW  best  to  utilize  for  the  good  of  peace-time  agencies 
the  interest  and  enthusiasm  aroused  in  public  work  dur- 
ing the  years  of  the  war,  has  been  a  much  discussed  problem  in 
Canadian  cities.  The  Charity  Organization  Society  of  Mon- 
treal has  accomplished  something  in  this  direction  by  organiz- 
ing a  Mothers'  Aid  Branch  in  which  fifty-two  volunteer  work- 
ers are  now  active.  Only  three  of  these  volunteers  had  any 
previous  active  connection  with  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety. On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  have  given  service,  some 
overseas  and  others  in  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund  and  Red 
Cross  during  the  years  of  the  war. 

The  province  of  Quebec  has  no  public  system  of  relief  for 
dependent  mothers  and  in  consequence  a  considerable  burden 
of  such  work  falls  on  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
I  Since  the  organization  of  the  Mothers'  Aid  Branch,  all  fam- 
ilies of  widowed  mothers,  or  families  where  the  bread-winner 
has  been  permanently  incapacitated,  who  come  in  receipt  of 
regular  pensions  from  the  C.  O.  S.,  are  turned  over  to  the 
Mothers'  Aid  Branch  after  a  thorough  investigation  has  been 
made  by  a  district  worker.  On  the  basis  of  this  investigation, 
a  pension  is  granted  and  a  friendly  visitor  introduced  to  the 
family  by  the  Mothers'  Aid  Branch,  the  executive  committee 
of  which,  by  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  problems  of  the 
numerous  families,  has  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  a  case 
conference.  The  services  of  a  full  time  trained  worker  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the  executive  committee  and  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Branch  are  studying  the  larger  problems  of  con- 
structive and  preventive  work  which  have  been  brought  to 
notice  as  the  result  of  the  discussion  of  family  problems. 

Following  the  example  of  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund, 
and  in  the  belief  that  each  child  in  the  families  under  the 
care  of  the  Mothers'  Aid  Branch  should  have  the  best  possi- 
ble opportunity  for  development,  arrangements  have  recently 
been  made  to  give  every  child  a  thorough  physical  examina- 
tion. Of  the  eighty-seven  children  examined  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, eighty-four  were  found  to  have  some  complaint  or  trouble 
of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
has  been  entirely  unsuspected  by  the  mother  or  those  visiting 
the  family.  J.  B.  Dawson. 


Specialized  Public  Service 
for  Social  Welfare 

Confidential  Registration  Bureau 

Public  Health  Bureau 

Family  Welfare  Bureau 

Juvenile  Protective  Bureau 

Recreation  Bureau 

Bureau  for  Social  Work  with  Adults    [ 

Co-operative  Store 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations 


Essentials  for 
Efficient  Citizenship 

□     Physical  Health 
Education 
Recreation 
Employment 
Income 

Moral  Responsibility 
Religious  Interest 
Legal  Protection 


THE    CITIZENS     CIRCLE    OF    INTEREST 


Outlined  by  the  Social  Welfare  League  of  Black  Hawk  county,  Iowa,  which  defines  good 
citizenship  as  meaning  "to  become  intelligently  acquainted  with  the  organized  forces  for  social  wel- 
fare and  to  utilise  knowledge  in  service  in  order  to  increase  opportunities  for  the  most  efficient  com- 
munity-wide citizenship." 
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CIVICS 


Conducted  by 
BRUNO  LASKER 


Inter-Racial  Cooperation 

AN  attempt  engineered  in  a  southern  city,  by  southern  peo- 
ple, and  under  the  auspices  of  the  southern  church  to 
increase  inter-racial  cooperation  for  the  solution  of  social 
problems  deserves  recognition.  The  history  of  the  Atlanta 
Plan  begins  with  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Move- 
ment of  some  years  ago.  As  the  final  result  of  this  move- 
ment, in  191 6,  a  committee  of  the  white  churches  known  as 
the  Committee  on  Church  Cooperation  was  founded,  from 
which  were  appointed  annually  representatives  of  the  min- 
istry and  laity  of  each  of  the  evangelical  denominations.  This 
committee  was  divided  into  standing  committees,  one  of 
which  was  the  Committee  on  Racial  Relationships,  and  fre- 
quently but  without  any  definite  affiliation  it  cooperated  with 
the  Negro  ministers  in  specific  undertakings,  holding  joint 
meetings  with  them  when  occasion  seemed  to  demand. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  return  of  the  Negro 
troops,  and  with  constant  rumors  of  riots  actual  and  pend- 
ing in  northern  and  southern  cities  alike,  this  Committee  on 
Church  Cooperation  held  the  first  sectional  conference  of  the 
Inter-Church  World  Movement  in  Atlanta.  Leaders  from 
nine  southern  cities  were  in  attendance  and  after  serious 
deliberation  adopted  as  part  of  their  report  a  broad-minded, 
liberal  statement  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  church  toward  the 
racial  problem.  It  contained  four  definite  statements  of  pol- 
icy. The  first  unqualifiedly  condemned  lynching  and  pledged 
those  present  to  use  their  influence  to  put  a  stop  to  this  "  in- 
excusable crime";  the  second  declared  an  obligation  on  the 
consciences  of  the  churches  to  improve  the  living  conditions 
of  the  Negro  race;  the  third  called  the  attention  of  the  white 
people  to  the  unfair  treatment  which  the  Negroes  received 
in  the  provisions  made  for  public  travel ;  and  the  fourth  stated 
that  the  principle  "  the  smaller  the  ability  to  contribute  to 
the  common  weal,  the  greater  the  need  for  contribution  from 
the  commonwealth  "  applied  to  Negro  education  and  de- 
manded that  the  opportunities  for  development  in  Christian 
civilization  and  education  for  the  Negroes  be  equal  to  those 
for  the  whites. 

This  epoch-making  conference  focussed  the  thought  of  the 
Atlanta  committee  on  their  own  problems,  and  soon  after  it 
was  completed  the  idea  came  to  several  of  the  leaders,  among 
the  most  prominent  of  whom  were  Dr.  Plato  Durham,  dean 
of  Emory  Theological  School;  John  Egan,  an  Atlanta  cap- 
italist and  manufacturer,  and  James  Morton,  secretary  of  the 
Church  Cooperative  Committee,  that  a  similar  committee 
representing  the  Negro  churches,  with  which  the  white  com- 
mittee should  hold  joint  meetings  and  maintain  a  definite 
relationship,  would  help  perhaps  more  than  anything  else 
along  the  path  of  racial  understanding.  These  leaders  called 
a  conference  of  leading  Negro  ministers  and  laymen  and  pro- 
posed to  them  the  organization  of  a  committee  absolutely  par- 
allel to  that  of  the  white  churches.  The  general  committee, 
both  white  and  colored,  held  weekly  meetings  separately  and 
joint  meetings  once  a  month.  In  the  interim  between  the 
joint  meetings  any  matters  requiring  immediate  action  are 
handled  by  joint  meetings  or  appropriate  subcommittees.  The 
actual  results  have  been  exceedingly  gratifying.  Several 
times  rumors  of  race  clashes  have  been  investigated  and 
quieted.  A  junior  high  school  has  been  secured  for  Negro 
pupils.  A  tract  of  land  has  been  bought  and  presented  to 
the  city,  to  be  developed  into  a  park  for  the  Negroes. 

The  Board  of  Education  accorded  the  committee  a  most 
respectful  and  sympathetic  hearing  in  the  matter  of  colored 
teachers'  salaries,  with  the  result  that  these  salaries  were 
materially  increased  over  the  figures  originally  adopted  by 
the  board. 

Important  as  these  results  are,  they  are  not  the  most  sig- 


nificant thing  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Church  Co- 
operative Committee.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
a  solution  of  the  race  problem  has  been  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing. Through  these  committees  meeting  together  and  work- 
ing together  there  exists  a  real  opportunity  for  understanding 
and  appreciation. 

Another  thing  that  the  Atlanta  Plan  demonstrates  is  the 
necessity  for  the  white  man  to  recognize  that  the  Negro 
aspires  to  be  something  more  than  the  mere  object  of  the 
white  man's  benevolence.  He  wishes  to  work  out  his  own 
problems  with  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  others,  but  in 
his  own  way. 

As  a  result  of  the  splendid  work  of  the  committee,  the 
plan  has  been  enlarged  and  the  Christian  Council,  with  a 
representation  of  the  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  Evangelical 
Churches  in  Atlanta,  has  been  organized.  Fifty-seven  dif- 
ferent congregations  have  appointed  their  delegates  among 
the  white  churches.  The  Negro  churches  are  duplicating  this 
organization.  The  connection  between  the  colored  and  the 
white  organizations  is  as  stated  above  through  the  executive 
committees  and  the  standing  committees  and  commissions 
which  meet  and  work  their  plans  out  together. 

R.  C.  Dexter. 

Progress  of  Zoning 

THE  building  zone  ordinance  of  Newark  wdnch  became 
effective  in  January  only  provides  for  one  class  of  resi- 
dence districts  in  which  lodging  and  boarding  houses,  hotels, 
churches,  schools,  libraries,  hospitals,  clubs,  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions, passenger  stations,  nurseries  and  farms  are  included. 
The  articles  on  height  and  area  districts,  however,  regulate 
the  density  of  use  in  such  a  way  that  single-family  home  dis- 
tricts are  practically  kept  free  from  apartment  and  other  larger 
buildings.  The  report  of  the  commission  emphasizes  order- 
liness in  community  development  as  the  principal  aim  but, 
surely,  goes  too  far  when  it  declares  that  zoning  "  protects  the 
man  who  develops  his  property  along  proper  lines  against  the 
man  who  develops  along  improper  lines."  Such  a  protection, 
to  be  real  and  general,  would  necessitate  a  far  more  detailed 
and  oppressive  regulation  of  uses  than  has  been  attempted, 
and  even  then  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  boundaries  laid 
down  for  different  restrictions  remain  permanent. 

The  proposed  zoning  ordinance  for  Detroit  distinguishes 
between  two  classes  of  residence  districts,  one  in  which  mul- 
tiple dwellings  and  apartment  houses  are  permitted  and  an- 
other in  which  they  are  not.  Here  the  effort  seems  to  have 
been  even  more  than  elsewhere  to  make  the  use,  height  and 
area  districts  conform  very  closely  to  present  uses,  a  procedure 
which  falls  very  heavily  on  the  man  who  has  bought  property 
for  future  development  or  increased  use. 

The  case  against  the  "  gambler  "  in  real  estate  who  would 
take  advantage  of  the  growth  of  the  city  by  varying  the  uses 
of  his  land  with  the  changing  demands  for  it,  is  put  very 
strongly  in  a  pamphlet  addresed  by  the  Philadelphia  Housing 
Association  to  the  Real  Estate  Board.of  that  city;  but  this  and 
other  publications  of  a  similar  nature  seem  to  belittle  the  seri- 
ous hardship  inflicted  upon  legitimate  investors  in  un-  or  under- 
improved  land  for  future  development.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing, of  course,  that  the  interest  of  the  community  is  para- 
mount; but  no  good  service  is  served  by  branding  as  gamblers 
all  those  who  in  the  past  have  taken  advantage  of  a  perfectly 
respectable  form  of  speculation. 

That  zoning  does  not  really  protect  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  New  York,  where  a  group  of  garment  manu- 
facturers nearly  succeeded  in  introducing  an  amendment  of 
the  zoning  law  to  suit  their  own  requirements.  Such  amend- 
ments, if  influentially  backed,  are  always  possible,  of  course, 
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so  that  the  investor  who  has  banked  on  the  permanence  of  the 
regulations  imposed  upon  neighboring  property  can  have  no 
sense  of  real  security.  In  this  particular  case,  the  proposal 
to  empty  the  lower  part  of  Fifth  Avenue  of  its  needle  indus- 
tries and  house  them  in  two  enormous  loft  buildings  on  Sev- 
enth avenue  [see  the  Survey  for  January  24,  p,  464,  and 
February  14,  p.  586]  ran  up  sharply  against  the  prohibition 
of  building  above  a  height  of  one  and  a  half  times  the  width 
of  the  street,  except  for  setbacks  which  would  greatly  reduce 
the  floor  space  of  the  upper  floors.  The  manufacturers  threat- 
ened to  abandon  the  whole  plan  unless  they  were  allowed  to 
build  twenty  stories,  even  on  sixty-foot  wide  side  streets.  It 
took  great  effort  to  prevent  the  creation  of  so  dangerous  a 
precedent. 

Are  Apartments  Necessary? 

THE  legality  of  regulation  for  different  types  of  residence 
districts  was  tested  recently  in  an  interesting  case  in  East 
Cleveland,  a  suburb  of  Cleveland  with  a  population  of  about 
30,000  administered  under  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  case  arose  from  the  refusal  of  the  building  inspec- 
tor to  issue  a  permit  for  the  erection  of  eight  apartments  in 
a  zone  restricted  to  one-  or  two-family  dwellings.  After  a 
decision  adverse  to  them,  the  plaintiffs  secured  a  rehearing 
at  which,  in  addition  to  the  city  manager,  such  authorities 
as  Haven  Emerson,  former  health  commissioner  of  New  York 
city;  Robert  H.  Whitten,  adviser  of  the  Cleveland  City  Plan 
Commission,  and  Paul  Feiss,  chairman  of  the  housing  com- 
mittee of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  gave  evidence. 
In  sustaining  the  earlier  judgment,  Judge  Kramer  said: 

It  would  seem  that  there  could  be  no  two  opinions  upon  the  propo- 
sition that  the  apartment  house,  or  tenement,  in  a  section  of  private 
residences,  is  a  nuisance  to  those  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Under  the 
evidence,  and  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  of  which  the  court 
may  take  judicial  notice  (16  Cyc.  582),  it  shuts  off  the  light  and  air 
from  its  neighbors,  it  invades  their  privacy,  it  spreads  smoke  and  soot 
throughout  the  neighborhood.  The  noise  of  constant  deliveries  is  al- 
most continuous.  The  fire  hazard  is  recognized  to  be  increased.  The 
number  of  people  passing  in  and  out,  render  immoral  practices  therein 
more  difficult  of  detection  and  suppression.  The  light,  air  and  venti- 
lation are  necessarily  limited,  from  the  nature  of  its  construction.  The 
danger  of  the  spread  of  infectious  disease  is  undoubtedly  increased, 
however  little,  where  a  number  of  families  use  a  common  hallway, 
and  common  front  and  rear  stairways. 

The  erection  of  one  apartment  house  in  a  district  of  private  homes 
would  seriously  affect  only  those  persons  living  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  thereof,  but  the  common  experience  is  that  the  erection  of  one 
apartment  drives  out  the  single  residences  adjacent  thereto,  to  make 
way  for  more  apartments.  The  result  is  that,  in  time,  and  not  a  very 
great  time,  when  one  apartment  is  erected,  the  whole  street  is  given 
over  largely  to  apartment  houses. 

With  the  growth  of  its  population,  it  appears  to  be  practically  cer- 
tain that  unless  restricted,  the  greater  part  of  East  Cleveland  will  be 
built  up  with  apartments,  and  the  home  owners  must  choose  either 
to  adopt  apartment  life  or  abandon  their  depreciated  property,  and 
move  out  of  the  city  or  into  its  more  remote  parts. 

If  the  claim  of  the  relator  here  is  sound,  a  city  of  private  homes, 
grass  plots,  trees  and  open  spaces,  with  the  civic  pride  and  quality  of 
citizenship  which  is  usually  found  in  such  circumstances,  is  powerless 
to  protect  itself  against  the  obliteration  of  its  private  residence  dis- 
tricts, by  apartments,  which  shut  out  the  sun  and  sky  from  its  streets, 
and  one  another,  and  are  generally  owned  by  those  whose  greatest 
interest  is  in  the  revenue  that  the  building  will  produce.  If  such  is 
the  law,  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  is  unfortunate. 

The  apartment  house  is,  for  many,  a  desirable  convenience  and, 
for  some,  a  necessity.  They  are  a  recognized  necessity  in  cities  of 
any  size.  Their  erection  should  not  be  prohibited  and,  under  this 
ordinance,  are  not  prohibited.  Private  residences,  with  yards  for  play 
spaces,  with  grass,  trees  and  flowers,  are  necessities  for  people  with 
children,  and  as  much  a  convenience  to  the  people  without  children 
who  take  an  old-fashioned  pride  in  owning  their  homes,  as  is  the 
apartment  to  those  who  are  willing  to  accept  its  restrictions  for  its 
compensatory  freedom  from  responsibilities.  It  is  at  least  equally  im- 
portant to  preserve  the  private  home  for  this  class  as  it  is  to  provide 
the  apartment  for  the  first.  Under  this  zoning  ordinance,  both  the 
private  home  is  preserved  and  the  apartment  house  is  provided. 

It  seems  eminently  fair  to  restrict  the  apartment  builder  to  a  limited 
area,  where  his  use  of  his  property  will  do  the  least  damage  to 
others  ar.d  to  the  community.  The  necessities  or  convenience  of  those 
who  live  in  them  will  be  served  thus  with  the  least  sacrifice  of  the 
necessities  and  conveniences  of  others.    Whatever  of  the  burden  aris- 


ing from  apartments  there  is,  will  be  borne  by  those  whose  purposes 
they  serve,  and  not  shifted  to  the  other  property  owners  of  the  city,  to> 
make  their  property  unfit  for  use  as  a  home. 

The  Halt  of  the  Pioneer 

HOWEVER  incomplete  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  the 
census  figures  of  1920  show  a  decided  check  to  the  west- 
ward march  of  the  population.  Another  fact  already  estab- 
lished is  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  for 
the  country  as  a  whole,  urban  as  well  as  rural.  Not  only 
was  immigration  shut  off  during  the  war,  but  there  has  been 
a  further  decline  in  the  size  of  the  family.  Some  very  re- 
markable changes  have  taken  place  in  the  population  increase 
of  individual  cities:  Two  small  towns  in  Michigan,  both  of 
them  suburbs  of  Detroit,  Hamtranck  and  Highland  Park, 
have  in  the  last  decade  increased  by  over  1,000  per  cent. 
Flint  and  Pontiac,  of  the  same  state,  have  an  increase 
of  136  and  138  per  cent  respectively.  Akron,  Ohio,  is  the 
only  large  city  so  far  returned  with  an  increase  of  over 
200  per  cent.  Toledo's  growth  was  44  per  cent,  that  of 
Dayton  only  31  per  cent,  and  that  of  Cincinnati  only 
IO  per  cent.  Louisville,  Kentucky,  comes  very  low  in  the 
scale  with  an  increase  of  less  than  5  per  cent,  while  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  has  remained  quite  stationary.  There  are  no 
outstanding  examples  of  new  boom  towns  in  the  mine  and 
lumber  region  of  the  West;  most  of  the  large  increases  are 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  Nevertheless,  grouping  them  by  states 
and  regions,  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  West  still  increase 
faster  than  those  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  of  the  center. 

Patriotic  Englishmen  recognize  with  sorrow  that  in  their 
geographies  they  will  probably  have  to  erase  London  and 
substitute  New  York  as  the  largest  city.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  figures  just  quoted  for  two  of  Detroit's  suburbs,  however, 
such  comparisons  are  very  misleading.  London  simply  is 
twenty  years  ahead  of  New  York  in  the  movement  of  decen- 
tralization, which  has  extended  beyond  the  so-called  "  outer 
ring  "  of  Greater  London ;  and  a  far  greater  proportion  of  its 
industries  and  residences  are  situated  in  pleasant  satellite  towns. 
An  editorial  in  Community  Leadership,  the  organ  of  the 
American  City  Bureau,  aptly  expresses  a  sentiment  in  this  re- 
spect which  has  on  various  occasions  been  voiced  in  these 
columns: 

In  America  we  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  thinking  in  terms  of 
size  and  numbers  that  we  seldom  pause  to  ask  ourselves  whether  an 
increase  in  population  is  an  asset  or  a  liability.  Too  often  we  have 
deluded  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  size  itself  was  a  virtue,  but 
the  war  has  taught  us  anew  that  it  is  not  the  biggest  man  or  the 
biggest  implement  that  best  withstands  the  crucial  test,  but  that  one 
in  which  all  the  parts  are  best  coordinated.  Accordingly,  as  the  cen- 
sus figures  are  announced,  it  is  an  opportune  time  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  measure  of  our  cities  should  be  numbers  of  inhabitants 
or  quality  of  citizenship.  Each  newcomer  adds  to  the  city's  responsi- 
bilities. 

Milwaukee  Housing  Projects 

TWO  housing  projects  are  under  way  in  Milwaukee.  The 
one,  sponsored  by  the  Association  of  Commerce,  is  typ- 
ical of  other  schemes  financed  and  promoted  by  employers. 
It  aims  at  the  sale  of  individual  homes  to  occupying  owners, 
and,  while  it  is  welcomed  in  the  city  as  contributing  to  relieve 
the  present  shortage  of  dwellings,  it  does  not  promise  to  set 
new  standards  or  to  carry  out  any  larger  social  policy.  Th 
other  is  sponsored  by  the  city  government  and  has  for 
aim  the  creation  of  an  attractive  garden  suburb  on  a  cooper 
ative  basis.  An  act  was  passed  last  year  legalizing  the  forma 
tion  of  tenant  copartnership  housing  associations  on  the  Eng- 
lish model,  though  not  called  by  that  name,  and  empowering 
cities  to  subscribe  for  preferred  stock  in  them.  The  city  of 
Milwaukee,  taking  advantage  of  its  provisions,  has  authorized 
the  administration  to  invest  $50,000  in  this  venture;  but 
is  said  that  this  action  was  taken  more  to  demonstrate  th 
municipal  backing  of  the  enterprise  so  as  to  gain  for  it  the 
confidence  of  small   investors — especially  those  politically 
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sympathy  with  the  administration — than  with  any  likelihood 
that  an  appropriation  from  public  funds  will  actually  be  made 
in  support  of  it. 

The  Garden  Homes  Company  is  capitalized  at  $500,000, 
one-half  of  it  in  preferred  stock,  the  remainder  in  common 
stock.  The  preferred  stock,  which  will  be  acquired  by  the 
investors,  will  yield  dividends  limited  by  the  law  to  5  per 
cent.  The  common  stock  will  be  acquired  by  the  home  occu- 
piers. It  bears  no  dividends  until  a  fund  has  been  created 
equal  to  2  per  cent  of  the  authorized  capital  or  if  its  payment 
would  impair  the  capital.  Ten  per  cent  of  profits  in  any 
year  must  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  the  preferred 
stock  of  the  corporation.  Through  the  wholesale  buying  of 
land  and  the  building  of  houses  in  numbers,  through  uniform 
management  and  the  elimination  of  speculative  profits,  the 
plan  permits  economies  which  are  expected  to  make  the  invest- 
ment for  the  individual  occupier  an  exceedingly  attractive  one. 
Moreover,  common  instead  of  individual  ownership  and  the 
surroundings  and  amenities  which  it  is  possible  to  provide  by 
such  development  make  the  investment  much  more  secure  than 
would  be  that  in  an  individual  home.  Among  the  special 
inducements  offered  are  ample  space  for  playgrounds  and 
recreation  for  young  and  old,  and  opportunities  for  intensive 
gardening  under  qualified  instruction. 

Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce 

A  MARKED  social  viewpoint  and  program  is  characteristic 
of  the  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
is  holding  its  first  annual  convention  at  St.  Louis  at  the  same 
time.  Of  eight  proposed  objects  of  activity  mentioned  by 
an  officer  of  the  organization  in  a  recent  letter,  all  bear  at 
least  indirectly  upon  civic  betterment.  They  are:  Americani- 
zation ;  reclamation  of  swamp  and  arid  lands ;  relations  with 
Spanish  speaking  countries  of  the  South  and  the  "  new  inter- 
national significance  of  the  Monroe  doctrine;"  development 
of  inland  waterways;  national  budget  system;  taxation  and 
"  the  advisability  of  spreading  the  weight  of  war  expenditure 
over  the  future;"  advisability  of  adopting  the  metric  system; 
good  roads. 

The  movement  originated  in  St.  Louis  and  has  spread  to 
forty-one  cities  where  the  younger  business  men,  not  yet  eli- 
gible to  membership  in  the  chambers  of  commerce,  or  not  yet 
ripe  enough  for  membership  on  their  important  civic  commit- 
tees, have  thus  been  given  a  chance  to  apply  their  reformatory 
zeal  constructively  and,  as  one  member  says,  "  to  make  their 
mistakes  on  a  small  scale."  The  young  man's  energy  and 
imagination  are  wasted  assets  in  the  average  city;  either  he 
finds  no  channels  for  using  them  or  he  comes  up  at  once  against 
the  cold  wall  of  indifference  by  which  older  men  are  apt  to 
shield  themselves  against  new  ideas.  Moreover,  he  is  often 
more  sensitive  to  social  evils  and  abuses  than  the  man  who  has 
become  gray  in  the  service  of  his  city  and  has  seen  it  improve, 
however  slowly,  from  even  worse.  But  the  movement  is  also 
for  the  unimaginative,  the  lethargic,  the  egoist.  By  association 
with  other  young  men  he  is  to  be  won  for  the  great  movement 
of  civic  betterment  before  he  has  become  encrusted  with  selfish 
pre-occupations.  His  case  is  .described  in  an  article  by  Neil 
W.  Brown,  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Junior  Chamber,  in 
America  at  Work.    He  says : 

Here  is  a  young  man  of  ability.  He  has  acquaintances  in  St. 
Louis.  He  has  the  entree  of  a  certain  social  set.  He  is  content  to 
pass  his  time  at  the  office  and  club.  He  -sees  the  traffic  jam  that 
holds  him  up  on  Locust  street  at  night.  He  smells  the  evil  exhala- 
tions of  the  River  des  Peres.  He  reads  of  all  the  industrial  unrest 
"  caused  by  our  foreign  element."  But  all  this  is  the  business  of 
the  policeman  and  the  health  department,  and  it  never  touches  him. 

He  goes  through  life  and  finally  occupies  a  pretentious  mausoleum 
in  one  of  our  cemeteries  without  having  ever  had  enough  pride  of 
home  to  start  to  fight  the  city's  battles.  .  .  .  The  needs  of  his 
town  were  never  put  to  him  in  the  right  way.  As  a  result,  he  put 
up  with  nuisances  all  his  life  which  he  could  have  overcome  had 
he  been  shown  that  it  was  his  concern.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  take  hold  of  him  and  put  him  to 
work  for  his  own  good. 


Uncle  Sam,  Contractor 

THE  Jones-Reavis  bill,  introduced  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress but  not  acted  upon,  for  the  creation  of  a  depart- 
ment of  public  works  deserves  careful  study  by  all  citizens. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  practically 
all  the  national  engineering  societies  and  other  bodies  are  tak- 
ing the  stand  that  the  present  distribution  of  public  works 
activities  over  many  departments  results  in  duplication  of 
effort,  conflict  of  authority  and  waste  of  public  funds;  that 
only  a  coordination  of  these  activities — or  at  least  most  of 
them — in  a  single  department  can  ensure  efficiency  and 
economy. 

The  National  Public  Works  Department  Association, 
formed  to  promote  this  object,  has  studied  the  work  of 
the  various  bureaus  and  departments  which  now  engage  in 
construction  and  has  found  it  not  only  lacking  in  coordination 
but  also,  in  some  cases,  in  competence  of  the  officers  employed 
and  businesslike  procedure.  The  federal  bodies  entrusted  with 
building  operations,  apart  from  purely  military  ones,  number 
thirty-five  departmental  bureaus  or  services  and  four  agancies 
not  attached  to  departments.  Their  joint  expenditure  in  1920 
will  exceed  two-thirds  of  a  billion,  and  in  1921,  according 
to  present  estimates,  three-quarters  of  a  billion,  ranging  from 
an  appropriation  to  the  Post  Office  Department  of  $17,000 
for  mapping  to  one  of  $356,000,000  to  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board,  the  next  largest  being  $100,000,000  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  post  roads.  The  bill  provides  for  the  trans- 
ference of  four  major  bureaus  and  services  to  a  Department 
of  Public  Works  and  that  of  six  others  to  other  departments. 
It  practically  means  the  reconstruction  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  into  a  department  of  public  works,  subjecting 
the  Patent  Office  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Bureau 
of  Pensions  to  the  Treasury,  the  Bureau  of  Education  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
two  hospitals  administered  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  the  Public  Health  Service  and  its  two  educational  institu- 
tions to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Considerable  criticism  has  been  raised  on  matters  of  detail. 
Objections  to  the  plan  as  a  whole  are  made  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  too  vague;  that  it  is  too  large  a  plan  for  adoption 
without  a  previous  study  of  the  whole  structure  of  our  gov- 
ernment administration ;  that  it  would  lead  to  even  larger 
expenditures ;  that  engineering  is  not  a  government  "  func- 
tion "  and  should,  therefore,  not  be  the  task  of  an  independ- 
ent department.  The  answers  made  to  these  objections  by 
the  advocates  of  the  plan  are  that  the  government  needs  an 
industrial  organization  to  carry  through  purely  industrial 
tasks;  that  the  principal  element  in  the  needed  economy  of 
government  expenditure  is  not  that  of  "  pruning "  a  little 
here  and  there  but  of  ensuring  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency 
for  such  undertakings  as  are  decided  upon;  that  specialized 
effort  can  be  concentrated  under  the  plan  and  production 
standardized ;  that  it  will  eliminate  competition  for  appro- 
priations by  different  authorities  (also  competition  in  the 
same  markets  for  labor  and  material) ;  that  it  will  materially 
assist  the  development  of  a  proper  budget  system  and  make 
possible  the  use  of  government  constructive  enterprise  as  a 
regulator  of  the  nation's  industrial  enterprise  (a  consumma- 
tion of  frequent  demands  by  students  of  the  problem  of 
unemployment)  ;  that  it  will  give  to  engineers  in  the  govern- 
ment service  a  broader  experience  and  wider  opportunities; 
and  lastly,  that  representation  in  the  cabinet  will  give  to  these 
important  federal  services  a  status  commensurate  with  their 
importance. 

Among  the  backers  of  the  plan  are  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
former  secretary  of  the  interior,  Herbert  Hoover,  Gov.  Frank 
L.  Lowden,  Governor  Coolidge,  the  governor  of  Maine,  J. 
Parke  Channing,  a  prominent  mining  engineer,  the  National 
Federation  of  Construction  Industries,  Adolph  Lewisohn, 
chairman  of  the  New  York  committee  of  the  association,  the 
mayors  of  several  large  cities,  industrialists  of  national  repu- 
tation, political  scientists  and  civic  reformers. 
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CRIME  AND  CONDUCT 


Conducted  by 
WINTHROP  D.  LANE 


The  Passing  of  the  County  Jail 

Imperial  county  jail  consists  of  one  room  with  a  single  cage  of 
four  cells,  each  about  7  feet  by  9  by  7.  There  are  four  bunks  in 
each  cell,  thus  accommodating  in  a  very  crowded  manner  16  prison- 
ers. However,  we  have  counted  30  men  in  this  cell  room,  and  are 
informed  by  the  sheriff  that  it  has  held  as  many  as  44  at  one  time. 
There  is  one  toilet  in  the  corner.  This  was  stopped  up  at  the  time 
of  one  inspection  and  sewage  was  running  out  over  the  floor. 
There  is  one  bathtub  usually  in  fair  condition.  Blankets  are  fur- 
nished and  most  of  the  prisoners  sleep  on  the  floor  or  on  top  of 
the  cage.  During  part  of  the  year  a  few  men  work  outside  on  the 
public  roads. 

San  Joaquin  county  jail  was  built  25  years  ago  to  accommo- 
date 80  prisoners.  It  is  fireproof,  but  not  sanitary.  About  half  of 
the  second  floor  is  reserved  for  the  jailer  and  his  family,  an  arrange- 
ment which  makes  it  necessary  to  keep  a  considerable  number  of 
prisoners  down  in  the  basement,  which  is  very  dark  and  damp.  .  .  . 
The  light  is  so  poor  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  read  even 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  vermin,  instead  of  being  kept  out 
by  examination  of  incoming  prisoners,  are  sprayed  with  anti- 
germine,  the  odor  of  which  pervades  the  entire  jail.  The  law 
regarding  segregation  is  not  complied  with. 

THESE  descriptions  of  two  county  jails  in  California  are 
not  written  by  a  muckraking  reporter  or  an  ex-prisoner. 
They  are  the  words  of  a  college  professor,  Stuart  A.  Queen, 
associate  professor  of  constructive  philanthropy  in  Goucher 
College.  As  former  secretary  of  the  California  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections,  Mr.  Queen  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  know  what  the  jails  of  that  state  are  like.  He 
has  described  them  in  a  book,  The  Passing  of  the  County 
Jail,  just  published  by  the  George  Banta  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Menasha,  Wisconsin. 

This  book  contains  enough  facts  to  blast  the  county  jail 
out  of  creation.  The  author  sees  clearly  that  society  reserves 
its  worst  treatment  for  people  who  are  awaiting  trial,  who 
are  still  innocent  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  the  20,708  prisoners  received  in  county  jails  in  Cali- 
fornia in  one  year  and  charged  with  misdemeanors  had  not 
been  convicted  of  any  offense;  more  than  2,000  others  had 
not  even  been  charged  with  an  offense.  The  others  were 
serving  short  sentences  or  were  more  serious  offenders  await- 
ing transportation  to  state  prisons.  This  polyglot  assortment 
of  human  beings  spent  the  time  gambling,  spinning  yarns, 
planning  future  crimes,  robbing  each  other  of  property  by 
means  of  the  "  Kangaroo  Court,"  acting  as  scavengers  for 
the  jail,  and  idling.  Occasionally  they  got  into  brawls  with 
each  other  or  with  the  jailer,  and  fights  ensued.  When  they 
came  out  they  had  no  money,  no  jobs,  no  friends,  their  mus- 
cles were  soft  from  idleness,  their  skin  was  sallow,  and  their 
lungs  were  filled  with  stale  prison  air.  All  this  time  they 
were  supposed  to  be  undergoing  a  process  of  moral  regen- 
eration. 

Pages  of  this  kind  of  description  are  ample  evidence  that 
the  title  of  the  book  is  a  misnomer.  Mr.  Queen  does  not 
pretend  that  the  county  jail  is  really  passing.  He  does,  how- 
ever, discuss  substitutes  for  it.  Some  of  these,  such  as  more 
out-of-door  work  for  prisoners  and  the  state  control  of  jails, 
are  ways  of  bettering  jails  rather  than  substitutes  for  them. 
The  local  farm  colony,  however,  is  a  substitute.  It  has  been 
established  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Cleveland,  Kansas  City, 
Houston,  Tex.,  and  Lynchburg,  Va.  It  is  a  real  farm  with 
plain,  simple  buildings  where  men  live,  for  the  most  part, 
healthful  lives  and  where  they  are  freed  from  much  of  the 
vicious  influence  of  crowded  life  in  a  jail  in  town.  The  state 
farm  for  misdemeanants  is  another  substitute  and  one  which 
because  of  its  larger  population,  greater  variety  of  industries, 
and  larger  potential  resources,  can  afford  better  facilities  for 
individualizing  treatment.  Since  the  opening  of  the  state  in- 
stitution for  male  misdemeanants  in  Indiana,  the  county  jails 


in  that  state  have  begun  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  originally  intended,  namely,  the  detention  of  persons 
awaiting  trial.  What  remains  in  Indiana  is  to  make  the  jails 
fit  to  live  in. 

Mr.  Queen  discusses  individualization  in  a  clarifying  man- 
ner. He  breaks  up  the  current  notion,  current  at  least  in  our 
prison  practice,  that  offenders  are  a  great  lump  of  undiffer- 
entiated humanity  and  that  a  common  treatment  of  them  en 
masse  is  justifiable.  No  two  prisoners,  as  no  two  people  else- 
where, are  exactly  alike ;  indeed,  their  differences,  truly  under- 
stood, like  the  differences  between  all  people,  are  enormous. 
There  is  no  more  reason,  therefore,  for  expecting  the  same 
fixed  penalty,  the  same  discipline,  the  same  set  of  living  con- 
ditions and  the  same  general  attitude  to  work  well  with 
prisoners  than  with  those  who  are  not  prisoners.  Of  course, 
extreme  individualization  of  living  conditions  is  impracticable. 
Mr.  Queen  approaches  the  problem  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  sociologist  and  defines  individualization  to  be  some- 
thing like  this:  "  the  assignment  of  a  delinquent  to  the  group 
and  to  the  set  of  living  conditions  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
is  most  apt  to  succeed  in  finding  himself."  What  is  funda- 
mentally necessary,  he  says,  is  "  to  find  a  technique  for  bring- 
ing offenders  to  full  participation  in  our  common  life."  Prac- 
tically applied,  this  is  dynamite;  it  means  the  end  of  our  cur- 
rent methods  of  doing  our  utmost  to  exclude  offenders  from 
any  participation  in  common  life.  Mr.  Queen  does  not  so 
thoroughly  discuss,  though  he  is  fully  conscious  of,  the  need 
for  another  kind  of  individualization,  namely,  the  study  of 
a  man's  personality  and  mental  traits  and  the  use  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  psychiatrist  to  diminish  abnormalities  so  far 
as  possible.  Among  the  practical  means  which  he  mentions 
for  securing  the  social  type  of  individualization  is  the  par- 
ticipation of  inmates  in  the  control  of  their  own  group  life, 
such  as  Mr.  George  established  at  the  George  Junior  Re- 
public, Mr.  Osborne  at  Sing  Sing,  and  Mr.  Derrick  at  the 
lone  Reformatory  in  California. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Queen  outlines  a  plan  for  a  unified  cor- 
rectional system.  This  he  thinks  would  be  practicable  not 
only  for  California  but  for  other  states  in  the  union  as  well. 
It  is  interesting  chiefly  for  the  form  it  gives  to  machinery 
for  the  study  of  prisoners  and  individualization  of  treatment. 
Briefly,  it  consists  of  a  single  stated  department  conducted  by 
an  unpaid,  non-partisan  board  and  having  thirteen  divisions, 
among  them  the  division  of  jails  and  detention  houses,  divi- 
sion of  receiving  stations  (where  the  diagnosis  of  the  pris- 
oner would  be  made  before  any  decision  was  reached  as  to 
what  to  do  with  him),  division  of  clearing  houses  (where 
further  diagnosis  would  be  made  of  difficult  prisoners  and 
which  would  be  the  only  gate-way  to  the  state  prison),  divi- 
sion of  prisons,  division  of  transportation,  division  of  proba- 
tion and  parole,  division  of  identification,  division  of  con- 
struction, the  purchasing  agent,  attorney,  director  of  researc 
and  chief  clerk.  Undoubtedly  there  is  much  that  is  sugge 
tive  in  Mr.  Queen's  plan.  Parts  of  it  have  already  beer 
applied,  substantially  at  least,  in  some  places.  It  gives  scope 
for  the  operation  of  most  of  the  progressive  ideas  that  have 
been  put  forward  in  the  field  of  penology  during  the  past  few 
decades.  Perhaps  the  only  disappointing  feature  in  it  is  that 
it  does  not  picture  the  prison  of  the  future.  It  does  not  tell 
concretely  what  the  treatment  in  that  prison  will  be.  This 
is  a  difficult  task.  Perhaps  it  requires  a  Thomas  More. 
That  is  not  to  damn  it,  since  many  of  Thomas  More's 
dreams  have  become  realities.  Indeed,  the  great  need  of 
prison  reform  today  is  its  need  for  a  Thomas  More,  a  man 
who  will  describe,  with  the  use  of  such  facts  as  are  now 
obtainable,  what  the  prison  of  a  hundred  years  from  now 
will  be.  That  would  set  up  a  goal  to  work  toward,  and  it 
would  enlist  the  enthusiasm  of  people  who  are  not  now  ex- 
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cited  over  the  cleaning  up  of  this  unsanitary  jail  or  the  sup- 
plying of  better  food  to  that  group  of  prisoners. 

W.  D.  L. 

Jails  in  the  South 

I  F  there  are  any  people  who  still  doubt  the  intolerableness 
■*  of  our  jails,  let  them  read  the  descriptions  of  some  south- 
ern jails  by  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Haines,  field  consultant  for  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.  Dr.  Haines  has 
been  visiting  jails,  hospitals,  almshouses  and  other  institu- 
tions in  some  of  the  Gulf  states.  He  recently  told  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  in  New  Orleans: 

In  some  of  these  Gulf  states  many  insane  are  held  in  jails  and 
almshouses.  I  have  seen  one  Negro  woman  in  a  cage  room  in  a 
jail  with  twelve  men.  In  another  jail  an  actively  excited  Negro 
woman  had  torn  out  the  water  fixtures  in  her  cell,  had  yelled  all 
night  long  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  neighbors  and  was  making 
erotic  exhibitions  to  men  in  a  neighboring  cell.  In  another  jail  a 
white  woman  was  properly  confined  in  a  clean  room  in  isolation 
from  other  occupants  of  the  jail,  but  her  sole  attendant  was  the 
jailer,  a  man.  Another  Negro  woman,  who  would  not  keep  her 
clothing  on,  was  in  constant  view  of  two  white  men  and  a  Negro. 

In  a  Louisiana  parish  jail  two  men  work  in  the  kitchen  where 
the  women  of  the  jail,  three  insane,  are  confined  and  are  practically 
alone  with  these  women  all  day  long.  Another  parish  jail  confined 
one  Negro  woman,  two  Negro  men  and  one  white  man  practically 
in  the  same  room.  In  another  parish  an  insane  woman  was  lodged 
in  a  cell  plainly  in  view  of  men  in  other  cells  and  was  making 
obscene  invitations  to  them.  In  most  of  the  parish  jails  where 
female  insane  are  confined,  there  are  no  female  attendants,  and 
when  these  inmates  are  bathed,  the  jailer  himself  sees  to  it. 

Jailers  of  county  and  parish  jails  have  no  comprehension  of  tne 
proper  management  of  the  insane.  One  told  the  visitor  that  at  first 
he  thought  the  crazy  were  very  funny.  One  jailer  had  recently 
found  the  floor  of  two  rooms  torn  up  and  the  boards  broken  into 
kindling  wood  by  an  insane  inmate.  He  heard  the  noise  during  the 
night,  but  was  afraid  to  go  to  the  man.  In  two  parish  jails  vio- 
lently insane  Negroes  were  regularly  roped  and  strapped  every 
day  or  two  and  thrown  into  a  bath  tub  while  the  cell  was  washed 
out.  In  one  of  these  cases  an  insane  woman  daily  beheld  this  pro- 
cedure as  well  as  an  insane  man  who  persistently  refused  to  wear 
clothing.  The  strap  and  the  blackjack  are  freely  used  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  insane  inmates  in  jails. 

In  the  parish  and  county  jails  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  the 
insane  are  frequently  found  in  cramped  quarters  and  without  furni- 
ture. In  one  parish  jail  five  Negro  women,  three  insane,  were 
found  confined  in  a  room  7  x  10  feet.  In  this  room  were  also  a 
bath  tub  and  a  commode.  There  were  no  chairs  in  the  room,  but 
they  had  one  couch.  At  night,  the  visitor  was  informed,  this  was 
carried  out  and  the  five  women  slept  upon  the  concrete  floor  with- 
out pads  or  mattresses.  The  room  was  indescribably  dirty.  Similar 
conditions  have  existed  in  the  recent  past  in  more  than  one  Missis- 
sippi county  jail.  An  insane  man  who  had  been  in  jail  three  months 
and  was  recovering,  had  had  but  one  bath  in  that  time. 

There  is  no  real  treatment  of  the  insane  in  jails,  even  when  the 
coroner  takes  a  hand.  An  epileptic  boy  who  had  been  confined 
eight  months  in  a  parish  jail  in  this  state,  was  kept  continuously 
doped  by  the  coroner's  order,  as  the  jailer  said,  "to  keep  him  from 
raising  the  devil."  In  another  parish  jail  the  regular  practice  is 
to  turn  the  hose  on  the  boisterous  insane.  I  have  seen  many  insane 
persons  afflicted  with  dementia  praecox  of  the  depressive  type,  re- 
fusing to  eat  or  speak  and  confined  in  jail  for  weeks.  Naturally 
the  jail  has  no  facilities  for  feeding  and  securing  other  necessary 
health  conditions  for  such  persons. 

Dr.  Haines  found  that  even  in  hospitals  for  the  insane  in 
these  Gulf  states,  where  one  would  expect  to  find  mental 
health  a  scientific  care  and  study,  there  was  neglect,  ignorance 
of  the  proper  way  of  treating  insanity  and  overcrowding.  In 
one  hospital  for  the  insane  he  found  130  feebleminded  per- 
sons, many  of  whom  were  children;  one  boy  of  sixteen,  with 
a  mentality  of  eight,  had  been  confined  in  a  ward  for  over 
a  year.  He  found  feebleminded  children  in  orphanages.  In 
38  county  poor  farms  in  Mississippi,  with  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  385,  he  found  that  one-third  of  the  inmates  were 
feebleminded.  These  conditions  exist  because  some  of  these 
states  have  no  institutions  for  the  feebleminded.  He  found 
feebleminded  in  state  prisons,  reformatories,  jails,  and  in  the 
public  schools. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  one  of 
these  states  he  heard  a  legislator  contend  that  not  only  is  it 
impossible  to  diagnose  mental  deficiency,  but  that  to  attempt 
to  do  so  is  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  personal  lib- 


erty and  is  socialistic.  He  heard  another  representative  de- 
clare that  there  are  drivelling  idiots  in  the  best  of  families, 
that  feeblemindedness  is  so  prevalent  that  it  is  useless  to  try 
to  control  it,  and  that  Abraham  Lincoln  himself  would  prob- 
ably have  been  diagnosed  as  feebleminded  when  a  boy.  He 
heard  a  state  senator  defend  the  kind  of  care  for  the  insane 
that  has  just  been  described. 

We  shall  not  get  very  far  with  our  programs  of  jail  and 
prison  improvement  so  long  as  such  ignorance  continues.  For- 
tunately, Dr.  Haines,  with  the  assistance  of  local  people,  has 
been  carrying  enlightenment  into  dark  places.  It  is  a  slow 
but  necessary  task. 

A  "Little  Theater"  at  Sing  Sing 

HP  HE  prisoners  of  Sing  Sing  Prison  have  joined  the  little 
-*-  theater  movement.  Within  the  past  two  months  three 
dramatic  programs  have  been  given  in  the  prison  chapel,  for 
which  tickets  were  sold  to  the  general  public.  The  acting 
was  done  entirely  by  prisoners  and  the  performances  were 
managed  by  the  Mutual  Welfare  League,  the  self-governing 
organization  established  by  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  and  again 
assuming  an  important  role  under  the  present  warden,  Major 
Lewis  E.  Lawes.  At  one  of  these  performances  a  one-act 
play  written  by  a  prisoner,  called  The  Pardon,  was  acted  by 
inmate  talent.  The  three  programs  were  highly  profitable, 
about  $2,000  having  been  realized  from  the  sale  of  tickets  and 
from  advertising  in  the  programs.  All  proceeds  are  to  be 
used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  league  activities. 

Heretofore  no  systematic  effort  had  been  made  to  have  the 
men  provide  entertainment  themselves.  Plays  had  been  pre- 
sented at  Sing  Sing,  but  these  had  been  given  mostly  by  out- 
side actors.  Now  a  committee  of  the  league  is  organizing 
the  dramatic  interest  and  talent  among  the  prisoners.  A  list 
of  a  dozen  suitable  plays  requiring  only  male  actors  and 
available  in  printed  form  has  been  made  up.  It  is  possible 
that  in  the  future  men  will  take  the  part  of  women,  and  such 
plays  as  The  Third  Degree,  Justice  and  Punishment  will  be 
given.  Major  Lawes  does  not  at  present  see  his  way  clear 
to  using  the  services  of  women  students  at  dramatic  schools 
or  actresses  at  leisure  for  female  roles,  as  has  been  reported. 
That  is  a  possibility,  however,  that  may  receive  consideration. 

The  interest  in  this  dramatic  development  is  strong  among 
the  prisoners.  So  also  is  interest  in  community  singing,  which 
has  recently  been  introduced,  a  community  "  sing  "  now  being 
held  nearly  every  week.  Another  undertaking  of  the  league 
is  a  more  active  use  of  athletics,  one  purpose  of  which  is  to 
keep  the  men  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  small  cells  that 
have  been  Sing  Sing's  worst  physical  feature  ever  since  the 
prison  was  built. 

THE  OPEN  ROAD 

OH,  for  a  hike  on  the  wide  open  road, 
And  a  breath  of  pure  crisp  air, 
To  follow  its  turn,  wherever  it  leads 
And  do  anything  I  dare. 

To  travel  along  mid  green  and  gold 

And  under  the  azure  blue; 
To  go  over  hills  and  right  through  the  fields, 

When  the  grass  is  wet  with  dew. 

To  follow  it  East  and  follow  it  West, 
,  And  meet  with  red-blooded  men 

Who  don't  care  a  rap  for  creed  or  breed, 
Or  where  you  came  from,  or  when. 

To  hike  along  with  a  song  in  my  voice, 

Wholly  and  solely  at  ease; 
Full  of  its  magic  that  thrills  you  clean  through 

And  to  lie  beneath  the  trees. 

Oh,  it's  the  open  road  for  which  I  yearn, 

No  matter  how  cold  or  hot; 
So  long  as  I'm  free  to  do  as  I  please, 
I'm  satisfied  with  my  lot 

"Duke,"  Sing  Sing  No.  67,117. 
— From  the  Sing  Sing  Bulletin 
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BOOKS  ON  LABOR  AND  SOCIALISM 


What  the  Workers  Want 

A  Study  of  British  Labor  by  Arthur  Glea- 

son.    Harcourt,  Brace  k  Howe.     518  pages. 

Price  $4;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $4.30. 

As  a  prophet  of  another  country,  Arthur 
Gleason  is  coming  into  his  own.  He  has 
written  now  the  third  of  a  series  of  three 
books  which  tell  the  story  of  the  British 
commonwealth  in  the  midst  of  swift  changes. 
Set  off  from  the  mainland,  England  bore  a 
strategic  position  between  the  Old  World 
and  the  New  in  the  centuries  of  discovery 
and  colonization.  Our  New  Londons,  New 
Yorks,  New  Jerseys,  new  a  thousand  other 
English  towns  and  shires  registered  not  only 
the  spread  of  a  people  but  the  seeding  of 
ideas. 

Again  Europe  is  confronted  with  a  new 
world,  and  the  British  are  at  once  forerun- 
ners of  change  and  temperers  of  convulsive 
shock.  The  rallying  cries  of  the  democratic 
movement  in  British  industry  are  spoken  in 
our  language.  The  concerted  strength  of 
British  workers  is  molding  institutions  which 
are  similar  to  our  own.  We  have  had  a 
wealth  of  self-revelation  by  British  econo- 
mists, political  and  labor  leaders  as  to  the 
meaning  of  it  all.  But  we  shall  increasingly 
come  to  count  it  good  fortune  that  this  Ameri- 
can social  observer  and  journalist  was  on  the 
ground  these  last  five  years  to  put  it  into 
our  own  vernacular  and  bring  it  home  to  us. 

And  to  bring  it  home  to  us  is  above  all 
the  intent  and  genius  of  this  third  volume. 
That  is  the  point  of  the  introductory  chapters 
with  their  downrightedness,  keen,  clear  and 
disturbing. 


The  note  was  not  lacking  in  the  earlier 
volumes,  and  gathers  driving  force  from  the 
extent  and  precision  with  which  events  have 
borne  out  passages  in  Inside  the  British 
Isles l,  written  the  second  year  of  the  war 
and  published  in  May,  1917. 

Gleason  then  wrote: 

"  The  opinion  has  been  widespread  among 
social  workers  in  America  that  the  war  has 
crushed  liberalism  in  England." 

There  were  reasons  for  that  impression ; 
not  the  least  being  the  unfortunate  galaxy  of 
interpreters  who  voiced  the  British  cause 
among  us — Northcliffes  and  Balfours  and 
the  like  of  them,  men  out  of  joint  with  dem- 
ocratic feeling  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Gleason  set  out  painstakingly  to  reveal  how 
the  roots  of  old  civil  faiths  and  new  growths 
of  aspiration  were  breaking  through  the  com- 
mon life,  trampled  though  it  was  into  seem- 
ing hard  pan  by  the  march  of  war.  There 
was  less  coherence  in  this  earliest  volume; 
forces  were  yet  in  the  making.  The  author 
had  much  to  say  of  the  shaking  up  of  old 
inertias  and  the  leap  forward  in  production 
under  the  goad  of  a  great  national  emer- 
gency. 

Not  only  his  own  convictions  but  his  very 
defense  of  British  folk  against  what  he  re- 
garded as  a  wrong  evaluation  led  him  to 
search  out  the  living  springs  of  impulses 
which  have  since  taken  on  such  tremendous 
head.  Four  years  ago,  he  rightly  forecasted 
their  two  great  modal  manifestations — to- 
wards nationalization  (which  would  carry 
forward  into  a  peace  economy  the  forces 
through  which  the  strength  of  the  nation  had 
been  gathered  up  and  flung  into  combat)  ; 
and  towards  workers'  control  (which  would 
reassert  in  terms  of  the  wage-earning  pop- 
ulation the  British  instinct  for  self-mastery 
and   self-government,    more    and   more    rest- 

1  Inside  the  British  Isles.    Century  Co.,  1917. 


less  under  war-time  disciplines  and  censor- 
ships and  coercions). 

"  Anyone  who  looks  forward  to  a  peace  on 
earth  following  the  war  of  the  trenches  is 
going  to  be  present  at  a  surprise  party,"  he 
wrote.  And  further,  "  Americanization  of 
industry  does  not  look  genial  to  the  British 
workman.  He  will  not  accept  it  if  it  pre- 
cedes the  installation  of  works  councils;  that 
is,  boards  of  control,  in  which  he  is  repre- 
sented. He  will  insist  on  his  share  of  work- 
shop control."  And  turning  the  challenge 
around,  Mazzini-like,  from  workers'  rights 
to  workers'  duties,  he  said,  "The  brief  reign 
of  the  captains  of  industry  .  .  .  ended 
in  August  of  1914.  Now  comes  the  worker. 
Let  him  better  the  management  of  life.  Pa- 
tient, kindly,  slow,  very  loyal  to  the  man  and 
the  cause  in  which  he  believes,  the  English 
worker  is  the  greatest  democratic  force  in 
the  world.  For  our  own  salvation  we  must 
call  on  him  to  use  his  brain.  He  allowed 
the  first  industrial  revolution  to  swing  in  on 
top  of  him  in  its  meanest  and  most  sordid 
form.  Now  that  he  takes  control  of  the  sec- 
ond industrial  revolution,  he  must  not  try 
to  compress  humanity  into  narrower  terms 
than  those  which  the  innumerable  varieties 
of  the  human  spirit  have  always  demanded. 
The  masters  of  industry  tried  this  and 
wrecked  their  world." 


The  second  volume,  British  Labor  and  the 
War a,  in  which  the  writer  of  this  review 
bore  a  secondary  part,  was  a  transcript  of 
the  development  of  ideas  in  men's  minds, 
articulated  in  the  stress  and  self-search- 
ing of  the  war,  and  taking  form  in  bold  but 
fragmentary  phrasings,  in  cabinet  resigna- 
tions and  convention  debates,  pronuncia- 
mentos,  party  platforms  and,  no  less,  in  the 
sharp  clashes  of  obscure  shop  stewards  and 
in  mass  protests  and  threats  of  mass  action. 
Here  were  a  people  groping  and  thinking 
out  loud. 

Their  thinking  crystallized  in  a  new  diplo- 
macy which  coupled  resistance  to  Prussian 
militarism  in  the  field  with  espousal  of  terms 
of  settlement,  on  which  they  sought  common 
cause  among  the  workers  of  all  nations  and 
which  today  affords  a  base  line  from  which 
to  measure  the  shortcomings  of  the  treaty 
of  Versailles.  Their  thinking  crystallized 
in  the  vision  of  a  new  England — Labor  and 
the  New  Social  Order,  party-platform  of  the 
British  Labor  party.  And  it  crystallized  in 
structural  schemes  of  production,  various  as 
workmanship  itself  but  with  a  basic  kin- 
ship in  democratic  principle;  in  which  far- 
seeing  statesmen,  like  Justice  Sankey,  no  less 
than  industrial  managers  and  labor  leaders, 
have  borne  a  hand. 

This  second  volume,  numerous  chapters  of 
which  were  published  in  the  Survey,  brought 
with  it  the  assurance  that  the  British  way 
is  not  one  of  rigid  fanaticism;  it  revealed 
the  reserves  of  temperance,  the  penchant  for 
constitutional  action,  the  builder's  instincts 
which  have  characterized  British  develop- 
ment and  which  are  our  chief  assurance  that 
their  ultimate  socialization  of  wealth  will 
not  be  at  the  expense  of  individual  freedom 
and  initiative. 


The  third  volume  tells  of  the  mustering 
of  men  behind  the  new  ideas;  of  set-backs 
and  incontestable  gains.  It  is  designed  to 
uproot  the  inert  complacency  of  any  who 
confuse  the   husks  of  old   human    inventions 


2  British    Labor    and    the    War. 
Liveright,  1919.     Price  $2.00. 
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with  the  principles  which  gave  them  life 
and  which  will  give  life  to  new.  Especially 
is  its  iconoclasm  directed  at  the  dead-ending 
of  creative  imagination  on  the  part  of  the 
social  groups  we  associate  with  liberalism. 
Put  in  terms' of  the  middle  classes  of  the 
country  in  whose  social  structure  we  have 
seen  the  closest  analogy  to  our  own,  it  brings 
home  to  Americans  the  challenge  whether 
we  are  to  settle  into  a  social  stratification 
which  will  parallel  that  of  waterlogged  pre- 
war England  much  less  that  of  dynastic- 
revolutionary  Europe;  whether  we  have 
a  free  enough  society  to  work  things  through 
in  an  evolutionary  way  like  the  British; 
whether  we  must  wait  upon  a  labor  leader- 
ship from  below  like  theirs  or  have  the  com- 
petence as  a  people,  not  yet  altogether  mid- 
dled and  uppered  and  lowered,  to  bring  out 
of  industrial  America  what  men  of  the  last 
century  sought  of  the  wilderness — a  land  of 
opportunity  and  social  health  for  all. 

Thus  Gleason: 

"  The  middle  class  are  protesting  vigor- 
ously at  being  automatically  abolished.  They 
do  not  turn  their  wrath  upon  the  economic 
system  which  in  its  ebbing  has  left  them 
high  and  dry,  as  the  tide  leaves  a  boat  on 
the  beach.  They  turn  their  wrath  upon 
labor,  whose  high  wages  are  to  them  the  vis- 
ible sign  of  their  own  decay,  and  therefore 
seem  to  them  the  cause  of  that  decay.  But 
they  fail  to  ask  why  their  own  incomes  have 
not  lifted.  If  they  had  asked  the  question, 
they  would  have  found  the  answer.  They 
cannot  better  their  incomes  because  they  do 
not  '  strike.'  And  the  reason  they  do  not 
strike  is  because  they  cannot  If  they  struck 
nothing  would  happen.  The  crops  would 
still  grow,  the  harvesters  would  still  come 
bringing  in  their  sheaves.  Engineers  would 
roll  the  Liverpool  trains  into  Euston  Station. 
Coal  would  be  hewn.  Girls  would  still 
stitch.  Folks  would  continue  to  be  fed  and 
clothed  and  transported.  The  solar  system 
would  revolve,  and  the  little  wheels  of  in- 
dustry would  revolve.  Life  and  the  human 
race  would  go  on  untroubled  without  blink- 
ing an  eyelash  if  the  middle  class  rose  in  a 
splendid  fury  and  established  a  soviet  and 
the  dictatorship  of  the  respectable.  Theirs 
would  be  a  heroic  gesture,  but  a  gesture  in 
the  void.  They  are  not  of  the  stuff  to  make 
earth  tremble. 

"  Their  difficulty  is  that  they  do  not  per- 
form a  function  which  is  any  longer  essen- 
tial. As  their  function  fails,  their  '  rights ' 
fade  away. 

"  The  nineteenth  century  was  the  last  cen- 
tury of  the  middle  class — '  that  portion  of 
the  community  to  which  money  is  the  primary 
condition  and  the  primary  instrument  of  life.' 
They  were  the  individual  middlemen,  and 
that  function  is  being  taken  over  by  the 
vaster  organization  of  distribution,  by  chain 
stores,  by  cooperative  societies,  by  great  em- 
poriums. They  were  the  collectors  of  little 
individual  pools  of  capital,  and  that  function 
is  being  taken  over  by  the  big  trusts  and 
nationalized  industries,  which  use  their  own 
productive  efficiency  in  terms  of  present  pro- 
fits to  accumulate  for  reserves,  extensions, 
and  new  embarkations.  As  the  process  of 
collective  expropriation  proceeds,  through  the 
capital  levy,  death  duties,  profits  tax  and  in- 
come tax,  this  section  of  the  middle  class 
is  going  to  be  gently  and  almost  painlessly 
eliminated. 

"But  there  are  groups  in  the  middle  clas 
who  do  perform  a  function.    What  of  themi 

"A  large  section  of  the  'salariat,'  the 
black-coated   proletariat,   are   already  form- 
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ing  their  associations  and  trade  unions  and 
getting  into  the  game.  Britain  has  the  Rail- 
way Clerks'  Association  of  station-masters, 
agents  and  chief  clerks.  The  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  has  a  Postmen's  Federation  of 
65,000  members,  a  Postal  and  Telegraph 
Clerks'  Association  of  27,000,  the  Fawcett 
Association  of  6,000,  the  new  Society  of  Civil 
Servants,  the  Association  of  Staff  Clerks,  and 
others.  The  National  Union  of  Teachers  has 
100,000  and  is  so  thoroughly  organized  as 
to  call  strikes  and  win  wage  advances.  There 
is  a  Union  of  Engineering  Foremen  and  a 
Federation  of  Brain  Workers.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding 
Draughtsmen  is  a  trade  union  and  a  part 
of  the  labor  movement.  The  Association  of 
Industrial  Chemists  is  on  the  way.  .  .  . 
"  Neither  hot  air  nor  gas  could  disguise 
the  loss,  if  anything  rude  were  done  to  man- 
agers, deputies,  supervisory  grades,  profes- 
sionals, superintendents,  foremen,  brain 
workers.     .     .     . 

"  These  organizations  range  from  group 
meetings  to  trade  unions,  but  they  are  alike 
in  their  consciousness  of  function  and  in  their 
demand  to  win  representation  in  the  state 
because  of  that  function.  Organized  man- 
agement, organized  technical  and  scientific 
knowledge  and  skill  is,  then,  in  some  in- 
stances, joining  the  labor  movement.  In 
other  instances,  it  is  an  independent  force 
in  industry." 
More: 

"  I  have  a  friend  in  the  Ministry  of  Labor 
who,  falling  under  this  disillusionment  and 
seeing  with  Scotch  acumen  the  limitations  of 
labor,  frankly  questions  its  right  to  rule.  He 
said  to  me:  'I  am  a  little  doubtful  about 
accepting  labor  as  the  coming  power.  So  I 
have  been  putting  two  questions  to  myself 
recently.  Which  side  would  I  have  been  on 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution?  And 
in  an  earlier  day,  would  I  have  been  in  the 
mob  that  cried  "  Crucify  Him  "  ?  I  wonder 
now  if  I  am  making  the  refusal  to  accept 
a  gain  of  the  human  spirit?  ' " 
And  again: 

"The  government  has  been  caught  un- 
aware by  peace  as  it  was  by  the  German 
army  pounding  down  on  Paris  in  August, 
1914.  Its  'schemes'  and  'approved  sites'  and 
'  strongly  worded  circulars '  are  to  the  tidal 
rip  of  the  mass-in-motion,  as  the  British 
Naval  Reserves  that  went  to  save  Antwerp 
were  to  the  Prussian  legions  and  the  16-inch 
guns.  I  have  seen  both  exhibitions.  .  .  . 
"  The  literature  of  any  of  these  subjects 
is  voluminous;  the  schemes  multitudinous. 

"  Of  action  there  is  little.  Of  determined 
policy,  none.  Everything  is  left  to  drift.  It 
i9  the  first  two  years  of  war  over  again. 
Then,  there  were  the  French  to  hold  the 
pass,  while  England  groped  instinctively  to- 
ward final  resolute  action.  God  has  always 
granted  England  time  to  grope.  He  is  a  slow 
and  constitutional  worker  Himself,  using 
trial  and  error.  The  devil  is  a  fiery  revolu- 
|    tionary.     Who  will  win?     .     .     . 

"  The  change,  in  any  case,  is  being  made 
i  within  the  framework  of  a  huge  debt,  a 
!  worn-out  plant,  a  falling  volume  of  produc- 
tion, fatigue,  and  bitterness.  The  sooner  the 
workers  share  the  knowledge  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  these  menacing  fundamental  con- 
ditions, the  safer  for  the  structure  of  so- 
ciety.'' 

Such  passages  come  as  a  shock  to  self- 
absorbed  people,  tenacious  of  things  familiar. 
In  the  midst  of  our  own  industrial  unrest, 
they  sound  like  a  neighborly  world  tumbling 
about  the  ears  of  people  very  like  ourselves. 
But  because  we  don't  like  the  news,  we  can- 
not casually  dismiss  the  bearer  of  the  news 
as  an  unprincipled  gossip,  bandying  about 
the  serious  businesses  of  life.  Nor  because 
the  reader  may  not  agree  with  Mr.  Gleason's 
solution,  should  he  disregard  the  steady  mar- 


shalling of  fact  and  experience  and  of  dis- 
cussion by  some  of  the  best  minds  in  Great 
Britain.      In    point    is    the    vigorous    heart 
searchings  of  the  organ  of  progressive  Brit- 
ish employers,  which   after  the  cross  fire  of 
the    coal    commission    hearings    bluntly    as- 
serted that  public  tolerance  of  the  stupendous 
toll   exacted   from   the   natural    resources   of 
England  by  peer  land-owners  had  jeopard- 
ized the  whole  fabric  of  private  enterprise. 
Mr.  Gleason's   leanings  are  his  own;  but 
the  closely  packed  chapters  that  make  up  the 
body  of   the   book   are   a   fund   of   exact   in- 
formation  by  a   keen   reporter  made   doubly 
alert  to  significances  which  escape  the  ordi- 
nary observer  by  his  very  sentience  to  the 
ethical    and    social    issues    involved.     There 
are  documents  in  appendices  which  are  un- 
obtainable in  compact  form  elsewhere.  There 
are   chapters    on    Labor    the    Unready    (the 
fiasco  of  the  Parliamentary  Labor   Group), 
on  the  British  Coal  Commission,  on  the  Na- 
tional  Industrial   Conference,  on   the   South- 
port  Labor  Party  Conference  with  youth  in 
the  stirrup,  on  the  Congress  at  Glasgow  with 
its  interpretation  of  direct  action  of  the  Brit- 
ish  brand;   on   women    in   industry.     There 
are  sections  contributed  by  Frank  Hodges,  J. 
T.    Murphy,    C.   T.    Cramp,    Robert    Smillie 
and   others    of   the   outstanding   men    in    the 
labor  movement ;   interpretations  by  authors 
and  contributors  with  which  readers  of  the 
Survey  are  familiar,  for  they  have  been  pub- 
lished in  large  measure  in  our  pages  during 
the  past  year.     But  here  they  are   in   full; 
with    swift    strokes    of    personal    delineation, 
telling  transcripts  of  dialogue;  racy  snatches 
of  quotation  that  liven  a  hundred  pages  from 
flaming     Welshmen,     transmuted     Cockneys, 
canny    Scots;    judges,    noble    lords,    govern- 
ment leaders,  generals,  premiers,  seers. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  shafts  of  all  are 
two  bits  of  chapters  injected  into  the  very 
body  of  the  volume;  one  on  that  wild  man 
"  screaming  through  the  keyhole  " — to  apply 
Lloyd  George's  phrase — Horatius  Bottomley, 
editor  of  John  Bull,  the  weekly  of  the  rriob: 
"  We  all  have  in  us  hate,  revenge,  fear  and 
grab.  He  appeals  with  emotional  force  to 
this  brute  streak." 

And  then,  by  way  of  contrast,  a  pen 
picture  of  a  country  clergyman  who  for  forty 
years  has  gone  in  and  out  among  his  people: 
"  There  are  men  who  are  fittingly  placed 
in  life,  like  a  tree  in  its  soil.  Such  was 
George  Herbert  at  Bemerton  and  Words- 
worth at  Ambleside — such  is  William  Norris, 
rector  of  Warblington,  in  the  county  of 
Hampshire."  A  writer  who  with  such  delicate 
touch  can  delineate  what  is  precious  in  the 
life  of  Old  England  has  something  to  say 
worth  listening  to  of  the  life  of  the  New — 
of  its  sanctities  as  well  as  its  surge. 


Readers  of  the  Survey  are  indebted  to 
Mrs.  George  D.  Pratt  for  the  gift  which  has 
made  it  possible  to  put  before  them  Mr. 
Gleason's  trenchant  reporting  for  its  pages. 
New  groups  of  Americans  will  now  have 
his  findings  in  an  enduring  form,  with  the 
comprehensiveness  which  comes  of  volume 
publication.  Paul  U.  Kellogg. 

»      *      » 

My  Neighbor  the  Workingman 

Bv  James   Roscoe   Day.     Abingdon   Press. 

373    pp.      Price    $2.50;    by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $2.70. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  volume  more 
filled  with  hatred  and  misunderstanding  than 
this  product  of  the  chancellor  of  Syracuse 
University.  Trade  unions  are  the  objects  of 
his  misapprehension  and  of  his  venom.  Yet 
by  a  curious  perversion  he  seeks  to  render 
his  vindictiveness  respectable  by  referring 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  minister  of  a  Gospel 
which  does  not  preach  hate,  and  he  would 
palliate  his  distortion  of  reality  by  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  he  is  the  head  of  an  educa- 


tional institution  whose  supposed  object  is 
the  search  for  truth  and  the  enlightenment 
of  men's  minds.     I  quote,  page  8: 

"  If  it  may  be  thought  that  I  have  used 
severe  language  in  characterizing  the  work- 
ingman's  enemy,  the  destructive  socialist,  the 
obtrusive  and  patronizing  leader,  the  cow- 
ardly assassin  of  innocent  men  and  women 
and  children,  the  bomb-planter,  incendiary 
and  murderer,  I  have  no  apology  to  make. 
They  are  unrepentant  and  boast  their  denial 
of  God  and  their  purpose  to  destroy  all 
government  of  men.  There  ought  to  be  one 
common  and  universal  execration  that  shall 
never  cease  until  these  loathsome  foes  of 
humanity  are  forever  exterminated." 

My  reading  of  the  New  Testament  leads 
me  to  wonder  where  a  man  who  professes 
to  be  a  Christian  minister  finds  sanction  for 
such  doctrines.  Perhaps  Chancellor  Day 
knows.  If  so  he  i9  lonely  in  the  possession 
of  the  secret.  Happily  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  spared  such  knowledge.  W.  L.  C. 

•      •       • 

Parliament  and  Revolution 

By  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald.  Scott  &  Seltzer. 
130  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.65. 

When  Socialist  leaders  such  as  Mr.  Hill- 
quit  declare  that  the  Socialist  party  is  the 
most  conservative  for  the  time  being,  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  it,  not  only 
as  regards  the  party  in  America  but  the  in- 
ternational movement  as  a  whole.  While 
other  parties  and  groups,  thoroughly  shaken 
out  of  their  ruts  by  the  war,  grope  for  new 
tangible  programs  and  mottoes,  Socialist 
leaders  in  America,  France,  Germany  and 
England  are  greatly  concerned  over  the  con- 
servation of  the  clarity  of  thought  and  defi- 
niteness  of  aim  that  have  been  evolved  in 
the  course  of  decades. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  in  the  present  book,  ap- 
pears as  the  defender  of  socialism,  as 
worked  out  by  the  British  Independent 
Labor  party,  against  the  newer  doctrines, 
especially  those  current  in  Russia,  which 
even  while  they  are  tested  in  the  fire  of 
practical  experience  are  seen  falling  to 
pieces.  He  does  not  believe  "  that  capitalist 
methods  of  repression  and  force  can  be 
used  by  socialists  to  free  peoples,  and  that 
a  rule  of  tyranny  is  necessary  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  a  reign  of  liberty."  He  opposes, 
more  particularly,  the  class  franchise  de- 
manded by  Communists  and  shows  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  free  and  equal  franchise  for  all 
classes  as  a  basis  for  any  stable  new  order. 
While  conceding  that  the  placing  of  society 
on  an  industrial  or  service  basis  is  a  distinct 
socialist  aim,  he  condemns  the  idea  of  a 
Parliament  composed  of  representatives  of 
constituencies  of  narrow  interests  and,  inci- 
dentally, exposes  one  of  the  main  fallacies 
of  guild  socialists,  namely  that  the  national 
interests  can  be  divided  into  those  of  pro- 
ducers and  of  consumers. 

The  industrial  basis  of  government  he 
would  provide  for  by  a  second  chamber 
elected  on  a  soviet  or  group  franchise,  but 
without  the  class  limitation  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  constitution  even  within  these  limits. 
In  the  long  run,  the  only  feasible  standard 
in  the  choice  of  candidates  for  election,  he 
holds,  is  one  of  character  and  intellect,  not 
one  of  status — so  that  not  the  most  revolu- 
tionary change  in  the  structure  of  govern- 
ment could  give  the  people  a-  short  cut  to 
an  ideal  commonwealth.  Devolution,  so  as 
to  bring  politics  back  into  the  current  of 
life,  seems  to  him  an  important  element  in 
betterment.  The  book  concludes  with  a 
memorandum  presented  by  the  author  to  the 
Labor  party  on  the  reform  of  parliamentary 
machinery.  The  whole  book  is  a  careful 
study  of  dangerous  political  tendencies  of 
the  times  and  well  worth  reading  by  ad- 
herents and  opponents  of  socialism  alike. 

B.  L. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


THE   KANSAS   COURT 

To  the  Editor:  No  more  important  field 
for  thought  has  come  within  our  view  these 
last  years  than  the  industrial  court  and  the 
discussion  between  John  A.  Fitch  and  Judge 
Huggins  of  Kansas  [see  the  Survey  for 
April  3  and  May  29].  I  have  not  had  con- 
fidence in  the  court  plan  and  have  endeav- 
ored to  prevent  its  passage  because  I  believe 
it  will  probably  prove  to  be  a  court  of  in- 
dustrial unrest. 

The  public  is  incompetent  in  the  present 
case  to  have  the  place  it  has  been  trying  to 
take  and  hold.  The  public  is  an  interested 
party.  The  public  wants  coal.  There  is  a 
case  to  be  tried  and  the  public,  through  its 
court,  wants  to  sit  on  the  jury.  The  verdict 
in  such  a  procedure  can  be  prophesied  with 
absolute  certainty. 

There  is  a  moral  parallel  between  the 
public  in  the  present  situation  and  the  Brit- 
ish public  in  relation  to  the  colonists  in  the 
1770's.  The  colonists  had  a  grievance;  but 
appeal  to  the  English  courts  for  redress  of 
their  wrongs  would  have  been  to  beat  the 
wind.  In  the  mind  of  the  English  public 
the  colonists  were  rebels,  and  the  courts  were 
the  creatures  of  the  public.  They  could  only 
help  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  The  Eng- 
lish judges  had  the  attitude  toward  the  col- 
onists and  their  doings  which  Judge  Hug- 
gins'  article  in  the  Survey  evidences  toward 
the  miners. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  main  ques- 
tion is  one  of  moral  progress  and  that  in 
getting  rid  of  that  which  is  outgrown  one 
must  often  appear  irregular  and  lawless. 
That  was  the  situation  in  getting  rid  of  the 
anachronistic  kaiser.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
a  forward  looking  personage  and  had  to 
appear  to  be  a  disturber  of  the  peace.  He 
upset  the  tables  of  the  money  changers.  If 
He  had  waited  for  process  of  larw  he  would 
have  been  waiting  yet. 

Someone  will  say,  But  who  is  to  decide 
what  is  right?  The  final  word  cannot  come 
at  any  rate  from  an  interested  party  who 
is  getting  an  economic  advantage,  such  as 
the  public.  The  slaver  of  the  South  proved 
that  he  was  right  by  the  Bible.  The  public 
is  sure  it  is  right  in  its  contentions,  and  the 
first  thing  its  court  is  sure  to  do  with  labor- 
ers who  contend  for  better  things  is  to  tell 
them  to  stay  at  their  work.  The  whole  pro- 
cedure begs  the  main  question,  becomes  a 
petitio  principii  on  a  grand  scale. 

It  is  such  procedure  as  we  have  been  in- 
itiating in  Kansas  which  causes  after  a  time 
the  kind  of  trouble  of  which  we  have  lately 
had  too  much.  When  progress  is  due  it  is 
more  than  unwise  to  get  in  its  way;  it  is 
dangerous.  A  shrewd  man  with  the  instinct 
of  progress  once  said,  Can  ye  not  discern 
the  signs  of  the  times? 

Clarence  M.  Williams. 
[Pastor,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church] 

Paola,  Kansas. 

BILL  BOARDS 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  read  the  arti- 
cle Profiteers  with  Paste  and  Paper  in  the 
Survey  for  June  12,  apropos  of  Mr.  Pen- 
nell's  attack  upon  those  selfish  merchants 
who  will  advertise  upon  the  countryside  and 
thereby  spoil  its  beauty. 

In  the  usual  campaign  against  such  hor- 
rors, appeal  is  made  only  to  the  sense  of 
artistic  fitness,  and  the  existence  of  the  bill- 
boards shows  that  such  a  sense  is  either 
lacking  with  many  or  is  ignored  in  the  de- 
sire for  financial  gain.  That  desire  seems 
to  be  universal  and  it  should  be  met  in  kind 


by  a  boycott  of  everything  that  is  promoted 
by  such  publicity.  It  has  been  suggested  as 
a  fine  bit  of  work  for  clubs  to  take  up  that 
their  members  pledge  themselves  not  to  buy 
those  goods  which  are  advertised  offensively 
nor  to  allow  their  property  to  be  so  defaced. 
Owners  of  land  who  lease  their  property 
for  such  a  purpose  should  share  equally  the 
blame  for  disregarding  the  general  welfare. 

I  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Pen- 
nell's  efforts  and  I  pledge  myself  to  refrain 
from  buying  anything  which  is  made  known 
through  obnoxious  publicity  and  to  ask  my 
friends  to  do  the  same  thing.  It  may  be 
that  others  will  follow  this  suggestion  and 
thereby  register  an  effective  protest. 

Gertrude  Sherman  Trowbridge. 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 

CENTRALIZATION  OF  WEALTH 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  a  re^l,  tangible 
cause  of  the  present  industrial  unrest  or  do 
people  have  a  mere  fanciful  or  imaginary 
grievance? 

Prof.  W.  I.  King,  of  Wisconsin  University, 
in  a  recent  book  entitled  The  Wealth  and 
Income  of  the  People  of  the  United  States, 
by  reasoning  from  official  records  in  Wis- 
consin and  Massachusetts  concludes  that,  in 
the  year  1910,  2  per  cent  of  the  population 
owned  55  per  cent  or  60  per  cent  of  the  to- 
tal wealth  of  the  United  States.  The  yearly 
income  of  five  families  amounted  to  $158,- 
000,000 ;  of  the  next  ten  richest  families  to 
$79,000,000.  One  hundred  and  fifty-four 
families  received  incomes  of  $1,000,000  or 
more  per  year  in  1910.  The  report  of  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
Daniel  C.  Roper  for  1917  shows  that*  376 
persons  paid  taxes  on  incomes  of  $1,000,000 
or  more  per  year.  Senator  Capper  of  Kan- 
sas states  there  has  been  a  large  increase  of 
millionaires  during  the  war. 

In  the  year  1910,  12,180,000  families  re- 
ceived incomes  of  less  than  $1,200  per  year, 
most  of  them  from  $600  to  $900.  This  was 
two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  families  in 
that  year.  Can  we  reasonably  say  to  our- 
selves that  this  vast  difference  in  income  is 
the  result  of  the  difference  in  the  energy  or 
wisdom  or  usefulness  to  society  of  the  re- 
cipients? Many  of  these  immense  incomes 
are  simply  inherited,  the  recipients  doing 
little  else  than  manage  their  investments. 

The  annual  address  of  Walter  S.  Logan, 
president  of  the  New  York  Bar  Association, 
delivered  in  January,  1900,  shows  the  consti- 
tutionality of  an  inheritance  tax  law  to  any 
amount. 

The  advantages  of  a  drastic  national  in- 
heritance tax  might  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  national  debt  could  be  paid. 

2.  Public  utilities  could  be  purchased; 
for  instance,  the  railroads  under  private 
ownership  cost  the  people  of  the  United 
States  about  one  billion  dollars  anually 
for  dividends.  If  the  railroads  were  pur- 
chased by  proceeds  from  inheritance  taxes 
this  annual  tax  on  the  public  would  be  done 
away  with. 

3.  As  to  the  effect  on  the  present  heirs 
to  great  fortunes,  would  it  not  be  good? 

4.  A  drastic  inheritance  tax  law  as  ap- 
plied to  great  fortunes  need  not  apply  to  the 
few  thousands  acquired  by  so  many  and  be- 
queathed to  relatives  or  friends.  Therefore 
the  saving  habit  as  practiced  by  95  per  cent 
of  the  population  need  not  be  interfered 
with  even  if  all  above  $100,000  of  estates  is 
taken  as  a  tax. 

5.  An  inheritance  tax  which  will  absorb 


the  great  fortunes  will  be  gradual  and  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  civil  war  would  re- 
sult. If  this  or  some  similar  procedure  is 
•  not  adopted,  it  is  quite  possible  that  civil 
war  or  at  least  extensive  riots  will  occur  in 
the  near  future. 

6.  Is  it  too  slow?  There  is  no  valid  ob- 
jection to  continuing  existing  income  taxes 
also,  so  long  as  the  present  huge  incomes 
continue. 

A  heavy  inheritance  tax  need  not  disjoint 
business  any  more  than  if  the  wealth  of  the 
deceased  is  left  to  the  natural  heirs  as  is 
now  the  custom.        George  A.  Mitchell. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 


JOTTINGS 


THE  Central  Council  for  Nursing  Educa- 
tion, Chicago,  is  offering  a  prize  of  $500  for 
the  best  play  of  three  or  four  acts  based  on 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Florence  Nightingale. 
The  competition,  which  will  close  September 
1,  is  open  to  everyone.  Further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  National  Organi- 
zation for  Public  Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York. 


DR.  JEFFREY  R.  BRACKETT,  one  of  the 
earliest  pioneers  in  the  educational  field  of 
social  science,  founder  of  the  Boston  School 
for  Social  Work  and  its  director  for  eighteen 
years,  will  retire  from  office  this  month. 
At  a  gathering  in  Boston  of  friends  and 
associates  of  Dr.  Brackett  a  glance  back- 
ward was  given  at  the  beginnings  of  techni- 
cal schools  for  social  service  in  this  country. 
Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity recalled  his  early  efforts  to  fill  in  a 
two-hour  a  week  course  in  social  ethics  with 
poor  relief,  labor,  child  welfare,  and  even 
the  Indian  question  for  good  measure. 


JOSEPH  BYERS  has  been  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  lately  created  State  Board  of 
Charities  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Byers  is  well 
equipped  for  the  work  which  he  is  under- 
taking, having  held  many  important  positions 
in  similar  fields  throughout  the  country;  he 
began  his  career  as  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Charities  in  1888,  be- 
coming secretary  of  that  organization  four 
years  later.  Subsequently  he  served  as  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Indiana  State  Re- 
formatory, warden  of  the  Eastern  State  Peni- 
tentiary of  Pennsylvania,  superintendent  of 
the  New  York  House  of  Reform,  and  com- 
missioner of  charities  and  corrections  for 
New  Jersey.  Until  last  year  Mr.  Byers 
acted  as  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Provision  for  the  Feeble- 
minded. 


NEW  HAVEN,  Conn.,  will  open  on  July  1 
a  health  center  located  in  a  congested  district 
of  20,000  inhabitants,  populated  mainly  by 
Italians.  The  four  chief  health  agencies  of 
the  city,  including  the  Municipal  Department 
of  Health,  are  supporting  the  undertaking. 


FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  New 
York  Monday  Club — the  friendly  organiza- 
tion of  social  workers  in  New  York — a 
woman  has  been  elected  president — Joanna 
C.  Colcord,  of  the  New  York  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society.  Edwin  C.  Cooley  and 
Frances  Taussig  are  vice-presidents  and  Le- 
roy  E.  Bowman  is  secretary-treasurer.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  under  the  presidency  of 
Charles  Powlison,  the  membership  of  the 
Club  has  been  increased  to  over  500.  Thii 
does  not  include  a  similar  organization  in 
Brooklyn. 
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Stop,  Look,  and 
Telephone ! 


There  was  a  good  job  waiting  for  the 
boy  when  he  wanted  to  leave  school 
and  go  to  work.  And  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  tuberculosis  nurse  who  used  to 
know  him,  the  Vocational  Guidance 
person  would  have  put  him  in  it.  And 
she  never  would  have  met  the  tubercu- 
losis nurse  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
Social  Service  Exchange.  And  the 
boy — he  would"  soon  have  been  an 
advanced  case  of  tuberculosis  instead 
of  now  in  a  sanitorium  and  almost 
completely  cured. 

Did  you  ever  unexpectedly  meet  another 
social  worker  on  a  tenement  doorstep?  Have 
you  ever  been  grieved  to  find  that  someone 
else  is  all  unknowingly  thwarting  the  earnest 
advice  you're  giving? 

But  do  you  always  find  out  in  time? 

Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth,  and  too 
many  well  meaning  friends  may  only  stir  a 
troubled  family  into  deeper  perplexity  if  they 
fail  to  agree  on  the  direction  of  their  stirring. 
The  simple  device  of  a  card  index  for  letting 
social  agencies  know  whenever  two  or  more 
are  mutually  interested  in  one  family  is  the 
Social  Service  Exchange  doorstep  where  all 
may  meet  and  combine  forces  if  they  will.  It 
affords  to  social  service  throughout  the  com- 
munity a  foundation  for  thorough-going  co- 
operation. 

Hospitals  and  Clinics,  Children's  Homes,  Day  Nur- 
series, Settlement  Houses,  Churches,  workers  for  de- 
linquent girls  and  for  the  mentally  unbalanced,  relief 
societies,  associations  and  leagues  adapted  to  every 
human  need  that  our  Metropolitan  life  creates.  Spec- 
ialty after  speciality!  Without  cooperation,  what  waste 
of  machinery!    What  duplication! 

Call  the  Social  Service  Exchange  red  tape  if  you  will! 
But  might  it  not  be  a  line  in  this  maze  of  helpfulness 
thru  which  the  less  fortunate  of  our  population  must  be 
guided  to  find  the  hands  whose  friendship  can  mean  the 
most  to  them? 

The  Exchange  does  not  know  any  families,  but  it  does 
know  their  friends  and  is  glad  to  introduce  them  to  one 
another. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXCHANGE  OF 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY, 
OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

105  East  22d  Street 


■ 

"  I  HE  New  Republic  and  The  Survey 
1  are  reaching*  out  for  new   readers 
among  intelligent,  liberal-minded,  fast- 
idious men  and  women.    Each  has  de- 
veloped a  technique  in  offering  its  wares 
and  a  style  of  printing  suited  to  both 
wares  and  audience.  Both  are  succeeding. 
5  We   print   the    circulars,   announce- 
ments, letterheads — virtually  all  of  the 
business  forms  and  business  literature 
of  The  New  Republic  and  The  Survey. 
5  If  you  have  anything  to  sell,  or  any 
requests  to  make  of  a  similar  educated 
audience  of  buyers  or  contributors,  our 
services  are  at  your  command.  We  print 
anything  from  a  postal  card  to  an  annual 
report  and  print  it  so  that  it  is  read  by 
particular  people. 

We  refer  you  by  permission  to  both 
of  the  periodicals  mentioned  above. 

Koenig-Moak  Printing  Co. 

100  West  21st  Street      New  York  City 

Telephone  8237  Chelsea 

% 

Copies  of  The  SURVEY  for 
December  27,  1919,  and 
January  24,  1920,  are  ur- 
gently needed  for  complet- 
ing- volumes  to  be  bound  for 
libraries.  Subscribers  who 
do  not  keep  complete  sets 
for  their  own  use  will  confer 
a  real  favor  to  several  dis- 
tracted librarians  by  return- 
ing these  copies  to  The 
SURVEY  office,  112  East  19 
Street,  New  York. 
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$4.00;   by   mail   of   the   Survey,   $4.30. 
The   Christian    Home.      By   William    Wallace 

Faris.      Presbyterian    Board    of    Publication, 

Philadelphia.      141    pp.       Price,    75    cents, 

postpaid. 
Practical    Views    on    Psychic    Phenomena. 

By    George    E.    Wright.      Harcourt    Brace    & 

Howe.      136   pp.      Price,    $1.40 ;    by    mail    of 

the  Survey,  $1.50. 
What    the    Workers    Want — A     Study    of 

British      Labor.         By      Arthur      Gleason. 

Harcourt,    Brace   &    Howe.      518    pp.      Price, 

$4.00 ;   by   mail  of   the   Survey,   $4.30. 
The   Human   Costs  of  the  War.     By   Homer 

Folks.        Harper     &      Brothers.        326      pp. 

Price   $2.25;  by   mail   of  the   Survey,   $2.50. 
Economic      Statesmanship.        By      J.      Ellis 

Barker.       New,     enlarged    addition.       E.     P. 

Dutton    &    Co.      624    pp.      Price    $7.00;    by 

mail  of  the  Survey,  $7.30. 
Ladies     of     Grecourt     (The     Smith     College 

Relief     Dnlt     in     the     Somme).       Bv     Ruth 

Gaines.       E.     P.     Dutton     &    Co.       246     pp. 

Price  $2.50;   by  mail  of  the   Survey,  $2.75. 
Country      Sentiment.  .      Poems      by      Robert 

Graves.     Alfred  A.   Knopf.      104   pp.     Price, 

$1.25  ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.32. 
This    Simian    World.      By    Clarence    Dav,    Jr. 

Alfred  A.   Knopf.     95  pp.     Price,  $1.50;   by 

mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.60. 
A    Canticld    of    Pan.      Bv 

Alfred  A.  Knopf.     214  pp. 

mall  of  the  Survey,  $2.20. 
Wanderings..      By     Richard     Curie.       E. 

Dutton    &    Co.      350    pp.      Price,    $5.00; 

mail  of  the  Survey,  $5.25. 
The     Peace     Conference     Day-by-Day.       By 

Charles  T.  Thompson.     Brentano's.     423   pp. 

Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.75. 


Americanization.  Edited  by  Winthrop 
Talbot  and  Julia  E.  Johnsen.  Handbook 
Series.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  373  pp.  Price, 
$1.80;  by   mall  of  the  Survey,   $2.00. 

The  Social  Worker.  By  C.  R.  Attlee.  G. 
Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London.  286  pp.  Price, 
6s. ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.90. 

The  Limits  of  Socialism.  By  O.  Fred 
Boucke.  Macmillan  Co.  259  pp.  Price, 
$1.50 ;   by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.65. 

The  Adolescent  Girl.  By  Phyllis  Blanchard. 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.  242  pp.  Price,  $2.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,   $2.75. 

Labor's  Challenge  to  the  Social  Order. 
By  John  Graham  Brooks.  Macmillan  Co. 
441  pp.  Price  $2.75;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $3.00. 

The  New  Science  of  Analyzing  Character. 
By  Harry  H.  Balkin.  Four  Seas  Company. 
249  pp.  Price  $3.00 ;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $3.25. 

Democracy  Made  Safe.  By  Paul  Harris 
Drake.  Four  Seas  Company.  110  pp. 
Price,  $1.25  ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.40. 

Women's  Wild  Oats.  By  C.  Gasquoine 
Hartley.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  238  pp. 
Price  $1.50 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.70. 

Buffalo  Bill's  Life  Story.  An  Auto- 
biography. 328  pp.  Illustrated.  Cosmo- 
politan Book  Corporation.  Price,  $3.00  ;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.25. 

Adult  and  Child..  By  James  L.  Hughes. 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse.  187  pp.  Price, 
$1.00  ;   by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.15. 

Child  Life  and  thb  Curriculum.  By 
Junius  L.  Meriam.  World  Book  Company. 
538  pp.  Price,  $3.60;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $3.85. 

Albany  :  The  Crisis  in  Government.  By 
Louis  Waldman.  Boni  &  Liveright.  233  pp. 
Price,  $1.50 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.65. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  in  Peace  and 
War.  By  Maurice  Francis  Egan  and  John 
B.  Kennedy.  Knights  of  Columbus,  New 
Haven.  Two  vols.  402  and  405  pp. 
Price,    $5.25,   carriage   paid. 

The  Church  and  the  Community.  By  Ralph 
E.  Diffendorfer.  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment. 177  pp.  Price  75  cents  in  cloth,  50 
cents  in  paper ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  85 
cents  and  60  cents. 

Pensions  and  thb  Principles  of  their 
Valuation.  By  L.  J.  Llewellyn  and  A.  B. 
Jones.  C.  V.  Mosby  Co.,  St.  Louis.  702 
pp.  Price,  $8.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
$8.90. 


PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 
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Witter    Bvnner. 
Price,  $2.00;  by 


P. 

by 


Items  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach  the 

Survey  before  July  10. 

Alcoholism,  Internat'l  Congress  against. 
Washington,  September  21-27.  W.  L.  Harris, 
Columbia  Bank   bldg.,   Pittsburgh. 

Bar  Association,  American.  St.  Louis,  Au- 
gust 25-27.  W.  Thomas  Kemp,  1416  Munsey 
bldg.,  Baltimore. 

Child  Hygiene  Association.  American.  St. 
Louis.  October  11-13.  Gertrude  B.  Knipp, 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 

Church  Work,  Conference  for.  Wellesley, 
June  21-July  1.  M.  DeC.  Ward,  415  Beacon 
St.,  Boston. 

Civic  Association,  American.  Amherst, 
Mass.,  October  13-15.  E.  E.  Marshall,  Union 
Trust  bldg.,  Washington. 

Dietetic  Association,  American.  New  York, 
October  22-26.  E.  M.  Geraghty,  New  Haven 
Hospital,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Education  Association,  National.  Salt  Lake 
City,  July  5-10.  J.  W.  Crabtree,  1400  Massa- 
chusetts ave.,  Washington. 

Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  Highland, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  September  9-12.  Fel- 
lowship of  Reconciliation,  118  East  28  St., 
New  York. 

Home  Economics  Association,  American. 
Colorado  Springs,  June  24-29.  Cora  Win- 
chell,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

Hospital  Association,  American.  Montreal, 
October  4-8.  Dr.  A.  R.  Warner,  407  Lennox 
bldg.,  Cleveland. 

Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society.  High- 
land, Ulster  county.  New  York,  June  22-28. 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  70  Fifth  ave.,  New  York. 

Labor,  Pan  American  Federation  of.  Mexico 
City,  July  12.  C.  A.  Vargas,  A.  F.  of  L. 
bldg.,  Washington. 

Municipalities,  League  of  Iowa.  Des 
Moines,  August  17-19.  Frank  G.  Pierce, 
Marshalltown,   la. 

Municipalities,  League  of  Kansas.  McPher- 
son,  Kans.,  October  13-15.  Albert  A.  Long, 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Public  Health  Association,  American.  San 
Francisco,  September  13-17.  A.  W.  Hedrick, 
169  Massachusetts  ave.,  Boston. 

Women,  Council  of  Jewish.  Nashville,  Oc- 
tober 16-23.  Mrs.  Leo  Herz,  45  Sheldon 
Terrace,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Women's  Clubs,  General  Federation  of.  Des 
Moines,  June  16-23.  Mrs.  Mary  I.  Wood, 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


[Order   pamphlets   of    publishers.] 

Pamphlets  are  listed  once  in  this  column 
without  charge.  Later  listing  may  be  made 
under  CURRENT  PAMPHLETS — see  page  423. 

Mental  Hygiene  During  Childhood.  Re- 
printed from  the  Medical  Record.  Health 
Classes  for  Children  .  Reprinted  from  New 
York  Medical  Journal.  By  Ira  S.  Wile, 
M.  D.  From  author,  264  West  73  et., 
New   York. 

Trade-Unionism  and  Temperament.  By  E. 
E.  Southard,  M.  D.  Reprinted  from  Indus- 
trial Management.  From  the  Engineering 
Foundation,   29   West  39  street,   New  York. 

Our  Heritage — A  Study  through  Litera- 
ture of  thb  American  Tradition.  By 
James  H.  Hanford.  From  Bureau  of  Ex- 
tension, University  of  North  Carolina. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.   C.     Price,   35  cents. 

Preventable  Death  in  Cotton  Manufac- 
turing Industry.  By  Arthur  Reed  Perry, 
M.  D.  No.  251.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics,   Washington.      Price,    30   cents. 

Some  Unsolved  Social  Problems  of  a  Uni- 
versity Town.  By  Arthur  Evans  Wood. 
From  author,  1430  Hill  street,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.     Price,  $1.25. 

Community  Organization.  By  Clarence  E. 
Rainwater.  Sociological  Monograph  No.  15. 
From  Southern  California  Sociological  So- 
ciety, University  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles.     Price,  25   cents. 

Decisions  of  Courts  and  Opinions  affect- 
ing Labor,  1918.  By  Lindley  D.  Clark  and 
Martin  C.  Frincke.  Jr.  No.  258.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  Washington.  Price,  20 
cents. 

The  Road  to  Tomorrow.  By  Josephine 
Thorp.  Jack-i'-thb  Green  and  the  Poten- 
tate of  Weatherdom.  By  Margaret  C. 
Getchell.  Two  Pageant  Plays.  Price,  35 
cents  each.  From  the  Womans  Press,  600 
Lexington    avenue,    New    York. 

Phyical  Training  Lessons  for  Backward 
Classes.  By  William  A.  Stecher.  From 
John  Joseph  McVey,  1229  Arch  street,  Phil- 
adelphia.     Price,    50   cents. 

Opportunities  for  Graduate  Study  in  the 
British  Isles.  By  George  Edwin  Mac- 
Lean.  From  Institute  of  International  Ed- 
ucation, 419  West  117  street,  New  York. 

"  Words  in  Season."  By  Rabbi  Abraham  J. 
Feldman.  From  author,  1922  North  Broad 
street,    Philadelphia.      Price,   25    cents. 

Is  Rhode  Island  a  Thoughtful  Father  to 
Its  Little  Children  ?  By  M.  B.  Still- 
well  and  Harold  A.  Andrews.  From  Divis- 
ion of  Child  Welfare,  307  State  House, 
Providence,   R.   I. 

The  Mortality  of  Race  Stocks  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York.  By  Louis  L 
Dublin  and  Gladden  W.  Baker.  Reprinted 
from  Quarterly  Publication,  American  Sta- 
tlscal  Association.  From  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  1  Madison  avenue,  New  York. 

The  Future  of  Our  Foreign  Trade.  By 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip  and  John  H.  Williams. 
From  Mr.  Vanderlip,  Scarborough  on  Hud- 
son, N.   Y. 

The  Children's  Summer  Camp.  Framing- 
ham  Monograph  No.  7.  From  Community 
Health    Station,    Framingham,    Mass. 

Modern  Philanthropic  Movements  in  Their 
Relation  to  Democracy.  By  J.  L.  Gillin. 
Reprinted  from  publications  of  American 
Sociological  Society.  From  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 

The  Movement  for  the  Reorganization  of 
State  Administration.  By  Charles  Grove 
Haines.  Government  Research  Series  No. 
17.     From  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

Shall  Wb  Save  Beer  and  Wine?  From. 
International  Reform  Bureau,  206  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue,  S.  E.,  Washington.  Price, 
$1.50   per  100   postpaid. 

Invincible  India.  By  Ed  Gammons.  From 
Hindustan  Gadar  party,  5  Wood  street,  San 
Francisco. 

Industrial  Peach  by  Law — the  Kansas 
Way.  By  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprint  from 
the  Survey.  From  Ohio  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  Columbus  Savings  and  Trust  build- 
ing, Columbus.  Price  for  fifty  or  more  2 
cents  each. 

The  New  Relation  of  the  Public  to  the 
Railroads.  By  Charles  A.  Prouty.  From 
Association  of  Railway  Executives,  61 
Broadway,  New  York. 

State  Accident  Insurance  Funds  a  Dem- 
onstrated Success  in  America.  By  Miles 
M.  Dawson.  Reprinted  from  American  La- 
bor Legislation  Review.  From  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  131  East 
23   street,   New   York. 

Human  Engineering.  By  Harrington  Emer- 
son. From  the  Emerson  Engineers,  30 
Church  street.  New  York. 

Economic  Chaos  in  Mid-Eastern  ECrope. 
By  Eliot  Wadsworth.  From  author,  150 
Nassau  street,  New  York. 
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iraK   AMERICAN    LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION   Is 

•  professional  organization  of  four  thousand 
members.  Following  Its  war  work  It  Is  enter- 
ing upon  a  peacetime  program  known  as  the 
"  Books  for  Everybody  "  movement  for  which 
It  Is  making  an  appeal  for  a  two  million  dollar 
fund.  It  Is  rendering  library  Bervlce  to  the 
Merchant  Marine,  Coast  Guard  and  Lighthouses 
and  plans  to  promote  libraries  for  the  sixty 
million  people  now  wholly  or  practically  with- 
out libraries;  to  help  business  concerns  and 
factories  to  establish  libraries  In  their  plants; 
to  promote  the  use  of  good  books  on  American 
Ideals  and  traditions. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL  WORKERS— Edna  G.  Henry, 
Pres..  Social  Service  Department.  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis;  Antoinette  Cannon,  Ex. 
Bee,  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Organi- 
sation to  promote  development  of  social  work 
In  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  Meeting 
with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION — Elwood  Street,  Secretary, 
1105  Starks  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.,  furnishes 
Information  and  advises  on  establishment  and 
development  of  community  councils,  councils  of 
social  agencies,  and  financial  and  social  federa- 
tions. Exchanges  material  and  information 
among  its  members.  Trains  executives  for 
community   organization. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR 
LEGISLATION — John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131 
B.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  industrial  safety  and  health;  work- 
men's compensation,  health  Insurance;  one 
day's  rest  In  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerlv  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— 
Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  exec.  Sec'y;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
Infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nurs- 
ing; Infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  and  school  age. 
AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  Agency  for 
organizing  and  strengthening  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and 
commercial  organizations;  and  for  training 
men  In  the  profession  of  community  leadership. 
Address  our  nearest  office— 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
121  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— Miss  Cora  M.  Wlnchell,  sec'y,  Teachers 
College,  New  York.  Organized  for  betterment 
of  conditions  In  home,  school.  Institution  and 
community.  Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
toc'y;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phlla.  Leaflets  free. 
P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  80c.  a  year.  Member- 
ship (entitles  to  Review  and  other  publica- 
tions). II. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For  the 
conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education.  In- 
formation and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Frank  J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y; 
IE  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  35. 
CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Dr.  L. 
Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean, 
Director.  To  arouse  public  Interest  In  the 
health  of  school  children;  to  encourage  the 
systematic  teaching  of  health  In  the  schools; 
to  develop  new  methods  of  Interesting  children 
In  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public 
health  workers  and  health  literature  for  chil- 
dren; to  advise  In  organization  of  local  child 
health   programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Organized  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1919,  to  conserve  the  values  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  to  help  people  of  all 
communities  employ  their  leisure  time  to  their 
best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
helps  In  organizing  the  work,  In  planning  the 
program  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will.  If  de- 
aired,  serve  In  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity Itself,  through  the  community  commit- 
tee representative  of  community  Interests,  de- 
termines policies  and  assumes  complete  control 
of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S. 
Braucher,   sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY — Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human 
inheritances,  hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.      Literature   tree. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA — Constituted  by  31 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission   on   the   Church   and   Social   Serv- 
ice;    Rev.    Worth    M.    Tippy,     exec,     aec'y; 
Rev.    F.     Ernest    Johnson,     research    sec'y; 
Miss  Inez  Cavert,  ass't  research   sec'y. 
Commission     on     International     Justice     and 

Goodwill;  Rev.   Henry  A.  Atkinson,   sec'y. 
Commission    on    Church    and    Country     Life; 
Rev.    Edmund    de    S.    Brunner,    exec,    sec'y; 
Rev.   C.   O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Commission    on    Relations    with    France    and 
Belgium,   uniting   American   religious   agen- 
cies   for    the    relief    and    reconstruction    of 
the    Protestant    forces   of   France    and    Bel- 
glum.      Chairman,    Rev.    Arthur    J.    Brown, 
105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York. 
HAMPTON    INSTITUTE— J.    E.    Gregg,    princi- 
pal;   G.    P.    Phenlx,    vice-pres. ;    F.    H.    Rogers, 
treas. ;    W.     H.    Scovllle,    sec'y;    Hampton,    Va. 
Trains    Indian    and    Negro    youth.      Neither    a 
State    nor    a    Government    school.      Free    Illus- 
trated   literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn, 
chm.  Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  ad- 
vises, guides.  International  system  of  safe- 
guarding. Conducts  National  Americanization 
program. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DIS- 
ABLED MEN — John  Culbert  Faries,  dir..  Fourth 
Ave.  at  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  Indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  In  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  Industrial  crip- 
ples. Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work 
here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an 
enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the  physi- 
cally handicapped. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laldler,  Secretary,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  intelli- 
gent Interest  In  Socialism  among  college  men 
and  women.  Annual  membership  33,  $5,  and 
325;  Includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review." 
Special   rates  for   students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shlllady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchlngs,  etc.  Membership  90,000 
with  314  branches.  Membership,  31  upward. 
NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physi- 
cal, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  In- 
terests of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town 
and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  edu- 
cation; camps;  restrooms,  room  registries, 
boarding  bouses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study; 
secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  over- 
seas  work. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22d  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural Investigations;  legislation;  studies  of 
administration;  education;  delinquency,  health; 
recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes  quar- 
terly, "  The  American  Child."  Photographs, 
slides   and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION, 
INC. — Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  ex- 
hibit material  which  visualizes  the  principles 
and  conditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  In  community,  city  or  state-wide 
service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  cam- 
paigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE — Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir. ;  Associate  Medi- 
cal Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and 
Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y; 
60  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders, 
feeblemindedness,  epilepsy.  Inebriety,  criminol- 
ogy, war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  "Mental  Hygiene";  quar. ;  32  a  year. 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  Informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 
NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Allen  T.  Burns,  pres..  New  York;  W.  H. 
Parker,  gen.  sec'y,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chi- 
cago. General  organization  to  discuss  prin- 
ciples of  humanitarian  effort  and  Increase  effi- 
ciency of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  an- 
nual meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership  33,  48tb 
annual  meeting  Milwaukee,  June,  1921.  Main 
Divisions  and   chairmen: 

Children — J.   Prentice   Murphy,   Philadelphia. 
Delinquents    and    Correction — Mrs.     Martha    P. 

Falconer,   Philadelphia. 
Health — Dr.   Richard   Bolt,   Baltimore. 
Public  Agencies  and  Institutions— R.  F.  Beasley, 

Raleigh. 
The  Family — Frances   Taussig,    New   York. 
Industrial      and      Economic      Conditions — Soph- 

onlsba  P.   Breckinridge,   Chicago. 
The    Local    Community — Howard    S.    Braucher, 

New  York. 
Mental  Hygiene— Dr.   Thomas  W.   Salmon.   New 

York. 
Organization   of  Social   Forces — Otto   W.    Davis. 

Minneapolis. 
Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  In  America 

— Grace  Abbott,  Chicago. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 
— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y.  Address  130  East 
59th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  club;  recreation  and 
educational  work  In  non-sectarian  self-govern- 
ing groups  aiming  toward  complete  self-support. 
Monthly  publication,  "  The  Club  Worker."  $1 
a   year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH— NURSING — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique; to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  Infor- 
mation. Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health 
Nurse,"  subscription  included  In  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL    SOCIAL   WORKERS'   EXCHANGE 

— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22d  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  work- 
ers organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  personnel  (no  fees)  and  to  work  con- 
structively through  members  for  professional 
standards. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Virgil 
V.  Johnson,  sec'y;  465  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York.  Composed  of  social  agencies  working  to 
guide  and  protect  travelers,  especially  women 
and    girls.      Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 
—381  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles  J.  Hatfield, 
M.  D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing 
problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosis 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  Publishers  "  Journal  of  the  Outdoor 
Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  and 
"  Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  ser- 
vice among  Negroes,  L.  Holltngsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.;  127 
East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  cooper- 
ative committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social   workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  64  W. 
Randolph  St  (Room  1003),  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  In  the  work  shop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Offi- 
cial organ,  "  Life  and  Labor." 
PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y; 
1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighbor- 
hood and  community  center  activities  and  ad- 
ministration. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 
RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22d  St,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Educa- 
tion. Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Li- 
brary, Southern  Highland  Division.  "  The  pub- 
lications of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request" 
SHORT  ;  ALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  p:es. ;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  Informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  city  manager  plan,  county 
gov't     Pamphlets  free. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
A.   L.    Holsey,   acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,   Ala. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

"  My  only  objection  to  Survey  advertisements  is  thai  utually  they  bring  too  many 
replies." — J.  P.  8.,  Jr.,  Conn.   Children'*  Aid  Society. 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want   advertisements,   8   cents   per  word   or   initial,   including   the  address   or 
box  number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.    Discounts  on  request. 
Periodicals,  Current  Pamphlets,  see  opposite  page. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE   SURVEY 


112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS   WANTED 

WANTED:  Matron.  Jewish  woman 
with  child  caring  experience  preferred. 
State  education,  experience  and  salary  ex- 
pectation. Apply  to  the  Superintendent, 
Hebrew  Orphans  Home,  12th  St.  and 
Green  Lane,  Phila.,  Pa. 

WANTED:  New  York  City  position 
(not  immediate),  trained  craftswoman  to 
teach  weaving,  basketry,  and  supervise  de- 
signing and  dyeing.  Answer  giving  train- 
ing, experience,  etc.    Address  3519  Survey. 

WANTED:  Case  consultant  for  large 
Jewish  family  agency.  Work  under  ideal 
conditions.  Only  experts  and  persons  of 
unusual  training  and  ability  need  apply. 
State  education,  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected.     Address  3390  Survey. 

CALIFORNIA:  The  following  positions 
are  to  be  filled  at  the  California  School  for 
Girls  (delinquents)  :  Matron— Salary  $60; 
Teacher  of  Physical  Culture  and  dramatics 
—Salary  $100;  Grade  and  High  School  ' 
teacher — Salary  $75.  Maintenance  pro- 
vided. Write  for  information;  Mary  A. 
Hill,  Superintendent,  California  School  for 
Girls,  Ventura,  California. 

WANTED:  By  an  organization  in  a 
middle  west  city  a  supervising  nurse  with 
ability  to  do  constructive  pioneer  work  in 
public  health.  Broad  field  for  develop- 
ment.   Address  3552  Survey  before  June  30. 

WANTED :  Young  man  for  social  ser- 
vice work  in  the  Kentucky  Mountains. 
One  with  knowledge  of  Gymnastics  and 
indoor  athletics  preferred.  Should  be  re- 
ligious and  exemplary  and  have  a  special 
interest  in  this  kind  of  work.  Address 
Miss  May  Stone,  Hindman  Settlement 
School,  Hindman,  Knott  County,  Ken- 
tucky. 

FOUR  young  college  men  each  about 
28  years  old,  members  of  our  selling 
organization,  are  now  in  Pittsburgh  taking 
an  eleven  weeks'  intensive  course  in  life 
insurance  salesmanship  at  Carnegie  Tech. 
If  you  know  a  bright  young  college  man 
of  Christian  character,  serious  purpose  in 
life  and  probable  selling  ability  who  might 
be  interested  in  a  possible  future  oppor- 
tunity similar  to  the  above  have  him  get  in 
touch  with  us.  His  subsequent  business 
connection  would  be  as  salesman  with  the 
New  York  City  agency  of  the  Provident 
Life  &  Trust  Company.  On  account  of 
office  space  limitations,  we  must  for  the 
present  limit  our  selections  to  three  men 
who  in  our  judgment  give  the  greatest 
promise  of  successful  development.  This 
is  an  unusual  opportunity  for  the  right  men 
to  become  associated  with  one  of  the  best 
trained  and  highest  grade  selling  organiza- 
tions in  the  country.  Graham  C.  Wells, 
General  Agent,  714  Singer  Building,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED :  Social  case  workers,  super- 
visors, settlement  workers,  psychiatrists, 
community  and  recreational  organizers,  and 
technically  trained  women  for  general 
social  service  and  institutional  positions  at 
salaries  from  $1200  to  $2000.  Bureau  of 
Occupations  for  Trained  Women,  302  S. 
13th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED:  Man  for  Superintendent  of 
Buildings.  An  all  around  mechanic  to  su- 
pervise and  keep  in  repair  power  plant, 
heating  systems  and  buildings.  Should  be 
a  man  of  moral  convictions,  religious 
training  and  interested  in  educational 
work.  Communicate  with  Miss  May 
Stone,  Hindman  Settlement  School,  Hind- 
man, Knott  County,  Kentucky. 


WANTED :  Woman  to  serve  on  our  Ex- 
ecutive Committee;  only  one  other  mem- 
ber; College  trained  person  preferred; 
should  have  had  executive  experience. 
Useful,  attractive  work  for  the  mountain 
people.  Position  of  responsibility;  thirty 
teachers  and  workers.  Address  Miss  May 
Stone,  Hindman  Settlement  School,  Hind- 
man, Knott  Co.,  Kentucky. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MOTHER:  Experienced  in  institutional 
social  work,  and  daughter  graduate  school 
of  Home  Economics  seek  supervision  of 
Jewish  Child  Caring  Institution  where  there 
will  be  opportunity  for  constructive  work. 
Box  3549  Survey. 


GRADUATE  of  University  Kindergarten 
training  school,  desires  position  in  children's 
work.  Two  years  institutional  experience. 
At  present  Cottage  Mother  in  Jewish 
Orphanage.     Address  3504  Survey. 


MAN,  Jewish,  extensive  social  service 
experience,  desires  executive  position.  Box 
3550  Survey. 


CAPABLE  WOMAN ;  good  buyer  and 
manager,  open  for  position  of  responsibil- 
ity as  Matron  or  Housekeeper.  Best  ref- 
erences.   Box  3555  Survey. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  experienced  Recre- 
ational Director,  college  graduate,  wishes 
position,  September,  in  Washington,  Ore- 
gon or  California.     Box  3556  Survey. 


YOUNG  MAN,  35,  University  training, 
12  years  in  Social  Work,  now  executive 
with  Jewish  Federation  in  an  eastern  city, 
desires  change.     Box  3557  Survey. 


INDEX  FILE 

LITERARY  WORKER— Index  the  best 
you  read  in  books  and  file  clippings  almost 
automatically.  Inexpensive.  (Topical  and 
Textual  Index  for  Bible  Students.)  Index 
Co.,  East  Haddam,  Conn. 


FURNISHED  APARTMENT 


WANTED :  Young  woman  share  two- 
room  furnished  apartment:  cooking  facili- 
ties; hotel  service;  June  15 — October.  St. 
Nicholas  and  119th;  near  subway,  elevated, 
bus.    $30  month.     Box  3554  Survey. 


FOR  RENT  OR  FOR  SALE 


SALT  AIRE,  FIRE  ISLAND,  L.  I.: 
For  Sale  or  to  Rent,  Ocean  Front  Cottage. 
Address  O.  F.  Loucks,  Bayshore,  L.  I. 
Tel.  Bayshore  55. 


RESORTS 


GOLDTHWAITE  INN 
On   Great   South  Bay,   Heliport,  L.  I. 
Cool,     comfortable,    charming    Family    Resort. 
Table  supplied  from  own  farm.     Sports — sail- 
ing, fishing,  ocean  bathing,  golf,  tennis. 


ROUGH   IT   IN   COLORADO 

College  graduate^  age  26,  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  Rocky  Mountain  National  (Etes) 
Park  trails  and  fishing,  and  owning  cabin  near 
the  park,  desires  to  fill  two  vacancies  in  party 
of  five  young  men  to  "  rough  it "  for  the  sum- 
mer. Cost  $20  per  week.  For  particulars, 
address 

WALDO  W".  NORRIS,  La  Salle,  Colorado 


TOURS  8b  TRAVEL 


^RPoig   FOR     BOYS 

Manager:   Matthieu  Jetteur,  M.A., 

Asheville  School,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Directors:  Jack  Reardon,  B.A.,  of  Taft  School; 
Theodore  Johnson,  M.A.,  of  Bingham  School; 
S.  E.  Culver,  M.A.,  of  Hotchkiss  School. 

Announcement  on  request  to  Mr.   Jetteur. 


BOAT  TRIP 


ATTEND  the  Mississippi  Valley  Confer- 
ence on  Tuberculosis  at  Duluth,  Sept.  2,  3, 
4.  Chartered  Boat  Chicago  to  Duluth  and 
Return.  8  Days  of  Recreation  and  Pleasure. 
Reservation:  $80  per  person  including 
Sleeping  Accommodations  and  breakfasts 
while  in  Duluth.  For  further  information 
address  James  Minnick,  8  South  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Survey: 

"  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  very 
satisfactory  any  advertising  notice  un- 
der your  classified  advertisements  ap- 
peals to  me.  I  am  keeping  very  close 
track  of  both  the  workers  wanted  and 
the  situations  wanted.  I  read  them 
over  very  carefully  each  month  be* 
cause  it  keeps  me  in  very  close  touch 
with  the  demand  for  social  service 
throughout  the  country  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly  quite   illuminating." 

Supervisor  Rural  Nursing  Service. 


I 


S  UTW6V 


"A  Rope  of  Sand"  and TJcmipers 

William  L.  Chenery 


The  Government  and  Social  Hygiene 

Neva  R.  Deardorff 

The  Mexican  Peon  in  Texas 

Frank  Callcott 

The  Truant  Tribe  in  School 

Richard  K.  Godwin 


The  Strike  for  Responsibility 


John  Pa  ton 


^ 
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Last  Chance  This  Week 


YOU  who  have  been  intending  to  subscribe 
to  the  Survey  for  a  friend,  a  fellow- 
worker,  your  minister,  a  forward-look- 
ing school  teacher — or  to  persuade  him 
to  do  it  for  himself — act  now! 

During  June  the  price  is  still  $4. 

More  than  that,  we  will  share  with  you  the 
economies  of  a  wholesale  purchase  of  books  and 
send  any  one  of  the  volumes  listed  below  free 
in  return  for  each  new  subscription  you  send 
us. 

Thus  do  we  all  profit:  Your  friend  gets  a 
year  of  the  SURVEY  with  its  original  material, 
its  service  departments,  its  consecutive  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  vital  field  of  social  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  and  the  public  health;  the 
SURVEY  gains  a  new  subscriber;  you  save  a 
dollar  and  get  one  of  the  outstanding  books  in 
the  social  field. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  SURVEY  has 
gained  much  of  its  growth  through  the  friendly 
aid  of  its  subscribers.  They  are  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  know  of  others  who  would  enjoy  the 
SURVEY  and  benefit  by  it.  They  not  only  read 
the  SURVEY,  but  believe  in  it  and  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  its  work  for  the  common  welfare. 

On  July  1  the  price  goes  from  $4  a  year  to  $5 
a  year  to  meet  the  rising  tide  of  printing  and 
paper  costs. 

Renewal  subscriptions  expiring  not  later  than 
September  30,  1920,  are  $4  if  paid  direct  to  the 
SURVEY  office.  This  puts  them  on  the  same 
basis  as  renewals  which  fell  due  earlier  in  our 
fiscal  year.  After  September  30,  all  renewals 
will  be  $5. 

New  subscriptions  are  $4  until  June  30,  1920. 
After  that,  $5. 

Do  it  now — Save  a  Dollar — Get  a  book. 


Mark  the  Book  Ton  Want 

1.  SOCIAL  WORK.     By  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.  D.     Retail,  $1.50 

Essays  on  the  meeting  ground  of  doctor  and  social  worker  by  the 
professor  of  social  ethics  at  Harvard  and  the  dean  of  medical  social 
service. 

2.  THE    SCIENTIFIC    SPIRIT    AND    SOCIAL    WORK.      By    Arthur   J. 

Todd.     Retail,  $3.00. 

A  thoughtful  and  stimulating  volume  by  the  former  professor  of 
sociology  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  now  of  the  department  of 
industrial  relations  of  B.  Kuppenheimer  and  Co. 

3.  BRITISH    LABOR 

Arthur  Gleason. 


By    Paul    C    Kellogg    and 


AND    THE    WAR. 

Retail,  $3.00. 

A  study  on  the  ground  by  the  editor  and  the  London  correspondent 
of  the  Survey,  with  many  original  documents  as  appendices. 

4.     SOCIAL  FORCES.     By  Edward  T.  Devine.     Retail,  $1.00. 

Essays  which  have  continued  to  attract  new  groups  of  readers  since 
their  first  publication  ten  years  ago. 


YOU  who  have  been  buy- 
ing the  Survey  on  the 
newsstands,  or  reading  it  now 
and  then  at  the  library,  or 
getting  tantalizing  glimpses 
of  it  over  somebody's  shoulder 
in  a  street  car,  intending  all 
the  time  to  become  a  sub- 
scriber— 

Do  it  now — save  a  dollar. 

On  July  1,  the  subscription 
price  of  the  Survey  goes  to 
$5  a  year.  During  June  we 
offer  you  a  $5  magazine  for 
the  old  price  of  $4.  Bought 
each  week  on  the  newsstands 
at  15  cents,  it  will  cost  $7.80. 
So  that,  in  reality,  if  you — 

Do  it  now — you  save  $3.80! 

And  the  SURVEY  is  worth 
$5.  Witness  Ray  Stannard 
Baker,  who  says : 

"  I  believe  in  the  kind  of  thing  you 
are  doing  as  about  the  most  necessary 
work  in  establishing  the  foundation  of 
the  new  democracy.  It  is  only  a  con- 
vinced public  opinion  that  can  be  relied 
upon;  and  only  facts,  the  clear  and 
honest  reporting  of  actual  conditions, 
that  will  inform  or  convince  public 
opinion.  The  more  I  see  of  our  de- 
veloping life  the  surer  I  am  of  this.  We 
need  opinions  and  arguments,  but  they 
are  all  man-made.     Facts  are  divine  I " 
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teen  scattered  states  issued  special  proclamations  for  its  ob- 
servance, but  local  organizations  in  various  other  states,  as  in 
New  York  for  example,  made  an  occasion  of  the  day.  Cardinal 
Gibbons  endorsed  the  idea  publicly  by  a  statement  that  he  re- 
garded "  this  kind  of  organization  as  an  excellent  means  of 
breaking  down  racial  and  other  prejudices  and  of  teaching 
men  and  women  in  a  practical  way  their  duties  of  Christian 
charity  and  helpfulness  towards  their  fellows." 

The  plan  of  the  Neighbors'  Day  Committee  is  to  make  this 
celebration  on  June  12  an  annual  affair.  Its  observance  will, 
of  course,  atrophy  or  be  vitalized  by  the  decay  or  development 
of  the  movement  for  responsible  community  organization. 
The  idea  of  the  movement  was  well  summarized  in  the  procla- 
mation for  Neighbors'  Day  issued  by  Governor  Emmet  D. 
Boyle  of  Nevada: 

It  is  recalled  that  during  the  war  the  people  worked  in  their 
own  communities  and  found  perhaps  for  the  first  time  how  much 
practical  and  satisfactory  accomplishment  could  be  had  in  that  way. 
They  found  something  of  pure  democracy  in  that  full  contact  with 
public  government  and  their  fellow  citizens  which  made  the  New 
England  town  meeting  so  effective.  From  this  experience  arose  the 
suggestion  that  neighborhood  and  community  meetings  still  have 
much  bearing — each  in  its  own  circle — and  that  the  country  at  large 
would  profit  by  the  restoration  and  continuance  of  the  custom. 

THE   ROCHESTER   INJUNCTION 

JUSTICE  A.  J.  RODENBECK  has  granted  Michaels, 
Stern  and  Company  of  Rochester  a  permanent  injunction 
against  the  efforts  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers of  America  to  organize  the  company's  plants.  The  other 
important  clothing  firms  of  Rochester  are  parties  to  a  joint 
agreement  with  the  union.  The  injunction  grows  out  of  a 
strike  called  last  summer.  Judge  Rodenbeck  also  ruled  that 
the  Amalgamated  is  liable  for  damages.  These  have  not  yet 
been  assessed.  In  rendering  the  decision  the  court  held  that 
the  strike  was  illegal  because  a  monopoly  was  sought  and  also 
because  violence  "  or  what  is  equivalent  to  force,"  was  used. 
This  theory  of  the  equivalence  of  violence  was  somewhat 
elaborated  by  the  judge  when  he  said  that  "  intimidation  may 
consist  in  numbers  alone  without  any  actual  violence." 

The  case  will  be  appealed  to  the  higher  court  or  courts  in 
order  that  some  of  the  fundamental  questions  in  issue  may  be 
passed  upon  by  the  highest  authority.  It  will  be  helpful  to 
have  stated  clearly  just  what  are  the  practical  possibilities  of 
trade  union  organization  within  the  limits  of  American  law. 
Such  a  statement  will  be  the  useful  starting  point  of  legisla- 
tion which  England  has  been  developing  for  well  on  toward 
a  century  but  as  to  which  the  United  States  has  been  singu- 
larly backward.  The  injunction  against  the  Amalgamated 
bids  fair  to  afford  the  occasion  for  such  a  clarification.  Prof. 
Felix  Frankfurter  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  Emory  R. 
Buckner,  Gerard  C.  Henderson,  Robert  Szold,  Max  Lowen- 
tal  and  others  are  associated  in  the  conduct  of  the  case. 

PROHIBITION 

DISCUSSION  of  the  effects  of  prohibition  has  been 
advanced  somewhat  by  the  report  made  by  W.  E. 
McLennan,  of  Welcome  Hall,  Buffalo,  to  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches.  As  a  result  of  an  inquiry  in  seven  large 
cities  of  the  East  and  Middle  West,  Mr.  McLennan  distin- 
guishes between  the  things  that  may  be  said  with  certainty 
and  those  concerning  which  more  evidence  is  required.  The 
familiar,  unquestioned  results  on  the  hard  drinker  are  re- 
ported. The  drunkard  is  practically  gone.  The  proof  is 
absolute  and  statistical  as  taken  from  the  population  reports 
of  jails  and  alcoholic  wards  in  hospitals;  the  converting  of 
farms  for  inebriates  to  other  uses;  the  closing  of  "cures." 
Bum,  vagrant,  drunkard,  hospital  rounder  have  dropped  out 
of  the  official  records.  They  have  either  gone  to  work  or 
<-■-  spending  the  fruits  of  their  begging  on  food  instead  of 
drink.  The  number  of  persons  confined  for  crime  or  await- 
ing trial  in  Columbus  and  Harrisburg,  two  of  the  cities 
studied,   has   dropped   nearly  90  per  cent;   the  smallest  de- 


crease reported  is  30  per  cent.  Three  other  important  points 
Mr.  McLennan  considers  to  have  been  settled.  The  highest 
medical  authorities  assured  him  that  the  use  of  drugs  has 
not  increased  as  a  result  of  prohibition.  Secretary  Morrison 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  reported  that  the  oppo- 
sition of  organized  labor  ceased  when  it  became  clear  that 
brewery  and  distillery  workers  were  not  to  be  unemployed 
but  had,  in  fact,  found  work  in  other  trades  at  higher  wages. 
And,  for  the  third  point,  the  actual  evidence  now  in  does  not 
bear  out  the  widely  held  belief  that  prohibition  has  stimu- 
lated emigration. 

The  unsettled  questions  have  to  do  with  the  general  effect 
of  prohibition  on  family  and  community  welfare.  This  is 
the  precise  field  in  which  prohibition  should  show  its  greatest 
benefits.  But  prohibition,  high  wages  and  continuous  employ- 
ment came  all  together  and  no  one  can  prove  to  a  certainty 
which  is  the  cause,  or  the  major  cause,  of  the  great  jump 
in  savings  bank  accounts,  though  the  bankers  credit  it  to 
sobriety.  Nor  can  the  result  on  accidents  be  measured.  The 
family  welfare  agencies  cannot  put  their  fingers  on  convinc- 
ing statistics  as  yet,  but  they  feel  "  which  way  the  wind  is 
blowing." 

In  the  summary  of  Mr.  McLennan's  report,  which  is  all 
that  has  been  received  as  yet,  nothing  is  said  of  the  great  in- 
crease of  comforts  and  luxuries  in  homes  formerly  without 
them — better  food,  better  clothes  and  shoes,  particularly  for 
the  women,  candy,  ice  cream,  fruits,  milk,  phonographs,  player 
pianos,  refrigerators,  magazines,  trips  to  the  beaches.  These 
are  reported  from  all  parts  of  the  country  by  neighborhood 
workers,  penny  provident  collectors,  rent  collectors,  visiting 
nurses  and  men  who  sell  goods  on  installment  payments.  They 
try  the  souls  of  the  thrifty,  who  see  all  the  big  wages  and  the 
money  saved  from  the  saloon  going  for  trash.  But  these  are 
families  who  never  before  have  had  the  habit  or  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saving  and  silk  shirts  are,  after  all,  a  better  hang- 
over than  the  empty  cupboards  and  morning  headaches  of 
last  year. 

THE  FEEBLEMINDED   IN  HAWAII 

REALIZING  that  mental  defectives  are  scattered  unscared 
for  all  over  the  islands,  the  territory  of  Hawaii  has  by 
recent  legislative  enactment  made  provision  for  the  insti- 
tutional care  of  its  feebleminded.  A  farm  colony  is  to  be 
established,  patterned  on  those  which  have  been  most  success- 
ful in  the  care  and  training  of  the  feebleminded  in  the  United 
States.  Some  600  acres  of  suitable  land  have  already  been 
acquired,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  a  com- 
mission appointed  early  in  19 19  by  the  governor  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  problem  of  feeblemindedness  in  the  islands  and 
to  recommend  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  insure  them 
proper  care. 

After  making  an  intensive  examination  of  reports  of  com- 
missions which  made  similar  investigations  in  the  states,  and 
analyzing  the  experiences  of  those  communities  which  have 
given  the  question  years  of  study,  the  commission  reported  that 
"  such  experience  has  shown  that  the  farm  colony  school  is 
superior  to  any  other  in  that  it  permits  of  life  in  the  open 
rather  than  within  the  confines  of  an  institution,  and  in  fact 
it  offers  broader  opportunities  of  useful  employment,  whereby 
many  of  the  inmates  are  made  the  happier  and  more  contented, 
and  at  the  same  time  become  partly  or  wholly  self-support- 

:„~  >» 
ing. 

With  a  minimum  of  336  feebleminded  persons  in  Hawaii 
— the  number  of  cases  reported  by  teachers  and  officials  in 
institutions  needing  adequate  care,  protection  and  training — 
the  problem,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  is  a  serious 
one.  But  7  of  the  total  number  reported  were  over  40  years 
of  age,  while  95  were  between  15  and  40.  Of  the  189  chil- 
dren below  14  years  of  age  the  commission  says: 

Many  of  these  feebleminded  children  are  reported  as  being  im- 
properly cared  for  in  their  homes  to  their  own  detriment  and  to  the 
detriment  of  society,  and  still  others  as  being  in  penal  institutions,  in 
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the  insane  asylum,  and  in  semi-public  "  homes,"  where  they  can  not 
be  properly  cared  for,  and  where  they  interfere  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  institution  in  doing  the  sort  of  service  that  is  designed  to  it. 

The  inmates  of  the  home  will  be  committed  to  it  either  by 
the  court,  or  by  parents  and  guardians,  according  to  agreement 
with  board  of  commissioners  of  the  institution,  which  will  fix 
the  amount  which  is  to  be  paid  the  home,  for  assuming  the 
care,  custody  and  training  of  such  feebleminded  persons. 
The  close  relation  of  feeblemindedness  to  criminality  is  taken 
note  of  in  the  law  establishing  the  home,  which  gives  the 
court  authority  to  suspend  sentence  and  to  commit  a  person 
convicted  of  a  crime  to  this  institution,  if  satisfied  that  he  is 
feebleminded. 

The  commission  is  fortunate  in  having  obtained  as  superin- 
tendent Dr.  George  S.  Bliss.  Dr.  Bliss  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  Maine  and  Indiana  State  Homes  for  the  Fee- 
bleminded, which  latter  place  he  leaves  now  after  a  ten  years' 
incumbency.  Previously  he  was  associated  with  Dr.  Walter 
E.  Fernald  of  Massachusetts.  The  buildings  and  grounds  of 
the  new  institution  are  now  being  planned  under  Dr.  Bliss' 
supervision,  and  the  organization  being  worked  out  under  his 
direction.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  home  will  open  its  doors 
not  later  than  July  first. 

A  CATHOLIC  COMMUNITY  CENTER 

FATHER  DIOMEDE  POHLKAMP,  of  St.  Joseph's 
church,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  has  set  a  praiseworthy  pre- 
cedent for  Catholic  social  workers  in  opening  the  doors 
of  a  community  center  connected  with  his  church  to  the  whole 
neighborhood,  irrespective  of  creed.  Finding  that  there  was 
a  great  need  for  better  recreation  in  his  neighborhood,  which 
is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  working  people,  this  priest 
secured  a  property  previously  occupied  by  a  social  club  near 
his  church  and  well  equipped  with  recreational  facilities 
and  formed  a  committee  of  men  from  his  church  to  manage 
it  as  a  social  institution.  So  far  all  the  money  needed  for  its 
upkeep  has  been  raised  by  entertainments  without  resort  to 
outside  benefactors,  and  has  been  spent  in  an  equally  demo- 
cratic fashion  by  the  people  who  use  the  club.  Lately,  how- 
ever, a  trained  recreation  director  has  been  engaged,  and  the 
board  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  non-Catholic  neigh- 
bors. This  plan,  it  should  be  added,  has  the  full  approval 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  of  the  priest's  superior  in  the 
Franciscan  order  to  which  he  belongs.  No  missionary  work 
is  attempted  in  connection  with  these  social  activities,  and 
already  it  has  been  observed  that  as  a  result  the  relations  of 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics  in  this  neighborhood  are  more 
intimate  and  mutually  helpful  than  is  often  the  case. 

CURTAILING  WELFARE  WORK 

THE  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company,  which  for 
five  years  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  welfare  work  in 
the  country,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  some  phases 
of  welfare  work  are  a  waste  of  time  and  effort,  that  they  serve 
to  antagonize  the  workers  rather  than  to  make  them  more 
friendly,  and  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  curtail  an  ex- 
penditure which  is  not  producing  desirable  results.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Iron  Age,  schools  for  foreign-born  workers, 
legal  aid,  and  visiting  nursing  have  been  altogether  abandoned 
by  the  company. 

The  Americanization  school,  which  was  conducted  by  a 
corps  of  thirty  teachers,  labored  under  the  disadvantage  that 
the  foreign  laborers  for  the  most  part  worked  twelve-hour 
shifts  in  the  mills  and  consequently  had  little  enthusiasm  for 
education.  The  attendance  at  the  classes  dwindled  steadily 
during  the  year.  The  legal  aid  department  assisted  men  to 
enlist  and  to  fill  out  their  draft  questionnaires  during  the  war 
and  forwarded  for  its  employes  letters  to  the  belligerent 
countries.  In  peace  times  its  function  was  to  handle  confiden- 
tial matters  for  the  workers,  and  to  protect  them  from 
swindlers.      Through    the    medical    and    nursing   service    sick 


SUMMER  BOARDERS 

The  Iowa  Health  Bulletin  publishes  a  letter  received 
from  two  ubiquitous  summer  guests,  Mrs.  A.  Mosquito  and 
Mr.  H.  Fly.  "  We  expect  to  visit  your  state  within  a  few 
days.  Kindly  delay  putting  up  your  screens  until  after  we 
arrive.  Also,  you  will  greatly  oblige  if  you  do  not  remove 
manure  piles,  tin  cans,  and  rubbish  heaps  from  your  prem- 
ises, nor  procure  covers  for  your  garbage  cans." 

workers  were  visited  in  their  homes  and  instruction  was  given 
in  hygiene  and  sanitation.  The  company  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  in  combating  influenza  and  trachoma. 

The  company  is  now  convinced  that  the  workers  are  distrust- 
ful of  all  these  services,  and  that  they  would  prefer  to  act  for 
themselves  and  to  have  the  cost  of  the  services  added  to  their 
wages.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  if  the  outlay  of  the 
company  welfare  work  were  to  be  divided  among  the  12,500 
emyloyes  of  the  company  each  payday,  the  amount  each 
would  receive  would  be  insufficient  for  him  to  purchase  similar 
services  for  himself.  The  problem  will  be  partially  solved  by 
the  community  taking  over  functions  that  have  been  performed 
by  the  company. 

Safety  work  will  be  expanded,  rather  than  abated,  and  for 
the  present,  at  least,  the  company  will  continue  its  housing 
program,  which  consists  in  the  development  of  model  settle- 
ments, dwellings  in  which  are  sold  or  rented  to  the  workers. 

Most  significant  is  the  retention  of  the  system  of  employe 
representation,  with  which  the  officers  of  the  company  express 
themselves  as  well  pleased.  It  is  stated  that  the  success  of 
this  plan  is  partly  responsible  for  the  abandonment  of  the  wel- 
fare undertakings. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  AROUSED 

WHEN  the  authorities  of  Duquesne  refused  to  grant 
permits  for  a  labor  meeting;  suppressed  the  meeting 
when  attempted  and  jailed  the  speakers,  their  excesses 
carried  a  corrective  within  them.  They  have  produced  an 
inevitable  reaction  among  right  minded  people  in  Pitts- 
burgh. At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ,  in  Pittsburgh,  resolutions  were  adopted  which  took 
as  their  text  the  following  quotation  from  the  constitution  of 
Pennsylvania : 

The  citizens  have  a  right  in  a  peacable  manner  to  assemble  together 
for  their  common  good  and  to  apply  to  those  invested  with  the  powers 
of  government  for  redress  of  grievances  or  other  proper  purposes,  by 
petition,  address  or  remonstrance. 


... 
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THE   DEPENDENT   CHILD 

A  SUGGESTIVE  plan  for  the  coordination  of  community  activities  in  the  treatment  of  the  dependent  child,  so  as 
^1  to  reach  every  child,  <was  presented  to  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  at  Ne<w  Orleans,  in  May,  by 
W.  S.  Reynolds.  There  is  a  type  of  community  planning  and  organization  for  social  and  civic  development  which 
has  come  rapidly  to  the  fore  in  the  recent  past,  which  is  more  extensive  in  its  scope  than  children's  bureaus,  and 
which  aims  at  the  most  comprehensive  service  to  the  whole  community  through  the  perfect  coordination  of  all 
independent  activities.  Through  this  medium,  said  Mr.  Reynolds,  it  will  be  possible  undoubtedly  to  develop  a 
plan  that  will  insure  a  more  perfect  coordination  of  service  for  dependent  children,  not  only  among  agencies 
specializing  in  child  care,  but  among  any  and  all  agencies  in  whose  fields  of  activity  child  dependency  in  its  various 
degrees  may  appear.  The  character  of  community  welfare  planning  as  expressed  in  such  organizations  as  welfare 
federations,  community  councils,  councils  of  social  agen  cies,  social  service  leagues  or  unions,  etc.,  presents  the 
most  promising  development  toward  completeness  of  service  programs  yet  advanced, 

Mr.  Reynolds  thus  discussed  the  fundamental  principles  of  such  community  planning: 


A  plan  that  measures  up  to  the  qualifications  of  our  subject 
must  reach  beyond  the  agencies  specializing  in  child  care.  In 
the  past  this  has  not  received  fullest  consideration.  Ideally 
every  child  should  be  reached  before  dependency  or  neglect 
has  marked  him  sufficiently  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  serv- 
ice agency.  It  is  impossible  to  do  this,  but  it  is  important 
that  planners  of  maximum  service  to  dependent  children  ever 
have  in  mind  that  the  family,  or  fragment  thereof,  to  which 
a  given  child  is  attached  by  birth  and  blood,  should  be  always 
the  factor  of  earliest  consideration.  The  family  with  its 
multiplicity  of  relationships,  its  progress  and  retrogression, 
its  elements  of  strength  and  weakness,  both  inherent  and 
environmental,  its  members  with  their  corresponding  indi- 
vidual relationships,  leads  the  good  social  worker  into  contact, 
it  may  be,  with  every  social  and  anti-social  agency,  activity 
or  influence  in  the  community.  In  the  fullest  and  truest  sense, 
therefore,  a  given  child  marked  with  dependency  may  have 
directly  or  indirectly  a  relationship  to  every  organized  or 
unorganized  force  in  the  community  and  may  have  a  just 
claim  upon  organization  other  than  those  for  the  specific  care 
of  such  children. 

Hence  a  plan  for  the  coordination  of  community  activities 
for  the  maximum  service  to  dependent  children  should  be  laid 
as  broadly  as  the  community  forces  and  resources  themselves; 
moreover,  it  should  penetrate  in  its  vision  of  service  as  deeply 
as  the  influence  of  these  forces,  and  comprehend  fully  the 
programs  of  service  of  all  these  resources. 

1.  In  every  community  there  could  be  organized  a  "  com- 
mon council "  which  for  a  better  name,  may  be  known  as 
the  community  welfare  service  council,  composed  of  delegates 
from  all  organizations  engaged  in  the  active  service  of  the 
community  welfare. 

2.  This  council  might  well  direct  its  attention  to  the  serv- 
ice phase  of  the  agencies  represented. 

3.  After  formal  organization,  the  first  consideration  of 
the  council  might  be  "  inter-agency  education."  There  is 
nothing  which  has  caused  so  much  unintelligent  and,  it  may 
be  said,  cruel  treatment,  in  the  service  plans  of  agencies  when 
viewing  the  good  of  the  community  ,as  a  whole,  as  lack  of 
understanding  among  the  agencies  of  resources,  plans  of 
work,  types  of  cases  served,  etc.  A  carefully  planned  scheme 
of  inter-agency  education,  therefore,  is  essentially  the  first 
function  of  this  council. 


4.  Following  an  establishment  of  an  accurate  understand- 
ing between  the  agencies  of  work  plans,  the  council  should 
turn  its  attention  to  the  fundamentals  and  elements  in  case- 
work, which  will  include: 

(a)  social  investigation  of  problems  or  cases. 

(b)  a  case  diagnostician. 

(c)  the  reference  of  cases  or  problems  by  one  agency  to 

another. 

(d)  inter-agency    case    conference    when    more    than    one 

agency  is  interested. 

(e)  uniformity  and  standards  of  records  and  their  living. 

(f)  working  out   and   understanding  by   all    agencies   the 

specific  character  of  case  treatment  necessary  to  be 
followed  by  certain  individual  or  kindred  groups  of 
agencies. 

(g)  an    arrangement   to    administer   cooperatively,    and   it 

may  be  centrally,  such  service  as  may  be  common  to 
all  agencies,  or  to  agencies  in  kindred  groups.  In 
this  arrangement  may  be  worked  out  plans  such  as 
represented  by  children's  bureaus  in  .joint  investiga- 
tion of  cases  for  care,  decision  as  to  their  final  dis- 
position, medical  examination,  etc. ;  central  registra- 
tration  schemes,  central  purchasing  of  supplies  for 
institutions,  joint  bureaus  for  volunteer  service  are 
suggestions  of  common  activities  vital  to  many 
agencies. 

The  fullest  operation  of  the  foregoing  scheme,  which  can 
be  merely  outlined  here,  will  insure  more  nearly  the  maxi- 
mum service  in  the  two  large  essentials  in  meeting  the 
requirements  of  our  subject,  namely: 
That  approximately  every  child  will  be  reached,  and, 
That  the  plans  for  care  and  treatment  of  each  child  will 
be  most  nearly  fitted  to  the  child's  needs.  If  all  agencies 
contributing  to  the  community's  welfare,  including  especially 
those  coming  in  touch  with  children  of  more  normal  condi- 
tions, such  as  the  public  school,  recreational  agencies, 
churches,  clubs,  etc.,  as  well  as  family  rehabilitation 
agencies — if  these  agencies  are  keenly  alive  to  the  ideals  and 
plans  of  service  of  the  agencies  specializing  in  the  care  and 
treatment  of  children  of  abnormal  conditions,  the  probability 
that  more  children  will  be  reached  and  given  consideration 
at  the  proper  time  is  greatly  increased.  Likewise,  it  is  safe 
to  believe  the  plans  of  care  will  be  the  wisest  and  most 
helpful. 


In  conformity  with  this  constitutional  provision,  the  Pitts- 
burgh ministers  held  that  the  people  of  that  community 

should  have  the  full  and  free  right  and  privileges  to  express  their 
thoughts  and  feelings,  write  their  ideas  and  convictions  and  discuss 
their  ideas  and  understanding  of  government  and  public  affairs  with- 
out halt  or  hinder,  and  without  fear  of  intimidation,  whenever  and 
wherever  they  may  so  desire,  so  long  as  their  speech,  writings,  and 
actions  do  not  invade  or  violate  the  private  or  public  rights  of  others. 

Following  this  preamble,  the  council  adopted  these  reso- 
lutions: 

Whereas,  we  believe  in  the  sacredness  of  the  fundamental  rights  of 
freedom  of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
assembly  and  freedom  of  worship,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and 

Whereas,  while  condemning  in  unmistakable  terms  any  attempt  to 
incite  the  people  to  riot  or  the  overthrow  of  government,  we  believe 
the  ordinary  and  time-honored  processes  of  law  sufficient  for  the 
protection  of  the  country;  Therefore  be  it 


Resolved,  that  we  protest  against  any  legislation,  rules,  regulations 
or  executive  action  which  tends  to  curtail  these  fundamental  rights, 
and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  use  all  means  within  our  power  to  restore 
and  to  preserve  inviolate  these  rights  which  we  believe  fundamental 
to  our  democracy. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  with  no  discussion  and  prac- 
tically unanimously.  Only  three  members  voted  against  them  | 
— among  them  the  Rev.  Maitland  Alexander  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  whose  attitude  today  toward  discussion 
of  trade  unionism  in  the  steel  district  parallels  his  attitude 
fifteen  years  ago,  before  the  day  of  safety  campaigns  and 
workmen's  compensation  laws,  toward  any  discussion  of  thej 
heavy  toll  of  life  and  limb  in  the  steel  mills. 

Previous  to  this  action  of  the  Council  of  Churches,  the  So-] 
cial  Workers  Club  of  Pittsburgh  passed  the  following  reso-j 
lution : 

Whereas,  American  citizens,  pursuant  to  their  constitutional  rights, 
attempted  to  hold  a  lawful  meeting  in  the  City  of  Duquesne  on  Sun- 
day, May  9,  which  meeting  was  forcibly  interfered  with,  and  the  ' 
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speakers  arrested  and  sent  to  jail  by  the  mayor  of  said  city  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Social  Workers  Club  of  Pittsburgh  hereby  pro- 
test against  this  and  all  such  violations  of  the  rights  of  free  speech,  a 
free  press,  and  peaceable  assembly  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

OUTLAW  STRIKES  AND  CITIZENS 

INSURGENCY  against  trade  union  authority,  on  the  part 
of  an  applicant  for  United  States  citizenship  or  his  witnesses 

constitutes  grounds  for  the  refusal  of  citizenship,  according 
to  the  action  of  St.  Louis  naturalization  officers  in  the  April 
term  of  the  circuit  court  in  St.  Louis.  On  April  13  the  peti- 
tion of  Henry  Goehner  was  denied  because  one  of  his  witnesses 
had  participated  in  the  unauthorized  coal  miners'  strike  in  the 
fall  of  1919.  Three  other  applicants  for  citizenship  were  ad- 
vised to  withdraw  their  petitions,  because  their  witnesses  had 
participated  in  the  unauthorized  strike. 

How  information  is  obtained  about  the  union  standing  of 
applicants-witnesses  is  indicated  by  the  following  letter,  which 
was  sent  to  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Belleville,  Illinois, 
sub-district  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America: 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Naturalization  Service 

Office  of  Chief  Examiner 

Custom  House 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

March  23,  1920. 
Mr.  James  Mason, 
312  Commercial  Bldg., 
Belleville,  Illinois. 
Dear  Sir: 

1.  I  was  interested  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  local  press 
on  the  16th  instant.  It  is  a  news  item  from  Peoria,  Illinois,  and 
quotes  that  State  President,  Frank  Farrington,  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  strongly  disapproves  of  what  he  claims  was  a  move 
on  the  part  of  certain  socialists,  to  wreck  Miners  Union. 

2.  You  are  informed  that  at  the  April  term  of  court,  a  large  num- 
ber of  petitions  will  be  heard  and  that  a  considerable  percentage  of 
these  cases  are  those  filed  by  miners  or  whose  witnesses  are  employed 
in  that  industry. 

3.  With  a  view  to  securing  evidence,  should  any  of  these  men  be 
insurgent  miners  and  not  in  good  standing  with  your  union,  might  I 
respectfully  ask  that  you  furnish  me  a  list  of  such  men,  if  any  have 
been  dropped  on  the  list  of  your  membership  by  reason  of  acts  not 
in  keeping  with  the  conduct  of  your  union  ? 

4.  You  will  please  understand  that  only  the  names  of  those  are 
desired  who  stand  disapproved  by  reason  of  actions  against  your 
organization. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)     M.  R.  Bevington, 

Chief  Naturalization  Examiner. 

The  union  officer  addressed  in  this  case  refused  to  furnish 
the  list  requested  and  made  the  letter  public. 

In  obtaining  information  about  applicants  for  citizenship 
the  naturalization  examiners  had  the  assistance  of  the  Belle- 
ville Commercial  Club.  An  attorney  of  Belleville,  writing 
to  a  man  in  another  town  for  information  concerning  some 
applicants  and  their  witnesses,  says: 

The  Belleville  Commercial  Club  has  undertaken  to  assist  the 
federal  officers  in  their  examination  of  the  applications  for  citizen- 
ship, by  taking  it  upon  themselves  to  find  out  something  about  the 
character  of  the  applicant,  as  also  of  his  witnesses,  and  thereby  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  the  applicant  is  really  a  proper  person  to  be 
granted  the  sacred  privilege  of  citizenship  in  our  beloved  country. 
We  want  no  Bolsheviki  nor  anarchist  of  any  kind. 

"When  it  wants  to  find  out  about  a  miner,  why  does  the 
United  States  go  to  the  Commercial  Club,  which  has  always 
been  the  enemy  of  all  the  miners?  Why  does  it  go  to  union 
officers  who  are  supposed  to  have  a  quarrel  with  the  union 
membership?  Why  does  it  appeal  to  biased  sources?"  These 
were  the  questions  asked  by  a  coal  miner  from  southern 
Illinois.  "The  fellows  are  getting  discouraged,"  he  went  on. 
They  are  not  applying  for  papers  any  more  because  they 
think  it's  no  use  going  up  against  a  packed  court.  What  we 
want  is  a  square  deal." 


THE   STATUS   OF   RUSSIAN   RELIEF 

THE  American  Women's  Emergency  Committee,  organ- 
ized some  months  ago  to  send  milk,  medicine  and  shoes 
to  Russia,  has  been  denied  by  the  Department  of  State 
clearance  papers  for  a  ship  which  has  been  chartered  for  that 
purpose.  In  reply  to  the  organization's  latest  appeal  Secretary 
of  State  Bainbridge  Colby  writes: 

The  matter  has  received  our  earnest  consideration,  and  we  fully 
appreciate  the  humanitarian   impulses  that  prompt  your  action. 

We  think,  however,  that  before  the  instrumentalities  of  this  gov- 
ernment should  be  invoked  for  purposes  of  Russian  aid,  the  present 
authorities  in  Russia,  whoever  they  may  be,  should  be  compelled  to 
release  American  citizens  now  held  in  Russian  jails  on  trumped-up 
charges.  They  are  cut  off  from  communication  and  every  effort  to 
relieve  their  situation  has  thus  far  proved  futile.  There  are  now 
detained  in  Russia  upward  of  twenty  American  citizens. 

The  refusal  of  the  secretary  comes  after  numerous 
unanswered  oral  and  written  requests  of  the  organization  that 
it  be  granted  "  government  permission  to  send  milk,  medicine 
and  other  necessities  to  the  suffering  women  and  children  of 
Russia." 

Although  the  English  Society  of  Friends,  now  doing  relief 
work  in  Russia,  has  offered  to  forward  American  supplies,  the 
American  Women's  Emergency  Committee  not  unnaturally 
asked  the  Department  of  State  that  "  it  be  made  possible  for 
them  to  pursue  their  humane  object  directly  and  in  a  manner 
compatible  with  American  dignity  and  independence."  A 
similar  request  made  by  Jane  Addams,  Grace  Abbott,  Prof. 
Robert  Morse  Lovett  and  Bishop  Andrews  of  Chicago  was 
also  refused  on  the  same  grounds. 

Secretary  Colby's  letter  is  the  first  public  announcement 
of  the  imprisonment  of  a  score  of  American  citizens  in  Rus- 
sia. It  raises  a  number  of  questions  which  concern  American 
organizations  interested  in  international  relations  and  humani- 
tarian relief. 

Public  opinion  in  the  United  States  universally  condemned 
the  practice  of  reprisals  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  great  war. 
Czarist  Russia  and  imperial  Germany  were  two  flagrant  of- 
fenders in  this,  in  dealing  with  prisoners  of  war,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  the  United  States  to  drop  back  four  years  and  to 
their  level  ?  Is  it  American  policy  to  stifle  a  humanitarian  im- 
pulse on  technical  grounds,  and  let  the  sick  go  without  medi- 
cines, babies  without  food,  because  a  small  number  of  our 
own  nationals  may  be  unjustly  treated?  Who  after  all  are 
these  nationals,  what  have  they  been  held  for? 

When  the  secretary  of  state  says  that  "  the  department's 
latest  advices  are  that  Russia  would  not  even  heed  represen- 
tations on  behalf  of  the  twenty  American  citizens  held,"  and 
that  "  the  causes  for  their  detention  are  trivial  in  the  extreme 
and  evidently  insincere  and  without  basis,"  has  he  given  con- 
vincing reasons  for  withholding  aid  from  innocent  women 
and  children?  What  of  the  hundreds  of  Russian  citizens  in 
the  United  States  unlawfully  arrested  in  the  course  of  the 
late  raids  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  unjustly  im- 
prisoned over  long  periods  of  time? 

A  CENTRAL  HEALTH  COUNCIL 

THE  state-wide  health  agencies  of  Massachusetts  have 
organized  a  council  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  co- 
operation between  state-wide  health  activities.  The 
initial  activities  of  the  council  will  be  of  an  advisory  nature. 
One  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  will  be  the  outlining  of 
the  programs  and  problems  of  each  of  the  constituent  organi- 
zations. In  this  way,  every  organization  will  understand 
what  the  other  is  doing  and  proposes  to  do.  It  is  likely  that 
the  council  will  also  participate  in  fostering  good  health  leg- 
islation. The  groups  represented  are:  public  health  nursing, 
tuberculosis,  dental,  child  welfare,  medical,  cancer,  state  and 
local  health  officials,  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  American 
Public  Health  Association.  Dr.  Enos  H.  Bigelow,  of  Fra- 
mingham,  is  president,  and  A.  W.  Hedrich  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  Boston,  is  secretary-treasurer. 
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The  Government  and 
Social  Hygiene 

EVERYONE  knows  that  the  Congressional  Record  con- 
tains some  unexpected  passages,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
year's  output  contains  anything  more  arresting  to  the 
social  worker  than  a  group  of  case  records  of  delinquent 
girls,  of  Hattie,  Irene,  Lulu,  Stella,  Salina  and  others — fifteen 
in  all.  These  case  stories  were  presented  for  the  enlighten- 
ment and  consideration  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Evidently  they  were  not  without  effect,  for  the  Inter- 
departmental Social  Hygiene  Board,  in  explanation  of  whose 
work  they  were  brought  forward,  received  an  appropriation  of 
$1,565,000  for  the  continuance  of  its  activities  through  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1921.  The  Sundry  Civil  bill,  signed 
by  the  President  on  June  5,  was  the  legislative  vehicle  carrying 
this  interesting  allotment  of  funds.  Half  a  million  consisted 
of  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  made  to  the  board 
for  the  fiscal  year  just  ending;  a  million  is  new  money.  Al- 
though this  sum  does  not  represent  the  full  request  of  the 
board,  it  is  considered  sufficient  to  carry  forward  its  program 
for  this  year.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  social  program 
was  put  through  Congress  without  a  hitch,  however.  The 
House  Appropriations  Committee  reported  it  out  intact  but 
on  the  floor  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Texas  conceived  it  his  patriotic 
duty  to  rise  to  a  point  of  order  as  each  of  the  items  was  read. 
The  Chair  sustained  him  on  most  of  them,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment it  looked  as  if  purblind  economy  would  take  precedence 
over  public  health.  In  a  few  days,  though,  the  Senate  restored 
the  items  to  the  bill,  the  Conference  Committee  was  won  over, 
Mr.  Buchanan's  right  to  rise  to  points  of  order  was  no  longer 
in  order  and  the  bill  went  through. 

The  main  features  of  this  federal  anti-venereal  disease  cam- 
paign are  indicated  by  the  five  items  of  the  appropriation. 
Eighty-five  thousand  dollars  are  to  carry  on  scientific  research 
"  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  more  effective  medical 
measures  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  venereal  disease." 
A  similar  appropriation  made  last  year  has  been  expended  in 
the  form  of  a  subsidy  of  the  research  work  now  being  carried 
on  in  twenty-one  universities,  colleges  and  other  institutions 
equipped  with  suitable  laboratories.  This  year  it  is  stipulated 
that  the  institution  must  put  up  dollar  for  dollar  to  carry  for- 
ward the  enterprise.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
are  set  aside  "  for  payment  to  universities,  colleges  and  other 
suitable  institutions  and  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering and  developing  more  effective  educational  measures 
in  the  prevention  of  venereal  diseases."  Universities,  colleges 
and  normal  schools  in  some  twenty-seven  states  have  been 
assisted  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years  and  it  is  expected  to 
cover  the  rest  of  the  states  this  year.  Although  the  board 
does  not  attempt  to  dictate  the  method  of  the  instruction,  the 
general  understanding  is  that  in  the  course  in  hygiene  given 
the  teachers  in  training,  care  will  be  taken  to  cover  fully  the 
subject  of  the  venereal  diseases,  including  their  causes,  carriers, 
results  and  prevention.  The  board  definitely  decided  against 
the  encouragement  of  separate  courses  on  these  diseases  and 
recommended  rather  that  this  instruction  be  woven  into  the 
presentation  of  hygiene  in  general.  It  is  expected  to  equip 
these  teachers  with  the  knowledge,  both  medical  and  psycholog- 
ical, which  will  enable  them  to  give  accurate  instruction  with 
due  respect  to  the  age  and  needs  of  their  pupils. 

The  production  of  several  educational  motion  pictures — a 
lecture  film,  a  general  social  hygiene  film,  a  film  for  normal 
schools,  one  for  adolescent  boys,  one  for  women  and  one  for 
physicians — has  been  delegated  to  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars  allotted  toward  financ- 
ing them.  Eleven  thousand  dollars  were  given  to  the  same 
organization  for  experimental  work,  with  special  printed 
matter  for  the  foreign  language  groups.  This  subsidy  to  edu- 
cational institutions  and  organizations  is  also  on  the  fifty-fifty 
basis. 


Three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  are  available  this  year 
for  assistance  to  the  states  in  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  clinics,  follow-up  work  and  similar  activities.  The  state 
health  authorities  must  satisfy  the  federal  board  that  approved 
standards  are  being  met  in  the  service  offered  to  the  public. 
The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  furnishes  expert 
personnel  and  supervision  of  these  clinics. 

Four  hundred  thousand  dollars  "  for  assisting  the  states  in 
protecting  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  " 
will  continue,  for  another  year,  one  of  the  most  unique  bits  of 
work  that  the  federal  government  has  ever  undertaken.  It 
was  in  connection  with  this  item  that  the  case  records  alluded 
to  above  were  brought  into  play.  Translated  into  more  specific 
terms,  this  appropriation  is  for  field  agents  of  the  board,  who 
attack  the  problems  locally  and  from  the  social  point  of  view 
in  the  communities  where  soldiers  and  sailors  are  located,  or 
are  likely  to  be  exposed  to  vicious  influences.  These  agents 
make  surveys  of  the  extent  of  prostitution,  look  into  the 
conditions  which  make  for  its  continuation  and  spread  and 
help  in  the  development  of  programs  which  have  for  their 
aim  the  suppression  of  commercialized  and  the  grosser  forms 
of  vice.  They  are  also  interested  in  the  spread  of  popular 
education  and  enlightenment  on  the  subject  of  social  hygiene. 
One  of  the  most  effective  and  convincing  ways  in  which  to  put 
these  matters  before  a  complacent  community  has  been  the 
presentation  of  specific  cases  which  reflected  the  local  condi- 
tions, which  pointed  to  causes  and  which  suggested  ways  in 
which  the  problem  could  have  been  attacked  both  from  the 
preventive  and  the  treatment  sides.  If  Lulu,  the  feebleminded, 
had  been  detected  and  properly  directed  in  her  schooldays,  she 
might  have  been  saved  from  a  career  of  promiscuous  prostitu- 
tion with  colored  and  white  soldiers;  if  Salina,  the  illiterate, 
had  not  worked  in  a  cotton  mill  from  her  earliest  years, 
she  might  not  have  been  so  forcibly  struck  by  the  wide 
discrepancy  in  economic  value  between  "  honest  toil  " 
and  a  "  life  of  shame."  If  Julia,  of  the  alcoholic 
parents,  had  had  some  place  to  go  for  mental  relief 
and  relaxation,  she  might  not  have  been  deceived  so 
easily  by  the  soldier  who  promised  to  marry  her.  The 
respectable  women  of  the  towns  have  had  it  borne  in  upon 
them  that  possibly  they  would  not  have  done  so  vastly 
different  under  similar  circumstances  and  they  have  been 
shown  the  ways  which  their  town,  their  church,  their  club, 
their  own  individual  efforts  can  help  to  bring  about  better 
conditions.  Incidentally,  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters  has  notified  the  political  parties  that  it  stands  squarely 
behind  the  board  and  wants  the  board's  future  development 
adequately  provided  for. 

Apropos  of  case  records,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that 
in  its  Washington  office  the  board  now  has  on  file  the  records 
of  fifteen  thousand  delinquent  women  and  girls  who  have  been 
the  recipients  of  intensive  service  from  trained  case-workers. 
The  data  on  this  large  group  of  cases  is  now  being  tabulated 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  monograph  based  on  this  material 
will  appear  some  time  this  year. 

These  federal  agents  working  during  the  war  as  the  law 
enforcement  staff  of  the  War  Commission  on  Training  Camp 
Activities  were  able  at  that  time  to  bring  enormous  pressure 
to  bear  on  local  police  departments,  and  as  a  consequence 
practically  every  red  light  district  in  the  United  States  was 
closed  up  and  aggressive  measures  were  taken  to  keep  the 
streets  free  from  soliciting.  Since  the  armistice  the  results  of 
their  educational  work  have  been  showing,  for  in  but  two 
of  the  many  places  where  these  people  worked  have  these 
districts  reopened,  though  coercive  measures  by  the  federal 
government  cannot  be  applied  now  as  they  then  were. 

In  order  to  effect  closer  and  better  working  relations 
between  these  agents  and  the  state  health  authorities,  the  Inter- 
departmental Social  Hygiene  Board  has  worked  out  a  plan  of 
subsidizing  state  boards  of  health  by  furnishing  sufficient  per- 
sonnel to  operate  a  Bureau  of  Protective  Social  Measures. 
This  is  complementary  on  the  social  service  side  to  the  medical 
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work  of  the  bureaus  of  venereal  disease  which  receive  assistance 
and  general  direction  from  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
A  formal  agreement  is  made  which  signs  up  the  state  board  of 
health  to  carry  out  a  social  program  satisfactory  to  the  federal 
board  and  provides  for  sufficient  reporting  both  on  individual 
cases  and  on  conditions  and  public  measures  taken,  to  permit 
the  board  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  advice,  information 
and  research  and  to  account  for  funds  expended. 

The  selection  of  the  personnel  assigned  to  the  state  boards  is 
effected  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  Interdepartmental  Board. 

Those  who  believe  what  they  profess  when  they  say  that 
they  look  forward  to  having  the  public  assume  responsibility 
for  the  work  now  being  done  by  private  agencies  will  find,  in 
this  piece  of  official  social  service,  a  justification  of  faith. 

Neva  R.  Deardorff. 

Their  Neighbors' 
Language 

THIRTY  foreign  students  of  English  proudly  re- 
ceived diplomas  indicating  the  completion  of  a  year's 
work  in  night  school  at  the  Flag  Day  exercises  at 
Greenwich  House,  New  York,  the  evening  of  June 
14,  the  last  of  the  three-day  celebration  "  for  democ- 
racy "  beginning  with  Neighbors'  Day.  Two  '  hundred 
of  their  friends  and  neighbors  came  to  see  the  cere- 
mony, and  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  whether  au- 
dience or  class  enjoyed  the  occasion  more.  With 
true  Italian  spontaneity  the  pupils  "  spoke  right  out  in  meet- 
ing "  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  William  McAndrew, 
associate  superintendent  of  schools,  kindled  to  the  eloquence 
of  Judge  John  J.  Freschi  and  sprang  to  their  feet  to  sing  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  at  the  end.  When  in  answer  to  their 
names  each  student  had  come  to  the  platform  to  receive  his 
certificate  from  Mr.  McAndrew,  three  representatives  of  the 
class,  in  excellent  English  and  with  a  self-possession  any  of 
us  might  envy,  told  the  audience  of  their  pleasure  in  their 
work  and  their  appreciation  of  the  opportunity  offered  them. 

There  were  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  class  as  well  as  boys 
and  girls;  and  there  was  stormy  weather  last  winter  when  it 
was  hard  to  come  out  on  the  three  nights  a  week  required  of 
the  class.  It  is  not  surprising  that  many  who  started  the 
course  did  not  finish — surprising,  rather,  that  any  finished  at 
all  when  one  considers  the  immense  difficulties  of  learning  a 
foreign  language  at  night  after  a  hard  day's  work.  One  of 
the  young  girls  had  been  in  the  country  only  six  months, 
others  a  good  many  years,  but  for  all  it  was  probably  the  first 
occasion  when  their  American  neighbors  had  gathered 
formally  to  do  them  honor. 

The  rich  contributions  of  their  country  to  American  life 
rere  recognized  in  a  series  of  charming  tableaux,  which 
included  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  musician,  the  little 
flower-maker,  and  ended  with  the  tarantella  danced  by  girls 
in  Italian  costume.  Nor  should  an  amusing  little  Italian 
restaurant  scene  be  forgotten — with  big  plates  of  spaghetti. 
Incidentally,  there  were  a  number  of  Italian  boys  and  girls 
in  the  Greenwich  House  Music  School  orchestra,  which  fur- 
lished  the  music  for  the  occasion.  Dancing  ended  the  evening 
and  two  or  three  of  the  new  little  Americans  were  the  belles 
of  the  ball. 

Perhaps  this  story  should  be  marked  "  To  be  concluded." 
Two  evenings  after  the  class  had  closed,  one  of  the  young 
men  came  to  the  settlement,  bashfully  inquiring  of  the  worker 
who  had  had  the  class  in  charge  where  he  might  find  "  Lena." 
Search  of  the  class-book  finally  developed  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  two  Lenas  (that  is,  Linas)  in  the  class.  But  armed 
with  both  names  and  addresses  he  set  out  to  find  by  elimina- 
tion the  lady  of  his  choice.  One  wonders  what  took  place 
at  the  first  address  if  it  happened  to  be  the  home  of  the  wrong 
Lena.  Anyway,  if  the  fates  are  kind,  the  English  class  may 
have  turned  out  to  have  developed  even  more  than  neighbor- 
liness  among  its  students.  Frances  A.  Thomas. 


Social  Workers  and 
Gun-Play 

ONE  of  the  strange  things  in  a  mad  world  is  the  so- 
cial worker  at  this  moment  in  Logan  county,  West 
Virginia.  "  No  one  can  be  neutral  in  Logan,"  said 
a  government  official  to  me,  "  you  are  either  with 
the  coal  operators  in  crushing  unionism  by  private  armed 
guards,  called  deputy  sheriffs,  or  you  are  with  the  miners,  car- 
rying an  automatic  on  their  hip." 

In  Logan,  the  minister,  the  teacher,  the  Y  worker,  as  well 
as  the  public  officials,  are  in  company  pay.  But  I  met  a  group 
of  social  workers  who  are  neutral  in  thought  and  word  and 
act.  They  are  neutral  because  their  work  does  not  touch 
the  economic  struggle.  They  are  concerned  with  health,  and 
that  alone.  Dr.  S.  L.  Jepson,  head  of  the  State  Department 
of  Health,  is  cooperating  with  Dr.  D.  M.  Lewis,  of  the  In- 
ternational Health  Board,  in  bringing  health  to  Logan.  Dr. 
Lewis,  having  intensively  toured  Upshur  county,  is  now  busy 
in  Logan  for  the  next  eight  weeks  on  rural  sanitation.  This 
campaign  is  only  one  step  in  the  steady  permeation  of  the 
fifty-five  counties  of  the  state.  The  health  officers  of  West 
Virginia  are  useful  citizens  with  a  program.  They  want  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  counties,  till  each  demands  a  full- 
time  health  officer.  Now  the  physician  with  a  private  prac- 
tice takes  on  county  work  as  a  side  issue.  The  result  is  that 
public  service  is  neglected.  By  stimulating  the  state,  county 
by  county,  the  health  appropriation  will  be  raised  from  3 
cents  a  head  to  5,  and  some  day  to  20  and  25.  The  annual 
appropriation  is  now  $40,000.  Also  it  will  be  possible  to 
obtain  a  good  law  for  vital  statistics,  instead  of  working  by 
guess.  And  in  time  each  county  will  appoint  a  full-time 
health  officer  and  nurse. 

The  effort  is  always  to  win  the  interest  of  the  community 
till  it  makes  a  demand  for  increased  and  new  health  service. 
It  has  been  found  advisable  to  center  on  one  or  two  units — 
such  as  better  water  supply,  better  sanitation,  child  welfare, 
baby  work,  rather  than  to  shoot  broadsides  into  the  general 
field  of  health.  In  obtaining  information  and  rallying  the 
social  forces,  many  agencies  are  availed  of — summer  camps, 
farm  bureaus,  demonstration  agents,  clubs,  schools.  These 
health  workers  go  around  in  a  little  car  or  a  "  team  "  and 
sell  public  health.  Dr.  Lewis  and  his  helpers  stay  on  the 
ground  and  get  to  know  the  people,  selecting  leaders.  A 
packet  of  literature  won't  arouse  a  county.  But  a  group  of 
convinced  enthusiastic  scientists,  using  literature  and  slides 
and  all  the  other  devices,  will.  The  personal  element  is  es- 
sential. The  group  visits  every  nook  of  the  county,  and 
makes  a  survey  of  sickness.  "  The  coal  mining  camp  com- 
monly represents  the  most  unsanitary  conditions  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  West  Virginia." 

Dr.  Jepson  said  to  me  that  the  greatest  need  is  for  the 
proper  disposal  of  body  wastes.  The  1920  Health  Almanac 
of  the  West  Virginia  State  Department  of  Health  says: 
"  When  the  next  politician  comes  to  solicit  your  vote,  do  not 
ask  him  what  his  politics  are,  but  where  he  stands  in  the  fight 
against  tuberculosis,  and  for  child  welfare." 

One  of  the  toughest  fights  in  industrial  history  is  being 
waged  in  Logan.  Within  the  next  twelve  months  we  may 
read  accounts  of  wild  shooting  affairs.  Folks  are  talking  of 
killing.  Most  of  the  men  I  met  go  around  "  heeled."  There 
are  hate  and  murder  in  the  human  heart  in  this  rich  and 
lovely  district,  peopled  by  Americans,  who  inherit  their  line 
unbroken  from  Revolutionary  days.  Meanwhile  the  tiny 
band  of  social  workers  continue  their  ministry.  They  carry 
no  guns — only  scientific  intelligence  and  good-will.  Just  so 
in  19 1 4  I  saw  the  doctors  patching  the  bloody  trunks  of  men 
brought  in  from  Dixmude  and  Ypres.  In  1920  in  West  Vir- 
ginia men  are  still  mad.  But  the  doctors  then  and  now, 
there  in  Flanders,  and  here  in  Logan,  seem  sane. 

Arthur  Gleason. 


"A  Rope  of  Sand"  and  Gompers 


By  William  L.  Chenery 


THE  "  old  man  "  of  the  American  labor  movement 
arose.  The  heavy  brows  contracted.  For  seconds 
in  silence  the  veteran  seemed  to  be  concentrating  his 
thoughts  and  mastering  his  emotions.  Thousands 
of  men  and  women  representing  the  majority  of  the  trade 
unionists  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  gazed  at  him.  De- 
liberately Samuel  Gompers  gathered  his  forces.  When  at  last 
he  spoke  his  words  were  winged  with  that  afflatus  of  powerful 
feeling  which  distinguishes  the  quality  of  his  oratory. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  he,  quoting  a  critic,  "  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  is  a  rope  of  sand.  Because  it  is  true,  be- 
cause the  affiliation  is  purely  a  voluntary  one,  because  of  the 
very  fact  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  founded 
on  the  voluntary  action  of  the  international  unions,  it  has 
brought  solidarity  to  the  labor  movement.  We  have  got  to 
do  the  best  we  can  but  not  with  an  iron  hand." 

As  he  stood  there,  confronting  the  assemblage  he  so  well 
loves  to  call  "  men  and  women  of  labor,"  spectators  were 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  lonely  valor.  For  more  than 
a  generation  Samuel  Gompers  has  been  the  captain  of  that 
crew.  He  and  he  alone  has  bridged  the  tumultuous  years 
during  which  working  men  have  built  up  modern  unions.  He 
was  given  no  power.  He  has  had  none  except  that  wThich 
has  come  from  the  energy  of  his  own  personality.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  built  on  the  ruins  of  many  a 
previous  experiment  in  industrial  organization  has  been  in 
very  truth  a  rope  of  sand.  The  large  international  unions 
alone  have  control  over  their  members.  The  federation  has 
existed  only  insofar  as  the  big  unions  have  been  willing  to 
work  together.  In  theory  at  least  it  is  as  weak  as  a  union 
of  Balkan  states.     A  rope  of  sand  and  Gompers! 

During  all  the  years  and  more  than  ever  now,  it  has  been 
Gompers'  passion  and  Gompers'  vision  which  have  given 
strength  to  that  long  truce  of  truculent  chieftains.  His  has 
been  the  directing  mind,  his  the  eloquence  which  have  made 
that  rope  of  sand  one  of  the  potent  influences  in  the  nation. 
And  last  week,  at  the  end  of  the  fortieth  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  he  was  still  master. 
Two  weeks  in  Montreal  had  been  full  of  storm.  On  one 
matter  of  uttermost  importance  and  on  several  questions  of 
less  significance  he  had  been  overridden.  The  basic  policy  of 
the  federation  has  been  changed.  For  a  time  the  delegates 
had  evinced  delight  in  thwarting  the  will  of  the  "  administra- 
tion." But  never  at  any  moment  had  his  personal  leadership 
been  rivaled.  There  was  none  in  all  that  gathering  who 
seemed  to  be  comparable  to  "  the  old  man."  Seventy  years 
old,  bereft  and  saddened  in  private  life,  suffering  from  some 
of  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  had  nonetheless  the  fire  of 
France's  "  Tiger."  Behind  that  imperturbable  countenance, 
behind  that  mask  of  deliberate  slowness,  flashed  a  mind  which 
could  lash  by  its  sharp  sarcasm  and  as  quickly  persuade  with 
swelling  emotion. 

Democracies,  it  has  been  observed,  seldom  fail  to  choose 
policies  wisely  and  men  blindly.  In  part  that  comment  might 
have  been  made  at  Montreal.  For  the  delegates  to  that  con- 
vention smashed  the  "  machine  "  and  did  their  own  thinking 
on  the  most  important  question  of  trade  union  policy  and  a 
day  later  permitted  the  same  "  machine  "  to  fill  all  the  offices. 
That  is  the  familiar  paradox  of  self-government.     The  test 
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came  on  the  railroads.  The  transportation  unions  asked  for  a 
resolution  instructing  the  officers  to  seek  the  repeal  of  the 
Esch-Cummins  Transportation  act  and  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  government  ownership  and  of  democratic  operation 
of  the  railroads.  A  majority  of  the  administration  committee 
urged  that  government  control  be  substituted  for  government 
ownership.  A  minority  report  supported  the  contention  of  the 
railroad  unions.  On  that  occasion  John  P.  Frey,  editor  of 
the  Iron  Molders'  Journal,  and  one  of  the  "  intellectuals  " 
of  the  federation,  led  the  fight  against  government  ownership. 
Said  Mr.  Frey: 

Whatever  action  we  take  at  this  time  marks  a  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  the  American  labor  movement.  We  have  had  a  trade 
union  movement  which  has  had  a  distinct  philosophy.  If  we  are 
to  change  this  we  should  do  so  with  a  clear  understanding  of  what 
is  implied. 

Government  ownership  is  not  an  American  idea.  It  was  imported 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  study  the  effects  of  government  owner- 
ship and  operation  in  Great  Britain  and  in  continental  Europe. 
Is  there  anything  in  connection  with  the  experiences  of  those  coun- 
tries which  would  be  an  encouragement  or  a  stimulant  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  establish  it? 

Mr.  Frey  then  discussed  the  nature  of  the  state.  "  I  was 
taught,"  said  he,  "  not  to  put  too  much  reliance  on  the  state. 
As  an  American  I  do  not  want  the  state  to  have  too  much 
control.  The  state  has  never  yet  done  much  for  mankind. 
The  state  is  the  action  of  a  set  of  men  chosen  to  represent 
us."  Deep  into  the  stream  of  political  philosophy  he  plunged, 
finding  comfort  in  those  waters  where  laissez  faireism  is  the 
most  powerful  current. 

There  has  never  been  a  convention  of  the  American  Federation 
since  federal  employes  were  organized  when  we  have  not  been 
called  on  to  hear  the  grievances  of  those  federal  employes.  It  has 
been  impossible  to  secure  under  government  employment  the  wages 
paid  in  private  industry.  The  public  takes  no  interest  in  the  rights 
of  those  being  injured  until  those  being  injured  take  action  that 
brings  their  grievances  to  public  attention.  Is  it  a  sound  trade 
union  doctrine  that  we  should  turn  over  to  the  government  control 
over  economic  conditions?  In  America  there  grew  up  the  idea  im- 
ported from  Germany  that  state  ownership  is  the  remedy,  but  with 
our  trade  union  conception  we  have  done  more  for  labor  than  the 
movement  anywhere  else  on  earth  has  done.  Government  owner- 
ship of  railroads  may  be  good  but  if  we  decide  to  advocate  such  a 
change  let  us  do  it  with  eyes  open. 

Mr.  Frey  pointed  to  the  failure  of  compulsory  arbitration 
in  New  Zealand  and  in  Australia.  He  discussed  the  manner 
in  which  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  and  the  Lever  act 
had  been  used  against  organized  labor.  He  pointed  out  that 
when  both  those  laws  were  adopted  assurances  were  given  in 
the  House,  in  the  Senate  and  by  Cabinet  members,  that  they 
would  not  be  used  against  labor  organizations.  He  asked 
if  the  actual  experience  of  labor  with  these  laws  was  such 
as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  state  could  be  depended  upon 
to  protect  the  interests  of  labor. 

Many  delegates  defended  governmental  ownership  and  oper- 
ation. It  was  a  spirited  and  significant  debate.  Leaders  of 
the  railroad  unions  spoke  from  detailed  experience  of  both 
private  and  governmental  operation.  The  case  for  govern- 
mental ownership  was  not  so  much  grounded  on  an  abstract 
theory  of  the  state  which  differed  from  that  portrayed  by 
John  P.  Frey,  as  it  was  on  specific,  concrete  arguments  de- 
rived out  of  the  observation  of  the  speakers.  Thus  President 
S.  E.  Heberling  of  the  Switchmen's  Union  said : 
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SUMMARY  OF  RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  AMERICAN 

FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  AT  THE  MONTREAL 

CONVENTION  JUNE  7-19,  1920 


Compulsory  Military  Training 

The  convention  took  a  stand  against 
compulsory  military  training  and  it  in- 
structed its  officers  to  oppose  all  other 
legislation  of  this  character.  Military 
training  in  the  schools  was  condemned. 

The  Minimum  Wage 

The  Nolan  minimum  wage  bill  provid- 
ing a  minimum  wage  of  $3  a  day  for 
government  employes  was  approved. 

Soldiers'  Relief 

Adequate  relief  for  veterans  of  the 
World  War  was  urged  upon  Congress. 

Newspaper  Mailing  Privileges 

The  Executive  Council  was  instructed 
to  oppose  the  zone  system  of  second  class 
mailing  rates. 

The  Boston  Police 

The  convention  pledged  "  its  moral 
support "  to  the  Boston  policemen's  union 
and  instructed  its  officers  to  assist  in 
the  establishment  of  adequate  methods  of 
representation  for  policemen.  The  rein- 
statement of  the  discharged  members  of 
the  Boston   policemen's  union  was  urged. 

Political  Prisoners 

The  convention  urged  the  President, 
the  attorney-general  and  the  secretary  of 
war  to  make  all  efforts  possible  to  secure 
the  granting  of  amnesty  to  all  prisoners 
whose  political  belief  formed  the  basis  of 
their  prosecution,  filed  and  in  prison.  The 
repeal  of  the  Espionage  act  was  sought. 

Oriental  Immigration 

Cancellation  of  the  "  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment "  under  which  Japanese  laborers  are 
excluded  from  the  United  States;  the  ex- 
clusion of  "picture  brides";  the  absolute 
exclusion  of  all  Asiatics  as  immigrants; 
the  legalization  of  the  principles  that 
Asiatics  shall  be  forever  barred  from 
American  citizenship  and  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  that  no  child 
born  in  the  United  States  of  Asiatic 
parentage  shall  be  ineligible  to  American 
citizenship  unless  both  parents  are  in- 
eligible, were  adopted. 

Panama  Canal 

The  employment  of  alien  labor  on  the 
Panama  Canal  was  the  object  of  protest, 
and  the  employment  of  American  citizens 
only  in  the  repairing  and  mechanical  de- 
partments of  the  Commission,  was  urged. 

Compensation  for  Longshoremen 

The  creation  of  a  federal  compensa- 
tion insurance  fund  for  maritime  work- 
ers was  urged  as  a  necessity  because  of 
the  recent  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  denying  longshoremen 
the  benefits  of  state  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws.  The  convention  sought 
'  changes  in  state  laws  and  in  the  federal 
acts  to  give  protection  to  longshoremen. 

Railway  Secessionists 

The  secession  movement  in  the  railway 
unions  was  condemned  and  attributed  to 
"  irresponsible  agitators,"  encouraged  by 
"unfriendly  employers  of  labor." 

Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations 

Four  resolutions  urging  the  repeal  of 
the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations 
were  approved  and  referred  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  for  action  in  bringing 
about  the  repeal  of  the  law  involved. 
The  Executive  Council  made  a  lengthy 
report  on  the  subject  saying,  "  The  Kan- 
sas   law    is    unjust,    tyrannical    and    un- 


American.  It  was  enacted  during  a  time 
of  great  hysteria,  created  through  the 
propaganda  of  the  governor  of  the  state 
of  Kansas.  Bitter  attacks  were  made  on 
labor.  The  law  gives  absolute  protection 
to  the  public  utility  owners.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  they  were  instrumental  in 
having  it  enacted  in  order  to  receive  pro- 
tection from  the  state  for  these  utilities 
that  are  in  financial  difficulties.  It  is  a 
most  sweeping  law  and  in  violation  of 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 

Labor's  Grievances  and  Demands 

The  statement  of  grievances  and  de- 
mands drafted  at  the  conference  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  of  the 
railroad  brotherhoods  on  December  13 
last  was  approved. 

Non-Partisan  Political  Campaign 

The  non-partisan  political  campaign 
inaugurated  by  the  Executive  Council  last 
December  was  endorsed  without  explicit 
reference  to  the  Labor  party. 

Constructive  Demands 

Industry,  the  convention  affirmed,  today 
requires  these  remedial  measures: 
"Greater  democracy;  more  intelligent 
management  and  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  production  is  for  use  and  not 
for  profit  alone;  and  audacious  recon- 
struction in  the  conduct  of  basic  indus- 
tries. We  urge  the  setting  up  of  con- 
ference boards  of  organized  workers  and 
employers  thoroughly  voluntary  in  char- 
acter and  in  thorough  accord  with  our 
trade  union  organizations  as  means  of 
promoting  the  democracy  of  industry 
through  the  development  of  cooperative 
effort.  We  cannot  be  driven  as  slaves 
but  we  can  give  mighty  service  in  a 
common  effort  for  all  human  kind." 

Labor  Legislation 

Opposition  to  proposed  sedition  bills 
and  to  the  Espionage  act,  the  repeal  of 
war-time  legislation,  the  strengthening  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  opposition  to 
increased  immigration,  advocacy  of  larger 
appropriations  for  education,  demands  for 
laws  against  profiteering,  support  of  the 
Women's  Bureau  and  of  a  federal  hous- 
ing program  were  included  in  the  resolu- 
tions dealing  with  federal  legislation. 

High  Cost  of  Living 

"The  last  figures  of  a  general  nature 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  showed  that  while  since  1913 
the  average  advance  in  the  wages  of 
organized  workers  was  55  per  cent,  the 
average  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  was 
83  1/10  per  cent,"  said  the  Executive 
Council  in  prefacing  a  series  of  specific 
proposals  for  dealing  with  the  situation. 
These  included  the  government  purchase 
of  standard  commodities  to  be  sold  at 
fixed  prices ;  expropriation  of  excess  war 
profits  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  float- 
ing debt  of  the  government;  the  encour- 
agement of  cooperation ;  the  development 
of  cooperative  credit  and  especially  the 
establishment  of  permanent  boards  for  the 
prompt  investigation  of  profits  and  prices. 

Health  Insurance 

The  mooted  question  of  health  insurance 
was  referred  to  a  committee  which  was 
instructed  to  report  to  a  1921  convention. 

Labor  and  Organized  Farmers 

Cooperation    between    the    unions    and 


organized  farmers  was  advocated. 
Irish  Resolution 

"  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
convention  assembled  appeals  to  the  work- 
ers of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales  and 
asks  that  they  exert  their  powerful  influence 
to  the  end  that  their  government  officials 
at  present  in  power  by  the  votes  of  the 
people  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales, 
immediately  withdraw  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion from  Ireland  and  permit  the  Irish 
people  to  peacefully  pursue  their  lives 
under  the  form  of  government  which 
they  have  established  through  laws  made 
by  themselves  and  executed  by  their  duly 
elected  officials." 

Railroad  Report 

"  The  Executive  Council  is  instructed 
to  use  every  effort  to  have  the  transpor- 
tation act  of  1920  repealed  and  legisla- 
tion enacted  providing  for  government 
ownership  and  democratic  operation  of 
the  railroad  systems  and  necessary  in- 
land waterways." 

United  States  Employment  Service 

Legislation  was  urged  to  establish  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  as  a 
permanent  bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  with  ample  appropriations. 

Free  Speech 

Support  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
of  every  effort  to  reestablish  the  rights 
of  free  speech,  free  press,  and  free 
assembly  wherever  denied  was  pledged. 

Extremist  Propaganda 

"  Bolshevism  has  been  a  lure  for  some 
of  our  people.  Its  doctrines  have  been 
propagated  with  great  vigor.  Its  hideous 
doctrine  has  found  converts  among  two 
classes  of  people  generally — those  intel- 
lectuals, so  called,  who  have  no  occupa- 
tion save  that  of  following  one  fad  after 
another,  and  have  been  so  beaten  in  the 
game  of  life  that  they  find  no  appeal  in 
anything  except  the  most  desperate  and 
illogical  schemes.  The  rank  and  file  of 
the  organized  labor  movement,  as  was 
to  have  been  expected,  has  given  no 
countenance  to  the  propaganda  of  bolshe- 
vism,  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  its 
most  effective  opponent,  in  the  United 
States." 

Steel 

The  continued  organization  of  the 
workers  in  the  steel  industry  was  ordered. 

Lever  Act 

The  repeal  of  the  Lever  law  used 
against  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  the 
recent  coal    strike   was   demanded. 

The  League  of  Nations 

"  The  covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions written  into  the  peace  treaty  must 
meet  with  the  unqualified  approval  and 
support  of  American  working  people.  It 
is  not  a  perfect  document  and  perfection 
is  not  claimed  for  it.  It  provides  the 
best  machinery  yet  devised  for  the  pre- 
vention of  war.  It  places  human  rela- 
tions upon  a  new  basis  and  endeavors  to 
enthrone  right  and  justice  instead  of 
strength  and  might  as  the  arbiter  of 
international    destinies." 

Relief  for  Central  Europe 

Aid  for  the  work  of  succoring  the 
people  of  Austria,  Serbia,  Armenia  and 
the  neighboring  countries  was  urged. 
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The  statement  was  made  that  some  eighty  odd  thousand  workers 
of  the  government  were  getting  less  than  $3  a  day.  Does  the  speaker 
know  that  there  are  about  300,000  railroad  men  getting  less  than  $3 
a  day  now,  and  before  the  government  took  over  the  railroads 
thousands  of  men  were  working  for  as  little  as  10  cents  an  hour? 

There  was  great  stress  laid  on  the  public.  Who  is  the  public? 
There  are  two  million  railroad  workers,  with  an  average  of  five  in 
the  family — and  the  poorer  ones  have  larger  families.  Are  we  not 
a  part  of  the  public? 

We  have  a  well  defined  plan  to  handle  this  matter.  All  of  the 
sixteen  organizations  representing  this  great  body  of  workers  have 
adopted  this  policy  and  I  do  not  understand  why  any  individual  will 
stand  up  and  insinuate  that  the  men  of  that  industry  do  not  want 
the  Plumb  Plan  or  that  if  they  get  it  they  will  be  committing  in- 
dustrial suicide. 

Evening  was  well  advanced  before  the  debate  had  pro- 
ceeded further  and  adjournment  was  taken  until  the  next 
morning.  During  the  night  the  insurgents  apparently  had 
the  time  to  organize  their  forces.  When  the  discussion  was 
again  begun,  Frank  Morrison,  for  twenty-two  years  secre- 
tary of  the  federation  and  long  deemed  a  wheel  horse  in 
the  administration,  startled  the  convention  by  supporting 
the  minority  report  in  favor  of  government  ownership. 
Morrison,  a  printer  in  other  years,  is  one  of  the  distinguished 
men  in  the  labor  movement.  Conservative  on  many  matters, 
he  has  the  fine  ring  of  sincerity.  His  bold  and  unmincing 
break  with  the  administration  on  that  fundamental  question 
of  policy  made  it  obvious  that  the  government  ownership  advo- 
cates had  more  than  a  fighting  chance  at  success. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  self-determination,  [said  the  secre- 
tary.] That  thought  is  sinking  into  the  hearts  of  men  and  women 
of  all  countries.  We  have  the  remarkable  proposition  here  of  every 
railroad  organization  representing  all  the  workers  on  the  railroads 
coming  to  this  convention  arid  asking  that  they  be  assisted  in  securing 
government  ownership  of  the  railroads  because  they  believe  that 
whatever  the  tribulations  that  may  come  as  a  result  of  government 
ownership  they  will  fare  better  than  they  have  in  the  past  and 
better  than  they  will  in  the  future  under  private  ownership.  If 
this  proposition  was  for  government  ownership  and  if  the  men  rep- 
resenting the  railroads  were  here  opposing  it,  then  I  would  consider 
it  another  proposition ;  but  they  are  the  workers  interested  and  they 
are  asking  the  convention  to  place  them  in  a  position  where  they 
can  work  to  better  advantage.  Because  of  the  action  of  the  former 
convention,  because  the  railroad  employes  desire  this  legislation,  be- 
cause the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  in  the  past  urged  the 
government  ownership  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  I  urge  the 
delegates  to  adopt  this  legislation. 

Charles  J.  MacGowan  of  the  boilermakers  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  government  ownership  and  democratic 
operation  did  not  necessarily  mean  the  Plumb  Plan.  Presi- 
dent Gompers  pressed  that  point,  assisted  by  Matthew  Woll 
of  the  photo  engravers.  The  members  of  the  minority  com- 
mittee insisted  that  they  were  willing  to  see  tried  some  other 
plan  which  provided  a  system  of  government  ownership  and 
of  democratic  operation  better  than  that  advocated  by  the 
Plumb  Plan  league.  But  no  substitute  was  mentioned. 
Despite  denials,  pro  forma,  government  ownership  and  demo- 
cratic operation  to  the  unions  still  mean  the  Plumb  Plan. 

The  voting  strength  of  the  international  unions  in  the  fed- 
eration is  graduated  in  accordance  with  their  memberships. 
The  United  Mine  Workers  have  3,936  votes  out  of  a  total  of 
38,893 — slightly  more  than  one-tenth.  The  mine  workers, 
moreover,  stand  midway  between  the  liberals  and  the  conserva- 
tives. The  miners  individually  are  among  the  most  nearly 
radical  of  American  unionists  but  their  officers  have  ordinarily 
been  counted  conservative  in  the  councils  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Consequently  when  Secretary  William 
Green  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  began  to  speak  in  favor 
of  government  ownership,  it  was  plain  that  the  battle  was 
effectually  won.  But  the  debate  went  on  and  the  arguments 
presented  continued  to  be  built  on  the  facts  of  each  speaker's 
experience.     The  recent  attitude  of  the  government  toward 


the  miners  working  for  private  employers,  Mr.  Green  re- 
marked, was  not  such  that  they  feared  that  railroad  men  under 
government  ownership  would  have  less  freedom.  Then,  with- 
out an  exception  the  railroad  unionists  and  the  unions  of 
workers,  such  as  the  postal  employes,  who  are  already  under 
the  government,  came  out  for  government  control. 

The  conflict  was  over  but  the  record  was  not  complete. 
President  Gompers  announced  with  dramatic  force:  "  Dele- 
gate Gompers  is  a  member  of  this  convention  and  entitled  to 
the  privilege  of  the  floor.  Delegate  Gompers  is  recognized." 
The  crowd  roared  with  laughter  but  it  was  not  in  jest  that 
Samuel  Gompers  spoke.  From  the  depths  of  his  experience, 
from  his  memories  of  the  trade  union  movements  of  other  gen- 
erations, from  those  memories  of  great  plans  which  had  come 
to  little  and  of  a  subsequent  steady  success  built  on  strictly 
trade  union  strategy,  he  made  his  argument.  He  convinced 
none  who  were  not  already  of  his  mind.  He  probably  ex- 
pected no  converts.    But  he  must  make  clear  his  position. 

If  this  minority  report  is  adopted  and  the  government  be  persuaded 
to  accept  our  point  of  view  all  railroad  employes  shall  become  gov- 
ernment employes. 

In  the  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
the  rights  of  government  employes  were  denied  to  the  extent  of  the 
severance  of  their  service  if  they  took  part  in  the  political  affairs  of 
the  United  States.  Later  under  President  Roosevelt  the  order  was 
issued  that  government  employes  were  prohibited  from  exercising 
any  effort  in  their  own  behalf  with  their  representatives  in  Congress. 
President  Taft  issued  an  extension  of  these  orders  of  President  Cleve- 
land and  President  Roosevelt.  It  was  the  effort  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  which  secured  for  government  employes  the 
right  to  petition  and  the  right  to  be  heard. 

Under  the  control  and  operation  of  the  railroads  during  the  war, 
the  representatives  of  the  railroads,  then  for  the  first  time  regarded 
as  government  employes,  were  prohibited  by  the  director  general 
of  railroads  from  exercising  any  activity  in  the  political  field. 
.  .  .  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  has  never 
yet  existed  any  government,  no  matter  upon  what  idealistic  principles 
it  was  put  into  power,  but  soon  became  a  power  of  tyranny.  I 
believe  there  is  no  man  to  whom  I  would  take  second  place  in  my 
loyalty  to  the  republic  of  the  United  States  and  yet  I  would  not 
give  it  more  power  over  the  individual  citizenship  of  our  country. 
.  .  .  If  I  were  in  a  minority  of  one  I  would  so  cast  my  vote 
that  the  men  of  labor  shall  not  willingly  enslave  themselves  to  gov- 
ernment authority  in  their  industrial  effort  for  freedom. 

So  ran  Mr.  Gompers'  plea,  a  perfect  example  of  Manches- 
ter economics  and  of  Andrew  Jacksonian  politics,  utterly  char- 
acteristic of  the  philosophy  which  has  been  dominant  in  this 
country  for  a  century.  The  majority  which  finally  voted  down 
these  opinions  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  argued 
piece-meal,  step  by  step,  as  have  ever  the  proponents  of  social 
reform  and  public  ownership  in  this  country.  No  philosophy 
was  frankly  avowed  except  that  Fabian  faith  in  doing  one 
thing  at  a  time.  Not  that  this  matters.  Practical  men  made 
a  practical  decision  and  that  was  for  government  ownership. 
After  that  vote  the  "  machine  "  seemed  to  have  been  broken. 
Any  matter  however  trivial,  for  example  the  question  of  the 
week  in  June  when  conventions  are  to  be  held,  an  issue  which 
might  be  decided  by  the  toss  of  a  coin,  went  against  the  ad- 
ministration. The  Indianapolis  internationals,  so  long  the 
center  of  authority  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
seemed  to  have  been  routed.  The  railroad  unions  and  their 
associated  insurgents  had  ridden  the  road  to  success.  Theirs 
was  the  mastery.  They  had  won  and  the  "  old  man  "  was 
troubled.  He  spoke  for  a  fleeting  moment  of  the  possibility 
of  retirement.  But  the  victory  was  not  enduring.  The 
morrow  brought  back  the  old  alignment. 

The  convention  had  adopted  without  a  record  vote  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  increasing  the  number  of  vice-presi- 
dents in  the  executive  council  from  eleven  to  fifteen.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  was  to  accord  representation  to  the  sixteen 
railroad     unions    which     have     approximately    one     million 
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members.  No  spokesman  of  this  group  is  now  a  member  of 
the  executive  council.  After  the  debate  and  the  decision  on 
government  ownership,  the  "  Indianapolis  crowd  "  apparently 
decided  to  teach  the  railway  men  a  lessen.  So  John  L.  Lewis, 
acting  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  himself 
a  member  of  the  Indianapolis  crowd,  insisted  on  having  a  roll 
call  on  the  constitutional  amendment.  A  night  had  intervened 
and  it  was  manifest  that  caucuses  had  been  held.  When  Lewis 
had  won  the  right  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  matter  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  vice-presidents,  one  of  the  typical 
episodes  of  the  convention  occurred.  By  their  speeches  and 
by  their  action  the  conservatives  using  as  a  spokesman  this 
time  the  chief  of  the  radical  miners,  showed  perfect  coopera- 
tion. Their  strategy  and  their  tactics  had  been  carefully 
thought  out.  The  progressives  were  caught  unaware.  They 
did  not  act  together.  Some  voted  with  Lewis  to  retain  the 
executive  council  at  eleven.  These  did  so  on  the  theory  that 
they  would  be  able  to  defeat  some  of  the  men  then  in  office. 
Others  voted  to  increase  the  council  to  fifteen.  But  the  con- 
servatives, assembled  around  the  building  trade  unions  and 
led  by  William  L.  Hutcheson  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  were  divided  by  no  uncertainties. 
The  conservatives  won  by  a  vote  of  23,097  to  13,841.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  some  of  the  progressives  pre- 
ferred to  keep  the  executive  council  small  even  though  they 
should  thereby  lose  the  immediate  chance  to  representation. 
They  argued  that  a  small  council  functions  better  and  that 
at  some  future  convention  it  would  be  more  easily  captured. 

After  that  vote  the  administration  was  again  in  complete 
control.  Samuel  Gompers  was  noticeably  in  good  spirits. 
When  a  little  later  the  election  of  officers  was  called  the  en- 
tire list  of  old  leaders  was  retained.  Gompers,  himself,  had 
only  one  opponent,  James  A.  Duncan  of  Seattle.  Duncan, 
a  free  lance  liberal  in  the  convention,  faced  the  derision  and 
the  contumely  of  the  crowd  when  he  alone  stood  up  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  unanimous  election  of  President  Gompers.  It  was 
a  brave  but  ineffective  gesture.  The  principal  contest  came 
on  the  election  of  the  seventh  vice-president.  Jacob  Fischer, 
secretary  of  the  Barbers'  International  Union,  and  a  member  of 
the  "  Indianapolis  crowd,"  is  the  present  incumbent.  William 
H.  Johnston,  president  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  was  the  candidate  of  the  railroad  unions  and  of 
the  insurgents.  Fischer  won  by  a  fairly  close  vote — 19,924  to 
18,195.  The  United  Mine  Workers  held  the  balance  of 
power.  On  the  question  of  government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads they  had  stood  with  the  progressives;  on  the  matter  of 
according  the  railroad  unions  representation  they  acted  with 
the  stand  patters.    It  was  the  familiar  spectacle. 

In  international  affairs  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 


resembled  Congress  save  that  it  was  not  embarrassed  by  a 
necessity  of  being  against  whatever  the  President  appeared  to 
favor.  It  was  frankly  Sinn  Fein.  The  resolution  in  favor 
of  Irish  independence  was  adopted  without  debate.  The  only 
noisy  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm  occurred  when  the  Irish 
resolution  was  reported.  The  position  of  the  federation,  how- 
ever, was  already  clear  to  most  of  the  delegates  and  none  was 
moved  to  speak  on  the  subject  although  several  hundred  found 
satisfaction  in  yelling.  Resolutions  protesting  among  other 
things  against  the  policy  of  non-intercourse  with  Russia  were 
voted  down  by  a  huge  majorities.  These  resolutions  were  sup- 
ported by  Jewish  and  Italian  unionists  and  by  a  few  isolated 
leaders  such  as  James  A.  Duncan  of  Seattle  and  Joseph  D. 
Cannon  of  the  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers.  They  never 
had  a  chance.  In  that  struggle,  moreover,  the  radical  groups 
displayed  their  essential  weakness.  They  did  not  work  to- 
gether and  individually  they  are  not  as  skillful  in  debate  as  are 
the  conservatives.  The  resolution  favoring  government  owner- 
ship of  railroads  won,  not  because  the  radicals  favored  it,  but 
because  the  spokesmen  of  the  railroad  international  unions  led 
the  fight  while  radicals  were  silent.  The  "  heavy  artillery  " 
made  possible  that  victory. 

Resolutions  of  importance  were  passed  [see  page  435].  A 
few  facts,  however,  stood  out  with  greater  significance  than 
many  resolutions.  First  of  all  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  adopted  a  new  policy  of  far  reaching  implications. 
So  far  as  the  railroads  are  concerned  the  old  trade  unionism 
is  gone  and  the  struggle  is  now  for  nationalization.  That  is  a 
great  change.  Second  a  fresh  cleavage  has  sprung  up.  The 
railroad  unions  and  their  allies  stand  together.  They  are 
elaborating  the  new  philosophy.  Against  them  are  aligned  the 
old  craft  unions  which  center  around  the  building  trades  and 
which  still  hold  the  titular  leadership.  It  might  easily  happen 
that  in  the  near  future  the  four  railroad  brotherhoods,  now 
as  always  outside  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  would 
be  found  to  have  more  in  common  with  the  transportation 
unions  than'  have  the  building  trades.  Two  great  federations, 
one  industrial  and  one  craft  in  point  of  organization,  might 
appear.  The  endless  number  of  jurisdictional  questions  which 
find  their  way  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  operate 
in  that  direction.  Finally  the  personality  of  Samuel  Gompers 
is  still  powerful  enough  to  hold  together  these  divisive  ele- 
ments— to  cement  the  rope  of  sand.  The  "  old  man  "  is  master 
even  now.  Strong  young  men  there  are,  picturesque  leaders 
not  least  of  which  is  John  L.  Lewis  of  the  miners,  a  young 
giant  with  a  gift  of  stately  oratory ;  but  the  man  able  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  that  leader  who  for  the  thirty-ninth  time  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is 
not  now  in  sight. 


The  Mexican  Peon  in  Texas 

By  Frank  Callcott 


THERE  are  two  classes  of  Mexican  peons  in  Texas, 
those  who  intend  to  make  the  state  their  home  and 
those  who  come  only  for  the  cotton  picking  season 
and  return  as  soon  as  it  is  over.  With  the  stricter 
immigration  laws  of  recent  years,  the  latter  class  is  rapidly 
diminishing.  It  is  harder  to  cross  the  border  now;  and  of 
those  who  come  across  a  much  larger  number  remain  than  for- 
merly. How  do  these  Mexicans  of  the  lower  class,  who  come 
to  stay  or  after  having  come  decide  to  stay,  assimilate  ?  What 
kind  of  Americans  do  they  make?    Here  is  a  point  of  contact 


between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  which,  especially  in 
these  troubled  days,  is  of  great  human  and  practical  interest- 
After  the  cotton  picking  season  is  over,  the  peon  searches 
for  work  for  the  winter,  and  it  is  then  that  he  takes  the  first 
step  that  makes  for  assimilation.  The  farm  labor  of  the 
winter  is  of  such  a  nature  that  only  men  are  employed.  Fur- 
thermore, this  kind  of  labor  is  paid  for  by  the  day  instead  of 
by  the  piece.  This  means  that  the  peon  must  change  his 
method  of  living.  The  day  begins  at  a  set  time  and  ends  at 
a  set  time.     He  can  no  longer  begin  work  when  he  chooses 
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and  quit  when  the  idea  presents  itself  to  him,  as  he  did  when 
he  was  paid  by  the  piece.  His  wife  and  children  are  at  the 
house  all  day.  Also,  there  are  some  other  Mexican  families 
on  the  same  farm  or  on  neighboring  farms  who  have  been  in 
the  States  longer  and  have  already  begun  to  change.  They 
serve  as  an  example  for  the  new  family,  which  is  not  long  in 
adopting  many  of  their  new  customs.  The  women  are  rur- 
nished  with  a  cook-stove  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  On 
visiting  their  neighbors  they  see  pictures  and  often  paper  on 
the  walls.  They  themselves  have  not  the  money  for  wall- 
paper and  the  landlord  usually  does  not  feel  justified  in  paper- 
ing the  house.  So  the  woman  of  the  family  gets  some  old 
newspapers  and  magazine  covers  and  papers  the  walls  with 
them.  The  comic  sections  of  the  Sunday  papers  are  ideal  for 
the  purpose  on  account  of  the  color  scheme.  It  is  crude,  but 
what  else  are  we  to  expect?  They  have  never  seen  anything 
of  the  kind  before.  The  children,  as  soon  as  they  are  old 
enough,  are  sent  to  school — perhaps  not  so  much  because  the 
parents  are  anxious  for  them  to  go  as  on  account  of  the  com- 
pulsory education  laws  now  in  effect  in  Texas.  Usually, 
though,  the  Mexican  is  eager  to  have  his  child  in  school. 

Whenever  it  is  possible,  in  Texas,  separate  schools,  espe- 
cially for  the  grammar  grades,  are  provided  for  the  whites 
and  for  the  Mexicans,  as  this  has  been  found  more  satisfactory 
for  all  concerned.  These  schools  are  usually  taught  by  white 
teachers  and  the  instruction  is  always  in  English,  as  required 
by  the  state  laws.  Some  Mexican  teachers  are  employed,  but 
this  is  more  the  exception  than  the  rule.  I  have  been  told  by 
a  number  of  experienced  teachers  that  they  prefer  teaching 
in  the  Mexican  schools  to  teaching  in  schools  for  whites  because 
the  Mexican  children  are  just  as  capable  of  learning  as  are  the 
white  children  and  more  obedient  and  more  grateful. 

There  is  one  thing  that  the  Mexican  does  not  like  to  give 
up  and  that  is  his  language.  He  will  learn  to  speak  English 
in  order  to  use  it  when  necessary;  but  both  he  and  the  Texas 
farmer  prefer  to  use  Spanish  in  their  dealings  with  each  other  ; 
then  the  excuse,  "  I  did  not  understand  you,"  can  not  be  given. 

The  Mexican  is  sly  and  crafty,  and  much  has  been  said  of 
this  to  his  harm.  This  characteristic  he  uses  for  good,  how- 
ever, just  as  well  as  for  bad.  It  is  the  attribute  of  an 
active  mind,  and  if  given  a  fair  chance  he  will  turn  it  to  good. 
He  is  a  peaceful  person  and  dearly  loves  his  wife  and  family. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  sometimes  becomes  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  fatal  results  such  occurrences  are  no  more  com- 
mon among  them  than  in  a  white  community,  especially  where 
there  are  a  large  number  of  illiterate  adults. 

In  19 1 6-1 7  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  attitude  the 
Mexican  took  when  the  United  States  was  on  the  verge  of 
war  with  Mexico.  I  was  in  the  border  country  at  the  time  and 
in  a  position  to  get  first-hand  knowledge  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  mind  of  the  man  who  lived  in  Texas  but  was  still 
a  citizen  of  Mexico.  There  were  a  large  number  of  this  class 
in  Texas  at  the  time ;  they  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
out  of  war.  If  they  returned,  they  would  be  forced  into  the 
army  of  either  Villa  or  of  Carranza,  and  in  either  case  it 
meant  but  little  better  than  starvation  for  their  dependents. 
By  nature  the  peon  is  not  an  adventurer.  If  he  returned  he 
would  be  forced  to  serve  in  the  army;  if  he  remained  he  did 
not  know  what  the  future  had  in  store  for  him.  Mexican  and 
German  agents  were  constantly  circulating  the  rumor  that  if 
he  remained  in  the  United  States  he  would  be  forced  to  serve 
in  our  army  against  his  own  country,  irrespective  of  his  citizen- 
ship. To  supply  the  Mexican  with  reliable  information, 
mayors  and  other  town  officials  had  pamphlets  published  in 
English  and  Spanish  assuring  the  Mexican  that  if  he  stayed 
in  Texas  and  continued  his  work  peaceably  he  would  have 
nothing  to  fear,  he  would  not  be  forced  to  fight  against  his 


country ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  caused  any  trouble  what- 
ever he  would  be  summarily  dealt  with.  He  was  also  urged 
to  report  any  suspicious  persons  he  might  find  and  thus  prove 
that  he  was  keeping  good  faith.  With  these  assurances  most 
of  the  Mexican  people  remained  in  Texas,  and  relations  in 
the  border  country  were  very  friendly. 

The  Mexican  is  at  heart  honest.  This  statement  will  be 
contradicted  by  many,  but  I  am  upheld  by  my  father's  experi- 
ences with  the  Mexican  peon  in  Texas,  and  by  numbers  of 
other  landlords  of  my  acquaintance.  My  father  has  loaned 
quite  a  bit  of  money  to  Mexicans  in  his  dealings  with  them  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  during  which  time  he  has  had  from 
one  to  six  or  eight  Mexican  families  continually  in  his  employ- 
ment. In  this  time  he  has  lost  only  ten  dollars  of  the  money 
loaned — ten  dollars  loaned  to  a  man  who  was  despondent  and 
who  took  the  ten  dollars,  went  to  town,  bought  a  revolver  and 
shot  himself.  One  man  who  had  a  wife  and  family  was 
taken  ill  with  typhoid  fever.  He  had  no  money.  My  father 
called  a  doctor  and  told  him  to  do  his  best  for  the  man,  saying 
that  he  would  see  that  his  bill  was  paid.  After  a  severe  illness 
of  six  weeks  the  man  recovered,  but  he  could  not  work.  He 
said  he  had  relatives  in  San  Antonio  who  would  care  for  him 
through  the  period  of  convalescence.  My  father  told  him  to 
go,  that  he  could  come  back  the  next  year  during  the  cotton 
season  and  work  out  the  amount  of  his  debt.  Really  we  did 
not  expect  to  see  the  man  again.  "  He  was  only  a  Mexican," 
and  the  bill  was  a  large  one,  especially  for  a  Mexican  with  a 
family  of  small  children.  He  went.  He  wrote  us  once.  We 
heard  no  more.  But  the  next  August  we  were  one  day  sur- 
prised to  see  the  man  with  his  family  drive  in  the  gate  of  the 
farm  and  announce  that  he  had  come  to  work  out  his  debt. 

Those  Mexicans  who  intend  to  make  Texas  their  home 
usually  apply  sooner  or  later  for  their  citizenship  papers  unless 
they  are  on  the  other  side  of  middle  age  at  the  time  they  come. 
If  that  is  the  case,  their  children  will  take  out  papers,  but  the 
old  people,  as  a  rule,  will  not.  How  does  the  peon  vote?  He 
votes  just  about  as  the  white  man  who  has  had  the  same  edu- 
cational advantages.  If  he  is  entirely  ignorant,  he  votes  as 
his  landlord  or  some  friend  tells  him.  If  he  has  been  reared 
in  this  country  and  has  gone  to  school  here  he  votes  as  he  sees 
fit,  and  the  vote  of  this  class  is  very  similar  to  the  vote  of 
the  intelligent  and  educated  native.  One  of  the  most  encour- 
aging signs  among  the  Mexican  in  Texas  is  the  number  of 
American  citizens  of  Mexican  birth  or  parentage  who  are 
becoming  able  leaders  among  their  own  people.  To  make  a 
good  voter  and  a  good  citizen  out  of  the  peon,  the  one  thing 
necessary  is  to  educate  him.  And  the  most  encouraging  fea- 
ture of  this  part  of  the  work  is  that  he  is  entirely  capable  of 
receiving  an  education  and,  more  than  that,  eager  to  get  it. 

Now,  for  the  crucial  test  of  citizenship.  On  the  morning 
of  April  6,  191 7,  how  did  he  respond  to  this  call  of  his  adopted 
country?  Did  he  start  riots?  Did  he  organize  or  even  par- 
ticipate in  parades  of  protest?  I  was  near  San  Antonio  at 
the  time  and,  so  far  as  I  could  learn  then  or  have  been  able  to 
learn  since,  not  a  single  Mexican  who  had  taken  out  citizen- 
ship papers  made  a  public  protest  against  the  draft.  Further 
than  this,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  largest  exemption  board  in  San 
Antonio  made  the  following  statement  to  me :  "  The  citizen 
of  Mexican  birth  or  parentage  did  not  claim  exemption  as 
often  as  did  the  white  citizen,  and  when  he  did  his  reasons 
were  usually  more  valid  than  were  those  of  the  average  white." 

Some  who  read  this  article  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  I 
attribute  to  the  Mexican  peon  more  honor  than  is  due  him. 
Such  is  not  my  intention.  He  has  his  faults.  He  is  human 
— and  he  is  ignorant  and  human.  My  purpose  is  to  show  that 
he  is  capable  of  being  educated,  and  that  he  can  be  developed 
into  as  good  a  citizen  as  any  race   within    our    borders. 


The  Strike  for  Responsibility 


By  John  Paton 


[The  second  article  of  two  on  Freedom  in  Industry  by  the  late  John  Paton,  the  first  appearing 
in  the  Survey  for  June  12.  John  Paton  was  a  young  workingman,  trained  as  an  engine  fitter  and 
for  fifteen  years  a  member  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers.  He  became  a  leader  of  the 
Glasgow  group  of  the  National  Guilds  League,  a  shop  steward  in  the  Clyde  area  during  the  war, 
which  transformed  the  organization  of  his  trade,  and  later  organizing  secretary  of  the  National 
Guilds  League,  associated  in  London  with  G.  D.  H.  Cole.  He  wrote  very  little.  He  was  co-author 
of  Towards  Industrial  Democracy — A  Memorandum  on  Workshop  Control,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet 
on  The  Collective  Contract,  published  by  the  Paisley  Trades  Council.  His  two  articles  for  the  Sur- 
vey arc  an  application  of  the  guild  theory  to  the  structure  of  industry. — Editor.] 

HEN  I  was  an  apprentice  I  often  worked  mates 


Wwith  an  elderly  journeyman  named  Jamie  Rod- 
gers,  a  thorough  craftsman  of  that  sturdy  inde- 
pendent type  that  is  so  lamentably  rare  in  these 
highly  Taylorized  times;  a  man  not  to  be  trifled  with  by 
superiors  or  subordinates.  One  day  a  brisk  new  manager 
came  fussing  around  the  job,  criticizing  our  methods  and 
instructing  us  how  to  do  it.  At  first  Jamie  contented  him- 
self with  swearing  quietly  and  continuously  to  himself  and 
taking  no  further  notice,  but  at  last  he  rose  up,  took  down 
his  coat  from  its  peg  and  walked  up  very  close  to  the  new 
manager,  looking  him  straight  in  the  eye.  "  Look  here,"  said 
Jamie,  emphasizing  his  words  with  his  right  forefinger  on 
the  manager's  breast  button,  "  it's  either  you  or  me  that's 
doing  this  job.     Which  is  it  to  be?" 

Now  that  is  what  I  want  the  organized  workers  to  say, 
in  effect,  to  the  employers.  That  is  the  strike  for  respon- 
sibility. Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  in  the  real  world 
in  which  things  are  done,  not  merely  talked  about,  every- 
thing gained  has  to  be  paid  for  in  full;  we  shall  get  control 
only  when  we  are  prepared  to  accept  responsibilities  and  are 
able  to  discharge  them  efficiently.  It  matters  not  how  com- 
plete the  revolution  or  how  impeccably  democratic  the  consti- 
tution of  our  hierarchy  of  Soviets,  if  there  is  not  in  the  work- 
shop a  firm  and  capable  democratic  authority,  the  net  result 
will  be  that  we  have  decorated  the  directorate  with  gold 
braid  and  the  foremen  with  brass  buttons. 

The  problem  is,  Can  the  workers,  who  have  shown  their 
readiness  to  die  by  the  thousands  for  liberty,  be  induced  to 
shoulder  the  work-a-day  responsibilities  that  are  the  price 
of  it  in  industry?  I  think  not,  even  in  America,  unless  the 
approach  to  responsibility  is  also  the  path  to  economic  ad- 
vantage, which  is,  very  naturally,  the  workers'  immediate 
concern.     And  that  brings  us  back  to  payment  by  results. 

The  underlying  principle  of  payment  by  results,  namely, 
that  men  should  be  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  work 
they  do,  is  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  socialism. 
Yet  I  welcome  payment  by  results,  because  it  provides  oppor- 
tunities and  powerful  incentives  for  organization  by  the 
workers  on  lines  that  must  inevitably  lead  to  its  own  aboli- 
tion. To  the  extent  to  which  the  worker's  earnings  depend 
upon  his  own  efforts  he  is  saddled  with  direct  responsibility, 
and  responsibility  is  the  high-road  to  control. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  shop  in  which,  say,  120  men  are 
engaged  on  an  engine  under  premium  bonus  or  any  other 
system  of  individual  piece-work.  Each  of  these  men  has 
entered  into  a  separate  contract  with  the  employer's  rate- 
lixer  for  the  particular  operation  he  has  in  hand — fitting  a 
bush  or  a  shaft,  turning  a  shaft,  boring  the  cylinder,  fitting 
the  governor,  planning  the  soleplate,  or  whatever  his  job  may 
be.  He  may  get  through  three  or  four  such  contracts  in  a 
week  or  in  a  day;  but  every  time  it  is  a  new  contract.     Each 
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man  is  directly  interested  solely  in  his  own  little  bit  of  the 
engine;  nobody  on  the  workers'  side  is  interested  in  the  en- 
gine as  a  whole.  If  the  shop  is  organized  on  up-to-date  lines 
the  chances  are  that  most  of  the  workers  never  see  the  engine, 
possibly  wouldn't  know  it  if  they  saw  it.  It  is  significant 
that  in  America  you  have  corrected  us  by  calling  an  engineer 
a  machinist;  it  would  be  still  more  accurate  to  call  him  a 
machine.  For,  indeed,  the  last  thing  required  of  an  engineer 
in  these  days  is  that  he  know  anything  about  engines.  He  is 
a  piece  of  mechanism  turning  out  parts  at  so  much  a  score. 
This  severe  localization  of  the  workers'  interest  is  bad  for 
all  concerned;  bad  for  the  engine,  worse  for  the  men,  and 
in  the  long  run  ruinous  for  the  community  as  a  whole.  Some 
employers  have  realized  that  it  is  also  uneconomical,  and 
have  introduced  systems  of  collective  bonus  whereby  increased 
output  is  paid  for  by  an  additional  percentage  on  wages 
applied  to  the  shop  as  a  whole.  The  substitution  of  a  single 
large  contract  for  a  multiplicity  of  small  ones  enormously 
reduces  the  work  and  costs  of  administration,  and  induces 
cooperation  towards  a  common  end  which  results  in  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  production  and  profits. 

Such  a  development  in  scientific  slave-driving — invariably 
initiated  by  the  employer  in  blind  pursuit  of  profits,  and 
destined  soon  to  become  universal — presents  the  workers,  if 
they  would  but  see  it,  with  a  golden  opportunity  to  assert 
their  inalienable  right  to  control  production,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  organization  necessary  to  its  efficient  exercise. 
What  are  the  employers'  functions  in  industry  under  the 
wages  system?  To  provide  plant  and  machinery  and  raw 
material;  strictly  speaking  that  is  all.  But  for  practical  pur- 
poses we  may  add,  to  obtain  orders  from  clients.  Then  he 
turns  to  the  workers  and  says,  in  effect,  "  You  will  apply 
your  labor  power  and  skill  to  this  machinery  and  raw  ma- 
terial and  produce  sewing-machines,  or  engines,  or  ships  or 
candlesticks,"  or  whatever  it  may  be.  That  is  the  wage  con- 
tract. But  labor,  with  a  fool's  generosity,  throws  in  free, 
gratis,  and  for  nothing  its  birthright,  the  right  of  directing 
the  act  of  production,  of  engagement  and  dismissal  of  work- 
ers, and  of  distributing  earnings.  Our  leaders  insist  that 
labor's  policy  is  to  get  complete  control  of  labor  power,  but 
the  only  step  proposed  is  organization  in  great  industrial 
unions.  That  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  what  are  we 
organizing  for,  if  it  is  not  to  control  labor  power  on  the 
job,  where  it  is  most  wanted?  And  the  only  way  to  secure 
control  on  the  job  is  to  contract  for  it  like  any  other  busi- 
ness corporation  and  assume  all  the  responsibility  involved. 
I  want  the  120  men  on  the  engine  to  say  to  the  employer: 
"  Very  good,  we  will  give  you  your  engine  complete  in  the 
time  specified  for  so  much;* that  is  our  contract  price  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  our  former  earnings  on  the  same  class 
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of  work.  For  every  day  that  we  take  less  than  the  specified 
time  we  shall  want  so  much  more,  and  of  course  there  will 
be  the  standing  charge  for  repair  of  plant,  etc.  You  will 
pay  us  through  our  representative  in,  say,  three  instalments 
at  stated  intervals,  in  a  lump  sum  each  time.  Your  inspectors 
will  have  free  access  to  the  job  to  satisfy  you  that  material 
is  not  being  wasted  or  the  machinery  abused.  We  shall  en- 
gage the  necessary  men  and  undertake  to  see  the  thing 
through."  And  they  should  see  it  through,  carrying  out  the 
contract  to  the  letter.  Full  command  of  the  strike  weapon 
would  be  preserved  and  the  workers'  economic  interest  safe- 
guarded by  a  clause  in  all  contracts  providing  that  the  date 
of  completion  be  extended  to  cover  time  lost  through  strikes 
officially  recognized  by  the  trade  unions. 

The  practical  reader  will  point  out,  however,  that  groups 
of  workers  are  not.  in  fact,  confined  to  particular  undertak- 
ings in  the  hard  and  fast  way.  I  have  been  obliged,  for  pur- 
poses of  exposition,  to  assume  that  there  would  be  probably 
ten  or  a  dozen  engines  on  the  floor  and  that  workers  would 
be  transferred  and  retransferred  from  one  to  another  as  often 
and  in  such  numbers  as  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  might 
require.  It  is  so,  and  the  conclusion  follows  that  not  the 
squad  but  the  workshop  is  the  proper  contracting  unit,  and 
the  shop  committee  the  contracting  authority.  The  entire 
personnel  of  the  shop  would  become  partners  in  a  common 
enterprise,  and  I  speak  from  the  authority  of  experience  when 
I  say  they  will  enter  into  it  with  the  same  zest  as  partners 
in  any  other  business  concern.  Willing  cooperation  will  take 
the  place  of  selfish  obstruction,  and  everything  will  be  done 
that  will  contribute  to  the  common  end.  For  the  employers' 
profit?  Yes,  yet  a  while;  but  what  do  a  few  shillings  more 
in  his  pocket  matter  if  we  have  taken  a  step  towards  his  final 
undoing?  We  have  two  policies  to  choose  from:  either  to 
throw  as  much  sand  as  possible  in  the  bearings  or  to  prove 
our  capacity  to  run  the  machine  better  than  the  employers, 
and  I  am  for  the  latter  course. 

The  workers  would  be  cut  off  absolutely  from  contractual 
relations  with  the  employer;  the  committee  would  contract 
on  their  behalf  for  new  work  as  it  came  along,  and  the  com- 
mittee would  be,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  manage- 
ment. It  would  be  the  business  of  the  committee  to  force 
up  contract  prices  to  the  highest  point,  and  they  would  have 
in  their  negotiations  the  solid  support  of  the  entire  body  of 
workers.  The  convener  would  be  a  full-time  official  whose 
services  would  be  charged  for  in  contract  prices;  he  would 
be  provided  with  an  office  and  such  clerical  assistance  as  he 
might  require.  There  is  nothing  fanciful  in  this;  I  have 
been  myself  practically  a  full-time  official  of  the  same  kind, 
and  I  know  of  more  than  one  shop  steward  who  has  his 
office  in  the  works.  The  convener  of  a  contracting  commit- 
tee would  automatically  supplant  the  employers'  foreman, 
whose  status  would  shrink  to  that  of  an  inspector. 

Obviously  the  workers — not  the  one  per  cent  of  socialists, 
but  all  the  workers — will  take  a  keen  and  critical  interest 
in  the  work  of  a  committee  entrusted  with  such  important 
responsibilities  on  their  behalf,  and  will  be  extremely  careful 
in  their  choice  of  their  representatives  on  it.  Technical  expe- 
rience and  ability,  common  sense  and  business  capacity  will 
count  far  more  than  the  gift  of  gab.  And  there  are  as  good 
business  brains  in  the  workshops  as  there  are  in  Wall  street 
or  Chancery  lane,  only  hitherto  the  labor  movement  has  util- 
ized them  mainly — except  in  the  cooperative  societies — in  or- 
ganizing public  meetings  for  its  orators  or  in  calculating  sick- 
ness doles. 

The  real  problem  of  workshop  control,  however,  is  dis- 
cipline.    No  committee,  standing  by  itself,  however  capable 


its  members  and  however  complete  the  confidence  of  the 
workers  in  them,  is  strong  enough  to  discipline  a  shop  as 
firmly  as  the  employer  does,  or  as  it  must  be  disciplined  if 
production  is  to  go  on.  But  the  problem  is  solved  at  once 
by  linking  the  committees  up  with  the  trade  unions.  They 
should  be  official  committees  of  trade  union  shop-stewards, 
supported  by  the  entire  power  and  authority  of  the  unions 
in  the  industry.  There  is  no  future  for  any  shop  committee 
that  is  not  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the  existing 
organizations. 

Let  us  suppose  that  committees  of  the  type  I  have  outlined 
are  established  in  every  engineering  works  throughout  a  given 
area.  Note  that  engineering  is  only  taken  as  an  example; 
the  principle  can  be  applied  equally  well  in  other  industries. 
A  district  committee  of  representatives  from  the  several 
unions  in  the  industry — or  of  the  single  industrial  union  if 
one  had  reached  that  day  of  grace — would  be  set  up  as  an 
authority  to  which  the  shop  committees  would  be  responsible 
and  to  which  they  would  report  regularly.  It  would  be  the 
business  of  the  district  authority  to  coordinate  methods  of 
working  in  the  various  shops  throughout  the  area,  and  to  re- 
view and  regulate  contract  prices  for  the  various  classes  of 
work.  It  would  lay  down  broad  general  rules  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  committees  and  enforce  their  observance.  It 
would  be  the  court  of  appeal  in  disputes  between  workers 
and  the  committees.  Again,  contract  prices  could  be  paid 
directly  by  employers  throughout  the  area  to  this  district 
authority,  which  would  carry  out  the  general  accountancy 
work.  Payments  would  in  due  course  be  finally  transmitted 
to  national  headquarters  and  deposited  to  the  workers'  credit 
in — I  should  hope — a  bank  of  their  own.  The  workers 
would  pay  the  landlord  and  the  greengrocer  by  check  on 
their  bank  as  the  workers  at  Port  Sunlight  and  many  other 
places  do.  The  trade  unions  would  thus  become  the  custo- 
dians, not  merely  of  contributions  for  sickness  and  strike  bene- 
fit, but  of  the  entire  earnings  of  the  whole  industry.  I  am 
not  enough  of  a  financial  expert  to  say  what  would  be  the 
potentialities  of  such  an  enormous  fund,  but  I  should  be  sur- 
prised if  they  were  not  found  to  be  very  considerable. 

There  remain  many  other  duties  that  would  fall  to  the 
shop  committees  and  the  district  authority — such,  for  example, 
as  the  training  of  apprentices  and  the  distribution  of  labor — \ 
but  each  of  these  would  require  an  article  for  itself. 

I  have  no  desire  to  make  extravagant  claims  for  the  pro- 
posals I  have  made.  They  amount  to  no  more  than  a  sug- 
gestion for  an  extension  of  trade  union  activities  whereby 
labor  might  exploit  to  the  full  its  opportunities  under  exist- 
ing conditions  for  gaining  control  of  the  workshops,  and  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  democratic  administrative  institutions 
in  industry.  But  from  the  workshop  it  is  but  a  step  to  the 
counting  house.  These  new  powers  in  industry  would  speed- 
ily undermine  the  employers'  credit,  which  is  ultimately  based 
on  their  control  of  labor.  They  would,  moreover,  by  demon- 
strating their  capacity  for  handling  practical  affairs,  inspire 
the  people  with  a  new  confidence  and  win  for  labor  a  new 
prestige;  and  they  would  generate  an  economic  power  so  tre- 
mendous that  the  doom  of  the  wages  system  would  no  longer 
be  in  doubt. 

To  the  reader  who  will  point  out  that  the  process  must 
necessarily  be  slow  and  difficult,  let  me  say  that  it  probably 
will  be.  Fundamental  economic  changes  always  are.  Long 
since  I  abandoned  the  notion  myself  that  the  revolution  would 
be  quick  and  easy.  But  just  how  slow  the  change  will  be  in 
coming  depends  on  how  long  we  remain  content  to  rant 
about  the  rights  of  democracy  without  organizing  to  shoulder 
the  responsibilities. 
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Social  Service  in  Mental  Cases 

JUST  when  the  spirit  of  social  service  first  manifested  itself 
in  connection  with  Massachusetts  state  institutions  would 
be  difficult  to  state.  The  social  conscience  of  the  community 
was  actively  aroused  when  Dorothea  Dix  in  1841  fought  so 
valiantly  and  successfully  for  the  better  care  and  treatment 
of  the  state's  insane.  One  doubts  whether  this  spirit  of  ser- 
vice, once  fully  aroused,  ever  entirely  ceases  its  activities.  In 
any  case  the  present  high  standards  of  care  and  treatment  of 
mental  patients  in  Massachusetts  hospitals  are  doubtless  the 
ultimate  result  of  years  of  study  and  patient  endeavor  based 
upon  this  early  event. 

Past  records  indicate  that  treatment  of  mental  patients  was 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  institution;  the  community  life 
of  the  patient  was  seldom  mentioned  with  reference  to  return 
to  normal  home  life;  neither  did  the  social  causes  of  mental 
disease  appear  to  have  been  very  seriously  considered  by  the 
medical  profession.  Gradually,  improved  patients  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  homes;  reports  as  to  the  results  of 
this  experiment  were  desirable  but  not  easily  obtainable. 
Knowledge  of  social  factors  associated  with  mental  disease  and 
full  histories  of  individual  cases  were  likewise  desirable  but, 
in  many  instances,  unobtainable.  Obviously,  there  was  a  very 
definite  need  in  hospital  organization,  for  such  information 
must  needs  be  obtained  by  a  properly  qualified  person  who 
could  work  in  the  community.  Consequently  we  find  eugenics 
workers  entering  state  hospital  service  whose  main  duty  was 
to  secure  full  data  on  family  histories,  incidentally  to  bring  in 
reports  of  visiting  patients.  These  workers  were  probably 
the  forerunners  of  social  service  in  Massachusetts  hospitals. 

About  12  years  ago  two  of  our  state  hospitals  engaged  in 
after  care  work  on  a  small  scale.  This  work  appears  to 
have  developed  spontaneously  throughout  the  state,  several 
hospitals  having  evolved  methods  whereby  special  needs  could 
be  met.  In  191 3-14  a  few  trained  social  workers  were  ad- 
mitted to  three  of  the  larger  hospitals  and  since  then  the  need 
for  social  work  has  become  increasingly  apparent.  Because 
of  the  newness  of  psychiatric  social  service  and  the  various 
conceptions  as  to  its  nature  and  functions  it  did  not  develop 
uniformly  throughout  the  state;  social  technique  was  lacking; 
the  underlying  principles  of  social  work  were  not  fully  estab- 
lished. In  1918  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases  incor- 
porated social  service  into  its  policy  and  a  director  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  coordinating  state 
hospital  social  work.  There  are  fifteen  institutions  under  this 
department.  In  191 8  six  hospitals  were  engaged  in  some  form 
of  after  care  and  social  work.  The  Psychopathic  Department 
had  a  well  organized  force  of  social  workers,  besides  students 
and  volunteers. 

Following  a  general  survey  of  state  hospitals,  a  program 
for  intra-  and  extramural  social  service  was  arranged  and  is 
now  in  process  of  development.  There  are  four  distinct  parts 
to  this  program,  closely  related  to  each  other  and  to  hospital 
needs. 

First,    Contributions   of    Social    Information    to    Hospital: 


The  anamnesis,  so  important  in  psychiatric  work,  is  often 
given  by  persons  who  have  little  real  knowledge  of  the  patient. 
Frequently  no  relatives  or  friends  appear  at  the  hospital  and 
histories  are  then  unobtainable,  consequently  the  interpretation 
of  many  cases  was  most  uncertain.  Through  social  service, 
complete  histories  are  now  possible.  Information  thus  ob- 
tained has  a  direct  bearing  upon  diagnosis  and  treatment  and 
frequently  indicates  the  future  disposition  of  the  case.  Social 
factors  relative  to  mental  disorders  are  hereby  clearly  por- 
trayed and  must  eventually  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  study  of  mental  disease  in  its  various  phases. 

Second,  Social  Case-Work:  The  "art  of  untangling  and 
reconstructing  the  twisted  personality  "  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  individual  can  adjust  himself  to  his  environment  is  the 
basis  of  social  case-work.  This  process  includes  the  formation 
of  plans  and  advice  which  must  be  accompanied  by  measures 
which  will  make  results  possible.  Social  case-work  refers 
principally  to  patients  living  in  the  community,  although  it 
includes  in-patients  and  their  families  who  require  social  care. 
Closely  associated  with  this  work  is  the  follow-up  work,  which 
consists  in  inducing  patients  to  report  at  the  hospital  for 
medical  supervision  and  treatment. 

Third,  Community  Work:  The  extramural  work  of  the 
social  service  forms  a  large  part  of  its  functions.  The  study  of 
environmental  conditions  with  a  view  to  readjustment  proc- 
esses; cooperative  work  with  the  varions  social  agencies; 
attendance  at  outpatient  clinics;  supervision  work;  systematic 
home  visiting  and  after  care  work;  investigation  of  various 
kinds;  placing  and  care  of  special  patients  in  private  families; 
cooperative  work  with  the  Red  Cross  in  connection  with  ex- 
soldier  patients,  are  the  main  divisions. 

Social  work  connected  with  the  feebleminded,  although 
of  very  recent  date,  is  significant  and  rich  with  promise.  The 
crowded  conditions  of  our  two  state  schools  and  long  waiting 
lists  for  admission  indicate  that  good  community  work  would 
doubtless  help  very  materially  in  solving  the  perplexing  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  feebleminded.  Adequate  and  intelli- 
gent supervision  appears  to  be  the  keynote  to  the  situation 
at  this  time,  at  least  from  the  social  viewpoint.  With  the 
development  of  school  and  traveling  mental  clinics  in  the 
state  doubtless  a  large  number  of  persons,  unknown  to  hos- 
pitals, will  appear  who  need  social  care  and  guidance. 

Fourth,  Educational  Work:  The  state  hospital  should 
be  the  community  center  from  which  knowledge  in  matters 
pertaining  to  mental  health  should  be  disseminated.  The 
psychiatrist  should  be  in  close  touch  with  the  community, 
although  he  must  necessarily  devote  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  to  hospital  work.  The  social  service  is  the  connecting 
link  or  medium  through  which  team  work  between  physician 
and  social  worker  can  accomplish  much  educationally. 

The  social  service  of  the  Psychopathic  Department  is  en- 
gaged in  various  forms  of  educational  work.  Special  studies 
relative  to  employment  and  to  the  syphilis  clinic  are  being 
conducted ;  students  are  in  training  for  psychiatric  social  work 
in  this  department  and  in  other  state  hospitals.  The  facilities 
for  educational  work  at  the  Psychopathic  Department  are 
excellent  and  will  doubtless  be  effectively  utilized. 
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A  unique  feature  of  the  educational  work  connected  with 
state  hospital  social  service  is  that  of  the  conference  work. 
As  far  as  known  there  is  no  similar  conference  group  in  the 
country.  Monthly  meetings  of  state  hospital  social  workers 
are  held  at  the  State  House.  The  development  of  social 
technique  and  educational  advancement  is  the  main  purpose 
of  these  gatherings.  General  discussions,  lectures  by  physi- 
cians and  talks  by  leaders  from  other  fields  of  social  work  are 
the  principal  features  of  the  conference  work.  The  late  Dr. 
Southard  delivered  several  lectures  to  this  group  on  the 
classification  of  social  disorders  which  were  of  inestimable 
value  to  psychiatric  social  workers  and  which  will  serve 
to  interpret  psychiatric  social  work  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
Dr.  Southard  imparted  inspiration  with  his  lectures  which 
will  ever  live  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  and  will,  we  trust, 
aid  in  developing  the  art  of  social  service  in  which  he  was  so 
actively  and  intensely  interested. 

Closely  allied  to  the  conference  work  is  the  educational 
work  done  by  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  State  Hos- 
pital Social  Workers,  which  meets  quarterly.  The  educa- 
tional aspects  of  mental  hygiene  in  its  various  phases,  prin- 
ciples of  social  work  and  student  training  are  studiously 
considered. 

Still  another  feature  of  educational  work  of  social  service 
is  the  potentially  valuable  lecture  courses  which  are  given 
by  a  few  of  our  workers  to  senior  nurses  and  other  special 
groups.  The  main  features  of  the  present  status  of  Massa- 
chusetts State  Hospital  social  service  indicate  growth  and  a 
degree  of  efficiency.  There  are  at  present  nineteen  paid  social 
workers  besides  several  students  in  training.  Uniform  sta- 
tistics are  being  compiled ;  uniform  .  face  sheets  and  social 
records  are  now  in  use.  The  underlying  principles  of  social 
work  are  becoming  more  firmly  established;  social  technique 
is  taking  form  and  an  excellent  spirit  of  cooperation  appears 
to  exist  among  hospital  physicians,  social  workers  and  com- 
munity agencies. 

A  brief  statement  as  to  the  underlying  principles  of  social 
work  in  Massachusetts  hospitals  may  serve  to  show  something 
of  the  character  of  the  work  which  is  in  process  of  devel- 
opment. 

The  unit  of  interest  is  the  patient.  The  accumulation  of 
social  knowledge  secured  through  case  and  research  work 
will  be  used  for  the  ultimate  good  of  patient,  hospital  and 
community.  The  aim  and  purpose  of  psychiatric  social  work 
is  to  deal  with  the  patient  in  his  social  setting  as  intelligently 
and  constructively  as  the  physician  deals  with  him  in  the 
hospital. 

The  selection  of  persons  for  this  work  is  based  largely 
upon  qualifications  relative  to  personality  and  education. 
While  a  college  degree  is  highly  desirable,  it  is  not  required 
in  every  case;  intelligence,  good  education,  including  a  course 
in  a  recognized  school  of  social  work,  a  working  knowledge 
of  psychology,  maturity  of  judgment,  tact,  and  human  sym- 
pathy are  the  main  attributes  which  we  wish  to  find  in  our 
state  hospital  social  workers.  The  person  who,  in  addition 
to  the  above  named  qualifications,  has  a  well  tried  out  phil- 
osophy of  life  which  can  be  passed  on  to  others  will  doubtless 
be  the  type  of  person  who  will  be  able  to  interpret  effectively 
and  establish  psychiatric  social  work  in  state  hospitals. 

Hannah  Curtis. 

A  Community  Effort  for  Health 

FAR  out  on  the  plains  of  western  Montana  stands  a  tree- 
less village  with  perhaps  150  inhabitants.  The  most  promi- 
nent building  is  the  schoolhouse,  for  not  only  the  children  in 
the  village,  but  children  from  the  surrounding  farms  attend 
there. 

In  February  the  influenza  raged  there  with  great  severity, 
so  that  it  seemed  that  every  family  in  the  community  was 
afflicted.  The  schools  were  closed  and  the  teachers  who 
were  not  themselves  stricken  assisted  in  the  work  of  caring 


for  the  sick.  There  was  no  doctor  in  the  village  and  the 
nearest  was  twenty-five  miles  away.  Fortunately,  there  was 
a  good  nurse  and  a  progressive  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
situation,  however,  became  too  serious,  and  the  superintendent 
sent  to  a  nearby  town  to  see  if  he  could  get  a  doctor  and 
some  more  nurses.  He  could  find  no  nurses,  but  a  physician 
visited  the  town  the  next  day.  When  the  physician  went 
back  to  town,  he  called  the  attention  of  the  Red  Cross  to 
the  conditions  in  Kremlin. 

Georgia  Aljen,  executive  secretary  of  the  chapter  in  the 
city,  proceeded  at  once  to  act.  A  visiting  nurse  was  appointed 
for  the  town  and  steps  were  taken  to  fight  the  epidemic. 

When  the  epidemic  had  run  its  course,  the  Red  Cross 
nurse  made  an  examination  of  the  children.  A  meeting  of 
the  citizens  was  called  by  the  superintendent  of  schools;  the 
results  of  this  examination  explained  to  them;  the  remedies 
explained,  and  also  the  fact  that  any  others  that  cared  to  be 
examined  might  have  this  done  without  cost.  As  usual  among 
children,  most  of  the  difficulty  was  bad  tonsils  and  adenoids. 

The  people  in  this  vicinity  are  at  present  hard-up,  due  to 
crop  failures,  and  the  cost  of  sending  the  children  to  the  city 
to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  hospital  is  out  of  the  question. 
Consequently,  they  were  faced  not  only  by  the  lack  of  a  hos- 
pital and  doctor  in  their  own  town,  but  by  their  inability  to 
take  advantage  of  the  hospital  in  the  city.  The  plan  in  brief 
was- to  have  a  Citizens'  Committee  appointed,  and  to  ar- 
range for  bringing  doctors  to  the  village  to  hold  clinics.  For 
each  operation  $5  in  cash  was  to  be  paid  and  a  note  given  for 
the  remainder.  The  doctors  all  agreed  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion at  reduced  prices.  A  letter  from  Miss  Allen  describes 
what  has  been  done: 

Needs  for  the  undertaking  are  placed  on  the  blackboard.  People 
notify  the  collecting  and  delivering  committee  what  they  can  donate 
and  they  are  called  for.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  dona- 
tions of  sheets,  bedding,  etc.,  at  Kremlin  were  the  best  the  people 
had.  Another  woman's  committee  is  carefully  selected  to  be  volun- 
teer assistants  in  the  general  ward  when  the  children  come  from 
under  the  anesthetic  and  to  help  them  in  case  they  are  nauseated 
and  see  that  they  are  covered  and  entertained.  The  pans,  basins, 
'  etc.,  owned  by  the  Domestic  Science  Department  of  the  school  were 
used.' 

When  I  got  to  Kremlin  they  were  having  their  third  of  a  series 
of  operations.  Dr.  A.  had  operated  Monday,  Dr.  B.  and  Dr.  C, 
Wednesday  and  Dr.  D.,  Friday.  The  Red  Cross,  that  is,  the  Home 
Service  office,  paid  for  the  nurse  giving  the  anesthetic,  the  nurses 
assisting  at  the  operations  and  the  nurse  who  remained  on  duty  for 
after  care. 

The  school  is  an  ordinary  four-room  schoolhouse,  such  as  is  found 
in  small  towns,  with  a  cloak  room  off  the  lower  hall  and  a  prin- 
cipal's office  off  the  upper  hall,  over  the  cloak  room.  The  large 
upper  hall  had  a  northern  exposure  with  triple  windows,  making  the 
light  nearly  ideal.  Off  this  hall  opened  two  schoolrooms  and  to  the 
right  a  small  room  used  by  the  superintendent  as  his  office.  A  pine 
board  operating  table  of  the  correct  height  had  been  made  and 
padded  and  placed  before  the  windows  where  an  ordinary  school 
table  was  provided  with  clean  towels,  and  for  holding  the  ether, 
instruments,  bandages  and  gauzes.  The  rooms  were  well  warmed. 
In  the  superintendent's  office  was  a  three-burner  oil  stove,  keeping  a 
kettle  of  water  boiling  and  a  small  boiler  where  the  extra  set  of 
instruments  were  disinfected  during  an  operation. 

In  the  operating  room  proper  were  Dr.  D.  and  two  graduate 
nurses.  Of  the  two  rooms  which  opened  off  this,  the  first  was  used 
for  a  general  ward  and  girls'  room.  Sanitary  cots  were  used  and 
one  bed.  On  an  unused  sanitary  couch  there  was  a  pile  of  extra 
sheets,  bedding  and  pillows.  Any  needs  placed  on  the  blackboard 
in  this  room  were  cared  for  by  the  woman's  committee  in  the  general 
ward.  All  hot  water  bottles  had  been  loaned.  Each  child  furnished 
two  towels.  At  the  door  of  this  room  leading  into  the  operating 
room  proper  was  the  cot  on  which  the  children  received  the  anesthetic 
given  by  another  nurse,  and  as  soon  as  the  child  was  ready  the 
doctor  lifted  it  on  to  the  operating  table. 

The  other  schoolroom  was  the  boys'  ward.  The  fourth  nurse  at- 
tended the  wards,  preparing  the  children  for  the  operation  and 
staying  with  them  as  they  came  from  under  the  influence  of  the 
anesthetic.  Home-made  screens  were  made  sanitary  by  being  cov- 
ered with  sheets  on  each  side.  Of  course  this  is  an  old  idea.  They 
were  used  for  undressing  and  emergency  toilet  use.  Some  parents 
were  allowed  in  the  wards.  After  an  operation  each  child  was 
kept  in  bed  twenty-four  hours. 

The  superintendent  and  a  man  appointed  by  himself  stayed  nights 
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FUTURE   PUPILS   AND    FUTURE   TEACHERS 


The  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  is  teaching  health  through  a  series  of  attractive  pamphlets  and  circulars 
prepared  by  the  Child  Health  Organization  of  America.  Who  has  had  milk  for  breakfast?  Are  you  on  the  side 
of  the  cow  or  the  coffee  pot,  is  a  morning  question  for  the  kindergarten,  according  to  the  first  drawing.  The 
second  picture  suggests  tliat  training  in  the  normal  schools  for  teaching   health  raises  personal  health  practices. 


with  the  ward  nurse  and  a  volunteer  woman  assistant  appointed  by 
the  superintendent.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  sixteen 
operations  performed  and  everything  was  done  with  order,  business 
efficiency,  despatch  and  quietness. 

After  a  day's  operations  another  committee  came  in  and  cleaned 
the  operating  rooms  and  the  wards  as  fast  as  a  whole  room  was 
emptied.  Two  boys  volunteered  as  messengers  with  their  cars  for 
the  day.  The  door  leading  to  the  second  floor  of  the  schoolhonse 
had  a  large  placard  that  admittance  was  positively  forbidden.  The 
stairway  was  so  arranged  that  the  superintendent  could  see  if  any 
one  who  was  not  eligible  for  admittance  started  to  come  up. 

The  lower  part  of  the  schoolhouse  was  used  as  a  waiting-room 
and  consultation  room.  The  schoolhouse  was  placed  on  the  basis 
of  a  small  military  hospital  and  rules  were  rigidly  enforced.  After 
the  first  day  no  parent  was  allowed  in  the  operating  room.  One 
woman  came  to  the  superintendent  saying  that  she  was  accustomed 
to  seeing  operations  and  wanted  to  be  in  the  room  with  her  child. 
It  was  the  first  operation  performed.  The  woman  had  to  be  carried 
from  the  room  twice  on  account  of  ether.  The  second  mother  said 
that  ether  did  not  disturb  her  at  all  and  insisted  on  coming  in  with 
her  child,  but  the  blood  over  the  child's  face  and  the  doctor's  hands 
upset  her  almost  to  the  point  of  hysteria.  These  two  samples  were 
enough  to  make  obvious  the  necessity  of  the  discipline  adopted. 

Adults  who  wished  to  attend  this  clinic  were  made  perfectly  wel- 
come. Their  arrangements,  however,  were  made  with  the  doctor 
privately.  Some  people  came  in  for  many  miles  at  this  time  to 
consult  with  the  doctor  or  to  have  some  operation  performed.  Of 
course  these  were  all  minor  operations,  the  majority  being  for  tonsils, 
adenoids,  a  few  circumcisions  and  clipped  tongues.  There  were 
several  adult  examinations. 

Miss  Allen's  letter  ends,  "  I  am  trying  to  get  something 
worked  out  in  the  way  of  a  dental  clinic,  and  when  that  is 
perfected  will  let  you  know."  Edwin  G.  Eklund. 

A  Practicable  Program 

N  a  recent  issue  of  the  S.  C.  A.  A.  News,  the  house  organ 
of   the   State   Charities    Aid    Association    of    New    York, 
[omer  Folks  outlines  the  "  practical  and  patriotic  "  program 
f  health  measures  given  below.    The  question  at  the  end  sug- 
gests that  it  is  "  practicable  "  as  well. 

In  these  days  when  radical  differences  of  opinion  are  being  thrust 
forward  so  violently,  may  it  not  be  well  to  ask — on  what  are  we  all 
agreed?    Do  we  not  all  agree  as  to  the  following? 

1.  That  the  consensus  of  scientific  opinion  as  to  demonstrated 
lethods  of  preventing  disease  should  be  carried  into  effect,  unless 
;ie  financial  considerations  involved  are  prohibitive,  or  the  admin- 
strative  problems  impracticable. 

2.  That  there  should  be  available  for  the  sick,  within  accessible 
distance  and  without  prohibitive  cost,  authoritative  diagnosis,  the 
essentials  of  sound  medical  treatment  and  intelligent  nursing. 

3.  That  persons  "  unable  by  their  labor  to  maintain  themselves  " 
and  without  resources,  should  be  certain  of  receiving,  on  application, 
prompt,  adequate,  discriminating,  constructive  aid  from  either  private 
or  public  sources. 

4.  That  every  member  of  the  community  should  b.e  informed,  by 
variety  of  methods,  as  to  the  important  factors  making  for  vigor- 
Jus   and   long   life,   and   that  this   should   be   done   repeatedly   until 
'iese  facts  become  matter  of  common  knowledge. 


5.  That  every  school  child  should  be  physically  examined  by  a 
competent  and  conscientious  physician  not  less  frequently  than  once 
a  year;  that  any  suggestions  resulting  from  such  examinations  should 
be  conveyed  to  the  child's  parents;  and  should  be  followed  up  pref- 
erably through  public  health  nurses  until  carried  into  effect;  that 
parents  should  receive  such  advice  and  aid  if  any  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  this  result. 

6.  That  for  every  person  showing  evidence  of  mental  deficiency 
or  disturbance  there  should  be  available  at  stated  intervals  within 
accessible  distance  and  without  cost  competent  expert  consultation 
and  diagnosis,  and  if  needed  social  service,  and  that  for  those  found 
by  such  examination  and  diagnosis  to  be  in  need  of  institutional 
care  such  care  should  be  provided  by  the  state. 

7.  That  every  child  whose  physical,  mental,  or  moral  develop- 
ment appears  to  be  abnormal  should  be  the  subject  of  careful,  expert 
study,  and  that  such  steps  as  are  fitted  to  correct  such  abnormality 
and  to  safeguard  the  child  should  be  promptly  taken. 

8.  That  every  prospective  mother  should  be  informed  as  to  what 
prenatal  measures  will  promote  the  welfare  of  the  prospective  child; 
and  that  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  mother  should  receive  in- 
formation as  to  what  measures  will  conserve  its  health  and  develop- 
ment, and  such  aid  as  may  be  necessary,  if  any,  to  give  it  proper  care. 

9.  That  public  and  private  institutions  should  be  so  conducted 
as  to  accomplish  the  objects  for  which  they  are  established,  and 
should  be  at  all  times  clean  and  sanitary,  and  humanely  admin- 
istered, and  so  conducted  as  to  exert  an  educational  effect  upon  their 
inmates,  and,  in  order  that  the  community  may  know  that  such  is 
the  case,  that  they  should  be  open  to  inspection  by  the  state. 

Social  welfare  work  is  simply  taking  the  next  steps  toward  the 
things  we  all  believe  in. 

Query:    If  we  all  are  in  favor  of  these  things  why  not  have  them? 

A  Superintendent  of  Health 

FOLLOWING  a  health  survey  of  Memphis,  Mayor 
Rowlett  Paine  has  planned  to  secure  the  services  of 
a  thoroughly  equipped  public  health  expert  to  serve  the  city 
as  a  medical  engineer  and  health  efficiency  man.  He  will  be 
expected  to  correct  defects  in  the  milk  and  water  supply,  to 
handle  any  epidemic  which  may  occur  and  to  take  care  of  the 
medical  relief  of  the  city.  He  must  also  have  a  social  view- 
point, for  the  problems  of  housing  and  all  conditions  affecting 
the  health  of  the  community  will  come  under  his  range  of 
action. 

The  amount  the  city  is  allowed  to  pay  the  superintendent  of 
health  is  fixed  by  ordinance  not  to  exceed  $3,000  per  year.  To 
secure  a  man  of  the  required  training  and  experience,  the 
mayor  has  completed  arrangements  with  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Tennessee  whereby  the  health  ex- 
pert will  occupy  a  new  chair  of  public  health  in  that  institution 
and  receive  an  additional  salary  therefrom.  Working  in  close 
cooperation,  it  is  believed  that  this  arrangement  between  the 
city  government  and  the  university,  will  be  to  the  distinct 
benefit  of  each,  as  well  as  to  the  city  as  a  whole.  Students 
in  training  will  receive  their  classroom  instruction  under  the 
health  expert  as  professor  of  public  health  and  will  do  their 
field  work  under  the  same  individual  as  a  city  official. 
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WILLIAM 


Conducted  by 
L.  CHENERY 


Employment  and  Production 

NEWS  comes  from  the  New  England  textile  region  of 
mills  adopting  the  four-day  week.  That  is  taken  to 
indicate  overproduction  in  certain  textiles.  Yet  we  are 
still  having  talk  about  labor  shortage,  and  in  certain 
lines  the  shortage  is  probably  real.  It  is  in  fact  a  familiar 
spectacle  to  have  at  one  and  the  same  time  unemployment 
and  labor  shortage  in  this  country.  For  our  labor  market  is 
thoroughly  unorganized.  The  wheat  market  is  organized,  the 
stock  market  is  organized,  but  the  marts  in  which  men  and 
women  must  sell  their  labor  are  still  in  the  ante-bellum  days 
of  development.  The  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  railroad, 
the  clearing  house  might  as  well  never  have  been  invented  so 
far  as  their  utility  to  the  organization  of  a  national  labor 
market  is  concerned. 

This  is  an  arresting  situation.  The  United  States  in  many 
ways  is  at  the  forefront  of  industrial  development.  No 
country  has  superior  manufacturing  facilities.  Yet  none  of  the 
industrial  countries  is  so  backward  in  the  matter  of  national 
insight  into  employment  conditions.  We  are  a  congerie  of 
separate  communities — to  a  certain  extent  we  are  merely  an 
uncoordinated  aggregation  of  separate  industries.  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  what  employment  conditions  are.  A  few 
states  have  made  a  beginning.  The  federal  government  under 
the  war  stimulus  started  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice which  might  have  brought  intelligence  to  bear  on  this 
great  problem.  Economy,  falsely  conceived,  has,  however, 
reduced  the  Employment  Service  to  relative  impotence.  This 
has  come  about  at  a  season  when  the  readjustment  from  a 
disturbed  condition  is  being  made  to  more  normal  circum- 
stances. On  the  road  which  other  nations  may  walk  with 
clear  vision,  we  must  proceed  blindfolded  by  our  own  choice. 

These  observations  are  elicited  by  the  reports  on  employ- 
ment published  by  the  British  Labor  Gazette.  The  British 
Ministry  of  Labor  traces  month  by  month  conditions  in  all 
the  principal  industries.  The  last  available  number  of  the 
Gazette  announces  that  the  percentage  of  unemployed  work 
people,  skilled  and  unskilled,  covered  by  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  act,  fell  from  3.63  per  cent  on  March  26  to  2.80 
on  April  30.  The  exact  state  of  employment  is  charted.  This 
is  of  enormous  value  both  to  workers  and  to  employers.  For 
example,  the  Ministry  of  Labor  has  just  made  arrangements 
to  inform  employers  desiring  to  start  new  industries  concern- 
ing the  relative  supply  and  demand  of  labor  suitable  to  their 
enterprises  in  various  localities.  A  service  such  as  that  is  so 
obviously  desirable  that  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  it 
should  be  lacking  in  a  country  as  advanced  industrially  as  the 
United  States.  But  in  truth  we  are  scarcely  aware  that  the 
possibility  of  such  an  undertaking  exists.  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, not  only  knows  its  own  situation,  but  also  keeps  in  touch 
with  conditions  in  other  countries  which  have  national  employ- 
ment exchanges.  Thus  the  same  Gazette  reports  the  avail- 
able facts  from  the  leading  European  countries  as  well  as 
from  Australasia. 

Unrest  may  be  subsiding  in  this  country,  but  if  history  is 
of  any  value  in  forecasting  the  future,  it  is  certain  that  unem- 
ployment after  great  prosperity  breeds  discontent  of  the  most 
dangerous  quality.  It  is,  moreover,  impossible  to  deal  reason- 
ably with  unemployment  unless  the  facts  are  comprehensively 
known.  So  clear  is  this  that  the  first  work  assigned  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  under  the  League  of  Nations  was 
the  drafting  of  plans  for  employment  exchanges  in  all  the 
Allied  countries.  A  well-manned  and  intelligently  conceived 
system  of  employment  exchanges  is  essential  to  ascertaining 
the  truth.  The  latest  moves  in  the  textile  field  give  new  em- 
phasis to  the  national  necessity  of  knowing  and  of  acting  upon 
that  truth.  W.  L.  C. 


A  Factory  University 

IN  its  recently  opened  "  Industrial  University  "  the  Good- 
year Tire  and  Rubber  Company  of  Akron,  Ohio,  is  under- 
taking the  education  of  more  students  than  are  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  It  has  an  enrollment  of  6,200  and  a 
faculty  of  117  members.  The  classrooms  occupy  three  floors 
of  a  huge  factory-like  building.  Classes  are  in  session  from 
7  A.  M  to  11  p.  M.  The  subjects  range  from  Americaniza- 
tion classes  for  aliens  and  grade  school  studies  to  post  grad- 
uate technical  courses.  There  are  four  schools — Americani- 
zation, production,  commerce,  sales  and  household  arts. 

The  position  of  educational  director  is  held  by  A.  C.  Hor- 
rocks,  a  graduate  of  Baldwin-Wallace  and  Mount  Union  col- 
leges and  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science.  The  heads  of 
the  schools  are:  Truman  Currell  of  Ohio  State  University, 
production;  H.  A.  King,  formerly  assistant  branch  manager 
for  the  Goodyear  Company  at  Chicago,  sales;  J.  A.  Custer, 
formerly  of  Lawrence  College,  commerce;  Julia  Molner, 
household  arts;  J.  W.  Harrah,  formerly  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Americanization.  The  six  apprentice  courses,  for  ma- 
chinists, draftsmen,  bricklayers,  electricians,  plumbers  and  tin- 
ners, in  the  production  school,  are  under  the  direction  of  W. 
A.  Emery  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

Some  of  the  subjects  offered  by  the  production  school  are 
as  follows:  expression,  including  elementary  English,  letters 
and  reports,  public  speaking,  and  Portuguese;  mechanical 
drawing,  including  blue  print  reading  and  machine  designing; 
chemistry;  economics,  including  elementary  economics,  corpo- 
rate organization,  industrial  management,  Goodyear  organi- 
zation and  management,  and  labor;  finance,  including  account- 
ing, bookkeeping  and  costs  and  statistics;  mathematics,  includ- 
ing algebra,  slide  rule,  trigonometry  and  calculus;  physics; 
electricity;  the  psychology  of  personality  in  business;  civics; 
commercial  geography;  commercial  history;  rubber  manufac- 
turing practice.  The  commerce  school  offers  courses  in  fac- 
tory costs  and  accounting  and  a  broad  commercial  and  secre- 
tarial training  for  girls.  The  household  arts  school  offers 
cooking,  sewing,  dressmaking,  hygiene,  hygiene  of  clothing 
and  household  economics.  Special  courses  are  French  and 
social  service. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  by  the  Goodyear  company  on  its 
apprentice  courses  for  machinists  and  draftsmen.  Boys  enter- 
ing the  machinists  course  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old, 
must  have  completed  the  grammar  grades,  and  must  pass  a 
physical  examination.  Preference  is  given  to  the  sons  of 
Goodyear  employes.  The  course  is  three  years  in  length.  Each 
boy  spends  36  hours  a  week  in  the  shop,  and  during  the 
course  he  masters  every  machine  operation  and  completely  ac- 
quires the  machinists'  trade.  Five  hours  a  week  are  given 
to  school  work,  including  mathematics,  English,  drawing, 
physics  and  economics.  Four  hours  a  week  are  spent  in  phy- 
sical training  and  one  hour  in  a  social  club  meeting.  For 
his  46-hour  week  the  beginner  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  35  cents 
an  hour,  with  a  23^  cent  raise  every  six  months.  When  the 
apprentice  can  qualify  as  an  "  industrian  "  he  becomes  elig- 
ible to  the  six  dollar  a  day  minimum  factory  wage.  An  in- 
dustrian must  be  at  least  18  years  old,  must  have  been  a 
part  of  the  Goodyear  organization  for  six  months,  and  must 
be  an  American  citizen,  either  native  or  naturalized. 

Applicants  for  the  apprentice  course  in  draftsmanship  must 
be  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older,  and  must  have  a  high  school 
education  or  its  equivalent.  A  boy  entering  the  school  is  on 
probation  for  the  first  three  months.  The  course  consists  of 
36  hours  a  week  of  drafting  room  practice,  which  culminates 
in  the  third  year  in  the  working  out  by  individuals  or  groups 
of  thesis  machine  designs.     Mathematics,  English  and  econ- 
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omics  are  important  supplementary  studies  for  the  draftsmen, 
and  in  addition  time  is  given  to  machine  shop  work,  factory 
visits,  the  study  of  rubber  products  and  physical  training.  Ap- 
prentice draftsmen  are  started  in  at  $75  a  month,  and  upon 
qualifying  as  "  industrians  "  they  become  eligible  to  the  $135 
monthly  minimum  salary.  However,  in  the  case  of  both 
machine  shop  and  drafting  apprentices  the  difference  between 
the  apprentice  school  wages  and  the  minimum  factory  wage 
scale  is  withheld  until  the  completion  of  the  course.  This 
means  that  each  boy  graduating  from  these  apprentice  classes 
will  receive  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars  in 
a  lump  sum.  Upon  graduation  a  boy  is  given  a  position,  if 
he  so  desires,  in  the  Goodyear  organization,  or  he  may  go 
on  into  the  engineering  or  production  squadrons  of  the  pro- 
duction school,  where  he  receives  higher  training  for  execu- 
tive work. 

The  Goodyear  University  is  an  important  exemplification 
of  the  recent  tendency  towards  tying  up  theory  with  actual 
factory  practice.  There  is  a  growing  realization  of  the  recip- 
rocal benefits  to  be  gained  when  the  technical  student  has 
access  to  the  factory  where  production  is  actually  being  car- 
ried on  and  when  the  factory  is  closely  in  touch  with  the 
school  where  fresh  knowledge  is  constantly  being  gained  by 
experimentation  and  research.  Technical  schools,  notably 
the  engineering  school  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  have 
sent  their  students  out  for  field  work  in  the  industries.  The 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has  recently  adopted 
a  plan  by  which  it  may  be  retained  as  a  consultant  by  the 
industries.  The  Goodyear  plan,  which  makes  school  and  fac- 
tory practically  a  unit,  carries  this  tendency  a  step  further. 

An  Expert's  Profit-Sharing   Plan 

ROGER  BABSON  believes  in  the  law  of  equal  reactions, 
carrying  it  far  out  of  the  realm  of  material  things,  out- 
running the  good  Sir  Isaac  by  many  leagues,  and  applying 
it  to  things  social,  ethical  and  economic.  Hear  him:  "What 
we  get  out  of  life  is  simply  a  reaction  of  what  we  put  into 
it."  How  he  puts  his  belief  into  practice  may  best  be  told 
by  a  description  of  the  employment  policies  of  Babson's  Sta- 
tistical Organization,  a  going  concern  with  about  200  em- 
ployes in  the  village  of  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

The  newcomer  in  Babson's  plant  is  regarded  as  a  student 
or  apprentice  for  the  first  two  years.  For  example,  a  girl 
having  a  fair  high  school  education  but  no  knowledge  of 
typewriting  or  stenography  may  be  engaged  at  five  dollars 
a  week  to  learn  typing,  doing  most  of  her  practice  on  "  com- 
pany time."  At  the  end  of  three  months  she  may  take  up 
stenography  and  her  weekly  wage  becomes  ten  dollars,  and, 
as  soon  as  she  can  take  dictation,  twelve  dollars.  After  this 
she  will  be  progressively  advanced.  Some  girls  receive  mar- 
ket wages,  together  with  this  modified  form  of  schooling,  be- 
fore the  two  years  of  apprenticeship  are  completed.  When 
that  period  is  completed  the  student  becomes  a  "  graduate  co- 
operator,"  receives  the  going  wage  and  shares  in  the  Babson 
profit-sharing  plan. 

Out  of  the  profits  of  an  average  year  $50,000  is  set  aside, 
presumably  for  the  stockholders.  Then  $5,000  a  month  is 
passed  to  reserve  for  necessary  additions,  etc.  (The  organi- 
zation is  now  erecting  a  fine  building  on  a  very  large  block 
of  land  in  the  center  of  the  town,  for  the  better  accommo- 
dations of  its  business  and  social  interests  at  a  cost  of  $150,- 
OOO.)  After  reserving  the  $50,000  plus  $60,000  mentioned 
above  from  the  year's  earnings  of  say  $250,000,  the  balance 
is  split  fifty-fifty  between  the  stockholders  and  the  employes, 
so  that  the  latter  receive  $70,000  as  "  deferred  salary."  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  regular  salaries  which  have  already  been 
charged  against  expense  for  the  year.  This  amount  again  is 
divided  three-fourths  and  one-fourth,  three-fourths  going  to 
the  full  members  of  the  organization  and  the  remaining  one- 
fourth  being  allotted  to  department  heads  for  distribution  to 
all  employes  on  the  basis  of  merit,  regardless  of  length  of 


service.  This  distribution  begins  in  February  of  each  year, 
but  to  avoid  the  long  wait  of  a  full  year  for  the  beginners 
on  small  salaries  a  distribution  is  made  on  June  1,  based  on 
earnings  during  April  and  May,  and  similarly  in  August 
and  October.  This  distribution,  however,  is  made  from  only 
one-half  of  the  apprentices'  share;  the  other  half,  as  stated, 
comes  in  the  annual  profit  sharing  in  February. 

In  1916  the  amount  distributed  to  employes:  was  about  27 
per  cent  of  their  salaries,  the  second  year  31  per  cent,  the 
third  year  37  per  cent  and  the  past  year  42.6  per  cent.  The 
table  below  gives  an  idea  of  the  results  of  the  scheme  upon 
individual  compensation : 

Apprentices  (Including 

Yearly  Deferred  Bonus 

Salary  Salary  Bi-monthly)  Total 

Typist    $494  ....  $157  $651 

Stenographer    523                  177  700 

Asst.  Dept.  Head 1100                 464  1564 

Department    Head 3281                  564  3845 

Salesman   2714                 389  3103 

Graduate  Cooperators 

Typist    $587  $248  $145  $980 

Stenographer   862  367  209  1438 

Asst.  Dept.   Head 1637  696  197  2530 

Department  Head 3457  1471  494  5422 

Salesman    4646  1081  323  6050 

The  salesmen  referred  to  are  the  men  who  sell  the  Babson 
service  to  the  financial  and  industrial  public.  I  understand 
that  a  salesman  receives  a  commission  in  addition  to  his  sal- 
ary and  bonus. 

If  it  is  objected  that  some  of  the  first  and  second  year  ap- 
prentices do  not  receive  living  wages  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  if  they  were  in  business  school  where  no  allow- 
ance could  be  made  for  the  services  they  render  they  would 
receive  no  wages  and  would  pay  tuition  besides,  and  most 
of  these  young  people  live  at  home. 

A  "  day  off  "  for  good  reason  is  not  counted  against  the 
time  of  an  apprentice,  but  an  abuse  of  the  absence  privilege 
would  militate  against  the  amount  of  bonus  to  be  received. 

The  monthly  earnings  of  the  organization  are  posted  in  the 
main  hall  where  anyone  is  at  liberty  to  examine  them.  Re- 
quests for  increases  in  pay  are  also  posted.  The  result  is  that 
most  raises  are  initiated  by  the  management. 

The  cooperators'  meetings  bi-weekly  give  opportunity  for 
perfect  free  play  in  discussion,  especially  with  the  free  use  of 
anonymous  questions  from  the  suggestion  box.  In  addition 
there  are  many  provisions  for  the  social  and  recreational  wel- 
fare of  the  employes. 

Surely  this  combination  at  Wellesley  Hills  of  apprentice- 
ship, education,  profit-sharing  and  a  kind  of  welfare  work  that 
makes  for  individual  betterment  and  personal  efficiency  rather 
than  dependence  and  parasitism  would  seem  to  promise  well 
in  principle  at  least  for  any  concern  with  large  prosperity 
and  a  fairly  American  and  intelligent  body  of  workers. 

Horace  H.  Howe. 

The  Labor  Party  on  Housing 

THERE  has  always  been  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  suit- 
able houses  for  workingmen,  says  a  report  of  the  special 
problems  committee  of  the  New  York  state  Labor  party. 
Therefore  relief  measures  must  not  only  go  beyond  such  feeble 
attempts  to  curb  rent  profiteering  as  were  made  by  the  New 
York  legislature  in  its  recent  session — they  must  go  beyond 
the  present  emergency  entirely.  The  fundamental  difficulty, 
according  to  the  report,  is  that  investments  in  wage-earners' 
houses  have  never  been  as  profitable  as  investments  in  expen- 
sive apartment  houses  and  office  buildings.  Remedies  designed 
to  touch  this  central  difficulty  are  proposed  in  a  housing  plat- 
form which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Labor  party.  Some  of 
the  suggestions  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
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State  credit  should  be  extended  on  a  large  scale  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  moderate  priced  houses  through  the  sale  of  state 
housing  bonds  carrying  a  low  interest  charge.  These  bonds  could 
be  bought  by  banks  and  insurance  companies  as  legal  investments. 
Thus  the  savings  of  working  class  people,  accumulated  by  savings 
banks  and  insurance  companies,  would  be  applied  to  working  class 
housing,  instead  of  being  used  as  they  are  now  for  more  profitable 
building  ventures  which  do  not  benefit  the  workers. 

The  granting  of  state  credit  should  be  administered  by  a  state 
housing  board  and  local  boards  in  cities.  On  these  boards  there 
should  be  representatives  of  the  organized  workers,  both  in  general 
and  in  the  building  trades,  and  actual  working  class  tenants. 

The  state,  cities  and  towns  should  be  enabled  to  go  into  the  busi- 
ness of  building,  owning  and  renting  houses.  This  competition 
would  break  the  "  extortionate  hold  "  of  manufacturers  of  building 
materials  on  the  market. 

Cities  should  take  by  right  of  eminent  domain  outlying  land  in 
the  line  of  probable  housing  development,  so  that  the  unearned  in- 
crement would  go  to  the  community. 

Non-profit  making  corporations  of  actual  building  workers,  includ- 
ing architects,  construction  engineers  and  manual  workers,  should 
be  organized  to  carry  on  building  operations  as  a  public  service, 
under  the  direction  of  the  housing  boards. 

The  program  has  the  merit  of  flexibility;  it  holds  out  the 
possibility  of  different  plans  being  worked  out  in  different 
places  and  at  different  times.  The  final  suggestion,  which 
evidently  has  its  inspiration  in  the  Manchester  building  guild, 
seems  to  be  the  ultimate  development  which  is  hoped  for. 
"  This  type  of  autonomous  industrial  development  is  to  _be 
preferred,"  it  is  stated,  "  because  in  this  way,  with  the  motive 
of  public  service,  the  actual  hand  and  brain  workers  can  be 
brought  to  a  maximum  cooperation  and  effectiveness  in  pro- 
ducing units." 


The  investigation  covered  250  factories,  each  of  which 
employed  100  or  more  women,  in  the  Greater  New  York 
industrial  district,  lower  Long  Island  and  the  northern  New 
Jersey  factory  belt.  Twenty  different  industries  were  repre- 
sented. In  219  of  the  250  factories  visited  women  were 
employed  as  executive  or  technical  workers. 

An  interesting  experiment  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  as  a  result  of  its  war  experience  in  munition 
towns  is  a  new  method  in  its  industrial  work.  It  is  establish- 
ing itself  in  the  midst  of  women  workers  instead  of  mailing  a 
card  to  them  to  come  to  its  uptown  building.  In  a  number  of 
cities, — Richmond,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Minneapolis, 
Pittsburgh,  Worcester,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago, — it  has  opened 
buildings  in  the  heart  of  the  industrial  section  for  the  sole 
use  of  factory  workers,  in  addition  to  its  old  industrial  clubs 
at  the  general  city  headquarters.  It  is  conducting  six  more 
centers  in  isolated  regions, — mill  villages  of  the  South,  min- 
ing towns  of  West  Virginia,  and  among  the  fruit  picking 
and  canning  industries  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  To  be  of 
service  to  the  itinerant  fruit  pickers  presented  an  unusual 
problem.  The  industrial  service  center  had  to  become  a 
portable  house  traveling  from  place  to  place  with  the  pick- 
ers. In  like  manner  the  center  had  to  travel  down  to  the 
docks  in  order  to  be  of  use  to  the  fish  packers. 

Another  innovation  is  the  method  of  management  of  the 
new  industrial  service  centers.  The  directing  board  of  ten 
members  is  made  up  of  five  Y.  W.  C.  A.  volunteer  workers, 
who  are  representative  women  of  the  city,  and  five  represen- 
tatives of  the  girls  themselves. 


Women's  Opportunities  Vacations  for  Factory  Workers 


TO  the  educated  woman  who  seeks  employment  away  from 
the  beaten  paths  industry  offers  some  novel  opportunities, 
according  to  a  study  recently  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
War  Work  Council  and  the  Central  Branch  Employment 
Department  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  New  York  city.  For 
example,  the  manager  of  a  corset  factory  that  was  visited  in 
the  course  of  the  investigation  said,  "  Send  us  several  college 
graduates  for  forewomen's  jobs.  We  will  give  them  the 
technical  training  and  the  opportunity  for  advancement."  A 
large  candy  factory  is  seeking  forewomen  with  a  high  degree 
of  education  and  some  special  training  in  foods,  preferring 
women  with  this  equipment  to  even  the  brightest  of  operators. 
These  demands  are  indicative  of  the  present  tendency  towards 
widening  the  forewoman's  responsibilities,  in  recognition  of  the 
belief  that  the  foreman  or  forewoman  is  the  most  important 
link  in  the  chain  of  production.  Of  course  the  forewoman's 
job  is  commonly  held  by  one  who  has  risen  from  the  ranks, 
but  for  the  educated  woman  who  wishes  to  enter  the  produc- 
tion side  of  industry  the  position  of  forewoman  is  both  attain- 
able and  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  opportunity  for 
promotion. 

Labor  relations  offer  a  field  in  which  women  are  frequently 
to  be  found  as  heads  or  assistants  in  personnel  departments, 
or  in  some  such  capacity  as  nurse,  lunchroom  manager,  recrea- 
tion worker,  or  teacher.  The  report  states  that  women  prob- 
ably have  had  easier  access  to  personnel  work  because  the 
work  itself  is  an  innovation,  and  hence  the  frequent  prejudice 
against  women  has  failed  to  operate.  A  well  known  industrial 
engineer  said : 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  where  women  are  employed 
to  any  extent,  a  well-equipped  woman  should  be  in  charge  of  the 
personnel  work  for  them,  and  I  invariably  make  this  recommenda- 
.  tion  to  the  firms  I  deal  with.  I  have  seen  many  changes  from  the 
man  to  the  woman  as  head,  but  have  yet  to  see  one  in  the  opposite 
direction,  except  where  special  conditions  prevailed. 

Other  fields  of  activity  for  the  trained  women  which  were 
disclosed  by  the  investigation  include  the  designing  of  women's 
clothing,  which  is  practically  a  woman's  trade;  sales  work, 
particularly  in  the  garment  trades;  advertising,  laboratory 
work,  office  management  and  drafting.  In  drafting  it  is  stated 
that  women  are  becoming  "  astonishingly  adept." 


VACATIONS  with  full  pay  for  factory  workers  are  being 
given  in  an  increasing  number  of  industries,  according 
to  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  recently  sent  out  by  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Association  of  America.  The  association  re- 
ceived 106  replies  from  a  wide  range  of  industries  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  Thirty-eight  concerns  reported  giv- 
ing factory  workers  vacations  with  pay,  twenty-one  gave  vaca- 
tions without  pay  and  forty-seven  gave  no  vacations.  How- 
ever, nearly  one-half  of  these  forty-seven  reported  that  they 
were  considering  the  question  of  giving  vacations.  Seven 
firms  solved  the  problem  of  vacations  by  closing  down  en- 
tirely for  one  or  two  weeks.  The  slack  season,  mainly  in  July, 
August  and  September,  was  chosen  by  many  for  vacation 
periods.  In  one  organization  Christmas  week  was  vacation 
week.  In  another  the  workers  were  allowed  to  name  their 
own  time  during  the  fall,  winter  or  spring  months.  In  one 
or  two  cases  one  week's  vacation  was  given  with  pay  and  one 
week  without.  In  several  instances  workers  were  allowed  to 
take  a  vacation  without  pay  if  they  so  desired,  the  time  being 
fixed  through  conference  with  the  department  head. 

A  Day's  Work  on  the  Farm 

AGAIN  the  East  is  proved  effete,  in  a  comparison  of  a 
standard  day's  work  on  the  farm  in  western  New  York 
and  in  central  Illinois.  Not  only  are  larger  teams  and  im- 
plements in  general  use  in  Illinois,  "  but  even  where  the  im- 
plements and  teams  are  of  the  same  size  one  man  in  Illinois 
accomplished  more  per  day  in  nearly  every  operation  than 
does  one  workman  in  New  York."  The  statement  is  made 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  recent 
bulletin  entitled  The  Standard  Day's  Work  in  Central  Illi- 
nois. During  the  winter  of  19 18  and  1919  reports  were  ob- 
tained from  nearly  600  farmers  in  McLean  county,  Illinois, 
concerning  their  rate  of  doing  work.  The  bulletin  contains 
tables  from  which  one  may  learn  the  average  number  of  acres 
covered  per  day  by  these  Illinois  farmers  in  all  the  different 
operations,  plowing,  harrowing,  planting,  cultivating,  bind- 
ing, etc.,  according  to  the  size  of  the  implement  or  team  used. 
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EDUCATION  AND  CHILD  WELFARE 


Conducted  by 
WINTHROP  D.  LANE 


Consolidated  Rural  Schools 

PERHAPS  the  most  revolutionary  thing  happening  in 
American  education  today  is  the  consolidation  of  rural 
schools.  When  the  ramshackle,  ill-kept,  unpainted,  bare  and 
rickety  one-room  school,  with  a  single  teacher  for  the  pupils 
of  all  grades,  gives  way  in  several  adjoining  districts  to  the 
commodious  and  well-equipped  consolidated  school,  serving 
five  or  six  districts,  having  a  corps  of  teachers,  and  enabling 
children  to  attend  by  providing  them  transportation,  an  oppor- 
tunity has  been  given  to  the  children  of  that  region  that  may 
well  affect  their  future  lives  greatly. 

Of  all  western  and  middle-western  states  that  are  consoli- 
dating their  rural  schools,  Iowa  is  taking  the^  lead.  From 
17  consolidated  schools  in  1912  to  340  in  February,  1920, 
is  her  remarkable  achievement.  Since  February  consolida- 
tions have  been  occurring  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day.  When 
it  is  considered  that  every  consolidated  school  means  not  only 
a  considerable  outlay  of  money  but  the  conversion  of  a  com- 
munity to  the  need  for  consolidation,  the  real  magnitude  of 
this  achievement  is  apparent.  Part  of  the  expense  has  been 
borne  by  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  last  legislature  appropriat- 
ing $100,000  to  further  consolidation.  One-half  of  this  sum 
is  used  for  teachers'  salaries,  the  other  half  to  buy  equip- 
ment. This  is,  of  course,  a  small  part  of  the  total  outlay 
necessary;  the  greater  portion  of  this  is  provided  by  the  local 
taxpayers  themselves.  Despite  this  growth  of  consolidation 
there  are  still  11,000  one-room  school  buildings  in  the  state. 

Concerning  consolidated  schools,  R.  P.  Crawford,  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Nebraska  Farmer,  recently  told  the  Na- 
tional Rural  School  Conference,  meeting  at  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers'  College: 

Most  consolidated  school  buildings  erected  are  too  small.  It  seems 
to  be  the  universal  experience  that  a  consolidated  school  grows  rap- 
idly and  in  a  brief  time  will  have  double  the  number  of  pupils 
formerly  in  the  one-room  country  schools.  So  make  it  a  little  larger 
than  you  think  necessary. 

If  the  rural  community  is  not  thickly  populated,  one  will  have  the 
problem  of  a  small  school  and  a  short  distance  to  haul  the  pupils, 
or  a  long  distance  and  a  big  school.  The  solution  will  depend 
largely  on  local  conditions,  especially  on  the  roads,  but  if  automobile 
trucks  can  be  used  the  year  round  it  will  be  only  a  minor  trouble. 

It  is  my  personal  feeling  that  a  consolidated  school  without  a  high 
school  is  practically  nothing  accomplished.  I  know  of  just  such 
schools,  but  they  have  all  of  the  disadvantages  of  consolidation 
without  any  of  the  advantages.  They  might  as  well  be  one-room 
schools. 


How  a  town  or  village  school  may  take  care  of  the  country  boy 
and  girl  was  well  illustrated  by  one  school  in  Minnesota.  You 
know  that  often  the  country  boy  feels  backward  about  going  to 
school  late  in  the  fall  when  he  has  been  kept  out  by  necessary  farm 
work.  In  a  school  at  Pequot,  Minn.,  they  have  a  special  coaching 
teacher  whose  sole  duty  consists  in  helping  these  boys  to  catch  up 
with  their  back  work.  Another  interesting  plan  for  rural  schools  is 
the  short  course  for  farm  men  and  boys  maintained  for  a  few 
months,  each  winter,  as  at  the  Alta,  la.,  school. 

In  the  next  few  years  the  automobile  is  going  to  play  a  great 
part  in  the  success  of  consolidated  schools,  and  so  I  say  that  the 
present  road  building  program  of  the  state  and  national  governments 
is  the  greatest  boon  to  consolidation  of  anything  in  recent  years. 
Your  county  superintendent  can  talk  good  roads  and  you  will  be 
furthering  the  consolidated  school  program. 

The  Truant  Tribe  in  School 

THROUGH  the  open  doorway  of  a  store  gorgeous  with 
becurtained  windows  came  Truant  Officer  Murphy. 
From  a  soft  couch  in  the  corner  old  Max  Demetro  rolled 
over  in  amazement,  upsetting  the  tobacco  from  his  pipe  over 
his  blue-braided  pantaloons.  Lizzie,  his  wife,  grunted  and 
went  on  tending  the  silver  samovar.  Little  Nicolas  dropped 
his  cards  into  the  lap  of  his  sister  Ruby's  multi-colored  silk 
splendor.  The  gypsies  fixed  their  eyes  keenly  upon  the  red- 
haired  intruder  who  said: 

How  many  of  school  age?  between  6  and  16?  You  and  you? 
What  are  your  names?  Ruby?  Yes.  And  Nicolas?  Right.  Come 
on  along  with  me.  You've  got  to  go  to  school  if  you  stay  in  this 
town. 

Old  Chief  Max  came  forward  smiling.     He  commented: 

Nice,  I  like  my  children  to  learn.  Good  business.  They  be  smart. 
Here  followed  a  guttural  medley  of  sounds  and  Ruby  and 
Nicolas  obediently  followed  Red  Murphy  into  the  street, 
eager  for  the  new  adventure. 

Here  was  a  strange  spectacle.  The  children  of  a  traveling 
band  of  Gypsies  were  being  compelled  to  go  to  school  by  the 
town  authorities.  Ordinarily,  the  arrival  of  Gypsies  is,  an 
insoluble  problem  for  a  community.  Gypsies  are  different 
from  almost  all  other  people.  Of  a  nomadic  nature,  they 
wander  from  place  to  place  eking  out  an  existence  of  sorts 
as  best  they  can.  The  "  boss  "  of  the  tribe  is  a  law  unto 
himself.  Towns  have  not  known  how  to  deal  with  these 
independent  transients.  As  a  rule,  Gypsies  have  little  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others,  employing  the  old  "  survival  of  the 
fittest  "   policy  regardless  of  law  and  order.     They  usually 
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From  17  in  1912  to  340  in  February,  1920,  shows  Iowa's  endorsement  of  consolidated  rural  schools.   During  March 
and  April  additional  consolidations  were  reported  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day. 
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celebrate  their  brief  visitation  by  numerous  thefts,  often  by 
more  serious  crimes.  This  leads  to  sudden  activity  by  the 
police.  Everybody  tries  to  get  them  to  move  on.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  local  administration  is  to  "  pass  the  buck  "  to 
the  next  community.  Courts  dislike  to  try  Gypsy  cases  be- 
cause it  is  so  hard  to  keep  the  defendants  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court.  Summons  go  unheeded,  bail  is  jumped, 
and  if  the  guilty  are  sentenced,  they  play  havoc  with  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  local  jail. 

Hence,  it  seemed  an  unmitigated  evil  when  twenty  families 
of  Gypsies,  comprising  two  bands,  arrived  in  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  in  the  early  spring  of  this  year.  One  of  these  bands 
was  made  up  of  the  usual  fortune-telling,  thieving  Gypsies 
so  well  known  throughout  the  world.  The  local  police  soon 
made  things  so  hot  for  them  that  they  decamped  in  haste. 
The  other  band  was  of  a  different  order;  the  members  of  it 
were  employed  as  coppersmiths  and  proved  quite  law-abiding. 
The  police  tried  to  move  them  on  also,  but  in  vain.  The 
Board  of  Health,  finding  that  the  wanderers  were  living  in 
stores,  forced  them  to  move  into  tenements.  A  child  pro- 
tective agency,  called  in  by  the  police  and  intended  as  a  de- 
vice for  starting  the  Gypsies  moving,  learned  that  the  chil- 
dren were  startlingly  without  education  and  called  upon  the 
local  superintendent  of  schools.  He  saw  an  opportunity  for 
service.  Why  not  compel  the  children  to  come  to  school? 
Hence  the  visit  of  Truant  Officer  Murphy,  above  described. 

Two  attendance  officials  were  sent  out  and  altogether  seven- 
teen children,  ranging  in  age  from  six  to  sixteen,  were 
brought  in.  There  was  no  alternative  for  the  Gypsy.  If 
he  desired  to  remain  in  town,  he  must  send  his  children  to 
school.  The  law  required  it.  Well,  he  was  willing.  Learn- 
ing could  be  used  to  advantage  to  make  life  pleasanter  for  the 
Gypsy,  so  parents  smiled  and  the  children  went  to  school. 
And  these  children  were  placed  in  a  special  class  by  them- 
selves. But  the  concentrated  odor  of  seventeen  such  children 
soon  proved  too  much  for  the  teacher,  and  so  the  children 
were  distributed  through  a  large  class.  This  proved  a  for- 
tunate change,  permitting  the  Gypsy  children  to  become 
acquainted  at  first  hand  with  the  customs  and  manners  of 
typical  American  children,  who  treated  the  Gypsies  just  as 
if  they  were  not  vagabonds,  shrouded  in  mystery,  but  as  they 
would  Mike  O'Grady  and  Abe  Finkelstein.  There  was  no 
class  distinction. 

The  Gypsies  eagerly  participated  in  the  general  exercises  of 
the  class,  such  as  singing  and  physical  drills.  When  it  came 
time  to  recite,  however,  they  went  to  a  separate  room,  first 
the  older,  then  the  younger  children.  All  of  them  were  pre- 
cocious, except  two  who  were  patently  mentally  defective. 
Bright  and  eager  to  learn,  they  quickly  mastered  some  of  the 
more  simple  rudiments  of  spelling,  numbers  and  reading. 
Though  at  first  not  one  was  able  to  write  his  or  her  name, 
their  progress  in  writing  was  extraordinary  for  two  months. 
They  accomplished  in  those  two  months  what  ordinary  chil- 
dren take  a  year  to  do.  The  explanation  may  be  that  these 
Gypsy  children  have  had  to  think  for  themselves  a  great  deal. 

All  of  the  children,  except  one,  were  eager  to  come  to 
school,  and  attended  regularly.  Occasionally  one  was  tardy, 
the  excuse  sometimes  being  that  he  had  slept  late  that  morn- 
ing. Then  too,  the  parents  seemed  glad  that  their  children 
were  being  educated.  One  mother  sent  a  two-year-old  boy 
to  school  with  his  brother  and  was  extremely  vexed  because 
the  teacher  would  not  allow  the  child  to  remain. 

Social  agencies  doing  protective  work  with  children  have 
always  shown  a  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Gypsy  chil- 
dren, but  have  never  been  able  to  accomplish  much  on  ac- 
count of  the  transiency  of  the  families.  The  same  handicap 
has  usually  precluded  the  enforcement  of  reform  by  legal 
means.  Gypsies  have  often  proved  a  menace,  but  they  are 
human  and  have  as  much  right  to  live  their  lives  as  others. 
As  parents  they  possess  as  much  affection  for  their  children 
as  other  people  do.  With  a  little  education  good  citizens 
could  be  made  from  this  apparently  destructive  group.     This 


has  never  been  tried,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  the  Fall  River 
experiment  indicates  the  possibilities. 

Of  course,  the  class  of  Gypsy  children  described  was  made 
possible  only  through  the  prolonged  stay  of  these  Gypsies  in 
Fall  River.  But  Gypsies  generally  go  into  winter, quarters, 
especially  in  the  North,  and  ample  opportunity  is  afforded 
the  place  where  they  hibernate  to  give  their  neglected  chil- 
dren the  rudiments  of  an  education.  The  Gypsy  is  not  a 
criminal.  He  possesses  the  capacity  for  becoming  a  good  citi- 
zen; but  he  has  never  been  "Americanized."  The  results 
of  the  effort  of  the  Fall  River  school  department  may  be 
slight;  the  Gypsy  band  changed  its  "  base  "  two  months  after 
the  children  entered  the  school  and  they,  of  course,  left.  The 
children  still  passionately  loved  their  Gypsy  clothes  and  their 
free  vagabondage.  But  they  had  grown  to  be  neat  in  per- 
sonal appearance  and  evinced  a  desire  to  please  their  teacher, 
whom  they  had  learned  to  like.  Perhaps  a  seed  of  discontent 
with  their  nomadic  existence  may  have  been  sown  which  will 
flower  later  and  prevent  them  from  following  blindly  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  parents.  Such  an  incident  as  that  of  Ruby 
courteously  begging  the  teacher's  pardon  for  passing  in  front 
of  her  gives  a  glimpse  of  gentleness  in  natures  reputedly  harsh. 
Of  course,  this  experiment  is  merely  a  stray  bit  of  testimony 
as  to  what  might  be  done,  but  if  every  community  would 
enforce  the  attendance  of  these  children  at  school  the 
Gypsy  might  succumb  through  his  second  generation  to  Amer- 
ican standards.  Richard  K.  Godwin. 

In  Kentucky  Schools 

KENTUCKY  schools  will,  it  is  probable,  take  a  great 
stride  forward  as  a  result  of  legislation  enacted  by  the 
recent  legislature.  There  will  be  an  educational  survey  of 
the  schools  of  the  state  as  the  result  of  one  law,  to  be  made  by 
non-resident  experts  and  to  include  all  educational  institutions 
supported  wholly  or  in  part  from  public  funds.  Ten  thou- 
sand dollars  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  Another  law 
is  likely  to  cause  a  revolution  in  the  standards  of  rural  schools. 
It  establishes  non-partisan  county  school  boards  of  five  mem- 
bers each,  to  be  elected  from  the  county  at  large.  These 
boards  can  establish  school  districts  and  appoint  county  super- 
intendents and  teachers.  The  bill  fixes  minimum  school  rates 
at  twenty-five  cents  and  a  minimum  salary  for  county  super- 
intendent of  $1,200. 

Another  law  provides  for  the  appointment  of  school  atten- 
dance officers  and  makes  attendance  compulsory  up  to  the  age 
of  sixteen,  unless  the  boy  or  girl  has  finished  the  eighth  grade. 
There  are  some  conditions  under  which  the  boy  or  girl  may 
work  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen.  However, 
there  must  be  substantiated  evidence  as  to  the  age  and  physical 
fitness  of  the  children  if  they  are  to  receive  permits  to  work. 
Physical  education  was  made  a  part  of  the  school  course  in 
all  schools.  Other  laws  sought  to  take  the  boards  of  educa- 
tion in  cities  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  out  of  politics. 
The  board  in  Louisville  has  been  out  of  politics  for  some  years. 
A  minimum  salary  of  $75  a  month  was  established  for  public 
school  teachers.  This  is  more  than  double  the  minimum 
salary  in  many  counties  at  present. 

THE  city  council  of  Wilmersdorf,  a  suburb  of  Berlin, 
recently  decided  to  build  theaters  in  connection  with  two 
of  the  public  schools  for  the  production,  outside  of  school 
hours,  of  plays  suitable  for  children.  Like  many  German 
towns,  Wilmersdorf  has  a  municipal  theater  and  has  for  some 
years  given  matinee  performances  from  public  funds,  tickets 
for  which  were  distributed  through  the  public  schools. 


THE  New  York  state  legislature,  in  the  last  week  of  its 
session,  passed  the  bill  [see  the  Survey  for  April  17,  page 
101]  establishing  an  expert  commission  of  sixteen  members  to 
study  and  propose  a  revision  of  the  children's  laws  of  that 
state.     Governor  Smith  has  signed  it. 
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The  Human  Costs  of  the  War 

By  Homer  Folks.    Harper  &  Brothers.  326 

pp.     Illustrated.     Price  $2.25;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $2.50. 

Although  Homer  Folks  was  in  the  Red 
Cross  service  in  France,  his  book  on  The 
Human  Costs  of  the  War  is  not,  like  Mr. 
Davison's,  for  example,  and  many  others, 
mere  Red  Cross  publicity.  Obviously  no 
publicity  bureau  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  its  opinions  and  marshalling  of  facts. 
Like  Gibbs'  Now  It  Can  Be  Told  and 
Keynes's  Economic  Consequences  of  the 
Peace,  this  is  a  book  to  be  owned  and  read — 
and  like  them  it  is  readable.  Mr.  Folks' 
subject  is  as  important  as  theirs,  and  his 
competence  is  unquestionable. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  the  last  word 
on  the  subject.  Quite  the  contrary.  One 
might  wish,  for  instance,  that  there  were 
more  frequent  indications  that  the  Allies 
have  not  had  all  of  the  human  costs  to  bear. 
Notwithstanding  a  reference  in  passing  to 
the  devastated  area  in  East  Prussia,  a  full 
page  quotation  about  the  increase  of  tuber- 
culosis in  Germany,  a  hypothetical  inclusion 
of  the  shortage  of  babies  in  the  central  em- 
pires to  make  up  a  total  of  ten  million  empty 
cradles  in  Europe,  and  one  or  two  other 
casual  allusions,  the  point  of  view,  as  well 
as  the  objective  evidence,  is  that  of  the  Al- 
lied nations.  Perhaps  this  unconscious  per- 
sistence of  the  war  psychology  will  on  the 
whole  help  to  insure  a  wider  and  more  sym- 
pathetic reading,  but  it  seems  to  the  re- 
viewer a  defect. 

Another  obvious  defect  is  the  omission  of 
maps.  American  readers  know  their  map 
of  Europe,  no  doubt,  better  than  they  did  five 
years  ago,  but  it  would  contribute  greatly 
to  the  vividness  of  what  is  already  a  vivid 
and  interesting  narrative  to  have  in  the  vol- 
ume itself  a  few  simple  outline  maps,  espe- 
cially of  the  Balkans,  where  the  shifting  of 
boundaries  since  1912  leaves  everybody  ex- 
cept F.  H.  Simonds  a  little  confused  and 
dependent  on  such  aids  to  memory. 

Mr.  Folks  has  not  written  for  social  work- 
ers, except  as  they  happen  also  to  be  citi- 
zens, with  ordinary  human  interests  and  a 
normal  reaction  to  the  big  world  situation. 
His  book  will  be  of  value  a  generation 
hence  as  the  presentation  of  a  cross  section 
of  the  social  conditions  of  western  Europe 
at  the  moment  when  the  greatest  war  of  his- 
tory ended.  By  a  dramatic  coincidence  it 
was  on  Armistice  Day  that  he  began  his 
journey  from  Paris  to  Italy  and  the  Balkans. 
He  had  expert  associates — sanitarian,  epide- 
miological, statistical,  stenographic,  linguis- 
tic, and  photographic.  Everywhere  on  his 
journey  he  was  hospitably  received.  Accu- 
mulated experiences  of  public  officials  and 
relief  commissions  were  poured  profusely 
into  his  receptive  hopper.  At  many  places 
he  was  the  first  to  come,  and  what  he  saw 
was  the  very  inception  of  the  new  life  after 
the  war,  the  foundations  of  reconstruction, 
the  damage  before  the  debris  had  been 
cleared  away.  Yet  it  is  not  a  bewildering 
and  meaningless  mass  of  human  wreckage 
that  the  book  presents.  By  no  means  the 
least  indication  of  the  author's  competence 
for  his  task  is  the  fact  that  he  prepared 
carefully  in  advance — as  his  year's  experi- 
ence in  France  specifically  and  his  many 
years  in  America  more  generally  enabled 
him  to  do — an  outline  of  the  various  ways 
in  which  war  is  likely  to  cause  distress  in 
an  invaded  country.  He  knew  what  to  look 
for,  what  not  to  take  for  granted,  what 
things  meant  when   he   saw   them,    and   for 


what  to  make  allowances  wherever  he  went. 
As  a  public  official  and  as  an  executive 
social  worker,  Homer  Folks  had  learned  that 
in  peace  as  well  as  in  war  "  the  worst  pos- 
sible conditions  of  human  suffering  are  en- 
tirely compatible  with  complete  external 
calm  and  with  complete  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  that  all  is  going 
quite  well,  or  at  least  as  well  as  can  be 
expected."  He  takes  occasion  to  point  out 
that  "  even  in  the  most  humane  and  socially 
minded  countries  there  is  only  the  slightest 
general  realization  of  the  amount  of  extreme 
poverty  and  of  preventable  disease."  Evi- 
dently, therefore,  to  estimate  in  such  parts 
of  Europe  as  could  be  reached  the  net  re- 
sults of  the  war  upon  human  welfare  re- 
quired study  as  well  as  observation. 

It  is  this  study — preceding,  underlying, 
and  following  the  exceptional  opportunity 
for  observation — that  gives  unique  value  to 
the  volume.  What  we  have  is  not  a  succes- 
sion of  harrowing  scenes  but  a  real  explana- 
tion of  what  happened  to  the  people.  The 
chapters  dealing  with  particular  countries — 
Serbia,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Greece — 
give  evidence  of  such  study,  but  they  might 
conceivably  have  been  written  by  others.  It 
is  the  closing  chapters  on  War  and  the  Chil- 
dren, War  Exiles  and  Home  Comings,  War, 
Best  Friend  of  Disease,  and  Civilization's 
Indictment  of  War,  that  reveal  the  person- 
ality and  special  experience  which  have 
fitted  Mr.  Folks  to  tell  this  story  better  than 
it  has  been  told  or  than  it  is  likely  to  be 
told  by  another.  In  the  next  to  the  last  chap- 
ter he  refers  to  the  millennium  which  was 
on  its  way  in  1914,  and  which  the  war  has 
indefinitely  postponed.  "  There  are,"  he 
says,  "  many  annoyances  and  disappoint- 
ments in  life,  but  it  is  nearly  always  sick- 
ness or  the  untimely  death  of  those  dear  to 
us  which  cuts  across  the  pathway  of  our 
happiness,  ruthlessly  disrupts  our  plans,  pre- 
vents the  normal  development  of  our  powers 
to  do  and  to  enjoy,  wrecks  our  careers,  and 
wounds  our  souls  so  deeply  that  the  scars 
are  seen  in  our  very  features.  These  are 
the  things  that  silver  our  hair,  round  our 
shoulders,  and  write  lines  in  our  faces."  It 
requires  this  knowldege  and  the  human  ap- 
preciation of  it  to  assess  the  significance  of 
the  increase  of  tuberculosis,  the  return  of 
malaria,  the  spread  of  typhus,  the  slipping 
of  typhoid  from  control,  the  relation  of  in- 
fluenza to  the  war,  and  the  killing  of  babies. 
This  sober  and  scientific  evaluation  of  the 
human  costs  of  the  war  will  certainly  take  a 
place  among  the  widely  read  and  perma- 
nently useful  books  of  the  epoch. 

E.  T.  D. 

The  Whole  Armor  of  Man 

By  C.  W.   Saleeby.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
397  pp.     Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $2.70. 
The  Racial  Prospect 

By  Seth  K.  Humphrey.  Chas.  Scribner's 
Sons.  261  pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $2.20. 

The  importance  of  the  race  and  of  hered- 
itary capacities  is  being  urged  by  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  authors.  Dr.  Saleeby 
tells  us  that  the  war  interrupted  his  plans 
for  a  new  volume  on  eugenics.  During  the 
years  of  the  war  he  was  busy,  as  nearly  all 
doctors  were  on  both  sides  of  the  water, 
with  immediate  pressing  duties.  His  book 
brings  together  what  is  mostly  a  series  of 
articles  written  during  the  war  and  largely 
euthenical  and  medical.  During  the  war  he 
was  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Food.     He 


has  been  vice-chairman  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Public  Morals,  and  chairman  of  the 
National  Birth-Rate  Commission.  Thus  his 
interests  during  the  war  were  divided  and 
the  contents  of  this  book  are  too  varied  to 
set  forth  fully  in  a  paragraph. 

As  during  the  war  he  urged  the  extension 
of  armor  to  other  parts  of  the  body  than 
the  crown  of  the  head,  so  with  the  coming 
of  peace  Saleeby  urges  the  extension  of  the 
armor  of  better  living  and  better  mating  of 
all  peoples.  It  appears  that  in  Great  Britain 
they  have  perhaps  gone  farther  than  we  in 
the  matter  of  a  Health  Ministry  and  in  the 
proposals  for  a  permanent  general  registry 
of  the  entire  people. 

As  always,  Saleeby  writes  in  vigorous 
fashion  and  his  book  is  full  of  epigrams. 
He  speaks  of  women  in  industry  "  proving, 
with  misplaced  joy,  that  they  can  do  what 
men  can  do,  whilst  forgetting  our  depend- 
ence upon  their  neglected  capacity  to  do 
what  no  man  can  do."  "  The  need  of  nega- 
tive eugenics  is  simply  an  expression  of  neg- 
lected eugenics  in  the  past."  "  Thriving  in- 
dustry may  become  a  cause  of  infant  mortal- 
ity." Saleeby's  enthusiasm  is  contagious;  we 
must,  however,  recognize  that  he  is  in  places 
uncritical.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  better  to 
be  over-enthusiastic  and  make  an  error  once 
in  a  while  than  to  exercise  a  caution  that 
rouses  nobody  to  action. 


Humphrey's  book  sticks  to  heredity.  It  is 
not  burdened  with  references  or  bibliog- 
raphy. It  is  one  large  essay  divided  into 
twenty  chapters.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
say  that  all  eugenicists  will  agree  with  all 
that  he  says,  but  he  is  thoroughly  imbued 
with  correct  principles,  and  under  the  guid- 
ance of  such  one  cannot  go  far  wrong.  His 
is  a  book  of  opinions,  but  opinions  which 
are  based,  as  the  author  states,  upon  exten- 
sive reading.  It  is  an  interesting  book, 
charmingly  written,  and  deals  with  certain 
questions  of  reconstruction  that  have  arisen 
out  of  the  war,  such  as  the  effects  of  the 
war  in  general  and  in  particular  upon  the 
different  nations.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon 
America'  as  the  alleged  melting  pot  of  the 
races,  and  upon  its  problems  of  the  Negro- 
white,  and  the  labor  immigrant. 

Charles  B.  Davenport. 
»      *      * 

The  Almosts 

By  Helen  MacMurchy,   M.D.     Houghton, 

Mifflin  Co.     178  pp.    Price  $1.50;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.70. 

Sometimes  the  vision  of  the  poet  is  not 
only  more  far-reaching  but  also  more  ac- 
curate than  that  of  the  scientist.  A  picture, 
even  though  a  rough  sketch,  may  be  more 
truthful  than  a  diagram.  The  novelist  can 
sometimes  see  more  clearly  into  human  na- 
ture than  the  sociologist. 

Sociologists  and  psychologists  have  had 
much  to  say,  lately,  of  the  feebleminded. 
This  volume  brings  the  idiot,  the  imbecile 
and  the  moron  before  us,  as  they  appear  in 
literature,  not  as  specimens  of  a  scientifically 
defined  class,  but  as  living  men,  women  and 
children. 

Everyone  who  has  to  do  with  the  care  of 
the  feebleminded,  and  all  who  are  interested 
in  their  care  to  the  extent  that  they  desire 
to  understand  them,  ought  to  read  this  unique 
and  charming  little  book.  The  author  is  one 
who  has  devoted  the  best  energies  of  her 
life  to  the  care  of  the  afflicted.  She  writes 
with  a  profound  sympathy  with,  and  a  real 
affection  for,  those  whose  welfare  is  her 
chosen  work. 
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The  Almosts  are  the  weak  minded  char- 
acters of  history  and  fiction,  beginning  with 
the  court  fools  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  and  going  on  through  Shakespeare's 
fools,  to  Bunyan's  Mr.  Feeble  Mind  in  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  David  Gellatly  of  Scotf  s 
Waverly  and  Wamba  the  son  of  Witless  in 
his  Ivanhoe,  down  the  years  through  Dickens 
and  others  to  present-day  writers. 

Of  all  great  novelists,  Charles  Dickens 
shows  the  most  sympathy  with,  and  under- 
standing of  the  mentally  defective.  Every- 
one remembers  poor  Maggy  in  Little  Dorrit. 
She  is  the  typical  middle  grade  imbecile; 
for  her  claim  of  "ten  years  old,"  which  would 
make  her  a  moron,  is  not  well  founded. 
Little  Dorrit  says  of  her:  "When  Maggy 
was  ten  years  old  she  had  a  bad  fever  and 
she  has  never  grown  any  older  since."  This 
was  forecasting  the  "  mental  age  "  we  now 
hear  so  much  of.  But  Maggy's  Binet  test 
would  not  have  given  her  more  than  a  men- 
tal age  of  six  or  seven  at  the  most 

Dickens  is  at  his  best  with  the  morons, 
although  he  did  not  know  them  by  that  name. 
Edmond  Sparkler  in  Little  Dorrit;  Mr.  Toots, 
in  Dombey  and  Son ;  Smike,  in  Nicholas 
Nickleby;  and  Barnaby  Rudge,  who  is  the 
hero  of  a  whole  novel,  are  brilliant  and  ac- 
curate pictures  of  the  moron.  Some  of  them 
charming,  even  lovable  characters,  some 
merely  silly  and  stupid,  yet  all  real  persons 
and  very  interesting  to  the  psychologist. 

Dr.  MacMurchy  tells  us  of  some  recent 
books,  written  with  the  special  view  to  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  feebleminded. 
Among  these  are  Mr.  Opp,  by  Alice  Hegan 
Rice,  and  Marm  Lisa,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin.  Several  incidents  in  these  books,  the 
author  tells  us,  are  neither  reasonable  nor 
accurate,  especially  the  attempts  to  "  cure " 
mental  defect.  Occasionally  the  radical  dif- 
ference between  feeblemindedness  and  insan- 
ity (which  latter  may  sometimes  be  cured) 
is  forgotten.  Yet  on  the  whole  they  are 
helpful  in  promoting  a  knowledge  of  feeble- 
minded people. 

The  Almosts  will  surely  help  the  recogni- 
tion and  adequate  care  of  the  feebleminded. 
It  should  help  to  form  public  opinion,  still 
sadly  unformed,  against  the  marriage  of 
half  or  three-quarter  witted  folk,  and  in 
favor  of  the  complete  and  proper  care  of 
all  who  are  unfit  for  self-care  and  self-con- 
trol. Dr.  MacMurchy,  in  bringing  these  in- 
stances of  history  and  literature  together, 
has  done  a  distinct  service  for  which  all 
who  know  and  love  the  "  grown-up  chil- 
dren "  who  can  never  be  men  and  women 
must  be  grateful.        Alexander  Johnson. 


Personal  Beauty  and  Racial  Betterment 
By  Knight  Dunlap.     C.  V.  Mosby  Co.    95 
pp.    Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.15. 
Sex  Attraction 

By  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  M.D.  C.  V.  Mosby 
Co.  44  pp.  Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $.65.  v 

The  Superstition  of  Divorce 

By  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton.  John  Lane  Co. 
150  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.65. 

A  psychologist,  a  physiologist  and  a  pam- 
phleteer from  their  respective  viewpoints  at- 
tack in  these  books  the  perennial  problem  of 
sex  relations — without,  it  must  be  added, 
materially  adding  to  our  understanding  of 
them.  Professor  Dunlap's  study  of  personal 
beauty  as  an  element  in  race  betterment  is 
original  and  suggestive;  it  is,  however,  little 
more  than  a  string  of  ex  cathedra  proposi- 
tions presented  without  evidence  or  citation 
of  authority  other  than  his  own  observations. 
Some  of  the  statements  made  are  modestly 
qualified  as  hypotheses. 
The  first  part,  The  Significance  of  Beauty, 


seeks  to  explain  in  detail  the  characters  of 
personal  beauty — an  explanation  found  ex- 
clusively in  the  reproductive  needs  of  the 
race.  The  second  part,  The  Conservation 
of  Beauty,  points  to  its  importance  as  an 
element  in  race  improvement  which,  the  au- 
thor maintains,  can  according  to  all  present 
evidence  be  brought  about  only  by  selection 
of  the  more  fit.  It  also  discusses  briefly 
some  of  the  more  disputable  means  of  elim- 
inating the  entirely  unfit.  Above  all,  how- 
ever, the  author  directs  his  argument  against 
economic  interest  as  the  decisive  factor  in 
selection  and  effectively  presents  the  case  for 
the  cultivation  of  beauty  and  love  marriage 
as  indispensable  to  race  preservation. 


Dr.  Vaughan's  lecture  on  sex  attraction, 
given  to  public  school  teachers  in  Michigan, 
in  important,  points  goes  contrary  to  the  most 
accepted  theories  on  the  teaching  of  sex  in 
the  public  schools.  He  is  opposed  to  such 
teaching  before  the  high  school  age,  and  he 
insists  that  the  teaching  in  the  homes  can- 
not be  relied  upon  as  adequate  and  must 
be  supplemented  by  class  teaching,  prefer- 
ably in  relation  to  the  subject  of  hygiene. 
Incidentally,  the  author  speaks  plainly  about 
very  bad  conditions  as  regards  premature 
sex  experiences  which  prevail  at  and  around 
many  schools  and  colleges.  He  does  wrong, 
perhaps,  in  view  of  accepted  modern  stand- 
ards of  morality,  to  insist  so  much  as  he 
does,  when  speaking  to  teachers,  on  the 
"  pit "  into  which  a  young  girl  falls  when, 
through  ignorance,  she  becomes  the  victim 
of  a  depraved  man.  In  spite  of  his  observa- 
tions of  present  risks,  he  believes  co-educa- 
tion preferable  to  segregation  of  the  sexes  in 
higher  education. 


Mr.  Chesterton's  polemic  is  directed  against 
present  proposals  in  the  British  Parliament 
to  facilitate  divorce  for  those  of  small  means. 
As  is  often  the  case  with  his  writings,  it 
hits  mainly  into  the  air  and  does  not  meet 
the  arguments  of  his  opponents  where  they 
are  strongest.  Also,  one  gets  tired  of  the 
perpetual  punning  which  once  gave  this 
writer  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  wit 
but  which  really  is  quite  easy  to  imitate. 

The  one  effective  contribution  of  this  book 
to  the  controversy  is  the  suggestion  that  the 
family  must  be  maintained  at  all  cost,  in 
individual  suffering  and  sacrifice,  by  liberty 
loving  people  because  it  is  the  only  lasting 
and  reliable  bulwark  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  "  servile  state."  Obviously, 
this  does  not  take  into  account  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  protect  the  liberties  of  people  by 
limiting  those  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose it,  and  that  it  is  precisely  because  of 
the  widespread  concern  for  liberty  that 
some  of  the  traditional  bans  against  remar- 
riage are  so  vigorously  fought  in  England 
and  elsewhere.  Moreover,  his  repeated  as- 
sertion that  the  breaking  up  of  the  home  is 
advanced  and  advocated  by  capitalist  inter- 
ests so  that  they  may  the  easier  crush  the 
individual  worker,  seems  curiously  at  vari- 
ance with  the  American  experience  of  an  al- 
most uniform  agitation  by  great  employers 
for  home  ownership  on  the  part  of  their  per- 
sonnel and  for  other  means  of  strengthening 
family  ties.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  in 
this,  as  in  other  things,  they  do  not  under- 
stand their  own  best  interests.  Certainly 
the  subject  is  worthy  of  a  more  thorough 
inquiry. 

*      *      * 

The  Rising  Tide  of  Color 

By    Lothrop    Stoddard.      Chas.    Scribner's 

Sons.     320   pp.   and   maps.     Price   $3 ;   by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $3.25. 

"Dangerous,"  "menacing,"  "formidable" 
is  the  rise  of  the  colored  races.  To  whom? 
To  what?  We  are  asking  in  vain;  for  in 
not    giving    any    general    theory    of    human 


evolution  or  of  progress,  in  taking  it  for 
granted  in  most  chapters  that  the  Nordic 
white  civilization  is  the  only  one  worth  pre- 
serving and  allowing  in  some  chapters  that 
there  are  promises  of  a  high  development  in 
others,  the  author  is  vague  where  to  carry 
the  message  he  should  have  been  most  de- 
finite about. 

Because  of  its  profound  knowledge  and 
eloquence  this  is  a  book  that  must  be  reck- 
oned with.  But  its  thesis  to  anyone  who 
does  not  share  the  author's  prejudice  in  favor 
of  the  Nordic  civilization  is  just  as  "  mon- 
strous "  as  the  pan-German  thesis  of  Hous- 
ton Chamberlain's  writings  which  he  thus 
condemns.  The  absurdities  of  his  line  of 
argument  are  perhaps  most  strikingly  ex- 
hibited in  the  commendatory  introduction  by 
Madison  Grant  They  have  their  origin  in 
the  assumption  of  unified  personality  for 
colored  races  and  nations  where  no  such  as- 
sumption is  made  for  the  white.  It  is  always 
"  Japan,"  "  the  Black  Man,"  "  Islam  "  whom 
we  face  in  these  pages,  never  the  Japanese, 
the  Congo  Negroes,  the  Indian  Mohamme- 
dans; for  the  whole  "menace"  would  van- 
ish if  these  peoples  and  races  were  recog- 
nized in  their  actual  diversity.  In  the  same 
way,  the  author  has  much  to  say  about 
"  mongrels "  and  their  effect  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  mankind  without  recognizing  the 
mongrelization  of  past  ages  which  has  given 
us  the  "  pure "  types,  such  as  the  so-called 
Anglo-Saxon  of  today. 

The  author  is  equally  one-sided  in  his 
discussion  of  fecundity  as  the  determining 
factor  for  the  future;  not  the  most  casual 
reading  of  history  justifies  the  belief  that  it 
will  be  any  more  potent  in  the  future  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  Moreover,  the  ar- 
gument is  continually  falsified  by  the  as- 
sumption that  in  the  colored  races  all  emo- 
tions are  stronger  and  less  controlled  than 
among  the  white.  Where  is  there  the  slight- 
est justification  for  it? 

Cassandra-like,  Mr.  Stoddard  is  not  con- 
tent to  prophetize  dangers  and  difficulties; 
but  to  gain  emphasis  for  his  predictions  he 
must  needs  make  them  forecasts  of  doom. 
Had  he  been  more  moderate  in  his  diagnosis 
and  prognosis  of  the  impending  racial  con- 
flict, his  book  may  have  found  fewer  read- 
ers, but  it  would  have  been  more  convincing 
to  the  student  of  history  and  of  public  affairs. 


This  Simian  World 

By  Clarence  Day,  Jr.     Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

95  pp.    Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.60. 

Mr.  Day  has  attempted  humorously  but 
without  grotesqueness  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, What  sort  of  a  civilization  could 
humanity  have  achieved,  were  it  descended 
from  some  other  high  form  of  animal  life — 
and  what  are  the  particular  drawbacks  of 
our  simian  inheritance  as  seen,  say,  by  an 
intelligent  observer  from  some  other  globe? 
He  undoubtedly  states  a  truth  when  he  points 
out  that  only  by  recollecting  our  origins  and 
the  way  we  have  come  can  we  make  the 
most  of  our  opportunity  and  create  a  super- 
ior type.  But  the  very  fact  that  we  can 
make  such  a  survey  and  that  we  can,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  sympathetically  understand 
the  development  of  other  species,  is  evidence 
that  we  are  not  so  limited  in  prospects  of 
civilization  as  the  author  seems  to  make  out. 

Qualities  which  we  have  lost  in  the  pro- 
cess of  differentiation  can  be  regained  by 
study  and  deliberate  encouragement  of  neg- 
lected traits.  This  holds  good  particularly 
of  die  senses,of  our  muscular  structure,  of 
relationships  within  the  species  and  to  other 
species.  Indeed,  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ment of  man  through  his  tedious  ascent 
through  the  ages  is  his  superior  adaptability 
and  power  of  control.  B.  L. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


DRUG  LAW  EVASION 
To  the  Editor:  Every  so  often  news- 
paper accounts  tell  us  of  the  tightening  of 
drug  laws,  of  some  new  recommendations 
from  the  American  Medical  Association,  such 
as  appeared  in  the  Survey  for  June  5,  or 
from  some  state  medical  society.  Those  of 
us  who  have  known  how  to  dodge  success- 
fully these  laws  only  smile  faintly  and  hope 
strenuously,  and  sometimes  in  our  most  con- 
scientious hopes,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  help 
block  infringements  by  offering  either  service 
or  information  which  might  be  helpful  by 
our  ghastly  first-hand  experience. 

To  doctors  and  to  social  workers  (of 
whom  I  am  one)  it  seems  a  general  rule  to 
label  any  woman  indecent  who  has  ever 
taken  any  narcotic  in  extensive  doses.  It  is 
an  unkind,  peculiar  generalization,  and  yet 
understandable.  It  is  yet  very  difficult  to 
give  any  woman  the  benefit  of  a  doubt.  Re- 
gardless of  the  way  the  "habit"  happened 
to  start,  even  quondam  habitues  are  usually 
considered  mental  and  moral  derelicts.  Un- 
fortunately, the  fight  is  popularly  known  as 
a  losing  fight.  To  be  a  hero  or  heroine  in 
such  is  tremendously  difficult,  although  we 
may  have  the  greatest  optimism  that  it  will 
be  a  victory. 

There  seem  to  be  about  three  usual  ways 
of  obtaining  narcotics:  lawfully  from  one's 
doctor;  by  being  indecent  in  the  "under- 
world;" and  by  narcotic  speak  easies  on 
street  corners.  The  Diamond  Dickesque 
manner  of  obtaining  up  to  5  gr.  in  pretzels, 
chewing  gum,  shoe  strings,  lead  pencil  eras- 
ers, newspapers  and  the  like  is  well  known. 
It  is  the  most  casual,  natural  thing  in  the 
world  to  give  a  bill  and  then  not  wait  for 
change.  Let  the  purchaser  be  suspected 
ever  in  the  career,  and  final  transactions 
are  understood  by  the  solemn  return  of 
change.  Once  understood,  it  is  easy  to  detect 
both  the  sufferer  and  the  panderer.  It  is 
very  strange  how  such  can  be  allowed,  and 
yet  for  one  who  has  known  insomnia  and 
intense  pain,  it  seems  humanly  natural  to 
err  on  the  irrational,  unkindly,  sympathetic 
side,  as,  once  known,  the  magnitude  of  the 
desire  is  too  overwhelming  for  one  to  realize 
that  another  has  it  too — ungratified. 

An  intelligent  person  of  respectable  ap- 
pearance can  most  readily  obtain  morphia, 
heroin  or  anything  in  other  ways.  The 
changing  of  prescriptions  is  one  of  the  most 
damnably  easy  crimes  of  the  present  time. 
There  is  a  science  to  it,  of  course.  It  might 
be  folly  to  try  two  prescriptions  on  the  same 
doctor.  Office  hours  of  the  doctor  have  to 
be  known  in  case  the  druggist  telephones. 
The  doctor  must  not  belong  to  the  careful 
type  who  keeps  carbon  copies  of  prescrip- 
tions. A  secretary  who  often  writes  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  prescription  is  an  asset. 
Above  all,  blue  prescriptions  are  to  be 
avoided  as  they  preclude  the  possibility  of 
successful  erasing  or  eradicating.  The  doc- 
tor and  the  druggist  can  well  be  reputable, 
but  both  must  be  a  little  careless,  or  hur- 
ried. Other  minor  injunctions  concerning 
amounts,  statutes  of  states  might  be  given, 
but  they  are  unessential  here.  The  whole 
plan  is  hopelessly  easy  to  effect. 

It  would  be  a  blessing  if  the  prostitute 
type  were  the  only  type  that  obtained  nar- 
cotics illegally.  Their  method,  although 
"  immoral,"  seems  much  higher  in  the  scale 
of  ethics  than  methods  of  intelligent,  "  re- 
spectable "  people.  Given  good  heredity  of 
college  parents  and  grandparents,  college 
years,  postgraduate  years,  environment  of 
the  mental  and  moral  elite,  a  "  good "  face, 


a  knowledge  of  psychology  sufficient  for  a 
kindly  interest  and  bearing  of  refinement, 
and,  almost  regardless  of  aim,  this  person 
so  endowed  can  obtain  any  desire  and  es- 
cape suspicion.  If  a  person  be  a  good  actor, 
or  actress,  most  unhappily,  deception  seems 
slow  to  make  visible  inroads  on  one's  so- 
called  respectability. 

Being  continually  reminded  by  edict  of 
public  opinion  of  the  frailty  of  wills,  of  the 
inability  to  fight  it  out  alone,  we,  of  a  drug 


past,  who  are  not  prostitutes,  who  do  believe 
in  will  power  and  whose  residue  of  self- 
respect  demands  the  single-handed  fight,  in 
our  sleepless  nights  hold  our  hands  to  our 
heads,  try  to  forget  ways  and  means,  be- 
come encouraged,  though  paradoxically,  over 
new  laws — and  try  to  have  patience  with 
man  and  God.  X. 


To  the  Editor:  The  fore-going  ex- 
perience with  drug  law  evasion  was  evidently 
written  from  first-hand  information  and 
could  be  duplicated  by  many  other  un- 
fortunates. Women  of  the  underworld  are, 
many  of  them,  addicts;  but  there  are  more, 
many  more,  women  who  are  upright  and  yet 
who  suffer,  as  all  drug  addicts  finally  come 


Dress  Linens 

for  Summer  Garments 

'T^HE  LINEN  industry  is  still  in  a  very  criti- 
**•  cal  condition  because  of  the  great  difficulty 
in  procuring  yarns  and  dyes. 

Notwithstanding  this,  we  have,  through  close 
co-operation  with  our  manufacturers,  procured 
practically  a  pre-war  assortment  of  these  most 
practical  fabrics. 

NON-KRUSH-LINEN— conceded  to  be  the  best  Dress 
Linen  made.  Soft,  lustrous  finish — -will  not  crush  or 
crease — shown  in  a  range  of  thirty -five  colors.  White, 
Cream,  Navy,  36  inches  wide,  $1.95  yard. 

FRENCH-FINISH  DRESS  LINEN—a  fine  light- 
weight fabric — crisp,  dry  finish.  White  and  all  the 
leading  shades,  46  inches  wide,  $1.95  yard. 

RAMIE  LINEN — a  heavy,  sturdy  weave — particularly 
well  adapted  for  Suits,  Skirts  and  Children's  Wear. 
White  and  colors,  45  inches  wide,  $1.95  yard. 

WHITE  LINENS — sheer,  medium  and  heavy  weights. 
Complete  line  carried  in  stock  at  all  times,  36  to  45 
inches  wide,  $1.50  to  $7.50  yard. 

Samples  of  the  above  fabrics  mailed  on  request 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

"The  Greatest  Treasure  House  of  Linens  in  America" 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  New  York 
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to  suffer;  nor  are  all  of  them  moral  derelicts, 
though,  unfortunately,  the  end-result  with 
many  women  addicts  is  downward. 

The  narration  of  narcotic  evasion  on  the 
street,  etc.,  is  correct,  and  many  other  sub- 
terfuges might  be  recorded ;  but  especially 
apt  is  the  implied  advice  to  physicians,  which 
is  needed,  as  thousands  of  forged  or  raised 
prescriptions  go  through  my  hands,  leading 
me  to  believe  it  to  be  a  wholesale  abuse. 
Alas,  the  more  kindly  and  considerate  the 
physician,  the  more  is  he  exploited  by  the 
drug  addict.  After  all,  the  human  side  of 
drug  addiction,  and  the  psychology  of  the 
addict,  is  the  most  neglected  factor  in  the 
whole  reform  propaganda. 

Thomas  S.  Blair. 
[Chief,  Bureau  of  Drug  Control, 
Dept.  of  Health] 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

WHO  IS  THE  PUBLIC? 

To  the  Editor:  Apropos  of  Governor 
Allen's  question  to  Mr.  Gompers,  as  stated 
in  the  Survey  for  June  5,  in  the  assumption 
that  labor,  capital,  and  the  public  stand  in 
the  attitude  of  antagonists  in  a  triangular 
contest,  there  is  the  same  fallacy  that  would 
be  present  in  the  assertion  that  the  Royalists, 
the  Revolutionists,  and  the  public  were  the 
contending  elements  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution. We  are  all  lined  up  on  one  side  or 
the  other  in  the  social-economic  conflict. 
Even  Governor  Allen  knows  on  which  side 
he  stands.  Frances  G.  Richard. 

[Teachers    College,    Miami    University.] 

Oxford,    Ohio. 

INACTION 

To  the  Editor:  From  Mrs.  Maud  Wood 
Park  comes  the  news  that  the  Chicago  con- 
vention ignored  one  of  the  planks  submitted 
to  it  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the 
one  upon  which,  as  she  believes,  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  women  of 
the  nation.  The  Chicago  convention  ignored 
the  whole  subject  of  federal  protection  for 
maternity  and  infancy. 

Since  Congress  adjourned,  leaving  the 
Sheppard-Towner  bill  in  committee  in  the 
House,  people  have  asked:  Why  does  Con- 
gress wish  mothers  and  babies  to  die?  The 
inaction  of  the  Chicago  convention  raises 
the  question:  Is  it  more  than  the  Republican 
Congress,  is  it  the  whole  Republican  party 
that  wishes  mothers  and  babies  to  continue 
to  die  by  tens  of  thousands  from  preventable 
causes,  which  Congress  could  help  to  re- 
move? 

Proverbially  actions  speak  louder  than 
words.  Here,  however,  inaction  cries  to 
Heaven.  Every  baby  who  dies,  because  its 
mother  has  lacked  needed  care  or  teaching, 
incarnates  the  old  reproach,  "  He  that  is  not 
for  us  is  against  us." 

Where  will  the  Democratic  convention 
stand?  Florence  Kelley. 

New  York. 


JOTTINGS 


A  COMMISSION  of  five  leading  citizens  of 
the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  has  come  to  the 
United  States  to  raise  a  fund  of  one  million 
dollars  to  enable  the  destitute  sufferers  from 
the  earthquake  of  1918 — nearly  two  years 
ago — to  rebuild  their  homes.  According  to 
Joseph  Marcus,  special  agent  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  a  tour  of  investigation  of  labor  con- 
ditions of  the  island,  living  conditions  there 
are  intolerable,  due  to  the  prevailing  pov- 
erty, and  enhanced  by  the  hardships  follow- 
ing  the   catastrophe   of    1918.     As    a    result 


hookworm,  influenza,  infant  mortality — al- 
ways a  serious  problem  in  Porto  Rico — have 
increased  alarmingly.  Mr.  Marcus  reports 
that  Porto  Rico  cannot  single-handed  begin 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  and 
that  the  only  hope  of  its  citizens  is  that  the 
United  States  will  relieve  its  distress.  Con- 
tributions for  this  work  can  be  sent  to  the 
Western  Porto  Rican  Rebuilding  Association 
(80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  city),  under 
which  name  the  fund  is  being  raised.  The 
undertaking  is  endorsed  by  President  Wil- 
son, Secretary  of  War  Baker  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  Porto  Rico. 


A  PUBLIC  health  directory  has  recently 
been  published  by  the  New  York  County 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  as  part 
of  a  campaign  of  its  Health  Service  Depart- 
ment. This  booklet,  which  is  being  sent  to 
clergymen  and  social  workers,  includes  the 
names  of  seventy-five  health  agencies  in  New 
York  county  which  give  their  services  free 
or  at  nominal  rates.  The  agencies  listed 
offer  treatment  for  a  wide  and  varied  field 
of  diseases.  Another  handbook  giving  fuller 
information  concerning  these  organizations  is 
being  prepared    for   general   distribution. 


ROBERT  P.  LANE,  former  assistant  director 
of  the  Department  of  Publicity  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  in  Washington,  sailed  recently 
from  Paris  to  succeed  Dr.  C.  H.  Garwood  as 
European  director  of  the  Department  of  Ju- 
nior Membership  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
Dr.  Garwood  is  returning  to  Pittsburgh  as 
associate   superintendent   of   schools. 


THE  Jewish  Consumptives'  Relief  Society  of 
Denver  is  attempting  to  raise  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  for  a  new  building  to  replace 
one  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  April  5. 
The  secretary  of  the  society,  Dr.  C.  D. 
Spivak,  is  on  s  mission  to  Poland  for  the 
Jewish  war  sufferers  fund. 


THREE  years  ago  Oklahoma  had  not  a  sin- 
gle hospital  or  sanitorium  bed  available  for 
the  care  of  a  tuberculous  patient.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  Oklahoma  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation the  legislature  has  already  been  in- 
duced to  provide  two  sanitoria  for  white 
patients  and  one  for  Negroes. 


AMONG  the  bills  of  social  importance 
which  the  Kentucky  general  assembly  passed 
during  its  1920  session  is  one  drawn  up 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Louisville  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association  and  the  Welfare  League  of  that 
city,  providing  that  the  state  take  over  and 
finance  Hazelwood  Sanitarium,  a  tuberculosis 
hospital  south  of  Louisville.  Hazelwood  is 
one  of  the  three  tuberculosis  sanitaria  in 
Kentucky  and  the  only  one  which  will  take 
patients  from  over  the  entire  state.  It  was 
formerly  maintained  and  financed  by  the 
Louisville  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association, 
which  is  now  planning  a  progressive  educa- 
tional program  to  be  financed  with  the  funds. 
Two  bills  having  to  do  with  juvenile  de- 
linquency were  passed:  one  providing  that 
at  the  next  general  election  a  judge  shall 
be  elected  to  serve  as  a  court  on  domestic 
relations,  the  other,  that  the  jurisdiction  in 
cases  concerning  children  be  removed  from 
the  County  Court  and  be  placed  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court.  These  bills  were  introduced  by 
the  Woman's  Club  of  Louisville.  The  state 
housing  bill  passed  for  cities  of  the  first 
class,  as  already  noted  in  the  Survey  for 
April  3. 


been  appointed.  The  city  expects  to  have  all- 
year-round  recreation  work  under  a  special 
superintendent. 


NELLIE  A.  GEALT,  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  Social  Service  Department  of  the  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital,  Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed 
executive  secretary  of  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  of  Worcester,  Mass.  This  is  a  new 
organization  created  to  take  care  of  Jewish 
organized  relief  work  in  the  city,  which  has 
about  11,000  Jewish  inhabitants. 


REPRESENTATIVES  of  the  American  Child 
Hygiene  Association,  the  American  Red  Cross, 
the  Child  Health  Organization  of  America, 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  and  the 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing  have  formed  an  advisory  council  for 
coordinating  child  health  activities.  The  ob- 
jects of  the  council  are:  to  define  and  develop 
each  organization's  work  so  that  it  will  be 
working  in  cooperation  with  all  others;  to  de- 
velop new  methods  which  will  lead  to  meet- 
ing more  effectively  some  of  the  special  prob- 
lems still  unsolved;  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  any  organization  dealing  with  the  health 
of  children  to  submit  its  plan  and  program 
for  suggestions. 


ST.  LOUIS  will  again  this  year  have  its  "va- 
cation village"  in  Forest  Park.  The  colony 
has  a  capacity  of  200  persons.  Families  se- 
lected by  fifteen  charitable  and  welfare  organ- 
izations will  be  the  guests  of  the  local  chapter 
of  the  Red  Cross  for  two  weeks  each.  Special 
care  will  be  given  to  under-nourished 
children,  and  a  children's  clinic  will  be  con- 
ducted. 


CONFERENCES 


A  BOND  issue  of  $200,000  has  been  voted  by 
Des  Moines,  la.,  for  the  purchase  of  play- 
grounds,  and    a   playground   commission   has 


COLORED  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

THE  Association  of  Colored  Social  Work- 
ers of  Jefferson  county,  Alabama,  or- 
ganized last  fall,  held  its  first  semi-annual 
community  conference  in  Birmingham, 
June  4.  Several  hundred  people  attended 
and  delegates  represented  civic  bodies  with 
a  combined  membership  of  approximately 
two  thousand.  The  purpose  of  the  associa- 
tion is  to  study  the  needs  of  the  community 
along  civic,  social  and  moral  lines  and 
through  conferences  and  cooperative  effort 
to  try  to  meet  those  needs.  There  are 
twenty-eight  active  members,  employed  in 
some  form  of  community  work  in  the  county 
and  nine  associate  members,  volunteer  work- 
er.:. Among  the  things  accomplished  in  the 
first  six  months  of  the  association's  exist- 
ence are  the  organization  of  chauffeurs 
through  the  Birmingham  Department  of 
Delinquencies  and  Corrections  as  an  auxili- 
ary committee,  three  of  them  serving  as 
volunteer  probation  officers  with  police 
power;  the  registering,  of  complaint  with 
the  Health  Department  about  unsanitary 
Negro  living  quarters;  the  sending  to  school, 
in  the  lack  of  a  colored  truant  officer,  of 
three  hundred  children  or  an  average  of 
fifty  a  month. 

An  interesting  report  was  made  at  the 
conference  on  work  being  done  among 
Negroes  by  industrial  agencies.  The  Ten- 
nessee Coal  &  Iron  Company  maintains  in 
ten  communities  churches,  schools,  fraternal 
halls,  bath  houses,  community  houses,  baby 
clinics,  athletic  associations,  kindergartens, 
adult  home  economic  clubs,  community 
supervisors.  Modern  houses  are  rented  to 
employes  at  low  cost  and  a  hospital  is  pro- 
vided. The  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Com- 
pany provides  for  its  employes  church, 
school,  community  house,  modern  cottages, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  dispensary,  visiting  nurse, 
industrial  benefit  association,  cafeteria,  ath- 
letic   association    and   an    annual   prize   fair. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE    AMERICAN    LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION    la 

•  professional  organization  of  four  thousand 
members.  Following  Its  war  work  It  Is  enter- 
ing upon  a  peacetime  program  known  as  the 
"  Books  for  Everybody "  movement  for  which 
It  Is  making  an  appeal  for  a  two  million  dollar 
fund.  It  Is  rendering  library  service  to  the 
Merchant  Marine,  Coast  Guard  and  Lighthouses 
and  plans  to  promote  libraries  for  the  sixty 
million  people  now  wholly  or  practically  with- 
out libraries;  to  help  business  concerns  and 
factories  to  establish  libraries  In  their  plants; 
to  promote  the  use  of  good  books  on  American 
Ideals  and  traditions. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL  WORKERS— Edna  G.  Henry, 
Pres.,  Social  Service  Department,-  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis;  Antoinette  Cannon,  Ex. 
Bee,  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Organi- 
zation to  promote  development  of  social  work 
In  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  Meeting 
with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION — Elwood  Street,  Secretary, 
1105  Starks  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.,  furnishes 
Information  and  advises  on  establishment  and 
development  of  community  councils,  councils  of 
social  agencies,  and  financial  and  social  federa- 
tions. Exchanges  material  and  Information 
among  its  members.  Trains  executives  for 
community    organization. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR 
LEGISLATION — John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131 
E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  Industrial  safety  and  health;  work- 
men's compensation,  health  Insurance;  one 
day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY — 
Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  exec.  Sec'y;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
Infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nurs- 
ing; infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  and  school  age. 
AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  Agency  for 
organizing  and  strengthening  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and 
commercial  organizations;  and  for  training 
men  In  the  profession  of  community  leadership. 
Address  our  nearest  office— 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
121  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—Miss  Cora  M.  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachera 
College,  New  York.  Organized  for  betterment 
of  conditions  In  home,  school,  Institution  and 
community.  Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
tec'y;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phila.  Leaflets  free. 
t.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  80c.  a  year.  Member- 
ship (entitles  to  Review  and  other  publica- 
tions), $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For  the 
conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education.  In- 
formation and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Mem- 
berships Include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dlr. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Frank  J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y; 
35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  35. 
CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Dr.  L. 
Emmet  t  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean, 
Director.  To  arouse  public  Interest  In  the 
health  of  school  children;  to  encourage  the 
systematic  teaching  of  health  In  the  schools; 
to  develop  new  methods  of  Interesting  children 
In  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public 
health  workers  and  health  literature  for  chil- 
dren; to  advise  In  organization  of  local  child 
health   programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Organized  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1919,  to  conserve  the  values  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  to  help  people  of  all 
communities  employ  their  leisure  time  to  their 
best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
helps  in  organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the 
program  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will.  If  de- 
aired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity Itself,  through  the  community  commit- 
tee representative  of  community  Interests,  de- 
termines policies  and  assumes  complete  control 
•f  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
■ellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human 
Inheritances,  hereditary  Inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.      Literature   tree. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA — Constituted  by  31 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission   on   the   Church   and   Social   Serv- 
ice;    Rev.     Worth    M.    Tippy,    exec,     sec'y; 
Rev.     F.     Ernest    Johnson,    research    sec'y; 
Miss  Inez  Cavert,   ass't  research  sec'y. 
Commission     on     International     Justice     and 

Goodwill;   Rev.    Henry  A.   Atkinson,   sec'y. 
Commission    on    Church    and    Country     Life; 
Rev.    Edmund    de    S.    Brunner,    exec,    sec'y; 
Rev.   C.   O.   Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Commission    on    Relations    with    France    and 
Belgium,   uniting    American   religious   agen- 
cies   for    the    relief    and    reconstruction    of 
the    Protestant    forces   of    France    and    Bel- 
glum.      Chairman,    Rev.    Arthur    J.    Brown, 
105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York. 
HAMPTON    INSTITUTE— J.    E.    Gregg,    princi- 
pal;   G.    P.    Phenix,    vice-pres. ;    F.    H.    Rogers, 
treas. ;    W.     H.    Scovllle,    sec'y;     Hampton,    Va. 
Trains    Indian    and    Negro    youth.      Neither    a 
State    nor    a    Government    school.      Free    Illus- 
trated   literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn, 
chm.  Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  ad- 
vises, guides.  International  system  of  safe- 
guarding. Conducts  National  Americanization 
program. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DIS- 
ABLED MEN — John  Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  Fourth 
Ave.  at  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  Industrial  crip- 
ples. Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work 
here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an 
enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the  physi- 
cally handicapped. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laldler,  Secretary,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  intelli- 
gent Interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men 
and  women.  Annual  membership  $3,  35,  and 
$25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review." 
Special   rates  for   students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE — Moor- 
fleld  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shlllady,  soc'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  Information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000 
with  314  branches.  Membership,  31  upward. 
NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physi- 
cal, social,  Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  In- 
terests of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town 
and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  edu- 
cation; camps;  restrooms,  room  registries, 
boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study; 
secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  over- 
seas  work. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22d  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural Investigations;  legislation;  studies  of 
administration;  education;  delinquency,  health; 
recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes  quar- 
terly, "  The  American  Child."  Photographs, 
slides  and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION, 
INC. — Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  ex- 
hibit material  which  visualizes  the  principles 
and  conditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide 
service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  cam- 
paigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  MENTAL 
HYGIENE — Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dlr. ;  Associate  Medi- 
cal Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and 
Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y; 
50  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders, 
feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  Inebriety,  criminol- 
ogy, war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  "  Mental  Hygiene  " ;  quar. ;  $2  a  year. 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS — Edward  M  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 
NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood lite. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Allen  T.  Burns,  pres.,  New  York;  W.  H. 
Parker,  gen.  sec'y,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chi- 
cago. General  organization  to  discuss  prin- 
ciples of  humanitarian  effort  and  Increase  effi- 
ciency of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  an- 
nual meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership  33.  48th 
annual  meeting  Milwaukee,  June,  1921.  Main 
Divisions   and   chairmen: 

Children — J.    Prentice    Murphy,    Philadelphia. 
Delinquents    and    Correction — Mrs.     Martha     P. 

Falconer,   Philadelphia. 
Health — Dr.    Richard   Bolt,    Baltimore. 
Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.  F.  Beasley, 

Raleigh. 
The  Family — Frances   Taussig,    New   York. 
Industrial      and      Economic      Conditions — Soph- 

onisba  P.   Breckinridge,   Chicago. 
The    Local    Community — Howard    S.    Braucher, 

New   York. 
Mental  Hygiene— Dr.   Thomas   W.   Salmon.   New 

York. 
Organization   of   Social   Forces— Otto   W.    Davis, 

Minneapolis. 
Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America 

— Grace  Abbott,  Chicago. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 
— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y.  Address  130  East 
59th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  club;  recreation  and 
educational  work  in  non-sectarian  self-govern- 
ing groups  aiming  toward  complete  self-support. 
Monthly  publication,  "  The  Club  Worker."  $1 
a   year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIO 
HEALTH— NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique; to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  Infor- 
mation. Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health 
Nurse,"  subscription  Included  In  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS'    EXCHANGE 

— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22d  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  work- 
ers organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  personnel  (no  fees)  and  to  work  con- 
structively through  members  for  professional 
standards. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Rush  Taggart,  treas. ;  Virgil 
V.  Johnson,  sec'y;  465  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York.  Composed  of  social  agencies  working  to 
guide  and  protect  travelers,  especially  women 
and    girls.      Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 
— 381  Fourth  Avnue.  Charles  J.  Hatfield. 
M.  D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing 
problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosis 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  Publishers  "  Journal  of  the  Outdoor 
Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  and 
"  Monthly   Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  ser- 
vice among  Negroes,  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.;  127 
East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  cooper- 
ative committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL      WOMEN'S     TRADE     UNION 

LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  64  W. 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1003),  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  In  the  work  shop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Offi- 
cial organ,  "  Life  and  Labor." 
PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA—  H.  S.  Braucher.  sec'y; 
1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighbor- 
hood and  community  center  activities  and  ad- 
ministration. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  Improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 
RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Educa- 
tion. Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Li- 
brary, Southern  Highland  Division.  "  The  pub- 
lications of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  In  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request." 
SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Chi  Ids,  sec'y:  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  bouse  for  Informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  city  manager  plan,  county 
gov't     Pamphlets  free. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  In 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan,  treas. : 
A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

"  My  only  objection  to  Survey  advertisements  it  that  usually  they  ortma  too  many 
replies." — J.  P.  8.,  Jr.,  Conn.   Children's  Aid  Society. 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or   initial,   including  the  address   or 
box  number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.    Discounts  on  request. 
Periodicals,  Current  Pamphlets,  see  opposite  page. 


AddLe"Ad"r*ising    THE   SURVEY 


112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS   WANTED 


WANTED:  Matron.  Jewish  woman 
with  child  caring  experience  preferred. 
State  education,  experience  and  salary  ex- 
pectation. Apply  to  the  Superintendent, 
Hebrew  Orphans  Home,  12th  St.  and 
Green  Lane,  Phila.,  Pa. 


WANTED:  Case  consultant  for  large 
Jewish  family  agency.  Work  under  ideal 
conditions.  Only  experts  and  persons  of 
unusual  training  and  ability  need  apply. 
State  education,  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected.    Address  3390  Survey. 


TWO  young  men  with  social  service 
training,  experience,  or  both  training  and 
experience,  and  with  some  ability  of  exec- 
utive needed  for  work  with  boys  in  a 
small  institution.  Must  be  over  21  and 
under  35  years.  Salary  $1320  and  main- 
tenance. Reply  to  Mrs.  Cooley,  Box  1606, 
District  of   Columbia. 


WANTED:  Social  Workers  for  inter- 
esting field  and  institution  service.  Either 
training  or  experience  essential.  Both 
preferred.  Salaries,  $1580,  $1440  and  $1320. 
Address  Mrs.  Ella  Cooley,  Box  1606,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


WANTED :  Gentile  and  Jewish  parole 
officers  (female)  to  make  investigations, 
work  out  plans  and  "  follow  up  "  delinquent 
girls.    Inwood  House,  New  York  City. 


WANTED:  Assistant  Head  Worker 
for  social  centre  in  large  eastern  city.  Box 
3558  Survey. 


ASSISTANT  Head  Worker  with  nurses 
training  wanted  by  child  caring  agency. 
Box  3559  Survey. 


DIETITIANS,  Matrons,  Secretaries, 
Housekeepers.  Miss  Richards,  Providence 
Box  5,  East  Boston,  Trinity  Court,  16 
Jackson  Hall,  Fridays  11  to  1.  Address 
Providence. 


WANTED:  Matron  in  a  small  Jewish 
Institution  on  Staten  Island.  Apply  1  West 
93rd  St.,  Apt.  22;  telephone  3521  River- 
side. 


WANTED :  Two  visitors  for  family  re- 
habilitation work.  College  education  and 
School  of  Civics  training  preferred.  Good 
salary  and  excellent  opportunity.  Apply 
Jewish  Aid  Society,  1800  Selden  Street, 
Chicago. 


WANTED :  In  house  for  unmarried 
mothers,  near  Detroit,  night  matron,  salary 
$50.  Dietitian-housekeeper,  salary  $75. 
Maintenance  provided.  State  age,  training, 
experience.  Apply  Supt.  Valley  Farm 
House,  Dearborn,  Michigan. 


JEWISH  Young  Lady  wanted  as  execu- 
tive secretary  of  United  Jewish  Charities 
of  Worcester — sole  paid  worker.  Salary 
to  begin,  $1400 — increase  as  warranted. 
Knowledge  of  Yiddish  desirable.  Apply 
with  credentials  to  Jacob  Reed,  Secretary, 
15  Foster  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  competent 
case  worker  and  consultant,  having  had 
exceptional  experience,  wishes  position  of 
executive  nature  in  East,  preferably  New 
York  City.     Box  3560  Survey. 


GRADUATE  of  University  Kindergarten 
training  school,  desires  position  in  children's 
work.  Two  years  institutional  experience. 
At  present  Cottage  Mother  in  Jewish 
Orphanage.     Address  3504  Survey. 


FURNISHED  APARTMENT 


WANTED:  Young  woman  share  two- 
room  furnished  apartment ;  cooking  facili- 
ties ;  hotel  service;  June  15 — October.  St. 
Nicholas  and  119th;  near  subway,  elevated, 
bus.    $30  month.     Box  3554  Survey. 


FOR     SALE 

Fnr  Sal<»     WU1A    Bungalow    (new)    at    Crystal 

ror  aaie,  q»0Duu  Lake     6    rooms    and    bath 

completely  furnished,  garage.  Lot  80  ft.  by  500. 
Address  Box  17,  Eastford,  Conn.  R.  R.  stations, 
Pomtret  or  Abington,   Conn. 


RESORTS 


GOLDTHWAITE  INN 
On  Great   South  Bay,  Bellport,  L.   I. 

Cool,  comfortable,  charming  Family  Resort. 
Table  supplied  from  own  farm.  Sports — sail- 
ing, fishing,  ocean  bathing,  golf,  tennis. 


BUY  YOUR  BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all  current  publications 


LECTURES 


EDWARD  T.  DEVINE:  Lectures  and 
Consultation  Service.  Address  Miss  Brandt, 
105  East  22d  Street,  New  York.  Fall 
Schedule  now  in  preparation. 


RABBI 
EMANUEL  STERNHEIM 

will  make  a  limited  number  of 
lecture  engagements.  Several 
summer  dates  June  first  to 
September  first  still  open.  For 
rates,  subjects,  and  open  dates, 
address  Rabbi  Sternheim, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


INDEX  FILE 

LITERARY  WORKER— Index  the  best 
you  read  in  books  and  file  clippings  almost 
automatically.  Inexpensive.  (Topical  and 
Textual  Index  for  Bible  Students.)  Index 
Co.,  East  Haddam,  Conn. 


TOURS  8b  TRAVEL 


I5xrpo?£   FOR     BOYS 

Manager:   Matthieu  Jetteur,  M.A., 

Ashevllle  School,  Ashevllle,  N.  C. 
Directors:  Jack  Reardon,  B.A.,  of  Taft  School; 
Theodore  Johnson,  M.A.,  of  Bingham  School; 
S.  B.  Culver,   M.A.,  of  Hotchkiss  School. 

Announcement  on  request  to  Mr.   Jetteur. 


Copies  of  The  Survey 
for  December  27,  1919, 
and  January  24,  1920, 
are  urgently  needed  for 
completing  volumes  to 
be  bound  for  libraries. 
Subscribers  who  do  not 
keep  complete  sets  for 
their  own  use  will  con- 
fer a  real  favor  to  sev- 
eral distracted  librarians 
by  returning  these  cop- 
ies to  The  Survey  office, 
112  East  19  Street,  New 
York. 
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THE  SHAWLED  WOMEN  OF 

PASSAIC 

By  Eloise  Shellabarger 

Stick  and  Slap-Stick  .        .        .         "Dan" 

The  South  for  Hospitality  .  .  T.  S.  Settle 
Alcatraz  ....  Winthrop  D.  Lane 
The  Casual  of  the  Woods  .  Rexford  G.  Tugwell 
Enter  a  Logger    .        .        .  Ralph  Winstead 

Industrial  Councils  in  Belgium  .  Henry  de  Man 
American  Games  in  France  .  Beulah  E.  Kennard 
The  Red  Cross  in  Siberia  .  .  T.  J.  Edmonds 
Judge  Anderson's  Decision  .    Sidney  Howard 

The  Chicago  Schools   .        .        .      Glen  Edwards 


\uly  3,  1920 


25  Gents  a  Copy 


$5.00  a 
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Industrial  Service 
Specialists 


LABOR'S  NEXT  MOVE 

If  you  are  to  cope  successfully  with  the  problems 
presented  to  every  employer  by  the  present  hysteria  of 
industrial  unrest  you  must  anticipate  labor's  moves. 
Only  by  keeping  one  jump  ahead  can  you  keep  the 
wheels  turning  steadily  and  avoid  the  constant  turmoil 
experienced  by  the  man  who  has  to  meet  labor  situa- 
tions as  they  arise. 

BABSON'S  REPORTS 

based  on  fundamental  conditions,  forecast  labor  con- 
ditions for  you  with  remarkable  accuracy. 

Eight  thousand  of  the  country's  leading  executives 
are  using  them  as  a  basis  for  their  plans  in  buying, 
producing,  and  selling. 

REPORT  ON  REQUEST 

J*  Write  on  your  letterhead  for  full  details  of  Babson's 
ca>ervice  for  Executives  and  recent  Labor  Bulletin, 
"np:atis. 
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THE  SURVEY  TWICE  A 
MONTH 

O  EGINNING  with  July,  the  Survey  en- 
-*-*ters  upon  a  semi-monthly  schedule,  to  run 
through  the  August  dog  days  and  into  Sep- 
tember, as  part  of  a  deliberate  plan  of  meet- 
ing a  rise  in  publication  costs  that  is  little 
short  of  staggering.  Printing  has  gone  up  25 
per  cent  since  January,  when  it  was  already 
high.  Paper  is  twice  what  it  was  last  year, 
four  and  one-half  times  what  it  was  before 
the  war,  and  scarcely  to  be  had  at  any  price 
in  regular  and  sufficient  deliveries  for  weekly 
use. 

Commercial  magazines  here  and  there  are  skipping 
summer  issues  as  well  as  raising  prices.  The  only 
prudent  thing  for  the  Survey  to  do  was  to  tear  a  leaf 
from  this  business  practice  and  stretch  our  dwindling 
reams  of  paper  over  as  long  a  period  as  possible  toward 
the  happy  time  when  shortage  of  wood  pulp,  insuffi- 
ciency of  freight  cars  and  strikes  of  railway  men  are  no 
longer  the  regular  order  of  the  day. 

Our  plan  of  bridging  the  gap  has  been  worked  out  in 
detail,  with  paper  stock-book  in  one  hand,  budget  in  the 
other.    It  embraces  six  steps: 

1 — Cheaper  paper  purchased  for  weekly,  and  now  for  maga- 
zine issues  at  a  saving  of  several  thousand  dollars  for  the  sum- 
mer, but  even  so  at  a  price  far  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  our 
regular  stock  a  year  ago. 

2 — Double  magazine  numbers  postponed  until  fall,  when  the 
paper  market  may  be  more  nearly  normal. 

3 — Advertising  rates  raised. 

4 — Weekly  subscription  prices  raised  from  $4  a  y^r  to  $5  a 
year,  beginning  July  1st. 

5 — Price  of  single  copies  raised. 

6 — Midsummer  issues  combined. 

The  next  issue  of  the  Survey  will  be  the  mid-July 
issue.  In  August  there  will  be  two  issues,  in  September 
two,  with  the  probability  of  resuming  weekly  publication 
before  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  mid-monthly  issues  will  contain  articles,  work- 
shop departments,  news,  book  reviews  as  usual.  They 
will  present,  in  fact,  a  telescoping  of  our  regular  serv- 
ice, for  although  the  total  output  for  the  summer  will 
be  somewhat  less  than  usual,  each  issue  will  be  larger 
than  the  regular  weekly.  At  a  season  when  news  is  less 
insistent,  events  in  the  Survey's  field  less  pressing  than 
in  fall  and  winter,  when  many  subscribers  are  traveling 
and  without  a  fixed  address  for  periodicals,  the  plan 
promises  to  meet  their  needs  fairly  adequately. 

We  bespeak  for  it  the  friendly  cooperation  which  in 
many  tight  situations  in  the  past  has  proved  to  be  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  cordial  relations  beween  the 
Survey  and  its  readers. 

The  Survey  will  be  changed  in  no  essential  point  of 
character.  It  merely  meets  an  unusual  and  trying  situa- 
tion by  pulling  in  its  belt  a  notch  and  calling  twice  a 
month  instead  of  four  times. 
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ALMOST  half  the  working  force  in  the  textile  mills  in  Passaic  are 
women.  Though  distinguished  for  its  large  profits,  the  wool  indus- 
try is  equally  known  for  low  wages.  Mothers  of  families  are 
working  in  the  mills  of  Passaic  to  add  to  the  family  income,  working 
at  night  as  well  as  in  the  daytime,  for  New  Jersey  has  no  legislation 
forbidding  night  work  for  women.  What  Miss  Shellabarger  found 
for  the  Survey  (in  spite  of  closed  doors).  Page  463. 
THE  pith  of  the  speech  of  T.  S.  Settle,  Washington  district  repre- 
sentative of  Community  Service,  Inc.,  at  the  New  Orleans  Confer- 
ence of  Sociarl  Work — an  appreciation  of  the  new  mode  of  Southern 
hospitality.     Page  469. 

ADCATRAZ,  another  prison  whose  jailer  is  Uncle  Sam.  More  than 
half  of  the  men  confined  there  come  up  for  violations  of  the  rigid 
rules  and  Mr.  Lane  makes  those  rules  the  text  for  a  keen  analysis  of 
prison  discipline  in  general.  "  Too  often,"  he  says,  "  we  regard  the 
ideal  treatment  of  the  offender  to  be  to  coerce  or  frighten  him  into 
virtue."  A  paper  growing  out  of  field  work  in  which  the  Survey 
had  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Civil  Liberties  Bureau  on  the 
one  hand,  the  War  Department  on  the  other.  Page  470. 
TWO  interpretations  of  the  woods'  wobbly.  One,  page  472,  is  a  bril- 
liant psychological  analysis  by  Rexford  G.  Tugwell,  formerly  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  who  was  sent  by 
the  United  States  government  into  the  forests  of  Washington  to  study 
the  labor  problem,  during  the  difficulties  in  getting  out  lumber  for 
war  purposes;  the  other,  page  474,  by  Ralph  Winstead,  logger  and 
I.  W.  W.,  is  a  spirited,  militant  statement  of  the  ideals  of  his  organi- 
zation, Lumber  Workers'  Industrial  Union,  No.  500,  as  contrasted 
with  the  Loyal  Legion  of  Loggers  and  Lumbermen,  described  by 
Robert  S.  Gill  in  the  Survey  for  May  1. 

THE  American  playground  in  France,  s  'I  vous  plait.  Page  482. 
POLITICS  and  relief  were  entangled  nowhere  in  Red  Cross  work 
to  the  degree  that  they  were  in  Russia.  Raymond  Robins  has  told 
of  that.  What  of  Siberia?  A  first-hand  article  by  T.  J.  Edmonds, 
the  former  Red  Cross  commissioner  there.  Page  484. 
BELGIUM  was  hit  hardest  by  the  war.  It  has  got  to  its  feet 
fastest.  Its  workers,  thousands  of  them,  were  idle  during  the  German 
occupation.  They  are  now  pressing  for  production  and  opposing 
further  reduction  of  hours.  Why?  The  secret  lies  in  a  scheme  of 
workers'  control  which  outstrips  the  British  Whitleys,  according  to 
Henry  de  Man,  of  the  Royal  Belgian  Commission  on  Industrial  Man- 
agement, who  is  now  engaged  in  a  protracted  investigation  of 
American  industrial  methods  on  his  own  behalf.    Page  478. 
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For  the  first  time  we  dare  to  advertise  this  book! 

For  the  first  time  we  can  meet  the  world's  eye  and  say,  come  on  with 
your  orders — no  matter  how  many,  we  are  ready ! 

The  Brass  Check 

A  Study  of  American  Journalism 
By  UPTON  SINCLAIR 

Read  the  record  of  this  book  to  date :*  Published  in  February;  first  edi- 
tion, 23,000  paper-bound  copies,  sold  in  two  weeks.  Second  edition,  21,000 
paper-bound,  sold  before  it  could  be  put  to  press.  Third  edition,  18,000, 
just  ready,  nearly  all  sold;  fourth  edition,  12,000,  printing;  paper  for  fifth 
edition,  110,000,  just  shipped  from  the  mill.  The  third  and  fourth  editions 
are  printed  on  "  number  one  news  ";  the  fifth  will  be  printed  on  a  carload  of 
lightweight  brown  wrapping  paper — all  we  could  get  in  a  hurry! 

The  first  cloth  edition,  16,500  copies,  all  sold;  a  carload  of  paper  for  the 
second  edition,  40,000  copies,  has  just  reached  our  printer — and  so  we  dare  to 
advertise! 

Seventy  thousand  copies  of  a  book  sold  in  four  months — and  published  by 
the  author,  with  no  advertising,  and  only  a  few  scattered  reviews!  What 
this  means  is  that  the  American  people  want  to  know  the  truth  about  their 
newspapers.  They  have  found  the  truth  in  "  The  Brass  Check,"  and  they  are 
calling  for  it  by  telegraph.  Put  these  books  on  your  counter,  and  you  will 
see,  as  one  doctor  wrote  us — "  they  melt  away  like  snow." 

From  the  pastor  of  the  Community  Church,  New  York:  "  I  am  writing  to 
thank  you  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  your  new  book,  '  The  Brass  Check.' 
Although  it  arrived  only  a  few  days  ago,  I  have  already  read  it  through,  every 
word,  and  have  loaned  it  to  one  of  my  colleagues  for  reading.  The  book  is 
tremendous.  I  have  never  read  a  more  strongly  consistent  argument  or  one 
so  formidably  buttressed  by  facts.  You  have  proved  your  case  to  the  handle. 
I  again  take  satisfaction  in  saluting  you  not  only  as  a  great  novelist,  but  as 
the  ablest  pamphleteer  in  America  today.  I  am  already  passing  around  the 
word  in  my  church  and  taking  orders  for  the  book." — John  Haynes  Holmes. 

448  pages.  Single  copy,  paper,  60  cents  postpaid;  three  copies,  $1.50;  ten 
copies,  $4.50.  Single  copy,  cloth,  $1.20  postpaid;  three  copies,  $3.00;  ten 
copies,  $9.00. 


Address  UPTON  SINCLAIR,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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"Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  You  have  all  heard,  I 
am  sure,  about  the  new  national  anthem  now  be- 
coming so  popular  in  many  parts  of  the  country  and 
likely  to  replace  the  one  that  we  have  been  familiar 
with  so  long.  This  new  anthem  has  already  been 
adopted  by  the  state  of  New  York,  the  state  of 
Kentucky,  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  now 
being  voted  on  by  the  state  of  Illinois.  1  am  sure 
that  the  progressive  state  of  Michigan  will  want  to 
follow  the  lead  of  these  other  progressive  states,  and 
so  I  am  going  to  ask  you  all  to  rise  and  join  my 
company  here  in  singing  this  song.  The  tune,  I  am 
sure,  is  familiar  to  you  all,  and  if  you  don't  know  the 
lyrics  please  just  hum  the  melody  so  as  to  show  your 
patriotism  and  your  interest  in  this  great  national 
air.     Rise,  please,     Now,  then,  company: 

"  Hozv  dry  I  am 
"  How  dry  I  am 
"Nobody  knows 
"  How  dry  I  am." 

THIS,  in  a  vaudeville  house.  When  the  curtain  had 
descended  and  the  audience  had  registered  its 
mild  applause  at  the  sally,  I  wondered  what  the 
visiting  troupe  themselves  who  had  just  chanted 
the  refrain  with  so  much  vim  really  thought  about  prohibi- 
tion. The  people  who  listened  to  them  from  across  the  foot- 
lights belonged  to  a  town  which  had  long  been  dry  under  state 
action.  For  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  federal  constitution 
was  amended  they  could  have  sung  that  song  with  perfect 
propriety  to  wet  sister  towns  throughout  the  country.  And 
they  were,  as  a  whole,  contented  with  their  lot;  at  least  they 
had  actually  given  a  majority  for  prohibition  when  the  matter 
had  come  before  them  for  voting.  But  what  about  Kran  and 
Lasalle,  the  gliding  exponents  of  jazz  steps  and  tunes?  What 
did  Joe  Dcrney,  leader  of  five  "  temperamental  women,"  as 
he  called  them,  in  a  wonderful  display  of  clothes  and  coquetry, 
think  of  prohibition?  What  did  Tabor  and  Green,  who 
amused  audiences  nightly  with  a  singing  and  talking  dialogue, 
think?  How  about  Jed  Dooley,  who  jumped  through  ropes 
after  the  fashion  introduced  by  Will  Rogers?    And  what  did 


the  Mirano  brothers,  "  flying  torpedoes,"  who  whirled  about 
the  stage  in  a  tiny  airplane  and  hung  from  flying  trapezes  by 
their  toes,  have  to  say  about  the  Great  Drought?  These  peo- 
ple went  everywhere  and  saw  everything.  To  ordinary  folks 
their  opportunities  for  knowing  life  were  mysterious  and  mani- 
fold.   What  did  they  really  think? 

I  FOUND  them  quite  willing  to  talk  next  day  while  they 
were  waiting  turns  for  the  matinee.  An  appointment  made 
with  Kran  the  night  before  paved  the  way.  Dorney  was  the 
first  to  start  the  argument.  Dorney's  troupe  of  women  re- 
quire him  to  keep  straight  for  long  weeks  at  a  time.  He 
began  by  saying,  "  Mister,  your  paper  wouldn't  print  what  I 
think  about  prohibition."  I  invited  him  to  give  it  a  chance. 
Now,  Dorney  has  a  taste  for  epigram.  He  retired  for  a 
moment,  tossing  a  ball  back  and  forth  with  the  young  girl 
who  acts  as  background  for  Jed  Dooley's  jokes,  and  then  came 
over  and  laid  his  finger  on  my  knee.  "  Prohibition  is  a  good 
thing  for  rich  people  and  fools,"  he  said.  "  It  does  not  pre- 
vent the  rich  people  from  getting  their  booze,  and  it  protects 
the  fool  against  himself."  Kran  liked  that  sentiment.  Kran's 
wheeze,  "  George  Washington  washed  his  country  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson  dried  it,"  always  brings  a  ripple  of  amusement. 
Kran  has  a  smile,  too,  that  must  account  for  half  his  salary. 
His  smile  was  gone  now.  He  said  earnestly:  "  Why  should 
the  rich  man  get  all  the  drink  he  wants  when  the  hod  carrier 
has  to  go  without?  "  This  was  too  much  for  the  toe-hanging 
Mirano  brother.  "  You  talk  as  if  the  hod  carrier  had  told 
you  to  state  his  case  for  him,"  he  said.  "  You  never  spoke  to 
a  hod  carrier  in  your  life.  What  do  you  know  about  what 
he  wants?  " 

The  argument  went  back  and  forth.  It  became  heated. 
I  began  to  wonder  if  some  of  these  good-humored  actors  would 
fly  at  each  others'  throats.  Two  or  three  thought  it  was  a 
farce  to  talk  about  prohibition  because  there  wasn't  any  such 
thing.  They  had  been  all  over  the  country  and  they  knew. 
All  that  was  necessary  when  they  got  into  a  town  was  to 
whisper  to  a  stage  hand,  "Where  can  I  get  a  little  drink?" 
and  the  reservoirs  would  be  opened.  As  for  the  big  cities — 
Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  New  York,  San  Francisco — according 
to  their  stories,  these  were  gushing  rivulets  of  booze.    Dorney 
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undertook  to  guide  any  man  there  around  the  loop  district 
in  Chicago  and  get  him  "  stinking  drunk  "  in  half  an  hour. 
It  was  noticeable  that  whenever  these  men  spoke  of  being 
drunk,  whether  they  were  describing  their  own  condition  or 
that  of  others,  they  said  "  stinking  drunk."  And  they  talked 
of  their  own  intoxication  as  freely  and  objectively  as  they 
did  of  the  intoxication  of  acquaintances. 

LASALLE  did  not  deny  this  charge.  He  admitted  that  an 
actor  can  get  the  stuff  almost  anywhere  if  he  wants  to. 
But  he  said  that  an  actor  wasn't  typical.  Lasalle  has  an  even 
more  winning  smile  than  his  partner,  Kran.  He  is  all  supple- 
ness and  movement  before  an  audience.  His  shiny,  black, 
silken  clothes  make  him  look  like  an  eel;  you  have  a  feeling 
that  he  could  do  anything  with  that  body.  His  face  is  open 
and  frank  and  you  like  him  at  first  sight.  Lasalle  disagreed 
with  Kran  on  the  effects  of  prohibition.  He  lives  in  Chicago 
when  he's  at  home,  in  a  residential  district  on  the  north  side. 
He  said  that  all  the  saloons  were  closed  there  and  that  you 
couldn't  get  a  drink  in  that  neighborhood  now.  He  said  that 
husbands  were  spending  more  time  with  their  wives  and 
children.  He  said  that  children  were  wearing  better  clothes 
and  were  getting  more  food  than  they  used  to;  you  didn't  see 
them  going  about  on  the  street  in  rags,  looking  hungry  and 
emaciated,  as  you  did  before.  He  said  that  families  were 
saving  money.  He  said  that  prohibition  was  a  good  thing, 
not  for  actors  perhaps,  who  were  a  queer  lot,  but  "  for  the 
people  who  come  to  see  actors  perform."  And  they,  he  added, 
are  "  the  typical  folks." 

But  Dorney  was  not  to  be  silenced.  Whenever  he  was 
quiet  for  a  moment  he  was  sure  to  be  making  up  a  new  epi- 
gram. "  Prohibition  makes  the  rich  man  laugh  and  the  poor 
man  cry,"  he  said  at  one  point.  Dorney  had  spent  two  years 
at  a  dental  college  before  he  began  to  entertain  the  public, 
and  he  believed  that  he  knew  something  about  the  human 
body.  He  was  ready  to  prove  to  us  that  alcohol  could  lengthen 
human  life.  No  logical  hurdle  was  too  much  for  him.  He 
was  ready  with  innumerable  names  of  friends  who  were  worse 
off  under  prohibition  than  before.  He  pointed  to  the  reforms 
of  drunkards  brought  about  by  the  Salvation  Army  and  wanted 
to  know  why  prohibition  was  necessary  so  long  as  people  who 
needed  reformation  could  get  it  in  that  way. 

"  One  night,"  he  said,  "  I  was  walking  down  the  street  in 
Brooklyn  and  Jim  Connolly  came  along.  He  had  his  head 
down  and  looked  sick.  I  asked :  '  What's  the  matter,  Jim  ? 
Are  you  drunk?'  '  No,'  he  said,  '  I'm  not  drunk,  but  the 
undertaker  will  be  up  to  get  me  in  the  morning.'  '  What's 
the  matter,'  I  asked,  'are  you  sick?'  '  I  don't  know,'  he  said. 
'  I  just  had  a  drink  and  they  said  it  was  wood  alcohol.  If  it 
was,  the  undertaker  will  be  calling  for  me  before  daylight.' 
It  was  wood  alcohol,  too.  And  at  three  o'clock  that  morning 
the  undertaker  came  and  got  Jim  Connolly."/ 

"  See !"  said  Kran,  as  if  the  last  prop  in  the  argument  for 
prohibition  had  been  snatched  away. 

"  Maybe  you  think  us  girls  haven't  got  something  to  say 
about  this,"  put  in  Emily  Fortune,  whose  conversations  with 
the  orchestra  leader  while  she  is  holding  her  pet  bull-dog  make 
the  audience  feel  as  if  they  know  her  very  well.  "We  ain't 
Puritans  either,  you  know.  Many's  the  time  I've  seen  a  wom- 
an come  onto  the  stage  not  knowing  whether  she  was  singing 
the  beginning  or  the  end  of  her  song.     But  not  any  more.     I 


don't  know  how  it  is  with  you  fall  guys," — she  cast  a  look  at 
her  male  companion — "  but  we  girls  ain't  going  to  pay  sixteen 
dollars  a  quart  for  stuff  that's  likely  to  kill  you  when  you've 
drunk  it;  nor  a  dollar  for  a  cocktail,  either.  And  that  ain't 
all.  The  stage  is  a  better  place  for  women  now  than  it  was 
when  every  other  man  you  met  had  a  breath  and  a  stagger. 
There  ain't  so  much  rough  stuff,  I'm  tellin'  you.  Why,  a  girl 
can  be  a  lady  on  the  stage  now." 

Numerically,  the  debate  was  even.  There  were  four  in 
favor  of  prohibition  and  four  against  it.  Even  Joe  Dorney 
admitted,  however,  that  now  that  prohibition  was  here  and 
likely  to  stay,  the  "  balance  swung  in  its  favor."  And  every- 
one agreed  that  it  was  a  good  thing  that  saloons  were  gone. 
They  agreed,  too,  that  they  were  playing  to  bigger  houses 
than  when  people  spent  their  money  on  drink.  Last  year, 
they  said,  was  the  best  year  in  theater  history,  and  the  man- 
agers would  back  them  up. 

ONE  member  of  the  company  had  not  yet  spoken.  I  had 
noticed  him  sitting  quietly  and  listening  to  the  talk  of  the 
others.  He  seemed  to  be  taking  in  their  points  and  trying  to 
think  in  terms  of  the  words  they  used.  He  was  the  only 
colored  actor  on  the  bill.  To  audiences  he  was  known  as 
Tabor;  his  imitations  of  Italian  opera  singers  showed  real 
talent.  He  relied,  too,  on  good  humor  and  laughter  to  win 
his  crowds,  but  when  I  approached  him  alone  there  was  little 
merriment  in  his  eyes.  "  Boy,"  he  said,  almost  before  I  could 
open  the  conversation,  "  I'm  for  prohibition  with  a  bang.  I'm 
insulted  less  than  I  used  to  be.  Why,  before,  whenever  I'd 
pass  a  saloon,  the  first  thing  a  white  man  coming  out  would 
see  would  be  me.  If  he  had  a  drink  too  much,  he'd  snarl  at 
me  and  call  me  some  dirty  name;  I  had  to  use  all  my  self- 
control  to  keep  out  of  a  fight.  I  used  to  be  afraid  to  go 
around.  I  used  to  always  feel  I  had  to  be  prepared  for  a 
fight.    Now  I  ain't  afraid  no  more. 

"I've  been  insulted  at  times  so  my  blood  boiled.  Once  I 
was  singing  in  a  cabaret  in  Pittsburgh.  A  man  who  was 
going  to  fight  Jefferies  used  to  come  in  there.  People  would 
give  me  money  for  singing.  This  man  wouldn't  give  me 
money  the  way  other  people  would — straight  out  and  decent 
like.  He  would  take  his  dollar  bills  and  spit  on  'em  and 
paste  'em  on  my  face,  over  my  forehead  and  on  my  cheek, 
calling  me  names  while  he  did  it.  It  was  the  booze  in  him; 
he  was  half-drunk  most  of  the  time.  I  used  to  say  in  my 
heart,  when  he  put  those  bills  on  my  face,  '  I  hope  Jefferies 
knocks  you  clean  crazy,  you  white  stiff!'  And  he  did,  too. 
He  knocked  him  out  in  the  second  round. 

"  Once  there  was  two  white  men  in  a  box,  drunk.  They 
hollered  at  me  when  I  came  out  on  the  stage,  singing.  '  Look 
at  the  nigger,'  one  of  'em  said.  I  stopped  my  song  right 
then  and  there  and  said :  '  Gentlemen,  will  you  let  a  nigger 
entertain  you?  If  you  will,  I'm  here  to  do  my  best.'  I  never 
got  such  a  hand;  it  brought  down  the  house.  But  it  wasn't 
easy  to  take  those  things.  And  now  I  don't  have  to.  I  don't 
think  I've  been  insulted,  since  prohibition  came  in. 

"  Why,  look  at  how  good  prohibition  is  for  everybody,"  he 
concluded.  "  Look  at  all  the  little  children  that's  got  better 
clothes  and  are  being  better  tended  now.  Look  at  how  much 
kinder  their  daddies  and  their  mammas  are  to  'em.  Tell  me 
prohibition  ain't  a  good  thing?  Why,  Mister,  it's  God's 
blessing,  and  that's  the  truth." 


The  Shawled  Women  of  Passaic 

By  Eloise  Shellabarger 

PASSAIC  justly  prides  itself  on  the  quality  of  the 
woolen  yarns  and  cloth  it  produces.  Its  goods  rank 
among  the  highest  grade  textiles  on  the  market.  Dur- 
ing the  war  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  testified 
before  a  government  investigating  committee  that  his  mill 
would  scorn  to  make  use  of  shoddy,  even  when  a  certain  per- 
centage of  shoddy  was  allowed  by  the  government  in  stand- 
ard fabrics.  In  mechanical  efficiency  of  production,  in  organ- 
ized cooperation  among  the  mills,  this  textile  center  is  unique. 

With  regard  to  the  human  factor  in  production  and  the 
human  output  or  by-product  of  the  mills,  however,  this  group 
of  manufacturers  has  up  to  this  time  seemed  singularly  care- 
less. If  the  human  factor  is  little  taken  into  account  by  the 
mill  owners,  however,  to  the  outside  observer  of  industrial 
conditions  in  Passaic  there  is  one  dominating  figure  which 
cannot  be  put  out  of  the  mind — the  shawled  woman  worker. 
In  the  streets  of  the  workers'  section,  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings ;  in  the  shops  and  in  the  churches,  the  shawled  figures 
are  ever  present.  They  go  quietly  and  patiently  about  their 
business,  seeking  no  notice  but  inevitably  attracting  it,  espe- 
cially when  the  observer  realizes  that  it  is  these  women  who 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  great  industry  which  is  the  cornerstone 
of  the  community  life.  There  are  more  than  6,500  women 
in  the  woolen  mills,  and  in  the  cotton  mills  there  are  a  thou- 
sand more.  Women  constitute  almost  half  the  working  force 
in  these  mills. 

The  shawled  women  of  Passaic,  with  their  broad  shoes  and 
full-gathered  skirts  that  know  no  change  in  fashion,  are 
young.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  prime  of  life.  They  are  of 
the  recent  immigration,  from  eastern  and  southern  Europe. 
Looking  at  their  sturdy  figures  and  comely  faces  I  smiled  to 
think  that  I  used  to  learn  in  school  that  "  these  recent  immi- 
grants are  of  an  inferior  physical  type."  Such  sturdiness 
seems  out  of  place  in  the  town,  and  when  I  talked  with  the 
priest  of  one  of  the  large  Polish  churches  he  said,  '  Yes,  they 
were  mostly  farmers,  village  people.  An  anthropologist  will 
tell  you  that  their  physical  structure  is  very  good.  And  they 
are  not  so  ignorant — just  because  they  don't  know  English. 
They  know  how  to  till  the  soil,  and  they  could  do  better 
for  themselves  and  for  the  country  on  the  land.  But  their 
idea  is  money.  Here  there  is  always  payday  every  week." 
The  choirmaster  of  one  of  the  large  Russian  churches  said, 
"  You  should  have  seen  them  at  home  on  the  farms  of  Ga- 
licia.  Such  rosy  cheeks!  Here  they  get  pale,  working  in  the 
mills." 

Working  in  the  mills  is  a  matter  of  course  to  the  foreign 
women  of  Passaic.  The  Russian  choirmaster's  wife  was  talk- 
ing about  weddings  in  the  church.     "  Saturday  is  the  great 
day  for  weddings,"  she  said.     "  And    often    the    bride    goes 
back  to  the  mill  on  Monday.    Seems  like  the  men  here  depend 
on  their  wives  working.    It  wasn't  that  way  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  I  came  from.     It  wasn't  that  way  here  so  much  until 
lately.    Lots  of  the  ladies 
used  to  stay  at  home,  but 
now  with  the  high  prices 
and  high  rent  and  every- 
thing— they're  all  in   the 
mills.      Here     the     men 
don't  make  much  in  the 
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mills.  I  have  a  friend  who  makes  $30  to  $35  a  week,  while  her 
husband  only  makes  $23.  How  could  they  live  on  the  $23? 
There  aren't  so  many  weddings  as  there  used  to  be.  There 
are  no  more  foreign  girls  coming  in,  and  most  of  them  are 
married  and  some  have  decided  there's  no  good  in  marrying, 
when  they  have  to  work  in  the  mills  anyhow.  It's  easier  not 
to  be  married." 

At  the  Passaic  Day  Nursery  I  received  some  light  on  the 
problems  of  the  married  women  workers.  The  matron  said, 
"  We  are  always  besieged  by  women  mill  workers  whose 
husbands  are  also  working,  who  want  us  to  care  for  their 
children.  It  is  against  our  rules  to  care  for  children  when 
both  parents  are  working.  But  lately  we  have  begun  to  let 
some  of  these  children  come.  We  can  hardly  refuse  them, 
with  the  cost  of  living  and  rent  so  high,  and  when  the  women 
say  they  simply  can't  get  along  on  just  the  father's  wages. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  new  day  nursery  soon.  The  Gera 
Mills  are  going  to  have  one  right  inside  the  factory." 

There  is  another  way  in  which  the  working  mothers  of 
Passaic  meet  their  problem.  Night  work  in  the  factory  is  a 
privilege  enjoyed  only  by  the  women  of  the  United  States, 
among  all  the  large  industrial  nations.  England  abolished 
night  work  for  women  as  long  ago  as  1847.  In  1906  four- 
teen European  countries  entered  into  a  treaty  whereby  all 
agreed  to  prohibit  night  work  for  women,  on  the  basis  of 
the  practical  consideration  that  they  could  not  afford  to  con- 
tinue a  practice  which  was  weakening  their  motherhood. 
Twelve  states  in  the  United  States  have  laws  forbidding 
women  to  work  at  night  in  certain  occupations.  But  New 
Jersey  has  no  restrictive  legislation  on  the  subject. 

As  to  the  number  of  women  night  workers  in  Passaic  no 
figures  are  available.     One  can  judge  only  by  the  fact  that 


between  six  and  seven  in  the  evening  streams  of  women  may 
be  seen  going  towards  the  mills.  In  the  Botany  Mills  alone 
there  are  500  of  them.  I  stood  at  the  big  iron  gate  one  even- 
ing and  watched  them  entering,  each  with  her  paper  parcel 
of  lunch  under  her  arm.  These  women  were  all  distinctly 
of  the  foreign  type,  and  they  were  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
sturdy,  but  lacked  the  youthfulness  and  zest  that  should  have 
gone  with  their  years. 

Stoical  acceptance  of  their  lot  and  their  work  as 'they  find 
it  seems  a  common  attitude  of  the  women  workers.  The 
usual  answer  to  questions  from  an  outsider  about  their  work 
and  surroundings  in  the  mills  is  a  noncommittal  shrug.  The 
impressions  of  an  investigator  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League,  concerning  working  conditions  in  the  Botany  Mills, 
the  largest  mills  in  Passaic,  in  19 18,  are  given  in  an  article 
entitled  Wage  Earning  Women  in  War  Time,  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Industrial  Hygiene  for  October,  19 19.  This  article 
does  not  name  the  mill,  but  the  general  description  positively 
identifies  it.    Concerning  working  conditions  it  says: 

This  great  plant,  although  clean  and  well  kept,  was  notoriously 
lacking  in  provisions  for  the  welfare  of  its  workers.  Light  and 
ventilation  were  shocking,  many  rooms  lacking  windows  and  de- 
pending for  air  and  light  on  high  skylights.     .    .    . 

Because  of  the  massing  of  machinery  in  large  rooms,  the  noise  was 
deafening,  particularly  in  one  huge  room  filled  with  gilling  and 
combing  machines.  No  seats  were  provided.  The  workers  looked 
beaten  and  crushed  under  the  combined  strain  of  noise,  heat  and 
constant  standing.  Women  at  lunch  time  sat  on  the  floor,  too  ex- 
hausted to  eat  There  was  no  lunch  room.  .  .  .  There  were  no 
dressing  rooms,  and  the  investigator  watched  women  and  girls 
changing  to  their  street  clothes  in  the  workroom.    .     .    . 

This  disregard  of  comfort  and  health  of  the  workers  and  failure 
to  supply  their  most  elementary  needs  contrasted  sharply  with  a 
care  for  the  quality  of  product  and  for  mechanical  efficiency  un- 
equalled elsewhere. 

The  Botany  Mills  are  the  oldest  mills  in  Passaic  and  ac- 
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SLAV   WOMEN   AND  AMERICAN   DAUGHTERS 

The  daughter  cannot  do  the  same  type  of  mill  work  as  the  mother,"  says  a  Passaic  authority  on  the  foreign  worker 


cording  to  the  local  secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C  .i\.,  who  has 
access  to  all  the  woolen  mills,  conditions  there  are  being  some- 
what improved,  and  in  the  newer  mills  they  are  better,  ful- 
filling all  the  requirements  of  the  New  Jersey  factory  laws. 
Work  in  one  of  these  newer  mills,  the  Forstmann  &  Huff- 
man!}, next  largest  after  the  Botany,  was  described  in  the 
Survey  for  August  10,  1918,  by  "  Jessie  Davis,"  who  spent 
a  week  and  a  half  there  as  a  weaver  learner.  What  "  Jessie 
Davis  "  emphasizes  most  is  the  fatigue  of  the  long  day's  stand- 
ing at  the  loom,  which  she  found  almost  unendurable,  al- 
though she  had  been  "  fortified  by  a  summer  of  canoeing 
and  swimming."  The  hardships  due  to  poor  transportation 
in  reaching  the  mills  in  winter  storms  also  stand  out  in  her 
story.  To  sum  up  her  impressions:  Inside  the  factory  she 
was  an  unconsidered,  inefficiently  cared-for  adjunct  to  the 
machinery;  outside,  as  a  mere  mill  hand,  she  was  subject  to 
the  disdain  of  the  townspeople.  I  talked  with  the  employ- 
ment manager  of  the  Forstmann  &  Huffmann  Mills  about 
this  story.  He  was  not  pleased  with  it — he  considered  it  mis- 
leading. However,  he  did  not  mention  any  misstatement  of 
fact.  His  contention  was  that  a  college  bred  woman  was  of 
course  an  entirely  different  sort  of  creature  from  a  mill 
worker  and  that  she  could  not  be  expected  to  endure  the 
constant  standing,  the  noise,  the  hardships  of  the  depths  of 
winter,  to  which  the  mill  women  were  inured  by  custom. 

Concerning  the  character  of  the  work  in  woolen  mills  the 
following  statement  is  made  by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  a  federation  of  manufacturers'  associations,  in 


its  research  report  No.  12,  Hours  of  Work  as  Related  to  Out- 
put and  Health  of  Workers — Wool  Manufacturing: 

In  wool  manufacturing,  as  in  cotton,  most  of  the  heavy  work  is 
done  by  men.  It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow  that  less 
fatigue  is  sustained  by  women.  Indeed,  it  is  often  said  that,  on 
account  of  the  monotonous  noise  of  the  machinery,  and  the  con- 
tinuous standing,  stooping,  and  reaching  required,  the  most  fatiguing 
operations  are  those  where,  as  a  rule,  women  and  girls  are  largely 
employed.  In  many  of  the  operations,  however,  there  are  intervals 
when  the  workers  have  opportunities  for  rest. 

An  interesting  fact  was  contributed  by  a  social  worker  of 
Passaic  who  is  referred  to  as  an  authority  on  the  foreign 
workers.  She  said  that  the  foreign-  and  native-born  women 
are  segregated  in  different  departments  of  the  mills.  "  For 
you  know,"  she  said,  "  it  takes  a  pretty  strong  woman  to  do 
the  work  in  certain  departments.  The  Slav  woman,  as  she 
comes  over  here,  is  very  strong,  but  her  American-born 
daughter  is  not.  Therefore  the  daughter  cannot  do  the  same 
type  of  mill  work  as  the  mother." 

If  there  is  the  decided  deterioration  in  physical  stamina 
from  one  generation  to  another  that  this  statement  would 
indicate,  the  situation  is  significant.  Sociologists  have  warned 
of  the  danger  of  American  physical  standards  being  lowered 
by  the  influx  of  the  "  inferior  races  "  of  southern  Europe.  Is 
it  possible  that  an  opposite  situation  exists;  that  the  physical 
standards  of  southern  European  immigrant  peoples  are  being 
lowered  by  the  subjection  of  the  mothers  to  the  conditions  of 
American  industry? 

The  effects  of  fatigue  in  the  factory  are  no  doubt  aggravated 
by  bad  living  conditions  among  the  mill  workers  of  Passaic. 
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ON  THE  NIGHT  SHIFT 

AT  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  Mrs.  Bulos  was  doing  the 
family  washing.  She  is  a  native  of  Poland  but  as  her 
parents  brought  her  here  as  a  baby  in  arms  she  has  known 
only  America.  Three  small  children  were  about  the  house, 
two  were  at  school,  and  the  oldest  boy,  who  does  night  work 
in  the  mills,  was  out.  The  mother  complained  about  this 
boy,  saying  that  he  spent  his  days  loafing  about  town  and 
was  hard  to  control.  The  family  lived  in  a  tenement  in 
Dundee,  the  workers'  section,  in  four  bare,  uncared  for  rooms 
with  a-  dreary  outlook.  The  halls  and  stairways  were  so 
dark  that  the  visitor's  guide  up  the  stairs,  a  young  boy, 
had  to  light  a  match  to  find  the  way,  after  darting  down 
several  wrong  corridors.  The  only  regret  of  the  family, 
however,  was  that  they  were  going  to  be  forced  to  move 
shortly,  because  the  landlord  was  going  to  make  some 
changes  in  the  house.  In  her  spare  time  the  mother  was 
house-hunting,  and  she  said  the  best  she  could  find  was 
four  rooms  nearby  for  $18  a  month.  She  has  considered 
taking  one  of  the  houses  owned  by  the  Brighton  cotton  mills, 
where  she  could  have  better  air  and  a  bit  of  garden,  but 
now  she  is  doubtful  about  doing  this,  because  "  you  don't 
know  how  steady  the  work  is  going  to  be,  and  they  won't 
let  you  rent  a  house  unless  you  work  in  the  plant." 

Mrs.  Bulos  has  only  been  working  in  the  mills  for  a  year. 
Before  that  she  took  in  washing.  She  went  on  the  night 
shift  because  she  couldn't  learve  the  children  all  day,  and 
the  day  nursery  wouldn't  take  them.  She  went  into  a  nearby 
woolen  mill,  the  New  Jersey  Spinning  Company,  as  a  twister, 
and  received  about  $19  for  five  nights'  work.  She  had  to 
be  on  her  feet  all  night,  except  the  half  hour  at  midnight 
when  the  women  ate  their  lunches,  sitting  anywhere  among 
the  machines.  The  hours  were  8  p.  M.  to  6  a.  m.,  so  that 
she  got  out  too  late  in  the  morning  to  get  breakfast  and 
put  up  lunch  for  her  husband,  who  worked  days  in  the 
Brighton  Mills  on  the  other  side  of  town.  For  that  reason 
she  went  over  to  the  Brighton  Mills  herself,  where  her 
hours  are  from  7:45  p.  m.  to  5  A.  M.  To  reach  the  mill 
she  walks  to  the  postoffice,  a  good  half  mile,  and  gets  a 
bus  from  there.  Now  she  is  able  to  get  home  by  five-thirty 
in  the  morning,  get  breakfast  and  put  up  her  husband's 
lunch,  and  get  the  children  off  to  school.  She  gets  lunch 
for  the  children  at  noon,  and  prepares  the  family  supper 
and  puts  up  her  own  lunch  before  she  goes  back  to  work 
in  the  evening.  Her  work  is  easier  than  at  the  woolen  mill, 
she  does  not  have  so  many  "ends"  to  twist  and  does  not  have 
to  be  on  her  feet  so  constantly.  She  gets  some  sleep  during 
her  three-quarters  of  an  hour  off  at  midnight,  she  usually 
gets  through  work  at  four  in  the  morning  and  sleeps  until 
the  bus  comes  at  5,  and  she  snatches  perhaps  three  hours' 
sleep  at  home  during  the  day.  "  Of  course,  I've  been  run 
down  since  I  worked  at  night,"  she  said  casually,  when 
asked  about  her  health.  "  If  a  person  don't  get  their  night's 
sleep  how  do  they  feel?  It  plays  the  women  out,  they  can't 
stick  to  it  forever.  But  nowadays  you  can't  depend  on  a 
husband's  salary  at  all,  and  where  there's  a  way  there's 
a  will.  ...  I'd  rather  work  in  the  mills  than  keep 
boarders  the  way  so  many  of  them  do.  Eight  people  is 
a-plenty   for  four   rooms,  I   say." 

The  hard-earned  money  of  this  family  goes  for  necessi- 
ties and  not  for  pleasures,  even  for  the  children.  I  happened 
to  meet  Mrs.  Bulos  on  the  street  one  noon,  and  she  summoned 
over  to  me  her  boy  of  12,  who  was  playing  at  the  perennial 
spring  game  of  baseball.  As  he  came  nearer  the  mother's 
quick  eye  lighted  on  the  ball  in  his  hand.  "  Jimmie,  what 
did  you  make  that  ball  of?"  she  said,  seizing  upon  it.  "If 
it  ain't  the  baby's  best  bib!  Take  it  right  out  this  minute!  " 
And  what  Jimmie  ruefully  unravelled  was  indeed  the  baby's 
bib,  bound  with  a  strip  of  rag  into  some  semblance  of  a 
real  baseball. 


Nearly  half  the  total  population  of  the  city  is  crowded  into 
one-sixth  its  area  in  the  workers'  section,  and  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  housing  situation  is  serious.  The  Forstmann 
&  Huffmann  Mills  have  purchased  a  tract  of  land  surrounding 
their  factory  and  are  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  large 
number  of  dwellings.  Some  of  the  other  mills,  among  them 
the  Botany  Mills,  own  a  number  of  houses  which  are  fairly 
attractive  and  which  rent  for  reasonable  sums.  There  are  not 
enough  of  these,  however,  to  affect  the  general  situation.     In 


casual  visits  we  found  a  woman  mill  worker's  family  of  seven 
living  in  three  tiny  rooms,  two  of  which  were  unventilated 
and  pitch  dark.  An  Italian  girl  who  works  in  the  Botany 
Mills  was  living  with  a  large  family  of  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  basement  of  a  tumbledown  frame  house. 

The  effect  of  the  squalor  of  the  Dundee  district  is  heightened 
by  the  proximity  of  the  "  hill "  section  of  Passaic,  which  is  a 
residence  suburb  with  roomy  comfortable  houses  set  in  wide 
lawns.  The  commuters  and  others  who  live  in  these  houses 
are  not  troubled  by  the  sight  of  the  slums,  however,  because, 
on  account  of  the  transportation  arrangements,  they  are  en- 
tirely isolated  from  them.  They  seem  to  be  only  vaguely  con- 
scious of  the  existence  of  the  "  foreign  element "  below  the 
Erie  tracks.  This  foreign  element,  however,  comprises  a 
great  majority  of  the  population,  since  64.8  per  cent  of 
Passaic's  inhabitants  are  foreign-born,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  foreign-born  have  native-born  families. 

A  very  important  factor  in  the  lives  of  the  foreign  women 
outside  the  mill  is  their  religion.  The  churches  of  the  factory 
district  at  once  strike  the  eye.  They  are  larger  and  have  far 
more  architectural  distinction  than  the  churches  on  the  "  hill," 
and  they  have  been  built  by  contributions  from  the  workers. 
The  largest  Greek-Orthodox  church  in  America  is  here,  an 
imposing  structure  of  spires  and  domes.  There  is  a  second 
large  Greek  Catholic  church,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  churches  attended  by  different  nationalities, 
and  a  large  synagogue.  Women  on  their  way  to  the  night's 
work  stop  at  the  church  for  a  moment's  devotion.  As  I 
looked  in  at  one  of  the  smaller  churches  I  saw  a  group  of  five 
shawled  women  kneeling  together  and  carrying  on  an  intoned 
service,  in  which  one  was  the  leader  and  the  others  responded, 
keeping  remarkably  what  seemed  a  difficult  pitch.  Religious 
music  is  a  notable  mode  of  artistic  expression  among  all  the 
foreign  peoples  of  Passaic.  At  a  weekday  service  at  the  Greek 
Orthodox  church  the  full-throated  responses  from  men  and 
women  in  working  clothes  who  filled  the  body  of  the  church 
were  most  impressive. 

The  religion  which  seems  to  afford  the  only  beauty  and 
opportunity  for  artistic  expression  in  the  lives  of  the  shawled 
women  of  Passaic  has  been  transplanted  from  across  the  seas. 
What,  then,  has  America  given  them?  It  has  given  them 
hard  work  in  the  mills  and  dismal  homes.  Why  is  it  that 
they  have  not  the  normal  home  life  which  is  a  part  of  the 
American  standard  of  living? 

Part  of  the  answer  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  1914 
the  average  annual  earnings  of  wool  mill  workers  were  20 
per  cent  below  the  average  for  twenty  leading  industries.  The 
compilation  was  made  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  from  the  most  recent  United  States  Census  of  Manufac- 
tures and  appears  in  their  report  No.  12  previously  referred  to. 
War-time  increases  left  the  wool  mill  workers  worse  off  than 
before  in  comparison  with  workers  in  other  industries,  even 
including  other  branches  of  the  textiles,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  on  War- 
time Changes  in  Wages.  Increases  in  weekly  earnings  between 
September,  1914  and  March,  1919,  for  various  manufacturing 
industries,  are  given  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  Increase 
Boots  & 
Wool  Metals  Cotton    Silk      Shoes  Paper  Rubber  Chemicals 

Males    62         88         71         93         76         76         110         104 

Females    55       125         66       102         60         64  61 

Low  weekly  earnings  are  due  to  irregularity  of  employ- 
ment as  well  as  to  low  rates.  For  the  past  year,  however, 
since  the  slack  season  of  the  early  spring  of  191 9,  employment 
has  been  steady  until  June  of  this  year,  when  fifty  mills  of 
the  American  Woolen  Company,  which  sets  the  pace  for  the 
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industry,  went  on  a  four-day  or  35-hour-a-week  schedule. 
At  Passaic  at  the  present  time  two  mills  are  still  working 
full  time,  one  is  working  four  days  and  a  half  a  week,  and 
three  are  working  four  days. 

The  low  standard  of  earnings  in  the  woolen  industry  has 
made  it  necessary  for  the  wives  and  daughters  of  workers  to 
go  into  the  mills  to  supplement  the  earnings  of  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  the  custom  has  arisen  of  considering  the  family  as 
the  earning  unit  in  the  woolen  industry,  instead  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  wages  are  such  that  the  unmarried  men  and 
women,  the  young  married  couples,  the  families  with  grown 
children,  can  save:  but  there  is  not  a  living  for  a  normal 
family  with  children.     The  women  must  work. 

While  it  has  been  remarkable  for  low  wages,  the  wool  in- 
dustry is  also  distinguished  by  large  profits.  The  Passaic  mills 
for  example,  while  they  were  turning  out  millions  of  yards  of 
olive  drab  shirting  and  melton  cloth  for  the  soldiers  in  France, 
gained  extraordinary  profits.  In  the  six  months  ending  May 
31,  191 8,  the  Botany  Mills'  net  profit  was  $3,769,854.99 — 
more  than  their  entire  capitalization,  $3,600,000.  The  Gera 
Mills,  with  a  capitalization  of  $2,000,000,  gained  a  net  profit 
of  $1,722,324  in  the  year  ending  March  31,  1918.  More 
recent  figures  for  the  profits  of  Passaic  mills  are  not  avail- 
able. However,  since  they,  like  Massachusetts  woolen  mills, 
have  been'  producing  steadily  for  a  favorable  market  since  last 
spring,  their  prosperity  is  probably  comparable  to  that  of  the 
American  Woolen  Company,  which  in  April  of  this  year 
issued  the  best  report  in  its  history,  showing  a  net  profit  of 
$I5,5I3,4I5  t°r  I9I9,  and  which  in  1920,  according  to  evi- 
dence obtained  by  the  United  States  attorney-general,  has 
made  profits  exceeding  those  of  1919  by  300  or  400  per  cent. 

Unionism  is  struggling  for  a  foothold  in  the  wool  industry. 
Unorganized  workers  participated  in  serious  strikes  in 
Lawrence  and  Passaic  in  the  spring  of  1919.  A  new  union, 
the  Amalgamated  Textile  Workers,  came  into  being,  sponsored 
by  the  strong  independent  union  in  the  men's  clothing  trade, 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  and  officered  by  leaders 
in  the  Lawrence  and  Passaic  strikes. 

Since  the  organization  of  this  union  there  have  been  three 
substantial  wage  increases  throughout  the  wool  industry.  In 
April,  1919,  a  15  per  cent  increase  was  granted,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  workers  as  the  fruit  of  the  Lawrence  strike. 
In  December,  1919,  there  was  a  12^  per  cent  raise  following 
a  strike  in  Utica,  New  York.  In  April,  1920,  there  was  an- 
other 15  per  cent  increase  for  New  England  workers,  as  a 
sequel  to  marked  unrest  which  culminated  in  a  strike  at  New 
Bedford,  Mass.  This  latest  general  increase  took  the  form 
in  Passaic  of  a  flat  raise  of  $3  a  week  for  adult  workers  and 
$2  a  week  for  minor  workers.  Nowhere,  as  yet,  has  the  new 
union  gained  recognition  from  woolen  employers. 

In  Passaic,  in  addition  to  absolute  refusal  of  recognition, 
the  organization  has  been  confronted  by  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  city  government  to  prohibit  its  meetings,  through 
the  passage  of  an  ordinance,  modeled  on  that  of  Duquesne,  Pa., 
requiring  permits  for  all  meetings.  Public  opinion,  however, 
stimulated  by  the  attitude  of  newspapers,  public  men  and  the 
Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  Passaic  in  standing  out  for 
free  speech,  convinced  the  city  government  of  its  error,  and 
union  meetings  of  wool  mill  workers  are  now  being  held 
unmolested  in  Passaic.  There  is  still  to  be  reckoned  with, 
however,  the  extra-legal  activities  of  certain  woolen  mills, 
which  have  recently  been  described  in  a  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  on  The 
Problem  of  Adult  Education  in  Passaic,  N.  J.,  as  "  a  most 
unfortunate  type  of  espionage  system  over  the  workers  which 
could  not  help  but  undermine  continually  any  possible  develop- 


MOTHERS  IN  THE  MILLS1 

MRS.  DUMBA  is  a  pale  Polish  woman  who  works  for 
ten  hours  from  7:30  p.  M.  to  5:30  a.  m.  in  the  prepar- 
ing department  of  the  Forstmann-Huffmann  factory.  She 
looks  to  be  about  35.  Perhaps  she  is  younger.  One  cannot 
easily  calculate  the  age  of  a  mill  worker.  At  twenty-five 
she  may  look  wrinkled  and  worn  out. 

It  was  ten-thirty  in  the  morning  when  I  talked  to  Mrs. 
Dumba.  She  was  sunning  herself  against  the  fence  of  her 
yard — the  dismal  mud  flat  which  surrounds  the  workers' 
houses  in  Garfield.  The  two  youngest  of  her  five  children 
were  at  her  feet  grubbing  in  the  red  New  Jersey  sand.  The 
other  three  she  had  dressed,  after  snatching  her  two  hours' 
quota  of  sleep  from  six  to  eight  in  the  morning,  and  had 
sent  them  off  to  school — probably  the  Polish  sisters'  school. 

Now  she  was  up  for  the  day.  There  were  clothes  to 
wash,  meals  to  get,  children  to  look  after,  the  three  rooms 
of  her  home  in  the  cellar  of  a  frame  house  to  keep  clean 
after  a  fashion,  and  water  to  draw  from  the  well  in  the 
backyard  not  one  hundred  feet  from  the  out  house.  For 
although  there  is  running  water  in  the  houses  of  Garfield 
it  is  not  for  the  cellar  tenants. 

"Won't  you  sleep  any  more  today?"  the  interpreter  asked 
Mrs.  Dumba. 

She  laughed,  "  Oh,  there's  no  time  to  sleep." 

"  Don't  you  get  very  tired  ?  " 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders;  what  can  she  do?  She  makes 
$20  [these  stories  were  obtained  in  April]  a  week,  and  her 
husband  averages  about  $40  in  two  weeks  at  the  Dundee 
Lake  dye  house.  And  there  is  a  rent  of  $10  a  month  to  pay 
— and  the  food — and  the  five  children. 

*  *    * 

STANDING  by  Mrs.  Dumba  as  I  talked  to  her  was  a  fair 
young  Polish  woman,  hardly  more  than  a  girl.  She,  too,  I 
learned,  worked  at  night  in  the  Forstmann-Huffmann  mills 
earning  the  usual  $20  wage  of  the  preparing  department. 
Her  husband  brings  home  $22.50  a  week  from  the  dye  house 
of  the  Botany  Mills. 

They  live  with  their  two  little  children  in  a  two-room 
house,  a  dirty  shanty  which  they  rent  from  one  of  the  mill 
foremen  for  $7  a  month. 

Mrs.  Boletska  still  looks  young  and  healthy.     She  laughed 

when  asked  if  she  found  any  time  to  sleep. 

*  *     * 

THE  story  of  their  neighbor  Mrs.  Zoschenka  was  little 
different.  She  is  a  spinner  at  the  Forstmann  &  Huff- 
mann  Mills  where  she  works  ten  hours  a  night  five  nights 
a  week,  averaging  $22  a  week  on  piece  work.  Her  husband 
works  in  the  finishing  department  of  the  Botany  Mills  and 
gets  $22.50  a  week.  Her  four  rooms  are  ill-kept.  There 
are  five  children,  the  oldest  ten  years  old  and  the  youngest 
a  baby  of  three  months  which  is  fed  by  bottle.  Mrs. 
Zoschenka  says  that  she  has  to  work  in  order  to  help  pay  the 
living  expenses,  including  $22  a  month  rent,  and  that  she 
works  at  night  because  the  children  cannot  be  left  alone. 

*  #     * 

MRS.  ZELINKA  is  more  fortunate  than  these  other 
women.  She  also  works  at  night  in  the  preparing 
department  of  the  Forstmann  &  Huffman  Mill  where  she 
earns  $19-$20  a  week.  But  her  husband  also  makes  $23  in 
a  cotton  mill,  her  fifteen-year-old  girl  $15  at  the  Botany 
and  her  boy  of  fourteen  already  gets  $10  in  a  silk  mill. 

The  combined  earnings  of  nearly  $70  a  week  of  these 
four  have  built  for  the  Zelinka  family — mother,  father  and 
five  children — a  comfortable  little  two-story  frame  house, 
with  three  rooms  down  stairs  and  four  above.  It  has  fur- 
nished the  house  with  neat  tables  and  chairs,  carpeted  the 
floors,  decorated  the  walls  with  pictures,  filled  the  cup- 
boards with  bright  china,  and  hung  curtains  at  the  window. 
Moreover,  it  has  put  a  fresh  apron  around  Mrs.  Zelinka's 
ample  waist  and  a  full  smile  of  contentment  on  her  face. 

Mrs.  Zelinka  speaks  English  well.  When  I  asked  her 
why  she  worked  at  night,  she  said  she  had  to,  to  keep  up 
the  house  and  clothe  the  children  properly.  It  is  evident 
that  she  is  one  of  the  most  thrifty  of  the  Polish  workers, 
that  she  has  definitely  pulled  herself  above  the  line  of  sub- 
mersion, and  by  constant  struggle  is  maintaining  her  decent 
standard  of  living. 

1  Interviewed  by  Mary  Senior.  The  names  used  in  these  stories 
are   fictitious. 


ment  of  mutual  trust  and  confidence  among  the  people  of 
Passaic."  Such  conditions  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  mill 
owners'  determination  not  to  recognize  unionism.     An  inter- 
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esting  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  the  largest  woolen 
mill,  the  Botany,  is  still  owned  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, having  been  taken  over  with  other  mills  owned  by 
Germans  in  March,  1918,  by  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  as  alien 
property  custodian.  When,  therefore,  the  Botany  Mills 
stated  in  M^rch,  19 19,  in  a  sign  posted  conspicuously 
at  its  gates,  "  No  union  or  union  shop  committee  will 
be  recognized  by  this  mill,"  the  United  States  govern- 
ment stood  back  of  this  policy.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment also  perforce  stands  back  of  the  espionage  system  of  the 
Industrial  Council  of  Passaic  Wool  Manufacturers. 

Workers,  who  are  forced  to  bargain  individually,  are  faced 
by  an  employers'  association  of  extraordinary  strength  in  this 
Industrial  Council  of  Passaic  Wool  Manufacturers,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Wool  Council.  A  centralized  employ- 
ment office  makes  it  necessary  for  every  applicant  for  a  job 
in  the  woolen  mills  to  obtain  the  official  approval  of  the 
Wool  Council.  "  They're  awful  particular  when  you  go  to 
get  a  job,"  was  a  woman  worker's  way  of  expressing  it.  A 
blacklist  under  such  circumstances  is  most  effective.  To  the 
visitor  who  wishes  to  find  out  anything  about  the  mills  from 
the  employers'  standpoint  the  strength  of  the  Wool  Council 
is  apparent. 

My  own  experience  is  a  case  in  point.    At  two  of  the  large 


milk  where  I  asked  for  information  I  was  referred  to  the 
Wool  Council.  I  went,  accordingly,  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Wool  Council.  I  told  him  that  I  wished  to  visit  the  mills 
to  get  material  for  an  article  in  the  Survey.  The  secretary 
seemed  to  waver  between  a  desire  that  the  production  and 
welfare  features  of  the  mills  should  be  published  abroad  and' 
a  fear  that  my  story  would  not  be  "  constructive."  Notwith- 
standing assurances  that  whatever  I  wrote  would  be  submitted 
to  him  for  the  correction  of  misstatements  of  fact,  in  accordance 
with  the  Survey  custom,  his  final  decision  was  adverse.  I 
was  forced  to  find  out  what  I  could  without  further  assist- 
ance from  the  employers.  What  I  found  was  the  shawled 
women  workers. 

On  the  one  side  are  these  shawled  women,  stolid,  uncom- 
plaining, only  dimly  aware  that  America  has  anything  better 
to  offer  than  the  toilsome  days  and  cheerless  homes  that  they 
know.  On  the  other  side  is  the  Wool  Council,  alert,  efficient, 
organized.  A  new  factor  is  the  Amalgamated  Textile 
Workers'  Union,  which  stands  for  higher  wages,  the  forty- 
four  hour  week,  and  the  abolition  of  night  work  for  women. 
Whether  these  workers  are  to  stay  on  in  an  America  which 
the  employers  have  created  for  them  or  whether  they  are  to 
press  forward  into  a  new  America  in  whose  making  they  will 
have  a  share,  is  a  question  in  the  balance. 


ONE  OF  THE  MILL  POLICE 
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The  South  for  Hospitality 

By  T.  S.  Settle 


DURING  the  war  the  South  carried  on  the  largest 
program  of  community  hospitality  ever  attempted 
in  America.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  South 
entertained  in  its  homes  over  three  million  men 
of  the  army  and  navy  from  the  North,  East,  West  and  South ; 
that  the  mothers  of  the  South  exchanged  letters  with  mothers 
of  the  other  sections  of  the  country;  that  the  northern  boys 
were  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  "  hot  biscuit."  So  well 
did  they  like  the  Southern  menu  that,  judging  from  the  society 
columns  and  marriage  notices  in  southern  papers,  many  of 
them  are  putting  in  a  life  order  for  southern  cooking. 

Let  me  illustrate  some  of  the  community  work  done  in  the 
South  by  selecting  three  rathfcr  typical  cities.  It  is  always 
dangerous  to  single  out  cities.  I  shall  be  fairly  safe  in  select- 
ing as  my  first  example  the  one-time  capital  of  the  South — 
Richmond,  Va.  Last  year  Richmond  had  a  so-called  munici- 
pal recreation  system  with  an  appropriation  of  $7,000.  This 
year  the  citizens  of  Richmond  appeared  before  the  city  council 
and  asked  for  more  money,  with  the  result  that  the  city  coun- 
cil raised  the  appropriation  to  $27,500.  But  the  business  men 
of  Richmond  said  this  was  not  enough  to  provide  adequately 
for  the  leisure  time  of  the  Richmond  people,  so  they  are  now 
raising  $35,000  with  which  to  supplement  the  program  of  the 
municipality.  These  funds  will  give  a  well-rounded  recrea- 
tion program  to  all  the  people  of  the  city.  What  Richmond 
is  doing  is  being  done  in  a  more  or  less  degree  in  Columbia, 
Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  Houston  and 
other  southern  cities. 

The  smaller  cities  are  not  to  be  overlooked,  so  I  select,  as 
my  second  example,  a  little  city  in  Georgia  of  9,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  Rotary  Club  of  that  city  decided  that  playgrounds 
and  community  centers  were  needed.  Realizing  that  man 
was  not  made  to  work  alone,  they  went  to  the  woman's  club 
and  invited  it  to  join  on  the  project.  The  result  was  that 
the  city  government  taxed  itself  to  the  limit  and  bought  a 
tract  of  land  of  ten  acres  at  an  expense  of  $11,000.  This 
tract  was  an  old  homestead,  with  a  comfortable  roomy  home 
with  plenty  of  trees  and  flowers  around  it.  It  was  proposed, 
among  other  uses  for  the  house,  that  the  women's  club  have 
their  headquarters  there,  and  many  thought  the  $1,500  in 
the  women's  club  treasury  should  be  used  in  fixing  up  a  cozy 
home  for  the  women.  But  the  members  of  the  club  voted  in- 
stead to  use  this  money  in  purchasing  playground  apparatus 
for  the  children.  The  Rotarians  were  so  delighted  at  this 
unselfish  action  that  they  gallantly  furnished  the  money  with 
which  to  fix  up  the  house  for  the  ladies. 

My  third  illustration  is  far-reaching.  We  are  told  all  the 
time  that  when  the  church  really  "  hits  its  stride,"  cor- 
rective social  work  will  be  unnecessary,  and  hence  such 
social  workers  will  lose  their  jobs.  Several  years  ago  the 
churches  in  Oklahoma  became  quite  militant  and  put  the 
saloons  out  of  business.  This,  coupled  with  general  prosperity 
and  other  contributive  causes,  brought  about  the  result  that 
the  jail,  which  was  once  overflowing,  had  not  had  any  occu- 
pants for  years.  That  was  hard  on  the  jailer,  the  professional 
social  worker  of  the  place.  And  yet  after  considering  the  mat- 
ter in  all  its  aspects  the  people  of  the  community  took  the 
jailer's  job  away  from  him  and  turned  the  building  into  a 
community  center.  If  you  were  to  go  there  you  would  find 
the  jail  filled  with  the  happy  young  people  of  the  place,  also 
the  civic  and  social  clubs  holding  their  meetings  there.     It 


is  today  the  center  of  the  constructive  life  of  the  community. 

I  say  to  the  social  workers  of  Milwaukee,  Chicr.^o  and 
other  cities  that  have  recently  gone  dry:  Better  take  a  tip 
from  Oklahoma,  and  during  your  spare  hours  be  studying 
community  center  work,  playgrounds,  esthetic  dancing  and 
kindred  subjects. 

Another  movement  in  the  South  is  that  for  physical  edu- 
cation for  the  children.  The  South  is  determined  that  every 
one  of  its  six  million  school  children  shall  have  physical  ex- 
aminations and  shall  be  brought  up  to  par  physically  by  a 
daily  program  of  physical  exercises  and  wholesome  play.  The 
vision  they  have  before  them  is  six  million  school  children 
scattered  over  the  grassy  school-yards  and  fields  of  the  South, 
in  daily  happy,  exhilarating  play. 

Within  recent  months  the  legislatures  of  Mississippi,  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia  have  passed  such  physical  education  laws. 
The  revised  education  code  passed  by  the  Alabama  legisla- 
ture makes  a  similar  provision  for  physical  education  for  that 
state  and  the  system  has  already  been  inaugurated.  It  might 
be  added  that  the  Virginia  law  carried  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000,  probably  the  largest  per  capita  initial  appropriation 
of  any  of  the  fifteen  states  that  have  passed  similar  laws. 

In  no  part  of  America  do  the  social  workers  labor  so  hap- 
pily together  as  in  the  South.  One  reason  is  that  they  have  a 
great  big  task  to  do,  that  social  work  is  still  young  here  and 
that  they  have  plenty  of  "  elbow  room."  You  could  drop  all 
of  New  England  into  Mississippi,  and  as  for  Texas,  you 
could  drop  in  everything  east  of  the  Ohio  river  and  north  of 
the  Mason-Dixon  line. 

Looking  to  the  future,  we  are  convinced  that  the  South 
is  coming  into  a  golden  age,  not  only  in  the  development  of 
its  material  resources  but  also  in  social  work.  One  reason 
is  that  we  have  at  last  the  vision  and  the  knowledge  that 
the  people  in  the  South  are  a  rich  people;  that  theory  went 
abroad  through  the  South  and  continued  long  after  it  had 
outgrown  its  poverty.  Many  times  have  we  said  to  southern 
cities,  "  Why  do  you  not  have  playgrounds,  parks,  better  jails, 
as  they  have  in  a  dozen  cities  in  Michigan  of  this  size?" 
Their  answer  frequently  was  "  They  are  rich  up  there,  and  we 
are  poor  down  here."  And  yet  the  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erties, the  bank  clearings  per  capita  wealth  showed  that  the 
southern  cities  were  frequently  more  prosperous  than  the 
Michigan  cities.  They  had  got  into  the  habit  of  consider- 
ing themselves  poor  and  could  not  believe  they  had  such  re- 
sources. 

Then  came  the  war  with  its  many  drives.  The  first  drive, 
fortunately,  was  for  the  Red  Cross.  That  appealed  to  the 
South  because  the  South  had  also  suffered,  so  they  gave,  and 
gave  most  generously.  Then  the  government  needed  money, 
so  they  found  they  could  subscribe  to  the  Liberty  Loan.  The 
last  drive  before  the  armistice  was  signed  was  the  United 
War  Work  Drive.  By  this  time  the  South  had  so  awakened 
to  its  financial  power  that  the  two  divisions  headed  up  in 
New  Orleans  and  Atlanta  took  the  lead  over  all  the  other 
divisions  in  the  country.     They  went  over  first  and  farthest. 

YES,  the  South  has  found  out  that  it  is  rich,  that  it  has 
money  for  decent  jails,  public  health  activities,  play- 
grounds, better  schools,  community  centers,  a  rich  and  full 
community  life.  That  discovery  fills  us  with  optimism  as  to 
the  future  of  the  social  work  of  the  South. 
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Alcatraz 

By  JVinthrop  D.  Lane 


IN  the  majestic  harbor  of  San  Francisco  a  small  island 
raises  its  rocky  sides  above  the  water.  Its  high  crest  and 
jagged  slopes  are  surmounted  by  white  buildings,  which 
gleam  in  the  sunlight  and  afford  a  brilliant  contrast  to 
the  purple  shadows  and  blue  distances  of  the  bay.  To  the 
traveler  from  another  country  the  island  as  seen  from  an  in- 
coming steamer  may  well  recall  the  glistening  palace  of  Sche- 
herazade's tale,  or  one  of  those  abodes  of  emperors  that  he  has 
left  behind  in  the  old  world;  or  it  may  suggest  some  practical 
embodiment  of  the  civilization  that  he  is  approaching — a  great 
university,  perhaps,  or  a  museum  or  an  observatory. 

In  truth,  it  is  none  of  these  things.  It  is  a  prison.  To  this 
place  men  are  sent  for  punishment.  The  United  States  has 
here  built  the  Pacific  branch  of  its  Disciplinary  Barracks,  its 
place  for  confining  military  offenders.  Behind  the  outward 
brilliance  of  those  walls,  shining  from  the  most  imposing  site 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  men  live  in  the  grip  of  a  severe  discipline. 
Their  days  are  spent  in  a  monotony  of  labor  and  their  life 
creeps  forward  under  an  autocracy  of  petty  rule.  The  regula- 
tions to  which  they  are  subjected  leave  them  little  opportunity 
for  initiative,  choice,  judgment  or  responsibility.  From  the 
moment  they  arise  in  the  morning  until  they  go  to  bed  at  night 
they  have  little  control  over  their  own  lives.  They  are  auto- 
matons. The  island  is  a  death-house  for  the  hopes  and  ambi- 
tions of  many  whose  mistakes  or  misconduct  have  sent  them 
there. 

The  purpose  of  the  Disciplinary  Barracks  is  to  restore  to 
the  colors  men  who  have  committed  serious  military  offenses. 
It  is  a  place  of  both  punishment  and  opportunity.  A  system  of 
military  education  and  probation  in  the  prison  makes  the  res- 
toration of  some  of  the  men  there  possible.  This  system  seeks 
the  release  of  men  by  placing  selected  individuals  in  a  discipli- 
nary battalion,  which  enjoys  certain  privileges  and  military 
instruction.  The  use  of  the  disciplinary  battalion  in  military 
persons  in  this  country  has  already  been  described  in  the 
Survey.  [Fort  Leavenworth,  in  the  issue  for  July  5,  1919.] 
At  Alcatraz  Island  this  system  is  not  as  intelligently  run  as 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  because  there  the  administrative  staff  is 
more  bound  by  routine  and  because  until  recently  the  prison 
has  not  been  interested  in  men's  differences  and  in  their  individ- 
ual personalities  and  traits.  There  are  also  the  forms  of  gen- 
eral education  and  vocational  training.  These,  too,  suffer 
from  administrative  sloth  and  ineffectiveness.  Nevertheless, 
some  men  do  regain  their  military  status  by  "  good  conduct  " 
and  adherence  to  rule.  Others  undoubtedly  leave  the  prison 
for  civil  life  without  any  noticeable  injury  from  their  confine- 
ment. 

Here  I  shall  limit  myself  to  a  single  but  important  aspect 
of  conditions  at  the  Alcatraz  barracks.  I  shall  discuss  the  nature 
and  effect  of  the  rules  that  govern  life  there.  This  has  the 
advantage  of  dealing  with  a  condition  that  is  general  in  our 
prisons.  We  build  prisons  in  this  country  upon  the  notion 
that  all  criminals  come  to  their  cell  doors  equal,  or  at  least 
that  they  require  the  same  kind  of  disciplinary  control.  We 
regard  the  ideal  treatment  of  the  offender  to  be  to  coerce  or 
frighten  him  into  virtue.  Consequently,  we  establish  what 
may  be  called  reformation  through  misery.  We  make  the 
prisoner  as  uncomfortable  as  possible,  and  then  we  try  to  make 
every  prisoner  uncomfortable  in  the  same  way.  We  enforce 
a  mass  suffering.  Of  course,  there  are  wardens  of  prisons  who 
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do  not  accept  this  view,  but  too  often  their  efforts  are  set  at 
naught  by  the  conditions  under  which  they  work. 

A  new  commandant  —  Col.  J.  B.  McDonald  —  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Alcatraz  prison  since  my  visit  there  some 
months  ago  and  some  changes  for  the  better  have  been  made. 
The  matters  of  which  I  shall  write,  however,  are  little  altered. 
Minor  improvements  come  and  go  in  prison  discipline,  but  the 
underlying  spirit  and  purpose  do  not  greatly  change. 

The  rules  governing  conduct  at  Alcatraz  are  fairly  minute. 
They  are  numerous  and  rigid  enough  to  cause  constant  annoy- 
ance and  irritation.  They  define  not  only  the  acts  that  may 
be  engaged  in,  but  the  manner  imwhich  those  acts  must  be  per- 
formed. For  example,  they  prohibit  talking  during  working 
hours  or  from  cell  to  cell — indeed  at  any  time  except  during 
meals,  a  concession  recently  granted.  They  prohibit  smoking 
except  during  brief  intermissions  twice  a  day.  They  limit  the 
number  of  letters  that  a  prisoner  may  write.  They  carefully 
prescribe  the  manner  in  which  men  shall  accost  officers  and 
guards,  compelling  them  to  stand  a  stated  distance  away  and 
never  to  talk  hurriedly.  They  define  the  manner  in  which  the 
prisoner  shall  enter  the  dining  room  and  what  he  may  and  may 
not  do  while  there,  even  down  to  the  amount  of  food  he  may 
leave  upon  his  plate  and  the  arrangement  of  his  utensils  upon 
leaving.  They  describe  the  position  in  which  his  bed-clothing 
must  be  left  in  the  morning.  They  bar  lead  pencils  from  the 
cells,  though  many  prisoners  would  be  glad  to  use  pencils  in 
study. 

The  following  rule  was  prominently  posted  on  the  bulletin 

board  at  the  time  of  my  visit : 

Beginning  this  date,  the  practice  of  leaning  against  walls  in  bar- 
racks will  not  be  tolerated.  Severe  punishment  will  be  inflicted  on 
anyone  so  offending. 

I  asked  a  guard  why  leaning  against  the  wall  was  so  seri- 
ous. "  Well,  you  see,"  he  said,  "  it's  this  way.  When  a  man 
leans  against  the  wall  like  this  " — the  guard  suited  action  to 
the  word — "  he's  likely  to  lift  his  foot  up  and  put  the  sole  of 
his  shoe  against  the  wall — this  way.  That  makes  the  wall 
dirty.     So  we  cut  it  out." 

When  this  order  was  issued  the  walls  were  white.  The 
fact  that  since  then  the  walls  had  been  painted  green,  and 
that  there  was  no  longer  the  same  danger  of  the  smudge  made 
by  the  foot  showing,  had  made  no  difference.  Nor  was  this 
all.  Prisoners  standing  in  line  to  see  the  doctor  had  appar- 
ently not  thought  that  the  order  was  intended  for  them,  and 
they  had  continued  to  lean  against  the  wall  each  morning 
while  awaiting  their  turns.  Four  days  later,  therefore,  this 
order  was  issued : 

Beginning  this  date,  the  practice  of  leaning  against  walls  while 
going  on  sick  report  and  while  at  hospital  is  strictly  prohibited. 
Severe  punishment  will  be  dealt  out  to  those  offending. 

Now,  of  course,  no  one  would  contend  that  a  prison,  or  any 
other  place  where  people  are  kept  so  closely  together,  can  be 
conducted  without  rules.  The  question,  however,  is  whether 
the  rules  laid  down  serve  a  useful  or  harmful  purpose.  So  long 
as  our  prisons  are  conducted  with  the  idea  that  men  who  have 
broken  the  laws  are  dangerous  animals  and  must  be  held  in 
virtual  subjection,  lest  they  mingle  too  freely  together  and 
conspire  to  overthrow  authority,  many  rules  that  would  be 
otherwise  quite  useless  will  doubtless  have  to  be  enforced.  But 
that  is  not  the  question  that  I  am  considering.  I  am  consider- 
ing what  effect  these  rules  have  upon  the  men.  Do  they  make 
the  men  better  or  do  they  not?  . 
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No  body  of  prisoners  ever  lived  up  to  such  a  strict  regime 
as  I  have  described.  They  violate  the  rules  all  the  time.  Some- 
times they  violate  them  openly,  sometimes  secretly.  The  im- 
portant thing  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  is  that  the  rules  may 
be  enfoiced  at  any  time.  One  of  the  worst  effects  of  such  reg- 
ulations as  these  is  that  they  may  be  used  at  any  moment  by 
the  guards  as  a  powerful  weapon  of  abuse.  With  these  rules 
to  fall  back  on,  the  guard  can  make  life  tolerable  or  miserable 
for  a  prisoner  at  pleasure.  If  he  acquires  a  dislike  for  a  par- 
ticular man,  he  can  hale  that  man  before  the  executive  officer 
for  every  petty  offense.  If  he  wants  to  make  a  record  for 
vigilance  in  the  eyes  of  his  superior  officers,  he  can  insist  upon 
obedience  to  the  letter.  All  of  this  is  so  well  understood  by 
both  prisoners  and  guards  that  the  familiar  practice  of  "  rid- 
ing "  a  prisoner,  by  which  is  meant  persistently  finding  fault 
with  him  and  bringing  him  to  trial,  passes  almost  without  com- 
ment in  our  prisons. 

Another  effect  of  these  rules  is  even  more  important.  That 
is  the  actual  repression  of  men.  Although  no  system  of  this 
sort  can  be  fully  enforced,  it  can  be  enforced  sufficiently  to 
achieve  its  main  objects,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  "  dis- 
cipline," the  securing  of  uniformity  in  the  behavior  of  prisoners, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  actual  attention  to  administration  re- 
quired of  the  officers.  As  a  consequence  of  enforcement  to  this 
extent,  men  have  many  normal  avenues  of  expression  cut  off 
from  them.  They  are  driven  in  upon  themselves  and  lose  the 
very  faculty  of  behaving  like  social  beings.  Initiative,  choice, 
the  power  of  judgment  and  of  assuming  responsibility  are  all 
so  curtailed  as  to  render  them  more  like  machines  than  persons; 
they  lose  individuality  and  the  sense  of  self-support.  A  valu- 
able analysis  of  the  real  effect  upon  the  prisoner's  personality 
of  such  discipline  as  has  been  here  described  is  still  to  be  made. 
Probably  it  could  be  done  best  by  a  prisoner  himself.  Some 
elements  in  this  effect  have  been  pointed  out  by  Frank  Tannen- 
baum — a  young  man  who  spent  a  year  on  Blackwell's  Island, 
New  York,  and  is  now  a  graduate  student  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity— in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April.  All  that  those 
who  have  not  been  prisoners  can  do  is  to  see  the  general  effect. 

An  incident  at  which  I  was  present  at  Alcatraz  vill  illus- 
trate the  temper  of  that  prison.  Two  prisoners  were  brought 
in  to  the  executive  officer  for  misconduct  while  I  was  sitting 
in  his  office.  One  of  these  men  had  been  found  in  the  other's 
cell.  He  said  that  he  had  gone  there  to  borrow  a  book.  No 
testimony  was  presented  to  show  that  this  was  not  his  purpose. 
The  executive  officer  sharply  reprimanded  him  and  told  him 
that  he  had  violated  a  rule.  The  man  was  deprived  of  his 
next  two  Sunday  dinners  for  punishment.  His  companion 
was  given  the  same  penalty.  Now,  neither  of  these  men  had 
been  guilty  of  any  intrinsicly  bad  conduct.  The  act  for  which 
they  were  punished  was  not  an  anti-social  act ;  it  was  not  even 
harmful  to  the  administration  of  the  prison.  On  the  contrary, 
it  might  have  been  of  the  greatest  usefulness  to  them  and  to 
those  over  them.  In  the  world  outside,  borrowing  a  book — 
provided  the  borrower  has  honorable  intentions — is  considered 
a  praiseworthy  act;  not  a  few  people  have  got  their  starts  in 
life,  or  have  first  felt  the  stirring  of  ambition  within  them, 
through  the  assistance  gained  from  a  borrowed  book.  But 
these  men  had  violated  a  rule.  Because  the  prison  authorities 
had  said  that  no  prisoner  could  go  into  another  prisoner's  cell, 
these  men  were  compelled  to  refrain  from  an  act  of  social 
importance.  They  were  punished  by  being  made  to  forego  the 
one  thing  that  made  the  dreary  life  of  the  week-end  tolerable. 

Now,  how  does  this  system  work  out  in  practice?  On  April 
17,  1918,  William  Dart  became  a  prisoner  at  Alcatraz.  He 
was  twenty-one  years  old  and  had  been  in  training  at  Camp 
Fremont  when  he  deserted  from  the  army.     Nine  days  after 


THE  VIEW  OF  THE  WAR 
DEPARTMENT 

rPHE  real  purpose  of  the  Disciplinary  Barracks  [is]  the 
■*•  restoration  to  the  colors  of  men  who  have  committed 
serious  military  offense,  .  .  .  the  secondary  purposes,  edu- 
cational  and  vocational   training. 

The  Pacific  Branch,  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks, 
is  not  "  a  death  house  for  the  hopes  of  many  whose  mistakes 
or  misconduct  have  sent  them  there."  The  gateway  of  oppor- 
tunity is  open  to  every  prisoner — restoration,  education,  vo- 
cation. Any  prisoner  may,  on  leaving  the  prison,  feel  that 
he,  by  his  own  efforts  while  confined  and  by  utilizing  the 
opportunities  open  to  him,  has  made  of  himself  a  better  man 
and  a  better  citizen  than  he  was  when  he  entered  the 
institution. 

Disciplinary  Barracks  discipline  is  and  must  be  rigid. 
The  rules  are  not  the  whim  or  caprice  of  individuals.  They 
represent  experience.  It  is  denied  that  there  is  a  connivance 
upon  the  part  of  the  officials  at  the  Disciplinary  Barracks  in 
the  non-enforcement  of  the  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  same.  It  is  further  denied  that  prisoners  are  unjustly 
or  unfairly  treated  through  the  personal  animosity  or  hatred 
of  some  particular  guard.  While  men  are  men,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  basic  things  of  human  nature  can  be 
entirely  eliminated,  nor  that  a  guard  will  stand  the  occa- 
sional discourteous,  disrespectful  or  abusive  word  of  some 
prisoner  without  a  feeling  of  animosity.  Such  cases  must 
be  rare  under  the  guidance  of  a  commandant  ripe  in  years 
and  experience,  and  guided  as  the  present  commandant  is 
by  feelings  of  deep  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  and  by  a 
noble  desire  to  give  each  prisoner  every  opportunity  for 
restoration  to  an  honorable  status  as  a  soldier,  a  better  edu- 
cation, and  as  much  vocational  training  as  his  time  in  con- 
finement permits. 

Julius  A.  Penn, 
Adjutant  General. 

Washington. 


his  arrival  he  was  tried  for  his  first  violation  of  rule.  The 
charge  was  that  "  his  bed  was  not  properly  made  up;"  for  this 
he  was  deprived  of  several  meals,  the  number  not  being  speci- 
fied on  his  punishment  sheet.  On  May  22  Dart  committed  his 
second  offence.     From  then  on  his  punishment  record  ran: 

May  22.  Offense:  Talking  across  the  aisle  to  10,481.  Punishment: 
Loss  of  three  Sunday  dinners. 

May  23.  Offense:  Shouting  in,  a  very  loud  voice  after  being 
warned  not  to  do  so.  Punishment:  Loss  of  five  Sunday  dinners. 
[For  the  next  two  months  now  Dart  would  eat  no  Sunday  dinner.] 

May  26.  Offense:  Talking  across  corridor  to  10,481  without  per- 
mission.   Punishment:  Loss  of  four  consecutive  meals. 

May  31.  Offense:  Talking  across  corridor  to  10,481.  Punishment: 
Loss  of  four  meals. 

June  5.  Offense:  Carelessly  spilling  paint  on  stairway.  Punish- 
ment: Reprimand. 

June  22.  Offense:  Smoking  in  ranks  at  reveille.  Punishment: 
Loss  of  two  meals. 

August  21.  Offense:  Out  of  cell  talking  across  tier  to  another 
prisoner.     Punishment:  Loss  of  one  Sunday  dinner. 

August  30.  Offense:  Spilling  the  contents  of  a  dish  on  the  floor  while 
leaving  mess  hall;  also  leaving  cell  without  permission.  Punish- 
ment: Loss  of  two  entertainments    (weekly  movie  shows). 

September  3.  Offense:  Writing  an  unauthorized  letter  to  his 
mother.  Punishment:  Summary  court  martial  and  one  month  added 
to  his  sentence. 

September  8.  Offense:  Talking  and  making  signs  to  other  prison- 
ers across  the  tier.  Punishment:  Loss  of  ten  days'  "good  conduct" 
time. 

Here  is  a  record  of  eleven  offenses  committed  within  fifteen 
weeks.  Apparently  punishment  did  not  have  a  deterrent  effect 
upon  Dart;  else  why  did  his  violations  continue?  Especially 
important  is  the  fact  that  not  one  of  these  offenses  in- 
volved the  exercise  of  what  may  properly  be  called  an  anti- 
social impulse,  except  possibly  smoking  at  reveille.  Of  the 
other  ten,  seven  were  harmless  indulgences  of  perfectly  normal 
desires:  talking  (five  times),  shouting,  and  writing  a  letter 
home.     The  remaining  three  were  merely  acts  of  oversight 
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such  as  anybody  might  commit  any  day  of  his  life.  The  only 
thing  that  made  these  offenses  was  the  fact  that  there  happened 
to  be  rules  against  them.  Yet  Dart  was  haled  before  the 
prison  court  eleven  times  in  quick  succession,  was  deprived  of 
more  than  twenty  meals,  was  reprimanded,  was  compelled  to 
stay  away  from  two  weekly  entertainments,  suffered  the  addi- 
tion of  a  month  to  his  sentence,  and  lost  ten  days  "  good  con- 
duct time."  Did  Dart's  respect  for  the  prison  flourish  under 
this  treatment?  It  is  not  likely.  Did  he  become  convinced 
that  the  institution  was  trying  to  do  its  best  for  him?  One 
can  hardly  imagine  it.  Was  he,  somehow,  forming  habits  of 
obedience  to  law  and  to  constituted  authority?  The  record 
speaks  for  itself. 

This  instance  is  not  exceptional.  I  asked  a  clerk  in  charge 
of  the  disciplinary  records  how  many  prisoners  were  ordinarily 
tried  for  violations  of  rule. 

"  More  than  half,"  he  answered. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  more  than  half  find  it  impossible  to  obey 
the  rules  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  are  punished  ?  " 

"  Yes.  It  isn't  often  that  they're  tried  and  not  found  guilty. 
Of  course,  some  are  brought  up  only  once  or  twice,  and  some 
many  times.  A  few  go  through  without  trial,  but  they're  the 
exceptions." 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  town  or  city  in  the  world  at 
large  in  which,  say,  two  out  of  every  three  citizens  were  law- 
breakers? Would  we  not  suspect  that  the  law-making  body 
had  gone  crazy,  or  that  the  community  had  attempted  to  clamp 
down  upon  itself  a  standard  of  conduct  too  harsh  for  human 
frailty?  That  is  what  is  taking  place  in  Alcatraz  prison  and 
in  other  prisons  today.  In  order  to  make  men  feel  that  they 
are  being  punished  for  their  crimes,  in  order  to  deprive  them 
of  the  pleasures  and  freedom  which  they  previously  enjoyed, 


they  are  subjected  to  a  set  of  rules  so  rigid  that  more  than  half 
of  them  become  offenders  within  the  prison.  We  talk  of  recidi- 
vism among  ex-convicts;  we  lament  that  so  many  men  return 
to  prison  a  second,  a  third  and  a  fourth  time.  What  else  is 
to  be  expected?  Are  we  not  causing  recidivism  by  our  treat- 
ment? What  can  be  produced  by  repeated  law-breaking  but 
the  habit  of  law-breaking?  How  shall  prisoners  go  straight 
outside  prison,  if  we  deliberately  make  it  impossible  for  them 
to  go  straight  inside? 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  prisoners  do  not  understand 
these  things.  They  may  not  analyze  them  dispassionately,  but 
they  grasp  the  underlying  significance  of  them  and  they  resent 
fiercely  the  stupidity  of  their  treatment.  I  talked  to  a  group 
of  men  in  the  barber  shop  of  the  Alcatraz  prison;  none  but 
prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  myself,  was  present.  I  won- 
dered what  attitude  of  mind  their  experience  had  produced. 
We  talked  about  the  repressive  discipline  and  the  frequency  of 
punishment.  The  men  dwelt  upon  the  power  of  the  guards 
and  the  fate  in  store  for  any  against  whom  the  guards  formed 
a  grudge.  Some  flushed  with  anger;  others  turned  white. 
One  man  pushed  his  face  up  close  to  mine  and  said: 

"  How  would  you  feel  after  spending  a  few  years  in  a  place 
like  this  where  every  time  you  turn  around  you  break  some 
rule?  ...  If  your  whole  day  was  spent  doing  what 
others  told  you  to  do  and  if  all  they  thought  was  how  much 
work  they  could  get  out  of  you?  How  would  you  feel  if 
the  guards  looked  upon  you  as  scum  " — his  voice  raised — 
"  and  if  they  clapped  a  club  to  your  head  every  time  you 
looked  cross-eyed!  And  this  is  what  they  call  reformation. 
Hell,  don't  I  know  'em?  They  don't  give  a  damn  whether 
you  live  or  die." 

Just  as  I  was  about  to  reply,  he  continued :  "  I  know  what 
you'd  do.  You'd  raise  hell  when  you  get  out;  that's  what 
you'd  do.     And  take  it  from  me,  so  will  I !  " 


The  Casual  of  the  Woods 

By  Rex  ford  G.  Tugwell 


GENTRALIA,  properly  regarded,  was  a  supremely 
logical  climax  of  economic  and  psychic  forces  weav- 
ing and  playing  in  and  about  the  men  and  the  for- 
ests of  the  far  Northwest.  The  denouement  shocked 
the  nation.  But  that  was  because  the  nation  has  not  under- 
stood the  primitive,  dangerous  flames  of  passion  that  have  been 
breaking  sporadically  here  and  there  through  the  glazed  sur- 
face of  public  opinion.  As  volcanic  peaks,  intermittently 
erupting,  warn  us  of  explosive,  little-known  forces  under  the 
cool  crust  of  our  earth,  so  Everett,  Bisbee,  Butte,  Colorado, 
Centralia,  warn  us  of  even  less  understood  and  more  terrible 
explosive  materials  beneath  the  crust  of  human  nature. 

To  understand  we  must  first  examine  the  man.  Picture  a 
bent  and,  to  me,  a  rather  pathetic  figure,  plodding  along  a 
woods-trail  in  the  astonishing  Northwest  forest,  whose  trees, 
fifty  feet  up,  have  a  diameter  greater  than  that  of  the  tables 
in  our  dining  rooms.  Perhaps  he  drags  along  a  frayed  old 
imitation-leather  suit-case ;  more  likely  everything  in  the  world 
he  can  call  his  own  is  wrapped  in  a  filthy  blanket-roll  that 
hangs  upon  his  back.  His  eyes  are  dull  and  reddened;  his 
joints  are  stiff  with  the  rheumatism  almost  universal  in  the 
wettest  climate  in  the  world;  his  teeth  are  rotting;  he  is 
racked  with  strange  diseases  and  tortured  by  unrealized  dreams 
that  haunt  his  soul. 

The  blanket-stiff  is  a  man  without  a  home,  who,  since  child- 


hood and  perhaps  not  then,  has  never  known  a  woman's  kind- 
ness, a  child's  love.  The  void  of  his  atrophied  affections  is 
filled  with  a  resentful  despair  and  a  bitterness  against  the 
society  that  self-righteously  cast  him  out.  He  has  one  touch 
with  dreams  and  beauty  and  light — one  only,  the  wobbly 
vision.  He  has  one  tie  to  bind  him  to  his  fellow  man — 
the  red  card  of  the  wobbly.  He  has  one  home  in  all  the  land 
— the  bare  and  comfortless  wobbly  hall  in  the  wooden-shack 
towns  of  the  coast,  and  there  is  one  time  in  his  resentful, 
nonresistant  life  where  he  will  turn  and  fight  like  a  des- 
perate animal — when  all  at  once  the  vision,  the  tie  of  pal-ship 
and  the  wobbly  home  are  made  outlaw  and  suppressed. 

Wherever  was  conceived  the  plan  of  outlawing  the  I.  W. 
W.,  it  has  been  carried  out  with  a  pitiless  unrestraint,  and 
the  reign  of  terror  has  spread  like  a  fire  in  the  forest.  Every- 
one's hand  is  against  the  wobbly — the  craft  union  because  the 
I.  W.  W.  membership  grows  at  its  expense,  the  employer 
because  outlawry  offers  a  new  and  keen-edged  weapon  in  a  war 
that  is  old  to  him,  the  government  because  on  the  surface  the 
I.  W.  W.  is  subversive  of  peace  and  order  in  industry.  The 
result  has  been  exactly  the  result  of  other  historical  suppres- 
sions. The  I.  W.  W.  has  grown  until  its  organization  in- 
cludes an  estimated  90  per  cent  of  the  woodsmen.  The  I. 
W.  W.  problem  is  the  labor  problem  of  the  lumbering  indus- 
try and  the  only  problem. 
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The  Woods 
Graceful,  majestic  beyond  belief,  and  beautiful  with  a 
weathered,  timeless  beauty,  the  boles  of  the  firs  and  spruces 
rise.  One  who  with  any  casualness  can  go  for  the  first  time 
into  the  big  woods,  could  walk  as  casually  into  and  out  of 
Notre  Dame.  Indeed  they  are  like  a  vast  cathedral.  There 
is  little  underbrush,  perhaps  none,  only  the  deep,  soft  moss 
and  the  springy  carpet  of  brown,  dry  needles.  And  up,  far 
up,  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  or  more,  the  feathery  green  roof 
shuts  off  the  sky.  Hushed,  lovely,  triumphant,  the  forest 
greets  its  men. 

Men  with  axe  and  saw;  the  super-human  high-lead  that 
jerkily  hauls  the  massive  logs  from  the  cuttings;  with  the 
flat  car  and  then  the  screaming  saws — men  cut  the  big  trees 
into  little  pieces  to  make  homes,  ships  and  the  many,  many 
thousand  littler  things  we  must  have  lumber  for. 

And  when  the  cutting  is  done,  the  fire  is  set  and  the  use- 
less branches  are  burned.  A  burned  cutting  hurts  the  eye. 
The  charred  stumps  stand  twenty,  thirty  feet  high,  mutilated, 
destroyed.  The  old  forest  floor  is  burned  so  deep  no  seed- 
lings will  start  for  decades.  In  the  privately  owned  logging 
operations  of  the  Northwest  no  replanting  is  done,  and  year 
by  year  the  areas  of  desolation  spread. 

In  the  woods-operations  men  match  their  tiny  strengths 
against  the  mighty  mass  of  firs  and  spruces  that  have  lived 
for  more  than  six  hundred  years.  They  began  to  grow,  this 
means,  about  two  centuries  before  Columbus.  The  men  in  the 
woods  say  they  cannot  be  impressed  by  the  validity  of  any 
one's  title  to  a  forest  tree  so  old.  They  see  the  worth  of 
sacrificing  this  majesty  to  make  homes  and  ships,  but  that  any 
one  should  say  of  the  forest,  "  This  is  mine,"  hurts  a  lumber- 
jack somewhere  down  inside  and  contributes  to  his  bitterness. 
He  feels  socially  about  the  forest.  I  know  of  no  other  word 
to  use. 

The  Camp 
As  a  community,  a  lumber  camp  is  a  sad  travesty  at  best. 
There  are  a  half  dozen  box-car-like  shacks  of  weathered  wood, 
two  or  three  bunk-houses  to  accommodate  from  seventy-five 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  the  cookee  shack,  the  foreman's 
office  and  company  store — all  are  set  along  a  spur  of  the  log- 
ging railway  that  runs  back  through  old  cuttings  to  the  mills 
in  some  valley  down  below,  perhaps  a  dozen,  perhaps  twenty 
or  more  miles. 

The  bunk-houses  are  usually  unlighted  and  unventilated. 
Bunks  are  of  wood  and  likely  to  be  lousy.  Men  sleep  on 
boards — in  some  few  camps  now  there  are  steel  bunks  with 
wire  springs.  There  is  the  inevitable  air-tight  stove  in  the 
center  between  the  rows  of  tiered  bunks  around  which  at 
night  wet  woolen  clothes  are  hung.  The  heat  is  intense  and 
the  sweaty,  steamy  odors  of  a  bunk-house  at  night  would  as- 
phyxiate the  uninitiated. 

In  the  short,  far-north  days  of  winter  the  day's  work  be- 
gins and  ends  in  darkness.  At  the  end  of  the  day  the  men 
swarm  down  to  the  camp  from  the  cuttings  and  file  silently 
into  the  cookee  shack.  One  of  the  most  profoundly  disquiet- 
ing symptoms  0^  psychological  hurt  is  the  way  men  eat.  The 
lumberjack  these  days  takes  his  food  silently,  ravenously,  sul- 
lenly. There  is  a  dead  quiet  above  the  rows  of  eating  men. 
There  is  no  chaff,  no  chatter  of  men  let  loose  from  toil.  There 
are  simply  bent  heads,  shoveling  hands,  a  little  irrelevant  clat- 
ter of  dishes  and,  but  for  that,  silence. 

And  there  is  nothing  else  but  a  sodden,  unrestful  sleep  in 
the  evil-smelling  air ;  except  perhaps  the  talk  in  the  bunk-house 
may  turn  for  a  little  while  to  women — it  seldom  gets  far  from 
sex — talk  that  injures  and  bruises  the  natural  urgings  in  men, 


perverts  them,  cuts  them  loose  like  coiled  snakes  in  the  infre- 
quent intervals  of  lumberjack  vacation  in  little,  new,  west-coast 
towns.  Or  there  may  be  just  a  suggestion  of  wobbly  preach- 
ment, very  furtive,  for  intolerance  is  in  the  saddle  and  spies 
are  everywhere.  But  one  who  has  seen  the  glow  of  the  great 
wobbly  dream  light  the  faces  of  the  lumberjacks  has  seen  the 
unforgetable,  the  imperishable.  There  are  strange,  whispered 
enthusiasms,  growing  bolder;  and  they  plan  a  new  order  they 
will  never  know.  They,  warped,  hurt,  perverted,  are  not 
the  stuff  revolts  are  made  of,  big  revolts  that  build  new  orders, 
but  they  can  dream — and  dreaming,  be  happy. 

Men  living  such  a  life  may  be  expected  to  do  injury  to  our 
civilized  arrangements.  What  happens  to  the  ordinary  man 
is  that  society  gently  represses  certain  of  the  inherently  dan- 
gerous tendencies  in  him,  offering  more  or  less  opportunity 
for  their  expression  or  sublimation  in  non-dangerous  ways. 
At  the  same  time  his  more  useful  urgings  are  strengthened, 
emphasized,  encouraged;  so  we  play-  golf  or  go  to  a  base- 
ball game  and  a  whole  series  of  cruel,  anti-social  impulses  are 
happily  and  safely  sublimated.  And  so  too  we  cultivate  the 
other  series  of  tender  and  gregarious  impulses,  letting  them 
grow  strong  and  helpful. 

To  the  extent  that  we  succeed  in  this  double  process,  we 
build  a  strong,  firm,  sweet  communal  life.  To  the  extent 
that  we  fail,  we  find  ourselves  facing  the  shocking,  deep- 
seated  beast  in  man  that  threatens  established  institutions  with 
slavering  jaws,  and  that  is  what  faces  the  Northwest  today. 
It  has  failed  in  its  social  duty  and  there  can  be  no  regenera- 
tion without  a,  preceding  change  in  methods  of  social  control. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  order  of  preparation 
and  training  for  peaceful  living  together  has  there  been  re- 
versed. The  beast-like  impulses  in  man  have  been  strength- 
ened, the  lover,  the  father,  the  builder  in  him  have  been  re- 
pressed and  tortured. 

If  there  is  a  man  without  parents,  wife,  children;  a  man 
without  a  home-spot  his  heart  may  tie  to;  a  man  alone  and 
adrift — there  is  a  man  in  whom  the  insidious,  ever-ready  beast 
impulses  are  a  large  determinant  of  action.  Then  remove  also 
all  opportunity  for  the  non-dangerous  exercise  of  the  beast- 
life  impulses  and  there  emerges  a  thing,  not  a  man  but  a 
monstrosity,  dangerous  and  without  restraint.  Add  to  all 
these  perfect  materials,  years  of  misunderstanding,  of  being 
hunted  and  spit  upon — and  what  emerges? 

This  is  the  problem  of  the  wobbly.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  in  many  cases  there  is  not  the  typical  response  that  might 
be  expected.  One  finds  a  good  deal  of  gentleness,  even  of 
creativeness  deviously  working  its  way  out  in  the  woods.  But 
there  is  the  tendency  toward  and  often  the  actual  emergence  of 
fear,  hatred  and  inner  revolt  that  have  their  outward  manifes- 
tations in  sabotage,  in  the  strike  on  the  job,  in  hidden  sex  per- 
versions, in  a  suspicion  of  fellow  workmen  and  in  a  multi- 
tude of  other  ways  that  cut  down  production  and  relax  the 
self-discipline  of  men  so  necessary  to  any  sort  of  peaceful 
social  life. 

The  West  is  a  pioneer  country  still.  Employers  are  hard 
and  unrestrained  and  filled  with  an  ambition  to  reap  the  har- 
vest of  natural  resource  each  for  himself.  There  is  no  spirit 
of  paternal  feeling  for  men  that  often  mitigates  industrial 
situations  in  the  East. 

Take  it  all  in  all  here  in  the  Northwest  is  a  potential  civil 
war.  And  Centralia  essentially  was  a  minor  engagement  in 
a  civil  war  that  has  been  going  on  for  years,  is  now,  and  shows 
no  hope  of  change. 

"  Red  "  Doran,  of  the  I.  W.  W.  tells  the  story  of  how 
Counsel  Vandeveer  of  the  defense  at  Centralia  came  to  the 
similar  trial  at  Everett.     Vandeveer  did  not  love  the  organi- 
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zation.  In  fact  he  threatened  Doran  with  physical  punish- 
ment for  having  brought  him  there.  Doran,  just  out  of  jail 
himself,  reasoned  with  him.  For  five  hours  there  at  Everett 
he  told  the  lawyer  the  story  of  hunted,  vision-tortured  men. 
He  took  him  into  all  the  unknown  pits  of  life  we  habitually 
pass  by  with  a  shudder;  painted  for  him  the  great  wobbly 
dream.  And  Vandeveer  was  convinced.  How  much  of 
worldly  comfort  he  has  since  given  up  to  conquer  misunder- 
standing and  injustice  only  the  man  himself  can  tell.  But 
he  still  goes  on  with  his  fight,  strong  in  the  belief  that  some- 
how, some  day,  we  all  of  us  shall  come  to  see  that  a  civilization 
that  cannot  afford  fair  play  cannot  afford  to  exist,  that  the 
failures  of  a  nation — and  the  casual  is  a  failure — must  be  met 
by  wise  dealing  and  tolerance  for  the  victim,  not  by  mob  rule 
and  lynchings. 

There  was  mob  rule  and  a  lynching  at  Centralia.  Wesley 
Everest  was  murdered  and  the  I.  W.  W.  felt  their  case  for 
acquittal  to  be  so  hopeless  because  if  these  eleven  men  were 


not  convicted,  the  mob  that  lynched  Wesley  Everest  was  in 
the  wrong  and  subject  to  the  same  penalty.  Disregarding 
legal  results  which  are  not  yet  final,  even  presuming  the  blame 
for  the  climax  of  tragedy  to  lie  where  the  jury  said  it  lies, 
there  was  a  lesson  under  it  all.  Relatively  simple  and  under- 
standable human  forces  built  up  the  materials  of  murder, 
lynching,  mob  rule  and  national  hysteria.  Nothing  more 
awful  could  happen  to  our  institutions,  the  carefully  worked 
out  structure  of  our  order. 

The  point  lies  in  the  seriousness  for  the  future.  There  will 
be  more  Centralias  surely  unless  the  casual  labor  problem  is 
met.  The  violence  of  future  revolts  will  be  determined,  as 
past  ones  were,  by  the  degree  of  rigorous  repression  that  has 
gone  before.  It  is  a  matter  of  social  pressures.  When  they 
are  rightly  applied  we  live  together  tolerantly  and  in  peace. 
Wrongly  applied  they  bring  a  natural  train  of  repression, 
frustration,  fear,  hatred,  driven-in  revolt  and  here  and  there 
open,  sporadic  eruptions  that  lead  toward  social  chaos. 


Enter  a  Logger 

An  I.W.W.  Reply  to  the  Four  L.'s 
By  Ralph  JVinstead 


X,  Washington, 

X,   Logging   Co., 

Camp  X. 

To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  find  an  article  that  I  have 
written  after  the  day's  work  here  in  the  logging  camp  has 
been  finished.  This  article  is  an  attempted  answer  to  the 
one  on  the  Loyal  Legion  of  Loggers  and  Lumbermen, 
written  by  Robert  S.  Gill  and  featured  in  your  issue  for 
May  1.  The  Survey  has  long  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  the 
northwest  loggers  as  a  magazine  that  is  open  to  discussion 
on  liberal  and  radical  questions  of  social  significance.  It 
is  with  no  desire  to  exploit  that  policy  that  I  am  assailing 
your  columns  but  with  a  sincere  desire  to  correct  the  impres- 
sion that  may  have  been  made  by  the  above  mentioned  article 
[with  respect  to].  .  .  the  social  movement  that  is  taking 
place  in  the  northwest  lumber  camps  and  finds  its  expression 
in  the  Lumber  Workers'  Industrial  Union  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World. 

The  tenure  of  a  job  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty  to  those  of 
my  kind,  so  if  you  have  any  communication  to  make  with 
me  please  direct  your  letter  to .  Ralph  Winstead. 


AFTER  reading  the  article  on  The  Four  L's  in 
Lumber  by  Robert  S.  Gill,  I  feel  an  unpleasant 
sensation  much  the  same  I  imagine  as  that  felt  by 
the  disappointed  farmer  when  he  discovered  that 
the  pea  really  wasn't  under  the  shell  after  all.  By  reading 
the  article  I  have  been  led  to  infer  many  things.  The  farmer, 
you  know,  was  given  cause  to  infer  that  the  pea  was  really 
under  the  shell.  In  this  case,  however,  I  am,  along  with 
several  thousand  of  my  fellow  workers  in  the  lumber  indus- 
try, much  better  off  than  the  farmer.  I  have  known  for  a 
fact  that  the  pea  never  was  under  the  shell  and  so  after  hav- 
ing inferred  along  with  the  farmer  for  a  while  I,  instead  of 
being  bewildered,  come  back  to  assail  the  prestidigitator. 
Contrary  to  most  of  his  fellow  journalists  Mr.  Gill,  in 
presenting  his  facts,  quotes  largely  from — facts.  So,  if  you 
remember,  did  the  shell  manipulator.  It  is  in  a  large  degree 
the  inferences  which  Mr.  Gill  so  obligingly  draws  for  us  and 
so  gratuitously  presents  to  us  that  we  loggers  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
take  exception  to. 


For  instance,  in  regard  to  the  eight-hour  day,  he  says: 

An  I.  W.  W.  strike  in  the  summer  of  1917  had  crippled  the  lumber 
industry  and  left  a  vast  amount  of  unrest  in  its  wake. 

You  will  notice  that  there  is  no  allusion  as  to    the    object 

of  the  strike  or  the  means  taken  by  the  loggers  to  achieve  that 

object.     The  strike  was  called  by  the  I.  W.  W.  to  gain  the 

eight-hour  day  with  decent  sanitary  conditions  in  the  camps. 

But   Mr.   Gill,   by  his   neglect  to  say  anything  about  this, 

clearly  tells  us  by  inference  that  the  wobblies  were  striking 

because,  like  the  "  little  dogs  that  do  bark  and  bite,"  it  is 

their  nature  to. 

After  several  sentences  dealing  with  the  organization  of  the 

Four  L's  and  the  spirit  of  amity  which  it  immediately  called 

into  being,  he  returns  to  the  matter  not  of  the  strike  but  of 

the  eight  hours: 

In  March,  1918,  the  eight-hour  day  was  conceded  by  the  operators, 
on  request  of  the  government  and  owing  to  the  new  "  feel  "  [mean- 
ing thereby  the  touching  trustfulness  of  the  Four  L  members].  This 
meant  very  much  more  than  appears  on  the  surface.  The  hours 
question  had  been  fought  over  for  years — a  veritable  No  Man's 
Land.  It  had  become  a  sort  of  rainbow's  end  to  the  workers,  the 
prize  of  all  prizes  to  be  gained.  And  here  it  was  delivered  on  a 
silver  platter,  with  the  compliments  of  the  government.  On  their 
part  the  employers  found  it  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  yield  a 
point  to  a  friend  and  co-worker,  than  to  obey  a  command  to  stand 
and  deliver. 

This  amazing  presentation  and  interpretation  of  the  facts 
is  to  say  the  least  a  masterpiece  in  the  choice  of  words  for 
connotative  effect.  The  unembellished  facts  in  the  case  are 
these:  A  strike  was  called  in  the  lumber  industry  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer  of  191 7  for,  as  has  been  said,  the  gain- 
ing of  the  eight-hour  day  and  the  improving  of  sanitary  condi- 
tions, which  demanded  improvement  included  beds  to  sleep 
on  instead  of  bunks,  and  sheets  on  those  said  beds  along  with 
blankets,  mattresses  and  quilts  all  to  be  furnished  by  the  com- 
pany. Wash  and  bath-houses  with  dry-houses  attached  were 
some  of  the  other  demands  of  the  great  unwashed  I.  W.  W. 

It  is  estimated  that  fifty  thousand  lumber  workers  came  out 
on  that  strike  and  tied  up  the  northwest  lumber  industry  for 
two  months.    The  Employers'  Association  refused  to  consider 
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the  demands  of  the  workers  in  any  part,  and  according  to  the 
methods  used  in  ordinary  strikes  the  workers  would  have  been 
starved  back  to  work  and  things  would  have  kept  on  as  they 
were.  Said  things  included  in  this  case  a  variety  of  lice  and 
bedbugs  that  were  infesting  the  camps  of  the  lumber  in- 
dustry. 

But  this  was  not  the  usual  strike  as  was  soon  demonstrated. 
The  workers  went  back  to  work  in  September  and  October 
but  they  carried  the  strike  back  onto  the  job  with  them.  This 
was  an  unheard  of  thing  to  do. 

The  methods  used  were  simple.  Each  group  of  men  in 
hundred  of  camps  scattered  up  and  down  the  wooded  hills 
of  the  coast  were  using  the  same  tactics.  They  would  go  to 
work  and  put  in  eight  hours,  then  blow  the  whistle  and  quit 
for  the  day.  The  indignant  foreman  would  fire  the  whole 
crew  and  they  would  go  to  town.  In  camps  from  California 
to  Canada  this  was  taking  place.  The  men  on  reaching  town 
would  hire  out  to  another  camp  whose  crew  had  just  been 
fired  for  premature  whistle  blowing  and  each  crew  would 
repeat  the  performance  in  the  new  camp.  In  many  instances 
they  slowed  down  on  the  job  for  a  week  or  two  in  order  to 
get  a  little  of  the  company's  good  food  under  their  terribly 
slackened  belts  and  to  fill  out  their  emaciated  pocketbooks. 
Then  they  would  attack  the  whistle  cord  and  take  the  eight- 
hour  day.  The  whole  industry  was  kept  in  an  uproar  by 
these  tactics.  Many  camps  installed  the  eight-hour  day  before 
the  Four  L's  was  thought  of  because  weary  foremen  gave  up 
the  struggle  and  turned  the  whistle  cord  over  to  the  men. 

Any  I.  W.  W.  will  assure  you  that,  when  the  eight  hours 
were  delivered  to  the  lumber  industry  on  a  silver  platter,  they 
were  not  so  surprised  as  one  might  assume  from  reading  the 
naive  account  of  Mr.  Gill.  In  fact,  many  of  the  loggers  had 
been  eating  out  of  that  silver  platter  for  some  time. 

And  the  beds  and  blankets  and  sanitation?  What  hap- 
pened to  them?  They  were  not  neglected.  On  the  first  of 
May,  19 1 8,  there  was  a  curious  ceremony  performed  in  hun- 
dreds of  camps  throughout  the  Northwest.  A  holiday  was 
taken  and  groups  of  celebrators  gathered,  torch  in  hand,  to 
set  fire  to — what  do  you  suppose? — their  own  blanket  rolls. 
Thousands  of  old  blankets  and  sougans  that  had  weighed 
down  the  backs  of  the  loggers  since  the  industry  was  estab- 
lished went  up  in  smoke ;  the  companies  furnished  bedding  and 
sheets  wherever  this  was  done. 

To  Offset  the  I.  W.  W. 

The  new  tactics  introduced  by  the  I.  W.  W.  in  the  woods 
presaged  the  new  tactics  used  by  the  Employers'  Association 
to  combat  us.  This  new  tactics  of  the  employers  was  the 
Four  L's.  The  principal  method  of  organization  was  through 
intimidation  as  distinct  from  the  wobbly  method  of  free  dis- 
cussion of  economic  and  social  questions. 

We  of  the  I.  W.  W.  have  served  a  long  hard  apprentice- 
ship in  the  jails  of  the  Northwest.  Lying  month  after  month 
in  the  crowded  steel  cages  we  could  see  the  sordid  side  of  the 
game  of  intimidation  being  played  out.  All  the  forces  of  the 
machinery  of  coercion  by  which  organized  capital  imposes 
its  will  on  both  producers  and  consumers  were  loosed  upon 
us  and  used  to  build  up  the  new  "  industrial  union."  The 
police,  the  press,  and  cleverly  manipulated  mob  violence  all 
were  used  as  a  club  to  enforce  membership  in  the  Four  L's 
and    to    compel    the    abandonment    of    membership    in    the 

I.  w.  w. 

Mr.  Gill  has  said  that  the  new  organization  was  non  dues 
paying.  That  was  true.  Yet  the  droves  of  organizers  were 
plentifully  supplied  with  money.  Being  clothed  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  United  States  army,  they  were  immune  even  from 


expressions  of  disrespect  from  the  men  whom  they  were  forc- 
ing into  line.  Many  a  worker  came  to  visit  us  inside  the  iron 
missionaries;  iron  persuasives  to  induce  membership.  It  was 
a  brave  man  who  refused.  So  much  for  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  Four  L's. 

The  Test  of  an  Organization 
Mr.  Gill's  entire  article  could  be  gone  over  statement  by 
statement  and  his  different  imputations  exposed  and  explained. 
Such  a  fumigation  of  inferences  might  be  interesting  to  those 
who  have  followed  developments  out  here.  In  reality  the 
statements  or  contradictions  of  statements  have  little  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  vitality  of  unionism  in  the  lumber  in- 
dustry. That  is  the  big  thing.  If  the  Four  L's  is  a  vital 
organization  having  its  roots  in  the  very  lives  of  the  lumber 
workers,  furnishing  them  a  medium  of  expressing  their  social 
aspirations,  then  the  sociological  and  economic  groundwork  of 
that  organization  is  correct  and  is  bound  to  prevail. 

Mr.  Gill  has  said : 

The  wobbly  has  not  been  given  credit  for  much — not  even  for 
good  reasoning.  But  his  reasoning  is  all  perfectly  sound  if  you 
grant  him  his  original  and  major  premise. 

That  premise  is  included  in  the  first  sentence  to  the  pream- 
ble of  the  I.  W.  W.  constitution,  and  reads: 

The  working  class  and  the  employing  class  have  nothing  in 
common. 

This  premise  was  not  formulated  out  of  thin  air  but  was 
the  result  of  the  bitter  experience  of  workingclass  organiza- 
tions which  preceded  the  formation  of  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World.  On  the  merits  of  that  premise  the  I.  W. 
W.  is  willing  to  go  to  bat  at  any  time,  and  the  volume  of 
actual  facts  as  well  as  the  findings  of  scientific  reasoning 
along  sociological  and  especially  economic  lines  which  bear  up 
that  premise,  have  caused  the  detractors  of  this  organization 
to  confine  their  efforts  to  insinuations  instead  of  bold  attacks. 
Even,  however,  granted  that  that  original  premise  was  not 
correct  and  that  all  our  reasoning  is  therefore  wrong,  still  this 
does  not  alter  the  possibility  of  our  being  a  vital  organization 
which  gives  expression  to  aims  and  ideals  that  could  gain  ex- 
pression only  through  some  similar  organ  and  which  could 
not  find  any  satisfactory  outlet  through  the  machinery  which 
the  Four  L's  has  attempted  to  set  up  and  operate. 

Mr.  Gill  knows,  as  does  every  other  person  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  the  workers  of  the  Northwest  or  elsewhere, 
that  these  workers  are  roughly  divided  into  two  groups.  Each 
group  subscribes  to  a  different  system  of  ideology,  philosophy, 
or  way  of  looking  at  things.  This  division  is  to  be  found 
cleaving  through  all  the  industries  but  that  cleavage  is  more 
noticeable  in  the  lumber  industry  than  elsewhere.  We  can 
call  those  two  ideologies  the  individualistic  and  the  social. 

The  workers  who  think  in  terms  of  social  groups,  who  have 
developed  that  spirit  which  we  call  solidarity,  are  lined  up 
behind  the  organization  and  policies  of  the  I.  W.  W.  The 
reason  for  the  resurrection  of  the  social  instinct  which  seems 
to  have  lain  partly  dormant  for  so  many  centuries  lies  in  the 
peculiar  development  of  machine  industry  which  has  brought 
into  unhindered  play  the  instinct  of  workmanship  which  seems 
bound  up  in  the  social  instincts.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
about  the  causes  for  the  latter  day  revival  of  an  instinct  which 
through  many  centuries  has  been  dominated  by  other  tenden- 
cies in  human  nature.    We  have  no  room  to  go  into  that  here. 

That  social  instinct  has  developed  and  the  I.  W.  W.  is 
the  organ  which  it  has  developed  simultaneously  to  give  it  ex- 
pression. The  reason  for  the  greater  development  of  the 
social  ideology  and  consequent  strength  of  the  I.  W.  W.  in 
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the  logging  woods  lies  in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  life,  in 
existence  in  those  woods.  Logging  is  strictly  a  system  of  mat- 
ter of  fact  application  of  mechanical  principles  which  call  into 
play  and  develop  the  mechanistic  (or  scientific)  system  of 
reasoning.  Loggers  live  and  work  in  groups.  Theirs  is 
essentially  a  group  life  both  on  the  job,  at  meals  and  at  rest. 
Every  factor  for  an  early  development  of  the  social  instinct  is 
present  and  naturally  the  loggers  took  the  social  philosophy 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  to  themselves  and  developed  an  organiza- 
tion to  give  expression  to  their  own  social  needs  and  aspira- 
tions. There  is  no  other  organization  which  can  fill  the  bill. 
The  I.  W.  W.  is  vital  to  the  development  of  those  workers  in 
any  industry  who  have  broken  through  the  individualistic  way 
of  looking  at  things  and  think  in  terms  of  group  welfare. 

Individual  vs.  Group 

On  the  other  hand  there  exist  the  individualists.  They 
exist  in  the  logging  woods  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Among  the 
workingclass  they  are  a  steadily  decreasing  aggregation.  Their 
philosophy  or  way  of  looking  at  things  is  eminently  unsocial. 
They  believe  that  competition  is  the  basis  of  trade  and  that 
the  best  man  will  win.  Consequently  each  strives  to  be  the 
best  man  and  get  the  better  of  his  neighbors.  Any  social 
action  undertaken  and  carried  through  by  an  aggregation  of 
such  individuals  formed  into  an  organization  must  be  carried 
through  by  means  of  coercion  or  terror.  By  nature  of  their 
very  make  up  they  can  have  no  social  ideals  to  express.  The 
sum  and  substance  of  their  philosophy  is  still,  Let  me  alone. 

Amongst  the  employing  class  or  business  class  of  the  coun- 
try the  individualistic  ideology  is  almost  universal.  The  great 
majority  of  the  workers  still  seem  to  subscribe  to  its  tenets. 
It  will  probably  take  a  much  greater  social  catastrophe  even 
than  the  great  war  to  drive  the  idea  of  group  solidarity  into 
their  minds;  yet  slowly  by  evolutionary  stages  that  idea  is 
creeping  in. 

The  political  organization  of  the  United  States  was  created 
to  give  expression  to  the  individualistic  ideals  of  the  whole 
mass  of  people — with  certain  discreet  reservations  regarding 
the  sacredness  of  property  rights.  But  with  later  develop- 
ments of  these  property  rights  there  arose  the  concept  of  class 
interests.  The  workers  formed  into  organizations  which 
fought  for  the  individual  rights  of  their  members,  using,  of 
course,  forms  of  coercion  to  keep  the  individualistic  tendencies 
of  the  members  from  interfering  with  the  welfare  of  the 
group.  The  concept  of  scab  and  blackleg  was  formed  for 
those  individualists  that  refused  to  conform.  Throughout 
these  workingclass  organizations  there  flickered  ever  growing 
sentiments  of  solidarity,  but  they  never  crystallized  into  con- 
scious expression  until  the  I.  W.  W.  was  formed. 

Now  comes  the  Four  L's  and  seeks  to  create,  by  means  of 
intimidation  and  appeal  to  the  individualistic  ideology  that  is 
dying  slowly  out,  an  organization  which,  like  the  old  political 
ideal,  is  to  give  expression  to  two  conflicting  interests.  From 
the  very  outset  they  have  robbed  the  workers  in  that  organiza- 
tion of  any  ability  to  apply  their  power  to  enforce  a  com- 
promise. The  Four  L's  cannot  strike.  The  sole  ability  to 
achieve  the  individualistic  aims  and  ideals  of  its  members  lies 
in  the  gift  of  gab.    Talk  notoriously  never  gets  the  goods. 

The  average  individualistic  worker  has  one  abiding  aim  and 
prepossession,  that  is  job  security.  As  long  as  the  craft 
unions  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  could  furnish  the  individualistic 
members  job  security  they  were  supported  by  the  workers. 
Such  security  could  only  be  given  the  members  by  ever  re- 
curing  applications  of  working  class  power — strikes. 

The  Four  L's  cannot  furnish  the  slightest  guarantee  of  job 


security  and  so  must  maintain  its  membership  through  means 
of  cooperation  with  the  employers  in  intimidating  the  work- 
ers. An  example  of  Four  L  ineptitude  can  be  furnished 
which  explains  the  situation  by  which  they  are  confronted. 

It  might  be  well  to  explain  that  almost  the  sole  strength  of 
the  Four  L's  lies  in  the  sawmills.  The  sawmill  workers  are 
notoriously  timid,  unsocial  workers  whose  single  outlook  is 
towards  the  main  chance — for  themselves.  They  are  as  differ- 
ent from  their  fellow  workers  in  the  woods  as  day  from  night. 
Still  the  growth  of  social  sentiment  in  the  mills  has  gone  on 
at  an  alarming  rate  and  constant  efforts  have  been  made  by 
different  groups  of  sawmill  workers  to  crystallize  that  social 
sentiment  into  organization  in  the  I.  W.  W.  The  persecu- 
tion which  has  been  aimed  at  the  Industrial  Workers  has 
frightened  the  timid  sawmill  hands,  however,  and  they  have 
as  yet  not  summoned  up  courage  enough  to  come  out  and 
declare  themselves.  Many  small  organizations  essentially 
social  in  principle  have  sprung  up  and  nourished  under  the 
wing,  as  it  were,  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  using  their  literature  and 
social  teachings  but  afraid  to  avow  themselves  openly.  Such, 
for  example,  is  the  millmen's  union  in  Ballard,  a  sawmill 
suburb  of  Seattle. 

The  mill-owners  of  Seattle,  for  some  reason,  decided  to 
operate  their  mills  at  full  capacity  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
1919.  The  workers  were  so  informed,  not  through  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Four  L's,  but  by  the  foremen.  At  the  time,  I 
had  been  working  in  the  West  Waterway  sawmill  in  Seattle 
for  some  time  and  had  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
workers  'who  had  developed  the  social  vision  and  I  was  natu- 
rally trying  to  organize  that  sentiment.  I  had  come  in  contact 
with  the  intimidative  methods  of  the  Four  L  organizers. 
Thanksgiving  would  see  thousands  of  the  I.  W.  W.  in  jail. 
Those  among  us  wh,o  belonged  to  the  I.  W.  W.  had  little  to  be 
thankful  for,  so  none  of  our  men  thought  of  laying  off. 

The  Grievance  Committee 

Many  of  the  other  men  were  returned  soldiers,  who  were 
to  spend  the  first  Thanksgiving  in  a  couple  of  years  in  their 
own  homes;  some  of  these  did  lay  off  on  the  legal  holiday. 
Upon  coming  to  work  the  following  day  they  were  at  once 
discharged.  I  suggested  that  they  take  the  matter  up  with 
the  Four  L  grievance  committee,  thinking  perhaps  to  show 
them  by  objective  teaching  that  their  organization  was  worth- 
less so  far  as  protection  is  concerned.  As  luck  would  have  it 
the  Four  L  organizer  bore  down  upon  me  at  the  proper 
moment  and  I  presented  the  case  to  him.  He  refused  to  see 
why  the  organization  should  take  up  the  grievance,  explaining 
quite  clearly  that  while  they  could  perhaps  take  it  up  they  had 
no  force  to  make  the  employer  give  in  to  the  justice  of  the 
grievance.  He  can  fire  an  employe  whenever  he  so  desires 
for  any  cause  and,  because  the  Four  L  has  no  abiilty  to  apply 
force,  its  conference  committees  and  mediation  boards  can 
work  but  one  way.  If  the  employers  have  a  grievance  the 
machinery  is  at  once  set  to  work  to  impress  upon  the  men  that 
their  own  organization  has  decreed  that  they  shall  submit  to 
the  rulings  of  the  committee.  The  employer  has  always  force 
enough  to  apply.  He  can  discharge  the  dissenting  employe  or 
place  him  in  hard  or  dangerous  work-places  or  even  invoke 
the  police  and  land  him  in  jail.  And  this  is  what  Mr.  Gill 
speaks  of  as  50-50. 

The  Four  L's  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl.  It  does  not 
furnish  a  medium  for  the  expression  and  achievement  of  the 
ideals  of  the  only  class  that  it  could  in  any  way  appeal  to — 
that  is  the  individualistic  minded  workers.  It  cannot  furnish 
them  with  job  security  and  so  is  doomed  to  eventual  decay 
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even  among  that  small  percentage  of  timid  workers  that  com- 
prise the  present  membership.  Its  sole  hold  on  its  member- 
ship is  through  intimidation  and  the  fact  that  in  some  cases 
it  promises  more  security  of  position  to  join  it  than  not  to,  for 
the  boss  is  quite  likely  to  sever  one  from  the  payroll  who  does 
not  kick  through. 

The  I.  W.  W.  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  means  of  expression 
for  the  group  of  workers  that  still  subscribe  to  the  individual- 
istic philosophy.  It  calls  these  workers  scizzorbills,  and  be- 
fore a  scizzorbill  can  become  a  class  conscious  member  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  he  must  cast  aside  his  old  philosophy  and  subscribe 
to  the  social  principles  that  the  hated  wobblies  teach.  The 
very  fact  of  membership  in  these  times  when  said  member- 
ship is  punishable  by  from  one  to  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary 
is  evidence  that  the  new  members  that  are  coming  in  every 
day  are  not  joining  it  out  of  any  idle  spirit. 

The  social  philosophy  has  become  the  dominant  one  in  most 
of  the  logging  camps  of  the  Northwest.  The  power  of  social 
pressure  has  been  reversed  and  now  it  is  the  scizzorbill  who, 
in  most  cases,  finds  himself  in  an  alien  environment.  His 
individualism  does  not  long  survive  in  such  an  environment 
and  he  soon  changes  his  viewpoint  because  his  natural  social 
instincts  find  gratification  in  the  new  views.  Once  changed 
he  can  return  to  the  fleshpots  only  after  a  long  and  rigorous 
period  of  isolation  in  the  former  environment  or  through 
economic  advantage  or  both.  The  I.  W.  W.  in  their  periods 
of  recreation,  in  their  choice  of  literature  and  in  their  social 
activities  act  in  groups,  thus  serving  to  create  an  environment 
that  bolsters  up  their  social  beliefs  and  keeps  the  weaker  mem- 
bers from  reverting  back  to  individualism.  On  the  job  is  the 
place  where  they  spread  their  doctrine  to  the  gentiles  and 
from  the  job  comes  a  steady  stream  of  converts. 

Does  the  I.  W.  W.  serve  as  a  medium  of  expression  for 
the  ideals  that  are  current  among  those  workers  in  the  lumber 
industry  that  subscribe  to  the  social  philosophy?  Let  us  see. 
These  workers  have  suffered.  They  have  seen  and  felt  misery 
and  degradation,  and  the  light  of  cold  logic  thrown  upon 
their  sufferings  has  revealed  to  them  that  misery  and  want 
everywhere  is  caused  by  the  faults  of  the  system  of  economic 
production  and  distribution.  These  faults  are  found  to  be 
inherent  in  the  system  of  private  ownership  and  control  of  the 
means  of  production.  As  long  as  private  ownership  exists 
logic  tells  them  these  faults  will  exist.  They  have  set  as  their 
goal  the  watchword  of  the  I.  W.  W. :  Abolition  of  the  wage 
system — Ownership  by  society  of  the  means  of  production — 
Control  of  those  means  by  the  working  class.  As  an  ultimate 
aim  the  I.  W.  W.  furnishes  to  any  group  of  social  thinking 
beings  a  satisfactory  expression.  Then  the  organization  is  so 
formed  as  to  give  place  to  that  self-expression  which  is  the 
genius  of  the  human  race.  There  is  no  machinery  or  place 
for  machinery,  in  the  organization,  of  a  repressive  or  coercive 
nature. 

Flexibility 

Desire  for  activity,  the  will  to  do,  arises  like  the  member- 
ship on  the  job;  is  expressed  in  the  local  meetings;  is  given 
voice  in  the  district  delegate  bodies;  finds  action  in  the  instruc- 
tions which  are  given  by  the  industrial  union  conventions, 
instructions  which  are  carried  out  by  the  committee  elected  for 
that  purpose.  The  I.  W.  W.  is  a  living,  growing,  volatile  or- 
ganization whose  structure  and  machinery  changes  to  meet 
every  new  need  and  whose  functions  have  broadened  to  include 
activities  that  were  once  outside  its  pale  altogether.  It  aims 
to  secure  for  its  members  not  only  the  maximum  of  security 
but  the  maximum  of  all  that  they  are  able  to  get.  Even  up 
to  the  full  product  of  their  labor. 


The  Four  L's  quotes  in  its  aims  the  maintenance  of  the  basic 
eight-hour  day.  The  basic  eight-hour  day  means  eight  hours  of 
work  with  tools  in  the  hand.  This  aim  is  enunciated  when 
the  tendency  is  toward  eight  hours  from  camp  to  camp,  eight 
hours  from  gate  to  gate.  In  dozens  of  camps  where  the 
I.  W.  W.  have  exerted  either  direct  pressure  or  indirect  in- 
fluence the  workers  are  really  working  a  basic  seven-  or  seven- 
and-a-half-hour  day. 

All  local  tactics  are  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  men  on 
the  job  and  the  actions  of  these  men  are  the  direct  expression 
of  their  wish  and  desires.  Whether  they  be  revolutionary  or 
conservative  the  I.  W.  W.'s  acts  are  the  expressed  will  of  its 
members  and  not  of  a  group  of  officials  with  a  club  in  one 
hand  and  a  bone  in  the  other. 

Battle  Spirit 

The  I.  W.  W.  has  a  place  firmly  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the 
workers  of  the  woods.  In  the  last  week  in  April  the  Seattle 
Red  Squad,  a  group  of  policemen  who  are  engaged  in  arrest- 
ing members  of  the  workingclass  under  suspicion  of  being 
members  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  raided  the  secret  district  office  of 
the  Lumber  Workers'  Industrial  Union,  No.  500,  which  is 
the  union  of  the  I.  W.  W.  that  functions  in  the  lumber 
industry.  They  seized  the  names  of  eighteen  thousand  mem- 
bers and  past  members  of  the  organization.  They  were 
elated — they  thought  that  every  one  of  those  eighteen  thou- 
sand men  would  take  to  cover  and  never  show  up  again.  Ap- 
prehension means  from  one  to  ten  years  in  the  state  peni- 
tentiary. It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  send  eighteen  thou- 
sand men  to  the  penitentiary  but  the  police  understanding 
their  own  individualistic  psychology  thought  that  the  workers 
would  tremble  with  fear. 

Within  the  week  the  big  May  Day  picnic  of  the  Northwest 
District  Defense  Committee  of  the  I.  W.  W.  was  to  be  pulled 
off.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  holding  a  picnic  of  an  organization 
every  member  of  which  has,  figuratively  speaking,  a  price  on 
his  head  and  a  prison  sentence  at  his  elbow.  Imagine  secur- 
ing a  park  under  such  conditions — renting  an  orchestra  for  the 
dance  music — buying  provisions  to  feed  the  crowd,  and  en- 
gaging transportation  facilities,  when  every  member  of  the 
organization  which  was  engaged  in  the  gigantic  task  was  a 
proscribed  and  hunted  outlaw  and  every  person  who  came  to 
that  picnic  did  so  at  eminent  risk  of  his  freedom. 

Six  thousand  people  responded  to  the  call  to  celebrate.  The 
total  number  that  fell  into  the  police  net  was  about  eleven. 
The  enthusiasm  and  battle  spirit  engendered  by  that  picnic 
will  bring  a  thousand  new  members  into  the  organization. 
Eleven  gone — a  thousand  made.  It  is  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  to 
social  welfare  that  animates  the  members  of  the  I.  W.  W. 

With  nothing  to  lose  and  the  good-will  of  the  owner  to 
gain,  attendance  at  Four  L  meetings  is  only  obtained  through 
personal  solicitation  by  foremen  and  others  in  authority.  The 
organization  is  a  joke  to  its  own  members.  They  know  why 
they  belong.  Many  will  candidly  tell  you  that  they  are 
afraid  not  to  belong.  Those  who  are  conscientious  are  rapidly 
being  disillusioned  and  are  swinging  over  to  the  new  way  of 
looking  at  things. 

The  I.  W.  W.  is  invincible.  Organized  social  thought 
must  ever  conquer  organized  individualism.  The  dormant 
social  consciousness  of  the  workers  is  rousing  to  point  out  to 
them  a  new  and  better  way  of  living.  Industrial  commun- 
ism; the  I.  W.  W.  is  not  an  experiment  in  sociology  or  eco- 
nomics. It  is  a  vital  inherent  social  force  that  is  rousing  to 
life  and  is  sweeping  the  world. 


Industrial  Councils  in  Belgium 


By  Henry  de  Man 


THE  American  public  has  heard  a  good  deal  about 
the  remarkably  quick  recovery  of  Belgium.  But 
very  little  has  been  said  in  the  press  about  the  social 
policy  which  was  the  main  circumstance  that  made 
this  recovery  possible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Belgian  people, 
while  reconstructing  their  industries  and  reestablishing  normal 
conditions  of  life,  have  carried  out  one  of  the  most  radical  and 
comprehensive  experiments  that  have  yet  marked  Europe's 
evolution  towards  industrial  democracy.  The  economic  and 
political  stability  of  present-day  conditions  in  Belgium  is  the 
consequence,  not  of  stagnation,  but  of  a  rapid  transformation 
of  social  institutions  along  orderly  and  constitutional  lines. 
This  evolution  culminates  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
industrial  councils,  formed  by  direct  representation  of  the 
workers'  and  employers'  organizations,  as  the  generally  adopted 
method  of  determining  labor  conditions. 

To  understand  the  importance  of  this  factor  in  the  process 
of  Belgium's  rejuvenation  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
problem  of  reconstructing  the  country  focussed  primarily 
around  that  of  rehabilitating  its  industries;  contrary  to  a  wide- 
spread belief,  the  physical  task  of  rebuilding  in  the  devastated 
areas  of  the  fighting  zone  was  only  a  very  minor  problem  of 
the  reconstruction  period.  The  idea  that  the  war  had  turned 
Belgium  into  a  heap  of  ruins  is  just  as  false  as  the  impression 
brought  back  by  returning  soldiers,  who  were  surprised,  after 
the  armistice,  to  find  big,  untouched  and  apparently  gay  cities, 
and  inferred  from  this  discovery,  by  a  too  hasty  generalization, 
that  they  had  been  misled  about  the  real  extent  of  the  damage 
done  to  Belgium  and  of  the  sufferings  of  its  people. 

The  truth  is  that,  important  as  the  devastation  wrought  by 
the  invaders  and  by  the  subsequent  fighting  in  the  western 
part  of  the  country  has  been,  it  was  confined — with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  smaller  cities  like  Louvain,  Dinant,  Termonde 
or  Vise — to  a  definite,  more  or  less  outlying  agricultural  area, 
representing  less  than  one  per  cent  of  our  total  territory.  The 
main  cities  and  industrial  districts  remained  practically  un- 
touched. The  loss  of  life  through  war  casualties  and  the 
decrease  of  population  through  emigration,  again,  were  far  from 
negligible,  but  not  so  large  as  to  change  the  outlook  of  our 
thickly  populated  country,  where  the  number  of  inhabitants 
has  remained  practically  the  same  as  in  1914. 

The  agricultural  districts — outside,  of  course,  of  the  devas- 
tated areas  aiong  the  Yser  river — had  remained  very  much  as 
they  were.  The  soil  has  been  impoverished  by  lack  of  manure 
and  a  large  part  of  the  live  stock  taken  away  by  requisition; 
but  this  loss  had  been  to  a  very  large  extent  compensated,  from 
the  farmers'  viewpoint,  by  the  tremendous  rise  of  the  prices  of 
agricultural  products,  which  has  resulted  in  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  volue  of  land. 

The  main  problem  of  economic  reconstruction  was  the 
restoration  of  industrial  production,  of  our  system  of  trans- 
increase  in  the  value  of  land. 

This  was  a  task  immensely  more  complicated  than  the  re- 
habilitation of  an  agricultural  and  largely  self-supporting 
nation  like  Serbia  or  Russia.  Belgium  is  essentially  a  manu- 
facturing country,  that  lives  by  trading  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  can  only  maintain  its  existence  by  paying  for  the 
food  it  has  to  import  with  the  manufactured  goods  it  can  ex- 
port. Its  agriculture  is  the  most  intensive  in  the  world — the 
average  acre  yielding  more  than  $100  of  products — but  its 
territory  is  too  small  to  support  more  than  a  fraction  of  its 
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dense  population.  Eight  million  people  live  on  an  area  that 
represents  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Bel- 
gium holds  the  first  rank  of  all  the  world's  countries  in  density 
of  population,  in  mileage  of  railways  as  compared  with  its  area, 
and  in  trade  figures  per  capita.  The  German  occupation  of 
29/30  of  its  territory  for  more  than  four  years  had  transformed 
it  into  a  huge  poorhouse,  with  three-quarters  of  its  industrial 
population  idle,  all  traffic  stopped  except  for  the  purposes  of 
the  occupant,  and  all  trade  communications  and  correspond- 
ence with  abroad  suspended.  After  the  liberation,  the  vast 
and  subtle  fabric  of  industrial  and  trade  relations  had  to  be 
reconstructed  on  a  new  basis.  The  main  immediate  difficulties 
that  had  to  be  faced  then  were: 

1.  The  lack  of  machinery,  through  actual  destruction,  requisition, 
and  wear  and  tear  uncompensated  by  normal  renewal.  The  destruc- 
tion of  machinery  and  plants,  and  the  robbing  of  removable  parts 
by  the  Germans,  was  worst  in  the  steel  plants,  the  textile  industries, 
the  printing  trades,  and  the  mechanical  industries  generally.  But 
the  others  were  also  affected  by  the  practical  impossibility  of  effect- 
ing repairs,  and  of  renewing  copper  and  rubber  parts,  leather  belts 
and  ropes,  and  also  by  the  lack  of  lubricants. 

2.  The  lack  of  all  raw  materials  except  the  coal  of  our  mining 
districts,  the  productive  capacity  of  which  had,  however,  shrunk 
by  more  than  one-third. 

3.  The  disorganization  of  the  transportation  system,  1,366  miles 
of  railroads  out  of  a  total  of  5,400  miles,  and  1,419  bridges,  having 
been  thoroughly  destroyed,  1,278  out  of  3,757  locomotives,  1,437  out 
of  8,192  passenger  coaches,  and  18,299  out  of  95,322  freight  cars 
taken  away,  and  the  rest  largely  worn  out. 

4.  The  money  problem,  as  German  paper  currency  had  for  four 
years  taken  the  place  of  Belgian  money,  and  had  now  become  prac- 
tically worthless.  This  added  a  complication  to  the  general  depre- 
ciation of  European  exchange. 

5.  The  shortage  of  foodstuffs,  which  necessitated  the  maintenance 
of  relief  work  on  a  nation-wide  scale  for  more  than  a  year  after  the 
armistice. 

6.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  psychological  readjustment  needed  to 
put  to  work  again  an  industrial  population  three-quarters  of  whom 
had  been  unemployed  for  more  than  four  years,  underfed,  under- 
clothed,  and  demoralized  by  local  isolation  and  the  absolute  stagna- 
tion of  all  national  life  during  that  period. 

The  last  problem  was  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  solve.  The 
moral  devastation  wrought  by  conditions  of  life  under  the 
German  rule  was  a  thousand  times  worse  than  any  destruction 
of  physical  wealth.  Those  who,  like  myself,'  returned  to  lib- 
erated Belgium  after  four  years  of  absence  with  the  army,  were 
amazed  at  the  extent  to  which  the  German  occupation  had 
lowered  the  level  of  public  and  private  morality  and  of  every 
manifestation  of  intellectual  life.  I  do  not  feel  guilty  of  doing 
an  injustice  to  my  compatriots  by  saying  this;  it  is  an  indict- 
ment of  war  in  general  and  of  German  methods  of  warfare  and 
administration  in  particular;  and  the  credit  to  the  Belgian 
people  for  having  so  rapidly  and  thoroughly  overcome  the 
depression  and  demoralization  resulting  from  four  years  of 
physical  suffering,  nervous  overstrain,  suppression  of  all  public 
life,  idleness  and  isolation,  is  all  the  greater  for  it. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  resumption  of  industrial  life,  the 
psychological  problem  was  to  create  such  an  attitude  of  mind 
with  the  workers  as  to  make  them  willing  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  habit  of  enforced  idleness,  go  back  to  work,  and  make  up 
for  their  loss  in  strength,  skill  and  power  of  nervous  resist- 
ance by  a  deliberate  effort  to  reach  a  maximum  of  productivity. 

This  could  not  be  achieved  without  the  active  support  of 
the  labor  unions  and  of  the  Labor  party  with  which  they  are 
closely  associated.  Belgium  had  for  more  than  a  generation 
been  a  stronghold  par  excellence  of  socialism,  of  a  constructive 
and  practical  type  more  similar  to  that  of  the  British  than  to 
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that  of  the  continental  labor  movement,  but  nevertheless  very 
aggressive  at  certain  critical  periods,  as  evidenced  by  the 
national  political  strikes  of  1893,  1902  and  1913-  The  war, 
while  suspending  most  organized  activities  of  labor,  had  con- 
siderably strengthened  the  prestige  of  the  Labor  party.  It  had 
been  unanimously  and  conspicuously  loyal  to  the  cause  of 
national  defence,  and  its  labor  unions  and  cooperative  con- 
sumers' societies  had  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  relief  work 
under  the  German  occupation.  The  cooperative  organizations 
especially  had  gained  increased  popularity  through  their  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  keep  the  price  of  bread  and  other  commodities 
down,  and  to  fight  profiteering  by  middlemen.  After  the 
armistice,  as  the  resumption  of  work  drew  nearer,  the  workers 
flocked  to  the  labor  unions  as  never  before,  to  secure  conditions 
in  keeping  with  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

The  unanimous  collaboration  of  all  classes  and  parties  that 
had  been  the  secret  of  Belgium's  power  of  resistance  during  the 
war  appeared  more  than  ever  as  an  essential  condition  to  suc- 
cess in  the  task  of  reconstruction.  It  was  assured  immediately 
after  the  armistice  by  the  formation  of  a  government  in  which 
all  parties,  including  the  socialists,  were  represented  in  pro- 
portion to  their  strength  in  Parliament.  This  proportion  was 
somewhat  modified  by  the  general  election  last  November, 
which  deprived  the  conservative  party  of  the  majority  it  had 
held  for  28  years,  considerably  reduced  the  strength  of  the 
liberal  party,  and  made  the  Labor  party,  which  polled  more 
than  one-third  of  the  votes,  the  greatest  single  political  force 
in  the  country,  about  equal  in  parliamentary  strength  to  the 
aggregate  groups  (the  conservative  Roman  Catholics,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Flemish  nationalists)  who 
formerly  supported  the  conservative  government.  The  cabinet 
now  consists  of  5  conservatives,  3  liberal,  and  4  socialist 
ministers.  Its  program  of  reforms,  comprising  the  introduc- 
tion of  equal  suffrage  (now  being  accomplished),  the  abolition 
of  the  anti-picketing  law,  the  creation  of  industrial  councils 
"  to  organize  the  cooperation  of  the  labor  unions  in  the  man- 
agement of  industry,"  the  shortening  of  the  military  training 
period,  and  many  similar  measures,  indicates  the  strong  demo- 
cratic tendency  of  the  program  of  reconstruction  on  which  the 
immense  majority  of  the  Belgian  people  are  now  united.  It  is 
not  equally  agreeable  to  all  of  them ;  it  is  not  advanced  enough 
in  the  eyes  of  the  more  impatient  element  among  the  socialists, 
and  too  revolutionary  for  the  taste  of  many  conservatives;  but 
everybody  seems  to  realize  that  the  advantage  of  a  united 
front  in  the  struggle  for  the  nation's  existence  has  made  the 
sacrifice  of  personal  or  partisan  preferences  involved  by  such 
mutual  compromise  more  than  worth  while. 

Important  as  it  is,  the  existence  of  the  union  government  is 
mainly  a  symbol  of  the  attitude  of  the  various  classes  of  the 
population  toward  the  daily  tasks  of  the  economic  life  where 
"  pulling  together  "  is  required.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature  of  Belgium's  reconstruction  period  is  that  the  most 
fundamental  changes  have  been  accomplished  by  free  initiative 
of  citizens  and  organizations  rather  than  by  official  interfer- 
ence. In  this  oldest  of  European  democracies,  where  the 
medieval  guild  svstem  attained  an  extraordinary  development, 
and  where  the  main  cities  were  independent  industrial  com- 
monwealths as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  the  tradition  of 
self-government  is  exceptionally  strong — as  the  German  occu- 
pants found  out  at  their  own  expense.  Individual  and  local 
rights  are  jealously  guarded,  and  any  form  of  state  interfer- 
ence that  does  not  correspond  to  an  evident  desire  of  the  people 
themselves  is  sure  to  be  resented — and  doomed  to  failure.  This 
preference  for  the  system  of  free  initiative  became  particularly 
apparent  in  the  settlement  of  the  new  labor  conditions.  It  was  a 
ticklish  problem :  the  cost  of  living,  at  the  time  of  the  armistice, 


was  about  350  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  level,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  industrial  stagnation  during  the  war  there  had 
been  no  such  gradual  adjustment  of  wages  to  the  new  condi- 
tions as  had  happened  in  all  other  countries.  Yet  all  the  gov- 
ernment could  do  to  prevent  a  long  period  of  strikes  as  a  pre- 
lude to  the  resumption  of  work,  and  compel  the  acceptance  of 
reasonable  terms  by  both  employers  and  workmen,  was  to 
maintain  such  rates  for  the  unemployment  grants  as  to  enable 
the  idle  workers  to  live  on  them,  without  making  them  an 
inducement  to  refrain  from  accepting  a  job  at  fair  terms.  The 
actual  settlement  of  labor  conditions  that  thus  remained  neces- 
sary as  new  opportunities  for  resumed  work  arose  was  left  to 
the  employers  and  workmen  themselves.  As  both  groups  were 
highly  organized,  mostly  in  national  unions  .for  each  industry, 
with  single  national  organizations  for  the  whole  of  the  mining, 
the  metallurgic  industries,  etc.,  on  both  sides,  they  easily  came 
together  for  national  conferences  in  each  group  of  trades.  An 
equal  number  of  representatives  of  the  employers'  unions  met 
an  equal  number  of  labor  union  delegates,  and  all  the  govern- 
ment was  asked  to  do  was  to  nominate  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industry  and  Labor  as  impartial  chairmen  and  provide 
them  with  the  necessary  secretarial  staff  to  record  the  decisions 
and  make  them  public.  By  this  simple  form  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, with  a  minimum  of  official  interference,  labor  condi- 
tions in  all  important  trades  were  fixed  Ofi  a  national  scale 
before  the  resumption  of  work.  The  remarkable  part  of  the 
story  is  that  the  councils  of  industry  and  labor,  which  had 
existed  as  legal  organizations  for  many  years,  were  entirely 
ignored  in  the  process.  They  now  exist  on  paper  only.  The 
reason  why  they  were  tacitly  brushed  aside  is  that  their  mem- 
bers, employers  and  workmen,  were  elected  by  general  vote  in 
special  industrial  elections,  so  that  the  organizations  as  such 
were  not  represented.  It  was  felt  on  both  sides  that  there  was 
no  real  guarantee  for  the  execution  of  joint  agreements  unless 
they  were  arrived  at  by  direct  representatives  of  the  employers' 
and  workers'  unions,  which  were  thus  made  morally  responsible 
for  their  observance. 

In  all  the  important  industries  these  joint  conferences  of 
organized  employers  and  workers  have  developed  into  perma- 
nent industrial  councils  for  the  settlement  of  labor  conditions, 
on  a  nation-wide  scale,  with  district  and  shop  councils  for  the 
adjustment  of  local  problems.  This  evolution  has  followed 
remarkably  parallel  lines  in  the  various  industries  concerned, 
although  it  was  not  directed  according  to  any  preconceived 
plan.  It  just  happened  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances 
that  seemed  to  leave  no  other  way  open. 

The  Growth  of  Trade  Unionism 

Before  the  war,  collective  bargaining  with  the  labor  unions 
prevailed  in  a  few  industries  only.  Collective  agreements  were 
confined  to  local  arrangements  in  minor  industries,  such  as  the 
printing  trades,  quarries,  glass,  diamond-cutting,  etc.  They 
were  unknown  in  the  main  industries:  coal  mining,  iron  and 
steel,  transportation,  and  (with  some  local  exceptions)  textiles. 
Now  the  conditions  are  reversed;  collective  bargaining  with 
the  unions  is  the  rule  everywhere,  the  autocratic  or  "  paternal  " 
employer  is  the  exception.  This  change  is  due  less  to  a  modi- 
fication of  the  individual  attitude  of  employers  than  to  the  fact 
that  post-war  conditions  have  radically  altered  the  balance  of 
power  between  capital  and  labor.  As  industrial  work  was  re- 
sumed after  the  armistice,  the  workers  flocked  into  the  unions 
by  hundreds  of  thousands.  In  one  year,  the  unions  increased 
their  membership  by  about  400  per  cent.  Before  the  war  the 
union  federated  with  the  Labor  party  had  160,000  members. 
Now  there  are  well  over  700,000.  This  does  not  include 
"neutral"  or  "Christian"    (Roman   Catholic)    unions,  the 
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aggregate  of  which  probably  represents  another  couple  of  hun- 
dred thousand.  The  unionization  of  labor  in  Belgium  is  pretty 
close  to  100  per  cent  in  the  chief  industries — coal,  metal,  trans- 
portation, textiles  and  glass — and  in  the  aggregate  represents 
a  total  percentage  of  the  industrial  population  at  least  equal  to 
that  reached  in  England,  and  nearly  twice  as  high  as  in 
America. 

The  main  incentive  to  this  extraordinary  development  of 
trade  unionism  obviously  was  the  discrepancy  between  the  ex- 
ceedingly high  cost  of  living  after  the  armistice  and  the  low 
pre-war  rates  of  wages.  As  new  rates  had  to  be  fixed  in  the 
resurrected  industries,  the  importance  of  the  issue  to  the 
workers  was  so  evident  that  the  advantages  of  organization 
became  obvious  to  the  most  indifferent. 

National  industrial  councils  are  now  regulating  labor  con- 
ditions in  the  following  industries:  Mining,  metallurgy,  me- 
chanical industries,  building  trades,  structural  wood  and  furni- 
ture, glass,  gas  and  electricity,  street  car  transportation,  and 
the  port  of  Antwerp.  All  these  councils  have  recently  been 
given  a  legal  status.  In  most  other  industries,  like  the  tex- 
tiles, the  printing  trades,  the  quarries,  diamond  cutting,  etc., 
there  are  permanent  joint  boards  of  the  employers'  and  labor 
organizations  for  the  fixation  of  labor  conditions  and  the 
settlement  of  disputes  arising  out  of  the  execution  of  the  col- 
lective agreements,  but  their  constitution  has  not  yet  been 
legalized. 

The  constitutions  of  the  legalized  industrial  councils  are 
all  different,  as  they  were  in  each  case  drafted  by  the  joint 
conferences  of  employers'  and  workers'  representatives  and 
then  simply  endorsed  by  the  government.  Yet  the  differences 
between  them  are  so  small  that  by  studying  any  one  of  them 
one  can  get  a  fairly  typical  idea  of  the  whole  system. 

A  Typical  Industrial  Council 

Let  us  take  the  most  important  of  all,  the  National  Council 
of  Mines,  as  an  example. 

It  was  instituted  first,  by  royal  decree  of  April  18,  1919,  to 
"  examine  the  demands  of  the  miners  with  regard  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  eight-hour  day."  Then  it  was  given  its  present 
permanent  status  (after  it  had  already  enlarged  itself  into  a 
de  facto  organization  for  the  settlement  of  all  labor  conditions 
in  the  mines)  by  royal  decree  of  January  24,  1920,  which 
gives  it  power  "  to  arrive,  through  the  cooperation  of  dele- 
gates of  the  coal  operators'  and  miners'  associations,  at  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  all  questions  that  concern  the  working  of  the 
mines." 

The  national  council  consists  of  ten  employers,  nominated 
by  the  coal  operators'  association,  ten  delegates  of  the  workers, 
and  two  delegates  of  the  Department  of  Industry  and  Labor, 
acting  respectively  as  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  council. 
These  two  officials  have  no  right  to  vote.  The  workers'  repre- 
sentatives are  appointed  by  the  two  industrial  unions  (the 
"  socialist  "  union  having  8,  the  "  Christian  "  union  2  dele- 
gates) in  proportion  to  their  membership.  This  national  coun- 
cil fixes  the  hours  of  labor  (within  the  limits  of  the  eight-hour 
law),  the  wage  scale  and,  in  a  general  way,  all  the  labor  con- 
ditions to  apply  uniformly  to  the  six  coal  districts.  The  gov- 
ernment pays  the  expenses  of  the  council's  meetings  and  offices. 

The  national  council  has  instituted  three  groups  of  local 
bodies  for  the  settlement  of  local  disputes — six  district  coun- 
cils, local  councils  for  each  concern  working  connected  pits, 
permanent  workers'  committees  for  each  pit. 

The  members  of  the  district  councils  are  appointed  by  the 
same  methods  as  that  of  the  national  council.  They  comprise 
twelve  members,  plus  two  chairmen  (one  worker,  one  operator) 
and  two  secretaries  (one  worker,  one  operator).  Eligibility  for 
these  district  councils  is  limited,  on  the  operators'  side,  to  rep- 


resentatives of  the  pits  of  the  district,  and  on  the  workers'  side 
to  miners  working  or  union  officials  living  in  the  district. 

The  district  councils  deal  with  disputes  of  local  importance 
referred  to  them  by  the  pit  councils  and  demands  put  forward 
by  district  organizations.  Their  expenses  are  paid  half  by  the 
employers'  and  half  by  the  workers'  associations,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  their  representatives. 

It  is  agreed  that  no  strike  or  lockout  shall  be  called  unless 
the  dispute  has  been  put  before  the  district  council  for  settle- 
ment by  conciliation,  but  the  council  is  given  seven  days  only 
in  which  to  attempt  such  a  settlement. 

The  local  councils  are  formed  by  joint  meetings  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  operators  working  a  mine  or  a  group  of  pits 
in  a  single  locality,  with  the  workers'  committees  of  the  indi- 
vidual pits.  They  have  three  days  within  which  to  attempt 
conciliation  of  disputes  affecting  local  mining  concerns,  after 
which  the  case,  if  not  settled,  has  to  be  submitted  to  the  district 
council.  The  workers'  committees  of  any  pit  may  demand  a 
meeting  with  the  operators'  representatives  within  three  days 
from  notice  to  submit  any  complaint  or  demand. 

The  pit  committees  are  the  only  bodies  elected  by  direct 
vote.  There  is  one  for  each  pit,  representing  the  workers  only. 
Their  function  is  to  put  individual  or  local  claims  before  the 
pit  managers  and  their  staff.  Here  again,  the  time  limit  during 
which  no  strike  or  lockout  shall  be  called  pending  attempt  at 
conciliation  is  three  days  after  the  presentation  of  the  claim  to 
the  manager. 

The  pit  committee  consists  of  six  workers'  representatives — 
three  active,  three  alternatives — two  being  elected  by  the  un- 
derground day  shift,  two  by  the  underground  night  shift,  and 
two  by  the  surface  personnel.  The  ballot  is  secret.  The  right  to 
vote  is  limited  to  workers  over  21  years  of  age  and  employed 
for  at  least  one  month  by  the  same  company;  only  voters  of 
30  years  and  over,  employed  for  more  than  six  months  by  the 
company,  and  actually  working  at  the  pit,  are  eligible.  No 
candidates  can  be  elected  unless  they  are  presented  by  a  labor 
union  or  by  a  group  of  unorganized  workers  representing  at 
least  10  per  cent  of  the  voting  strength  of  the  pit.  The  dele- 
gates are  elected  for  two  years.  The  total  number  of  unorgan- 
ized miners  being  considerably  below  10  per  cent,  the  pit  dele- 
gates are  practically  all  nominated  by  the  unions. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  suspension  of  the  right  to  stop 
work  pending  settlement  by  conciliation  is  two  weeks — three 
days  being  given  to  the  pit  committee,  four  days  to  the  local 
council,  and  a  week  to  the  district  council,  in  which  to  effect 
a  settlement.  There  are  no  penalties;  the  only  guarantee  is 
good  faith  and  mutual  interest.  There  is  no  compulsory  arbi- 
tration in  any  industry,  as  a  long  previous  experience  has  shown 
that  this  method,  wherever  attempted,  led  to  embitterment  of 
disputes  rather  than  to  their  prevention. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  this  connection,  that  in  no  country 
perhaps  had  there  been  so  many  and  such  persistent  attempts 
to  create  systems  of  labor  representation  as  substitutes  for  trade 
unionism  as  in  pre-war  Belgium.  Apart  from  the  govern 
mental  councils  for  industry  and  labor,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  there  had  been  since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  very  large  number  and  variety  of  attempts  on  the 
employers'  side  to  create  an  outlet  for  the  workers'  desire  to 
participate  in  the  fixation  of  labor  conditions,  while  keeping 
them  out  of  the  unions.  But  all  these  factory  councils  and  shop 
committees  eventually  suffered  the  same  fate.  They  failed  as 
thoroughly  to  create  durable  harmonious  relations  inside  of  the 
individual  enterprises  as  to  stem  the  general  tide  of  unionism. 
The  experience  of  the  reconstruction  period  finally  demon- 
strated the  fallacy  of  all  attempts  to  democratize  industry  from 
above.  It  is  only  after  a  great  majority  of  the  workers  had 
organized   into   powerful   unions — and   unions   formed   along 
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industrial  and  not  craft  lines 
— that  2t  real  beginning  was 
made  with  giving  them  a 
share  in  determining  what 
their  labor  conditions  should 
be. 

Also,  it  is  only  after  the 
unions  had  been  given  such  a 
minimum  share  in  the  control 
of  industrial  conditions  that 
they  made  themselves  instru- 
mental in  advocating,  not 
only  willingness  to  return  to 
work,  but  also  willingness  to 
reach  a  high  output.  The 
principle  that  the  interest  of 
the  community,  and  of  the 
workers  who  form  its  major- 
ity, requires  an  increasingly 
high  level  of  productivity, 
and  that  every  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  any 
method  that  will  increase  the 
economic  result  of  a  given 
human  effort,  is  now  the  gen- 
erally acknowledged  doctrine 
of  the  Belgian  labor  move- 
ment. Efficiency  systems  are 
discussed  more  keenly,  per- 
haps, and  in  a  more  apprecia- 
tive spirit,  among  the  organ- 
ized workers  than  in  many 
circles  of  employers ;  and  as  a 
consequence  the  original  op- 
position of  the  unions —  es-  — 

pecially  in  the  case  of  the  old  craft  unions — to  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  by  results  rather  than  on  a  time  basis  has 
almost  completely  vanished.  In  this  respect,  too,  the  recent 
Belgian  experience  shows  that  strong  unions,  genuine  collective 
bargaining,  a  guaranteed  minimum  wage,  and  organized  rep- 
resentation of  the  workers  in  industrial  councils  create  the 
minimum  conditions  under  which  it  is  possible  to  interest  the 
workers  in  the  results  of  production.  Paradoxical  though  it 
may  seem  to  the  timid  and  short-sighted,  the  existence  of  a 
powerful,  militant  industrial  union  movement,  with  a  compre- 
hensive and  radical  philosophy  of  social  reform,  has  thus  far 
proved  a  more  constructive  force  and  a  more  effective  factor  of 
stabilization,  then  a  less  general  and  less  aggressive  movement 
could  have  been. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  constructive  character  of  indus- 
trial unionism  in  such  an  advanced  stage  is  the  present  attitude 
of  the  Belgian  labor  unions  toward  wage  demands.  Some  of  the 
largest  industrial  unions,  and  the  (socialist)  national  federation 
itself,  are  now  actually  engaged  in  a  movement  against  any 
further  increase  of  wages — except  insofar  as  it  apply  to  the 
raising  of  the  minimum  wage  and  of  the  pay  of  the  least 
favored  workers.  The  motive  why  a  check  is  thus  being  put  on 
further  increases  of  the  wages  of  the  skilled  workers  is  to  be 
found  in  the  growing  realization  that  in  most  cases  they  result 
in  raising  the  cost  of  articles  which  the  workers  themselves 
need  most,  and  in  curtailing  the  exportation  which  is  a  vital 
necessity  for  Belgium's  industry.  Instead,  the  energy  of  the 
labor  movement  is  being  directed  to  an  increasing  extent  to- 
wards a  reduction  of  capitalist  profits,  as  the  most  effective 
means  of  raising  the  purchasing  power  of  wages.  To  this  end 
labor  uses  its  political  influence — mainly  through  the  depart- 
ment of  industry  and  labor,  and  of  supplies,  which  are  con- 
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trolled  by  a  socialist  minister — to  bring  about  a  regulation  of 
prices.  These  departments  have  power  to  give  and  refuse 
trade  licenses,  to  fix  the  prices  of  essential  commodities,  and  in 
various  other  ways  to  regulate  industrial  profits.  Further- 
more, the  powerful  cooperative  consumers'  societies  of  the 
workers  have  a  direct  influence  on  the  prices  of  bread  and  other 
necessities.  This  new  policy  of  organized  labor  culminates  in 
the  demand  for  immediate  nationalization  of  the  large  indus- 
tries, which  is  being  pressed  with  a  fast  growing  insistence  by 
the  unions  and  most  of  all  by  the  miners. 

To  sum  up,  the  Belgian  industrial  council  system  has  proved 
to  be  the  most  essential  of  all  the  means  to  bring  about  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  the  country  by  securing  the  interest 
and  support  of  organized  labor. 

The  benefit  this  has  proved  to  the  community  is  evident. 
Immediately  after  the  armistice  the  situation  of  Belgium  was 
one  of  potential  revolution  and  social  dissolution.  With  three- 
quarters  of  the  workers  unemployed  and  industry  stripped  of 
most  of  its  equipment,  any  social  upheaval  would  have  been 
doomed  to  have  none  but  destructive  effects  and  to  fail  in  the 
end.  This  has  been  avoided  by  improving  labor  conditions — 
which  were  very  bad  before  the  war — notably  by  making  the 
eight-hour  day  the  universal  rule  in  industry  and  by  giving  the 
workers  a  means  gradually  to  increase  their  share  in  the  deter- 
mination of  industrial  policies. 

Strikes  have  not  been  done  away  with,  but  their  number  and 
importance  has  been  considerably  reduced.  Characteristically 
enough,  most  of  them  have  occurred  in  newly  unionized  indus- 
tries, where  the  council  system  has  not  yet  been  established, 
and  all  were  of  a  local  nature. 

The  outstanding  fact  of  the  present  labor  situation  is  that 
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unemployment  has  practically  disappeared.  At  the  time  of  the 
armistice  we  had  about  700,000  workers  unemployed,  repre- 
senting, with  their  families,  2,400,000  people  to  be  supported 
by  the  state — about  75  per  cent  of  our  industrial  working  class. 
A  month  later,  in  December,  191 8,  this  figure,  had  even  risen 
above  800,000.  From  then  on  it  went  down — very,  very 
slowly,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1919,  rapidly  in 
July,  August  and  September,  and  somewhat  less  rapidly  from 
then  on  until  now.  At  present  it  is  well  below  100,000,  and 
most  of  these  are  aged  people  who  have  been  unemployed  since 
19 1 4  and  are  now  too  old  to  work.  Recent  trade  union  returns 
from  Brussels  show  that  there  are  fewer  union  members  un- 
employed there  now  than  before  the  war — one  per  cent  in 
February,  1920,  as  against  3.4  per  cent  in  February,  1914. 

Various  reasons  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  extraordi- 
nary speed  of  Belgium's  rehabilitation,  as  compared  with  that 
of  other  European  countries  which  had  not  been  so  hard  hit  by 
the  war.  One  of  them  undoubtedly  is  that  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Belgian  state  is  comparatively  very  much  better 
than  that  of  any  other  country,  since  the  peace  treaty  has  recog- 
nized Belgium's  claim  to  priority  in  the  settlement  of  an  im- 
portant part  of  Germany's  indemnity,  and  practically  cancelled 
Belgium's  war  debt  to  the  Allied  governments. 

Another  explanation  of  the  facility  with  which  the  Belgians 
went  back  to  work  is  given  by  the  fact  that  after  a  long  period 
of  idleness,  the  sudden  upward  jump  of  the  nominal  wage  rates 
— even  though  their  purchasing  power  was  hardly,  if  at  all, 
greater  than  before — acted  as  an  important  psychological  incen- 
tive, all  the  more  so  as  the  cost  of  living  showed  a  downward 
trend   for  the  first  few  months  after  the  armistice.     Things 


were  so  bad  then  that  they  could  not  help  getting  better;  and 
any  condition,  however  bad,  that  shows  a  tendency  to  improve- 
ment, is  easier  to  bear  and  tends  less  to  demoralization  than  a 
perhaps  better  situation  that  is  growing  worse. 

Yet,  when  all  that  is  said,  I  think  that  the  key  of  the  mystery 
of  Belgium's  come-back  is  one  of  those  imponderable  qual- 
ities that  cannot  be  expressed  in  figures,  and  that  will  strike  the 
business  man  only  if  he  is  able  to  see  behind  the  cold  outward 
facts  and  become  a  psychologist.  It  is  the  indomitable  spirit, 
the  constitutional  optimism,  the  instinct  of  workmanship  of  an 
old  industrial  race  that  has  for  more  than  seven  centuries  gone 
through  the  ordeal  of  one  war  after  the  other,  one  revolution 
after  the  other,  and  always  emerged  from  its  trials  through  its 
capacity  to  "  stick  it  "  and  its  faith  in  the  gospel  of  hard  work. 
It  is  the  ability  of  the  Belgian  nation,  trained  by  centuries  of 
freedom  and  self-government,  to  keep  level-headed  in  the  face 
of  unforeseen  difficulties  and  to  solve  them  in  a  practical  spirit. 
In  the  last  analysis,  the  success  of  Belgium's  rehabilitation  is  a 
vindication  of  the  educational  power  of  democracy. 

Yet  even  the  present  situation,  though  far  better  than  that 
of  any  other  European  country,  is  not  idyllic.  The  industrial 
council  system,  for  example,  has  not  done  away  with  the  fun- 
damental causes  of  class  strife;  it  has  only  organized  this  strug- 
gle in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  destructive  at  a 
time  when  the  restoration  of  industrial  activity  itself  was  at 
stake. 

But  is  not  that  quite  an  achievement  in  itself?  Is  it  not  wise 
statesmanship  that  limits  government  interference  with  indus- 
trial relations  to  the  creation  of  such  channels  for  the  expression 
of  existing  antagonisms  that  will  make  them  serve  the  con- 
structive purposes  of  progressive  evolution  ? 


American  Games  in  France 

By  Beulah  Elfreth  Kennard 


MANY  people  have  asked  me  why  any  one  should 
try  to  teach  American  games  in  France.  The 
children  are  bright  and  full  of  play  spirit.  The 
shops  and  stalls  along  the  boulevards  are  hung 
with  hoops,  baloons  and  toys.  What  more  do  we  want? 
Rather,  the  question  is:  What  more  do  the  French  want? 
The  French  are  an  essentially  intellectual  people.  Their 
system  of  education  has  taken  account  of  the  mind  but  not  of 
the  body.  Physical  training  has  been  given  scant  attention 
and  they  seem  to  have  no  natural  interest  in  sport.  Football, 
"  baasball,"  tennis  and  other  English  and  American  games  have 
been  adopted,  names  and  all,  but  there  is  very  little  enthusiasm 
over  them.  A  French  boy  of  sixteen  has  more  completely  put 
away  childish  things  than  many  American  men  do  at  any  age. 
They  are  extreme  individualists,  artists  and  thinkers,  among 
whom  love  of  country  is  the  only  strongly  socializing  force. 
They  did  not  know  their  physical  limitations  until  the  war 
caught  them.  Then  every  effort  was  made  to  develop  man 
power.  The  fighting  forces  were  divided  into  three  classes: 
the  strong,  the  medium  or  middle  group,  and  the  weak. 
Into  the  training  of  the  two  latter  much  of  the  play  element 
was  introduced,  games  and  sports  were  used  "  to  retard 
nervous  fatigue,  secure  muscular  coordination  and  realize  all 
the  benefits  of  joyous  emulation,"  but  war  efficiency  was  the 
definite  end  of  every  game.  Puss-in-the-corner  was  an  exercise 
in  running,  leap-frog  in  jumping  and  ball  games  in  throwing. 
It  was  highly  interesting  to  see  old  war  games  which  have 
persisted  only  among  young  children  deliberately  revived 
with  their  original  purpose   in  view. 

Attention  had  been  concentrated  during  all  this  time  on  the 


men  already  in  service  and  the  classes  of  boys  who  might  soon 
be  called,  but  after  the  armistice  plans  were  again  revised  and 
the  girls  and  younger  children  were  considered.  The  officers 
who  had  been  trained  as  physical  instructors  in  the  army  were 
sent  out  from  Joinville  or  another  military  center  to  give  a 
short  teachers'  course  in  the  various  departement.  This 
course  comprises  a  well  balanced  system  of  exercises,  singing 
games  and  imitative  play,  and  is  intended  for  general  physical 
development.  As  given  with  French  vivacity  and  grace  the 
lessons  are  charming  and  the  children  enter  into  them  with 
much  spirit,  but  they  are  lessons,  not  play  as  we  understand  it. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  older  children  do  not  play 
either  competitive  or  cooperative  games.  In  the  parks  and 
gardens  large  boys  may  be  seen  knocking  a  ball  about  but  no 
one  seems  to  care  where  it  goes  or  who  hits  it  next.  There  are 
no  rules  or  penalties  and  no  one  wins.  The  French  word 
equipe  is  supposed  to  be  the  equivalent  for  team,  but  it 
does  not  function  properly  because  they  have  no  sense  of  team 
organization  with  its  sacrifice  of  individual  interests  to  the 
purposes  of  the  group.  The  French  realize  that  something 
is  lacking  in  their  social  spirit.  As  an  illustration  of  American 
discipline  a  commandante  spoke  of  the  orderly  mess-line 
which  sometimes  extended  for  a  block  at  a  Red  Cross  or  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  canteen  without  guards  or  ropes.  This,  he  said, 
could  not  be  duplicated  in  France  and  we  could  readily 
believe  it  after  we  had  seen  some  of  the  confused  crowds 
faire  la  queue  or  stand  in  line  before  banks  or  bakeries  or 
tobacco  shops. 

The  potential  value  of  real  American  playgrounds  was 
shown  in  connection  with  the  play  demonstrations  and  play 
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courses  originally  developed  by  the  American   Red  Cross  as 
part  of  the  hygiene  program  of  its  Children's  Bureau. 

To  play  in  the  open  air  was  considered  as  important  as  to 
sleep  with  open  windows  or  to  eat  proper  food,  and  the 
French  people  welcomed  our  health  propaganda.  During  the 
bombardment  of  Paris  some  two  hundred  children  had  been 
taken  to  Lyon,  near  which,  at  a  beautiful  old  chateau,  their 
racked  nerves  had  been  restored  to  health  through  play  as  well 
as  care.  Hygiene  is,  however,  well  provided  for  in  the  recent 
plans  of  the  Ministry  of  War  and  the  French  people  can  be 
trusted  to  carry  out  their  excellent  plans  without  our  help. 
In  the  course  planned  for  the  schools  in  Paris  and  Rouen 
we  tried  to  emphasize  the  gradual  development  from  the  circle 
plays  of  the  little  children  to  the  organized,  cooperative  games 
of  the  older  boys  and  girls.  In  spite  of  bad  weather  and  the 
cramped  school  courts  we  had  such  cordial  cooperation  from 
the  teachers  and  such  enthusiasm  among  the  children  that  we 
were  able  to  carry  out  nearly  all  of  the  program.  We  shall 
never  forget  our  first  visit  to  Rouen  and  the  meeting  with 
the  teachers  there.  The  cold  room  in  the  early  winter  twilight, 
the  scholastic  faces,  the  stately  directrice  who  could  clump 
around  in  sabots  without  losing  her  graceful  dignity,  the  men 
from  the  boys'  school  in  their  shabby  overcoats  and  the  super- 
intendent who  followed  our  timid  little  speech  with  the  most 
charming  comments  and  endorsement  of  all  we  had  said. 

In  both  Paris  and  Rouen  we  were  given  time  from  the 
regular  class  work  for  the  teaching  of  the  games.  As  the 
school  day  is  very  long  and  the  recreation  period  short  this 
arrangement  was  necessary  to  success,  but  it  showed  the  cordial 
attitude.  A  ridiculous  law  in  France  which  makes  the  teacher 
legally  responsible  for  any, accident  that  may  befall  the  children 
in  his  care  practically  inhibits  enthusiasm  for  play.  The 
Rouen  superintendent  said  that  this  law  did  not  exist  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  but  unfortunately  it  does  exist  for  an  the 
others  with  whom  we  talked.  They  look  terrified  when  ap- 
paratus is  suggested  and  even  go  around  cautioning  the  children 
against  rough  play.  Nothing  radical  can  be  done  until  this 
law  is  repealed  but  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  change  it. 

Playgrounds  have  been  opened  or  planned  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages by  the  French  people  themselves;  the  space  occupied  by 
the  fortifications  in  Paris  is  designed  to  be  largely  devoted  to 
this  purpose,  but  all  public  work  under  French  auspices  has 
been  necessarily  delayed  by  the  financial  situation  of  the 
country.  A  number  of  private  agencies  such  as  the  McAll 
Mission  have  small  playgrounds  connected  with  their  social 
centers  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  have  estab- 
lished clubs  and  classes  among  the  older  boys  and  the  young 
women.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Francois  D'Eliscu  of  Phila- 
delphia, experts  in  physical  training  and  playground  organi- 
zation, are  leaving  for  France  to  direct  the  playground  ac- 
tivities of  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

At  a  demonstration  which  we  gave  before  the  primary  su- 
perintendents at  Joinville  the  interest  was  very  marked. 
Nearly  every  one  asked  for  our  little  brochure  describ- 
ing the  games  and  requests  were  made  for  supervisors  of 
games  and  normal  courses  which  the  Red  Cross  was  unable 
to  furnish  because  our  work  was  so  near  its  end.  We  received 
many  charming  letters  of  appreciation  but  the  one  we  treasure 
most  is  from  the  Brise  Miche  School  near  Chatelet,  signed  by 
two  hundred  children  and  evidently  composed  by  them.  It 
closes  in  characteristic  fashion  with  "  Vive  I'Inspectrice,  Vive 
la  Croix  Rouge  Americaine,  Vive  I'Amerique,  Vive  la 
France!  " 

At  the  close  of  this  course  we  staged  an  American  play 
festival   for  the   Social    Hygiene   Congress   then   meeting  in 

1  Owing  to  the  close  of  the  Children's  Bureau  the  play  demonstration 
was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Kindergarten  Unit. 


Paris.1  It  was  a  modest  affair  consisting  of  groups  from  the 
schools  in  which  we  had  been  working.  We  were  far 
from  the  centers  of  observation.  The  stadium  of  these 
Gallic  games  was  not  in  the  Tuileries  gardens  as  originally 
planned  but  a  cheerless  "  playground  "  in  the  thirteenth  arron- 
dissement  where  the  Assistance  Publique  had  erected  a  set  of 
model  tenements  for  families  "  with  more  than  three  children." 
From  a  folder  of  the  Children's  Bureau. 
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FULL   OF    PLAY    SPIRIT 


Here  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  gate  was  opened  on 
a  bare  gravelled  field  with  a  shed  in  one  corner  and  four 
empty  frames  for  apparatus.  All  the  swings  and  ropes  had 
been  discreetly  locked  up  by  the  concierge  in  charge,  but  even 
the  new  frames  looked  promising. 

First  a  Red  Cross  truck  drew  up  with  chairs  for  the  spec- 
tators. It  did  not  take  long  to  place  these  with  the  aid  of 
a  few  hundred  children,  who  seemed  to  spring  from  the  ground, 
and  the  motley  crew  was  soon  augmented  by  mothers  and 
babies  who  were  invited  to  take  some  of  the  seats  but  kept 
timidly  near  the  gate.  Then  came  the  flags  of  various 
nations,  eighty  beautiful  things,  from  the  salvage  department. 
A  few  of  the  larger  ones  were  put  up  for  decoration  and  the 
rest  stacked  for  later  use.  How  we  blessed  those  flags!  Then 
the  truckloads  of  children  arrived  from  the  schools  where  we 
had  been  teaching  the  games.  Though  coming  from  workers' 
districts,  they  looked  very  clean  and  bourgeois  beside  the  gamins 
of  the  neighborhood.  Guests  began  to  filter  in,  some  of  the 
school  representatives,  the  maires  of  two  arrondissements,  vis- 
itors from  the  American  Red  Cross  and  members  of  the  Social 
Hygiene  Congress  for  which  the  demonstration  was  primarily 
given,  and  finally  the  American  Army  Band. 

By  this  time  the  ground  seemed  solidly  filled  with  a  mob 
from  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate  the  players 
and  spectators.  The  children  of  the  quarter  could  not  take 
part  in  the  games  because  the  place  had  been  entirely  without 
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•upervision  until  three  days  previous  to  the  day  of  the  fete. 
Yet  we  were  in  effect  their  guests  and  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  demonstration  was  to  show  the  local  charities  committee 
the  value  of  organized  play.  It  would  be  most  untactful  as 
well  as  unjust  to  make  them  feel  in  the  way. 

Behold  the  flags  and  the  band !  The  entire  child  population 
was  soon  marshalled  in  a  parade  with  flags  distributed  as 
liberally  as  possible  and  marched  around  joyfully  while  the 
distracted  teachers  separated  the  school  children  from  the  mass 
and  arranged  for  the  play  field  in  the  center.  The  program 
went  off  without  a  hitch  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  two  men 
who  had  been  working  with  the  boys  had  just  been  called  off 
for  a  relief  expedition  in  Poland  and  their  places  had  to  be 
filled  at  the  last  minute  by  two  young  French  girls  with 
little  training  or  experience  in  playground  work.  French  chil- 
dren are  naturally  dramatic,  the  teachers  were  efficient  and 
resourceful,  and  they  played  the  games  with  a  spirit  and 
precision  which  might  have  been  the  envy  of  a  gymnasium 
group. 

The  interest  of  the  younger  spectators  was  somewhat  dis- 
tracted by  the  wonderful  band,  and  that  same  band  was  in- 
clined to  feel  neglected  whenever  it  was  not  the  center  of  the 
stage.  However,  when  the  relay  races  began  the  American 
boys  were  far  more  excited  than  the  dignified  fourteen-year- 
olds  who  could  go  through  an  entire  game  withsut  rumpling 
their  nicely  dented  hats.  No  wonder  that  at  an  American  ball 
game  the  French  were  more  interested  in  the  wild  A.  E.  F. 
"  assistance  "  than  they  were  in  the  players! 

Having  finished  with  stride  ball,  dodge  ball  and  volley 
ball  (for  which  the  French  have  none  but  English  names), 
the  field  turned  its  whole  attention  to  the  band.  The  in- 
vited guests  made  their  adieus  and  went  home,  but  the  neigh- 
borhood stayed  and  listened  and  sang,  the  Marseillaise  being 


given  as  no  American  song  could  be  sung  by  a  street  group. 
When  the  band  tore  itself  away  the  show  was  ended.  If 
the  photographer  had  not  disappointed  us  his  best  picture 
would  have  been  the  last,  with  the  truckload  of  gay,  good- 
looking  boys  in  khaki,  the  street  thronged  with  a  real  Victor 
Hugo  crowd  and  every  window  in  the  block  filled  with  heads. 

Our  last  word  was  with  the  concierge  who  told  us  that  the 
maire  of  the  arrondissement  was  going  to  request  an  imme- 
diate appropriation  for  the  playground  so  that  the  games  might 
go  on.  In  the  afternoon  the  discussions  of  the  Hygiene 
Congress  were  interrupted  by  one  of  the  members  who  stated 
that  really  practical  work  in  social  hygiene  was  being  done  at 
the  playground  in  rue  Chateau  des  Rentiers  which  he  wished 
to  commend  to  their  attention. 

Curiously  enough  it  was  the  social  value  of  American  games 
which  appealed  to  the  clear-thinking  Gallic  mind.  They  had 
caught  something  fresh  and  poignant  in  the  spirit  of  our 
breezy  soldiers  and  they  wanted  to  know  what  had  de- 
veloped it.  The  commandante  at  Joinville  once  said  to  us, 
"  Your  soldiers  are  better  disciplined  than  ours."  It  rather 
took  our  breath  away,  but  we  unblushingly  replied,  "  Yes,  it 
is  the  result  of  our  organized  games." 

During  the  dreary  period  following  the  armistice,  France 
and  America  learned  much  from  each  other  even  though 
our  relations  became  a  trifle  tense.  The  khaki  groups 
in  the  Louvre,  the  Pantheon,  Notre  Dame  and  a  thou- 
sand other  places  received  a  liberal  education  which  will 
not  be  lost  in  the  communities  to  which  the  A.  E.  F.  has 
scattered.  The  French  are  wonderfully  generous  with  their 
art  and  few  of  our  soldiers  realize  the  efforts  which  were  made 
to  give  us  of  their  best.  On  the  other  hand  an  ancient 
people  have  found  some  things  which  we  also  could  teach  just 
because  we  are  young  and  will  never  grow  up. 


The  Red  Cross  amid  Revolution 

in  Siberia 

By  T.  J.   Edmonds 


FORMER  RED  CROSS  COMMISSIONER  TO  SIBERIA 


THE  Red  Cross  Commission  to  Siberia  discovered  in 
February,  1919,  a  sanitary  engineer  by  the  name  of 
E.  W.  Creevy  who  was  serving  as  a  private  in  the 
A.  E.  F.  Creevy  had  been  with  Gorgas  in  Panama 
and  with  various  engineering  projects  in  the  United  States, 
including  the  building  of  the  Hudson  tunnel.  His  spirit  of 
adventure  and  desire  to  see  the  world  had  carried  him  through 
South  Africa,  various  portions  of  south  and  central  America, 
the  Philippines,  and  finally  to  Siberia. 

Creevy  was  released  from  the  army  at  the  request  of  the 
Civilian  Relief  Department  of  the  Red  Cross  and  immedi- 
ately began  to  develop  the  measures  conceived  by  his  extraordi- 
nary genius.  Although  handicapped  by  a  limited  knowledge 
of  the  Russian  language,  he  secured  from  the  Russian  authori- 
ties in  Vladivostok  permission  to  use  a  brick  building  which 
had  been  erected  for  military  purposes  a  few  versts  from  the 
city,  organized  a  gang  of  Russian  laborers,  procured  an  old 
boiler  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  military  authorities, 
bought  pumps  and  other  equipment  from  a  Russian  firm 
dealing  in  American  goods,  and  within  the  unbelievable  space 


of  six  days  had  converted  the  old  building  into  a  complete 
sanitary  center. 

This  banya  (bath  house)  had  a  capacity  of  one  thousand 
people  a  day.  Its  various  functions  may  be  seen  by  following 
one  customer  through  it. 

First  he  enters  the  barber  shop  and  is  relieved  of  his  hair 
and  whiskers  by  means  of  clippers.  He  is  then  stripped,  his 
clothes  placed  on  an  iron  hanger  and  run  into  a  sterilizing 
oven,  the  man  entering  a  room  where  he  is  given  an  application 
of  kerosene  to  the  entire  body.  He  then  takes  a  hot  and  cold 
shower — if  he  so  desires,  a  steam  bath  between  the  showers. 
Coming  from  the  bath  a  vinegar  treatment  is  applied  as 
additional  precaution.  (Creevy  explained  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  use  both  vinegar  and  kerosene,  but  since  one 
physician  connected  with  the  commission  recommended  vine- 
gar and  another  recommended  kerosene,  he  thought  it  would 
do  no  harm  to  use  them  both  so  as  to  satisfy  both  groups 
advisors.)  The  bather  then  enters  a  moderately  war 
dressing  room  and  finds  that  his  clothes,  thoroughly  sterilized 
have  arrived. 
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A  laundry  was  added  in  the  rear  of  the  banya.  For  this 
the  hot  water  was  supplied  from  the  overflow  of  the  heating 
plant  of  the  main  building.  Soap  and  washing  equipment 
were  furnished. 

In  the  nearby  refugee  camps  the  sterilization  process  was 
a  compulsory  condition  of  entrance.  A  weekly  bath  was  made 
compulsory  upon  all  refugees  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  women  were  compelled  to  take  advantage 
of  the  laundry  facilities  regularly. 

The  sanitary  center  became  so  well  known  in  eastern  Si- 
beria that  many  other  groups,  such  as  soldiers  of  allied  forces 
and  Russian  workmen,  applied  for  and  were  granted  its 
privileges. 

Daily  Inspection 

Correlated  with  this  sanitary  treatment,  the  nurse  at  the 
refugee  barracks  made  a  daily  inspection  of  living  quarters 
of  the  refugees  and  the  director  of  civilian  relief  made  a 
weekly  inspection.  During  these  inspections  not  only  were  the 
clothing  and  the  bodies  of  the  refugees  given  a  casual  exami- 
nation, but  the  inspectors  looked  under  the  beds  and  into  the 
corners  to  see  whether  any  dirt  or  dust  or  scraps  of  food  had 
been  allowed  to  accumulate. 

The  toilet  system  was  changed  by  the  abolition  of  the  cess- 
pools and  by  a  provision  requiring  daily  transfer  to  an  Imhoff 
septic  tank  constructed  some  distance  from  the  barracks. 

Schools  were  organized  for  children,  not  only  for  educa- 
tional purposes  but  with  the  end  of  maintaining  morale  among 
the  children  and  their  parents.  Although  the  desks  and  seats 
were  made  of  long  planks,  attention  was  given  to  the  posture 
of  the  scholars.  Position  of  desks  in  regard  to  lighting  and 
ventilation  was  also  considered.  Reading  and  writing  in  the 
respective  native  languages,  arithmetic,  and  in  some  instances 
English,  were  taught,  and  of  course  there  were  some  uf  the 
extra-curriculum  activities  such  as  are  found  in  American 
schools. 

Opportunities  for  religious  services  were  afforded.  Enter- 
tainments were  encouraged. 

A  work  system  was  adopted  whereby  all  men  and  women 
except  those  excused  for  physical  reasons  or  on  account  of 
age  were  compelled  to  do  an  approximately  equal  share.  For 
this  they  were  paid  a  daily  wage  in  roubles  from  which  a 
fixed  amount  was  taken  back  as  a  charge  for  lodging  and 
food.  It  was  very  easy  to  control  this  because  the  food  was 
cooked  in  large  central  kitchens  and  was  dished  out  to  heads 
of  families  upon  presentation  of  ration  tickets.  Tickets  were 
withheld  from  those  who  refused  to  work. 

Duties  of  kitchen  police,  cleaning  of  hallways  and  other 
common  portions  of  the  barracks,  gardening,  road-making  and 
other  necessary  communistic  activities  were  assigned  on  a  ro- 
tating system.  It  was  made  possible,  however,  for  those  par- 
ticularly ambitious  to  earn  additional  amounts  by  such  means 
as  the  women's  sewing  room,  where  large  numbers  of  refugee 
garments  were  made.  Refugees  were  encouraged,  however, 
to  find  regular  jobs  in  normal  industry  in  the  adjacent  cities, 
and  in  order  so  to  encourage  them  the  daily  wage  at  the 
refugee  camps  was  made  less  than  the  net  wage  which  it  was 
possible  to  earn  in  the  cities  or  on  farms  by  a  similar  amount 
of  labor  after  deducting  cost  of  transportation  and  lunch. 

All  of  the  activities  I  have  mentioned,  including  education, 
recreation,  regular  employment,  and  the  possibility  of  saving 
a  few  roubles,  were  necessary  factors  in  creating  and  sustain- 
ing the  morale  of  refugee  colonies,  and  of  course  this  content- 
ment and  comparative  happiness  so  created  was  a  most  vital 
element  in  community  and  individual  health — an  element,  by 


the  way,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  recog- 
nized in  most  public  health  programs. 

So  signally  successful  in  stamping  out  disease  in  Siberia — 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  after  the  sanitary  plant  was  put  in  oper- 
ation there  was  not  a  single  case  of  typhus  in  this  area  and  no 
more  of  other  diseases  than  would  be  found  in  any  middle 
class  community  in  the  United  States — and  so  effective  was 
the  whole  scheme  in  simplifying  the  problem  of  supervising 
groups  of  refugees,  that  the  management  of  the  commission 
determined  to  reproduce  it  throughout  the  five  thousand  miles 
of  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad  from  Vladivostok  to  Omsk. 
The  finance  committee  voted  to  purchase  boilers  and  other 
sanitary  equipment  in  sufficient  quantities  to  establish  at  least 
twenty  stations.  However,  the  crumbling  of  the  Kolchak  gov- 
ernment prevented  the  realization  of  this  plan. 

It  should  be  stated  as  a  matter  of  presenting  a  proper  view 
of  the  refugee  relief  work  that  similar  principles  of  manage- 
ment and  similar  economic  devices,  and  as  far  as  possible 
similar  sanitary  methods,  were  introduced  by  the  Refugee  De- 
partment of  Western  Siberia  under  the  able  and  resource- 
ful leadership  of  Dr.  Doremus  Scudder. 

It  should  also  be  remarked  here  parenthetically,  that  em- 
ployment bureaus  were  conducted  at  the  various  relief  points, 
especially  Vladivostok  and  Omsk,  that  "  made  work "  was 
furnished  to  unemployed  refugees  at  Omsk,  Tomsk,  Novo- 
Nikolaievsk  and  other  places,  and  that  there  were  stations  at 
Vladivostok  and  elsewhere  which  handled  outdoor  relief  ac- 
cording to  methods  of  investigation,  record  keeping,  case 
treatment,  and  constructive  work,  strikingly  similar  to  the  most 
approved  standards  of  charity  organization  societies  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  Vladivostok  office,  clothing  relief  was 
furnished  through  orders  on  the  refugee  warehouse,  regular 
food  allowances  were  given  through  orders  on  a  food  sta- 
tion, and  emergency  meal  tickets  issued  on  a  Russian  restaurant 
conducted  by  a  group  of  persons  organized  under  the  amazing 
title  of  The  Association  of  Intelligent  Working  People. 
Working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  relief  station  was  a 
hospital  social  service  worker. 

All  of  the  above  facts,  it  seems  to  me,  are  interesting  to 
American  readers  because  they  prove  the  universal  applica- 
bility of  the  methods  that  have  made  for  success  in  social 
work  here.  The  Russian  temperament,  in  spite  of  repeated 
assertions  to  the  contrary,  is  very  little  different  from  the 
American  temperament  except  as  environment  has  naturally 
necessitated  slightly  different  adaptations.  The  same  methods 
applied  in  Siberia  as  in  America  produce  strikingly  parallel 
results.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Russian  has  been  much  mis- 
represented. 

The  Typhus  Train 

Another  conspicuous  contribution  which  should  be  men- 
tioned is  the  so-called  typhus  train,  the  first  one  of  which 
was  sent  up  the  country  by  the  Red  Cross  in  January,  1919. 
This  train  can  easily  be  comprehended  by  imagining  the  bath 
house  and  delouser  which  I  have  described  above,  with  its 
parts  separated  into  various  railroad  carriages,  put  on  wheels 
and  going  to  the  people  over  a  stretch  of  seven  thousand  miles 
from  Vladivostok  to  Ekaterinburg,  instead  of  requiring  the 
people  to  come  to  it. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  the  space  given  to  the  de- 
scription of  refugee  relief  and  sanitation  that  the  Refugee  De- 
partment was  the  big  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
Commission  in  Siberia.  Out  of  the  $11,000,000  cash  expendi- 
tures in  the  first  ten  months  and  the  $4,500,000  represented 
by  goods  donated  by  Red  Cross  chapters  in  the  states,  Hawaii, 
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the  Philippines,  Japan  and  China,  and  distributed,  the  refu- 
gee budget  represented  a  little  over  two  million  in  cash  and 
perhaps  the  major  portion  of  the  donated  materials.  There 
was  of  course  the  work  in  connection  with  the  8,000  soldiers 
of  the  A.  E.  F.  in  Siberia  which  is  known  in  this  country  as 
"  military  relief,"  including  Home  Service.  The  budget  for 
this,  however,  was  very  small,  somewhat  less  than  half  a  mil- 
lion in  a  year's  time.  The  emphasis  was  placed  by  the  com- 
mission upon  medical  relief,  primarily  in  connection  with  mil- 
iary hospitals,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  the  military  operations  of 
the  Czechs  at  first  and  later  of  the  Omsk  government  armies. 
Of  the  ten  hospitals  established  by  the  Red  Cross  or  taken 
over  under  its  supervision,  seven  of  these  were  considered  pri- 
marily military  hospitals.  In  the  civilian  hospitals  it  was 
not  the  object  to  take  chronic  cases  such  as  tuberculosis  or 
anything  except  surgical  cases  and  such  emergency  cases  as 
typhus,  nor  were  these  institutions  considered  as  contagious 
hospitals. 

"Furthest  Extend  Military  Relief" 

This  emphasis  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  when,  in  the 
summer  of  19 19  after  the  commission  had  asked  for  a  budget 
of  $8,000,000  for  the  coming  six  months  and  Washington 
headquarters  had  cabled  that  owing  to  world-wide  demands 
this  would  have  to  be  cut  down  to  $1,800,000,  the  cable  fur- 
ther advising  "  Reduce  refugee  relief  low  as  possible,  furthest 
extend  military  relief,"  the  words  military  relief  after  some 
debate  were  interpreted  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Siberian  Commission  to  mean  medical  relief  and  other  assist- 
ance contributory  to  the  operations  of  the  Kolchak  armies. 
Of  course  the  words  military  relief  in  this  country  would  have 
meant  camp  service  for  the  members  of  the  A.  E.  F.  But  the 
commission  held  that  because  of  what  it  believed  to  be  its 
primary  mission  in  Siberia,  military  relief  in  the  cablegram 
meant  medical  relief  and  supplies,  including  underwear,  for 
Russian  soldiers. 

This  matter  of  policy  involved  a  rather  delicate  political 
question.  General  Graves,  in  command  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  who 
acted  under  instructions  of  the  War  Department,  was  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  neutrality.  He  was  permitted  to  use 
troops  to  guard  the  railroad  and  to  repel  attacks  thereon 
whether  made  by  the  Bolsheviks,  strikers,  or  others;  and  this 
course  was  a  part  of  the  obligation  assumed  by  the  United 
States  because  of  its  participation  in  the  Inter-Allied  Railroad 
Commission  which  had  taken  over,  or  at  least  thought  it  had 
taken  over  the  control  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  international  control  of  the  railway  was 
to  some  extent  a  fiction  and  the  military  elements  of  the 
Kolchak  government  were  in  real  control.  The  realization 
of  the  objects  for  which  Stevens  and  his  group  of  railway 
engineers  had  been  sent  to  Siberia  was  rendered  impossible, 
partly  through  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
military  party,  partly  because  of  lack  of  control  exercised  over 
such  Cossack  leaders  as  Seminoff  by  the  Kolchak  government, 
partly  by  raids  on  the  railroad  property  by  the  Bolsheviks, 
and  to  some  extent  by  the  delicate  situation  always  existing 
between  America  and  Japan. 

The  neutrality  policy  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
was  strangely  at  variance  with  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  other  respects  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  military  sup- 
plies, guns  and  ammunition  were  permitted  to  be  shipped  into 
Siberia  from  our  western  ports.  It  was  further  at  variance 
with  the  policy  of  the  Red  Cross.  It  differed  also  from  the 
diplomatic  policy  of  all  the  other  Allies.  Americans  in  Vladi- 
vostok on  several  occasions  saw  British  field  artillery  on  the 
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railroad  tracks  awaiting  shipment  to  Omsk.  The  British  and 
French  diplomats  were  openly  sympathetic  with  the  Kolchak 
government  and  alleged  that  their  countries  were  supporting 
it.  British  support  took  the  form  of  supplies  and  British 
officers  furnished  to  train  the  Omsk  troops.  None  of  the 
European  allies,  however,  had  any  large  number  of  troops  in 
Siberia  and  consequently  they  could  advertise  their  support 
without  paying  the  penalty.  The  Canadian  troops  never  took 
any  active  part  and  were  withdrawn  in  the  early  summer  of 
19 19  and  the  two  British  regiments  on  the  western  front  were, 
withdrawn  soon  afterward.  The  only  nations  having  any  con- 
siderable number  of  troops  in  the  country  were  the  Americans 
with  7.700  and  the  Japanese  with  70,000.  The  Japanese  were 
openly  pro-Kolchak,  consequently  the  Americans  with  their 
comparatively  idle  troops  incurred  the  disapprobation  of 
the  Siberian  governmental  party,  although  they  were  popular 
with  the  peasantry  wherever  they  came  into  contact  with  them. 
These  conditions  placed  both  the  A.  E.  F.  and  the  Red  Cross 
in  an  awkward  situation.  When  the  question  was  raised  at 
A.  E.  F.  headquarters  whether  the  shipment  of  underwear  to 
the  interior  for  the  use  of  Russian  soldiers  could  be  construed 
as  a  violation  of  the  strict  neutrality  policy,  the  head  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  Red  Cross  stated  that  this  would  be 
justified  as  a  purely  medical  measure,  inasmuch  as  clean  under- 
wear would  tend  to  lessen  the  danger  of  typhus  and  an  epi- 
demic of  typhus  would  affect  both  the  military  and  civil  pop- 
ulation. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  Japanese 
question  in  the  Far  East,  as  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
go  into  the  question  of  how  the  three-cornered  relationship  of 
Japan,  the  official  representatives  of  America  and  the  American 
Red  Cross,  complicated  the  situation.  The  alleged  failure  of 
Japan  to  keep  her  promise  in  regard  to  removing  troops  from 
Siberia,  the  alleged  outrages  committed  by  Japanese  troops 
upon  Russian  peasants,  and  the  alleged  secret  understandings 
between  Japan  and  various  interests  other  than  American, 
would  make  a  story  of  interest  at  least  to  Hiram  Johnson  and 
other  Californians,  and  some  slight  documentary  evidence 
which  has  been  brought  to  this  country  would  make  interesting 
exhibits. 

Matters  Semi-Political 

It  is  sufficient  to  indicate  here  that  the  Red  Cross  had  to 
steer  a  course  somewhere  between  a  disagreement  with  the 
various  policies  of  the  other  American  element  and  the  neces- 
sity of  cooperating  with  the  government  at  the  time  existing 
in  Siberia.  That  the  Red  Cross  chose  to  declare  its  sympathy 
with  Kolchak  openly  and  its  opposition  to  the  Soviet  party  is 
evidenced  by  the  more  or  less  public  statements  of  Major 
Simmons,  who  headed  the  special  Commission  to  Siberia,  and 
of  Dr.  Teusler,  the  permanent  chief  commissioner.  In  his 
speech  at  Vladivostok  after  he  had  made  a  short  trip  up  the 
country  to  Omsk  and  had  been  conducted  by  Admiral 
Kolchak's  officials  to  the  fighting  front  west  of  Omsk,  before 
a  group  of  people  consisting  of  American  and  Russian  em- 
ployes of  the  Red  Cross  and  others  who  came  into  the  down- 
town office  of  the  Red  Cross  as  uninvited  auditors,  Major 
Simmons  said : 

When  they  [the  Russian  people]  were  released  from  the  control 
of  the  Romanoffs,  they  were  plunged  into  the  terrorism  of  bolshe- 
vism.  But  they  have  set  up  a  government  at  Omsk — a  government 
of  the  Russians  and  for  the  Russians,  and  our  observation  is  that 
it  is  strengthening  every  minute.  The  good,  loyal  Russian  people 
are  realizing  that  that  is  their  government.  That,  at  least,  is  the 
one  government  they  have  now,  and  they  are  going  to  support  it 
They  have  an  army,  and  it  is  a  good  army,  and  it  is  increasing 
in  efficiency  every  day.  The  soldiers  have  a  fine  spirit  of  discipline 
and  morale.     That  army  is   the  only   bulwark   today  between   the 
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world  and  bolshevism,  and  therefore  it  is  our  duty  to  help  in  any 
way  we  can  these  Russian  people  to  get  back  on  their  feet — even  if 
we  just  did  it  from  a  standpoint  of  common  decency  and  fairness.  We 
are  here  to  do  our  work  according  to  true  American  ideals,  and  to 
impress  upon  these  friends  of  ours  in  Russia  the  fact  that  America 
is  with  them.  ...  I  am  going  to  Washington ;  I  am  going  to  report 
to  them  that  the  Red  Cross  has  an  opportunity  here  second  to  none 
that  it  has  even  tackled;  that  it  is  going  to  do  a  magnificent  work; 
that  it  is  going  to  bring  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  American 
people  into  this  land,  which,  I  believe,  will  do  for  Russia  what 
nothing  else  will  do  for  it.  It  is  going  to  show  what  true  democracy 
is,  and  not  something  false  which  the  Bolsheviks  are  preaching,  and 
not  practicing. 

The  notes  of  the  official  stenographer  continue: 

Major  Simmons  closed  with  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  po- 
litical situation  in  Siberia,  on  the  general  destruction  caused  by  the 
Bolsheviks  and  on  the  need  for  sympathetic  help  from  America. 
Classing  bolshevism  as  unlicensed  terrorism,  he  stated  that  their 
political  creed  was  destructive  rather  than  constructive,  and  that 
their  policy  was  to  exterminate  religion,  education  and  property. 
The  need  for  help  is  a  very  pressing  one. 

The  stenographer  did  not  write  up  that  portion  of  the 
speech  which  directly  related  to  the  discussion  of  the  political 
situation,  but  my  recollection  is  that  Major  Simmons  said 
something  as  follows:  We  waited  over  two  years  before  we 
realized  our  duty  and  got  into  the  game  on  the  western  front. 
Is  America  to  do  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  the  fight  against 
the  enemies  of  democracy  on  the  Siberian  front?  He  then 
added  statements  which  led  his  hearers  to  believe  that  upon 
his  return  to  America  he  would  advocate  our  recognition  of 
the  Kolchak  government  and  our  assumption  of  a  more  con- 
crete form  of  support  for  it  in  its  fight  against  the  Bolsheviks. 
Dr.  Teusler  said  practically  the  same  thing  before  his  de- 
parture to  America  on  a  short  trip  to  Washington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  commission  with  national 
Red  Cross  headquarters.  It  was  reported,  too,  that  both  Major 
Simmons  and  Dr.  Teusler  expressed  quite  positively  their  sym- 
pathy to  Admiral  Kolchak  at  Omsk  and  that  Kolchak  believed 
that  they  would  advocate  at  Washington  the  recognition  of  his 
government.  However,  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Dr. 
Teusler  came  to  Washington  in  the  summer  of  19 19  and 
returned  to  Siberia  with  the  recognition  of  the  Kolchak  gov- 
ernment unaccomplished.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  history  that 
General  Graves  and  Roland  Morris,  ambassador  to  Japan, 
visited  Omsk  and  sent  a  confidential  report  to  Washington — 
with  the  same  negative  result. 

Not  from  Washington 

It  should  be  thoroughly  understood  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  attitude  of  the  Siberian  commission  on  political  and 
semi-political  matters  was  either  directed  or  inspired  by  the 
national  headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Washington.  A 
foreign  commission  is  practically  supreme,  except  inasmuch  as 
its  budget  is  controlled  by  the  War  Council  (now  by  the 
Central  Committee).  As  one  of  the  men  at  Washington 
largely  responsible  for  advisory  supervision  of  the  work  of  all 
foreign  commissions  remarked :  "  The  Red  Cross  can  hardly 
avoid  some  political  activity — and  it  is  a  question  whether  it 
should,  in  any  given  locality,  try  to  steer  a  neutral  course  or 
bet  on  the  side  that  appears  likely  to  win."  The  variety  of 
attitudes  of  foreign  Red  Cross  representatives  indicates  the 
absence  of  central  dictation.  Colonel  Raymond  Robins,  who 
was  in  Soviet  Russia,  believed  that  Russia  should  be  let  alone 
in  a  military  way  and  that  trade  relations  should  be  opened, 
holding  that  if  this  were  done  the  economic  program  of  Lenin 
would  dissolve  through  the  very  force  of  circumstances.  Nor 
does  the  coincidence  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  February 
of  this  year  proclaimed  the  same  solution  predicate  that  Colonel 
Robins  was  either  inspired  or  controlled  by  Wall  street.    The 


Siberian  commission  determined  its  own  attitude  guided  merely 
by  first-hand  knowledge  and  close-up  vision. 

In  many  minor  but  vexatious  ways  did  the  political  problem 
complicate  matters.  On  one  occasion  the  Lithuanian  Society 
petitioned  the  Red  Cross  to  aid  a  group  of  Lithuanian  prisoners 
who  had  been  discharged  in  the  vicinity  of  Blagoveschenk 
with  no  provision  for  the  support  of  the  invalided  majority. 
They  had  been  captured  on  the  western  Soviet  front,  impressed 
into  the  Bolshevik  armies  and  sent  to  the  eastern  front,  where 
they  were  captured  by  the  Siberian  armies,  transported  to  the 
Amur  line  and  discharged.  The  question  considered  by  the 
commission  was,  Were  they  Bolsheviks?  If  so,  compliance 
with  the  request  would  be  "  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy." 

Railroad  Difficulties 

During  the  strike  of  employes  of  the  railroad  shops,  applica- 
tion for  aid  was  made  to  the  relief  stations  of  the  Red  Cross. 
These  requests  came  from  two  groups — destitute  Russian  cit- 
izens "not  previously  applying,  and  non-resident  Russians  and 
others  who  had  formerly  received  aid  as  refugees.  The  ques- 
tions of  need  and  of  the  economic  grounds  for  the  strike  were 
not  debatable.  Investigations  made  by  the  civilian  relief  de- 
partment showed  that  the  income  of  the  workers  for  the  three 
months  preceding  the  strike  averaged  seven  cents  a  day  for 
each  member  of  a  family.  Considering  the  economic  law  that 
in  a  falling  exchange  market  the  price  of  commodities  follows 
the  fluctuation  of  money  value  with  a  considerable  margin  of 
time  intervening,  and  considering  the  scale  of  prices  of  such 
necessities  as  could  be  obtained  as  governed  by  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  irrespective  of  the  exchange  value  of 
different  kinds  of  money,  the  purchasing  power  of  this  seven 
cents  would  be  an  equivalent  of  fourteen  cents  here.  The 
situation  faced  by  the  finance  committee  of  the  Red  Cross  was 
this:  that  Omsk  considered  the  strikers  as  enemies  of  the 
government,  and  that  in  time  of  war,  since  any  paralysis  of 
transportation  meant  loss  of  fighting  efficiency  of  the  armies  on 
the  Ural  front,  strikers  and  Bolsheviks  fell  into  the  same  sub- 
jective class,  and  aid  extended  by  the  Red  Cross  which  would 
enable  the  strikers  to  hold  out  would  have  been  tantamount 
to  participating  in  a  movement  branded  by  the  Omsk  govern- 
ment as  treasonable. 

Another  situation,  semi-political  in  its  nature,  which  ham- 
pered the  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  was  the  attitude  of  the  rail- 
way authorities.  There  is  practically  only  one  railroad  in 
Siberia.  The  main  line  of  the  Trans-Siberian  turns  to  the 
southwest  at  Nikolsk  and  runs  over  the  tracks  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  to  Harbin,  Manchuria,  reenters  Siberia  near  Man- 
churia Junction  and  continues  westward  to  Petrograd.  After 
the  Russian-Japanese  war  the  czar  constructed  another  road 
known  as  the  Amur  line  running  northward  from  the  Nikolsk 
through  the  Ussuri  and  Amur  valleys  and  joining  the  main 
line  east  of  Lake  Baikal,  thus  affording  a  means  of  communi- 
cation between  Petrograd  and  Vladivostok  lying  entirely  within 
Russian  territory.  This  line  in  the  recent  disturbed  years  has 
been  very  little  used  as  the  Bolsheviks  were  quite  active  in  the 
Amur  district.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  all  Red  Cross 
shipments  should  be  sent  via  Harbin.  That  part  of  the  road 
where  it  emerged  from  Manchuria  into  Siberia  was  controlled 
by  General  Seminoff.  The  character  of  Seminoff's  operations 
can  be  easily  understood  by  stating  that  he  occupied  in  Siberia 
a  position  similar  to  that  of  Villa  in  Mexico,  with  the  excep- 
tion, however,  that  he  was  finally  induced  by  the  Japanese  to 
give  a  pretended  allegiance  to  the  Kolchak  government,  al- 
though  the  control    which  he  permitted   this  government  to 
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exercise  over  him  was  variable  and  tenuous.  Trains  passing 
through  the  territory  dominated  by  Seminoff  were  frequently 
interfered  with,  and  there  was  a  threat  at  one  time  of  open 
clash  between  him  and  the  American  troops  in  the  Za-Baikal. 
It  was  necessary  to  deal  carefully  with  Seminoff  in  order  to 
get  goods  through.  It  was  also  necessary  to  secure  the  friendly 
cooperation  of  the  underpaid  railway  employes  by  means  of 
relief  extended  in  the  form  of  clothing  and  materials.  There 
were  occasional  complaints  that  these  materials  were  improperly 
distributed  by  the  Russian  railway  officials  to  whom  they  had 
been  entrusted.  The  Red  Cross  was  frequently  at  loss  to 
know  whether  it  should  deal  in  its  request  for  cars  with  the 
American  railway  engineers,  the  Japanese  military  authorities 
or  the  Russian  railway  officials.  It  finally  concluded,  how- 
ever, that  it  secured  more  satisfactory  results  through  the 
American  engineers. 

The  feeling  of  certain  classes  of  the  Russian  populace  toward 
the  Jews  presented  another  diplomatic  problem.  Jewish  rep- 
resentatives in  Siberia  showed  me  bulletins  which  they  had 
been  informed  were  issued  at  the  instigation  of  the  Kolchak 
government,  declaring  that  the  Jews  were  enemies  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Unknown  persons  put  up  in  Vladivostok  hand-made 
placards  containing  advice  to  kill  the  Jews.  It  was  claimed 
that  the  object  of  this  anti-Semitic  propaganda  was  to  divert 
popular  dissatisfaction  away  from  the  ruling  regime  and 
against  this  defenseless  group  in  the  population.  On  one  occa- 
sion Major  Strong,  an  English  citizen  who  had  been  left  in 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Red  Cross  Commission  while 
Dr.  Teusler  was  in  the  West,  placed  a  Jew  in  command  of 
a  Red  Cross  train  bound  for  Omsk.  Learning  of  this,  Dr. 
Teusler,  who  had  recently  became  cognizant  of  the  feeling  in 
government  circles,  intercepted  the  train  at  Harbin  by  wire 
and  substituted  a  non-Jew  in  command. 

The  Czechs  Become  Neutral 

The  growth  of  dissatisfication  on  the  part  of  the  Czechs 
also  brought  about  complications.  The  original  relief  work 
of  the  Red  Cross  was  in  connection  with  the  Czech  armies 
and  Czech  hospitals  at  the  time  when  the  Czechs  constituted 
the  only  military  barrier  against  the  Bolsheviks.  After  the 
Czechs  arrived  at  Vladivostok  and  established  their  headquar- 
ters there  and  after  the  Russian  government  at  Omsk  took 
over  the>  campaign  against  the  Bolsheviks,  the  Czechs  grad- 
ually withdrew  their  participation  in  political  and  military 
affairs,  finally  assuming  a  neutral  attitude  similar  to  that  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

The  final  blow  to  all  of  the  large  plans  and  prospects  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  Siberia  was  the  collapse  of  the  Kolchak  govern- 
ment, beginning  with  the  reverses  on  the  western  front  in 
the  summer  of  19 19,  aggravated  by  uprisings  in  the  rear  of 
the  line  at  all  the  large  cities  including  Vladivostok,  and  end- 
ing with  the  execution  of  Kolchak  at  Irkutsk.  The  Bolshevik 
advances  on  the  western  front  meant  the  successive  aban- 
donment of  Red  Cross  work  at  Ekaterinburg,  Chiliabinsk, 
Tiumen,  Omsk,  Tomsk,  Novo-Nikolaivesk  and  Irkutsk.  The 
American  troops  were  recalled  to  Vladivostok.  An  Associated 
Press  dispatch  of  April  1  records  that  the  departure  of  the 
last  contingent  of  American  troops  from  Siberia  was  marked 
by  an  unusual  ovation  tendered  by  the  Russian  provisional 
government  and  the  Czechoslovaks,  expressing  the  great  pop- 
ularity of  General  Graves  and  the  A.  E.  F.  throughout 
Siberia  after  the  fall  of  Admiral  Kolchak's  government,  be- 
cause of  "  their  strict  adherence  to  the  principle  of  not  inter- 
fering in  political  or  internal  affairs." 


Within  a  week  following,  the  Russian  provisional  govern- 
ment at  Vladivostok  was  ousted  by  the  Japanese. 

I  have  endeavored  to  relate  the  major  difficulties  which 
complicated  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross.  There  were  many 
minor  ones  as  well. 

Other  Difficulties 

Early  in  its  career  the  Red  Cross  attempted  to  repatriate 
Serbian  and  Armenian  refugees,  but  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
policy  of  repatriation  was  somewhat  dampened  by  what  hap- 
pened at  Shanghai.  The  Red  Cross  had  sent  a  boat-load  of 
about  1,000  Serbians  on  its  way  to  their  native  land  via  Port 
Said.  They  had  equipped  the  refugees  with  clothing,  but  had 
neglected  to  deprive  them  of  their  old  garments.  When  the 
boat  stopped  at  Shanghai  the  Serbians  arrayed  themselves  in 
their  original  rags  and  tatters,  went  on  shore  and  showed 
themselves  to  the  Shanghai  American  Red  Cross  chapter. 
So  moved  at  the  sight  were  these  generous  Americans  that 
they  outfitted  the  entire  lot  with  new  clothes.  They  notified 
Vladivostok  but  Vladivostok  failed  to  appreciate  the  humor 
of  the  occurrence.  However,  the  Red  Cross  rendered  service 
to  several  hundred  Armenians  at  a  later  date  repatriating 
some  of  them  and  assisting  others  to  join  relatives  in  America. 
Jewish  agencies  in  Yokohama  and  New  York  also  aided  a 
number  of  Jews  to  come  to  this  country.  I  have  letters  from 
some  of  the  Armenians  written  after  their  arrival  here  telling 
gratefully  of  their  welcome  by  Red  Cross  chapters,  to  which 
we  had  given  them  introductions,  and  recounting  their  success 
in  finding  good  jobs.  One  woman,  a  graduate  of  Beirut  Col- 
lege, is  taking  a  medical  course  in  Boston,  another  is  training 
to  be  a  nurse,  and  a  man,  a  graduate  of  Roberts  College,  Con- 
stantinople, is  now  part  proprietor  of  a  prosperous  fruit  deal- 
ers' establishment  in  California. 

The  anomalous  currency  situation  indicated  by  the  circula- 
tion of  fourteen  kinds  of  money,  all  paper  and  all  greatly  de- 
preciated, including  the  old  czarist  roubles,  Kerenskies,  Omsk 
government  money,  notes  issued  by  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
way, Bolshevik  money,  small  change  issued  by  restaurants,  de- 
partment stores,  race  track  associations,  etc.,  bond  coupons 
and  other  scrip  of  fractional  denominations,  the  premium  of 
the  Japanese  yen,  the  discount  of  the  pound,  the  startling  fluc- 
tuations of  the  rouble  starting  with  9  to  1  when  the  Red  Cross 
first  arrived  and  reaching  100  to  1  in  the  late  summer  of  1919, 
made  the  question  of  converting  dollars  into  roubles  and  yen 
a  continuous  gamble. 

The  commission  felt  that  its  free  distribution  of  supplies 
could  have  very  little  effect  upon  the  economic  situation  of  the 
country  and  it  expressed  regrets  that  the  policy  of  the  Red 
Cross  did  not  permit  the  sale  of  clothing,  food  supplies  and 
other  necessities. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  misfortune  of  the  Red  Cross  both 
in  Russia  proper  and  in  Siberia  to  have  been  compelled  to  work 
with  local  governmental  groups  who  represented  what  after- 
ward became  lost  causes.  But  the  knowledge  that  these  causes 
were  lost  should  not  obscure  the  recognition  of  the  substantial 
service  rendered  by  the  Red  Cross  at  the  time.  When  history 
writes  the  records  of  these  years  it  should  present  the  diffi- 
culties, some  of  which  I  have  indicated,  and  it  should  also  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  even  though  governments  change  and 
political  upheavals  overthrow  the  work  for  which  human- 
itarians have  builded,  nevertheless  concrete  good  has  been  ac- 
complished both  in  bettering  the  material  condition  of  people 
at  the  time  and  in  pointing  a  way  to  social  ideals  which  no 
change  in  political  fabric  can  completely  destroy. 
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Judge  Anderson's 
Decision 

THE  Colyer  trial  in  Boston  came  to  its  official  end 
last  week  with  Judge  Anderson's  decision.  On 
writs  of  habeas  corpus,  the  twenty-five  alleged  and 
avowed  Communists  are  now  "  entitled  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  custody  of  the  immigration  authorities." 
Pending  the  present  appeal  of  the  secretary  of  labor,  these 
petitioners  remain  on  bail  and  in  the  custody  of  the  court 
itself.  The  decision  is  a  remarkable  document,  one  of  the 
longest  upon  the  records  of  a  language  center.  The  Boston 
Transcript  notes  its  30,000  words  with  envy  and  its  content 
with  pain.  As  the  judge  made  of  the  case  a  complete  inves- 
tigation of  government  procedure,  so  his  decision  reviews 
almost  every  phase  of  it. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  case  stood  upon  two  legal 
issues.  The  first,  that  due  legal  process  had  not  been  observed 
by  the  government  in  the  arrest,  trial  and  detention  of  the 
aliens.  The  second,  that  the  decision  of  the  secretary  of  labor 
upon  the  Communist  party  is  reviewable  by  the  court.  For 
Judge  Anderson's  finding  in  the  matter  of  due  legal  process 
we  were  well  enough  prepared.  The  second  issue  involved  a 
more  delicate  point  of  legal  etiquette.  He  deals  with  both 
issues  very  clearly.  For  the  one  he  finds  that  "  a  mob  is  a  mob 
whether  made  up  of  government  officials  acting  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  Department  of  Justice,  or  of  criminals,  loafers 
and  the  vicious  classes."  And,  in  answer  to  Secretary  Wil- 
son's decision  committing  the  Communists  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  by  "  force  and  violence,"  he  holds  the  Com- 
munist program  to  contain  "  neither  bullets,  bombs,  bayonets 
nor  ballots,"  an  alliterative  phrase  worthy  of  Swinburne 
himself. 

On  the  direct  charge  that  "  the  administration  of  the  im- 
migration laws  has  been  entrusted  to  the  Department  of  La- 
bor— not  to  the  Department  of  Justice,"  Judge  Andeison 
finds  the  "  participation  by  the  Department  of  Justice  an  usur- 
pation of  power,"  that  department  having  "  no  more  legal 
right  or  power  to  deal  with  the  exclusion  or  expulsion  of 
aliens  than  has  the  Department  of  the  Interior."  From  this 
blanket  disposition  of  the  procedure  followed,  he  goes  on  to 
an  arraignment  of  particular  tactics,  saying:  "The  hearings 
at  Deer  Island  were  utterly  inconsistent  with  every  notion 
involved  in  the  conception  of  due  process  of  law."  He  is 
most  of  all  bitter  in  his  review  of  the  government's  use  of 
espionage.  The  trial  established  a  well  grounded  suspicion 
that  under-cover  government  agents  provoked  Communist 
organization  and  published  and  circulated  Communist  litera- 
ture. Judge  Anderson  will  not  allow  the  determination  of 
"  important  human  rights  "  upon  such  questionable  evidence : 

I  cannot  adopt  the  contention  that  government  spies  are  more 
trustworthy  or  less  disposed  to  make  trouble  in  order  to  profit  there- 
from than  arc  spies  in  private  industry.  Spies  are  necessarily  drawn 
from  the  unwholesome  and  untrustworthy  classes.  A  right-minded 
man  refuses  such  a  job.  The  spy  system  destroys  trust  and  confidence 
and  propagates  hate. 

By  the  issues  presented,  Judge  Anderson  does  not  agree 
with  the  petitioning  counsel  that  the  whole  proceeding  may 
be  held  void  on  the  grounds  of  illegal  intervention  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Nor  does  the  proved  disregard  of  due 
legal  process  in  the  arrests  dispose  of  all  the  cases,  for  in  those 
of  the  Colyers  and  Mack  and  Bondar,  the  avowed  Commun- 
ists, no  irregularities  had  been  shown.  The  second  conten- 
tion, therefore,  that  the  secretary  of  labor  is  wrong  in  holding 
the  Communist  party  to  be  a  "force  and  violence "  party 
within  the  purview  of  the  act  of  October  16,  1918,  and  that 
the  court  has,  on  habeas  corpus  proceedings,  the  right  to  review 
this  decision,  is  the  fundamental  one  on  which  the  cases  are 
actually  dealt  with. 

Judge  Anderson  regrets  the  necessity  of  a  ruling  on  this 
point  but  makes  one  nonetheless : 

While  the  courts  have  no  jurisdiction   on   habeas  corpus   to   sub- 


stitute their  judgment  on  pure  questions  of  fact  for  that  of  the  sec- 
retary of  labor,  it  is  equally  well  settled  that  if  the  proceedings  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  are  shown  to  be  unfair,  or  otherwise  lack- 
ing in  the  essential  elements  of  due  process  of  law,  or  if  the  secretary 
of  labor  is  proceeding  on  an  erroneous  view  of  the  law,  then  the 
courts  must  review. 

With  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  support 
him,  he  proceeds  to  question  the  validity  of  the  documentary 
evidence  submitted.  That  done,  he  will  interpret  the  "  force 
and  violence  "  clause  of  the  act  of  October  16,  191 8.  In 
other  words,  he  will  prove  that  the  immigration  authorities 
have  no  legal  right  to  order  a  deportation  without  valid  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  deportee  is  actually  an  advocate  of 
actual  "  force  and  violence."  His  reflection  on  the  legitimacy 
of  the  documentary  evidence  is  adequately  expressed  in  his 
remark  above  quoted  on  the  ethics  of  espionage  and  the  quality 
of  evidence  gathered  thereby: 

The  most  that  can  be  held  is  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  gov- 
ernment did,  through  its  agents,  give  form  and  color  to  the  documents 
upon  which  the  secretary  has  based  his  ruling.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  no  finding  can  be  made  that  the  government  did  not,  through 
its  agents,  give  such  form  and  color,  and  thus  lay  a  foundation  for 
the  inference  that  the  secretary  of  labor  has  drawn  against  these 
aliens  because  of  their  membership  in  the  Communist  party. 

His  interpretation  of  the  department's  ruling  takes  the  form 
of  a  discussion  of  the  actual  and  congressional  meaning  of 
"  force  and  violence  "  and  of  "  overthrow."  It  becomes  a 
clean  denial  of  the  right  to  apply  the  accepted  meaning  of 
"  overthrow."  It  becomes  an  assertion  that,  though  a  general 
strike  is  certainly  forceful  and  may  be  accompanied  by  inci- 
dental violence,  it  may  not  definitely  be  prohibited  on  either 
score : 

The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  only  force  worth  discussion, 
believed  in  or  advocated  by  this  party,  is  the  general  strike.  Other- 
wise its  methods  are  those  of  ordinary  political  or  social  propaganda. 
.  .  .  The  salient  words  in  the  case  are  "  force  and  violence." 
If  force  is  not  absolutely  synonymous  with  violence,  it  is  clear  that 
it  does  not  mean  force  of  the  religious,  moral,  or  political  kind. 
The  only  remaining  question  is  as  to  whether  it  may  mean  economic 
force  exercised  through  the  medium  of  the  general  strike.  Did  Con- 
gress intend,  by  the  use  of  the  word  "  force,"  to  condemn  the  general 
strike  when  advocated  by  aliens? 

Judge  Anderson  concludes  that  Congress  did  not  intend  any 
such  thing.  "  It  would  be  strange  to  find  Congress  dealing 
with  the  general  strike  in  this  inadequate  and  disguised  fash- 
ion." This  may  be  judicial  sarcasm.  The  judge  admits  that 
the  general  strike  is  "a  tremendous — almost  a  terrorizing 
force."  But  not  necessarily  a  violent  phenomenon,  "  although 
violence  may  follow  as  incident  to  any  strike,  general  or  spe- 
cial": 

For  about  a  century  the  tendency  of  the  law  making  bodies  has 
been  to  facilitate  and  legalize — not  to  outlaw — strikes  as  forces  in 
industrial  conflict  The  trend  of  American  courts  has  been  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  courts  to  interfere  with  strikers  by  injunction. 

So,  in  his  analysis  of  this  catch  phrase,  "  force  and  violence," 
Judge  Anderson  does  review  the  secretary's  decision  upon 
communism.  He  has  hit  directly  at  the  fallacy  of  the  panic. 

Judge  Anderson  seems  to  agree  in  the  terms  of  an  American- 
ism very  different  from  Mr.  Palmer's  and  to  declare  his  faith 
therein  and  to  justify  his  stand  thereby: 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  these  aliens,  thus  arrested  under 
charges  of  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  government  by  force  and 
violence,  were,  while  under  arrest — many  of  them  illegally — found 
capable  of  organizing  among  themselves  an  effective  and  democratic 
form  of  local  government.     [The  Deer  Island  Soviet.] 

Whether  our  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  are  or  are  not  properly 
described  as  "  capitalistic,"  hitherto  we  have  had  sufficient  confidence 
in  their  endurance  not  to  be  frightened  into  intolerance  and  hysterical 
lawlessness  by  the  dominating  specter  of  Marxian  Socialism. 

The  outcome  is  not  yet  final.  The  Department  of  Labor 
will  appeal  and,  for  the  moment,  Judge  Anderson's  decision 
affects  deportations  only  within  the  limits  of  his  own  district 
so  that  aliens  may  still  be  deported  from  New  York  and  other 
ports  upon  the  same  basis  which  the  federal  court  of  Boston 
has  found  to  be  flagrantly  illegal.  It  is  a  complicated  matter. 
The  Supreme  Court  may  well  take  a  hand.  The  matter  of 
whether  the  arrests  were  made  according  to  due  legal  process 
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is  probably  beyond  question.  The  matter  of  the  evidence  used 
is  not  so  sure.  The  interpretation  of  "  force  and  violence  "  is 
least  certain  of  all.  By  the  verdict  of  the  appeal,  at  least  four 
of  these  aliens,  those  whose  communism  is  self-proclaimed, 
may  be  returned  and  deported,  for  a  higher  court  may  not 
sustain  the  present  question  of  the  documents  submitted  nor 
the  interpretation  of  the  mind  of  Congress. 

We  await  Mr.  Palmer  with  some  expectation  of  pleasure. 
We  have  heard  him  on  the  statement  of  twelve  men  "  said  to 
be  "  lawyers,  among  the  twelve  Dean  Pound  and  two  of  the 
attorneys  in  this  very  case.  We  have  also  heard  Judge  Ander- 
son on  twenty-five  men  and  women  "  said  to  be  "  advocates 
of  "force  and  violence."  It  is  evident  that  the  plans  of  that 
august  one  "  said  to  be  "  attorney-general  have  miscarried 
seriously.  In  the  words  of  Judge  Anderson's  closing  brief, 
"  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Communist  party  is  an  organi- 
zation advocating  the  overthrow  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  and  violence."  And  the  whole  thing 
boils  down,  in  its  essence,  to  the  question  of  the  legality  of 
strikes  which  is  no  question  at  all.  But  "force  and  violence" 
— what  a  phrase  to  conjure  with!  Sidney  Howard. 

The  Solid  Six  and  the 
Chicago  Schools 

THE  third  year  of  the  solid  six  school  board  admin- 
istration in  Chicago  closes  with  nine  of  its  trustees 
found  guilty  of  criminal  contempt,  and  its  su- 
perintendent of  schools  subjected  in  open  court  to 
a  scathing  criticism  for  his  part  in  the  sorry  proceed- 
ings of  the  past  twelve  months.  The  first  two  years  of  the 
solid  six  regime  [see  Schools  and  Politics  in  Chicago 
in  the  Survey  for  August  16,  1919]  were  years  of  unin- 
terrupted battles,  legal  and  political,  in  which  the  city 
hall  forces  fought  for  absolute  control  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. They  were  defeated  at  every  turn  in  the  courts,  but 
won  a  minority  victory  at  the  polls  and  reelected  Mayor 
William  Hale  Thompson  for  another  four  years.  As  the  sec- 
ond year  closed  the  mayor  ventured  to  act  upon  a  convenient 
interpretation  of  the  law  in  reappointing  his  solid  six  trustees 
in  order  to  rid  his  school  board  of  his  arch  enemy,  Jacob  M. 
Loeb.  The  solid  six  in  turn,  assuming  that  they  were  per- 
manently in  office  at  last,  summarily  threw  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Chadsey,  a  prominent  educator  of  Detroit,  out  of  the  super- 
intendency  and  substituted  Peter  A.  Mortensen,  a  local  man. 
The  state's  attorney,  however,  challenged  the  manner  in 
which  the  mayor  had  made  his  latest  nominations  to  the 
board,  and  also  the  legality  of  the  dismissal  of  Dr.  Chadsey. 
The  third  year,  which  has  just  ended  so  disastrously  for  them, 
opened  with  the  solid  six  and  its  superintendent  again  being 
dragged  into  court  to  prove  their  rights  to  their  respective  of- 
fices. The  solid  six  case  was  heard  first.  When  the  court  dis- 
covered that  the  mayor  had  actually  nominated  nine  trus- 
tees to  terms  which  did  not  exist,  and  two  others  to  terms 
which  were  already  filled,  it  held  the  eleven  appointments  null 
and  void,  and  ousted  the  Thompson  board  as  usurpers  for 
the  second  time.  Without  delay,  the  city  council  concurring, 
the  mayor  returned  his  solid  six  trustees  to  office  for  the  third 
time,  taking  care  on  this  occasion  to  follow  the  law  as  to  terms 
of  office  and  the  scheme  of  rotation  in  board  membership. 
The  court  meanwhile  heard  the  case  of  Mr.  Mortenson. 
Here  a  decision  was  speedily  reached.  The  court  declared  him 
guilty  of  usurpation,  and  ordered  him  to  surrender  the  super- 
intendency  forthwith  to  Dr.  Chadsey.  The  solid  six  then  sent 
their  attorney,  supported  by  counsel  from  city  hall,  to  the 
appellate  court  in  an  effort  to  stay  the  order  ousting  Mr. 
Mortenson.  The  upper  court  refused  to  grant  a  stay  and 
sternly  rebuked  the  forces  responsible  for  the  mistreatment 
of  Dr.  Chadsey,  advising  the  Thompson  board  in  unmistak- 
able language  that  it  was  its  duty  under  the  law  to  cooperate 


with  him  in  the  satisfactory  conduct  of  the  school  system. 

When  Dr.  Chadsey  and  his  attorney,  in  obedience  to  the 
order  of  the  trial  court,  arrived  to  take  possession  of  the  office 
of  the  superintendent,  they  found  the  office  door  locked. 
They  were  told  that  orders  had  been  given  not  to  admit  Dr. 
Chadsey.  Later  on  he  was  assigned  by  the  attorney  of  the 
board  to  a  vacant  room  on  the  door  of  which  had  been  pasted 
a  large  card  bearing  the  sign,  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  In  the  meantime  the  legend,  Associate  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  had  appeared  on  the  door  of  the  office  that  Mr. 
Mortenson  had  been  occupying  as  superintendent  of  schools. 
The  solid  six  had  ignored  the  existence  of  the  associate  super- 
intendency  after  they  had  elected  Mr.  Mortenson  superintend- 
ent to  replace  Dr.  Chadsey.  The  position  conveniently  came 
to  life,  however,  when  the  courts  in  turn  ejected  Mr.  Morten- 
son and  ordered  him  to  turn  over  the  office  to  the  rightful  in- 
cumbent. With  the  old  position  magically  restored,  all  that 
was  necessary  was  to  make  a  slight  change  in  a  door  sign  to 
secure  to  Mr.  Mortenson  the  possession  of  the  office,  records, 
information,  archives,  equipment,  furniture,  and  paraphernalia 
which  he  had  used  and  controlled  as  superintendent — every- 
thing, that  is  to  say,  that  the  court  had  expressly  ordered  him 
to  restore  to  Dr.  Chadsey.  This  expedient  left  the  super- 
intendent quartered  in  an  office  bare  of  all  equipment  save  a 
motley  collection  of  disused  furniture. 

For  two  weeks  Dr.  Chadsey  withstood  the  strain  of  a  most 
exasperating  situation.  Then  came  the  meeting  of  the  board, 
November  25,  1919,  and  the  actions  of  the  solid  six  which 
forced  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Chadsey  and  led  to  their  trial  on 
charges  of  criminal  contempt. 

When  the  meeting  had  been  called  to  order,  Dr.  Chadsey 
undertook  to  read  a  statement  of  policies  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  presentation  to  the  board.  Under  the  present  law 
the  superintendent  has  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  discussions 
of  the  board.  Notwithstanding  this  fact  the  presiding  officer 
ordered  him  to  hand  his  statement  to  the  secretary.  The 
moment  the  secretary  began  to  read  it,  Hart  Hanson,  the 
solid  six  chairman  of  the  committee  on  school  administration, 
moved  that  the  statement  be  accepted  without  reading  and  or- 
dered filed.  The  chair,  ignoring  the  protests  of  Mr.  Loeb, 
declared  that  it  was  so  ordered,  there  being  no  objections.  In 
this  way  the  solid  six  defeated  the  superintendent  in  his  first 
attempt  to  perform  one  of  his  fundamental  duties.  This  ac- 
complished, Mr.  Hanson  then  moved  that  the  board  order  the 
superintendent  to  rescind  certain  routine  instructions  which 
he  had  dared  to  send  to  the  principals  of  his  own  initiative.  It 
was  so  ordered,  Mr.  Loeb  protesting.  Again  Mr.  Hanson 
addressed  the  chair  and  requested  that  the  secretary  be  in- 
structed to  read  a  resolution  which  had  been  drafted  by  the 
attorney  of  the  board.  The  resolution  was  sponsored  by  the 
committee  on  school  administration.  It  consisted  of  five  rules 
which  the  committee  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  board. 
These  rules  stripped  Dr.  Chadsey  of  all  his  rights,  duties,  and 
responsibilities,  and  transferred  them  without  exception  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  five  subordinate  officials.  Over 
the  protests  of  Mr.  Loeb,  the  nine  solid  six  trustees  voted 
unanimously  for  a  resolution  which  superseded  the  provisior 
of  the  state  law  and  held  the  orders  of  the  courts  in  con- 
tempt. 

The  solid  six  and  certain  of  their  officials  were  finally 
brought  to  trial  for  their  actions  in  the  November  board  meet- 
ing. The  following  were  the  punishments  of  the  respondent 
found  guilty:  The  attorney  of  the  board,  five  days  ir 
county  jail  and  $500  fine;  Trustees  Severinghaus  and  Hanson, 
three  days  in  the  county  jail  and  $300  fine;  Trustee  Arnolc 
two  days  in  the  county  jail  and  $250  fine;  Trustees  Klarkow- 
ski,  Rezny,  and  Croarkin,  one  day  in  the  county  jail  and  $3C 
fine;  Trustees  Thornton  and  Adair,  $750  fine;  Trustee  Snod- 
grass,  $500  fine.  Mayor  Thompson,  who  was  in  the  court- 
room when  his  trustees  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced, 
said  to  have  remarked:  "  Well,  they're  not  in  jail  yet."  As 
matter  of  fact  they  now  are  out  on  bail  pending  the  action  of 
the  upper  courts.  Glen  Edwards. 
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MISS  LATHROP  RETURNS 

JULIA  C.  LATHROP,  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 
who  for  several  months  has  been  observing  the  conditions 
affecting  the  lives  of  women  and  of  children  in  central 
Europe,  has  returned  to  the  United  States.  Miss  Lathrop 
went  to  Prague  first  at  the  request  of  President  Masaryk  of 
the  Czechoslovak  republic  in  order  to  survey  briefly  the  situa- 
tion in  that  country.  While  in  Europe  she  was  invited  to  visit 
Hungary,  Serbia,  Austria  and  Poland.  Ultimately  her  work 
took  her  to  all  of  these  countries.  Her  report  will  be  made 
first  to  the  secretary  of  labor. 

ABYSSINIA  AND  AMERICA 

IN  Chicago,  in  June,  the  cool-headedness  and  prompt  action 
of  the  authorities,  of  Negro  citizens,  and  of  such  white 
citizens  as  happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity,  prevented  a  fracas 
of  practically  no  significance  from  developing  real  racial  antag- 
onism and  the  proportions  of  a  riot.  Remembering  the  tragic 
week  of  last  summer  when  race  rioting  took  thirty-eight  lives 
and  brought  shame  to  the  entire  community,  the  people  of 
Chicago  feel  grateful  at  the  self  control  of  both  races,  their 
refusal  to  be  stampeded  by  a  fanatical  incident,  and  their 
friendly  cooperation  in  restoring  order. 

The  incident  came  at  the  close  of  a  parade  organized  to 
recruit  followers  in  a  "  Back  to  Africa  "  movement  of  the 
Star  Order  of  Ethiopia  and  Ethiopian  Missionaries  to  Abys- 
sinia. A  small  group  of  Negroes,  led  by  three'  self- 
styled  "  Abyssinians,"  burned  an  American  flag.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  by  a  colored  policeman  to  halt  the 
demonstration  and  he  was  shot  four  times.  A  sailor, 
on  leave  from  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station,  who 
was  passing  the  scene,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  police- 
man. The  leaders  of  the  parade  rushed  to  a  closed  car  that 
had  followed  the  parade,  seized  rifles  and  began  firing.  The 
sailor  ran  into  a  nearby  cigar  store  and  both  he  and  the  clerk 
of  the  store  were  killed  instantly  by  the  flying  bullets.  For 
several  minutes  there  was  wild  shooting  and  two  other  persons 
were  injured.  The  police  were  called  and  in  half  an  hour 
there  were  several  hundred  police  in  the  district  and  it  was 
again  quiet.  The  news  of  this  violence  spread  quickly  over  the 
city.  Three  colored  ministers  returning  to  the  city  were  se- 
verely beaten  by  a  crowd  of  white  men  as  they  left  the  train 
at  one  of  the  city  stations.  Several  other  minor  clashes  occur- 
red in  the  business  district  but  with  no  serious  consequences. 
It  is  impossible  to  understand  this  demonstration  without 
knowledge  of  the  "  Back  to  Africa  "  movement  that  has  been 
in  progress  for  more  than  two  years.  The  Black  Star  Steam- 
ship Line  and  the  Universal  Improvement  Association  headed 
by  a  Negro,  Marcus  Garvey,  a  British  subject,  were  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  commercial  relations  with 
Africa.  To  arouse  interest  and  funds  for  this  enterprise  senti- 
ment has  been  created  among  Negroes  for  the  developing  of 
sections  of  Africa  where  they  may  govern  themselves  and  build 
up  their  own  institutions  and  commerce.  The  movement  has 
gained  thousands  of  adherents,  and,  although  the  language  of 
its  appeals  has  frequently  been  extreme,  no  dangerous  or  un- 
patriotic activities  have  been  indulged  in.  Its  connection  with 
this  tragic  incident  lies  in  the  implication  that  "  Back  to  Af- 
rica "  meant  away  from  a  land  of  unfair  treatment,  and  thus 
suggested  contempt  for  the  United  States. 

The  Star  Order  of  Ethiopia  and  Ethiopian  Missionaries  to 
Abyssinia  appears  to  be  an  illegitimate  offspring  of  the  Uni- 
versal Improvement  Association  and  the  Black  Star  Steamship 


Line.  The  visit  of  the  Abyssinian  Mission  to  this  country  a 
year  ago  to  renew  a  treaty  between  their  country  and  the 
United  States  probably  served  as  an  added  suggestion.  The 
leaders  of  the  movement  are  Grover  Cleveland  Redding,  secre- 
tary of  the  order;  Joseph  Fernon,  called  the  "  Great  Abyssin- 
ian," and  his  son,  "  the  Prince."  Together  with  a  "  Dr." 
R.  D.  Jones,  a  white  man  who  for  several  years  has  engaged 
in  sundry  activities  among  colored  people,  they  organized  this 
movement  among  a  very  ignorant  class  of  Negroes.  On  the 
payment  of  one  dollar  a  man  is  admitted  to  membership  and  is 
given  an  Abyssinian  flag.  The  membership  blank  carries  the 
declaration  that  the  name  Negro  is  renounced  since  it  was 
given  them  by  their  enemies,  the  white  race.  The  selected 
name  is  Ethiopian.  A  long  list  of  work  positions  is  printed 
with  the  request  that  members  indicate  jobs  for  which  they 
are  best  fitted,  and  ends  with  the  statement: 

I  am  read}'  at  any  time  my  motherland  of  Ethiopia  needs  me  to 
fill  any  position  indicated  by  the  mark  (x)  which  I  am  qualified  to 
fill,  for  which  cause  I  give  my  name  to  the  Abyssinian  Missionaries. 

The  tenets  of  the  "  order  "  are  a  peculiar  mixture  of  religious 
fanaticism  and  reckless  and  unrestrained  racial  resentment. 
Their  dress  is  fantastic  and  their  banners  and  standards  carry 
definitely  anti-racial  appeals.  Because  of  the  language  em- 
ployed by  the  leaders  they  were  forced  by  colored  ministers  to 
leave  a  church  where  they  were  holding  a  meeting  just  prior 
to  the  parade. 

THE  CHICAGO  RACE  COMMISSION 

THE  calm  temper  of  Chicago  during  the  recent  clash  be- 
tween the  whites  and  Negroes  was  in  accord  with  the 
plea  of  Governor  Lowden  in  the  statement  he  made 
some  months  ago  in  appointing  the  Chicago  Commission  on 
Race  Relations.  He  referred  to  last  year's  riot  as  the  work 
of  the  worst  element  of  both  races: 

The  two  are  here  and  will  remain  here.  The  great  majority  of 
each  realizes  the  necessity  of  their  living  upon  terms  of  cordial  good- 
will and  respect,  each  for  the  other.  That  condition  must  be  brought 
about. 

To  say  that  we  cannot  solve  this  problem  is  to  confess  the  failure 
of  self-government.  I  offer  no  solution  of  the  problem.  I  do  know, 
however,  that  the  question  cannot  be  answered  by  mob  violence.  I 
do  know  that  every  time  that  men,  white  or  colored,  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  instead  of  helping,  they  only  postpone  the  settlement 
of  the  question. 

I  ask  that  our  people,  white  and  colored,  give  their  fullest  coopera- 
tion to  the  commission.  I  ask,  too,  as  I  have  a  right  to  ask,  that  both 
races  exercise  that  patience  and  self-restraint  which  are  indispensable 
to  self-government  while  we  are  working  out  this  problem. 

The  commission,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  its  inquiries  and 
investigations  preparatory  to  the  formulation  of  its  report,  is 
itself  an  example  of  effective  cooperation  between  the  two 
races,  for  its  membership  of  twelve  is  composed  of  six  from 
each  race.  Its  investigators  were  promptly  on  the  ground 
in  this  as  in  other  incipient  clashes,  for  it  is  studying  their 
causes  as  well  as  those  of  the  riot  of  last  summer.  While  the 
facts  of  the  riots  receive  much  of  the  commission's  attention, 
its  major  emphasis  is  being  put  upon  underlying  conditions. 
The  work  is  organized  under  six  committees:  racial  clashes, 
housing,  industry,  crime,  racial  contact,  and  public  opinion.  It 
hopes  to  interpret  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  Negro  group, 
and  the  relations  between  the  races,  and  also  to  point  the  way 
toward  the  improvement  of  these  conditions  and  relations. 
The  executive  secretary  of  the  commission  is  Graham  R.  Tay- 
lor, formerly  of  the  Survey  staff  and  later  engaged  in  govern- 
ment work  in  Petrograd  and  Siberia.   Mr.  Taylor  has  as  asso- 
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ciate  secretary,  Charles  S.  Johnson.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mission include  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  both  races  in 
Chicago.  Edgar  A.  Bancroft  is  chairman.  Among  the  mem- 
bers are  Julius  Rosenwald,  Victor  F.  Lawson,  Edward  Osgood 
Brown,  William  Scott  Bond,  and  Dr.  George  C.  Hall,  the 
Negro  surgeon. 

YELLOW  FEVER 

GEN.  WILLIAM  C.  GORGAS  and  others  working 
with  him  on  the  Yellow  Fever  Commission  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  will  sail  from  England  where 
the}'  now  are  to  west  Africa  where,  in  cooperation  with  the 
British  government,  they  will  begin  the  eradication  of  yellow 
fever.  The  work  of  the  commission  since  the  end  of  the  war 
has  been  concentrated  on  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  where  yellow 
fever  has  been  endemic  for  at  least  forty  years.  This  spot 
was  the  focus  for  the  fever  on  the  western  continent  as  west 
Africa  is  on  the  eastern. 

The  work  of  eradication  is  well  under  way  on  the  western 
continent.  Surveys  have  been  made  of  Brazil,  Guatemala,  Sal- 
vador, Honduras  and  Nicaragua.  Peru  is  about  to  begin  a 
sixty  million  dollar  sanitary  development.  New  water  sup- 
plies and  sanitary  systems  are  to  be  built;  the  entire  town  of 
Payta  is  to  be  razed  and  a  modern,  sanitary  city  constructed 
in  its  place. 

WOMEN'S  CLUBS 

PERHAPS  the  most  striking  incident  of  the  Fifteenth 
Biennial  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
held  in  Des  Moines,  June  16-23,  with  1,600  delegates 
present,  was  the  statement  that  Senator  Warren  G.  Harding 
favors  the  legislation  proposed  by  the  Voluntary  Parenthood 
League  eliminating  from  the  federal  statute  the  ban  upon  the 
transmission  through  the  mail  of  information  relating  to  con- 
traception. This  was  made  by  Mary  Ware  Dennett,  director 
of  the  league,  in  an  address  before  the  Public  Health  Sec- 
tion. The  section  unanimously  endorsed  a  resolution  favor- 
ing making  available  to  parents  proper  scientific  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  birth  control.  Mrs.  Dennett 
advocated  the  maximum  number  of  children  permitted  by 
the  physical  and  spiritual  strength  and  economic  condition  of 
the  parents,  but  asserted  that  the  first  right  of  the  child  is  the 
right  to  be  wanted. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  social  hygiene  recommend- 
ing uniform  state  legislation  requiring  examination  of  appli- 
cants for  marriage  licenses  to  determine  the  presence  of  ven- 
ereal diseases  in  transmissible  stages,  amended  from  the  floor 
to  include  women  as  well  as  men,  was  unanimously  adopted. 
At  another  session  Martha  B.  Falconer  said  that  marriage 
should  be  made  more  difficult  and  divorce  perhaps  easier. 

In  presenting  the  report  of  the  tuberculosis  committee  Mrs. 
K.  R.  J.  Edholm  recommended  that  every  women's  club  should 
have  a  chairman  who  should  cooperate  through  the  county 
and  state  federations  with  the  state  tuberculosis  or  public 
health  associations. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  president  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  his  audience  when 
before  the  biennial  and  at  the  local  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
he  advocated  "  cooperative  "  instead  of  "  coercive  methods  of 
Americanization."  Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore  described  the  fed- 
eration of  fourteen  national  women's  organizations  into  the 
"  Woman's  Foundation  for  Health ;  "  Mrs.  W.  A.  Brown, 
of  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  spoke  of  industrial 
democracy  as  one  of  the  rights  of  labor;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Greene 
presenting  the  home  economics  report  advocated  the  education 
of  adult  women  in  home-making,  and  other  women  of  national 
repute  discussed  Americanization,  education,  home  economics, 
conservation,  industrial  problems,  health  and  other  phases  of 
social  welfare  and  civic  interest. 

The  casual  observer  becomes  impressed  by  the  business 
efficiency  of  the  women  in  arrangements  and  program  plan- 
ning and  execution ;  their  alertness  to  social  problems  and  the 
keen  grasp  of  social  and  political  questions,  including  interna- 


tional relations;  and  the  ability  of  the  women  speakers,  their 
thorough  preparation,  their  sincerity  and  seriousness,  their 
brevity,  their  facility  of  presentation,  as  contrasted  with  the 
comparative  lack  of  these  qualities  frequently  to  be  noticed  in 
men's  conventions. 

A  grist  of  resolutions  were  adopted,  among  them  resolutions 
condemning  the  use  of  tobacco  by  women  and  the  sale  of 
cigarettes  to  minors,  endorsing  the  Sterling-Lelback  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  bill  and  extension  of  the  civil  service  to  bureau 
chiefs,  petitioning  the  press  of  the  country  to  omit  detailed  re- 
ports of  sensational  trials  of  offenses  against  morals,  favoring 
active  aid  to  Armenians,  recommending  the  establishment  of  a 
federal  department  of  art,  endorsing  minimum  wage  commis- 
sions, the  eight-hour  day  for  women  and  the  Sheppard-Towner 
maternity  bill,  congratulating  the  nation  on  prohibition  and 
indorsing  vocational  therapy  in  hospitals  and  sanatoria  and 
the  appropriation  of  public  funds  for  public  health  centers. 

THE  SOCIAL  ADMINISTRATOR 

THAT  social  administration  is  a  profession  of  first  im- 
portance is  recognized  by  Harvard  University  through 
the  establishment  of  a  series  of  new  professional  courses 
for  the  training  of  executives  under  the  Department  of  Social 
Ethics  of  which  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  was  recently  appointed 
head.  These  courses  are  offered  by  Prof.  James  Ford,  recently 
manager  of  the  Home's  Registration  Division  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Corporation.  They  cover  forms  and  methods 
of  social  service,  case-work  and  administration  of  welfare 
agencies,  community  organization,  housing  and  town  planning, 
and  are  coordinated  with  courses  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  on 
social  diagnosis,  Profs.  R.  F.  Foerster  on  immigration  and 
social  insurance,  E.  E.  Day  on  statistics,  G.  E.  Johnson  on 
play  and  recreation,  M.  J.  Rosenau  on  preventive  medicine, 
W.  Z.  Ripley  on  labor  problems,  F.  W.  Taussig  on  economic 
theory,  T.  N.  Carver  on  sociology,  Dean  Roscoe  Pound  on 
jurisprudence,  Profs.  Felix  Frankfurter  on  administrative  law, 
W.  B.  Munro  on  municipal  government,  G.  C.  Whipple  on 
municipal  sanitation  and  vital  statistics,  J.  S.  Pray  and  H.  V. 
Hubbard  on  city  planning  and  a  score  of  other  courses  on 
related  subjects  given  in  various  departments  and  schools  of 
the  university.  By  restricting  the  professional  courses  to  col- 
lege graduates  and  to  men  only,  the  training  is  to  be  rendered 
as  intensive  and  rigorous  as  that  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
or  Medical  School.  By  coordination  of  technical  courses  with 
courses  of  graduate  quality  in  economic,  political,  and  ethical 
theory,  the  backgrounds  so  essential  to  effective  leadership  are 
assured. 

A  BOY  AND  A  CAPTION 

ANEW  YORK  court  has  just  awarded  $3,500  damages 
to  a  west  side  boy  because  of  a  caption  under  a  picture 
published  in  the  volume  Boyhood  and  Lawlessness.  The 
case  has  a  cautionary  interest  for  agencies  exhibiting  the  results 
of  social  investigation. 

In  1912  and  before,  the  Bureau  of  Social  Research,  of 
which  Pauline  Goldmark  was  director,  conducted  an  investi- 
gation of  living  conditions  on  the  upper  west  side.  One  of 
the  most  convincing  of  its  branches  was  a  study  of  recreation, 
street  life,  and  neglect  in  terms  of  the  city's  boyhood.  The 
work  was  done  under  an  appropriation  from  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  which  brought  out  the  findings;  at  that  time  Sur- 
vey Associates,  Inc.,  acted  as  publisher  and  distributor  of 
Sage  Foundation  books. 

In  addition  to  first-hand  data  secured  from  schools  and  a 
hundred  other  sources,  the  volume  presented  a  series  of  evi- 
dential photographs  by  Lewis  W.  Hine.  These  showed  boys 
playing  crap  games,  wading  in  sewage-laden  water  at  the  river 
front,  hanging  out  at  the  corner  saloon,  dodging  the  trains  on 
Eleventh  ("Death")  avenue  and  a  score  of  other  hazards 
to  normal  growth  in  mind  and  body.  The  spirit  of  the  volume 
was  illustrated  by  the  caption  under  the  frontispiece  of  a  boys' 
gang: 
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JUST  boys! 
Why  Not  Make  Them  a  Community  Asset? 
But  there  was  another  page  later  in  the  volume  bearing  the 
photographs  of  two  unnamed  boys.     Under  one  of  these  pho- 
tographs was  the  caption: 

THE    TOUGHEST    KID    ON    THE    STREET 

These  eleven-year-old  delinquents  are  a  challenge  to  the  community. 
The  book  was  published  in  1914.  Three  years  later  the 
attorneys  for  the  guardian  of  the  boy  brought  suit  on  the  basis 
of  this  caption ;  the  case  came  to  trial  in  June  with  the  result 
indicated. 

THE  STEEL  REPORT 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Inter- 
Church  World  Movement  on  Monday,  action  was 
taken  authorizing  publication  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission which  investigated  the  steel  strike.  The  committee 
also  took  action  closing  the  financial  campaign,  and  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Committee  on  July  8,  together  with  out- 
side leaders  of  the  denomination  boards,  plans  for  reorganiza- 
tion and  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  Movement 
would  be  up  for  decision. 

GEORGE  W.  PERKINS 

RECREATION,  according  to  George  W.  Perkins, 
who  died  in  June,  helps  to  fashion  good  citizenship. 
His  appointment  as  president  of  the  Palisades  Inter- 
state Park  Commission  twenty  years  ago  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, gave  him  the  cherished  opportunity  to  apply  his  theory 
to  public  park  uses.  Edward  F.  Brown,  superintendent  of 
the  camp  department  of  the  Interstate  Park  Commission, 
writes  of  his  work  for  the  Survey  : 

It  was  my  privilege  to  share  an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Perkins  during 
the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  and  I  was  impressed  most  with  his 
lively  concern  over  everything  that  touched  on  or  affected  the  public 
welfare.  His  political  affiliations,  which  he  used  as  an  instrument 
for  carrying  out  a  far-sighted  social  philosophy,  and  his  industrial 
interests,  always  had  to  give  way  to  the  great  recreational  task  over 
which  he  had  assumed  leadership.  Had  this  financier  done  nothing 
else  in  his  all  too  short  span  of  usefulness,  his  accomplishment  in 
the  development  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  would  have  brought 
him  distinction.  This  giant  task  of  transforming  and  extending  a 
few  hundred  acres  of  unused  land  into  forty  square  miles  of  play 
space  taxed  all  the  rare  qualities  with  which  Mr.  Perkins  was  so 
richly  endowed.  As  president  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park,  he 
organized  a  staff  of  engineers  and  construction  experts,  charged  with 
the  task  of  building  roads,  wharfs,  lakes  and  camps  without  the  aid 
of  middlemen.  When  the  Palisades  Park  reached  the  fork  in  the 
road,  one  branch  of  which  led  to  conventional  development,  the  other 
opening  to  untried  fields,  Mr.  Perkins  raised  large  sums  of  money 
from  among  his  friends  with  which  to  explore  these  departures  in 
public  recreation.  More  than  $5,000,000  was  secured  from  private 
sources  by  Mr.  Perkins  for  the  park. 

When  the  commercial  concessionaires  came  with  their  withering 
influence  to  prey  upon  the  public  play  time,  Mr.  Perkins,  supported 
by  his  fellow  commissioners,  with  one  uncompromising  stroke  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  it  was  part  of  the  public  stewardship  of  the 
commission  to  operate  directly,  on  a  non-profit  basis,  all  the  facilities 
which  would  aid  the  public  in  the  complete  enjoyment  of  the  park. 
No  sooner  had  these  experiments  proved  themselves  than  Mr.  Perkins 
sought  to  have  the  service  assumed  as  a  part  of  the  state  responsi- 
bility, it  being  his  conviction  that  ultimately  the  state  should  carry 
the  whole  project  without  depending  on  private  gift  funds  for  its 
sustenance. 

Mr.  Perkins,  with  his  associates,  exhibited  an  intense  in- 
terest in  the  camp  work.  Here  they  found  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  a  public  park  reaches  its  maximum  usefulness  when 
ministering  to  its  capacity  for  those  who  find  little  opportunity 
to  repair  to  the  solitude  and  solace  of  the  woods  for  rest  and 
recreation.  In  three  years  of  this  branch  of  service,  Mr. 
Perkins  lived  to  welcome  over  150,000  mothers  and  children, 
who  spent  an  average  of  ten  days  each  in  the  camp  establish- 
ments. On  the  day  Mr.  Perkins  died  a  list  of  65  camp  es- 
tablishments, ready  to  receive  over  6,000  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, for  which  provision  was  made  for  the  current  season, 
had  been  prepared  for  him.  His  tireless  energy  and  initiative 
made  this  record  possible. 


BY  WAY  OF  A  POSTER  FOR  THE  FOURTH 

This  Italian  cartoon  was  circulated  on  postcards  in 
recognition  of  America's  part  at  the  time  of  the  invasion. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  American  contingent  to  get 
to  the  Piave  was  of  Red  Cross  ambulance  drivers  who 
drove  their  cars  from  France  and  mobilised  at  Milan. 

The  latest  achievement  of  Mr.  Perkins  was  the  collection 
of  a  half  million  dollars  from  private  contributors,  which  by 
the  action  of  the  last  New  York  legislature,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Governor  Smith,  has  been  matched  by  a  half  mil- 
lion dollar  appropriation  from  the  state  for  1920  and  another 
half  million  dollars  to  be  made  available  in  1921,  contingent 
upon  the  commission's  raising  an  equal  sum  for  the  further 
development  of  the  park.  The  commission  operates  its  own 
steamship  line  this  season,  to  take  excursionists  to  Bear  moun- 
tain with  steamers  which  were  procured  as  a  result  of  Mr. 
Perkins'  solicitation  of  a  friend  on  behalf  of  the  commission's 
needs. 

Before  he  had  reached  his  fiftieth  birthday,  Mr.  Perkins 
announced  his  retirement  from  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  to  de- 
vote the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  mankind.  Mr.  Brown 
says: 

On  many  an  occasion  Mr.  Perkins  confessed  to  me  that  his 
notion  of  a  vacation  was  to  engage  upon  some  new  task — a  theory 
to  which  Disraeli  repaired  with  such  avidity,  but  with  better 
success — because  the  intensity  with  which  Mr.  Perkins  applied  himself 
to  all  his  undertakings  would  strain  to  a  breaking  point  one  who  had 
even  a  greater  vitality  than  he  had.  Yet  it  is  paradoxical  that  this 
man  who  hardly  had  any  play  life  himself,  as  his  close  friend,  Prank 
A.  Munsey,  said  in  his  tender  editorial  tribute,  opened  the  gates,  on 
behalf  of  the  commission,  to  what  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
greatest  people's  playground  in  the  world. 
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BOOKS  ON  EDUCATION 


Teachers'  Pension  Systems  in  the  United 
States 

By  Paul   Studensky.     D.   Appleton   &   Co. 

460  pp.    Price  $3;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$3.25. 

This  critical  and  descriptive  study  of 
teachers  pensions,  which  is  issued  as  a  pub- 
lication of  the  Institute  for  Government  Re- 
search, marks  the  close  of  one  period  arid  the 
beginning  of  another  in  the  development  of 
pensions  for  teachers.  The  first  part  of  the 
work  presents  an  outline  of  the  general  prob- 
lem and  the  questions  involved  in  establish- 
ing a  pension  system;  the  second  gives  an 
analytical  account  of  a  number  of  existing 
systems,  shows  the  reasons  for  their  failure, 
and  concludes  with  a  description  of  the  lat- 
est "  scientific  "  systems.  The  appendix  con- 
tains an  analysis  of  present  systems,  ref- 
erences to  laws  and  statistical  reports,  the 
sound  pension  laws,  actuarial  tables,  and  a 
bibliography. 

The  volume  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
work  of  reference  and  will  be  of  value  to 
committees  of  teachers  considering  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  pension  system.  The  av- 
erage teacher,  however,  will  perhaps  be  a 
little  more  confused  by  the  .problem  after 
reading  the  book  than  before,  mainly  because 
it  is  overloaded  by  too  much  detail  and 
because  the  discussions  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice are  too  widely  separated.  The  teacher 
who  reads  that  the  New  York  city  scale  of 
contributions  contains  about  two  thousand 
different  rates  may  wonder  whether  simplic- 
ity and  science  are  incompatible. 

Mr.  Studensky  as  a  whole-hearted  advo- 
cate of  a  pension  based  on  future  salary,  on 
which  few  would  dare  to  speculate  today, 
supports  a  scheme  which  may  be  scientific, 
but  is  nonetheless  obscure  and  unintelligible 
to  those  most  concerned.  As  a  scientist  with 
prepossessions  he  appears  impervious  to  the 
merits  of  systems  that  are  at  once  sound  and 
simple.  While  Mr.  Studensky  advocates  a 
pension  directly  based  on  salary,  Mr.  Mer- 
iam,  in  another  volume  in  the  same  series, 
Principles  governing  Retirement  of  Public 
Employes,  makes  out  a  stronger  case  for 
pensions  directly  based  on  salary,  a  system 
that  is  based  on  contributions  of  fixed  per- 
centages of  salary,  and  the  purchase  of  an- 
nuities with  the  accumulations. 

The  Institute  for  Government  Research 
thus  presents  to  the  readers  of  its  Studies  in 
Administration  a  choice  of  two  principles. 
Several  systems  representing  each  type  have 
now  been  established;  the  latest  systems  fol- 
low the  principles  presented  by  Mr.  Meriam 
rather  than  by  Mr.  Studensky.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  those  systems  that  Mr. 
Studensky  commends  alone  deserve  to  be 
termed   "  scientific."  I.  L.  Kandel. 


Educational  Sociology 

By  William  E.   Chancellor.     Century   Co. 

422    pp.      Price    $2.25;    by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $2.50. 

Although  the  author,  who  is  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Political  and  Social  Sci- 
ence at  the  College  of  Wooster,  states  in  his 
preface  that  the  work  is  written  as  an  intro- 
ductory textbook  in  sociology  from  the  edu- 
cational point  of  view,  it  is  hardly  that,  but 
rather  a  work  on  social  psychology,  in  which 
field  it  is  very  successful. 

Part  one,  on  Social  Movement,  treats  pub- 
lic opinion,  citizenship,  social  solidarity, 
custom,  tradition,  habit,  rules  of  the  game, 
revivals,  panics,  crazes,  strikes,  political 
campaigns,  and  similar  topics. 


Part  two,  on  Social  Institutions,  does  not 
take  up  the  evolution  of  social  institutions, 
but  is  a  study  of  the  organization  and  con- 
trol of  society  through  its  institutions,  taking 
up  the  state,  property,  the  family,  the  church, 
the  school,  occupation  and  under  minor  in- 
stitutions, charity,  amusement,  art,  science, 
business,  and  war. 

Part  three,  on  Social  Measurements,  con- 
sists of  seven  chapters  put  together  rather 
hurriedly,  although  the  one  on  institutional 
workers  is  very  good,  treating  the  value 
placed  upon  different  groups  of  institutional 
workers,  as  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  busi- 
ness men,  artists,  and  entertainers. 

The  book  is  hardly  suitable  as  a  textbook, 
for  it  lacks  the  "  handles "  necessary  to  the 
successful  text.  It  has  no  thoughts  running 
through  the  work.  Instead,  its  arrangement 
is  haphazard,  being  a  collection  of  valuable 
and  interesting  social  facts.  It  fails  to  treat 
.such  movements  of  society  as  immigration 
and  urban  migration,  and  such  problems  as 
poverty,  crime,  defectiveness,  and  the  race 
question.  Also  it  does  not  give  proper  space 
to  such  fundamental  social  institutions  as  the 
family. 

While  hardly  suitable  as  an  introductory 
text,  the  book  is  a  valuable  work,  for  it  is  a 
mine  of  facts  and  illustrations  of  social  psy- 
chology and  ought  to  be  extremely  useful  to 
the  teacher  of  sociology  as  such.  At  the  end 
of  each  chapter  are  lists  of  books  for  read- 
ing references.  These  are  carefully  chosen 
and  cover  a  wide  range.  G.  S.  Dow. 


Education  in  War  and  Peace 

By  Stewart  Paton,  M.D.    Paul  B.  Hoeber. 

106    pp.      Price    $1.50;    by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $1.70. 
Childhood  and  Character 

By  Hugh  Hartshorne.    The  Pilgrim  Press, 

Boston.     282    pp.      Price    $1.75;    by   mail 

from  the  Survey  $2. 

In  Education  in  War  and  Peace,  the  author 
makes  an  appeal  for  a  united  effort  by  physi- 
cians, psychologists,  and  educators  to  search 
out  and  develop  appropriately  the  basic  in- 
stincts and  deep  emotional  undercurrents 
which  have  so  much  to  do  in  shaping  per- 
sonality, determining  character,  and  con- 
trolling conduct.  Many  cases  of  "shell 
shock  "  as  developed  by  the  war  have  their 
parallels  in  disorders  of  the  nervous  system 
in  peace  times. 

The  current  tendency  to  try  to  "  compen- 
sate for  personal  inadequacy  in  facing  the 
real  problems  of  life "  by  various  forms  of 
"wishful  thinking"  is  examined  and  illus- 
trated. In  discussing  The  Psychiatric  Clinic 
and  the  Community,  the  author  expresses 
strong  faith  that  in  the  careful  analysis  of 
the  nervous  disorders  and  defective  life  ad- 
justments of  patients  we  shall  discover 
much  that  will  be  of  large  value  in  the  edu- 
cation of  all.  We  may  be  able  to  discover 
the  causes  of  emotional  instability,  mental 
repression,  and  other  defects  of  personality 
which  are  responsible  for  the  imperfect  life 
adjustments  of  many  individuals,  and  to  find 
means  for  directing  the  drives  of  emotional 
life  along  lines  of  normal  safety  and  satis- 
faction. Radical  non-conformity,  feelings 
of  imaginary  superiority,  feelings  of  social 
isolation,  perverted  religious  exaltation,  su- 
pra-individualistic feelings,  and  other  forms 
of  unbalanced  personality  are  considered  as 
defective  adjustments  to  life.  While  these 
are  not  often  sufficiently  virulent  to  bring 
their  victims  to  the  hospital,  the  subjects  of 


such  obsessions  suffer  from  them  and  all  of 
society  suffers  because  of  them. 

The  author's  illustrations  make  clear  the 
meanings  of  his  general  discussion.  His 
treatment  is  stimulating,  and  any  educator 
or  social  worker  may  read  the  book  with  the 
hope  of  receiving  immediate  profit  from  it. 


Childhood  and  Character,  one  of  the  Man- 
uals of  Religious  Education  for  Parents  and 
Teachers,  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  religious  life  of  children.  It  contains 
much  constructive  material  for  the  guidance 
and  development  of  moral  and  religious  life 
in  the  several  periods  of  childhood.  Religion 
is  treated  from  a  social  point  of  view,  and 
as  one  aspect  of  life  in  relationship  to  health, 
education,  work,  play,  and  other  phases  of 
complete  living. 

Much  of  the  study  deal's  with  the  direct 
observation  of  child  life.  The  scientific 
method  of  child  study  is  applied  in  efforts  to 
discover  the  natural  unfolding  of  the  reli- 
gious life  of  children.  Methods  of  teaching 
and  direction  for  each  period  of  child  de- 
velopment are  formulated,  and  each  of  the 
first  sixteen  chapters  is  provided  with  a  list 
of  stimulating  suggestions  and  questions  for 
the  study  and  observation  of  children,  to- 
gether with  helpful  reading  references.  The 
final  chapter  on  Discipline  and  Democracy 
treats  of  the  relationship  between  character 
and  conduct. 

Appendix  I  gives  twenty-six  pages  of  say- 
ings and  incidents  of  child  life  which  reveal 
phases  of  moral  and  religious  nature ;  Ap- 
pendix II  is  a  well  classified  bibliography; 
and  Appendix  III  is  made  up  of  charts  for 
the  study  and  record  of  the  growth  of  social 
and  religious  qualities  in  children.  The  ap- 
pendices are  followed  by  an  index. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  long  and  care- 
ful study,  and  it  is  usable  and  suggestive. 
It  will  repay  thoughtful  reading  by  aH  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  character  and 
citizenship,  whether  the  approach  is  from 
the  religious  aspect  or  from  a  more  generally 
social  point  of  view.  F.  G.  Bonser. 

*       »      * 
The  Problem  of  the  Nervous  Child 

By   Mrs.    Elida    Evans.     Dodd,    Mead   & 

Company.  299  pp.    Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $2.70. 

The  book  is  generously  launched  on  its 
way  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Yung  of  Zurich,  who 
states  that  "  Mrs.  Evans'  knowledge  of  her 
subject  matter  is  based  on  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  practical  experience,  an  experience 
gained  in  the  difficult  and  toilsome  treat- 
ment and  education  of  nervous  children. 
Mrs.  Evans'  book  shows  the  way,  and  how 
to  treat  even  the  most  intricate  cases."  It 
places  the  gravest  responsibilities  on  parents 
and  educators,  and  even  pleads  that  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  bring  up  children 
should  understand  the  child  from  the  child's 
level,  "  being  very  careful  not  to  explain 
more  than  the  child  sees — he  must  travel 
slowly  to  see  fully."  She  encourages  and 
stimulates  parents  by  saying  that  "  all  men- 
tal efforts  are  long  distance  efforts — and  it 
takes  a  long  time  for  character  to  be  built." 
There  are  spots  in  the  book  where  the  all- 
absorbing  panacea  of  psycho-analytic  therapy 
is  too  powerful,  and  sbe  over-stresses  the  en- 
vironment, losing  sight  of  the  medico-psycho- 
logical fact  that  many  defects  are  organically 
directed.  The  book  needs  a  broader  sensing 
and  interpreting  of  the  ever  present  inter- 
play between  the  hereditary  and  environ- 
mental forces,  else  the  author  would  not 
have  written:  "A  large  proportion  of  those 
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in  our  nerve  sanitariums  are  there  because 
of  an  unconscious  fear  of  sex,  implanted  in 
their  souls  by  parents,  nurses  or  companions, 
and  resulting  in  perversion  of  infantile 
character."  The  work  is  a  veritable  com- 
pend  of  the  workable  principles  of  the 
psycho-analytic  theories  as  applied  to  child 
life.  Harriet  F.  Coffin,  M.D. 

•  •    * 

The  Junior  Worker  and  His  Work 

By  Josephine  L.  Baldwin.  Abingdon 
Press.  76  pp.  Price  $.75 ;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $.85. 

The  title  of  this  little  book  is  misleading. 
It  is  a  practical  handbook  for  use  by  volun- 
teer teachers  in  Sunday  school  junior  classes. 
So  long  as  we  entrust  the  religious  teaching 
of  young  children  to  immature  girls  with 
no  special  knowledge  or  aptitude,  such  ele- 
mentary books  as  this  are  necessary.  Miss 
Baldwin  points  out  with  emphasis  that  the 
child  at  Sunday  school  is  not  the  real  child 
as  his  mother  and  playmates  know  him,  and 
that  a  knowledge  of  his  week-day  life  and 
habits  is  necessary  to  exert  on  him  effectively 
a  good  moral  influence.  Accepted  modern 
theories  are  applied  in  her  relation  of  the 
religious  teaching  to  play  and  the  natural  in- 
terests of  young  children. 

*  *     * 
The  Nursery  School 

By  Margaret  McMillan.     E.  P.  Dutton  & 

Co.     356  pp.     Price  $4;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $4.20. 

The  author's  school  in  Deptford,  an  in- 
dustrial section  of  London,  has  been  visited 
by  many  American  educationalists  and  has 
been  described  in  previous  publications.  The 
present  book  gives  in  more  elaborate  detail 
the  purposes  and  methods  of  that  singular 
institution  and  is  full  of  that  overflowing 
sympathy  for  childhood  that  has  permeated 
and  ennobled  all  the  work  of  the  McMillan 
sisters.  Since  her  many  years  of  practical 
experience  in  the  educational  system  of  the 
city  of  Bradford,  Margaret  McMillan  has 
more  and  more  elaborated  in  practical  ex- 
perimentation her  theory  that  no  good  can 
come  from  a  piecemeal  care  for  a  child's 
mental  and  physical  development;  that  the 
eye  and  teeth  clinics,  the  milk  stations,  me- 
dical examinations,  mental-  tests,  operations 
of  care  committees  and  tuberculosis  nurses 
fail  to  secure  the  maximum  benefit  to  the 
individual  child  because  they  deal  one  and 
all  with  specific  symptoms  instead  of  dealing 
with  the  child  as  a  person  in  whom  symp- 
toms of  disease  or  lacking  development  are 
profoundly  affected  by  all  the  other  individ- 
ual qualities.  At  her  nursery  school  she  has 
set  herself  the  task  of  supplying  all  the  needs 
of  childhood,  in  proper  relation  to  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  perfect  mental  and  physical 
health.  As  to  her  success,  opinions  vary. 
The  present  book  will  enable  American  edu- 
cational reformers  to  form  their  own  opinion. 

*       *       * 
A  First  Book  of  School  Celebrations 

By  F.  H.  Hayward.     P.  S.  King  &  Sons, 

Ltd.     167  pp.     Price  5s.;   by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $1.55. 

Mr.  Hayward  and  Arnold  Freeman,  in 
their  joint  study  of  The  Spiritual  Founda- 
tions of  Reconstruction  (same  publisher) 
brought  into  the  after-war  discussion  of  edu- 
cational problems  in  England  an  inspiration 
and  sensitiveness  to  psychological  fact  which 
they  gained  in  personal  contact  with  boys  in 
an  out-of-school  atmosphere  of  comradeship 
and  freedom  rather  than  one  of  relations  be- 
tween teachers  and  pupils.  They  recom- 
mended in  that  book  a  school  course  which 
would  take  its  clues  from  days  already  cele- 
brated or  to  be  made  days  of  celebration, 
linking  up  history,  literature,  music,  science, 
art  with  events  of  absorbing  interest. 

In    the    present    book,    this    suggestion    is 


Strength  of  Organization 


Experience  of  over  forty  years 
has  developed  executive  ability. 
Scientific  advancement  has  brought 
the  telephone  from  a  crude  experi- 
ment to  one  of  the  most  perfected 
of  all  mechanical  devices.  Engi- 
neering has  mastered  countless 
problems  involved  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  service.  Construction  has 
carried  the  telephone  into  the  most 
remote  corners  of  the  country. 
Operative  skill  has  combined  the 
efforts  of  executives,  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  commercial  manage- 
ment. These  with  vision  and  fore- 
sight are  the  powers  which  unite  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  System. 

Working  in  the  closest  cooperation 


with  its  chiefs  is  the  nation-wide 
organization  of  telephone  employ  ees. 
Nothing  less  than  finest  loyalty,  the 
most  untiring  devotion,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  great  importance  of 
their  work,  coupled  with  a  fixed 
determination  to  serve  faithfully; 
nothing  less  than  this  unified  strength 
which  has  been  so  wonderfully  dis- 
played by  the  management  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Bell  telephone  could 
have  carried  the  system  through  the 
years  of  strain  which  began  with 
the  war  and  have  not  passed. 

Hardly  ever  has  public  service 
required  so  long  and  severe  a  test  of 
a  business  organization.  Never  has 
an  army  responded  with  more  hearty 
united  and  loyal  support. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


worked  out  in  more  detail.  The  method  of 
the  school  celebration  is  illustrated  in  three 
recital,  six  expository,  two  anniversary,  two 
memorial  and  four  unclassified  celebrations. 
What  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thompson,  the  well- 
known  biologist,  said  of  the  earlier  book  is 
equally  true  of  the  present:  "If  even  a  little 
could  be  done  in  the  directions  indicated, 
there  would  be  education  of  the  heart  and 
conscience,  a  widening  of  horizons,  and  a 
vitalizing  of  the  whole  school  life.  We  wel- 
come the  refreshing  breeze,  and  are  heart 
and  soul  with  their  recommendations."  One 
may  add,  perhaps,  that  the  principles  under- 
lying these  suggestions  have  in  recent  years 
become  much  better  understood  in  the  United 
States  than  in  England;  here,  in  fact,  the 
celebration   of   special   days   other   than   na- 


tional holidays  has  already  become  firmly 
established.  Mr.  Hayward's  further  elucida- 
tion and  illustration  of  the  principles,  there- 
fore, will  find  an  interested  audience  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

*       #       * 

An  Index  Number  for  State  School  Sys- 
tems 

By     Leonard     P.     Ayres.       Russell     Sage 

Foundation.     70  pp.     Price  $.70;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $.85. 

Recent  disclosures  concerning  the  shortage 
of  teachers  and  the  numbers  of  children  de- 
prived of  even  elementary  educational  op- 
portunities have  opened  the  eyes  of  many 
Americans  to  the  defects  of  our  educational 
[Continued  on  page  498] 
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THE  NEW 
FRONTIER 

An  important  and  penetrating  study 

of   the    American  liberal  spirit,    its 

frontier  origin,  and  its  application  to 

modern  problems. 

$2.00  at  All  Bookstores 

By  Guy  Emerson 

Published  by 

Henry  Holt  and  Company 


My  Neighbor  The  Working  Man 

By  James  Roscoe  Day 

Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University 

"It  will  stand,  no  doubt,  as  the  most  forcible  utterance  of  the  present 

hour  in  support  of  the  case  of  the  employer  as  such,  the  representative 

of  organized  capital,  as  such,  the  antithesis  of  all  forms  of  modern 

industrial   radicalism." — The  Syracuse   Post-Standard. 

Net  $2.50  postpaid 

(Price  is  subject  to  change  without  notice) 


New  York 


THE  ABINGDON  PRESS 


Cincinnati 


J    §      ffl'The  Port  of  New   York,"  by  Thomas  E.  j 

jlRush,    Surveyor  of    the    Port.     An  enter-  § 

taining  accoun  t  of  the  his  tory,  and  an  a  u  thor-  j 

I      itative  survey  of  the  problems  facing  New  § 

J    §      York  Harbor.     Net,  $3.50.  j 

1     Published  by  DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  85  CO.,  Garden  City.N.Y.    1 


British  Labor 

and  The  War 

By  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG  and  ARTHUR  GLEASON 

A  volume  by  the  Editor  and  the  London  correspon- 
dent of  the  Survey  "  foreshadows  changes  which  will 
affect  and  condition  the  whole  fabric  of  Western  civili- 
zation." Margaret  Bondfield,  at  the  British  Trade 
Union  Congress,  says  of  it: 


Principles  of  Sociology 

By  Edward  A.  Ross 


8vo. 


708  pages 


Price,  $4.00 


"  A  fine  bit  of  work  for  which  future  historians  and 
students  of  sociology  should  be  gratefuL" 

$2.50  net 


BONI   &  LIVERIGHT 

105  West  40th  Street 


§     § 


Undoubtedly  this  book  is  going  to  have  a  decided      | 
influence    on    sociological    thought.     It    is    not 
academic;  it  is  not  abstract  or  speculative;  rather      | 
it  is  drawn  directly  from  life — from  actual  obser-      1    § 
vation.     From  the  first  page  the  author  in  a  defin- 
ite, concrete  manner  deals  with  actual  conditions      § 
and  problems  of  society  and  includes  a  wealth  of     | 
illustrative  material.     The  book  is  most  worth 
while — it  reads  as  easily  and  interestingly  as  a 
good   newspaper. 

Published  by  THE  CENTURY  GO.  New  York  City 
{Of    especial   interest   to   Americanization   classes) 

Americans  By  Adoption 

By  Joseph  Husband 
Biographical  sketches  designed  to  stimulate  the  highest  ideals  of 
citizenship  and  to  serve  as  a  vital  force  in  the  important  work  of 
Americanization.  This  book  portrays  in  a  most  entertaining  manner, 
the  achievements  which  foreign-born  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  accomplished  for  themselves,  and  shows  not  only  what  America 
can  give  to  the  "adopted"  citizen  but  what  in  turn  that  citizen  can  give 
to  America,  if  only  both  sides  cooperate  to  the  full.  Illustrated  by 
portraits.     $1.50    postpaid. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS,  BOSTON 

An  Index  Number  for  State  School  Systems 

LEONARD  P.  AYRES 

A  comparative  study  of  the  educational  efficiency  of  the 
48  states  and  the  United  States  territorial  possessions. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION,  Publication  Dept, 

130  East  22d  Street  New  York  City 

Cloth,  $.75 

Traveling  Publicity  Campaigns 

MARY   SWAIN  ROUTZAHN 

A  new  volume  in  the  Surveys  and  Exhibits  Series, 
descriptive  of  educational  tours  of  railroad  trains  and 
motor  vehicles. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION,  Publication  Dept, 

130  East  22d  Street  New  York  City 

Cloth,  $150 


BOOKS  BY  MAIL-Anybookbyany 
publisher    may    be    ordered    through    The 
I   Survey.    We  ship  by  return  mail — prompt 
I   service  with  the  minimum  of  trouble.    Send 
I   orders  and  checks  to  The  Survey,  112  East 
New  York   1    19  Street,  New  York. 
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"In  the  last  analysis,  the  value  of  personnel  service  will  be 
measured  by  the  employer  in  terms  of  increased  production , 
and  by  the  employee  by  the  opportunities  which  are  accorded 
to  him  for  personal  development  both  financial  and  spiritual. 
Both  groups  will  measure  such  service  by  the  yardstick, 
'Does  it  pay?'  " 


THE  HUMAN  FACTOR 
IN  INDUSTRY 

By 

Lee  K.  Frankel,  Ph.D. 
Third  Vice-President,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

and 

Alexander  Fleisher,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Secretary,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 


The  First  in  its  Field 

Here  is  a  concrete  analysis  of  every  method  of  securing  better 
cooperation  between  employer  and  employee,  together  with  a  clear- 
cut  statement  of  its  actual  value  as  determined  by  its  records  when 
put  into  operation. 

THE  HUMAN  FACTOR  IN  INDUSTRY  summarizes  the  results 
of  the  various  methods  of  labor  administration  to  date,  suggests 
lines  of  future  development,  and  embodies  comprehensive  interpre- 
tation of  the  purposes  and  motives  which  have  brought  personnel 
and  service  work  into  being,  with  an  authoritative  reply  to  the 
question — Is  it  worth  while  to  employer  and  employee? 

This  new  work  describes  in  detail  the  value  of  scientific  manage- 
ment, devoting  space  to  the  results  obtained  from  such  methods  as 
profit-sharing,  bonus  plans,  night  schools,  medical  care,  group  insur- 
ance,  industrial  housing,  employment  management,  etc. 

No  one  interested  in  these  problems  can  afford  to  overlook  this 
latest  and  most  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject. 

At  your  booksellers  or  direct,  Price  $3.00 
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The  Central  Council 
of  Social  Agencies 

A  MANUAL 

By  FRANCIS  H.  McLEAN 


PRICE,  75  CENTS 


Part      I : 

Part  II: 
Part  III: 
Part  IV: 


OF 


Character    and    Purpose 
Central   Council 

Technique  of  Initial  Organization 

Philosophy  and  Methods  of  Work 

A   Few   Central  Councils   with 
Histories 


Compiled  for  the  use  of  those  who  wish  to  establish  cen- 
tral councils  in  their  own  communities 

For  sale  by  the  American  Association  for  Organizing 

Family  Social  Work 
At  Its  Central  Office,  130  East  22d  Street,  New  York 


SOVIET  RUSSIA 

Official  Organ  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government  Bureau 
This  weekly  beglDs  its  third  volume  with  its 
first  July  issue.  There  are  24  pages  every 
week  of  authentic  official  and  unofficial  news 
from  Soviet  Russia,  some  of  it  written  by  the 
Soviet  Government's  statesmen  in  Europe,  the 
rest  by  its  Bureau  in  New  York.  There  is 
every  week  an  authoritative  military  review 
by  our  special  military  critic,  Lt.-Col.  B. 
Roustam  Bek. 

Ten  Cents  at  All  Newsstands 

Subscription  Price:  $5.00  per  year;  $2.50  per 

half  year;  $1.00   for  three  months    (new  tub- 

scribera  only). 

Subscriptions   received   by 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 

110  W.  40th  St.,  Room  304,  New  York  City 


SPEAKERS : 


We  assist  in  preparing  spe- 
cial articles,  papers,  speech- 
es, debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  Authors 
Bbsbabch    Bcb&iu,    500    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York. 


ROSICRUCIAN  CHRISTIANITY  LECTURES 

No.    1    "The    Riddle    of    Life   and    Death." 
No.    2    "  Where   Are   the   Dead?  " 
Ten  Cents  Each,  Postfree. 
The  Rosierucian  Fellowship,  Box  9,  Oceanside,  California 


The  Survey  may  be  kept  for 
permanent  ready  reference  in 
a  special   loose  leaf   binder, 
made  with   board   sides.     It 
is  covered  with  stout  buck- 
ram, THE  SURVEY  stamped 
in   gold  letters  both   on   the 
back  and  on  th     side.     Put 
in  each  issue  as  received.     It 
does     not     mutilate     issues, 
—    which    may    easily    be    re- 
moved   and    reinserted.      At 
the  end  of  each  six  months  an  index  will  be  sent 
to  you  and  the  volume  will  then  be  ready  for  a 
permanent  place  in  your  library. 

Price  $2.00  and  postage. 


BIND 
YOUR 

ISSUES 


The  School  of  Social  Work 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

A    Department    of  Simmont    College 
THE  ONE-YEAR  PROGRAMME  BEGINS 

SEPTEMBER    20 

Class    and    practice    work    correlated 


Preparation  for  social  work — 
with  families ; 
for  children ; 
in  hospitals  ; 
with  the  handicapped ; 
through  neighborhood  and  community  ; 
in  industry ; 
in  research. 

A  SECOND  OR  ADVANCED  YEAR  PROGRAMME 
IN  MEDICAL-SOCIAL  SERVICE.  IN  NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD WORK  AND  IN  WORK  WITH  FAMILIES 
OR  FOR  CHILDREN  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  20. 

Address  the  Director,  18  Somerset  St.,  Boston 


Domestic  Science 

HOME-STUDY  COURSES 

Oooking,  Sewing,  Diet,  Nursing,  etc.  For  teachers, 
social  workers,  institutional  managers,  dietitians, 
borne-makers,  etc.  Which?  Illustrated  100-page  book- 
let, "THE  PEOFESSION  OF  HOME-MAKING." 
sent  on  request. 
BULLETINS:    Five-Cent    Meals,    10c;    Food    Values, 

10c;  Free- Hand  Oooking,  10c 
AM.  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS.  519  W.  69lb  SL.  Ciritaso 
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systems.  Mr.  Ayres  has  undertaken,  with 
the  aid  of  his  expert  statistical  methods,  to 
show  where  these  systems  are  most  in  need 
of  repair  and  reform  and  thus  performed  a 
valuable  service  to  those  directly  concerned 
with  that  great  branch  of  administrative 
government. 

Montana,  California  and  Arizona  lead  in 
accomplishment;  the  largest  progress  in  the 
last  ten  years  was  made  in  Utah.  The  ade- 
quacy of  educational  provision  in  the  north 
Atlantic  states  has  declined  in  this  period 
relatively  and  in  some  of  them  actually;  the 
southern  states  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
as  hitherto.  Compared  with  ten  years  ago, 
school  attendance  and  the  proportion  of  chil- 
dren at  school  have  notably  improved ;  the 
advance  in  high  school  attendance  is  very 
marked.  But  this  progress  is  so  unequal  that 
a  cross-fertilization  of  methods  and  ideas, 
such  as  this  study  promotes,  would  seem  es- 
sential to  making  the  United  States  a  really 
educated  nation. 

*      *      » 

A  New  School  in  Belgium 

By  A.  Faria  de  Vasconcellos.     George  G. 

Harrap    &    Co.,    Ltd.,    London.      237    pp. 

Price  Ss.  net;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.50. 

The  movement  for  a  new  type  of  elemen- 
tary school,  taking  its  aim  from  no  one- 
sided pedagogic  theory,  but  rather  from  an 
earnest  search  for  realities,  has  become 
world-wide.  There  have  been  rumors  and 
reports  of  such  a  movement  in  Belgium. 
The  present  volume  by  the  headmaster  of 
the  "  New  School "  at  Bierges-Iez-Wavres, 
with  an  introduction  by  Prof.  Adolphe 
Ferriere,  gives  an  adequate  presentation  of 
this  movement.  Its  principal  features  are: 
a  laboratory  of  practical  pedagogy,  board- 
ing of  the  pupils,  close  relation  of  studies  to 
country  life  and  interests,  the  cottage  sys- 
tem, co-education,  manual  work,  husbandry 
and  care  of  small  animals,  free  choice  of  oc- 
cupations, physical  culture  and  games,  ex- 
cursions and  camping. 

The  proper  relationship  between  individ- 
ual and  spontaneous  activities,  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  specialization  on  the 
one  hand,  to  group  and  collective  activities 
on  the  other,  has  here  been  worked  out  in 
considerable  detail.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
judge  at  a  distarice  the  merits  of  the  plan 
which  can  here  only  be  indicated  very 
sketchily;  but  to  all  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  our  current  "systems"  of  education — 
consisting  usually  of  a  very  conservative 
nucleus  upon  which  are  grafted  at  various 
times  and  without  particular  coordination 
diverse,  and  sometimes  conflicting  "reforms" 
— this  little  book  will  offer  valuable  sugges- 
tions and  stimulation.  B.  L. 


BOOKS  ON  OTHER 
SUBJECTS 


The  English  Convict.     A  Statistical  Study. 

Abridged   Edition. 

By  Charles  Goring,  M.  D.,  H.  M.  Station- 
'    ery  Office,  London.     275  pp.     Paper  cover. 

Price  3s.;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.15. 

The  sudden  death  of  Charles  Goring  a 
year  ago  revived  interest  in  his  brilliant 
studies  in  criminology  and  led  to  the  publi- 
cation of  this  abridged  edition  of  his  most 
notable  work.  Here  we  have  the  essence 
of  those  painstaking  observations  of  his,  be- 
gun in  1902  and  concluded  in  1913,  whicli 
led  him  to  declare  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  physical  criminal  type,  such  as  Lom- 
broso  and  his  disciples  described.  In  a 
special  introduction,  Prof.  Karl  Pearson,  of 
[Continued  on  page  501] 
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"Insuring  the 

Cheerful 

lver 


One  of  the  easiest  known  ways  to 
make  a  living  is  to  get  a  string  of  mite 
boxes  working  for  you.  The  hardiest 
pocket  closed  to  the  ordinary  call  of 
charity  opens  to  the  mite  box,  though 
its  appeal  is  no  more  enlightening  than 
"Pity  the  blind." 

The  next  best  method  of  profiting  by 
the  easy  generosity  and  good  inten- 
tion of  human  nature  is  to  devise  a 
"cause"  with  a  label  so  plausible  that 
money  will  flow  in  without  a  question 
being  asked. 


"This  is  Senator  Peter  Justus  Fogarty" 
says  a  rich  mellow  voice  over  the  telephone. 
"The  Democratic  Club  is  raising  a  fund  for  the 
sick  babies  of  the  poor  of  the  ward.  May 
we  count  on  your  help?  Thank  you."  A 
messenger  calls  for  your  check  and  that  is  all 
you  or  anyone  else  knows  about  Senator 
Fogarty,  except  that  for  ten  years  he  has 
lived  by  exploiting  the  human  sympathy 
aroused  by  the  mention  of  sick  and  suffering 
children. 

The  moral  is  plain.  Don't  judge  a  package 
by  the  label  tied  to  it.  You  never,  never  can 
tell.  The  business  of  the  Bureau  of  Advice 
and  Information  is  to  open  these  packages 
with  a  charity  label,  examine  the  contents 
and  by  the  application  of  established  stand- 
ards estimate  their  value  to  the  community 

As  a  confidential  exchange  of  information  concerning 
all  social  agencies  in  New  York  which  seek  public  sup- 
port,  it  serves  to  protect  those  sound  organizations  which 
suffer  from  the  charity  pirates  and  enables  discrimin- 
ating contributors  who  request  its  service  to  direct  their 
chanty  expenditures  to  meet  definite  needs  in  the  social 
life  of  the  city.  It  has  on  file  records  of  more  than  4500 
social  agencies  ranging  from  sound  old  philanthropic 
foundations  to  such  picturesque  and  passing  impulses  as 
the  Midnight  Band  of  Mercy  for  Homeless  Cats. 

Constructively,  it  seeks  to  assist  new  organizations 
to  sound  beginnings  and  old  ones  to  improved  methods, 
attempting  meantime  to  eliminate  fraudulent,  useless 
and  duplicating  efforts. 

Bureau  of  Adoice  and  Information  of 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY, 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


'  1  HE  New  Republic  and  The  Survey 
A  are  reaching*  out  for  new   readers 
among  intelligent,  liberal-minded,  fast- 
idious men  and  women.    Each  has  de- 
veloped a  technique  in  offering  its  wares 
and  a  style  of  printing  suited  to  both 
wares  and  audience.  Both  are  succeeding. 
5  We   print   the   circulars,  announce- 
ments, letterheads — virtually  all  of  the 
business  forms  and  business  literature 
of  The  New  Republic  and  The  Survey. 
5  If  you  have  anything  to  sell,  or  any 
requests  to  make  of  a  similar  educated 
audience  of  buyers  or  contributors,  our 
services  are  at  your  command.  We  print 
anything  from  a  postal  card  to  an  annual 
report  and  print  it  so  that  it  is  read  by 
particular  people. 

We  refer  you  by  permission  to  both 
of  the  periodicals  mentioned  above. 

Koenig-Moak  Printing  Co. 

100  West  21st  Street      New  York  City 

Telephone  8237  Chelsea 

n 

Copies  of  The  SURVEY  for 
December  27,  1919,  and 
January  24,  1920,  are  ur- 
gently needed  for  complet- 
ing volumes  to  be  bound  for 
libraries.  Subscribers  who 
do  not  keep  complete  sets 
for  their  own  use  will  confer 
a  real  favor  to  several  dis- 
tracted librarians  by  return- 
ing these  copies  to  The 
SURVEY  office,  112  East  19 
Street,  New  York. 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR   OUR   READERS   INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME       MAKING       AND       INSTITUTION         MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China,  Glassware 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Dusters,  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

••BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED.  GLASS  LINED 
ENAMELED  STEEL  LINED, 

THAT  ARE 
SANITARY.   EFFICIENT,    ECONOMICAL. 


45th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave. 


New  York 


HIGfilNS'f 


Drawing  Inks 
/Eternal  Writing  Ink 
I  Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
/Liquid    Paste 
(Office  Paste 
^Vegetable  Glue,  etc. . 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks 
and  Adhesive* 
Emancipate  yourself  from  corro- 
sive and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhe- 
sivesand  adopt  the  Higgins'  Inks 
and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so 
sweet,  clean,  well  put  up,  and 
withal  so  efficient.    _- 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 
Branches:    Chicago,  London 
271  Ni.to  Street  Broaktrn,  N.  T. 


FILE  YOUR  CORRESPONDENCE 

IN  BOOK 

FORM 

Extra  Strong 
heavy  board 
cover,  11x8  Vi 

40c 
"CADO"  Clip  File 

(No.  214)      (With  Binding  Clip  Inside) 
Simple,  handy,  and  most  practical  way  to  file  all 
papers.      Holds  sheets  firmly.     Permits  of  instant 
insertion  or  removal.  Opens  and  closes  easily 

CUSHMAN&  DEN1SON  MFG.  CO. 

243  Yfeit   23d    Street  New  Tort 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from 
pure  white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white 
muslin  easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy 
as  new 

They  protect  your  Mat- 
tress from  all  impurities 
and  lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  con- 
vince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our 
trade  mark  and  name 
— Excelsior  Quilted 
Mattress  Protector — 
on  each  Protector. 


"None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior   Quilted   Mattress  Co. 

1  5  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Ine. 
501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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the     Biometric     Laboratory,     London,     under 
whose    auspices    the    study    was    undertaken, 
pays     high     tribute     to     the     character     and 
achievement  of  this  scientific  prison  officer. 

W.  D.  L. 


i&f 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Great  War 

By   Carlton   J.   H.   Hayes.    Macmillan   Co. 

461   pp.   and   maps.     Price  $3.50;   by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $3.80. 

Very  little  space  is  given  in  this  history 
to  the  origins  of  the  war,  but  it  covers  com- 
prehensively all  the  events  from  the  summer 
of  1914  to  the  peace  conference  at  Versailles. 
It  is  written  with  a  commendable  absence  of 
subjective  theory  or  tendency  and  will  be  of 
value  as  a  textbook  when,  owing  to  changes 
in  popular  sentiment,  other  war  "  histories " 
written  so  soon  after  the  events  will  have 
proved  little  more  than  political  treatises. 
The  social  and  economic  developments  of  the 
period  are  treated  in  connection  with  the  mili- 
tary happenings  to  which  they  are  related; 
and  the  historic  perspective  and  discrimina- 
tion of  the  study  is  preserved  throughout.  In 
short,  a  book  worthy  of  a  permanent  place 
in  any  library.  B.  L. 


An  Introduction  to  Social  Ethics 
By  John  M.  Mecklin.     Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Howe.     446    pp.     Price   $3 ;    by   mail    of 
the  Survey  $3.25. 

This  is  an  optimistic,  able  interpretation 
of  our  changing  experiences  in  social  life 
as  expressed  in  the  emergence  of  new  moral 
standards.  The  author  points  out  with  a 
wealth  of  illustration  how  our  traditional 
ethics  of  individualism  is  becoming  a 
hindrance  to  progress;  but  he  sees  many 
evidences  of  an  advance  to  a  better  view- 
point. 

He  pleads  in  the  main  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  social  conscience  be  not  left  to 
the  haphazard  forces  of  the  social  process. 
"  Our  immediate  task  is  to  take  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  moral  experience,  the  deepened 
insight  into  moral  truth  gained  by  the  indi- 
vidualistic self,  and  put  them  into  use  at  the 
level  of  the  institutional  selves.  The  tra- 
ditional group  morality  represented  by  the 
traditional  self  must  be  lifted  to  the  level  of 
the  emancipated  individual  self.  In  this 
wise  the  individual  self  will  regain  that 
solidarity  which  it  has  lost  and  the  institu- 
tional self  will  gain  the  enlightened  and 
moral   sensitiveness   which   it   lacks." 

From  this  point  of  view,  Professor  Mecklin 
offers  a  series  of  informative  chapters  on 
the  social  institutions,  pointing  out  their 
chief  services  in  the  conservation  and  the 
enrichment  of  the  ethical  life  and  the  need 
for  so  changing  them  as  to  make  them 
minister  more  fruitfully  to  the  changing 
needs  of  a  progressive  civilization.  For 
example,  he  insists  that  our  schools  must  be 
reorganized  to  prepare  for  democracy  by 
cultivating  the  spirit  of  cooperation. 

The  chapters  entitled  Mechanism  and 
Morals  and  The  Workers  and  the  Machine 
Process  are  particularly  good.  So  are  the 
pages  on  Academic  Freedom  as  a  right  to 
be  maintained  by  groups  of  teachers  them- 
selves. The  chapter  on  Public  Opinion 
sounds  somewhat  less  in  touch  than  the  other 
chapters  with  the  realities  of  today  through 
its  omission  of  the  hurtful  effects  of  the 
various  kinds  of  war  propaganda  and  war- 
time coercion. 

The  best  thing  about  the  book  is  its  re- 
peated insistence  upon  a  positive  and  cre- 
ative conception  of  democracy.  It  pleads 
for  a  democracy  conceived  as  a  body  of 
rights  not  simply  to  be  safeguarded  but  to 
be  utilized.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a 
selected    bibliography.     Henry  Neumann. 


V 

Building  Better  Men  and  Women 

Medart  Playground  Equipment  and  modern  healthful  playgrounds 
promote  the  development  of  clean,  vigorous,  right-thinking  men  and 
women. 

Builders  for  50  years  of  every  kind  of  gymnasium  apparatus  for 
men,  the  Medart  Company  has  naturally  taken  and  held  the  leader- 
ship in  the  playground  movement  and  the  perfecting  of  playground 
equipment  rightly  fitted  to  train  the  growing  childhood  of  today. 
Catalog  "L"  and  suggestions  for  playground  installations  will  b« 
•ent  if  requested  on  your  letterhead. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO. 

Potomac  and  DeKalb  Sts.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


TOOL  OUTFITS  AND 
BENCHES 

FOR    HOME   AND    INSTITUTIONAL  USE 

We  have  just  issued  a  special  catalog  of  this  line  which 

we  will  send  without  charge  to  those  interested. 

Please  mention  Catalog  No.  190. 

Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Factory  Supplies 
New  York,  Since  1848  4th  Avenue  and  13th  Street 


READ  the  SURVEY  every  WEEK 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  information  on  social  and  industrial 
movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for  the 
Survey  "follows  up." 

The  S0RVBT,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription — 52  issues.  S-7-3-20 

Will  send  $5  on (date) 

Name     
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

"  if y  only  objection  to  8urvev  advertisements  is  that  usually  t\ey  bring  too  man* 
replies."— J.  P.  B.,  Jr.,  Conn.  Children's  Aid  Society. 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,   including  the  address   or 
box  number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.    Discounts  on  request 
Periodicals,  Current  Pamphlets,  see  opposite  page. 


AddDe^tmenrn8        THE      SURVEY 


112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 


LECTURES 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED :  Assistant  Head  Worker 
for  social  centre  in  large  eastern  city.  Box 
3558  Survey. 


ASSISTANT  Head  Worker  with  nurses 
training  wanted  by  child  caring  agency. 
Box  3559  Survey. 


DIETITIANS,  Matrons,  Secretaries, 
ousekeepers.  Miss  Richards,  Providence 
>x  5,  East  Boston,  Trinity  Court,  16 
ickson  Hall,  Fridays  11  to  1.  Address 
rovidence. 


WANTED:  Matron  in  a  small  Jewish 
Institution  on  Staten  Island.  Apply  1  West 
93rd  St.,  Apt.  22;  telephone  3521  River- 
side. 


WANTED:  Matron.  Jewish  woman 
with  child  caring  experience  preferred. 
State  education,  experience  and  salary  ex- 
pectation. Apply  to  the  Superintendent, 
Hebrew  Orphans  Home,  12th  St.  and 
Green  Lane,  Phila.,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Case  consultant  for  large 
Jewish  family  agency.  Work  under  ideal 
conditions.  Only  experts  and  persons  of 
unusual  training  and  ability  need  apply. 
State  education,  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected-    Address  3390  Survey. 

TWO  young  men  with  social  service 
training,  experience,  or  both  training  and 
experience,  and  with  some  executive  abil- 
ity needed  for  work  with  boys  in  a  small 
institution.  Must  be  over  21  and  under  35 
years.  Salary  $1320  and  maintenance.  Re- 
ply to  Mrs.  Cooley,  Box  1606,  District  of 
Columbia. 

WANTED:  Social  Workers  for  inter- 
esting field  and  institution  service.  Either 
training  or  experience  essential.  Both 
preferred.  Salaries,  $1580,  $1440  and  $1320. 
Address  Mrs.  Ella  Cooley,  Box  1606,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

JEWISH  Young  Lady  wanted  as  execu- 
tive secretary  of  United  Jewish  Charities 
of  Worcester — sole  paid  worker.  Salary 
to  begin,  $1400 — increase  as  warranted. 
Knowledge  of  Yiddish  desirable.  Apply 
with  credentials  to  Jacob  Reed,  Secretary, 
15  Foster  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

WANTED :  Man  or  woman  of  experi- 
ence possessing  initiative,  tact  and  broad 
social  sympathies  to  organize  and  superin- 
tend the  work  of  the  People's  Institute  of 
Northampton,  Mass.  Clubs,  study  classes, 
recreation,  amusements,  domestic  arts, 
flower  garden  competition,  etc.  Address 
during  the  summer,  Professor  H.  N.  Gar- 
diner, Christmas  Cove,  Me. 


WANTED:  Executive  Secretary.  Write 
at  once  to  Federated  Charities,  Marion  In- 
diana. 


WANTED:  Assistant  Head  Worker  in 
settlement.  Must  be  social  worker  with  ex- 
perience in  case  work,  neighborhood  visit- 
ing and  organization.  References  required. 
Apply  Mrs.  Katherine  Gay,  1656  Maine  St., 
Quincy,  111. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED:  A  Superintendent  in  a  small 
institution  in  New  York  state  desires  a 
position  as  Assistant  Superintendent  or  su- 
perintendent in  a  small  or  large  institution 
in  or  out  of  New  York.    Box  3565  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  competent 
case  worker  and  consultant,  having  had 
exceptional  experience,  wishes  position  of 
executive  nature  in  East,  preferably  New 
York  City.    Box  3560  Survey. 


GRADUATE  of  University  Kindergarten 
training  school,  desires  position  in  children's 
work.  Two  years  institutional  experience. 
At  present  Cottage  Mother  in  Jewish 
Orphanage.     Address  3504  Survey. 


YOUNG  WOMAN:  Trained  Social 
Worker  with  several  years  experience  in 
Hospital  Social  Service,  desires  position, 
prefers  the  East.    Box  3563  Survey. 


WANTED:  Position  as  Director  of 
Charities,  Community  Service,  Settlement 
House,  etc.,  etc.  University  and  Special 
Training.  Experienced  in  these  lines.  Full 
details  on  request.    Box  3562  Survey. 


MAN,  37,  Protestant,  twelve  years'  ex- 
perience, wishes  executive  or  clerical  posi- 
tion in  institution  or  social  service  bureau. 
Box  3561  Survey. 

YOUNG  woman,  normal  school  graduate, 
institutional  experience;  desires  position  as 
resident  worker  in  settlement  in  or  near 
Chicago.    Box  3564  Survey. 


BUY  YOUR  BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all  current  publications 


RABBI  EMANUEL  STERNHEIM  will 
make  a  limited  number  of  lecture  engage- 
ments. For  rates,  subjects,  and  open  dates, 
address  Rabbi  Sternheim,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE:  Lectures  and 
Consultation  Service.  Address  Miss  Brandt, 
105  East  22d  Street,  New  York.  Fall 
Schedule  now  in  preparation. 


FURNISHED  ROOMS  TO  LET 

MADISON  SETTLEMENT  HOUSE, 
257  East  Broadway.  2  single  rooms  at 
$4.50  a  week.  2  double  rooms  at  $9.00  a 
week.  All  modern  conveniences — no  social 
service  required.  Call  Miss  Garrison  at 
Orchard  4507  for  information. 


PERIODICALS 


fifty  cent*  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; cow  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  $1.S0  ■ 
year;  published  txy  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  SO  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Organisation  lor 
Public  Health  Nursing,  156  Filth  Ave.,  New 
York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 

Credit  Onions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass. 
Credit  Union  Assn.,  5  Park  Square,  Boston. 

Is  Rhode  Island  a  Thoughtful  Father  to 
Its  Little  Children?  By  M.  B.  Still- 
well  and  Harold  A.  Andrews.  From  Divis- 
ion of  Child  Welfare,  307  State  House, 
•Providence,   R.  I. 

Immigration  Literaturb  sent  on  request  by 
the  National  Liberal  Immigration  League, 
Box  116,  Station  F,  New  York  City. 

Child  Welfare  Handbook.  Contains  informa- 
tion of  value  to  health  officers,  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  teachers,  librarians,  visiting 
nurses  and  social  workers.  Illustrates  all 
the  educational  panels  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Association,  Inc.,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  36  pages  9x12,  SO 
cents,  postpaid. 

The  Roll  Call  of  New  Electors.  Containing 
also  The  Elector's  Pilgrimage  and  The 
Elector,  a  Pageant.  By  Harold  D.  Pyott, 
8  pp.,  10  cents.     H.  D.  Pyott,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  Children's  Summer  Camp.  Framingham 
Monograph  No.  7.  From  Community  Health 
Station,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Children  of  the  Kentucky  Coal  Fields.  By 
Mabel  Brown  Ellis.  Pp.  120.  Illustrated. 
Price  50  cents.  Published  by  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  105  East  22d  Street,  New 
York  City. ^^^ 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 

Social  Service  Department 

Baltimore,  Md. 

offers  a  course  in  Psychiatric  Social 

Work  to  a  limited  number  of  students 
who  have  had  one  year  of  training  in 
an  accredited  school  of  social  work, 
or  its  equivalent,  and  to  graduate 
nurses. 

Lectures  and  field  work  to  cover 
one  year,  beginning  October  I,  1920. 
A  vacation  of  one  month  will  be  al- 
lowed. Application  must  be  made  be- 
fore August  15,  1920.  Tuition  $100.00 
for  the  course. 


MID- JUL  Y  NUMBER 


soPvX/Ey 


THE  NEW  FRONTIER 

Arthur  E.  Holt 


Ohio's  Dependent  Children  .  Mary  Irene  Atkinson 
The  Labor  Shortage    ....      Henry  P.  Fairchild 

William  Crawford  Gorgas 

by  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army 

Poolrooms  or  Schoolrooms?  .    .  Josef  R.  Bolonski 


CIVICS  INDUSTRY 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  FAMILY  WELFARE 

CRIME  AND  CONDUCT      EDUCATION  AND  CHILD  WELFARE 


July  17,  1920  25  Cents  a  Copy  $5.00  a  Year 


Mik 


Why  one  man  decided 

to  attend  the  Summer  School 

of  Community  Leadership 

When  he  first  heard  about  the  School,  he  had  some  honest  doubt  as  to  its  value. 


He  addressed  the  inquiry  quoted  below  to  every  name 
on  a  list  of  former  students. 

"  I  note  in  the  literature  of  the  American  City 
Bureau  that  you  attended  their  Summer  School. 
I  am  debating  whether  or  not  to  go  and  thought 
you  might  help  me  to  make  a  decision. 

"  Won't   you    tell    me   about    your    experiences 
there? 
"I  shall  very  much  appreciate  your  reply." 

Here  are  excerpts  from  the  dozens  of  replies  he  received : 

"  I  have  attended  two  sessions  of  the  American  City  Bu- 
reau Summer  School  and  plan  to  again  attend  at  Madison 
this  year.  I  am  frank  to  say  to  you  that  whatever  degree 
of  success  I  have  attained  in  this  work,  is  in  a  large  measure 
due  to  the  training  I  have  secured  by  attending  Summer 
School. 

"  Today  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  executive  is  looked 
upon  from  a  professional  standpoint,  and  I  know  of  no  work 
that  has  greater  opportunity  than  commercial  Chamber  of 
Commerce  work." 

Frank  J.  Green,  Manager,, 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

"  I  really  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  get  as  much  real 
direct  benefit  from  a  two  weeks  session  of  the  Summer  School 
as  a  person  could  get  during  a  one  year's  course  covering  the 
same  subjects  in  a  university  or  college." 

C.  O.  Eanes,  Secretary, 

Cliamber  of  Commerce,  Steobenville,  Ohio, 

"  I  know  of  no  better  place  for  busiuess  and  professional 
men  to  spend  two  weeks  than  at  the  Summer  School.  They 
will  return  to  their  respective  homes  with  a  broadened  vision 
of  what  real  service  to  their  community  means. 

"  The  training  received  by  me  in  the  1919  summer  school 
resulted  in  my  entrance  into  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  work. 


What  succss  I  have  made,  I  can  trace  directly  to  my  contact 
with  the  men  in  attendance  at  the  School." 

T.   E.   Cassidy,   Managing   Secretary, 
Chamber  of   Commerce,   Kenton,   Ohio. 

"  While  I  have  been  in  Chamber  of  Commerce  work  since 
1910  my  attendance  at  the  summer  school  in  1918  was  time 
and  money  well  spent." 

C.   W.  Roberts,  Secretary, 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc.,  Greensboro,  If.  C. 

"  The  Summer  School  will  give  you  as  it  gave  me  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  to  build  Community  Leadership.  Com- 
munity work  is  a  man's  job  and  as  compared  with  other  pro- 
fessions pays  well." 

John  A.  Richardson,  Secretary, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

"Nearly  all  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  about  the  coun- 
try are  operating  on  the  lines  taught  in  this  school. 

"  It  is  a  system  that  will  work  about  as  well  in  Kentucky 
as  in  New  England  or  Middle  West." 

L.  S.  Johnson,  Secretary-Manager, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

"  There  has  not  been  a  single  day  since  my  return  from 
there  last  summer  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  use  some  of 
the  knowledge  gained  from  them  in  my  work.  I  intend  going 
again  this  summer." 

H.  A.  Oliver,  Secretary, 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Idabel,   Oklahoma, 

"  I  consider  the  instructions  so  valuable  to  any  man  who 
has  anything  to  do  with  organization  work  of  a  public  nature 
that  I  have  persuaded  my  brother,  who  is  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  to  attend  the  session  this  summer,  and  he  is  doing 
this  without  any  idea  of  going  into  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce work,  but  solely  for  the  benefits  which  he  expects  to 
receive  as  a  minister." 

E.  D.  Leach,  Acting  Manager, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Newark,  Ohio. 


He  sent  us  his  enrollment. 

So  have  175  others — and  the  opening  day  of  the  school  is  still   four  weeks  distant. 


Why  not  attend  and  secure  for  yourself  the  increased  power  of  accomplish- 
ment that  the  School  is  bringing  to  so  many  others? 


Why  not  at  least  find  out  more  about  this  institution? 
signing  and  mailing  us  the  attached  coupon. 


Time — August  16  to  27 


%. 


You  can  do  so  by 


Place — Madison,  Wis. 

In  buildings  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin 


% 
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American  City  Bureau 

Tribune  Building,  New  York 
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As  for  transportation  within  Russia,  the  crucial  question, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  even  if  the  shipment  of  railway 
material  should  be  refused,  the  movement  of  merchandise  is 
not  altogether  impossible.  For,  unable  to  use  its  railroad  sys- 
tem, the  Soviet  government  seems  to  have  greatly  increased  the 
facilities  for  water  transportation;  such  at  least  would  appear 
to  be  the  case  from  the  report  of  the  British  labor  delega- 
tion to  Russia.  Control  of  the  Baku  oil  supply  has  made 
available  the  necessary  fuel.  The  State  Department,  without 
any  representatives  of  its  own  in  Russia,  states  in  strong  con- 
tradiction to  reports  current  in  England  and  elsewhere  that 
"  the  purchasing  power  of  Russia  is  very  limited  and  that,  for 
these  reasons,  there  will  not  be  very  considerable  trade,  if  any, 
with  Russia."  In  other  words,  if  anyone  read  an  encourage- 
ment to  trade  with  that  country  in  the  announcement,  he  must 
be  an  incorrigible  optimist  indeed. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  "OUTLAW"   STRIKE 

SYSTEM  chairmen  of  the  sixteen  railway  labor  organiza- 
tions cooperating  in  the  wage  movement  have  been  sum- 
moned to  meet  in  Chicago,  July  20^  to  consider  the  wage 
award  the  railway  labor  board  has  promised  will  be  made 
on  or  before  that  date.  The  four  independent  transporta- 
tion brotherhoods  and  the  twelve  railway  unions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  will  be  represented.  The  last  time 
the  system  chairmen  met  was  in  Washington  last  February 
when  the  unions  decided  to  submit  their  wage  demands  to  the 
labor  board. 

The  union  executives  since  that  time  have  been  engaged  in 
presenting  their  cases  to  the  labor  board  and  in  warning  their 
membership  not  to  strike.  The  switchmen's  walk-out  which 
started  in  Chicago  the  first  week  in  April  and  spread  over  the 
country  the  following  week  is  still  in  effect  in  some  centers, 
such  as  Cleveland  and  New  York,  as  far  as  a  strike  may  be 
said  to  exist  where  most  of  the  strikers  have  found  other  jobs. 

The  older  men  with  seniority  at  stake  seem  to  have  returned 
in  many  instances  but  younger  men  for  whom  seniority  in  the 
yards  counted  for  little  have  gone  into  other  employment. 
Exact  figures  of  numbers  of  men  working  and  the  amount  of 
freight  moved  are  difficult  to  get.  Railway  officials  are  doubt- 
less right  in  considering  the  situation  in  the  light  of  a  chronic 
labor  shortage. 

Public  attention  has  been  diverted  from  the  strike  itself 
to  its  cumulative  effects,  among  them  the  shortage  of  coal 
that  causes  growing  alarm,  and  the  effects  of  the  coal  shortage 
in  turn  upon  public  services  and  factories  which  make  their 
own  power.  Youngstown  and  Pittsburgh  steel  mills  are  re- 
ported to  be  operating  about  60  per  cent  normal,  with  curtail- 
ments of  operations  impending  if  the  open  top  car  priorities 
are  continued.  Another  result  of  the  strike  in  Ohio  at  least, 
has  been  the  destruction  of  highways  by  the  pounding  of  over- 
loaded trucks. 

The  effects  of  the  yardmen's  strike  and  the  shortages  of 
materials  from  similar  causes  have  merged  so  inextricably  and 
have  reacted  upon  one  another  to  such  an  extent  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  business  and  industrial  fabric  can  no  longer  be 
summarized  by  any  simple  formula. 

As  for  the  conference  in  Chicago  next  week,  its  outcome 
depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  chief  of  which  are 
the  size  of  the  wage  award  and  the  temper  of  the  chairmen 
who  have  never  met  since  the  yard  switchmen  struck.  It  may 
finish  a  long  period  of  uncertainty  in  railway  labor;  it  may 
start  a  new  one.  All  kinds  of  rumors,  themselves  symptoms 
of  uncertainty,  are  current  about  the  Middle  West.  The  gen- 
eral strike  rumor  bobs  up  in  one  form  or  another  frequently, 
it  seems  to  emanate  from  Chicago,  where  about  6,900  of  the 
April  strikers  still  maintain  their  organization. 

Talk  of  the  all  but  forgotten  dual  alliance  between  the 
coal  miners  and  the  railway  men  revived  in  Cleveland  last 
week  when  a  committee  of  miners'  executive  board  members 


called  on  the  four  brotherhood  presidents  to  confer  over  plans 
for  joint  action  in  matters  affecting  both  groups.  No  details 
were  given  out  but  they  will  meet  again. 

EVEN  UNTO  DEATH 

HIGH,  indeed,  is  the  praise  if  it  can  be  said  of  a  man 
that  his  death  was  in  a  worthy  cause.  Of  Israel 
Friedlaender,  professor  of  biblical  literature  at  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  who,  with  Ber- 
nard Cantor,  also  of  New  York,  was  murdered  by  robbers 
in  the  Ukraine,  it  may  be  added  that  his  life  was 
worthy  of  his  death.  One  of  the  foremost  exponents  in 
America  as  a  teacher  of  the  socio-ethical  writings  of  his  race 
he  was  also  one  of  its  foremost  exponents  in  his  manner  of 
life.  When  the  call  came  to  extend  the  bounty  of  American 
Jewry  to  its  kin  in  the  war-swept  region  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope last  winter — a  region  so  difficult  of  access  and  so  de- 
void of  orderly  government  that  the  State  Department  dis- 
claimed all  responsibility  for  Americans  who  would  venture 
into  it,  Israel  Friedlaender  accepted  the  call.  Known  to  all 
his  friends  and  co-workers  as  a  man  of  unusual  sanity  and 
circumspection,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he  willingly 
courted  danger.  After  having  distributed  more  than  a  million 
Polish  marks  in  relieving  distress  in  the  region  near  which 
General  Budenny  was  operating,  Friedlaender  and  Cantor 
— undoubtedly  stimulated  by  reports  of  suffering  of  which 
rumors  have  also  reached  this  country,  suffering  far  exceed- 
ing that  which  the  Joint  Distribution  Board  had  hitherto  at- 
tempted to  cope  with — felt  compelled  to  extend  their  errand 
of  mercy  into  a  region  where  organized  warfare  has  given 
way  to  outlawry  and  no  government  of  any  kind  has  re- 
mained to  function,  where,  it  is  said,  Jewish  children,  bereft 
of  their  parents  by  pogroms,  roam  the  country  starving  and 
crippled.    On  this  errand  the  two  men  met  their  death. 

Dr.  Friedlaender  was  born  in  Russia  forty-three  years  ago. 
Acknowledged  one  of  the  foremost  living  authorities  on  He- 
brew literature,  and  a  prominent  Zionist,  he  also  devoted  a 
large  part  of  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  his  fellow  Jews  in  America.  As  a  trustee  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  of  the  New  York  Kehillah,  he  contributed  to 
the  construction  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  efficient  system  of 
parochial  education  in  this  country.  As  a  trustee  of  the  Jew- 
ish Educational  Alliance,  he  endeavored  to  represent  the 
viewpoint  of  the  more  recently  immigrated  Eastern  European 
Jews  and  to  extend  among  them  the  influence  of  that  splen- 
did institution.  An  article  contributed  by  him  to  the  Survey 
of  April  28,  1917,  on  The  Americanization  of  the  Jewish 
Immigrant,  twice  reprinted,  raised  considerable  discussion  of 
fundamental  principles,  and  derived  its  value  chiefly  from  an 
appraisal  of  the  early  influences  in  the  lives  of  these  immi- 
grants which  the  efforts  of  Americanizers  had  in  the  past  too 
largely  ignored.  Fortunately,  some  of  Dr.  Friedlaender's 
finest  contributions  to  modern  Jewish  thought  and  literature 
were  recently  collected  by  him  in  a  volume  published  by  the 
Ark  Publishing  Company  of  Cincinnati  under  the  title,  Past 
and  Present. 

PARKS  FOR  PARK  PURPOSES 

ANOTHER  notable  victory  has  been  won  in  the  long 
fight  waged  in  different  cities  to  retalin  the  use  of  park 
lands  for  strictly  park  purposes.  The  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals  in  a  case  affecting  Central  Park  has  laid  down 
the  rule  that  "  no  objects,  however  worthy,  such  as  court- 
houses and  schoolhouses  which  have  no  connection  with  park 
purposes,  should  be  permitted  to  encroach  upon  it  without 
legislative  authority  plainly  conferred."  The  action  was 
brought  by  the  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Association  in  order 
to  prevent  the  leasing  of  the  Arsenal  building  in  Central  Park 
to  the  Safety  Institute  of  America.  The  fact  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Safety  Institute  is  educative  was  not  deemed  by  the, 
court  to  be  sufficient  reason  to  sanction  such  an  encroachment. 
Chicago  had  a  historic  fight  as  a  result  of  which  a  similar! 
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principle  was  enunciated  by 
the  Illinois  supreme  court. 
In  that  case  the  South  Park 
commissioners  were  willing 
to  permit  the  building  of 
the  Field  Museum  in  Grant 
Park.  The  late  Montgom- 
ery Ward  fought  the  matter 
and  obtained  a  favorable  de- 
cision. After  Mr.  Ward's 
death,  it  is  true,  the  mu- 
seum was  placed  on  land 
reclaimed  from  the  lake  and 
adjoining  Grant  Park,  and 
very  properly  so  located, 
but  by  that  time  all  Chicago 
had  come  to  recognize  the 
essential  value  of  Mr. 
Ward's  legal  efforts. 

Had  this  legal  protection 
which  is  now  being  given  parks  determined  national,  state 
and  municipal  policies  toward  public  lands  in  other  genera- 
tions, many  of  the  social  problems  which  are  now  so  diffi- 
cult of  remedy  would  perhaps  never  have  arisen.  No  na- 
tion has  been  more  prodigal  in  frittering  away  the  public 
domain  than  has  America.  If  even  school  lands  had  been 
retained  by  the  cities  and  state,  no  trouble  would  be  now 
experienced  in  finding  revenues  to  pay  adequate  salaries  to 
teachers.  But  the  public  right  was  at  times  a  poor  and  ill-con- 
sidered thing  in  this  country  and  in  consequence  irreparable 
leases  have  been  endured.  However,  now  that  various  agen- 
cies of  government  are  reacquiring  lands  for  public  use,  a  new 
consciousness  of  the  essential  worth  of  public  property  is  in  ex- 
istence. 

ROYAL  MEEKER,  COMMISSIONER 

THE  choice  of  Royal  Meeker,  former  commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  as  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  International 
Labour  Office  is  an  impressive  tribute  to  his  character  and  ac- 
complishments, especially  since  the  United  States  is  not  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  appointment  was 
made  by  Albert  Thomas  of  France,  first  director-general  of 
the  International  Labour  Office  under  the  League  of  Nations. 
Dr.  Meeker  will  sail  on  July  31  to  take  up  his  new  work  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

For  seven  years  Dr.  Meeker  has  been  commissioner  of 
labor  statistics,  having  been  appointed  by  President  Wilson 
in  1 91 3.     Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  says  of  his  work: 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  fact-gathering  duties  of  the  bureau, 
which  he  has  handled  with  a  sound  judgment  and  a  quiet  determin- 
ation to  follow  the  facts  wherever  they  led,  he  has  done  a  splendid 
work  in  inaugurating  and  carrying  to  partial  completion  a  move- 
ment for  the  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  statistical  bureaus  of 
the  respective  states  with  that  of  the  federal  government,  and  a 
standardization  of  industrial  terminology  and  statistical  methods 
that  would  make  the  facts  gathered  by  the  states  and  different  coun- 
tries of  the  world  comparable  with  the  facts  gathered  by  the  federal 
government. 

He  has  reorganized  the  cost  of  living  studies  on  the  basis  of  the 
family  budget  or  market  baskec,  so  that  they  are  in  close  approxima- 
tion of  actual  costs,  and  his  war-time  studies  of  wages  and  living  costs 
were  accepted  by  all  the  wage  boards  as  a  basis  upon  which  their 
decisions  were  made. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Meeker's  administration  has  been  the  spirit  of  loyalty  among 
the  employes  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  has  been 
due  to  their  conviction  of  his  absolute  honesty  and  fearlessness 
and  his  strict  sense  of  justice. 

In  addition  to  his  official  duties  Dr.  Meeker  has  interested 
himself  strongly  in  many  movements  looking  to  social  better- 
ment along  the  lines  of  social  insurance,  safety,  child  welfare, 
etc.  The  work  for  which  he  is  best  known,  perhaps, 
especially  in  other  countries,  is  his  editorship  of  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     It  is  well 
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recognized  that  no  similar  publication  approaches  this  magazine 
in  comprehensiveness  and  interest.  It  is  peculiarly  fitting, 
therefore,  that  the  opportunity  now  comes  to  Dr.  Meeker  to 
carry  on  the  same  type  of  work  on  an  international  instead  of  a 
national  scale.  The  scope  of  the  international  labor  publica-  . 
tion  is  outlined  in  the  labor  section  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  In 
the  enumeration  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labour  Office  the  following  sentence  occurs: 

It  will  edit  and  publish  in  French  and  English,  and  in  such  other 
languages  as  the  governing  body  may  think  desirable,  a  periodical 
paper  dealing  with  problems  of  industry  and  employment  of  inter- 
national interest. 

Dr.  Meeker's  familiarity  with  labor  legislation  in  many 
countries  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  various  agencies  for 
promoting  labor  legislation,  as  well  as  his  vast  fund  of  in- 
formation on  social  and  industrial  subjects  in  general,  will  be 
invaluable  to  the  new  publication.  He  will  also  have  a  unique 
opportunity  for  a  service  in  which  he  is  particularly  interested; 
the  standardization  of-  statistical  presentations  of  accidents, 
wages,  prices,  cost  of  living,  etc.,  in  the  various  countries-,  so 
as  to  make  them  comparable. 

HOUSING  AND  MUNICIPAL  POWERS 

IN  a  brief  now  before  the  Pennsylvania  Commission  on 
Constitutional  Amendment  and  Revision,  John  Ihlder, 
secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Association,  proposes 
a  number  of  constitutional  changes  which  that  organization 
considers  necessary  to  solve  the  housing  problem.  Drawing 
attention  to  the  anomaly  of  the  present  constitutional  powers 
enjoyed  by  the  municipalities  of  the  state  and  by  the  state 
itself  to  own  land  but  not  to  improve  the  property  thereon 
for  dwelling  purposes,  he  suggests  an  amendment  enabling 
them  to  take,  improve  and  lease  or  sell  land  and  the  improve- 
ments thereon  when  this  is  in  the  public  interest.  In  illus- 
tration of  this  need,  Mr.  Ihlder  gives  the  following  example: 

There  are  today  in  Philadelphia  on  city  owned  land  some  of  the 
worst  houses  in  the  city.  This  land  was  bought  for  a  playground 
several  years  ago.  There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  its  being  used 
for  that  purpose.  Meanwhile  the  dwellings  stand  and  are  occupied. 
With  our  present  housing  shortage  it  would  be  little  short  of  a 
crime  to  vacate  them.  If  they  were  vacated  they  would  probably 
become  nuisances,  harbors  for  vagrants,  places  for  clandestine  vice, 
receptacles  of  filth.  But  it  is  also  little  less  than  a  crime  that  they 
should  be  neglected  as  they  now  are,  until  some  of  them  at  least 
have  become  unfit  for  human  habitation.  That  is,  the  muncipality 
now  owns  lands  occupied  by  dwellings.  It  has  done  so  for  many 
years,  now  one  piece,  now  another.  It  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future.  But  because  of  lack  of  constitutional  sanction  for  such  owner- 
ship, it  must  pretend  to  ignore  the  fact.  It  is  unable  to  place  respon- 
sibility for  the  proper  maintenance  of  such  property. 

The  proposed  amendment  aims  to  overcome  the  handicap 
which  now  faces  a  municipality  or  the  state  when  the  improve- 
ment of  a  housing  area  requires  large  scale  improvements  for 
the  outlay  on  which  the  slightly  increased  tax  returns  after 
development  do  not  suffice  to  compensate.  The  excess  con- 
demnation provision  in  the  revised  draft  of  the  constitution, 
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says  Mr.  Ihlder,  does  not  help  municipalities  overcome  past 
"  sweating  "  of  city  areas  by  speculators  or  ignorant  builders, 
i.  e.,  an  improper  development,  with  rear  and  back-to-back 
dwellings,  streets  and  courts  that  are  too  narrow,  and  other 
results  of  undesirable  planning.  Private  enterprise  cannot 
remedy  such  conditions  because  only  expropriation  at  a  rea- 
sonable value  can  bring  together  into  one  ownership  the 
whole  of  the  required  area.  A  mere  closing  order  is  insuffi- 
cient in  most  such  cases  because  the  buildings,  unoccupied, 
remain  a  menace  to  the  community.  In  the  case  of  unde- 
veloped land,  frequently  only  expropriation  on  a  considerable 
scale  makes  possible  drainage  and  other  works  necessary  to 
render  an  area  fit  for  home  building. 

Quite  independent  of  these  considerations,  and  with  a  view 
to  the  encouragement  of  rural  development,  it  is  further  pro- 
posed to  make  the  creation  of  homesteads  one  of  the  special 
purposes  exempt  from  the  debt  limitations  of  the  present  state 
constitution;  giving  that  purpose  the  same  latitude  as  that  of 
forestry,  namely  a  deficiency  supply  limitation  to  borrow  up  to 
twenty-five  as  against  the  general  limitation  of  one  million 
dollars  for  other  purposes. 

THE  SHEET  WORKERS'  AGREEMENT 

AFTER  many  days  of  stormy  conference  the  agreement 
between  sheet  and  tin  plate  manufacturers  and  the  Am- 
algamated Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers 
has  been  renewed.  The  union  failed  to  incorporate  in  the  new 
agreement  its  chief  demand,  which  was  that  any  new  locals 
formed  during  the  life  of  the  agreement  should  be  recognized 
by  the  manufacturers.  This  would  have  meant  that  un- 
skilled workers,  as  soon  as  they  obtained  a  charter  from  the 
Amalgamated,  might  have  presented  their  demands,  for 
shorter  hours,  for  example,  and  that  if  the  manufacturers 
failed  to  negotiate  a  settlement  with  them  the  skilled  men 
working  under  agreement  would  have  been  free  to  strike  in 
their  support.  The  lack  of  such  a  provision  was  a  great 
stumbling  block  to  the  unions  in  the  steel  strike  of  last  year, 
since  the  skilled  men  working  under  agreements  were  placed 
in  the  dilemma  of  breaking  their  agreements  or  failing  to  sup- 
port their  newly  organized  union  brethren. 

The  clause  would  have  been  a  trump  card  in  the  hands  of  the 
Amalgamated  now,  for,  with  its  skirts  cleared  of  the  taint  of 
Bolshevism  by  resignation  from  the  National  Committee  for 
Organizing  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  after  the  strike,  with 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  workers  in  the  steel  industry  and 
with  the  discontinuance  of  the  work  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee, the  Amalgamated  holds  the  key  to  the  entire  organi- 
zation of  the  steel  workers. 

No  appreciable  wage  advance  Is  granted  under  the  new 
agreement.  The  sheet  and  tin  plate  mills  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  in  which  the  open  shop  policy  pre- 
vails, are  not  affected  by  the  agreement. 


IN  THE  COURTS 

THERE  have  been  interesting  recent  developments  in 
the  courts  of  the  steel  districts.  The  case  of  Dmydro 
Rwankiw,  in  Cleveland,  is  especially  significant  because 
it  is  not  isolated.  Warrants  against  Rwankiw  were  issued 
June  12  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  Louis  F.  Post,  on 
the  ground  that  "  the  alien  committed  a  crime  involving  moral 
turpitude." 

According  to  Mr.  Post,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times, 
testimony  was  given  at  the  hearing  in  Cleveland,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Rwankiw,  while  employed  by  a  detective  agency 
"  joined  the  Communist  Party  in  the  interests  of  the  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  and  Tube  Company."  The  alien  admitted  that 
he  had  not  only  organized  a  local  branch  of  the  Communist 
Party,  but  had  induced  other  aliens  to  join  it.  Mr.  Post 
charges  that  Rwankiw  furnished  reports  to  the  steel  com- 
pany which  were  in   turn  transmitted  to  Bliss  Morton,  an 


agent  of  the  Department  of  Justice;  that  the  bond  under 
which  Rwankiw  was  released  was  furnished  by  the  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  and  Tube  Company,  and  that  Rwankiw  at  the 
hearing  stated  that  in  case  of  deportation,  money  and  a  pass- 
port had  been  promised  him. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Judge  Kennedy  last  week  upheld  the  con- 
viction of  the  six  members  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Bureau  who  on  May 
9  tested  out  the  issue  of  free  speech  in  Duquesne,  Pa.,  by  at- 
tempting to  hold  a  street  meeting.  [See  the  Survey  for 
May  15,  page  232.]  The  appeal  was  based  on  the  grounds 
that  the  ordinance  with  violation  of  which  the  men  were 
charged,  was  "  void,  illegal,  unfair,  discriminatory,  oppressive 
and  unreasonable  and  in  violation  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  people  to  free  speech  and  free  assemblage.'"  The  case 
will  be  carried  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Judge  Kennedy's  decision  followed  close  up  on  Judge  W.  H. 
S.  Thomson's  stern  denunciation  of  the  methods  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice,  in  the  Federal  District  Court 
in  Pittsburgh  the  week  before — a  rebuke  in  which  Judge  CX 
P.  Orr  joined.  "  This  case  makes  my  blood  boil,"  exclaimed 
Judge  Thomson  when  the  case  of  four  aliens  taken 
into  custody  by  the  Department  of  Justice  was  being  bared 
before  the  court.  "  The  methods  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice have  created  more  anarchy  than  all  the  radical  parties 
put  together  and  conditions  in  this  district  are  worse  than 
they  were  in  Russia.  I  did  not  suppose  this  kind  of  thing 
could  happen  in  a  country  whert  we  have  a  constitution." 

The  four  aliens  in  question  were  Croatians  and  were  first 
taken  into  custody  by  special  agents  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  the  early  part  of  January.  Among  their  effects 
cards  were  found  indicating  that  they  were  members  of  the 
Communist  Party.  An  investigation,  however,  convinced  the 
agents  of  the  department  of  Justice  that  they  had  been  auto- 
matically transferred  from  the  Socialist  Party  to  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  that  they  had  never  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  last  mentioned  organization.  There  was  nothing  to 
indicate  that  they  were  sufficiently  radical  to  justify  the  issu- 
ing of  departmental  warrants  and  they  were  released. 

The  secretary  of  the  organization,  however,  who  was  ar- 
rested at  the  same  time  was  held  on  deportation  proceedings 
and  finally  ordered  deported.  The  arrest  of  the  four  aliens 
the  second  time  was  brought  about  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
they  accompanied  the  secretary,  Marko  Podner,  to  the  train 
for  the  purpose  of  bidding  him  goodbye.  While  waiting  for 
the  train,  two  other  men,  both  naturalized  citizens,  got  into 
a  fight.  They  were  arrested  by  the  state  authorities.  The 
four  aliens  in  question  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
quarrel,  but  were  apparently  innocent  onlookers.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  limestone  quarry,  where  they  were  all  em- 
ployed, called  up  the  Department  of  Justice  and  informed 
them  that  the  radicals  were  giving  trouble  in  that  vicinity. 
Agents  at  once  visited  West  Winfield,  and  upon  ascertaining 
that  the  fouT  men  who  were  previously  arrested  were  pres- 
ent, took  them  into  custody,  brought  them  to  Pittsburgh  and 
had  them  committed  to  the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  ten 
days  by  a  city  magistrate  as  suspicious  persons.  West  Win 
field  is  in  Butler  county,  Pittsburgh  is  in  Allegheny  coun 
and  manifestly  the  magistrate  had  no  jurisdiction. 

Warden  Lewis  of  the  county  jail  testified  at  the  hearinj 
that  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
have  men  recommitted  for  periods  of  ten  days  if,  after  they 
had  served  their  original  sentence  on  suspicious  persons 
charges,  no  deportation  warrants  from  Washington  had  been 
received.  In  one  instance  a  Russian  had  been  recommitted 
twice,  he  said. 

"  There  appears  to  be  a  conspiracy  between  the  city  mag- 
istrates and  the  Department  of  Justice  to  set  aside  the  Con- 
stitution," Judge  Thomson  observed.  And  Judge  Orr  ga- 
it as  his  opinion  that  the  Department  of  Justice  had  no  rij 
to  arrest  a  man  merely  because  he  happened  to  belong  to 
political  party. 
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William  Crawford  Gorgas 

GENERAL  GORGAS'  was  one  of  those  rare  achieve- 
ments which  each  year  grows  greater  in  significance 
and  more  far  reaching  in  effect.  His  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  his  remarkable  ability  came  to  him 
through  the  late  Major  Walter  Reed's  discovery  that  yel- 
low fever  is  transmitted  by  the  bite  of  a  mosquito.  In  1900, 
Major  Reed  was  detailed  by  Surgeon-General  Sternberg  as 
the  head  of  an  army  board  for  the  study  of  yellow  fever  in 
Cuba.  At  that  time,  it  was  believed  that  yellow  fever  was 
transmitted  by  contact,  i.  e.,  by  contagion  from  clothing,  bed- 
ding, personal  relationship,  if  not  through  water,  sewage  and 
•other  modes  of  contagion.  A  special  bacillus,  discovered  by 
Sanarelli,  was  also  regarded  as  a  possible  cause.  Reed,  hav- 
ing disposed  of  the  claim  of  Sanarelli's  bacillus,  proceeded 
with  his  associates  to  obliterate  the  contact  theory  by  a  scien- 
tific proof  as  rigorous  and  logical  as  anything  in  geometry. 
Close  upon  this  important  demonstration  came  Reed's  proof 
by  experimental  inoculation  upon  volunteer  enlisted  men,  that 
yellow  fever  is  transmitted  by  the  bite  of  a  mosquito.  At 
the  time  of  this  discovery,  no  one  believed  in  the  mosquito 
theory  except  Carlos  Finlay  of  Havana  and  Reed  himself. 
It,  therefore,  fell  to  the  lot  of  General  Gorgas,  who  had  been 
appointed  chief  sanitary  officer  of  Havana,  to  make  a  brilliant 
reputation  by  directly  applying  Reed's  discovery  to  the  pre- 
vention of  yellow  fever.  Early  in  1901,  Gorgas  began  to 
screen  yellow  fever  patients  and  to  destroy  the  mosquito  car- 
riers by  the  simple  process  of  oiling  the  surfaces  of  all  pools 
or  collections  of  water.  In  less  than  three  months  Havana 
was  freed  from  this  disease  for  the  first  time  in  150  years. 

When  our  government  took  up  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  General  Gorgas  was  the  logical  man  to  take 
up  the  huge  problem  of  sanitation  of  the  isthmus,  and  was 
appointed  chief  sanitary  officer  of  the  Canal  Zone.  At  the 
time  of  the  de  Lesseps  venture  in  1880,  the  French  occupant 
had  found  the  isthmus  a  death-trap.  During  the  nine  years 
of  occupancy  they  lost  no  less  than  22,819  laborers  from  this 
disease.  At  this  time  Panama  was  called  "  the  White  Man's 
Grave."  When  the  United  States  took  charge  of  the  canal 
in  1904,  a  yellow  fever  epidemic  was  actually  going  on.  In 
less  than  a  year's  time,  the  disease  had  been  completely 
stamped  out  and  there  has  not  been  a  single  case  since  May, 
11906. 

In  1913,  Gorgas  at  the  invitation  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines 
of  Johannesburg,  went  to  South  Africa  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  high  death  rate  from  pneumonia  among  the 
natives  working  in  the  mines  at  Rand.  He  found  the  Negroes 
huddled  together  in  contracted  quarters,  exposed  to  malarial 
fever,  tuberculosis  and  miner's  consumption,  and  with  poor 
water  supply  and  sewage  arrangements.  Applying  one  of  the 
-fundamental  principles  of  military  hygiene,  he  recommended 
the  increasing  of  floor  and  air  space  in  the  sleeping  quarters, 
the  housing  af  families  in  huts,  the  establishment  of  a  cen- 
tral sanitary  bureau,  the  destruction  of  flies  and  other  details, 
which  had  material  effect  in  lowering  the  death  rate.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  of  191 6  he  spent  several  months  in 
South  America  in  making  a  preliminary  survey  for  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  of  localities  still  infested  with  yellow  fever, 
and  during  1919,  he  was  occupied  with  yellow  fever  investi- 
gation at  Guayaquil.  While  on  that  study  and  the  study  of 
other  South  American  foci,  the  question  of  exploring  the 
African  foci  came  up — the  expedition  upon  which  he  was 
about  to  start  when  death  overtook  him. 

Reticent  and  shy  in  public  address,  kindly,  modest  and 
unselfish  in  authority,  patient  and  open-minded,  General 
Gorgas  stands  as  one  of  the  great  figures  in  the  application 
)f  science  in  the  conquest  of  disease.  It  is  said  of  him  that 
le  was  the  man  who  removed  public  sanitation  from  the 
ealm  of  empiricism  and  placed  it  on  a  practical  basis  of 
ationalism. 

In  the  Canal  Zone  the  cost  of  sanitation  was  about  one 


cent  per  capita  per  day  for  a  population  of  150,000 — an  ex- 
penditure which  General  Gorgas  thought  well  within  the 
means  of  any  tropical  country.  The  lesson  which  he  taught 
was  not  one  of  theories  or  of  estimates;  it  was  one  written 
with  pick  and  shovel  and  on  the  basis  of  deeds  accomplished. 
The  demonstration  which  he  made  was  on  a  scale  to  prove 
that,  whenever  there  is  a  sufficiently  urgent  public  demand, 
malaria,  like  yellow  fever,  can  be  eradicated  from  every  spot 
in  the  United  States. 

The  benefits  which  have  already  accrued  from  this  lesson 
— imperfectly  as  it  has  been  followed — are  almost  inestim- 
able. It  has  not  been  many  years  since  yellow  fever  ravaged 
certain  parts  of  the  South  each  summer;  it  entailed  not  only 
great  loss  of  life  but  it  also  involved  enormous  economic 
waste  and  struck  terror  to  the  people  of  all  classes.  Now 
yellow  fever  is  almost  unknown.  Crops  can  be  harvested 
and  the  ordinary  business  of  life  carried  on  in  freedom  from 
fear  of  this  dread  disease. 

During  the  Great  War  the  lessons  of  Panama  were  rigor- 
ously applied  in  all  of  the  military  camps.  Malaria  free 
zones  were  established  around  them  and  as  a  result,  fighting 
strength  was  almost  completely  protected  from  this  disease, 
which,  if  left  uncontrolled,  can  prove  so  vastly  destructive 
of  vitality.  Had  public  attention  not  been  focused  so  sharply 
on  the  war,  this  protection  in  itself  would  have  been  hailed 
as  an  outstanding  achievement.  Without  the  work  of  Gen- 
eral Gorgas  to  guide  in  those  days  of  hurried  preparation  and 
intense  absorption  in  the  myriads  of  other  details,  who  knows 
how  many  men  might  have  suffered,  how  many  homes  might 
have  been  bereft  of  sons  and  husbands,  how  many  men  re- 
turned to  civilian  life  with  impaired  health.  The  American 
people  already  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  man  which 
cannot  be  measured  and  which  will  grow  greater  each  year 
hereafter.  His  gift  to  America  makes  America  the  bene- 
factor of  all  mankind.  M.  W.   Ireland, 

Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  Army. 

The  Democratic 


Platform 


THE  San  Francisco  Platform  of  the  Democratic 
Party  is  a  militant  statement,  distinguished  by  its 
positive  enthusiasm.  It  has  a  fine  fighting  quality. 
It  is  the  utterance  of  men  and  women  who  are 
honestly  proud  of  their  party's  achievements.  Aggression  is 
founded  on  a  faith  in  underlying  principles  and  sympathies 
which  broadly  and  genuinely  differentiate  the  Democratic 
Party  from  all  other  American  political  groupings. 

For  the  platform  is  Jeffersonian  in  its  origin  rather  than 
Jacksonian.  The  Democracy,  which  arose  before  slavery  had 
begun  to  give  an  unwholesome  emphasis  to  states'  rights  and 
before  the  mechanical  revolution  had  instilled  an  almost  un- 
reasoning, though  not  wholly  unreasonable,  fear  of  corporate 
production,  is  the  source  of  inspiration  of  the  1920  Demo- 
crats. Specific  issues  have  been  tested  in  the  liberal  nationalist 
spirit  of  1800  and  not  by  the  separatist  tendency  of  1830 
which,  however,  was  apparent  in  1912. 

Almost  nothing  is  said  about  the  Treaty,  but  a  great 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  League  of  Nations.  The  attitude  of 
the  Democrats  toward  the  League  is  similar  to  that  of 
Republicans  like  Herbert  Hoover,  Elihu  Root,  and  William 
Howard  Taft.  The  League  is  accepted  as  the  best  available 
machinery  for  integrating  international  relations.  The  con- 
vention held  that  cooperation  in  the  League  involves  no  sacri- 
fice of  essential  national  sovereignty.  It  points  to  the  fact  that 
twenty-one  nations  as  jealous  of  their  individuality  as  is  the 
United  States,  have  already  joined  together  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  catastrophe  of  August,  19 14,  when  an  inter- 
national concert  even  as  elementary  as  that  of  the  League  of 
Nations  might  have  prevented  the  ultimate  calamity  of  a 
World  War.     The  convention  expressed  its  willingness  to 
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accept  any  reservations  which  make  more  explicit  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  toward  the  League. 

With  'pride  the  Democrats  point  to  the  successful  con- 
duct of  the  war.  On  domestic  issues  also  they  recall  the 
achievements  of  the  early  years  of  the  Wilson  administration 
— the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  the  Farm  Loan  Act,  the  series  of 
laws  by  means  of  which  the  agricultural  life  of  the  nation 
was  bulwarked — and  in  the  same  spirit  they  promise  to  carry 
on.  In  matters  affecting  production,  however,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  continues  to  express  its  faith  in  individual  effort 
rather  than  in  processes  of  nationalization  or  socialization. 
Thus  concerning  the  railroads  the  San  Francisco  convention 
asks  chiefly  for  a  fair  test  of  the  present  law — a  law  in  which 
incidentally  a  lack  of  confidence  is  expressed — in  order  that 
the  basis  of  new  and  better  legislation  may  be  had.  But  no 
intimation  of  a  belief  is  given  that  national  operation  may 
after  all  prove  to  be  the  policy  now  best  adapted  to  the 
country's  needs.  As  to  taxation  the  platform  also  is  vague. 
On  that  issue  neither  of  the  great  parties  seems  to  be  sure  of 
the  precise  next  steps  to  be  taken.  The  same  comment  might 
be  made  of  the  development  of  a  merchant  marine.  Democrats 
appear .  there  as  averse  to  governmental  ownership  as  do 
Republicans.  The  men  and  women  who  believe  in  the 
national  operation  of  facilities  will  accordingly  have  small 
opportunity  to  realize  their  plans  in  the  coming  election. 

On  labor  questions  the  platform  follows  in  general  terms 
the  plans  put  forward  by  the  President's  Second  Industrial 
Conference.  Voluntary  organization  of  industrial  relations 
is  urged.  The  principle  of  collective  bargaining  is  approved. 
Voluntary  arbitration  except  for  public  employes  is  advo- 
cated. Promise  is  made  to  enact  legislation  in  this  field. 
The  convention  opposed  strikes  and  other  action  "  that  will 
put  in  jeopardy  the  public  welfare."  The  pledge  was  given 
to  seek  legislative  methods  by  which  the  public  rights  might 
be  safeguarded  and  justice  done  workers.  The  only  well 
thought-out  program  of  this  nature  which  is  before  the  coun- 
try is  that  of  the  President's  Industrial  Conference.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  in  formal  opposition  to  this. 
Samuel  Gompers,  has,  however,  expressed  a  moderate  sat- 
isfaction over  the  terms  of  the  Democratic  labor  plank.  This 
approval  is  doubtless  due  to  the  full  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  bargaining  voiced  at  San  Francisco,  an 
acceptance  more  explicit,  if  not  more  real,  than  that  announced 
by  the  framers  of  the  report  of  the  Industrial  Conference. 

The  Democrats  touched  a  fighting  issue  when  they  gave 
endorsement  to  the  work  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
For  in  the  activities  of  that  body  are  to  be  found  some  of  the 
unsettled  questions  of  business  control.  The  San  Francisco 
platform  asks  for  the  extension  of  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion to  prevent  "  the  unfair  use  of  patents  in  restraint  of 
trade."  As  to  Mexico  also  there  is  a  real  difference  between 
the  two  larger  parties.  The  emphasis  of  the  Democratic 
plank  is  placed  on  the  recognition  of  Mexico's  right  as  a 
sovereign  nation,  but  in  the  final  paragraph  there  is  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  desirability  of  modifying  existing  Mexican  laws. 
This  suggestion  is  stressed  in  the  following  paragraph  dealing 
with  the  acquisition  of  petroleum  rights  by  American  citizens 
in  foreign  countries.  The  privilege,  if  such  there  be,  of  a 
so-called  backward  people  to  refuse  to  have  their  natural 
resources  developed  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the 
"  advanced  "  nations  is  not  a  matter  to  which  major  political 
parties  seem  to  have  given  much  attention. 

The  convention  uttered  its  wish  "  within  the  limits  of  inter- 
national comity  and  usage  "  to  see  Ireland  self-governing. 
Sympathy  and  aid,  which  fall  short  of  being  willing  to  accept 
the  proffered  mandate,  were,  too,  given  to  Armenia.  Freedom 
for  the  Philippines,  statehood  for  Porto  Rico,  and  a  home- 
steading  law  for  Hawaii  with  the  fortification  of  the  island 
"  as  an  outpost  of  the  western  frontier  of  the  United  States  " 
are  the  large  goals  of  the  policy  devised  for  our  insular  posses- 
sions. Furthermore,  opposition  to  Asiatic  immigration  was 
affirmed.  The  celebrated  climate  of  San  Francisco  was  no 
doubt  conducive  to  the  strong  approval  of  this  last  policy. 


Aid  for  disabled  soldiers  was  promised  and,  interestingly, 
a  phrase  which  implied  opposition  to  the  bonus  sought  by 
the  American  Legion  was  stricken  out  of  the  platform  while 
the  document  was  before  the  convention.  This  change,  con- 
stituting the  sole  successful  amendment  to  the  platform,  was 
made  on  the  motion  of  Senator  Carter  Glass,  chairman  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee. 

As  to  prohibition  the  convention  was  loudly  silent.  No 
reference  was  made  to  the  question  in  the  platform  despite 
Mr.  Bryan's  eloquent  efforts.  The  candidate  chosen  is,  how- 
ever, reputedly  of  "  wet  "  sympathies  although  since  his  nomi- 
nation a  letter  from  him  denouncing  public  officials  who  refuse 
to  enforce  laws,  liquor  and  otherwise,  as  Bolshevists,  has 
been  made  public.  The  platform  makers,  furthermore,  an- 
nounced their  firm  belief  in  free  speech  and  a  free  press.  They 
denounced  "  the  unfounded  reproaches  directed  against  the 
Democratic  Administration  for  alleged  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of  speech."  It  will  take 
more  than  conventional  denials  on  the  part  either  of  the 
Democrats  or  of  the  Republicans  to  wipe  away  the  stains  on 
the  American  Constitution  placed  there  by  the  acts  of  Attor- 
ney-General Palmer,  Speaker  Sweet  and  Governor  Sproul, 
but  it  is  encouraging  now  to  have  both  great  parties  on  record 
in  favor  of  the  resumption  of  those  liberties  which  are  basic 
to  self-government — as  so  well  the  founders  of  this  republic 
knew. 

In  all  matters,  however,  the  actual  meaning  of  the  platform 
depends  finally  upon  the  genius  and  the  character  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress  elected.  So  in  the  end  the  issue  as 
ever  becomes  personal.  W.  L.  C. 

The  Labor  Shortage 

THERE  is  a  great  deal  of  current  talk  about  a  labor 
shortage  which  is  held  accountable  for  the  high  cost 
of  living,   strikes  and  industrial   disorganization   in 
general.       It    is    "  estimated "    that    this    shortage 
amounts  to  between  five  million  and  six  million  men,  exclu- 
sive of  agriculture,  and  it  is  proposed  to  remedy  the  situation 
by  stimulating  immigration. 

The  complaint  of  a  labor  shortage  recurs  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  always  manifests  the  same  characteristics,  the 
two  most  important  of  which  are  the  assumption  that  a  labor 
shortage  is  a  great  national  calamity  to  be  remedied  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  that  the  natural  remedy  is  an  increase  of  popu- 
lation of  a  certain  class.  These  assumptions  are  usually 
allowed  to  pass  without  challenge  or  analysis,  and  to  serve  as 
arguments  for  shaping  national  policy.  But  to  come  to  a  clear 
understanding  about  this  question  we  need  to  know:  What  is 
a  labor  shortage?  Is  there  a  labor  shortage  in  the  United 
States  now?  If  so,  how  extensive  is  it?  Is  it  a  good  thing  or 
a  bad  thing?  By  what  means  can  the  situation  be  changed? 
What  will  be  the  result  of  applying  these  means? 

The  term  "  labor  shortage "  is  one  of  those  numerous 
phrases  which  circulate  freely  in  our  daily  conversation,  but 
which  are  seldom  reduced  to  a  definiteness  of  meaning  which 
conduces  to  clear  thinking  and  logical  deduction.  The  first 
word  which  needs  to  be  definitely  understood  is  "  labor." 
There  are  obviously  two  possible  interpretations.  In  the  broad 
sense,  labor  means  human  energy,  exerted  in  production.  In 
this  sense  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  independent  farmer,  the 
factory  operative,  and  the  fisherman  are  all  supplying  labor. 
A  shortage  of  labor,  so  interpreted,  would  be  a  situation  where 
the  members  of  a  society  did  not  have  a  total  amount  of 
energy  sufficient  to  supply  their  own  needs.  Such  a  situation 
clearly  does  not  exist  in  any  civilized  society,  certainly  not  in 
the  United  States.  Only  in  a  society  which  contained  an 
abnormally  large  proportion  of  the  very  old,  the  very  young, 
the  feeble,  and  the  incapacitated  could  there  be  a  general 
shortage  of  labor  in  this  sense. 

What  is  really  meant  in  the  customary  reference  to  a  labor 
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shortage  is  labor  in  a  restricted  sense — briefly  stated,  wage- 
labor.  Man's  escape  from  the  bondage  of  animal  existence  is 
largely  due  to  his  development  of  capital,  by  which  is  meant 
the  various  material  devices  and  implements  which  he  uses  to 
extract  from  the  land  the  different  natural  substances  and  to 
convert  these  substances  into  more  and  more  highly  refined 
objects  of  utility.  In  the  days  of  simple  tools  and  weapons,  no 
man  thought  of  owning  more  capital  than  he  could  use  him- 
self, for  there  was  no  purpose  in  it.  Human  energy  was  the 
chief  thing,  and  capital  was  only  complementary. 

Gradually,  however,  there  grew  up  forms  of  capital  which 
had  such  great  capacity  for  multiplying  wealth  with  only 
slight  assistance  from  men  that  there  was  a  great  incentive  to 
increase  one's  holdings  of  capital  provided  only  the  necessary 
human  energy  could  be  procured.  Probably  the  first  capital 
of  this  sort  consisted  of  flocks  and  herds.  As  the  domes- 
tication of  animals  progressed,  and  the  accumulation  of 
riches  became  a  possibility,  the  owner  of  such  wealth  found 
that  the  extent  of  his  holdings  was  limited,  in  part  at  least,  by 
the  amount  of  human  care  which  he  could  command  for  his 
herds.  This  situation  was  largely  met  through  the  relation- 
ships of  the  family.  The  growth  of  the  patriarchal  kin-group 
usually  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  pastoral  wealth,  and 
there  was  no  real  sense  of  an  insufficiency  of  human  service. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  capital  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  private  ownership  in  land  and  the  utilization  of 
land  for  agricultural  purposes.  As  this  change  became  well 
developed  there  grew  up  a  strong  demand  for  people  to  work 
the  land.  For  the  productivity  of  agricultural  land  is  very 
closely  dependent  on  the  energy  expended  on  it.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  the  demand  for  workers,  however,  depends 
entirely  on  the  extent  of  the  land,  and  the  system  of  owner- 
ship. In  a  society  where  there  is  just  enough  land  to  fully 
occupy  the  energies  of  all  the  able-bodied  workers,  and  where 
this  land  is  equally  divided  among  these  workers,  there  frill 
be  no  demand  for  labor.  For  each  land-owner  can  profitably 
employ  his  whole  effort  on  his  own  land,  and  does  not  care 
to  share  the  product  with  another  worker,  whose  activities  will 
not  increase  the  output  sufficiently  to  offset  what  he  will  have 
to  receive  for  his  remuneration. 

But  if  all  the  land  in  this  society  belongs  to  one  individual, 
his  demand  for  labor  will  equal  the  total  number  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  and  perhaps  more,  as  he  will  desire  if 
possible  to  return  to  them  somewhat  less  than  they  would  win 
for  themselves  if  they  were  working  their  own  land.  It  is  at 
this  stage  that  the  real  nature  of  the  demand  for  labor  begins 
to  become  evident.  The  demand  for  labor  always  emanates 
from  individuals  who  have  property  in  more  capital  than  they 
can  profitably  employ  themselves. 

With  the  great  inventions  and  increase  in  capital  which 
marked  the  industrial  revolution,  the  relative  importance  of 
capital  became  greatly  augmented,  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
increase  of  wealth  through  the  utilization  of  capital  became 
almost  infinite.  With  a  system  of  property  ownership  which 
placed  no  limits  on  the  holding  of  capital,  the  possibilities  of 
accumulating  wealth  were  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  labor. 
The  problem  of  securing  a  labor  supply  therefore  became  of 
paramount  importance  to  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
be  possessed  of  some  capital. 

Before  social  standards  forbade  the  ownership  of  human 
beings  the  problem  of  labor  supply  was  solved  by  the  expedi- 
ents of  slavery  and  serfdom.  When  these  institutions  were 
abolished  it  became  necessary  to  develop  some  system  whereby 
those  who  owned  more  capital  than  they  could  profitably 
mploy  themselves  could  secure  the  labor  necessary  to  make 
his  capital  productive  of  more  wealth.  Our  modern  wage- 
astern  was  the  result. 

Wage-labor,  accordingly,  is  human  energy  expended  upon 
lu'tal  belonging  to  some  one  else,  in  order  that  the  owner  of 
it  capital  may  increase  his  wealth.  A  demand  for  labor 
i  arise  only  when  there  is  more  capital  privately  owned  than 
be  made  most  productive  by  the  efforts  of  the  owners 


themselves.     A  shortage  of  labor  arises  when  there  are 
enough  workers  available  at  the  terms  offered  to  employ  t 
capital  to  its  maximum  productivity. 

Where,    then,    does    the    supply    of    labor    come    fror. 
Obviously,  from  those  who  have  no  capital  of  their  own,  . 
not  enough  capital  to  occupy  their  full  energy.    The  Italia 
market  gardener  who  owns  just  enough  land  to  keep  himse. 
and  his  family  busy  is  not  in  the  labor  market  either  as  a  buye; 
or  a  seller.    The  man  who  owns  a  horse  and  express  wagon, 
with  the  necessary  stable  accommodations,  will  not  offer  his 
services  to  drive  some  one  else's  wagon.  The  widow  with  her 
own  little  shop  on  the  corner  is  not  seeking  a  job  as  clerk  in 
the  big  department  store  downtown.     But  the  individual  who 
owns  no  capital  must  perforce  offer  his  services,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  to  some  one  who  does,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  almost  all  production  in  modern  societies  is  carried  on 
under  conditions  which  require  a  large  amount  of  capital  in 
relation  to  each  unit  of  labor. 

A  shortage  of  labor  exists,  therefore,  when  the  people  whose 
own  capital  is  not  enough  to  keep  them  busy  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  who  have  more  capital 
than  they  can  operate.  It  is  a  deficiency  of  those  who  have 
nothing,  a  dearth  of  the  poor. 

A  motive  for  employing  labor  exists  only  on  condition  that 
the  total  product,  which  under  our  present  system  belongs  to 
the  owner  of  the  capital,  should  exceed  the  sum  returned  to 
the  laborer.  If  the  laborer  received  as  his  reward  the  total 
amount  of  wealth  which  he  is  able  to  create  with  the  assistance 
of  his  employer's  capital,  there  would  be  no  gain  in  employing 
him,  and  there  would  be  no  demand  for  labor  if  these  were 
the  terms.  In  the  final  analysis,  therefore,  a  demand  for  labor 
is  always  a  demand  at  a  given  wage,  and  a  shortage  of  labor 
is  always  a  shortage  at  a  given  wage.  By  progressively 
increasing  the  wage  bid  any  labor  shortage  could  be  corrected. 
If  the  Italian  gardener  is  offered  more  to  work  on  the  neigh- 
boring estate  than  he  can  make  on  his  own  little  plot  he  will 
become  a  wage-worker  (allowing  something,  of  course,  for 
the  pleasure  of  independent  activity).  If  the  expressman  can 
make  more  as  coachman  than  he  can  on  his  own  wagon  he 
will  make  the  change,  and  a  high  enough  wage  will  draw  the 
small  storekeeper  into  a  clerkship.  The  limit,  obviously, 
beyond  which  the  wage  bid  will  not  go  is  fixed  by  the  produc- 
tivity of  labor  as  applied  to  the  capital  equipment  in  question, 
minus  what  is  regarded  as  a  just  or  reasonable  return  to  capi- 
tal. The  ordinary  capitalist  complains  of  a  shortage  of  labor 
when  he  cannot  get  enough  people  to  work  on  his  capital 
without  paying  them  a  wage  which  will  encroach  upon  what 
he  regards  as  his  "  legitimate  "  interest  rate. 

Whether  or  not,  therefore,  a  labor  shortage  is  a  calamity 
depends  entirely  upon  what  sort  of  a  society  we  want  to  have, 
as  Prof.  H.  G.  Hayes  of  Yale  University  expresses  it. 
If  our  ideal  of  a  democratic  society  is  one  where  the  distribu- 
tion of  capital  is  such  as  to  place  no  check  upon  the  maximum 
accumulation  of  wealth  by  those  who  have  most,  then  a  labor 
shortage  is  to  be  deplored.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  desire 
a  state  of  affairs  where  there  is  abundant  capital  so  distributed 
that  most  individuals  have  all  they  can  use,  and  all  those  who 
have  not  can  find  profitable  employment  working  on  the 
capital  of  those  who  have  more  than  they  can  use,  then  a  labor 
shortage  is  something  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon.  In  this 
connection  it  is  helpful  to  remember  that  capital  is  never  so 
efficiently  employed  as  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  its  owners. 

Sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  to  decide  definitely  whether 
we  want  high  wages  or  cheap  labor  in  this  country.  Many 
people  would  like  to  have  both.    But  it  can't  be  done. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  shortage  of  labor  in  the  United 
States  in  the  sense  that  there  are  not  enough  people  willing  to 
work  at  the  wages  offered  to  permit  the  owners  of  capital  to 
employ  that  capital  as  profitably  as  they  would  like.  But  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  labor  shortage,  no  definite  answer  is 
possible.  The  "  estimate  "  of  five  or  six  millions  is  a  sheer 
absurdity.     It  is  a  shining  illustration  of  the  ease  with  which 
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lea,  skillfully  launched,  can  be  made  to  circulate  widely 
a  semblance  of  authority.  Apparently  the  mathematical 
ess  by  which  this  figure  was  reached  by  some  one  was 
it  as  follows:  Before  the  war,  immigration  averaged  about 
million  a  year.  The  war  lasted  five  years  and  during 
t  time  we  had  practically  no  immigration.  Therefore  we 
.  short  five  million  workers.  No  consideration  was  taken 
the  fact  that  in  years  of  large  immigration  from  four 
indred  thousand  to  eight  hundred  thousand  foreigners  leave 
e  country  annually.  The  chief  absurdity,  however,  lies  in 
;suming  that  any  labor  shortage  can  be  reduced  to  a  definite 
lathematical  figure. 

Since  a  labor  shortage  is  to  be  corrected  by  increasing  the 
proportion  of  the  population  who  own  no  capital  there  are 
plainly  two  ways  to  do  it — by  destroying  the  capital  of  the 
small  property  holders  or  by  importing  some  property-less 
individuals.  For  obvious  reasons  the  former  expedient  is  not 
publicly  supported,  and  the  solution  customarily  urged  is  the 
latter.  Powerful  forces  are  now  at  work  in  this  country  to 
stimulate  immigration. 

Unquestionably  a  heavy  immigration  within  the  next  year 
or  two  would  tend  to  offset  whatever  labor  shortage  exists. 
But  it  would  be  only  a  temporary  alleviation.  A  labor  short- 
age is  necessarily  a  chronic  condition  in  a  country  where 
industry  is  prosperous  and  capital  growing  rapidly,  unless 
there  be  constant  accessions  of  poor  workers  from  somewhere, 
or  unless  the  labor-saving  features  of  capital  are  developed 


fast  enough  to  preserve  a  balance  between  the  increasing 
supply  of  capital  and  the  diminishing  supply  of  labor.  In  the 
long  run,  also,  the  constant  competition  of  unlimited  streams 
of  foreign  labor  is  certain  to  create  so  much  unrest  and  dis- 
turbance in  the  labor  groups  as  to  cause  an  amount  of  inter- 
ruption in  industry  which  is  likely  to  more  than  offset  what- 
ever profit  is  gained  from  the  immigrants  themselves.  Finally, 
the  actual  supply  of  labor  is  to  be  measured  not  by  the  gross 
number  of  workers,  but  by  the  efficiency  of  their  services.  If 
immigration  results  in  lowering  the  general  standard  of  living 
of  the  wage-earning  classes  in  this  country  it  may  so  decrease 
the  efficiency  of  the  workers  as  to  nullify  the  increase  in  their 
numbers. 

Those  who  advocate  a  large  and  unrestricted  immigration 
must  be  prepared  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  desirable  thing  in 
this  democratic  country  of  ours  to  maintain  a  large  property- 
less  class  as  an  element  in  our  industrial  system.  The  facts  are 
usually  camouflaged  by  high-sounding  phrases  such  as  "  the 
need  of  industry  "  "  the  expansion  of  business,"  "  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce,"  or  "  the  upbuilding  of  national  prosperity," 
as  if  the  demand  for  labor  emanated  from  the  country  as  a 
whole,  or  from  some  other  abstract  but  highly  important 
entity.  The  truth  is  that  every  demand  for  labor  traces  back 
ultimately  to  some  individual  who,  already  possessing  more 
capital  than  he  can  profitably  employ  himself,  desires  to  possess 
still  more. 

Henry  P.  Fairchild. 
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Ohio's  Dependent  Children 

By  Mary  Irene  Atkinson 


^HE  children  here  are  all  examined  and  they  test 
their  blood  and  have  tuberolocas  test  and  if 
your  teeth  need  fixed  they  see  that  they  are 
fixed  and  if  you  have  tonsils  or  adnoids  they  see 
that  they  are  taken  out  and  if  there  is  anything  else  wrong 
with  the  body  thay  see  that  it  is  doctored  and  see  if  they  can 
cure  what  they  have." 

So  it  was  that  Dan,  one  of  the  wards  of  the  Children's  Wel- 
fare Department  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  State  Charities,  was 
writing  to  his  people  while  Jimmie,  another  ward,  was  ex- 
periencing the  practical  working  out  of  the  system.  Jimmie 
was  younger.  He  was  only  five  and  couldn't  write.  On 
September  8,  191 9,  he  came  into  the  charge  of  the  bureau. 
He  had  been  brought  into  court  on  a  dependency  charge  and 
the  judge  committed  him  to  the  state.  Both  parents  were 
dead. 

The  day  following  Jimmie's  arrival  at  the  Receiving  Home, 
the  physician  made  an  intensive  physical  examination.  This 
included  the  Wassermann  test,  the  Von  Pirquet,  and  throat 
culture.  The  medical  record  tells  the  story  of  Jimmie's  phy- 
sical renovation  and  his  movements  during  that  time: 

9^12/19  Reports  on  laboratory  tests  received  from  Board  of  Health. 

All  negative. 
9/24/19  Teeth  cleaned.     Seven  small   fillings. 
9/26/19  Has  abscess  on  hip.     Poulticed. 
9/27/19  Moved   child   to   Children's   Hospital.    Abscess   lanced.    Put 

in  drainage. 
10/1/19  Dr.  U.  says  boy  is  doing  well.     Very  little  drainage. 
10/10/19  Moved  from  Children's  Hospital  to  Receiving  Home. 
10/27/19  Child  taken  to  Children's  Hospital  for  tonsil  and   adenoid 

operation. 
10/30/19  Moved  from  Children's  Hospital  to  Receiving  Home. 
11/1/19  Classified  as  medically  cleared,  and  taken  to  boarding  home 
in  city. 
1/7/20  Placed  in  foster  home. 

While  Jimmie  was  having  the  above  experiences,  an  ef- 
fort was  being  made  to  locate  any  relatives  who  might  want 
the  child  and  be  able  to  care  for  him  properly.     Such  a  plan 


proved  to  be  out  of  the  question,  so  the  boy  was  placed  in  a 
foster  home. 

The  story  of  Jimmie  is  the  story  of  many  of  Ohio's  de- 
pendent children  since  the  191 3  Children's  Code  created  with- 
in the  Board  of  State  Charities  a  Children's  Welfare  De- 
partment of  which  C.  V.  Williams  was  until  last  month  di- 
rector. Mr.  Williams  has  now  left  the  department  to  assume 
his  new  duties  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Boston  Children's 
Aid  Society  but  the  story  of  his  efforts  in  putting  into  motion 
the  new  machinery  created  by  the  Ohio  legislature  when  it 
passed  the  Children's  Code,  and  the  difficulties  he  has  en- 
countered in  keeping  the  wheels  turning,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  the  social  history  of  the  country. 

The  functions  of  the  department  when  created,  were  the 
placing  in  foster  homes  of  children  committed  by  juvenile 
courts  or  transferred  from  children's  homes  to  the  Board  of 
State  Charities,  and  the  licensing,  standardization  and  super- 
vision of  all  child-caring  institutions  and  agencies,  whether 
public  or  private. 

Two  new  laws  passed  in  1920  place  additional  responsi- 
bilities upon  the  department.  The  Cummins  law  provides 
for  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  be  used  for  the  treatment 
of  crippled  children,  and  stipulates  that  the  Board  of  State 
Charities  shall  receive  guardianship  of  these  children  during 
the  period  of  treatment  and  shall  provide  the  necessary  after- 
care. The  Jones  law  provides  that  the  Board  of  State  Chari-  I 
ties  shall  license  all  boarding  homes  for  children. 

The  board  consists  of  eight  members,  four  of  whom  con-  / 
stitute  the  children's  committee.     While  this  committee  and  j 
the  secretary  of  the  board  have  been  a  strong  reserve  upon/ 
whose  support  and  loyalty  Mr.  Williams  has  always  been  able/ 
to  depend  and  to  whom  he  has  looked  for  direction,  he  hay 
been  the  moving  spirit  in  formulating  a  constructive  program 
whose  objective  has  been  the  standardization  and  humanizinf 
of  the  child-caring  work  in  the  state.  ) 

Ohio  has  eighty-eight  counties  and  in  sixty  of  these  countie^ 
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there  are  children's  homes  supported  by  county  funds.  In 
addition,  there  are  over  125  private  institutions  and  child- 
caring  agencies  in  the  state.  When  the  new  code  was  written 
few  of  these  institutions  had  anything  approaching  an  ade- 
quate system  of  records;  children  were  placed  without  in- 
vestigation of  foster  homes  and  subsequent  supervision  was, 
indeed,  only  sporadic;  preventive  medical  care  and  proper 
sanitation  were  in  many  instances  negligible ;  the  "  silent 
regime,"  to  which  Mr.  Williams  refers  as  "  an  invention 
of  the  devil,"  and  which  made  it  a  criminal  offence  for  a 
child  to  speak  at  meal  time  or  when  "  in  line,"  was  a  common 
custom  in  many  institutions;  in  a  few  instances  children  were 
actually  being  chained  for  punishment ;  and  a  number  of  other 
extremely  bad  practices  were  common  in  too  many  institutions. 
If  this  were  a  fairy  tale,  we  could  say  that  the  Children's 
Department  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Williams,  has  com- 
pletely eliminated  all  these  conditions-  Such  is  not  the  case. 
But  an  improvement  has  been  made  and  while  the  sun  of  the 
new  day  is  not  at  its  zenith,  it  has  passed  the  horizon. 

The  child-caring  work  includes  the  work  for  crippled  chil- 
dren which  is  just  now  being  organized.  Children  who  are 
committed  or  transferred  to  the  Board  of  State  Charities  fre- 
quently present  extremely  difficult  problems  which  the  local 
communities  are  unable  to  solve.  If  possible,  the  intensive 
medical  work  which  every  child  committed  to  the  board  re- 
ceives is  done  in  the  locality  from  which  the  child  comes. 
If  there  are  inadequate  facilities  the  child  is  brought  to  Colum- 
bus. At  present  the  board  has  890  wards  in  foster  homes, 
boarding  homes  and  hospitals. 

The  Receiving  Home  is  an  old  homestead  which  was  par- 
ticularly well  planned  for  work  of  this  type.  A  maximum 
of  fifteen  children  may  be  cared  for,  and  it  makes  a  pleasant 
and  homey  way  station  where  the  children  are  renovated  be- 
fore passing  on  to  foster  or  boarding  homes.  The  doctor's 
office  is  here.  A  nurse  on  the  staff  of  the  department  assists 
him  and  she  is  also  responsible  for  the  medical  supervision  of 
the  children  in  Columbus  boarding  homes.  The  physician 
comes  by  appointment,  as  he  has  a  very  large  and  specialized 
private  practice  as  a  pediatrician. 

In  a  group  of  eighty-five  boarding  homes,  the  majority  of 
which  are  in  Columbus,  the  children  are  cared  for  as  soon 
as  they  are  cleared  for  placement  or  diagnosed  as  long  time 
medical  cases.  Children  who  are  feebleminded  are  also 
boarded  until  they  can  be  admitted  to  the  Institution  for 
Feebleminded.  One  member  of  the  department  staff  gives 
her  entire  time  to  the  supervision  of  these  boarding  homes. 

The  standards  of  the  department  are  shown  by  the  schedule 
here  presented  of  the  minimums  which  Ohio  believes  are  essen- 
tial in  the  proper  study  and  placing  of  dependent  children. 
The  investigations  necessary  before  blanks  prepared  for  the 
study  can  be  properly  filled  out  constitute  the  minimums  set 
for  other  agencies  in  the  state  doing  similar  work. 

The  visitation  and  supervision  of  placed  out  children  is  the 
phase  of  child-caring  work  upon  which  Mr.  Williams  perhaps 
laid  greatest  stress.  Visitation  as  he  interprets  it  means  liter- 
ally the  definition  given  by  Webster:  "  Usually  longer  than 
a  call,  sometimes  involving  a  brief  residence."  The  entire 
program  of  the  child's  daily  life  is  supposed  to  be  familiar  to 
the  person  who  is  responsible  for  his  supervision,  and  sym- 
pathetic and  constructive  assistance  is  given  to  the  family  and 
the  child  in  working  out  the  difficulties  which  are  bound  to 
arise.  The  compass  which  Mr.  Williams  asks  his  workers  to 
use  in  directing  their  steps  toward  the  goal  of  ideal  supervision 
is,  "  What  would  you  do  if  it  were  your  own  sister  or  brother, 
or  your  own  child  ?" 

The  study  of  various  groups  of  children  who  have  been 
placed  out  by   agencies  and   then   apparently   forgotten   has 


SCHEDULE  FOR  CHILD  STUDY 
AND  CHILD  PLACING 

I.  Study  of  Child. 
Social       a.  Social  diagnosis,  including  family  history. 

b.  Securing  guardianship  (all  wards  are  committed 
by    juvenile    court    or    transferred    from    county 
homes). 
Physical  c.  Intensive  physical  examination. 

d.  Correction  of  remediable  defects. 

e.  Treatment    of    chronic    defects. 

Mental     f.  Mental    diagnosis    (This    diagnosis    is    made    in 
all   cases   where    abnormal    mental   condition   is 
suspected.) 
g.  Classification  as  placeable  or  unplaceable. 
II.  Plans  for  the  Child's  Future. 

a.  Rehabilitation    of    child's    own    home    whenever 
possible. 

b.  Placing  cleared  children  in  foster  homes,  if  re- 
turn to  own  home  is  impossible. 

c  Placing  long  time  medical  cases  or  unplaceable 

children  in  boarding  homes, 
d.  Visitation  and  supervision. 


brought  to  light  the  pitiable  condition  of  large  numbers  of 
them.  The  files  in  the  office  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  State  Chari- 
ties contain  stories  of  neglect,  abuse,  degradation,  immorality 
and  crime,  which  are  the  direct  results  of  casting  a  dependent 
child  upon  the  sea  of  a  community  life  in  a  new  environment 
and  then  forgetting  his  existence,  or  taking  it  for  granted  that 
any  family  willing  to  receive  a  foster  child  is  a  good  family, 
and  that  the  act  itself  is  the  proof  thereof. 

The  institutional  work  of  the  bureau  has  been  quite  as  con. 
structive,  though,  perhaps  not  yet  as  far-reaching. 

Each  year  the  child-caring  agencies  of  the  state  are  licensed 
by  the  Board  of  State  Charities.  If  proper  standards  are  not 
maintained  the  license  is  withheld  until  such  time  as  condi- 
tions are  changed.  The  children  already  in  the  homes  are 
allowed  to  remain  there  but  it  is  illegal  for  new  cases  to  be 
sent  to  a  "  black-listed  "  institution.  The  state  assumes  that 
each  community  has  enough  civic  pride  to  see  that  its  agencies 
are  eligible  to  state  endorsement.  But  this  principle  has  not 
worked  out  well  in  some  of  our  backward  counties  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  the  educational  work 
necessary  to  create  a  real  consciousness  of  existing  needs. 

Mr.  Williams  believes  that  institutional  supervision  is  not 
the  exercise  of  police  power  but  the  rendering  of  service  which 
will  assist  in  overcoming  bad  conditions.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  criticise  but  a  State  Department  should  be  qualified  not 
only  to  diagnose  but  to  provide  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  case. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  only  three  persons  giving 
their  entire  time  to  the  institutional  department.  When  one 
considers  that  Ohio  has  nearly  two  hundred  children's  institu- 
tions the  progress  in  securing  proper  standards  seems  com- 
mendable. But  the  department  works  with  its  face  toward  the 
future  ignoring  what  has  been  accomplished  and  seeing  only 
the  stupendous  amount  of  work  that  must  be  accomplished  be- 
fore Ohio  dares  to  become  complacent  about  her  children's 
agencies. 

The  greatest  effort  has  been  concentrated  on  the  county 
children's  homes  since  they  belong  to  the  public  and  the  state 
has  a  particular  responsibility  toward  them.  Also,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  cover  the  whole  field  intensively.  The 
private  institutions  in  some  instances  had  for  years  been  doing 
commendable  work  while  others  have  lower  standards  than 
many  of  the  county  homes.  But  the  whole  mass  has  been 
leavened  by  the  standards  set  by  the  Children's  Welfare  De- 
partment. 

One  of  the  weakest  points  in  the  Ohio  child-caring  program 
is  the  ease  with  which  children  are  admitted  to  institutions. 
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In  each  of  the  eighty-eight  counties  of  the  state  there  is  a 
juvenile  court  which,  except  in  the  large  cities,  is  also  the 
probate  court;  three  counties  combine  the  offices  of  probate, 
common  pleas  and  juvenile  courts.  Some  of  the  judges  are 
rendering  valuable  service  but  others  are  doing  inferior  work 
because  the  main  issue  with  them  is  the  probate  court  work  and 
the  juvenile  duties  are  merely  incidental.  Consequently,  the 
line  of  least  resistance  is  the  line  that  is  followed,  and  it 
leads  straight  to  the  door  of  an  institution  when  such  a  solu- 
tion is  possible.  A  large  proportion  of  the  twenty-five  thous- 
and children  in  Ohio  institutions  today  are  there  unneces- 
sarily and  adequate  family  case  work  would  have  saved  them 
from  institutional  life.  In  a  county  children's  home  having 
a  population  of  seventy-four,  which  was  visited  recently,  the 
classification  of  inmates  showed:  orphans,  6;  one  parent  dead, 
14;  both  parents  living,  57.  This  is  a  prosperous  rural  county 
with  no  large  cities.  Neither  the  court  nor  the  institution  is 
doing  any  case  work  or  attempting  family  rehabilitation.  The 
population  of  the  home  is  constantly  increasing  and  an  addi- 
tion to  the  building  is  contemplated. 

Ohio  must  have  institutions  for  the  children  who  are  phy- 
sically and  mentally  abnormal  and  for  the  delinquents.  But 
there  is  no  excuse  for  building  more  institutions  for  normal 
dependent  children.  Mr.  Williams  has  tried  to  convince  Ohio 
that  its  present  institutional  system  which  represents  an  in- 
vestment of  three  million  dollars  is  an  expensive  and  unwieldy 
machine  with  excessive  overhead  costs,  turning  out  a  rather 
inferior  product. 

If  only  a  portion  of  the  money  spent  yearly  on  buildings  and 
upkeep  was  spent  for  trained  service,  many  families  might  be 
kept  intact,  and  many  normal  dependent  children  given  a 
chance  to  grow  up  in  family  homes. 

The  Board  of  State  Charities  is  required  by  law  to  pass 
upon  all  requests  for  the  incorporation  of  agencies  planning  to 
care  for  children.  Some  of  the  severest  criticism  of  the  de- 
partment has  been  made  by  the  followers  of  the  old  school 
who  think  that  the  only  philanthropic  work  worth  while  for 
children  is  the  building  of  new  institutions.  The  Children's 
Welfare  Department  believes  that  Ohio  has  more  institutions 
for  normal  dependent  children  now  than  it  needs  if  these  in- 
stitutions were  used  as  clearing  houses  and  laboratories  where 
children  could  be  studied,  rather  than  as  "  dumping  grounds." 
Therefore,  Mr.  Williams  and  his  staff  constantly  strove  to 
put  this  thought  across  to  the  reactionaries  whose  motives  are 
unquestionable  but  who  still  long  for  the  thrills  which  they 


INVESTIGATION  OF  A  FOSTER 
HOME 

I.  Application  blank  filled  out  by  the  family. 

II.  After  application  blank  has  been  received  by  office 
reference  blanks  asking  for  specific  information  are 
sent  to  persons  given  as  references  by  family. 

III.  Upon  return  of  reference  blanks,  personal  investigation 
of  applicants  by  trained  workers  which  includes  visit 
to  home  and  interviews  with  persons  in  community. 

IV.  Conference  between  field  worker  and  supervisor  to 
determine  whether  home  should  be  approved  or  dis- 
approved. 

V.  Conference  between  person  making  home  investigation 
and    boarding    home    supervisor    to    determine    which 
child  will  be  best  adapted  to  approved  home. 
VI.  Correspondence   between   office    and   family,    describing 
child. 
VII.  Placing  of  child. 
VIII.  Subsequent  visitation  of  child. 


SCHEDULE  FOR  STUDY  OF 
INSTITUTIONS 

I.     A  study  of  the  plant  itself  on  the  basis  of  sanitation, 
safety,  and  adaptability  to  proper  regime. 

II.     A  social  study  of  the  institution 

a.  Organization. 

b.  Record. 

c.  Staff. 

d.  Plan   for  physical   care   and  preventive   and   re- 
mediable work. 

e.  Mental  diagnosis  of  all  abnormal  children. 

f.  Education   and  cultural  facilities. 

g.  Recreation. 

h.  Religious   and  moral   training. 
III.     Activities  outside  Institution. 

a.  Case  work. 

b.  Family  rehabilitation. 

c.  Placing  of  children  in  foster  homes. 

d.  Supervision  of  wards  in  foster  homes. 

IV.     The  reaction  of  the  institutional   regime  upon   the  in- 
dividual children. 


get  from  pointing  out  the  piles  of  brick  and  mortar  constructed 
in  the  name  of  charity,  and  whose  philanthropy  is  prompted 
by  the  Greater  Selfishness. 

In  spite  of  an  insufficient  staff  in  the  institutional  division 
which  often  makes  impossible  more  than  a  superficial  inspec- 
tion there  exists  a  definite  plan,  as  shown  above  in  this 
column,  for  the  intensive  study  of  institutions  which  is  observed 
in  all  investigations  where  such  study  is  necessary  because  of 
particularly  involved  situations.  It  is  impossible  to  with- 
stand the  mass  of  cold  facts  uncolored  by  animosity  or  preju- 
dice which  results  from  the  use  of  the  above  schedule. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  work  which  the  institutional 
division  has  accomplished  has  been  possible  because  Mr.  Wil- 
liams inculcated  into  his  staff  these  principles: 

1.  Get  facts — not  impressions. 

2.  Always  deal  first  with  the  persons  directly  responsible  for  con- 
ditions. 

3.  Never  resort  to  publicity  in  bad  situations  unless  it  is  impossible 
to  get  action  any  other  way. 

4.  Stick  to  the  truth  and  the  facts  regardless  of  any  political 
breezes.  "The  State  Department  that  knows  no  politics"  is 
the  slogan  of  the  Children's  Welfare  Department. 

It  is  a  social  disaster  for  Ohio  that  Mr.  Williams  is  leav- 
ing at  this  time  for  there  lies  ahead  a  field  of  child-caring 
activities  which  thus  far  has  been  only  partially  explored.  He 
is  a  trail  blazer  and  within  him  glows  the  spirit  that  carried 
our  ancestors  into  the  unknown.  He  has  an  ideal  which  if 
given  ten  more  years  and  sufficient  appropriation  he  could  have 
made  approximately  real.  He  has  the  courage  which  on 
several  occasions  has  enabled  him  to  put  the  fear  of  God  into 
the  hearts  of  political  machines  which  were  jockeying  with  the 
lives  of  defenseless  children.  And  he  has  the  simplicity  of 
spirit  which  is  the  mark  of  the  truly  great. 

It  is  fortunate  that  Ohio  has  had  such  a  person  as  Mr. 
Williams  to  lay  the  first  bricks  in  the  foundation  which  had 
for  its  cornerstone  the  191 3  code.  If  those  who  follow  are 
given  the  wisdom  and  the  legislative  backing  to  rear  the 
structure  of  child-caring  according  to  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cations of  Mr.  Williams,  who  is  a  real  social  architect,  Ohio 
may  lead  the  way  in  a  state  program  for  dependent  children, 
which  will  provide  for  them  the  greatest  opportunities  and 
thus  indirectly  serve,  "  all  the  children  of  all  the  people." 


The  New  Frontier' 
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A  LITTLE  over  seventy-five  years  ago  the  people  of 
the  United  States  faced  the  question  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  slaves.  There  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  this  controversy  when  the  opposing  forces  were 
using  the  method  of  moral  suasion.  Had  the  moral  forces  of 
the  nation  with  militant  earnestness  spoken  for  the  freedom 
of  the  slaves,  there  is  little  doubt  now  in  the  minds  of  histor- 
ians that  the  slaves  of  America  might  have  been  freed  without 
a  Civil  War  and  its  disastrous  effects.  But  the  Church  did  not 
speak  with  a  unanimous  voice.  There  was  greater  uninimity 
in  the  country  church  than  in  the  city.  Some  churches  took 
refuge  behind  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  the  Church 
and  State.  Some  preferred  to  "  stick  to  the  Gospel."  The 
issue  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  a  moral  struggle  and  the 
Church  was  forced  to  content  itself  with  playing  a  secondary 
part  in  a  struggle  which  had  been  set  by  the  politicians.  The 
slaves  were  freed  and  the  Church  contributed  much  in  the 
way  of  merciful  deeds,  but  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  in  its  major  task  in  this  great  controversy,  the  Church 
failed.  War  is  sometimes  necessary,  but  civil  progress 
through  civil  war  means  that  the  Church  has  lost  its  first 
great  opportunity  to  promote  civil  progress  without  civil  war. 
The  Church  was  not  militant  in  this  opportunity. 

The  stage  is  set  in  America  for  a  new  economic  struggle. 
Two  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  now  own 
between  50  and  60  per  cent  of  the  property.  The  shift  from 
small  ownership  production  to  high  powered  production  in 
factory  has  left  ownership  and  means  of  control  very  largely 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  men.  The  reorganization  of  modern  in- 
dustry along  lines  which  will  give  a  larger  participation  in 
ownership  and  control  to  all  who  are  involved  in  its  processes 
is  as  certain  to  come  as  was  the  political  reorganization  of 
three  hundred  years  ago  and  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  in  1861. 
The  real  test  of  our  nation  during  the  coming  days  is  whether 
or  not  we  shall  have  a  moral  insight  and  spiritual  courage  to 
absorb  a  revolution.  Great  nations  do  not  have  revolutions; 
they  anticipate  them. 

When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  went  from  my  first  parish  to 
a  church  in  that  great  steel  works  town  of  southern  Colorado 
on  the  banks  of  the  Arkansaw  river.  When  the  spring 
freshets  were  on,  the  water  of  this  river  occasionally  rose  to 
the  flood  stage.  There  were  many  traditions  of  disasters  in 
life  and  property  caused  by  floods  on  the  Arkansaw.  One 
morning  about  three  o'clock,  I  was  awakened  by  a  policeman 
pounding  at  my  door.  Behind  him  in  the  front  yard  was  a 
chattering  mob  of  Negroes,  Mexicans,  Italians,  and  Slovaks, 
which  he  had  gathered  from  the  river  bottoms  and  which  he 
wished  to  place  in  our  church  and  club  house  until  after  the 
flood  had  gone  by.  It  was  reported  that  the  flood  had  already 
swept  away  one  town  farther  up  the  river.  I  opened  the 
church  and  then  went  down  to  watch  the  flood.  It  had  not 
arrived.  Several  hours  passed  by  and  it  had  not  yet  arrived. 
It  never  came.  We  learned  that  the  irrigation  canals  and 
storage  reservoirs,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  river,  had 
completely  absorbed  the  flood  waters  and  that  they  were  now 
doing  duty  on  the  uplands,  watering  the  fields  for  the  coming 
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harvest,  or  turning  the  turbine  which  generated  the  electricity 
and  dispelled  the  darkness  of  the  night  for  the  cities.  The 
flood  had  been  absorbed.  The  elemental  forces  which  cause 
a  revolution  are  not  bad  in  themselves.  They  can  be  set  to 
doing  the  tasks  of  the  universe.  The  controversy  in  the 
United  States  is  still  in  the  stage  where  men  are  using  the 
arguments  of  moral  suasion.  The  Church  has  another  chance 
to  save  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  the  devastating 
effects  of  civil  war.  We  can,  if  we  will,  combining  with 
other  forces  equally  interested,  give  to  America  the  leadership 
which  will  bring  progress  without  bloodshed,  righteousness 
with  peace. 

If  this  is  to  be  done,  there  are  some  conditions  which  must 
be  met.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  Church  shall  plant  itself 
on  the  new  frontiers  of  our  social  order.  These  frontiers  are 
not  on  the  prairies,  but  in  the  shelter  of  the  great  smoking 
chimneys,  and  the  arching  domes  of  the  factories.  Congrega- 
tionalism has  always  been  represented  on  the  frontiers  of 
American  life.  Our  church  was  the  church  of  the  first  great 
pioneers.  We  led  into  American  life  with  that  first  invasion 
of  Englishmen,  an  invasion  of  great  ideas  about  God,  salva- 
tion, and  human  duty.  Our  spiritual  forefathers  undergirded 
the  fight  for  political  democracy  with  a  determining  founda- 
tion of  spiritual  enthusiasm  and  moral  motive.  They  gave  to 
the  early  apostles  of  political  democracy  a  successful  social  ex- 
perience in  a  democratic  church.  Political  democracy  in  turn 
gave  to  the  Church  a  congenial  environment  in  which  it  grew 
and  flourished.  Our  church  with  other  churches  was  repre- 
sented in  the  second  great  frontier  experience  of  American 
history — the  settling  of  the  prairies  of  the  West.  This,  too, 
was  a  challenging  and  rewarding  experience.  The  Church 
gave  to  the  pioneer  a  good  conscience  for  his  task.  The  master 
social  passion  of  the  Church  in  the  last  century  was  the  guar- 
anteeing that  that  great  empire,  which  was  being  settled  west 
of  the  Allegheny  mountains  and  is  yet  to  be  the  home  of 
teeming  millions,  should  share  in  the  traditions  and  ideals  of 
the  Christian  commonwealth  which  had  settled  on  the  eastern 
seacoast.  For  the  realization  of  that  ideal,  the  churches  of 
New  England  poured  out  their  treasures  of  men  and  of  money. 
From  those  pioneer  churches  came  a  reinforcement  of  the 
great  Puritan  virtues  of  courage,  industry,  and  democracy  and 
from  them  came  also  the  moral  passion  for  the  two  greatest 
reforms  of  the  last  century — the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 
abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  There  are  those  who  say  that 
the  latter  did  something  which  has  been  put  over  on  the 
American  people  by  a  fanatical  few.  Never  has  a  sentiment 
been  built  up  in  America  in  a  more  democratic  way  than  the 
building  of  the  prohibition  convictions  of  America.  Over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  we  began  to  build  it,  church  by 
church,  village  by  village,  precinct  by  precinct,  county  by 
county,  state  by  state,  until  it  finally  arrived  at  the  Atlantic 
seacoast  towns  an  overwhelming  and  irresistible  power  which 
is  not  to  be  denied.  If  you  want  evidence  of  this  I  refer  you 
to  the  platform  of  our  two  recent  political  conventions,  both  of 
which  have  declared  that  the  saloon  is  a  corpse  and  they  do 
not  want  it  lying  around. 

We  are  facing  now  the  third  great  frontier  in  American 
history.  When  America  changed  from  being  a  great  agricul- 
tural nation  to  a  great  factory  and  industrial  nation,  we  estab- 
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lished  some  new  frontiers.  To  build  our  great  cities,  we 
bled  white  the  rural  districts  of  two  continents.  We  threw 
upon  our  city  churches  a  population  so  diverse  in  language  and 
in  religion  and  social  traditions,  that  Protestantism  has  for 
half  a  century  been  floundering  in  a  chaos  which  it  can  neither 
direct  nor  control.  We  have  witnessed  the  breakdown  of  the 
family  church,  the  collapse  of  the  Christian  ethic  in  the  im- 
personal associations  of  modern  industry.  Our  great  indus- 
trial areas  have  stood  over  against  Protestantism  as  a  sort  of 
American  "  No-Man's  Land." 

If  we  are  to  mobilize  on  the  new  frontier,  Protestantism 
must  gird  itself  with  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  method  in  its 
church  planting  agencies.  The  body  of  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement  may  be  moldering  in  its  grave,  but  its  soul  goes 
marching  on.  The  organization  of  a  cooperative  Protestant- 
ism to  meet  the  issues  created  by  the  industrial  revolution  in 
America  is  the  most  impelling  moral  venture  of  this  genera- 
tion. I  lived  for  five  years  in  a  great  steel  works  town.  I 
have  seen  secretary  after  secretary  representing  religious  or- 
ganizations come  to  that  town  with  camera  and  pencil.  I 
have  seen  them  tabulate  its  problems  and  return  to  their  con- 
stituencies asking  for  money  on  the  basis  of  the  work  they 
were  doing  in  a  great  industrial  community.  They  did  not 
tell  their  constitutencies  that  because  of  their  denominational 
pettiness  they  were  represented  in  that  community  by  a  piece  of 
effort  which  was  about  as  effective  as  a  man  trying  to  put  out 
the  fires  of  hell  with  a  garden  sprinkler.  I  am  not  so  much  in- 
terested in  a  united  Protestantism,  but  I  am  interested  in  an 
adequate  Protestantism.  Protestantism  must  be  built  by  co- 
operative intention  instead  of  by  competitive  drift. 

In  the  second  place  the  Church  which  is  to  be  planted  on 
our  new  industrial  frontier  must  be  certain  of  its  ethical  out- 
look. I  am  in  sympathy  with  all  that  has  been  said  at  this 
council  about  loyalty  to  our  spiritual  foundations.  But  from 
the  days  of  the  prophets  until  now,  one  distinguishing  thing 
about  Christianity  has  been  the  quality  of  its  ethical  outlook. 
There  have  been  three  great  reformations  in  the  history  of 
our  religion  and  every  one  of  them  has  been  characterized  by  a 
new  consciousness  about  the  views  of  practical  living  over 
against  an  emphasis  on  the  ecclesiastical,  the  emotional,  and 
the  formal.  Let  us  frankly  face  the  issue.  We  can  no  longer 
content  ourselves  with  simply  claiming  to  be  Bible  Christians- 
Call  the  roll  of  Protestantism  and  what  a  motley  array  you 
can  assemble  under  the  slogan  of  "  Bible  Christians."  To  it 
will  answer  the  Mormon,  with  his  Bible  under  his  arm  and  his 
seven  wives  under  his  roof.  To  it  will  answer  the  Holy 
Roller,  rolling  in  rhythmic  agony  on  the  floor  of  his  church. 
To  it  will  come  the  man  who  turns  his  Bible  into  a  ouija 
board  and  satisfies  your  curiosity  about  the  future  while  re- 
lieving you  of  the  responsibility  for  it.  All  of  them  claim  to 
be  biblical  and  all  of  them  are  denying  the  emphasis  which 
Jesus  put  upon  the  necessity  of  a  religion  which  expresses  itself 
in  practical  social  righteousness  and  in  ministrations  of  mercy. 
The  Church  which  is  not  true  to  this  emphasis  cannot  claim 
to  be  orthodox  when  judged  by  the  standard  laid  down  by  the 
prophets  and  by  Jesus. 

The  third  test  of  the  Church  which  is  to  stand  on  our  new 
industrial  and  social  frontier  is  that  it  must  gain  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts  which  are  essential  to  programs  of  human  brother- 
hood. We  once  thought  that  it  was  sufficient  guarantee  of  a 
Christian  public  opinion  if  we  trained  people  who  had  charac- 


ter foundation  to  think  clearly  and  logicaiiy.  In  general  we 
were  a  truth-telling  people.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we 
are  now  a  nation  ruled  by  propaganda  and  are  the  victim  of 
high-powered  liars.  Around  every  industrial  controversy 
there  goes  up  a  smoke  screen  of  propaganda  definitely  designed 
to  confuse  public  sentiments  and  to  keep  Christian  public  opin- 
ion from  coming  "  to  grips  "  with  the  situation.  International 
situations  are  complicated  by  carefully  designed  propaganda. 
Mexican  misinformation  is  turned  on  and  off  as  though  it 
were  coming  from  a  spigot.  Militant  minorites  have  lost 
faith  in  the  fairness  of  public  opinion  and  are  appealing  to 
force  as  the  only  argument  in  which  they  have  any  faith. 
There  are  three  services  which  the  Church  ought  to  render 
unto  its  people  at  this  time.  It  should  organize  its  forces  for 
gaining  the  facts  which  are  essential  to  its  programs  of  hu- 
man brotherhood.  We  are  investing  millions  of  dollars  in 
colleges  which  are  perfectly  able  to  tell  us  what  happened 
two  thousand  years  ago  in  the  Roman  Empire.  I  would  like 
to  see  the  Church  invest  some  money  in  some  kind  of  institu- 
tion which  can  tell  us  what  is  happening  right  now  in  the 
Mexican  Republic,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  in  the  dark  places 
of  the  world  where  men  suffer  and  plot  against  our  civiliza- 
tion. The  next  service  which  the  Church  can  render  is  to  or- 
ganize its  forces  to  get  these  facts  to  the  people.  I  believe  in 
our  religious  press,  but  I  believe  that  it  might  be  rendering 
a  far  bigger  service  than  it  is  at  present.  Why  should  not  the 
religious  press  of  the  United  States  federate  its  resources  first 
for  getting  the  facts  and  second  for  getting  those  facts  to  the 
people.  I  would  like  to  see  the  money  we  are  spending  in  even 
one  modern  college  placed  at  the  resources  of  some  right-minded 
Christian  editors,  who  are  willing  to  pledge  themselves  to  get 
to  the  people  the  facts  which  are  essential  to  our  programs  of 
human  brotherhood.  The  third  service  which  the  Church  ought 
to  render  to  the  people  is  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  free 
discussion  of  these  facts  which  it  carries  to  the  people.  There 
was  a  time  when  there  was  a  reasonably  free  play  of  public 
opinion  throughout  the  United  States,  but  this  time  has  passed, 
and  there  is  a  demand  upon  the  Church  that  in  open  forum 
and  discussion  group  it  seek  to  restore  our  ancient  faith  in 
freedom  of  public  opinion. 

In  the  third  place  the  Church  which  is  to  occupy  a  position 
of  service  on  our  new  social  frontier  must  educate  the  people 
for  participation  in  the  new  world  of  industry.  When  in- 
dustry was  simple  in  the  stage  of  household  production  for 
neighborhood  consumption,  men  performed  their  work  inside  of 
circles  where  it  was  easy  to  pick  responsibility  for  bad  work 
and  good  work  was  easily  rewarded.  In  these  face  to  face 
relationships,  religion  and  morality  exercised  a  powerful  con- 
trol. Men  felt  when  they  went  to  their  work  that  they  were 
earning  a  living  and  making  a  life.  They  were  serving  their 
fellowman  and  serving  their  God.  But  with  the  breakdown 
of  the  personal  relationships,  it  has  not  been  so  easy  for  men  to 
see  the  moral  motives  in  modern  industry.  Our  first  problem 
is  not  a  problem  of  social  reorganization.  It  is  a  problem  of 
education.  You  cannot  have  a  better  social  order  until  you 
educate  an  order  of  men  who  will  want  what  they  ought  to 
want.  No  man  wants  what  he  ought  to  want  in  modern  in- 
dustry who  does  not  want  to  work.  I  care  not  whether  you 
are  talking  about  capitalist  or  manager  or  the  man  who  labors 
with  his  hands.  You  cannot  build  a  great  economic  order  out 
of  people  who  are  organized  against  work.    The  Puritan  be- 
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licved  in  labor  and  the  pioneer  who  conquered  the  forest  and 
settled  the  prairie  believed  in  labor,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history,  we  are  beholding  a1  generation  of  men  who  are 
organizing  away  from  labor  and  production.  Somehow,  we 
have  the  erroneous  notion  that  the  processes  of  production, 
distribution  and  consumption  are  self-sustaining,  that  they  will 
maintain  themselves,  and  that  the  big  man  or  group  of  men 
are  the  men  who  can  organize  and  gouge  something  out  of 
the  system  for  themselves.  We  need  to  take  our  boys  and 
girls  and  plate  before  them  the  grain  of  wheat  which  goes 
into  the  soil.  We  must  let  them  see  it  grow  until  the  harvest. 
See  it  go  into  the  channels  of  distribution  and  consumption, 
and  we  must  teach  them  that  the  whole  process  should  be  a 
cooperative  venture  for  human  welfare,  and  whoever  lays 
unholy  hands  of  selfishness  upon  it  is  a1  public  enemy.  We 
have  declared  that  selfishness  is  intolerable  in  the  profession  of 
a  minister,  the  teacher  and  the  soldier.  We  must  declare  it 
to  be  intolerable  in  every  profession.  There  is  not  a  double 
standard  of  ethics  for  the  minister  and  the  merchant.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  organized  industry  as  such,  but  when  organized 
capital  allows  fruit  to  rot  in  the  orchards  of  the  West  and 
turns  sixty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  fresh  fish  into  fertilizer 
rather  than  let  it  go  on  the  market,  it  is  committing  a  crime 
against  society.  I  am  not  opposed  to  organized  labor,  but 
unless  more  men  can  say  with  Sidney  Hillman,  the  leader  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  "  Men,  wc 
are  organized  to  promote  production.  You  cannot  sabotage 
your  own  industry,"  there  will  be  a  hungry  world  and 
organized  labor  will  be  partly  responsible.  Unless  America 
can  become  once  more  a  nation  of  workers  and  producers, 
God  may  have  to  call  upon  races  of  another  color  to  carry  on 
the  torch  of  civilization. 

But  if  the  first  business  of  the  Church  is  to  train  people 
who  will  want  what  they  ought  to  want,  the  second  task  is  to 


make  it  possible  for  such  people  to  get  what  they  want.  If 
the  Church  is  to  train  men  for  work,  it  has  on  its  hands  the 
task  of  making  the  world  safe  for  people  who  work.  The1, 
Church  once  confined  its  activities  to  the  securing  of  signa-; 
tures  for  the  old  individualistic  temperance  pledge  and  it  left 
the  world  free  to  pursue  its  riotous  liquor  consuming  course. 
The  Church  made  life  hard  for  its  members  without  doing 
anything  to  make  the  world  safe  for  those  who  accepted  its 
principles.  It  gradually  decided  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
the  temperate  man.  It  continued  to  take  away  from  the 
drunkard  his  reputation  for  piety  and  respectability,  but  it 
advanced  to  the  work  of  outlawing  the  saloon  from  good 
society.  It  made  the  saloon  keeper  an  exasperation  instead  of 
an  idol.  The  ideals  which  it  advocated  for  the  individual 
demanded  a  social  organization  in  which  they  could  be  real- 
ized. If  the  Church  believes  in  work,  then  it  must  make  the 
world  unsafe  for  the  man  who  does  not  believe  in  work.  If 
we  are  to  make  the  world  safe  for  the  workers,  there  are 
several  fairly  logical  conclusions  which  we  must  draw: 

First:  We  cannot  as  Christians  tolerate  those  who  live  not  by 
work  but  by  special  privileges.  We  must  dignify  labor  by  refusing 
to  lay  the  rewards  of  society  at  the  feet  of  a  professional  leisure 
class.  It  must  become  impossible  for  every  man  who  is  not  doing 
some  useful  labor  to  hold  up   his  head  in  American   society. 

Second:  If  we  are  to  put  morale  back  into  industry,  we  must  have 
an  honest  industrial  order.  Men  must  feel  when  they  go  to  their 
labor  that  the  game  is  not  stacked  against  them.  If  they  are  to 
give  value  received,  they  must  receive. 

Third:  If  we  are  to  put  morale  back  into  industry,  then  industry 
must  give  the  man  a  chance  to  satisfy  the  deepest  longing  of  his 
soul.  Men  do  not  work  well  unless  they  have  the  chance  to  invest 
will  power,  purpose  and  intelligence  in  their  work.  Over  all  the 
confusion  in  the  modern  world,  one  detects  not  the  cry  for  shorter 
hours  and  more  wages,  but  the  cry  for  work  with  more  meaning, 
work  with  more  spiritual  passion,  a  social  order  in  which  man 
shall  have  the  chance  to  invest  his  will  power,  his  purpose  and 
intelligence  because  industry  is  so  organized  as  to  challenge  from 
every  man  this  investment  of  heart  and  brain  and  hand. 


Poolrooms  or  Schoolrooms  for 
Russians  in  America? 

By  Josef  R.  Bolonski 


THE  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  Russians  in 
this  country  are  passing  one  of  the  most  trying 
periods  in  their  development  on  the  American 
soil.  The  Russian  immigrants  are  for  the  most 
part  peasants,  turned  from  the  land  during  the  last  stages 
of  czardom  in  Russia.  But  a  few  artisans  left  Russia  for 
America,  and  the  limited  migration  of  "  intellectuals  "  came 
in  latter  years,  during  the  World  War,  and  the  Revolution. 
Transplanted  to  American  soil,  the  Russian  moujick  found 
himself  under  two  dominant  influences:  that  of  the  old  Rus- 
sian church,  the  Czar's  institution  in  America,  and  of  the 
revolutionary  inclined  or  progressive  element.  The  Greco- 
Catholic  church  was  striving  to  preserve  "  for  the  czar  and 
the  country  "  his  "  true  subjects,"  temporarily  residing  in  a 
foreign  land.  They  were  to  be  carefully  watched,  so  that 
no  ideas  of  republicanism  and  democratism  should  enter  their 
heads.  It  was  Count  Witte,  the  czar's  premier,  who  even 
thought  it  desirable  "  that  a  few  hundred  thousand  Russians 
should  see  for  themselves  "  what  a  republic  really  is,  and  what 
,;  advantages  "  there  were  in  a  monarchy,  where  the  czar  is 
"  the  father  of  all  his  subjects." 

The   revolutionary   inclined   elements   were   on    the  other 


hand  striving  to  Americanize  the  Russians,  to  instil  in  them 
the  idea  of  freedom  and  democracy.  They  closely  followed 
an  old  tradition  of  the  Russian  intellectuals — to  overlook  the 
shortcomings  of  the  European  and  American  democracies,  so 
as  to  have  the  antiquities  of  absolutism  more  vividly  presented 
before  the  Russian  people. 

The  Russian  Revolution  naturally  made  a  tremendous 
impression  upon  the  Russians  in  America.  The  reactionary 
influence  vanished  at  once,  and  the  Hymn  of  Free  Russia 
was  sung  in  churches.  The  "  church  brotherhoods "  one 
after  another  adapted  themselves  to  the  new  political  condi- 
tions in  Russia.  As  the  tragic  events  in  Russia  progressed, 
the  average  Russian  moujick  immigrant  in  America  came  to 
the  fore  front  in  the  life  of  the  "  Russian  colonies."  Many 
times  a  former  "  revolutionist  "  found  himself  behind  the  new 
forces.  The  revolution  did  not  develop  in  accordance  with 
his  fixed  ideas  of  democracy.  The  Russian  immigrant  had 
no  such  fixed  ideas.  He  had  no  political  education.  He 
accepted  the  upheaval  in  Russia  as  the  rebellion  of  his  own 
people,  and  tried  to  feel  as  his  people  at  home  did. 

There  was  a  short  period  when  the  Russian  immigrants 
were  ready  to  break  away  from  their  former  leaders  who 
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disapproved  the  revolutionary  leaps  in  Russia.  Later  the 
sympathies  began  to  crystalize  more  definitely.  The  struggle 
of  opinions  was  developing  into  a  struggle  for  different  plans 
as  to  how  to  help  Russia. 

One  idea  became  prevalent.  It  was  the  realization  that 
the  Russians  in  America  who  return  to  Russia,  must  become 
leaders  in  introducing  American  methods  in  industry  and 
agriculture.  Thus  a  bridge  between  the  "  intellectuals " 
and  the  peasant-immigrants  was  built. 

Red  hot  revolutionists,  moderate  "  menshevikis,"  progres- 
sives and  conservatives  all  shared  in  this  idea.  All  plunged 
into  educational  activities.  The  moderates  established  peo- 
ple's universities  in  Chicago  and  New  York.  The  "  Lefts  " 
were  organizing  technical,  automobile  and  "  tractor  "  schools. 
Even  churches  responded  to  that  overwhelming  desire  for  edu- 
cation, and  opened  schools  for  illiterates. 

The  schools  were  not  up-to-date  educational  institutions. 
Probably  every  group  of  educators  expected  to  make  some 
"  political  capital  "  out  of  their  educational  work.  But  thou- 
sands of  Russians  were  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  striv- 
ing to  learn.  The  saloon  was  knocked  down  by  the  Russians 
before  prohibition  came  into  force.  Former  card  players  and 
drunkards  were  occupying  school  benches,  listening  to  ele- 
ments of  mechanics  and  economics.  Many  of  them  had  for 
the  first  time  discovered  that  there  are  such  things  as  litera- 
ture and  art;  that  it  was  their  country  that  produced  Push- 
kin, Gogol,  Tourgenev  and  Tolstoy. 

It  was  during  that  romance  in  educational  competition 
among  the  Russians,  when  the  raids,  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  intended  as  a  blow  to  propagandists  of 
violence,  struck  at  the  schools.  Students  were  dragged  out 
of  schoolrooms,  school  benches  smashed,  typewriters  destroyed, 
and  automobile  bodies  and  machines  in  technical  schools  de- 
clared "  blinds "  to  cover  propaganda  for  violence.  The 
blow  was  simultaneously  struck  in  many  cities  with  a  Rus- 
sian population.  It  killed  educational  activities  in  some 
places  and  crippled  it  in  others.  But  what  is  far  more  serious 
— it  drove  the  average  Russian  immigrant  back  to  his  old 
life — to  a  substitute  for  a  saloon,  to  a  substitute  for  whiskey. 

One  year  ago  the  Russian  newspapers  were  filled  with 
descriptions  of  educational  work,  and  correspondents  gloried 
in  the  "  intellectual  awakening  of  the  Russians."  Here  are 
a  few  excerpts  from  Russian  newspapers  today: 

"  My  dear  comrades,"  writes  J.  Zaremba  in  the  Chicago 
Svobodnaya  Russia   (Free  Russia,  March  25,   1920)  : 

I  cannot  restrain  myself  from  telling  how  our  Russian  colony  lives 
in  Indian  Harbor.  It  is  not  life;  it  is  a  grave.  No  organizations,  no 
societies  for  uplifting  work,  but  substitutes,  as  whiskey,  cards  and 
prostitutes,  are  plentiful.  I  happened  to  visit  several  Russian  houses; 
everywhere  is  either  drunkenness,  or  card  playing. 

The  Russians  here  are  mostly  working  in  the  "  American  Steel 
Foundry  Co."  After  each  pay-day  they  get  home-made  whiskey  and 
drink  until  they  lose  their  consciousness.  Then  they  are  delivered 
home  in  autos. 

That  is  darkness,  comrades.  Enough  of  it.  Start  reading  good 
books  and  newspapers,  educate  yourselves  so  as  to  be  useful  to  our 
mother-Russia. 

From  Waterbury,  Conn.,  where  raids  were  frequent,  a  cor- 
respondent writes  to  the  Russky  Golos  (The  Russian  Voice, 
May  16,  1920)  : 

Russians  from  the  government  of  Kiev  and  Volyn  become  regular 
visitors  to  the  poolrooms,  where  they  play  cards.  They  shun  organ- 
izations, but  know  very  well  where  to  play  cards  and  where  to  get 
whiskey.    For  three  "  drinks  "  they  pay  two  dollars. 

I  tried  to  convince  them  to  stop  drinking  and_  card  playing.  One 
of  them  gave  me  this  answer:  "Those  who  drink  and  play  do  not 
get  into  trouble  and  are  not  sent  to  Ellis  Island,  while  people  like 
you  are.    It  is  good  for  you." 

I  still  hope  that  these  sick  Russians  will  be  cured  by  the  labor 
press.  K.  D. 

That  there  is  unfortunately  some  truth  in  the  statement 


of  those  Russians  in  Waterbury  is  attested  by  a  correspond- 
ent in  the  same  newspaper  from  Cortland,  N.  J.,  who  writes 
in  the  issue  of  March  31,  1920: 

I  used  to  live  in  Syracuse  and  belonged  to  the  Union  of  Russian 
Workers.  I  came  to  Cortland  to  see  comrades,  who  were  arrested 
in  November  and  confined  in  the  local  prison.  They  arrested  me 
also  and  put  me  in  prison.  They  put  me  apart  from  my  comrades.  I 
asked  them  to  let  me  sit  with  other  Russians,  but  was  refused.  Then 
I  declared  a  hunger  strike,  and  after  26  hours  was  transferred  to 
them. 

Every  Sunday  soldiers  from  the  Salvation  Army  come  to  "  save  " 
us.  We  ask  them  not  to  worry  about  our  souls,  but  they  still  come. 
We  are  eighteen  people  here.  All  of  us  are  physically  unwell  and 
suffering  from  bad  food.  Ten  comrades  have  families  who  are 
in  want. 

They  ask  bail  from  $3,000  to  $15,000,  while  we  have  not  15  cents 
to  our  name.     We  are  receiving  no  assistance  from  anywhere. 

Not  only  average  Russians  are  driven  to  the  "  old  life," 
but  even  some  former  "  radicals "  are  exchanging  school- 
rooms for  poolrooms.  Here  is  a  letter  by  H.  Urkevich, 
from  Akron,  Ohio   (Russky  Golos,  March  27,   1920)  : 


house,  where  I  met  eight  former 
a   table   a"nd  playing   poker  and 

people  who  consider  themselves 
activities.  Many  of  them  have 
assistance.     When   they  come  to 

at  did  you  learn  in  America?" 
Poker?    Russia  would  not  want 


On  Saturday  I  visited  a  Russian 
"  radicals."  They  were  sitting  at 
other  games.  It  is  a  shame  that 
progressive  should  engage  in  such 
families  in  Russia,  who  need  their 
Russia,  they  will  be  asked:  "  Wh 
What  is  going  to  be  their  answer? 
such  "  radicals." 

The  impression  that  schools  are,  after  all,  a  dangerous 
proposition,  became  so  strong  with  the  Russians  after  the 
"  raids,"  that  they  speak  today  about  ordinary  elementary 
schools  as  a  kind  of  revolutionary  enterprise,  which  requires 
daring,  and  a  rebellious  spirit.  -Here  is  an  illustration:  One 
might  gain  an  impression  from  the  strong  language,  that  the 
author  is  calling  for  a  revolution.  But  it  is  only  an  appeal 
to  the  Russians  to  go  to  school,  irrespective  of  all  the  "  dan- 
gers "  connected  with  a  free  schooling. 

The  following  was  written  by  a  Mrs.  Michailova  (Amer- 
icanskya  Izvestya,  June  2,  1920) : 

What  shall  be  done?  Such  questions  are  being  asked  more  and 
more  often  among  working  men,  whose  conditions  economically  and 
intellectually  become  worse  and  worse,  but  who  see  no  way  out  of 
the  difficulties. 

.  .  .  Where  do  you,  fellow  workingmen,  spend  your  time? 
Whom  do  you  expect  to  improve  your  fate?  When  a  meeting  is 
called  by  your  fellow-workers,  you,  instead  of  showing  your  enemy, 
the  capitalists,  your  solidarity,  you  hide  yourselves  in  poolrooms,  in 
saloons  and  moving  pictures,  expecting  someone  else  to  decide  for  you 
the  problems  of  life. 

No,  fellow  workingmen,  it  is  a  shame  to  remain  behind,  when 
one  has  to  work,  not  to  rely  upon  leaders.  Don't  be  afraid ;  unite 
with  other  workingmen  to  better  your  economic  and  intellectual  con- 
ditions. Let  the  enemy-exploiter  know  that  you  also  have  a  right 
upon    life. 

Fellow  workers,  as  I  understand  it,  education  is  the  first  friend  of 
a  man.  When  a  man  knows  how  to  write  and  read,  then  he  gaily 
looks  upon  life  and  he  knows  who  is  his  friend  and  who  is  his 
enemy.  He  is  not  obliged  to  await  until  somebody  else  is  going  to 
write  and  to  read  for  him. 

Many  schools  are  being  opened,  comrades.  Go  to  school,  learn! 
Don't  say  that  you  are  too  young  or  too  old.  Remember,  "  it  is 
better  late,  than  never."  Don't  forget,  you  will-  return  to  your 
motherland,  where  there  is  no  more  darkness,  but  light.  There 
everybody  is  learning,  because  all  are  equal. 

So,  comrades,  start  learning.  Devote  your  leisure  time  to  a  thing 
that  will  bring  you  much  profit.  Time  is  passing.  Let  us  unite  on 
one  desire:  Knowledge,  Science,  Light. 

The  "  raids  "  have  struck  the  Russian  schools,  but  they 
have  not  driven  more  students  into  the  American  schools.  Re- 
ports from  cities  in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Connecticut  and 
other  schools,  where  raids  were  conducted  extensively,  show 
a  wholesale  falling  off  of  Russian  students  in  the  evening 
schools.  The  Russians  were  driven  into  the  "old  life": 
poolrooms  have  taken  the  place  of  schoolrooms.  It  will 
take  time  to  create  among  the  masses  of  Russians  in  this  coun- 
try a  new  quest  for  American  education. 
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Community  Drama 

THE  word  "  community  "  in  relation  to  the  arts  suggests 
to  most  people  a  pretty  low  level  of  conception  and  achieve- 
ment. We  are  apt  ito  make  "  allowances  "  and  apply  an  en- 
tirely different  standard  of  criticism  to  public  spirited  group 
undertakings  than  we  would  justify  in  application  to  com- 
mercial and  individual  artistic  enterprises.  Yet,  so  great  has 
been  the  revival  of  folk  art  in  recent  years  that  standards 
and  criteria  can  be  used  in  judging  its  merits  which,  though 
charitable,  are  serious.  The  movement  arose,  curiously 
enough,  in  part  from  a  determined  effort  to  influence  the 
commercial  stage  itself.  In  this  not  only  specialized  drama 
societies  but  many  other  social  agencies  have  taken  part. 
Women's  clubs  have  exerted  in  many  communities  an  unmis- 
takable influence  on  theatrical  managers.  Speaking  of  this  in 
the  General  Federation  Magazine,  Kate  Oglebay  says: 

If  the  drama  is  to  exert  to  the  full  its  great  social  force  for  good, 
we  must  realize  its  power  from  a  knowledge  of  its  past  influence  and 
its  vital  position  today.  We  must  do  all  we  can,  as  individuals  and 
organizations,  to  assure  that  the  best  is  given  to  the  people.  We 
should  use  every  effort  to  devise  and  develop  means  whereby  all 
classes  of  society  may  profit  by  the  tremendous  social  power  of 
pageant  and  civic  plays,  and  make  possible  their  seeing  good  plays 
at  our  regular  theaters  by  lessening  the  too  prohibitive  cost. 

Bringing  down  the  cost  of  seats  in  the  legitimate  theater 
is  one  means  of  recreating  the  social  force  of  drama  in  com- 
petition with  cheaper  amusements.  But  its  accomplishment 
requires  that  there  shall  be  a  continuous,  large  demand  for 
good  plays.  From  an  effort  to  create  this  demand  arose  the 
revival  of  the  community  drama.  For,  the  improvement  of 
taste  in  the  theater  is  best  achieved  not  by  an  academic  study 
of  dramatic  literature  in  the  schools  but  by  an  active  partici- 
pation of  large  numbers  of  people  in  dramatic  group  expres- 
sion. The  play  remains  a  lifeless  and  far-away  interest  to 
those  who  have  never  play-acted  themselves.  Much  of  the 
lurid  and  silly  in  the  present-day  theater  to  which  thousands 
of  people  flock  in  the  hope  of  finding  relaxation  would  be  un- 
thinkable with  an  audience  trained  to  discern  good  acting,  log- 
ical development  of  a  plot,  convincing  stage  setting.  Hence, 
even  many  religious  and  other  puritanical  organizations  which 
in  the  past  have  fought  the  improper  play  by  black  lists,  pub- 
lic denunciation,  pledge  cards  of  members  undertaking  to  ab- 
stain from  visiting  forbidden  plays,  and  similar  negative  meas- 
ures, are  now  turning  to  the  community  play  and  pageant  as 
a  positive  force  for  improving  the  popular  taste  in  drama. 
"  There  is  a  tremendous  prejudice  to  break  down  against  the 
playing  of  plays,"  says  a  writer. in  the  organ  of  the  semi-re- 
ligious English  adult  school  movement: 

The  church  and  theater  are  at  daggers  drawn,  yet  the  churches 
as  at  present  constituted  are  failing;  they  are  not  reaching  the 
very  people  who  need  them  most,  because  they  are  too  narrow  in 
their  views  and  outlook.  Fortunately,  some  are  beginning  to  realize 
this  and  are  looking  round  for  other  means,  or  additional  means,  to 
reach  and  educate  the  people. 

Speaking  of  this  movement,  Prof.  F.  W.  Moorman  of 
Leeds  University,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

Before  reform  can  come;  there  must  be  a  new  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  drama;  it  must  be  recognized  that  dramatic  art, 


like    all    other    art,    is    the    crystallization    of    the    thoughts    of    the 
people.     .     .     . 

Modern  democracy  cannot  do  without  art  and  poetry,  and  art  and 
poetry  cannot  do  without  democracy. 

With  some  such  aim  in  view,  The  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  recently  inaugurated  a  new  course 
on  community  music  and  drama  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  practical  relation  of  these  arts  to  the  recreation  movement, 
the  socialized  school  and  other  organized  community  move- 
ments. It  recognizes  the  importance  of  trained  leaders  in  a 
field  which  is  fast  outgrowing  the  competency  of  amateurs. 
The  English  Drama  League  also  has  entered  this  new  field 
and  is  cooperating,  according  to  a  recent  report,  with  munici- 
palities, universities,  schools,  village  centers,  trade  unions,  co- 
operative societies  and  other  labor  organizations  to  train 
leadership  for  community  drama  and  to  create  a  fund  for  the 
financial  assistance  of  selected  and  accredited  groups  or  socie- 
ties wishing  to  start  theatrical  production.  A  central  infor- 
mation bureau  and  the  publication  of  a  special  magazine  also 
are  contemplated. 

The  social  settlements,  both  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States,  as  yet  have  the  largest  share  in  fostering  community 
drama.  Sometimes  their  efforts  are  too  crude  or  undeveloped 
to  give  them  any  artistic  distinction;  but  more  and  more  they 
assume  a  seriousness  of  intention  and  excellence  of  achievement 
which  bring  them  into  the  front  rank  of  genuine  folk  art. 
An  illustration  of  this  was  offered  the  other  day  by  the  first 
of  an  intended  annual  series  of  "  reviews  "  of  neighborhood 
dramatic  organization  in  which  groups  from  nineteen  of  the 
forty-seven  settlements  belonging  to  the  United  Neighbor- 
hood Houses  of  New  York  took  part.  Frequently,  these 
groups  are  formed  of  young  people  of  the  same  foreign  origin, 
Bohemians,  Russians,  Italians,  Jews,  Hungarians,  who  have 
brought  with  them  to  this  country  a  love  of  the  theater  and 
considerable  ability  to  express  themselves  through  the  drama. 
One  group,  in  which  ten  nationalities  are  represented,  is 
working  for  the  establishment  of  a  theater  of  its  own  where 
the  best  plays  of  the  countries  from  which  they  come  are  to 
be  produced.  Usually  these  amateurs,  meeting  after  the 
day's  work,  rehearse  plays  of  their  own  choice,  make  their 
own  scenery  and  costumes  and  take  entire  charge  of  the  pro- 
duction. But  the  most  notable  successes  are  achieved  when 
their  efforts  are  guided  by  such  experts  in  the  management 
of  small  theaters  as  Stuart  Walker  or  Sam  Hume. 

The  organization  of  community  drama  in  rural  districts 
brings  with  it  problems  of  its  own  but  has  been  accomplished 
very  successfully  in  some  cases,  as  for  instance  in  North  Da- 
kota by  A.  G.  Arvold,  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  of 
Fargo,  and  in  New  York  by  A.  M.  Drummond  of  Cornell 
University.  The  latter  introduced  community  drama  at  last 
year's  state  fair,  at  a  total  cost  to  the  fair  management  of 
$1,200,  "with  stagings  so  simple  that  the  experiment  can 
well  be  reproduced  in  an  average  community."  There  has 
been  some  discussion  as  to  whether  the  rural  theater  should 
attempt  to  be  deliberately  agricultural  in  its  selection  of 
plays.  Mr.  Drummond  is  opposed  to  this,  taking  the  view 
that  the  human  interest  and  considerations  of  art  alone  should 
determine  the  choice.     The  repertory  during  the  fair  week 
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included  Zona  Gale's  The  Neighbors,  W.  B.  Yeats'  The  Pot 
10'Broth,  Lady  Gregory's  The  Workhouse  Ward  and  Alfred 
Sutro's  The  Bracelet. 

Incidentally,  the  encouragement  of  folk  drama    also    lends 
cnew  opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of  folk  dancing.     The 
1  researches  of  Cecil  Sharp  and  others  have  disclosed  the  sur- 
vival in  remote  communities  of  distinctly  American  variations 
'  of  the  inherited  English  folk  dances;  and  one  need  not  go 
farther  than  Hull  House  or  others  of  our  larger  settlements 
i  to  find  a  variety  of  traditional  dances  still  practiced  by  the 
foreign-born  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  no  mean  artistry. 

Community  Music 

THE  "  community  sing  "  movement  is  happily — and  none 
too  soon — entering  a  new  phase  in  which  it  is  likely  to 
have  an  immense  field  of  social  usefulness.  From  being  a 
"  morale  making  expedient,"  used  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 
cheerfulness  in  the  midst  of  war's  excitements  and  labors,  it  is 
gradually  becoming  a  real  school  of  musical  education.  The 
shouting  and  gesticulating  song  leader  whose  one  aim  is  that 
of  producing  an  instantaneous  effect  of  mirth  and  energy  is 
becoming  supplanted  by  a  singing  master  who  knows  music 
and  how  to  interest  a  mixed  crowd  of  people  in  musical  val- 
ues. Says  J.  Edward  Bouvier,  community  singing  leader  of 
Dorchester,  Mass.: 

The  time  has  come  when  I  feel  our  department  must  get  down  to 
real  fundamentals  and  do  something  of  a  staple  and  "  real  worth 
while  doing "  nature  in  musical  development.  Instead  of  aiming 
to  see  how  many  sings  we  can  pull  off  during  a  week  my  motto  is, 
what  are  we  doing  during  the  week  to  develop  a  better  standing 
and  grade  of  musical  activity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  community 
singing  has  taken  a  deep  root  among  the  people,  and  I  find  now 
that  it  is  the  desire  of  these  people  to  take  up  a  better  grade  of 
music  and  really  do  a  few  good  things  well,  with  musical  under- 
standing, rather  than  to  keep  on  Forever  Blowing  Bubbles.  [The 
Playground.] 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  made  community 
music  a  special  object  of  extension  work.  Prof.  Paul  John 
Weaver,  director  of  music,  in  a  pamphlet  on  Community 
Music,  says: 

The  term  "  community  music  "  has  been  loosely  used  to  mean  merely 
those  gatherings  of  people  at  which  the  mass  singing  of  songs  is 
the  chief  activity.  The  term  has,  however,  a  deeper  and  more 
significant  meaning.  Community  music  includes  everything  which 
will  be  of  aid  in  making  the  community  musical ;  and  if  the  com- 
munity is  to  be  truly  musical,  music  must  function  in  the  lives  of 
the  mass  of  the  people. 

In  line  with  this  theory,  the  university  endeavors  not  so 
much  to  promote  greater  participation  in  mass  "  bawling  "  on 
festive  or  regular  weekly  occasions,  but  a  development  of  mu- 
sical appreciation  and  self-expression  through  every  kind  of 
organization  and  by  every  possible  educational  means — the 
former  including  local  bands  and  orchestras,  mandolin  and 
guitar  clubs,  men's  and  women's  choruses  as  well  as  the  com- 
munity chorus,  and  the  latter  including  lectures,  recitals  and 
class  study  as  well  as  chorus  leadership. 

In  Virginia,  the  state  executive  committee  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  has  become  particularly  active  in  meeting  a  growing 
desire  on  the  part  of  community  leagues  for  singing.  A  music 
director  was  engaged  last  year  who  has  spent  his  time  in  or- 
.  ganizing  community  singing  and  in  training  song  leaders.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  by  some  such  means  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  which 
has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  non-musical  song  leader- 
ship which  grew  up  during  the  war  will  in  other  states  also 
make  proper  amends. 

The  Women's  Municipal  League  of  Boston  has  been  very 
successful  with  the  introduction  of  singing  in  its  Americaniza- 
tion classes.  Caroline  F.  Needham,  who  is  in  charge  of  this 
work,  finds  that  it  helps  the  teaching  of  English  to  foreign- 
born  women  and  is  a  feature  of  attraction  to  the  classes.  Al- 
most unpronounceable  are  the  names  of  many  members  of 
the  Peoples'  Liberty  Chorus  of  New  York,  a  fact  adduced 
by  the  directors  of  that  enterprise  to  show  that  there  is  no  bet- 
ter way  of  "  converting  this  polyglot  boarding  house  into  a 


unified,  harmonious  nation  "  than  to  bring  them  together  to 
sing.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  question  about  the  appre- 
ciation of  every  effort  to  encourage  music  among  the  foreign- 
born.  The  chorus  just  mentioned,  for  instance,  demands 
to  be  taught  music  of  the  highest  calibre  and,  in  addition  to 
general  singing  and  musical  instruction,  promotes  the  study 
of  part  and  choral  singing. 

Columbia  University  and  Cornell  College,  Iowa,  are  among 
other  educational  institutions  which  in  recent  months  have 
gone  far  to  develop  the  right  kind  of  song  leadership.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  there  is  still  too  much  insistence  on  the 
smile  as  an  essential  part  of  musical  production;  and  the  Sur- 
vey reader  knows  that  the  song  leader  when  he  says  "  smile  " 
means  an  audible  chuckle  if  not  guffaw.  A  well-known  teacher 
of  song  leaders  is  quoted  as  saying: 

Almost  any  one  with  a  tolerably  good  voice,  a  strong  sense  of 
rhythm  and  a  real  smile  can  develop  into  a  successful  community 
song  leader. 

Against  this  sentiment  and  misstatement  of  fact  one  cannot 
protest  too  strongly.  Arthur  Farwell  in  an  article  in  the 
National  Municipal  Review  says: 

The  man  who  finds  a  new  joy  in  singing  weekly  with  a  "  com- 
munity chorus"  will  seldom  give  more  attention  than  he  did  before 
to  the  study  of  music  as  an  art.  He  simply  finds  joy  in  expressing 
himself,  where  before  he  had  no  opportunity  for  expression.     .     .     . 

The  community  music  movement  as  a  whole  we  find  taking  its 
point  of  departure  in  a  past  aristocratic  condition  of  musical  art, 
passing  into  a  mass  of  democratic  musical  activities  having  little 
purpose  beyond  carrying  that  same  musical  art  out  to  more  of  the 
people,  and  at  last,  in  its  most  widely  accepted  form,  merging  upon 
the  spiritual  movements  of  life.  What  this  evolution  means  to  the 
nation  can  scarcely  be  realized  at  this  early  period.  The  awakened 
men  and  women  of  today  who  are  interested  in  these  matters  must 
thread  their  way  through  the  course  of  the  evolution  and  seek  to 
find  the  place  where  evolution  is  met  by  revelation.  That  is  the 
way  in  which  the  awakened  soul  deals  with  the  evolution  of  human 
life,  and  the  problem  here  is  no  different.  The  great  potential 
message  of  music  to  mankind  is  not  yet  understood.  We  must  first 
engage  in  bringing  music  to  all  mankind,  learning  quickly  the  best 
ways.  Not  until  we  have  found  our  way  to  the  spreading  of  this 
spiritual  feast  freely  before  all,  will  the  greater  reasons  for  doing 
so  become  manifest.  We  are  moving  rapidly  to  the  goal,  and  are 
not  far  from  revelations  of  the  meaning  of  music  to  man  beyond 
any  which  the  past  has  known. 

San  Francisco  Dance  Halls 

A  RULING  which  seems  ideally  fitted  to  meet  the  social 
problem  of  the  commercial  dance  hall  was  adopted  early 
in  the  war  by  the  police  commissioner  of  San  Francisco  when 
he  ordered  that  every  proprietor  of  a  public  dance  hall  must 
put  a  woman  supervisor  in  the  hall  and  pay  her  a  salary  of 
$75  a  month,  the  supervisors  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
chief  supervisor,  to  be  sworn  in  as  special  officers,  and  to  re- 
port daily  to  the  police  department.  The  initiative  in  this 
matter  came  from  the  Girls'  Advisory  Council  of  the  San 
Francisco  Center  of  the  California  Civic  League,  after  much 
public  discussion  due  to  the  great  influx  of  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors and  at  a  time  when  some  guardians  of  public  morality 
wanted  to  have  all  public  dance  halls  closed  altogether.  The 
council  itself  appoints  and  pays  the  salary  of  the  chief  super- 
visor authorized  by  the  police  order. 

This  plan,  the  council  reports,  has  worked  very  well.  It 
is  put  forward  as  alternative  or  supplementary  to  the  crea- 
tion of  municipal  dance  halls,  a  scheme  widely  advocated  by 
social  workers.  The  municipal  dance  hall,  unless  under 
quite  unusually  efficient  management,  is  subject  to  many  of 
the  same  dangers  as  beset  the  private  onej.it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  the  attendance  of  undesirable  persons,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  dance  hall  under  municipal  auspices  in  itself  attracts 
young  people — and  gains  the  permisssion  of  their  guardians 
— who  would  not  dream  of  going  to  a  commercial  dance. 
Of  the  results  of  the  San  Francisco  plan,  the  council  says: 

Supervision  has  not  yet  achieved  the  maximum  results  in  San 
Francisco,  but  the  surface  indications  and  manner  of  the  dance 
halls  have  been  revolutionized  and  many  of  the  undercurrents  di- 
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rected  and  controlled.  In  the  "closed"  hall  the  age  of  the  girls 
employed  to  dance  (no  other  women  are  admitted  in  these  halls) 
has  been  raised  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  years,  and  in  the 
"  open  "  halls,  where  any  one  may  go,  minor  girls  are  not  admitted 
unchaperoned.  Violations  of  these  rules  are  bound  to  occur,  but 
the  majority  of  the  very  young  girls  are  thus  kept  under  some  sort 
of  protective  influence. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  personnel  of  staff  that  today  the  women 
supervisors  in  the  established  halls  have  broken  down  the  initial 
antagonisms,  reserves  and  petty  persecutions  of  some  of  the  proprie- 
tors and  are  working  without  friction.  The  proprietors  of  the 
toughest  halls  say  that  the  presence  of  one  woman  supervisor  makes 
for  better  order  than  half  a  dozen  "  bouncers "  can  command. 
Miracles  of  friendship  have  been  worked  with  the  boys  and  girls 
who  troop  nightly  through  these  dance  halls,  each  hall  with  its  own 
levels  and  standards.  These  miracles  are  not  accomplished  in  the 
halls,  for  though  the  paid  duty  of  the  supervisor  ends  there,  she 
spends  her  days  in  volunteer  service,  answering  the  demands  the 
girls  make  upon  her  time,  energy  and  judgment. 

Incidentally,  the  connection  of  this  work  with  the  Girls' 
Advisory  Council  has  made  possible  an  interlinking  of  pro- 
tective activities  which  range  from  employment  office  and  hos- 
pital social  service  to  the  establishment  of  a  special  club. 
Girls  who  frequented  public  dances  to  escape  loneliness  or 
dreary  home  surroundings  have  become  surrounded  with  help- 
ful associations  and  secured  the  priceless  boon  of  friendship. 

Cooperative  Vacationing 

SEVERAL  decades  ago  T.  A.  Leonard,  a  minister  in  a 
typical  English  industrial  parish,  viewing  with  dismay  the 
unprofitable  way  in  which  the  great  majority  of  young  men 
and  women  frittered  away  their  year's  savings  in  a  brief  vaca- 
tion week  of  riotous  spending  at  the  seaside,  conceived  the  idea 
of  properly  guided  holiday-making  as  an  important  project  of 
social  service.  He  interested  a  number  of  persons  and,  far 
more  significant  as  events  showed,  succeeded  in  inspiring  a 
sufficient  number  of  working  people  with  the  idea  of  working 
out  among  themselves  better  and  more  enjoyable  vacation  pro- 
grams to  start  a  new  movement.  After  a  few  years,  he  had 
to  give  all  his  time  to  the  enterprise;  a  few  years  more,  and 
it  had  become  nation-wide,  then  international  both  in  con- 
stituency and  operation.  Today  two  large  national  organi- 
zations, the  Holiday  Fellowship,  Ltd.,  and  the  Cooperative 
Holidays  Association,  conduct  between  them  twenty-two  cen- 
ters, on  a  cooperative  membership  basis,  drawing  their  clien- 
tele mainly  from  the  industrial  centers  and  giving  it  the  choice 
of  spending  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks  amid  the  finest 
scenery  of  the  British  Isles.  Centers  on  continental  Europe 
of  which  there  were  several  before  the  war  are  likely  soon  to 
be  reestablished  also,  since  they  were  very  popular  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Fellowship  at  least,  carried  out  a  distinct  part  of 
the  program  which  aims  at  the  establishment  of  personal  in- 
ternational ties  of  friendship  as  well  as  fellowship  at  home. 

At  each  of  the  centers,  trained  hostesses  and  leaders  are  in 
charge,  usually  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  social  workers  and 
the  teaching  profession,  and  the  costs  are  kept  down  by  a 
simple  regime  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  visitors.  There 
is  a  full  and  continuous  program  of  excursions,  some  of  them 
obligatory  upon  those  who  come  to  the  centers.  In  order  to 
permit  a  meeting  of  men  and  women  of  all  classes,  different 
accommodations  are  usually  provided  at  the  same  center, 
ranging  from  single  rooms  in  the  substantial  mansion  which 
forms  the  nucleus  of  a  group  of  buildings  to  camping  with 
others  in  wooden  shacks.  There  are  also  free  holidays  main- 
tained by  voluntary  contributions  for  those  unable  to  afford 
even  the  most  moderate  charges.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Fellowship  this  year  announces  that  owing  to  the  general 
good  state  of  employment  and  prosperity  of  the  working 
classes,  the  free  fund  will  be  used  to  assist  members  and  asso- 
ciates not  previously  eligible  who  are  in  reduced  circumstances. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  in  a  short  statement  the  spirit  of 
this  movement,  or  the  extraordinary  success  it  has  already 
had  in  revolutionizing  the  holiday  habits  of  far  larger 
groups  than  those  it  reaches  directly.    Appreciation  of  music, 


poetry,  and  of  natural  beauty  and  an  almost  religious  sense  of 
fellowship  have  been  cultivated  and  find  manifold  expression. 
Individual  members  extend  the  movement  in  ever  new  direc- 
tions. Thus  one  of  them,  living  in  a  seaside  town,  has  on  her 
own  initiative  compiled  notes  on  excursions,  to  help  those  who 
go  there  for  their  vacations,  to  find  a  greater  variety  of 
pleasures  than  can  be  obtained  by  staying  on  the  beach  with 
its  cheap  amusements.  In  London  and  other  cities,  groups  of 
members  have  formed  walking  clubs  which  explore  the  Tural 
surroundings.  There  has  been  a  distinct  reform  in  dress  for 
vacationing,  making  for  greater  simplicity,  utility  and  bright- 
ness. In  all  the  larger  cities  there  are  reunions  and  other 
meetings  during  the  winter  months,  and  the  interest  of  the 
members  in  the  financial  and  administrative  affairs  of  the  two 
organizations  is  very  active.  One  of  them  maintains  a 
monthly  magazine,  Comradeship. 


Expert  Advice 


TWO  pamphlets  of  Community  Service,  Inc.,  deserve  brief 
though  somewhat  belated  mention:  Comrades  in  Play, 
which  deals  with  leisure  time  activities  which  young  men  and 
women  can  enjoy  together  and  Community  Recreation,  which 
contains  suggestions  for  recreation  boards,  superintendents  of 
recreation  and  community  recreation  workers  on  problems  of 
management.  The  former  is  addressed  more  particularly  to 
municipal  recreation  workers  and,  from  a  discussion  of  the 
social  value  of  play  to  an  excellent  bibliography  of  books,  en- 
tertainments and  plays,  is  throughout  practical  and  helpful  to 
the  professional  play  leader.  In  fact,  it  summarizes  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  wartime  recreational  organization  and  in- 
dicates, among  other  things,  how  a  community  may  perma- 
nently extend  the  hospitality  of  its  individual  homes  by  com- 
mon provision  of  opportunities  for  friendship  and  enjoyment. 
The  planning  of  municipal  recreation  facilities  so  as  to  link 
its  various  elements  into  a  satisfactory,  all-the-year-round 
scheme,  may  be  said  to  be  the  principal  theme  of  the  second 
pamphlet.  The  individual  playground  or  festival  program 
here  is  seen  in  a  wider  setting  of  community  housekeeping. 
The  task,  in  fact,  is  that  of  including  the  particular  item  of 
expenditure  and  care  in  a  general  budget  and  of  so  modify- 
ing or  developing  it  as  to  create  a  "  system  "  of  recreation 
really  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  people.  We  do 
not  by  any  means  agree  with  every  one  of  the  suggestions 
made  (such,  for  instance,  as  the  demand  for  "  colored  "  play- 
grounds) ;  but  the  suggestions  taken  as  a  whole  carry  unusual 
weight  because  they  are  based  upon  a  large  volume  of  experi- 
ence. 

Play  and  Citizenship 

THE  Bohemian  Sokol,  like  the  German  Turnverein,  has 
long  been  not  only  a  national  institution  but  a  means  of 
keeping  alive  the  national  spirit  among  those  living  in  foreign 
lands.  It  was  to  be  foreseen  that  it  would  play  its  part  in 
cementing  the  human  links  of  the  new  Czechoslovak  republic. 
The  motive  of  the  Czechoslovak  government,  however,  under 
the  wise  leadership  of  Mazaryk,  in  the  establishment  of  new 
national  institutions  is  not  exclusively  racial.  This  interesting 
point  is  illustrated  by  an  agreement  recently  entered  into  be- 
tween the  government  and  American  social  agencies  for  the 
training  of  some  six  hundred  Czech  playground  leaders,  the 
establishment  of  two  model  playgrounds  on  the  American  plan 
— as  first  conducted  in  California  at  the  beginning  of  the  play- 
ground movement  in  this  country — and  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  school  for  the  training  of  men  and  women  in  play 
leadership.  In  this  movement  one  may  welcome  a  further  ex- 
tension of  what  C.  M.  Goethe  calls  the  "  exporting  of  the 
American  playground  "  and  hails  as  the  permeation  of  the 
world  with  the  democratic  ideals  which  underlie  that  move- 
ment. The  Czechoslovak  enterprise  is  to  be  partially  financed 
by  the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
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EDUCATION  AND  CHILD  WELFARE 


Conducted  by 
WINTHROP  D.  LANE 


Licensing  Stage  Children 

AT  the  Hudson  Theater,  New  York,  December  5,  1911, 
Owen  R.  Love  joy,  general  secretary  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  in  discussion  with  Augustus  Thomas,  Agnes 
Repplier  and  Jane  Addams,  said  in  part:  "  If  some  plan  could 
be  devised  that  would  entirely  eliminate  95  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren today  employed  on  the  stage  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinue the  employment  of  the  other  5  per  cent  under  restrictions 
that  would  guarantee  the  protection  of  their  health,  educa- 
tion and  morals,  I  should  consider  that  the  problem  of  child 
labor  on  the  stage  had  practically  disappeared."  (Employ- 
ment of  Children  on  the  Stage:  Owen  R.  Lovejoy.  Pam- 
phlet No.  180,  Nat.  Child  Labor  Committee.)  Although 
Mr.  Lovejoy  was  rather  pessimistic  regarding  the  possibility  of 
any  such  regulation,  here  is  an  outline  of  the  method  pur- 
sued by  Judge  Jacob  Kanzler,  judge  of  the  Court  of  Domes- 
tic Relations  of  Portland,  Ore.,  an  experiment  on  trial, 
regarding  which  thus  far  no  evidence  has  been  presented  to 
show  that  it  is  not  a  sane  and  practicable  method,  one  that 
thoroughly  safeguards  the  welfare  of  the  children. 

When  we  attempted  to  obtain  information  about  the  licens- 
ing of  children  to  perform  in  theaters  in  other  communities — 
49  cities  with  populations  of  100,000  or  over  were  written 
to — the  replies  grouped  themselves  in  three  divisions : 

a.  Communities    that    unqualifiedly    prohibit    the    employment    of 

children  under  14  years  of  age  on  the  stage. 

b.  Communities  that  have  a  stringent  licensing  system  which  either 

is  not  enforced  at  all,  or  if  enforced,  the  prosecution  is  largely 
camouflage ;   and 

c.  Communities  that  are  floundering  about  with  no  clear-cut  policy 

or  procedure  in  this  matter. 

The  courts  of  the  West  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  point 
where  they  can  enforce  the  practice  of  the  first  group.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  the  regulations  herewith  presented, 
illustrative  of  the  handling  of  this  problem  by  Judge  Kanzler 
will  be  of  value  to  communities  indicated  in  groups  b  and  c. 

The  specific  value  of  these  regulations  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  objective,  that  they  automatically  eliminate  and  make 


impossible  certain  flagrant  abuses,  and  what  is  of  far  greater 
importance,  they  indicate  that  by  later  gradual  additions  of 
new  requirements  we  shall  approach  in  a  more  practical  fash- 
ion the  ideal  for  which  we  are  striving,  namely,  the  conserva- 
tion of  childhood. 

There  is  a  statistical  aspect  to  our  contribution  that  should 
not  be  overlooked.  If  we  toss  one  penny  the  chance  of  a  head 
appearing  is  one  out  of  two.  But  if  we  toss  fifteen  pennies  the 
chance  of  all  the  heads  appearing  at  one  toss  is  only  one  out 
of  32,768.  In  other  words,  by  increasing  the  number  of  con- 
ditions or  "  hurdles  "  which  a  child  has  to  pass  in  order  to 
receive  a  license  we  decrease,  in  far  greater  proportion,  the 
possibility  of  his  being  "  passed  "  by  the  court.  Thus,  a  child 
who  fails  to  meet  just  one  of  the  conditions,  no  matter  how 
superior  in  other  capacities,  automatically  fails  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  court  to  be  exhibited  in  a  theater. 

It  should  be  stated  that  these  regulations  have  received  the 
approval  and  indorsement  of  the  Portland  public  school  au- 
thorities, the  state  child  labor  commission  and  the  Portland 
Theatrical  Managers'  Association.  Copies  of  the  blank  may 
be  secured  by  addressing  the  court. 

The  blank  which  is  filed  requesting  a  theater  permit  for  a 
child  contains  the  following  items:  Name  of  child,  sex,  stage 
name,  date  of  birth,  age,  evidence  of  age,  place  of  birth,  per- 
manent residence,  residence  while  in  Portland,  school  grade 
reached,  name  of  parents  or  guardian,  character  of  employ- 
ment (singing,  dancing,  etc.),  hour  of  appearance  on  stage, 
length  of  time  on  stage  each  performance,  number  of  perform- 
ances, name  of  play,  character  of  performance,  place  of  em- 
ployment, time,  date  of  performance,  number  of  matinee  and 
evening  appearances. 

The  above  method  has  now  been  in  force  for  about  six 
months.  During  this  period  applications  for  exhibiting  chil- 
dren have  been  reduced  about  half,  and  questionable  cases 
are  not  being  presented  to  us.  The  check  seems  to  function 
automatically  without  misunderstanding  «or  friction. 

S.  C.  Kohs. 


REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  LICENSING  OF  CHILDREN 

TO  PERFORM  IN  THEATERS 


1.  No  child  is  to  be  employed  during  school  hours  (except 
Wednesday,  between  2  and  5  p.  m.),  unless  it  is  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  child  is  receiving  proper 
school  instruction  to  the  amount  of  at  least  25  hours  per 
week. 

2.  No  child  under  12  will  be  permitted  to  appear  on  the 
stage.  (Exceptions  will  be  made  only  when  in  the  judgment 
of  the  court  this  appearance  will  not  violate  the  sense  and 
spirit  of  these  regulations.) 

3.  In  case  of  a  non-resident  child,  no  permit  will  be  issued 
unless  the  child  is  accompanied  by  a  parent  or  guardian 
duly  designated  in  writing  and  attested  before  a  notary 
public  by  the  child's  parents  or  guardian. 

4.  Children  will  be  prohibited  taking  part  in  any  act 
which  is  obscene,  indecent  or  immoral,  or  dangerous  to  life 
or  limb  of  such  child. 

5.  As  a  result  of  a  mental  test  made  by  this  court,  without 
charge,  the  child  must  show  at  least  average  normal  or 
superior  intelligence. 

6.  As  a  result  of  pedagogical  tests  made  by  this  court, 
without  charge,  the  child  must  be  at  least  at  grade  for  his 
age,  or  accelerated  pedagogically. 

7.  As   a   result   of   a   physical    examination   by  the  court 


physician  (a  woman  for  girls  or  a  man  for  boys),  without 
charge,  there  must  be  a  clear  indication  that  the  child  is 
of  normal  or  of  superior  physical  development  and  is  not 
laboring  under  any  physical  handicap. 

8.  At  least  forty-eight  hours'  notice  must  be  given  the 
court  before  a  license  is  issued. 

9.  In  case  of  refusal  to  license,  a  written  notice  of  reasons 
therefor  may  be  requested  by  the  applicant. 

10.  No  charge  whatever  shall  be  made  for  issuing  licenses. 

11.  Any  citizen  of  the  county  may  apply  for  a  revocation 
of  any  permit  issued.  Hearing  must  be  held  within  24  hours, 
at  which  the  interests  of  the  theater  manager,  the  child  and 
the  complainant  shall,  be  represented. 

12.  No  feebleminded,  idiotic,  deformed  or  crippled  child 
may  be  exhibited. 

13.  Before  a  permit  may  be  issued  evidence  must  be  pre- 
sented by  the  applicant  that  the  child  is  receiving  proper 
intellectual  and  moral  instruction. 

14.  In  all  cases,  the  parent,  guardian,  or  legal  custodian, 
must  apply  for  the  permit  in  company  with  the  child. 

15.  The  conditions  of  the  employment  must  not  be  detri- 
mental to  the  health,  strength,  education  or  the  ethical  de- 
velopment of  the  child. 
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A  Community  Newspaper 

AT  Pippapass,  Ky.,  there  is  published  an  unusual  lit- 
tle newspaper  called  The  Beacon  Light  of  Knott 
County.  As  the  head,  reproduced  on  this  page,  shows,  the 
people  of  this  county  have  banded  themselves  together  to  se- 
cure "  better  homes,  better  communities,  better  schools."  The 
newspaper,  printed  on  brown  paper  about  letterhead  size  and 
having  eight  pages,  is  the  only  one  in  the  county.  The 
county  has  not  an  inch  of  railroad.  It  is  a  district  wholly 
of  Americans,  not  a  foreigner  being  registered  among  its  14,- 
000  inhabitants.  The  paper  reaches  every  householder,  being 
published  by  students  in  the  vocational  high  school,  which 
the  Knott  County  Community  Improvement  Association  helps 
the  county  to  maintain.  Affiliated  with  this  association  are 
several  community  centers;  others  are  being  built  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  county  board  of  education  and  the  people 
of  the  community  each  contribute  $1,500  for  every  centei. 

From  the  latest  number  of  The  Beacon  Light  of  Knott 
County  we  learn  that  Miss  Bonnie  Franklin,  who  has  been 
receiving  library  training  in  Baltimore,  has  been  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Library  Department.  Four  high  school  teachers 
are  coming  into  Knott  county  to  teach  academic  subjects,  but 
at  the  Mount  Holyoke  public  school  "  the  academic  subjects 
are  taught  by  Elijah  Owens,  whom  the  Caney  Creek  Com- 
munity Center  is  pleased  to  credit  with  doing  far  better  work 
than  outside  teachers  who  have  had  the  theoretical  training 
but  not  the  practical  experience  in  the  mountain  needs."  We 
learn  also  that  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Linville  Amburgey  from 
Lexington  have  been  visiting  their  mother  at  Spider  and  have 
gone  on  to  Virginia  where  Mr.  Amburgey  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion," and  that  "  Melvin  Combs  has  a  fine  baby  boy  at  his 
home."  Each  school  has  a  reporter  for  the  paper  and  Grace 
Amburgey  of  Red  Fox,  reporter  for  the  school  in  Division  2, 
Sub-division  7,  won  the  ten-dollar  prize  for  the  "  number  of 
items  sent,  the  regularity  of  sending  and  the  clearness  with 
which  the  news  was  given."  The  children  of  Knott  county 
have  saved  $641.72  and  put  it  in  the  Community  Bank  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  which  was  increased  by  10  per  cent  by  the 
K.  C.  C.  I.  A.  The  names  of  the  editors  are  John  Caudill, 
Mrs.  A.  S.  G.  Lloyd,  Elizabeth  Stacy,  MacDonal  Slone  and 
Keen  Watson. 

Rhode  Island  as  a  Father 

4<T  S  Rhode  Island  a  Thoughtful  Father  to  its  Little  Chil- 
A  dren?"  is  the  question  asked  on  the  cover  of  a  small 
booklet  recently  issued  by  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  of 
the  Rhode  Island  State  Board  of  Health.  The  booklet  is  de- 
scribed as  "  the  first  of  a  series  of  publications  regarding  cer- 
tain things  which  Rhode  Island  is  doing,  and  ought  to  do,  to 
safeguard  the  health  of  its  children ;"  it  has  been  issued  "  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  to  Rhode  Island  homes  a  knowledge 
of  this  phase  of  child  welfare  work."  Concerning  its  own 
question  the  booklet  says: 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  wholly  satisfactory.     In  some 


of  its  provisions,  Rhode  Island  is  a  kindly  father.  In  others,  it  is 
strangely  negligent. 

In  the  wake  of  the  war  lies  a  trail  of  problems,  national  as  well 
as  international.  Their  solution  is  unknown.  Their  final  outcome 
no  one  can  predict.     Of  one  thing  only  are  we  certain. 

The  future  of  this  country — possibly  its  existence  as  a  nation — 
depends  upon  the  care,  or  lack  of  care,  which  is  given  to  the  present 
generation  of  young  Americans. 

To  quote  only  a  few  paragraphs  further : 

When  a  new  citizen  is  born  to  us,  the  state  at  once  attends  to  two 
matters  of  importance — first,  that  the  child's  eyesight  may  not  be 
impaired  from  lack  of  proper  care;  and  secondly,  that  the  child  shall 
be  officially  registered  and  received  to  citizenship.  The  State  Board 
of  Health  provides  the  silver  nitrate  to  be  dropped  in  the  baby's 
eyes,  as  a  preventive  to  blindness,  and  the  state  law  makes  this 
preventive  measure  the  duty  of  the  physician,  midwife,  or  nurse. 
But  the  law  does  not  require  the  birth  to  be  registered  promptly 
enough  to  aid  the  agencies  in  preventing  infant  mortality. 

The  little  children,  who  for  one  reason  or  another  are  boarded 
in  homes  other  than  those  of  relatives  or  legal  guardians,  are  given 
fatherly  supervision  by  the  state  in  the  licensing  and  inspecting  of 
boarding  homes  for  infants.  According  to  the  framing  of  the  law, 
this  supervision  does  not  extend  to  such  philanthropic  homes  as 
have  been  incorporated.  Doubtless,  these  homes  by  their  very  nature 
are  well  run  and  in  them,  undoubtedly,  everything  possible  is  being 
done  for  the  welfare  of  the  little  children  committed  to  their  care. 
It  is  evident  that  the  state  feels  justified  in  taking  this  for  granted 
and  thinks  it  quite  unnecessary  to  make  sure  that  this  is  so. 

Only  the  slightest  protection  is  afforded  the  unborn  children  who, 
from  disregard  on  the  part  of  the  state,  may  come  into  the  world 
mentally  deficient  The  chapter  of  Marriage  Laws  makes  only  a 
feeble  attempt  to  safeguard  the  child,  and  state,  against  this  handi- 
cap. In  laws  apparently  contemporary  with  Moses,  it  is  provided 
that  no  man  shall  be  permitted  to  marry  his  "  mother,"  his  "  grand- 
mother," his  "  son's  daughter,"  his  "  father's  sister,"  or  similar  rela- 
tives. But  aside  from  persons  in  the  care  of  institutions,  nothing  is 
done  to  prevent  marriage  or  procreation  by  persons  who  in  them- 
selves are  feebleminded! 

However,  if  when  a  child  is  born,  it  prove  to  be  an  imbecile,  then 
it  may  be  accepted  by  the  state  as  a  beneficiary  and  assigned  to  a 
suitable  institution  or  school — provided  that,  as  art  the  present  time, 
our  state  school  is  not  already  overcrowded.  And  if,  in  spite  of 
precautions  after  birth,  a  little  child  should  lose  its  sight,  mainten- 
ance and  education  are  provided  by  the  state,  if  such  aid  is  necessary. 

Thus  does  the  state  aim  to  prevent  the  afflictions  from  becoming 
so  heavy  a  drain  upon  the  family  income  that  its  standards  of  home 
life  may  be  lowered  and  its  members  a  possible  future  public  charge. 
It  hats  not  as  yet  taken  measures  to  prevent  the  cause  of  the  affliction. 
Rhode  Island  laws  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  persons 
who  are  feebleminded  or  of  persons  who  have  a  venereal  disease. 


THE  boy  with  the  freckled  face  and  turned-up  nose  kept 
his  cap  on  after  he  had.  taken  his  seat  in  school  one  morn- 
ing. The  teacher's  eyes  soon  made  him  uncomfortable, 
however,  and  he  whisked  it  off.  A  few  moments  before  recess 
the  cap  was  back  on  his  head.  "  Gentlemen  do  not  wear  their 
caps  indoors,"  said  Mrs.  Jacobson,  the  teacher;  the  carp  came 
off  immediately.  Its  fascination  could  not  be  dispelled,  how- 
ever, for  it  appeared  again  just  before  the  noon  dismissal,  just 
after  reassembling  and  again  before  afternoon  recess.  Each 
time  it  disappeared  in  response  to  admonition.  Finally,  the 
boy  could  stand  this  process  no  longer.  A  half-hour  before 
time  to  go  home  in  the  afternoon  he  said  to  the  teacher: 
"  Please,  Mrs.  Jacobson,  may  I  put  my  cap  on  now  ?  I'm 
training  my  pompadour." 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Conducted  by 
EDWARD  T.  DEFINE 


Doctors  and  Health  Insurance 

THAT  part  of  the  medical  profession  which  is  hostile  to 
health  insurance  is  very  badly  served  by  some  of  its  spokes- 
men. If  they  are  to  be  accepted  as  representative  of  present 
day  physicians  it  would  seem  as  if  the  falling  off  among  them 
might  be  compared  to  that  which  Hamlet  noticed  between 
his  mother's  husbands.  The  former  King,  his  own  father,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  a  pretty  good  king  as  kings  went  in 
Denmark  in  those  days. 

Physicians  are  proverbially  gentlemen.  They  are  public 
spirited.  They  are  the  first  servants  of  humanity,  responsible 
to  their  conscience  and  amenable  to  the  high  ethics  of  their  pro- 
fession. They  are  law-abiding  and  respecting.  They  do  not 
work  for  filthy  lucre,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  preserving  life 
and  safeguarding  health.    They  are  the  very  salt  of  the  earth. 

But  in  the  new  counterfeit  presentment  which  their  self- 
appointed  artists  have  drawn  for  us,  they  are  none  of  these 
things.  They  have  gone  into  politics,  not  to  secure  pure  milk, 
better  housing,  or  an  efficient  health  department,  as  it  is  their 
noble  tradition  to  have  done  so  often;  but  to  defeat  excellent 
members  of  the  legislature  for  having  voted  for  health  insur- 
ance. They  are  after  power,  not  in  order  to  serve,  but  in 
order  to  protect  their  pocket  books.  Like  Britons,  they  never, 
never  will  be  slaves. 

If  the  state  enacts  laws  providing  for  the  distribution  of 
the  costs  of  sickness — although  this  is  an  economic  and  not  a 
medical  question  at  all — they  will  refuse  to  practice  medicine. 
They  do  not  have  to  care  for  the  sick — no,  sir!  they  will  go 
into  business  or  practice  law.  Better  still,  they  will  go  into 
politics  now  and  defeat  every  candidate  even  of  their  own 
party  who  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with  extending  the 
insurance  principle  to  sickness. 

They  don't  believe  in  workmen's  compensation  either. 
They  were  fooled  that  time,  but  never  again!  What  does  it 
matter  to  this  degenerate  type  of  physician  that  sickness  is  the 
chief  cause  of  poverty?  What  does  it  matter  that  industry  is 
creating  a  sickness  disability  every  day,  for  which  it  does  not 
provide  financially?  Not  workingmen  but  business  men  and 
investors  are  the  better  paying  clients.  Therefore  let  us  be- 
come the  tools  of  exploiting  employers;  and  try  to  persuade 
workingmen  that  they  are  better  off  in  a  chaotic,  anarchistic, 
individualistic  practice  of  medicine  than  in  one  which  is  organ- 
ized, socialized  and  modernized.  Let  us  insinuate  that  these 
pestiferous  intermeddlers  have  a  sinister  motive.  They  are 
probably  chiropractors  or  osteopaths  in  disguise.  At  any  rate 
there  is  a  "  nigger  in  the  wood  pile  "  some  where.  They  may 
mean  well  but  probably  not:  probably  they  are  crooks — these 
paid  agents  of  the  quartet  lettered  conspiracy.  If  there  is  any 
meeting  which  is  favorably  impressed  by  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  health  insurance  it  is  because  the  meeting  is  packed — 
even  if  this  reflects  on  reputable  citizens. 

This  is  not  our  caricature.  It  is  that  which  the  medical 
profession  are  allowing  physicians  presumably  in  good  stand- 
ing not  a  thousand  miles  from  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  to  draw  of  present  day  physicians. 

It  is  time  for  plain  speech.  Are  the  doctors  concerned 
about  the  present  unsatisfactory  conditions  or  not?  Are  they 
concerned  that  thousands  of  the  sick  poor  do  not  get  the  care 
which  they  should  have;  that  the  majority  of  patients  get 
attention  later  in  the  course  of  their  disease  than  is  desirable 
for  effective  treatment;  that  a  very  large  number  cannot  for 
lack  of  means  carry  out  the  treatment  which  the  doctor  pre- 
scribes or  would  prescribe  if  he  thought  it  were  of  any  use; 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  accident  whether  a  patient  falls  into  com- 
petent hands  or  not;  that  nursing  is  wholly  inadequate;  that 
hospital  and  sanatorium  care  is  not  available  for  a  very  large 


proportion  of  those  who  need  them?  If  doctors  are  concerned 
about  these  things,  are  they  content  that  their  own  charitable 
service  shall  salve  their  conscience  rather  than  some  compre- 
hensive plan  of  dealing  with  the  cost  of  medical,  surgical,  ma- 
ternity and  nursing  care  shall  be  devised  and  put  into  opera- 
tion? If  physicians  object  to  compulsory  insurance,  are  they 
ready  for  state  medicine  as  an  alternative? 

What  concerns  us  is  to  know  whether  doctors  conceive  that 
the  obstructive,  dog-in-the-manger,  pettifogging  tactics  by 
which  health  insurance  is  now  opposed  in  their  name  will  add 
to  the  esteem  in  which  the  medical  profession  is  held  or  that 
it  is  compatible  with  their  dignity  and  traditions. 

When  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Ivins  case 
made  an  absurd  decision  which  was  immediately  over-ruled  in 
the  only  way  possible — by  a  constitutional  amendment — a  blow 
was  inflicted  on  public  confidence  in  the  courts  from  which 
they  have  not  yet  recovered.  By  such  an  unfortunate  incident 
— unfortunate  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  desire 
public  confidence  in  the  courts  —  was  the  inauguration  of 
workmen's  compensation  heralded. 

It  will  be  unfortunate  again  if  by  stupid,  narrow,  selfish, 
and  unworthy  leadership,  the  medical  profession,  instead  of 
guiding  and  leading  the  next  step  in  social  insurance,  puts  itself 
similarly  on  record  as  indifferent  to  the  costs  of  sickness  in  our 
modern  industrial  communities  and  supremely  concerned  about 
fees,  the  attainment  of  financial  privilege  and  an  autocratic 
independence  as  the  treasured  goal  of  successful  medical 
practice. 

There  are  ample  grounds  for  differences  of  opinion  about 
any  particular  plan  of  health  insurance.  This  ebullition  of 
gratuitous  advice  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  their  merits.  E.  T.  D. 

Dentistry  in  an  Ambulance 

\X7TTH  a  Ford  car,  a  self-starter  and  shock  absorber, 
»  *  Shelby  county,  Tenn.,  has  set  out  to  look  after  its 
children's  teeth.  Some  time  ago  the  County  Tuberculosis 
Society,  with  headquarters  at  Memphis,  determined  to  show 
the  public  that  dental  hygiene  is  one  of  the  means  of  fighting 
tuberculosis.  They  began  negotiations  to  purchase  one  of  the 
government  dental  ambulances.  None  being  available,  how- 
ever, they  decided  to  build  their  own.  A  local  firm  built  a 
body  for  the  Ford  chassis  of  vehisote  panels  with  frame  work 
of  ash  and  oak  lined  with  metal. 

The  car  has  eleven  windows  that  let  down  into  the  body, 
transomes  for  ventilation  and  two  doors.  Running  water  is 
supplied  from  a  tank  in  the  back  of  the  car  and  the  lights  and 
power  for  the  engine  from  a  storage  battery  placed  under  the 
car.  The  inside  is  painted  white  and  the  outside  a  pig-skin 
color  trimmed  in  brown  with  the  words  Shelby  County  Tuber- 
culosis Society  in  gold  letters  and  the  tuberculosis  red  cross  at 
the  end  and  on  the  sides.  The  total  cost  of  building,  equip- 
ment and  first  supplies  was  $3,300.  A  full  time  dentist  was 
engaged  for  $i,8oo  with  an  assistant  at  $1,200.  The  funds 
were  supplied  through  the  society's  Christmas  campaign. 

The  opening  of  the  clinic  was  at  Treadwell  school,  where 
dentists,  invited  by  the  society  to  participate  each  gave  half  a 
day  and  for  two  weeks  the  children  clamored  for  a  place  in 
the  dental  chair.  During  this  time  60  children  were  cared  for; 
41  had  their  teeth  cleaned;  33  had  extractions;  17,  amalgam 
fillings;  8,  synthetic  fillings;  5,  cement  fillings,  3  were  re- 
ferred to  the  city  clinic  with  notes  for  orthodontia  and  2  to 
the  city  doctors  for  special  treatment.  Nominal  charges  were 
made  to  those  who  could  pay  anything,  three  days  were  given 
over  to  those  who  could  pay  nothing  and  a  total  of  $8.15  was 
collected  for  two  weeks. 

On  June   16  the  regular  dentist  of  the  society  began  his 
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work.  Application  blanks  have  been  sent  to  all  the  schools 
in  the  county  for  the  children  who  desire  treatment  to  fill  out. 
The  ambulance  will  remain  at  one  school  until  all  the  children 
have  been  treated.  Tooth-brush  drills  are  given  by  the  assist- 
ant dentist  and  each  child  is  given  printed  instructions  on  the 
care  of  the  teeth.  Laura  G.  Neblett. 

Minneapolis   Agencies   Federate 

ALL  the  volunteer  public  health  agencies  of  Minneapolis, 
and  the  social  agencies  whose  activities  touch  upon  pub- 
lic health,  have  effected  a  federation  and  will  seek  incorpora- 
tion as  the  Hennepin  County  Public  Health  Association.  Agen- 
cies composing  the  federation  are  the  Hennepin  County  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  the  Hennepin  County  Medical  Society,  the 
Infant  Welfare  Society,  the  Central  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies, the  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  the  committee  on  nursing 
activities  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  public 
hea'th  committee  of  the  Civic  and  Commerce  Association,  and 
the  Minneapolis  District  Dental  Society. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  federation  is  so  to  correlate  all 
phases  of  voluntary  public  health  work  that  a  unified  program 
can  be  carried  on  efficiently  without  duplication  of  effort  and 
expenditure.  The  member  organizations  retain  their  individual- 
ity and  their  own  particular  functions  in  promoting  community 
health,  except  in  certain  cases  where  a  rearrangement  of  work 
will  be  made  to  eliminate  overlapping.  It  is  expected  that 
this  cooperative  effort  will  result  in  closer  cooperation  with 
official  health  agencies  and  in  a  general  broadening  and  in- 
tensifying of  public  health  activities. 

The  establishment  of  a  health  center,  where  all  public  health 
agencies  of  the  county  and  city,  both  official  and  private,  may 
be  housed  together,  is  one  of  the  ends  sought  in  federation. 
Other  projects  include  public  education  in  the  cure  and  pre- 
vention of  cancer  and  in  oral  hygiene,  the  promotion  ox  open- 
air  schools  and  the  establishment  of  free  dental  and  nutri- 
tional clinics. 

A  central  Administrative  Board,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives from  each  member  organization  and  certain  ex-officio 
members,  has  general  supervision  of  the  activities  of  each 
agency.  In  addition,  the  association  as  a  unit  may  undertake 
or  delegate  the  administration  of  health  projects  not  coming 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  constituent  organizations. 

Ival  McPeak. 

Health  Information  for  New  York 

THE  Public  Health  Information  Bureau  launched  last 
spring  by  the  New  York  County  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  now  functioned  four  months.  Put  before  the 
public  by  means  of  letters  sent  to  public  health  organizations, 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  settlements,  schools  and  trade  asso- 
ciations, news  stories  in  the  various  Red  Cross  organs,  in  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  News  and  American  Social 
Hygiene  Bulletin,  advertisements  weekly  in  the  New  York 
Times,  and  through  the  distribution  of  16,882  cards  describing 
the  bureau  in  schools  and  department  stores,  the  fruits  of  its 
advertising  are  now  showing  up  in  requests  for  information. 
Questions  have  come  about  equally  from  individuals  and  organ- 
izations. They  have  covered  a  wide  range  of  subiects:  occu- 
pational therapy;  nutritional  work  for  children;  he  cost  of 
equipping  and  operating  a  model  dental  clinic  for  one  year; 
how  to  handle  a  group  of  boys  engaged  in  vicious  practices. 

The  bureau  has  made  necessary  the  organization  of  a  public 
health  library,  which  contains  about  1,200  pamphlets  and 
leaflets,  and  reports  from  175  health  organizations.  In  addi- 
tion to  using  these  leaflets  for  reference,  the  bureau  has  been 
distributing  many  of  them,  thus  giving  further  publicity  to  the 
public  health  organizations  cooperating  with  the  department. 

A  directory  of  public  health  agencies  giving  names,  addresses 
and  telephone  numbers  of  the  seventy-five  public  health 
agencies  definitely  operating  in  New  York  county,  has  been 
compiled,    designed    for   the   convenience  of   the   experienced 


social  worker  and  distributed  through  the  medium  of  the  set- 
tlements, neighborhood  houses  and  health  agencies.  The  map 
of  health  centers  of  Manhattan  reproduced  on  page  528  has 
been  prepared  and  widely  distributed  throughout  the  city. 
Mailing  lists  have  been  made  up  for  the  use  of  public 
health  agencies.  These  lists  include  public  officials,  schools, 
clergymen,  managers  and  directors  of  public  health  agencies 
and  employers  interested  in  health  work  or  having  health 
service.  These  groups  and  others  may  be  reached  by  applying 
to  the  department  for  the  list  desired.  A  beginning  has  been 
made  on  special  lists  of  individuals  interested  in  some  particu- 
lar type  of  health  promotion. 

As  a  further  service  in  spreading  health  information,  a 
speakers'  bureau  designed  to  be  a  clearing  house  for  health 
talks  has  been  organized.  It  has  filled  engagements  for  schools, 
settlement  houses  and  clubs  and  other  organizations  and  a 
part  of  its  activity  has  been  the  formulation  of  a  series  of  lec- 
ture topics  to  present  to  groups  asking  for  speakers  on  health 
subjects. 

Shoes 

i  6  TV  /TEN  do  not  walk  on  pegs — why  should  women?"  in- 

1.VX  quires  the  Health  Committee  of  the  Central  Young 

Women's  Christian  Association  of  Cincinnati.     And  then — 

perhaps   to   make   believe 


This? 


This? 


r^%. 


of  course 

it  s  only 

a 

matter 

of 

personal  preference 

but— 


they  are  not  answering  the 
query — they  follow  it  on 
the  same  side  of  the  buff 
dodger  printed  effectively 
in  dark  blue  ink,  with  an- 
other question,  "  Do  you 
buy  Shoes  to  fit  someone's 
eyes  or  your  own  feet?  " 

Turning  the  dodger,  the 
back  reveals  more  answers 
in  the  form  of  questions 
with  the  accompanying  il- 
lustrations showing  not 
only  the  "  without "  but 
the  "  within  "  of  the  shoe — 
an  effect  calculated  to  bring 
almost  any  girl  to  think  for 
a  moment  at  least  what  the 
answer  to  tired  feet  might 
be  in  her  particular  case. 
The  dodgers  are  having  a 
wide  distribution  and  are 
part  of  a  Health  for  Girls 
campaign  in  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  the 
public  schools  and  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Federation  of 
the  city  are  cooperating 
with  the  Health  Commit- 
tee   of    the    association    in    public  education  for  health. 

Health  Gains  in  Winston-Salem 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C,  a  city  of  45,000  population 
of  which  20,000  are  colored,  has  produced  telling  re- 
sults through  the  work  of  its  Health  Department  during  the 
last  year.  Dr.  R.  L.  Carlton,  city  health  officer,  in  the  de- 
partment's third  annual  report  recently  issued,  sums  up  the  ad- 
vances and  points  out  the  gains  yet  to  be  made: 

The  death  rate  was  materially  lowered  as  a  whole,  marked  saving 
warsi  seen  in  typhoid  incidence  and  deaths.  This  is  true  also  of 
diphtheria  and  also  of  tuberculosis.  A  great  gain  is  seen  in  the 
condition  of  babies,  especially  as  regards  infant  mortality  in  the 
summer  months. 

The  establishment  of  various  clinics  for  tuberculosis  and  venereal 
diseases,  and  baby  health  stations  has  been  a  great  step  forward. 

(Continued  on  page  530) 
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Health  Map  of  Manhattan 

PREPARED  by 

DEPARTMENT  of  HEALTH  SERVICE 
NEW  YORK  COUNTY  CHAPTER 

AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 

119  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


FOR  INFORMATION  ON 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  MATTERS 
AD3RESS  TOIS  DEPARTMENT 


A  DISTINGUISHING  feature  of  the  above  map  of  the  health  resources 
y§  of  Manhattan,  published  by  the  Health  Service  Department  of  New 
York  County  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross,  is  the  use  of  color  in  the 
various  kinds  of  symbols  indicating  types  of  institutions  where  health  activities 
are  carried  on.  While  the  shape  of  the  symbol  denotes  the  particular  type  of 
the  institution,  whether  hospital,  clinic,  or  baby  welfare  station,  the  color  used 
in  the  symbol  represents  the  type  of  activity  involved. 

Bellevue  Hospital  is,  perhaps,  the  best  example  of  this  method  of  presenta- 
tion. The  hospital  symbol  of  two  concentric  circles  is  divided  into  twelve  dif- 
ferently colored  segments — the  list  of  activities  which  have  been  selected  for  rep- 
resentation in  any  one  institution — indicating  that  Bellevue  cares  for  cancer 
cases,  general  and  heart  cases,  contagious  and  venereal  cases,  tuberculosis,  eye, 
ear,  nose,  throat  and  speech  defects,  nutritional  conditions,  child  and  infant  wel- 


FOLLOW'   THE  CO  \ 

fare,  welfare  of  women,  skin  trouble, 
neurological  cases.  Thus  through  the  I 
ties  in  Manhattan  can  quickly  be  folio  I 
Light  green  denoting  dental  activities  I 
river,  in  the  triangle  denoting  dental  I 
the  rhomboidal  shape  indicating  a  setti  ■ 
The  types  of  institution  chosen  fc  | 
saries,  or  clinics,  maternity  centers,  bal 
borhood  associations  which  maintain  hi 
quarters,  and  health  centers.  Only  ti 
Service  Department  of  the  County  C. 
activities  of  a  given  community,  have 
centers.      Private    hospitals,    emergent 
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iopedic  conditions,  and  mental  and 
<f  color  the  extent  of  certain  facili- 
he  length  and  breadth  of  the  island, 
ppear  from  the  Battery  to  Harlem 
t,  in  a  segment  of  a  hospital,  or  in 

map  are  eight,  and  include  dispen- 

are  stations,  settlements  and  neigh- 

ztivities,  nursing  associations'  head- 

nters  which  seemed  to  the  Health 

I  to  be  coordinating  all  the  health 

I  indicated    on    the    map    as    health 

'ief    stations,    convalescent    homes, 


foundling  asylums,  homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  homes  for  incurables 
are  not  represented  on  the  map,  nor  are  nutritional,  cardiac  and  tuberculosis 
"  classes  "  in  public  schools  and  settlements.  In  the  case  of  general  hospitals  for 
women  or  children,  the  main  activity  has  been  considered  to  be  that  of  "  wel- 
fare for  women  "  or  "  infant  welfare  "  rather  than  general,  and  has  been  so  indi- 
cated. Activities  of  a  clinic  or  a  dispensary  connected  with  a  hospital  are  shown 
in  the  hospital  symbol. 

The  map,  in  both  black  and  white  and  colors,  has  been  reduced  to  handy 
office  size,  twenty  by  thirty-eight  inches,  for  distributing  among  public  health 
and  social  agencies  in  New  York  city,  while  a  large  master  map  in  the  chapter 
headquarters  is  being  kept  up  to  date  by  the  addition  of  new  clinics  and  health 
stations  as  fast  as  they  are  developed  and  reported. 

To  the  left  center  is  the  new  seal  of  the  bureau. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH 

[Continued  from  page  527] 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  public  health  nurses  has  been  of 
immense  value. 

The  improvement  in  school  medical  inspection,  Modern  Health 
Crusaders,  etc.,  have  been  of  great  educational  value  to  say  nothing 
of  the  large  number  of  children  who  have  had  corrective  work  done. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  public  has  been  one  of  increasing 
friendly  interest,   appreciation   and  cooperation. 

While  the  above  mentioned  improvements  and  advancements  have 
been  noted  there  are  still  numerous  additions  to  the  department  and 
its  various  divisions  which  for  the  sake  of  the  general  health  and 
welfare  of  the  public  should  be  made  possible  and  are  recommended 
in  brief  as  follows: 

1.  The  remedying  of  the  housing  conditions — a  housing  commis- 
sion or  organization  with  necessary  authority  to  control  type  of  con- 
struction of  houses,  sanitation,  etc. 

2.  An  increase  in  hospital  facilities,  the  need  of  which  is  daily 
more  urgent,  especially  maternity  wards,  baby  wards  and  detention 
and  contagious  disease  wards. 

3.  The  rearrangement  and  enlargement  of  quarters  for  the  health 
department. 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  detention  home,  especially  for  the  man- 
agement and  care  of  female  patients  and  of  boys  with  venereal 
infections. 

5.  A  complete  revision  of  all  ordinances  and  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  sanitation  and  public  health,  making  a  "  sanitary  code." 

6.  The  establishment  of  one  or  more  central  markets  for  the  more 
convenient  and  more  sanitary  handling  of  farm  produce. 

7.  The  provision  by  the  city  of  public  comfort  stations. 

8.  The  employment  of  additional  sanitary  inspectors. 

9.  The  employment  of  an  additional  veterinarian  to  do  dairy  in- 
spection work  including  tubercular  testing  of  cattle. 

10.  The  employment  of  additional  public  health  nurses,  white 
and  colored,  a  very  vital  need. 

11.  Making  possible  the  establishment  of  a  dental  clinic  for  school 
children  of  at  least  six  months  duration — the  country  doing  like- 
wise, thereby  employing  a  dentist  for  full  time. 

12.  The  establishment  of  open  air  classes  in  at  least  a  part  of  the 
schools,  white  and  colored. 

13.  The  establishment  of  mental  classes  in  the  schools. 

Oregon's  Citizen  Survey 

THAT  the  Oregon'  legislature  may  have  facts  on  which 
to  base  future  legislation  for  handicapped  individuals  a 
census-survey  of  mental  defect,  delinquency  and  dependency  is 
being  carried  on  by  the  citizens  through  the  initiative  of  the 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO  EMPLOY  AN 
INDUSTRIAL  NURSE  ? 

Yes : — Because : — 

1.  She  gives  first  aid  in  case  of  injury,  thereby  prevent- 

ing infection  and  shortening  the  period  of  disability. 

2.  She    cares    for    minor    ailments,    thereby    enabling    the 

employees  to  continue  work. 

3.  She    is   on    the    alert   to   prevent   the    introduction    and 

spread    of    contagious    diseases    through    the    plant. 

4.  She   prevents  illness  by  giving  instruction   in  ways  of 

keeping  well. 

5.  She    advises    regarding   the   correction   of   physical    de- 

fects. 

6.  She   teaches   the   common    rules   of   hygiene    and    sani- 

tation and  ADVOCATES  suitable  precautions  in 
dangerous    trades    and    operations. 

7.  She  visits   and   arranges   for  the  care  of  those   absent 

because  of  illness,  thereby  making  possible  an 
earlier  return  to  work.  She  helps  and  advises_  in 
case  of  family  illness  or  trouble,  thereby  relieving 
the  mind  of  the  worried  employee  and  enabling 
him   to   give    his    undivided    attention   to    his    work. 

8.  She  is  at  all  times  the  friend  and  co-worker  of  the  em- 

ployees and  interprets  to  them  the  plans  of  the 
employer   for   industrial    betterment. 


F, 


ROM  a  leaflet  distributed  by  the  National  Organization 
for  Public  Health  Nursing  which  organized  an  Indus- 
trial Nursing  Section  at  its  recent  conference  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Employers  as  well  as  nurses  and  the  interested  public  are 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  section  which  plans  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  the  problems  of  the  industrial  nurse  and  to 
provide  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  such  problems. 


University  of  Oregon  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  The  aim  is  to  determine  the 
environment  best  suited  to  the  particular  difficulties  of  these 
persons  and  to  protect  the  state  from  their  incapacity. 

Educators,  physicians,  clergymen,  lawyers  and  other  pro- 
fessional classes  of  Oregon,  as  well  as  public  officials  and  officers 
of  special  groups  having  to  do  with  the  problems  concerned 
are  cooperating  with  Dr.  Chester  L.  Carlisle  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  who  is  acting  as  director  of  the 
survey.  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  citizens  cooperating  with 
the  survey  as  "  special  voluntary  assistants  "  in  response  to  a 
certificate  issued  to  them  requesting  them  to  act,  are  teachers 
in  the  public  school  system.  After  three  months  activity  the 
survey  has  at  the  request  of  these  voluntary  assistants  issued 
over  forty  thousand  cards  on  which  to  record  data  for  the 
study.  The  director  says  of  the  undertaking:  "  It  is  a  state 
wide  referendum  upon  the  subject  of  mental  hygiene  by  the 
citizens  best  qualified  to  speak."  All  of  the  workers  in  this 
survey  are  volunteers;  all  are  citizens  especially  interested  in 
improving  community  conditions.  The  data  secured  will  be 
standardized  and  corrected  by  means  of  intensive  researches 
concerning  certain  problems,  which  will  be  made  by  especially 
trained  investigators.  Special  investigations  will  be  made  of 
the  problems  of  the  retarded  pupil  in  school,  of  the  delinquent 
individual  in  institutions  and  of  the  dependent,  both  in  insti- 
tutions and  in  the  communities. 

Why  Babies  Die 

THE  "  summer  peak  "  of  infant  deaths  is  now  beginning. 
The  conditions  responsible  for  this  "  peak  "  are  described 
in  a  series  of  studies  of  infant  mortality  made  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  in  six  in- 
dustrial cities. 

In  Manchester,  N.  H.,  more  babies  died  from  gastrointes- 
tinal diseases  than  from  any  other  cause,  the  rate  being  63  per 
1,000  babies  born  alive.  In  August  more  deaths  occurred  from 
these  diseases  than  occurred  in  any  other  month  from  all  causes 
combined.  Two-thirds  of  the  babies  in  Manchester  were  born 
to  foreign-born  mothers,  two-fifths  to  mothers  who  could  not 
speak  English,  over  one-sixth  to  illiterate  mothers.  Nearly 
half  of  them  were  in  families  where  the  father's  earnings 
totaled  less  than  $650  a  year,  and  over  two-fifths  were  to 
mothers  who  were  gainfully  employed  during  the  year  follow- 
ing the  baby's  birth.  Mothers  who  worked  away  from  home 
were  in  most  cases  obliged  to  wean  their  babies,  and  did  not 
understand  the  importance  of  care  and  cleanliness  in  giving 
artificial  food.  Only  seldom  did  a  mother  report  that  she 
modified  the  baby's  milk. 

In  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  where  similar  conditions  prevailed,  the  infant  mortality 
rates  for  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  were  32,  41  and  48, 
respectively. 

In  Saginaw,  Mich.,  and  Brockton,  Mass.,  where  the  pro- 
portion of  foreign-born,  illiterate  and  gainfully  employed 
mothers  was  comparatively  low,  and  incomes  more  nearly 
adequate,  artificial  feeding  when  resorted  to  was  more  scien- 
tific. The  infant  mortality  rates  from  gastro-intestinal  diseases 
were  only  8  and  12,  respectively. 

These  reports  emphasize  the  importance  of  family  income  and 
better  domestic  and  municipal  sanitation.  But  they  indicate 
also  the  need  of  teaching  mothers  how  to  take  care  of  babies. 
The  lowest  rates  for  each  one  of  these  cities  were  for  breast- 
fed children,  so  that  mothers  should  be  taught  first  of  all  to 
nurse  their  babies.  But,  as  several  of  the  reports  point  out, 
the  difference  in  rates  for  the  artificially  fed  of  different  na- 
tionality and  economic  groups  is  almost  as  striking  as  the  dif- 
ference in  rates  between  the  breast  and  the  artificially  fed,  due 
to  the  care,  or  lack  of  care,  used  in  preparing  the  food.  The 
bureau  points  to  these  figures  and  facts  as  a  reason  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  more  baby  health  centers,  systems  of  visiting 
nurses,  and  other  educational  work  in  industrial  districts. 
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The  Amalgamated  Injunction 

THE  decision  of  Judge  A.  J.  Rodenbeck  in  the  injunction 
suit  brought  by  Michaels,  Stern  and  Company  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  against  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  [see  the  Survey  for  June  26,  page  428]  brings  up 
extraordinarily  important  industrial  questions.  Judge  Rod- 
enbeck granted  a  permanent  injunction  against  the  Amalga- 
mated. He  announced  that  damages  would  be  assessed.  In 
reaching  this  conclusion  his  line  of  reasoning  was  extremely 
interesting.  In  effect  he  ruled  that  the  strike  conducted  by 
the  clothing  makers  was  illegal  because  of  the  use  of  violence 
or  of  "  its  equivalent."  He  criticised  the  union  also  in  his 
ruling  that  a  monopoly  was  sought  in  the  Rochester  market. 
Judge  Rodenbeck 's  elaboration  of  his  theory  of  the  equival- 
ence of  violence  has  elements  of  novelty.  The  principal  facts 
in  the  controversy  are  that  last  summer  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  perfected  an  arrangement  with  the  prin- 
cipal clothing  manufacturers  of  Rochester.  This  compact 
was  similar  to  that  which  had  been  first  tried  out  in  the  shops 
of  Hart  Schaffner  and  Marx  in  Chicago,  and  which  later 
was  extended  to  the  Chicago,  the  New  York,  the  Baltimore 
and  other  clothing  markets.  By  virtue  of  these  agreements, 
the  clothing  union  and  the  manufacturers  have  set  up  com- 
mittees which  legislate  on  industrial  matters  and  which  also 
judicially  decide  controversies  between  employers  and  work- 
ers. Michaels,  Stern  and  Company  remained  outside  the 
agreement  in  Rochester  and  last  August  a  strike  was 
brought  about  in  the  shops  of  that  concern.  A  few  weeks 
later  a  temporary  injunction  was  granted  against  the  ufion. 
The  present  proceedings  grew  out  of  that  litigation  and,  as 
indicated,  the  firm  has  obtained  from  Judge  Rodenbeck  a 
permanent  injunction.  The  question  at  issue  concerned  the 
legality  of  the  strike. 

In  his  opinion  Judge  Rodenbeck  held  that  the  Amal- 
gamated had  the  right  to  endeavor  to  organize  the  factories 
provided  no  frauds,  threats,  intimidation,  violence  or  other 
coercive  or  unlawful  measures  were  employed.  In  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  use  of  any  unlawful  methods  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  strike,  Judge  Rodenbeck  pointed  out 
that  twenty-nine  arrests  were  made  by  the  Rochester  police. 
He  did  not  say  how  many  of  the  persons  arrested  were 
actually  found  guilty.  Beyond  this  statement  and  his  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  numerous  policemen  the  reality  of  the 
violence  charged  is  apparently  taken  for  granted.     He  says: 

The  case  turns  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  force  or 
what  is  equivalent  to  force  was  employed  by  the  defendant  to  secure 
this  recognition.  If  no  threats,  intimidation,  fraud,  violence  or  other 
coercive  measures  were  employed,  the  defendants  are  not  liable  for 
they  were  within  their  rights  in  seeking  to  compel  recognition  by 
calling  a  strike.  But  the  record  shows  that  such  means  were  em- 
ployed. The  method  of  picketing  involved  threats  and  intimidation. 
Picketing  may  be  lawful  or  unlawful.  The  legitimate  purpose  of  it 
is  to  inform  the  strikers  and  their  union  as  to  what  is  going  on  at  the 
plants.  When  it  unnecessarily  goes  beyond  this  and  is  conducted  with 
the  design  and  has  the  effect  of  intimidating  those  who  may  desire 
to  remain  at  work  or  seek  employment,  it  infringes  upon  human  free- 
dom and  liberty  of  action.  The  right  to  work  is  protected  by  the 
law  as  well  as  the  right  to  quit  work.  Whatever  number  of  pickets 
was  necessary  to  secure  the  reasonable  and  lawful  purpose  of  the 
union  is  sanctioned  by  law.  But  where  the  number  is  swelled  to 
five  hundred  or  six  hundred  and  at  times  to  a  thousand  made  up 
in  part  of  workers  from  their  factories,  the  unnecessary  and  unlawful 
)  purpose  to  intimidate  by  numbers  is  apparent.  Intimidation  may 
(  consist  in  numbers  alone  without  any  actual  violence. 

In  this  last  sentence,  "  intimidation  may  consist  in 
numbers  alone  without  any  actual  violence,"  is  to  be  found 
the  novelty  of  the  argument  used  by  Judge  Rodenbeck. 
Again  and  again  the  expression  "  the  use  of  force  or  its 
equivalent "  recurs.  Few  reasonable  people  defend  the  use 
of  force  or  violence  on  any  side  of  an  industrial  controversy. 


Civilization  has  been  built  up  as  men  have  learned  ways  of 
settling  their  differences  of  opinion  without  resort  to  physical 
combat.  When,  however,  the  legal  theory  that  mere  numbers 
may  be  the  equivalent  of  force  begins  to  be  built  up,  the  time 
has  come  when  legislation  concerning  picketing  ought  to  be 
much  more  explicit  than  it  now  is.  If  the  use  of  a  certain 
number  of  pickets  is  to  be  deemed  legal  and  if  the  use  of  a 
larger  number  is  to  constitute  intimidation,  regardless  of  the 
activity  or  passivity  of  the  men  and  women  on  the  picket 
line,  some  test,  susceptible  of  clear  interpretation,  ought  to  be 
available.  For  the  line  between  the  number  considered 
proper  and  the  larger  number  ruled  to  be  menacing  is  now 
vague  and  confusing  to  a  degree.  As  the  situation  exists  the 
implicit  violence  which  a  crowd  might  suggest  is  a  matter 
to  be  determined  largely  by  temperament.  Surely,  with  en- 
tire respect  for  the  judiciary,  one  may  hope  to  see  a  more 
objective  criterion  set  up  by  the  law-making  bodies. 

This  is  particularly  true  because  of  the  corollaries  which 
follow  from  any  general  application  of  the  rule  that  mere 
numbers  may  constitute  intimidation.  Coercion  is  unlawful 
in  electioneering,  as  it  is  in  the  conduct  of  a  strike.  Political 
parties  and  candidates  are,  however,  clearly  informed  by  the 
law  in  most  states  concerning  the  representation  which  they 
may  have  at  the  voting  places.  A  hundred  watchers  at  the 
polls  might  be  deemed  a  menacing  mob.  The  legislators 
have  properly  taken  that  fact  into  consideration  and  hav«^^ 
specified  precise  numbers.  The  same  method  should  be  ap-^| 
plied  to  the  industrial  question  of  picketing. 

In  another  respect  Judge  Rodenbeck's  decision  brings  to 
the  surface  significant  questions.  In  part,  at  any  rate,  the 
court  was  displeased  with  the  union  because  it  seemed  to 
seek  a  monopoly.  "  Monopolies  and  exclusive  privileges  are 
alike  condemned  whether  accomplished  by  combinations  of 
labor  or  of  capital"  he  said  and  continued:  "The  law  is 
opposed  to  all  monopolies  whether  of  labor  or  of  capital 
as  experience  has  taught  mankind  that  an  economic  or  in- 
dustrial despotism  has  no  more  consideration  for  the  general 
good  than  a  political  despotism  and  is  an  undue  barrier  to 
the  exercise  of  personal  liberty  and  freedom  of  action,  the 
development  of  industries  and  competition  in  life."  The 
monopoly  which  the  Amalgamated  sought  was  the  right  to 
deal  jointly  with  all  the  manufacturers  of  Rochester.  Op- 
position to  monopoly  has  been  a  historic  American  principle. 
This  fear  of  monopolistic  power  reached  climaxes  during  the 
administration  of  President  Andrew  Jackson  and  during  the 
seventies  and  eighties.  It  culminated  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has,  however,  ruled  in  more  than  one  case  that 
monopoly  was  not  in  itself  necessarily  an  evil.  The  effects 
of  the  particular  monopoly  upon  the  public  have  made  the 
tests  which  lately  courts  have  been  accustomed  to  apply. 
Corporations  which  undoubtedly  possessed  monopolistic  pow- 
ers have  been  allowed  to  continue  because  in  the  judgment  of 
the  presiding  jurists  the  total  effects  of  the  monopoly  were 
beneficial  to  the  public.  For  a  long  time,  however,  courts — 
as  congresses — were  unwilling  to  make  the  distinction  be- 
tween good  and  bad  monopolies.  Judge  Rodenbeck  is  there- 
fore following  a  well  trodden  path  when  he  expresses  disap- 
proval of  any  form  of  monopoly.  The  extraordinary  aspect 
of  his  argument  relative  to  the  alleged  desire  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  to  obtain  a  monopolistic  position 
in  the  Rochester  market  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  which  he 
seemed  to  expect  the  union  to  make  of  that  privilege.  At  the 
outset  he  says: 

The  plaintiffs  were  compelled,  of  course,  by  the  necessities  of  the 
labor  market  to  meet  the  competition  as  to  labor  of  other  clothing 
manufacturers  but  it  could  outbid  them  and  this  might  put  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  in  the  uncomfortable  position  of  not 
securing  for  its  members  conditions  enjoyed  by  the  non-union  work- 
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ers  in  the  plaintiffs  factories.  The  only  relief  open  to  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  was  to  bring  the  plaintiff's  fac- 
tories under  the  control  of  their  organization. 

In  other  words,  the  monopolistic  power  which  Judge  Roden- 
beck  held  that  the  union  was  seeking,  according  to  his  own 
argument  would  be  used  to  stabilize  and  standardize  wages 
and  to  prevent  competitive  wage  increases.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  business  leaders  who  regard  the  stabilization  of  wages 
as  a  public  evil.  Yet  that  was  the  chief  result  which  it  ap- 
peared might  come  from  the  successes  of  the  Amalgamated. 

Such  in  its  salient  features  is  the  nature  of  the  argument 
which  underlies  this  decision.  The  important  fact  is,  of  course, 
that  in  the  United  States  law-making  bodies  have  been 
singularly  reluctant  to  accommodate  the  statutes  to  the  facts 
of  industrial  development.  Great  Britain,  by  a  long  series  of 
parliamentary  acts  beginning  in  1824  and  not  yet  complete, 
has  so  clarified  the  law  applicable  to  trade  unions  that  organ- 
ized labor  knows  clearly  what  are  its  rights.  In  the  United 
States  that  is  not  true.  Our  economic  theories  have  been  con- 
fused and  our  economic  legislation  has  mirrored  that  confusion. 
The  Rochester  case  will  naturally  be  carried  to  the  higher 
and  perhaps  to  the  highest  court.  A  Tuling  from  the  ultimate 
judges  is  desirable  but,  even  more,  there  is  an  urgent  necessity 
for  Congress  and  for  the  legislatures  to  define  the  bounds 
within  which  industrial  controversies  may  be  carried  on.  In 
the  absence  of  laws  the  rules  of  law  courts  will  continue  to 
determine  the  economic  destiny  of  the  nation.      W.  L.  C. 

Motion  Pictures  for  Labor 

TO  present  labor's  viewpoint  on  the  screen,  and  so  to 
utilize  in  labor's  behalf  some  of  the  tremendous  prop- 
aganda value  of  the  motion  picture,  the  Labor  Film  Service 
has  been  organized  as  a  corporation  in  New  York  state.  The 
venture  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Central  Federated  Union, 
representing  500,000  workers  of  New  York  city. 

First  on  the  program  of  the  service  is  the  production  of 
films  telling  the  stories  of  various  trade  unions  and  other 
organizations,  such  as  the  Nonpartizan  League,  and  show- 
ing the  benefits  which  they  have  obtained  for  their  members. 
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THE   EMBLEM    OF   THE   LABOR    FILM    SERVICE. 


These  films  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  organizations  described. 

News  pictures  will  be  an  important  feature  of  the  service. 
In  connection  with  a  strike,  for  example,  the  working  condi- 
tions and  the  homes  of  the  strikers  and  experiences  on  the 
picket  line  will  be  depicted.  A  camera  man  will  be  sent  to 
Asia,  to  bring  back,  instead  of  the  oriental  street  scenes,  tem- 
ples and  mountain  views  of  the  conventional  travel  film,  pic- 
tures of  the  working  life  of  the  people.  Pictures  represent- 
ing the  workers'  side  of  the  uprisings  in  India  and  the  indus- 
trial life  of  the  Japanese  will  be  especially  sought  for. 

As  feature  plays,  the  service  hopes  to  present  the  works 
of  many  important  writers  whose  social  messages  have  not 
yet  been  delivered  on  the  screen.  Negotiations  are  under 
way  for  securing  the  American  rights  of  Zola's  "Travail." 
Efforts  are  also  being  made  to  obtain  film  versions  of  Haupt- 
mann's  "  The  Weavers  "  and  of  the  plays  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw.     Short  comedies  in  a  satiric  vein  are  also  planned. 

To  get  the  pictures  before  the  public  labor  and  liberal 
forums  throughout  the  country  will  be  utilized  as  well  as 
theaters  rented  by  trade  unions  and  theaters  cooperatively 
owned  by  trade  unionists,  such  as  that  now  projected  in 
Seattle. 

The  Closed  Shop1 

BACK  of  the  demand  for  the  closed  shop  there  are  thirty  or 
forty  years  of  history.  The  workingman  knows  what  his 
condition  was  prior  to  the  closed  shop.  He  knows  that  he 
could  not  possibly  have  attained  his  present  standing  without 
the  closed  shop. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  I  worked  as  a  typesetter  on  a  daily 
newspaper.  We  went  to  work  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  worked  until  about  five  o'clock;  then  we  went  to  work 
again  in  the  evening  at  about  seven  o'clock  and  worked  until 
half-past  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning — about  eleven 
or  twelve  hours  a  day,  generally  seven  days  a  week.  In  the 
course  of  that  week  I  was  able  to  earn  as  high  as  twenty-one 
dollars.  The  average  in  the  office  was  about  fifteen  dollars  a 
week.  There  were  a  few  swifts  who  could  earn  more  than 
twenty-one  dollars. 

Twelve  hours  a  day  for  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  a  week — 
this  was  the  prevailing  wage  for  printers  thirty-five  to  forty 
years  ago.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  there  came  a  great 
improvement  in  typesetting — the  invention  of  the  linotype. 
There  was  a  great  disturbance  in  the  printing  craft — it  was 
thought  that  possibly  women  would  come  in  to  take  the  places 
of  the  men.  But  it  was  arranged  between  the  union  and  the 
publishers'  association  that  the  old  printers  who  had  been  set- 
ting type  by  hand  should  have  the  first  opportunity  to  learn  the 
linotype ;  that  there  should  be  set  up  a  certain  standard  of  effi- 
ciency ;  that  they  should  have  a  certain  number  of  months  dur- 
ing which  they  might  attain  that  standard  of  efficiency;  and, 
most  important  of  all,  the  hours  of  labor  were  reduced  from 
eleven  and  twelve  to  seven  and  eight.  Afternoon  work  was 
cut  out  and  there  was  only  night  work,  and  gradually  the 
wages  rose  much  higher  than  they  had  been  before  for  the 
twelve-hour  day.  The  efficiency  of  the  linotype  was  so  great 
that  one  man  could  turn  out  five  times  as  much  work  as  he 
could  formerly  by  hand.  The  introduction  of  the  eight-hour 
day  instead  of  the  twelve-hour  day,  the  increase  of  wages,  the 
prevention  of  substitution  of  woman  and  child  labor  for  skilled  j 
mechanics;  this  is  what  the  closed  shop  has  done  for  the  print-  ' 
ing  trade. 

Now  compare  with  this  the  experience  in  another  great  in- 
dustry that  has  been  revolutionized  by  machinery,  in  order  to 
see  still  more  clearly  how  the  working  man  feels  about  the 
closed  shop. 

Down  to  1892  the  iron  and  steel  industry  was  practically' 
a  closed  shop  industry.  In  1892  came  the  great  Homestead 
strike.  The  iron  and  steel  workers'  union  was  defeated.  The 
steel  companies  then  adopted  the  non-union  policy  and  with 

'This  and  the  two  following  items  are  extracts,  slightly  condensed, 
from  the  speech  of  John  R.  Commons,  before  the  convention  of  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Association  of  America  at  Chicago  on  May  21,  1920. 
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that  policy  they  adopted  the  twelve-hour  day  and  the  seven- 
day  week. 

Furthermore,  they  succeeded  in  introducing  the  greatest 
labor-saving  device  chat  has  ever  been  introduced  in  the  steel 
industry — the  continuous  process  by  which  the  metal  is  not 
cooled  off  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  blast  furnace  until  it 
ends  in  structural  shapes  and  iron  rails.  The  efficiency  of 
labor  was  enormously  increased  but  the  workingman  was  re- 
duced in  his  condition  to  a  twelve-hour  day  and  a  seven-day 
week,  on  which  he  is  kept,  to  a  large  extent,  to  the  present 
time.  That  is  what  the  open  shop  has  done  for  the  work- 
ingman in  the  steel  industry. 

The  closed  shop  is  an  evil,  but  we  have  not  a  choice  between 
an  evil  and  a  perfect  remedy.  What  is  the  alternative  before 
us?  If  we  start  in  with  an  open  shop  or  a  non-union  shop — I 
consider  the  two  identical — and  thus  are  enabled  to  destroy 
the  union  movement,  we  may  listen  to  the  promises  of  em- 
ployers who  say  that  they  will  pay  their  workmen  more  wages 
and  that  their  condition  will  be  better,  but  experience  teaches 
us  that  this  has  not  happened  under  the  open  shop  in  the  past. 
We  have  before  us  the  great  contrast  which  I  have  just  pre- 
sented. Surely,  we  are  safer  when  we  base  our  program  on 
experience  than  when  we  base  it  on  promises.  The  working- 
man  has  been  through  this  experience;  he  has  seen  the  results 
and  he  has  resorted  to  the  only  remedy  that  was  effective. 

The  closed  shop  policy  has  not  restricted  the  general  prog- 
ress of  the  nation.  We  must  remember  that  the  industry  of 
the  United  States  is  increasing  its  productiveness  every  year. 
Today  we  produce  four  times  as  much  per  capita  as  we  did 
one  hundred  years  ago.  There  is  four  times  as  much  to  divide. 
The  closed  shop  has  enabled  organized  labor  and  unorgan- 
ized laborers  to  share  the  progress  of  machinery  and  the  devel- 
opment of  our  civilization.  J.  R.  C. 

Union  Representation 

THE  collective  bargaining  controversy  is  narrowed  down, 
at  the  present  time,  to  the  question  of  whether  the  work- 
ingman, when  he  organizes  a  union,  shall  be  allowed  to  select 
his  own  representative  or  whether  he  shall  be  compelled  to 
select  as  his  representative  an  employe  of  the  corporation  for 
which  he  is  working. 

No  corporation  in  this  country  could  exist  if  it  were  com- 
pelled to  select  its  lawyers  from  amongst  a  list  of  people 
suggested  to  the  corporation  and  paid  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  No  corporation  could  live  if  it  had  to 
select  its  sales  managers  from  a  list  of  salesmen  paid  by  some 
other  corporation.  It  would  be  a  ludicrous  situation  for  a 
corporation  to  be  compelled  to  take  as  its  lawyers  and  sales- 
men the  employes  of  a  competing  corporation.  Yet  it  is 
proposed  that  labor  organizations  shall  be  recognized  and 
dealt  with,  but  that  they  shall  be  dealt  with  only  through 
representatives  selected  and  paid  by  the  corporation  with  which 
the  union  is  dealing. 

Such  an  evident  injustice  cannot  stand.  Either  the  union 
should  not  be  recognized  at  all,  not  dealt  with,  or  else  it 
should  not  be  treated  in  such  an  unequal  way.  The  question 
is  whether  capitalism  in_this  country  is  going  to  deal  with 
unionism  on  the  basis  of  allowing  unions  to  have  the  same 
rights  that  the  corporation  has,  or  on  the  basis  of  preventing 
them  from  having  similar  rights  of  representation.    J.  R.  C. 

The  Manager's  Opportunity 

IN  view  of  the  policy  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  of  the  American  trade  union  movement,  that  labor 
should  not  consider  itself  competent  to  manage  business,  that 
business  must  always  be  controlled  by  capitalists  and  by  skilled 
management,  so  much  the  more  important  becomes  the  duty, 
the  ability  and  the  opportunity  of  managers.  They  hold  the 
key  to  this  situation.    If  they  succeed  in  bringing  about  con- 


PROCTER  &  GAMBLE 
6  HOUR  FACTORIES 


Ivory  Soap 

Ivory  Soap  Flakes 

P.  &G.— The  White 

Naphtha  Soap 

Star  Soap 

Star  Naphtha 
Washing  Powder 

Crisco 


The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 
Profit  Sharing  Factories 

Cincinnati 
New  York       Kansas  City 
a     Hamilton.  Canada 


8  Hour  Day 

An  eight-hour  day  for  every  worker  is 
now  in  force  throughout  our  entire 
factory  organization. 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company  was 
among  the  first  of  the  leading  American 
industrial  concerns  to  adopt  this  plan. 

This  was  not  done  on  demand  of  the 
Employees,  but  the  plan  was  sub- 
mitted to  them  for  their  decision  and 
immediately  adopted  when  they  ex- 
pressed   themselves    in    favor    of   it. 


This  advertisement,  which  appeared  in  a  labor  paper, 
shows   that    a   veteran    advertiser   finds   it   worth   while 
to  make  use  of  favorable  labor  conditions  as  a  "selling 
point." 

ditions  in  capitalism  that  are  better  than  unionism  can  bring 
about,  then  they  protect  themselves  against  unionism.  If  they 
do  not  succeed,  then  we  can  expect  a  continuation  of  the  strug- 
gle of  unionism.  If  they  finally  defeat  the  unions  by  an  open 
shop  movement,  then  there  will  be  nothing  for  the  American 
workman  to  do  except  to  follow  European  workmen — So- 
cialistic,  Bolshevistic,    I.  W.   W.-istic. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  have  both  interests  working  to- 
gether, management  and  unionism,  the  successful  development 
of  the  future  will  be  that  management  will  take  its  lessons 
from  the  unions,  as  it  is  already  doing,  and  will  endeavor  to 
beat  them  to  it  and  provide  conditions  better  than  unionism 
can  provide.  J.  R.  C. 

Teaching  Cooperation 

MORE  significant,  perhaps,  than  the  daily  launching  of 
new  cooperative  enterprises,  such  as  the  cooperative 
clothing  factory  of  a  cutters'  union  in  New  York  city  and 
the  Cooperative  National  Bank  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  capitalized  at  $1,000,000,  is  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Rand  School  of  Social  Science  of  New  York  of 
a  department  of  instruction  dealing  solely  with  the  coopera- 
tive movement.  For  if  American  cooperators  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  body  of  knowledge  that  has  been  accumulated 
abroad  concerning  sound  principles  and  business  methods  in 
cooperation  they  may  be  spared  much  of  the  painful  and 
humiliating  process  of  experiment  and  mistakes,  and  a  reac- 
tion from  the  present  enthusiasm  for  cooperation  will  not  be 
likely. 

The  Rand  School  educational  work  is  endorsed  by  the  Co- 
operative League  of  America  and  by  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Association. .  The  courses  are  in  charge  of  A.  W.  Cal- 
houn, former  instructor  in  economics  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  who  has  lately  been  at  the  head  of  the  Tri-State 
Cooperative  Association  at  Pittsburgh.  The  work  will  con- 
sist of  lectures,  discussion,  and  observation  of  cooperative  ven- 
tures in  and  about  New  York  city,  supplemented  by  exten- 
sive reading.  During  the  term  from  July  19  to  July  31 
courses  will  be  offered  in  Cooperation  as  a  World  Movement, 
Scientific  Foundations  of  Cooperation  and  Management  of 
Cooperative  Stores. 
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FAMILY  WELFARE:  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 


Conducted  by 
EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 


Case  Work  and  Kiddy  Cars 

APPARENTLY  no  one  had  arrived  for  the  2:15  meet- 
ing. The  newly  elected  secretary  patiently  waited 
for  his  directors  in  the  reception  room  at  the  club.  Presently, 
with  a  shrill  whistle  and  beckoning  of  the  hand,  a  page  ap- 
proached to  announce  that  the  board  was  ready  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  newcomer,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  directors  had  been  in  session  for  half  an  hour 
or  more,  as  had  been  their  custom  in  the  past,  and  were  now 
ready  for  his  report. 

"  Have  we  ever  done  this  before?  "  queried  one  member  of 
the  board.  "  After  the  directors  accept  this  estimate  of  in- 
come and  expenditures,  what  does  it  involve  ?  "  asked  another. 
"  No,"  replied  the  general  secretary,  "  a  carefully  prepared 
budget  has  never  been  considered  in  the  past  but  increased 
expenditures  demand  increased  resources,  and  without  such 
an  estimate  the  board  is  blinded  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case." 
"  Better  all  take  out  more  insurance  if  the  board  is  respon- 
sible," suggested  the  director  and  after  debating  the  subject 
pro  and  con,  the  budget  was  tabled. 

The  busy  manufacturer  arrived  late,  and  hearing  only 
part  of  the  discussion,  insisted  that  there  was  no  need  for 
engaging  any  one  to  succeed  the  supervisor  of  case-work,  who 
had  resigned,  arguing  that  the  general  secretary  should  be 
expected  to  supervise  all  departments  of  work.  With  a  world- 
wide reputation  as  a  successful  manufacturer  of  kiddy  cars, 
suspenders  or  sewing  machines,  the  director  made  a  profound 
impression  on  the  other  members  of  the  board.  It  so  happened 
that  he  had  attended  but  few  meetings  since  elected  a  direc- 
tor two  years  before,  but  his  counsel  was  prized  as  practical 
and  business-like.  The  fact  that  the  successful  manufacturer 
knew  little  about  the  work  of  the  society  and  had  never  visited 
the  busy  office  to  catch  first-hand  the  type  of  service  rendered 
by  it  to  the  community,  was  forgotten;  and  so  to  the  varied 
tasks  of  selecting  a  staff,  raising  funds,  taking  part  in  com- 
munity programs,  and  developing  the  work  of  his  own  organ- 
ization, the  general  secretary  was,  by  vote  of  the  board,  given 
the  new  responsibility  of  supervising  case-work. 

The  secretary  closed  his  remarks  by  trying  to  enable  the 
directors  to  visualize  the  actual  tasks  before  his  society.  "  Pic- 
ture for  yourself  these  three  hundred  children  gathered  to- 
gether in  one  large  building.  See  these  thirty  babies  all  under 
two  years  of  age !  Isn't  it  fair  to  ask  for  at  least  one  trained 
nurse  to  look  after  the  health  of  these  little  ones?"  Silence! 
Next  came  a  report  on  finances.  "  Five  thousand  dollars  is 
needed  for  current  expenses  at  the  end  of  the  month."  Again 
a  pause,  but  this  time  only  for  a  moment  and  one  argument 
after  another  led  to  plans  for  raising  thousands  of  dollars, 
but  after  all  had  been  said,  no  funds  were  in  sight  and  the 
appeal  of  the  thirty  babies  was  heard  by  the  secretary  alone. 

The  secretary's  recommendation  that  two  supervisors 
should  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  board  and 
render  brief  reports  of  their  distinct  departments  of  work  was 
discussed  at  length.  Had  it  been  a  question  of  increase  in  sal- 
ary, favorable  action  'might  have  been  taken,  but  to  be  bored 
by  five-minute  reports  of  the  actual  work  being  done  was  too 
much,  and  by  vote,  the  directors  went  on  record  as  not  favor- 
ing the  suggestion. 

Is  social  work  a  profession?  The  question  is  often  asked. 
Are  social  workers  as  a  group  professional  is  equally  important. 
What  attitude  should  men  and  women  of  training  and  experi- 
ence take  in  their  relationship  to  boards  of  directors  by  whom 
they  are  engaged?  Is  the  secretary  to  forget  what  seems  to 
him  to  be  sound  business  principles  and  lay  aside  his  carefully 
prepared  budget,  trusting  to  good  fortune  that  the  deficit  of 
the  society  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  will  be  no  larger  than 
that  of  a  year  ago? 

Should  the  busy  secretary  limit  his  larger  usefulness  to  his 
own  organization  and  to  the  community  by  endeavoring  to 


supervise  case-work,  doing  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other 
well  and  in  consequence  lowering  the  standards  of  work  which 
his  organization  has  prided  itself  upon  building  up? 

Must  the  thirty  babies  be  forgotten  while  thirty  directors 
discuss  the  tremendous  cost  in  child  care,  only  to  adjourn? 

Should  a  board  of  directors  meet  month  after  month  in 
executive  session,  calling  in  toward  the  end  of  the  meeting 
their  chosen  secretary  for  as  brief  a  report  as  possible,  and 
does  such  a  relationship  develop  better  standards  of  work 
and  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  job?  Should  he  sit 
by  and  listen  to  lengthy  discussions,  knowing  that  those  en- 
gaged by  the  board  to  carry  on  the  society's  work  need  counsel 
and  help  and  that  the  majority  of  the  directors  know  nothing 
of  the  chief  difficulties  being  encountered  by  the  staff? 

Should  the  secretary  be  content  to  stop  with  a  report  on 
finances,  or  force  some  consideration  of  the  actual  work  in 
which  the  society  is  engaged? 

These  are  some  of  the  pertinent  questions  of  the  day  be- 
fore executives  in  social  work.  Business  principles  are  as 
essential  in  social  work  as  social  work  is  helpful  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  These  principles  alone  will  not,  however,  de- 
velop social  work,  nor  will  social  work,  as  such,  contribute 
very  largely  to  the  success  of  business.  The  business  man's 
point  of  view  as  directed  toward  social  work  independent  of 
the  social  workers,  may  be  fully  as  dangerous  as  the  social 
worker's  advice  to  the  business  man.  Both  are  needed.  Both 
have  a  function  to  perform,  but  only  by  consideration  for 
each  other's  point  of  view  and  closest  affiliation  in  a  unified 
program  will  the  two  ever  produce  the  desired  results. 
Through  such  a  relationship,  social  work  will  more  rapidly 
arrive  at  the  point  where  it  may  properly  be  termed  a  pro- 
fession. Executive. 

The  Departmental  Society 

IN  view  of  the  discussion  which  is  revolving  around  the 
question  of  the  coordination  of  social  organizations,  the 
experience  of  Houston,  Texas,  where  an  amalgamation  of  a 
number  of  welfare  agencies  has  been  in  successful  operation 
for  about  five  years,  is  worth  noting.  Here  several  associa- 
tions, including  the  Settlement  Association,  the  Public  Health 
Nursing  Association,  the  Kindergarten  Association,  and  the 
Humane  Society  combined  to  form  the  Social  Service  Bureau. 
Since  sometime  previously  the  family  case  work  agency  had 
ceased  to  function  because  of  a  lack  of  funds,  a  Relief  and 
Service  Department  was  also  added.  The  boards  of  directors 
of  the  societies  combining  retained  their  identity  by  becoming 
departmental  committees,  each  in  charge  of  its  own  piece  of 
work.  The  chairman  of  each  committee  became  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  bureau.  So  far  as  practicable, 
each  committee  chooses  its  own  chairman  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  each  year.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  bureau 
is  composed  of  these  chairmen  and  others  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting,  and  is  responsible  for  the  employment  of  the  super- 
intendent, the  financing  of  the  bureau  and  matters  of  general 
policy.  The  details  of  each  department  are  left  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  charge,  and  the  board  has  never 
failed  to  ratify  the  decisions  made  by  such  a  committee.  The 
Social  Service  Bureau  administers  city  funds  in  that  a  sum 
amounting  to  about  one-fourth  of  its  budget  is  appropriated 
by  the  city  council  through  the  Houston  Foundation,  a  city 
department  which  has  general  supervision  over  the  welfare 
work  of  the  city.  The  balance  is  raised  by  the  board  from 
private  contributions.  The  budget  system  is  carefully  fol- 
lowed, an  estimate  being  made  for  each  department  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

There  was  a  period  of  experimentation  and  adjustment  dur- 
ing which  at  times  the  whole  plan  hung  in  the  balance.  Devo- 
tion to  the  cause,  however,  and  a  mutual  spirit  of  cooperation 
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won  the  day.  At  present,  each  department  is  consciously  an 
integral  part  of  the  bureau.  Each  committee  member  is  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  bureau  as  a  whole.  In  the  matter  of 
administration,  an  effort  is  made  to  place  at  the  head  of  each 
department  a  supervisor  who  is  capable  of  developing  the  work 
of  her  own  field  and  directing  her  assistants.  Women  who 
would  be  capable  of  handling  an  independent  organization  are 
employed,  paid  accordingly,  and  then  given  as  free  a  hand  as 
possible  in  directing  their  own  work.  Each  is  in  direct  touch 
with  her  own  chairman,  the  superintendent  being  a  consultant 
and  presenting  matters  to  the  board  for  action,  but  in  no  wise 
standing  between  the  workers  and  the  board.  The  super- 
visors report  at  the  monthly  and  annual  meetings  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

The  strength  of  this  form  of  organization  lies  in  the  unity 
of  purpose  and  the  close  cooperation  which  it  promotes.  All 
questions  of  overlapping  authority  or  treatment  of  a  situation 
are  freely  discussed  over  the  superintendent's  desk.  Inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  action  is  encouraged,  but  a  spirit  of 
cooperations  is  insisted  upon. 

Objection  has  been  raised  that  one  department  may  de- 
velop at  the  expense  of  the  others.  This  has  not  proved  to  be 
the  case.  It  is  true  that  some  have  much  larger  budgets  than 
others,  but  this  is  based  on  the  community  need  as  it  has  de- 
veloped. It  is  true,  too,  that  much  depends  on  the  strength  of 
the  chairman,  the  committee  and  the  supervisor,  but  not  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  would  be  the  case  if  each  were  struggling 
by  itself.  The  strength  of  the  organization  as  a  whole  helps 
each  department  through  any  period  of  weakness  or  adjust- 
ment which  may  occur.  If  any  department  is  left  temporar- 
ily short  handed,  the  workers  from  others  fill  the  vacancy. 

During  its  five  years  of  existence,  the  bureau  has  developed 
its  Relief  and  Service  Department  to  a  point  where  former 
prejudice  has  been  largely  overcome  and  a  spirit  of  cordiality 
on  the  part  of  the  public  developed.  It  has  become  a  train  'ng 
field  for  students  in  social  service  and  in  public  health  nurs- 
ing. The  Public  Health  Nursing  Department  has  developed 
from  one  nurse  to  twelve,  and  directs  all  the  nursing  work 
of  the  city  excepting  tuberculosis  work  but  including  school 
nursing  and  clinic  work  in  connection  with  the  city  health 
department.  The  Settlement  Department  has  developed  a 
colored  settlement  with  kindergarten,  playground  and  day 
nursery,  and  has  concentrated  its  work  on  the  Mexican  prob- 
lem, a  growing  and  uncharted  field.  It  has  given  over  its  rec- 
reational work  to  the  Municipal  Recreational  Department,  as 
that  new  body  has  become  able  to  handle  it.  The  Humane 
Department  became  the  Child  Welfare  Department  with 
especial  attention  to  the  neglected  and  homeless  child,  and  has 
recently  turned  over  the  child-placing  work  to  the  Texas 
Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society  which  has  now  become 
strong  enough  to  take  it.  The  kindergartens  it  hopes  to  turn 
over  to  the  school  board  at  an  early  date.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  federal  agencies  withdrew  from  their  girls'  protec- 
tive work,  the  Bureau,  at  the  request  of  the  mayor,  took  this 
over  as  a  new  department,  and  has  enlarged  and  improved  the 
temporary  shelter  included  in  the  new  responsibilities. 

Lucy  J.  Collins. 

A  Peace  Chest 

PLANS  are  being  made  to  convert  the  War  Chest  of 
Marion  county,  Indiana,  into  the  Community  Chest  of 
Indianapolis  to  continue  support  of  welfare  agencies  by 
methods  adopted  during  the  war.  The  War  Chest  shows  a 
balance  of  over  fifty  thousand  dollars.  More  than  two  mil- 
lion dollars  have  been  paid  out  to  agencies  and  for  adminis- 
trative purposes.  The  object  of  the  association  is  given  as 
the  encouragement  of  "  cooperation  between  the  citizens  of 
Indianapolis  and  the  civic,  benevolent,  charitable  and  social 
welfare  agencies  of  the  city,  and  also  cooperation,  harmony 
and  economy  among  such  agencies."  A  fund  will  be  collected 
by  a  single  annual  subscription  as  well  as  by  gift,  bequest  or 
other  legal  means,  and  disbursed  periodically  by  the  corpora- 
tion for  the  support  of  member  organizations.     These  will 


be  prohibited  from  public  solicitation  for  funds  without  con- 
sent of  the  Community  Chest. 

The  organization  of  the  association  will  be  similar  to  that 
of  the  War  Chest.  A  general  board  will  be  composed  of 
two  delegates  from  each  member  organization,  together  with 
two  each  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of  Trade, 
city  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Central  Labor  Union 
and  the  Indianapolis  Foundation.  This  board  will  elect  eleven 
directors  who  will  determine  policy  and  questions  of  adminis- 
tration. They  will  elect  from  their  own  number  a  president, 
vice-president,  and  treasurer  and  select  a  manager,  secretary, 
and  the  necessary  administrative  staff.  Routine  work,  sub- 
ject to  control  of  all  the  directors,  will  be  directed  by  the 
president  and  the  chairmen  of  endorsement,  budget  and  cam- 
paign committees.  The  endorsement  committee  will  make  an 
investigation  at  least  annually  of  the  work  of  the  member 
organizations  and  a  survey  of  the  general  welfare  work  of 
the  city  with  a  view  to  recommending  additions  to  the  list 
or  revisions.  Provision  is  made  that  any  subscriber  may  desig- 
nate the  member  organization  to  which  he  desires  his  sub- 
scription credited,  provided  the  total  does  not  exceed  the  budget 
allowance. 

Plan  for  a  National  Foundation 

T  PROPOSE  a  Public  and  Charitable  Foundation  of 
■*■  America.  This  would  be  a  corporation  created  by  act 
of  Congress,  the  trustees  to  be  appointed  at  defined  periods 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

The  foundation  would  be  empowered  to  receive  property, 
both  real  and  personal,  whether  by  gift  inter  vivos  or  by 
testamentary  act,  and  to  distribute  income  and  principal  to 
such  public  and  charitable  purposes  as  might  be  deemed  wise 
and  desirable.  The  donor  would  be  given  the  freedom  of 
specific  designation,  with  reservation,  however,  in  the  board 
of  trustees  to  administer  the  donation  to  like  or  similar  ends 
whensoever  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  the  purposes  and 
functions  of  the  specific  charity  named  may  have  failed  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  may  have  become  impracticable  or  inade- 
quate to  meet  wisely  the  ends  in  view.  In 'Other  words,  there 
would  be  provided  a  very  definite  medium  by  which  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  trust  and  the  discretion  as  to  the  precise 
course  of  benefactions  might  be  lodged  with  responsible  cit- 
izens who  come  in  daily  active  touch  with  the  big  affairs  of 
advancing  civilization,  thus  making  impossible  the  perpetua- 
tion of  a  charity  stale  and  obsolete  in  character  and  fulfilling 
the  functions  of  a  past  long  since  dead  and  gone. 

The  foundation  is,  further,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  great 
central  clearing  house  in  both  the  collection  and  dispensation 
of  charitable  funds.  As  such  in  both  respects  a  tremendous 
economic  waste  would  be  eliminated.  There  would  result 
a  vast  saving  in  the  expenses  of  administration,  a  conserving 
of  untold  effort  and  energy,  and  a  removal  of  the  very  seri- 
ous over-lapping  and  duplication  of  functions  that  charac- 
terize present  day  charitable  activities.  Primarily,  the  foun- 
dation would  operate  through  the  medium  of  existing  public 
and  charitable  agencies  and  yet  reserve  the  power  to  adopt 
such  means  of  service  and  research  on  its  own  part  as  would 
best  subserve  the  ends  to  be  attained.  Of  course,  in  the  se- 
lection of  recognized  agencies  for  the  dispensation  of  charities 
only  those  which  could  meet  the  test  of  the  most  approved 
standards  would  receive  the  sanction.  As  a  result  this  would 
tend  to  discourage  the  less  worthy  and  at  the  same  time  ac- 
cord to  the  deserving  a  very  definite  source  of  revenue  in  lieu 
of  the  sporadic  character  of  support  upon  which  important 
organizations  for  charity  must  now  depend. 

Of  necessity,  the  foundation  would  become  a  very  demo- 
cratic institution.  The  public  character  of  the  organization, 
its  very  general  scope  and  nature,  its  assured  integrity,  must 
appeal  most  strongly  to  all  elements  of  society.  Thus  it  would 
invite  donations  testamentary  and  inter  vivos  on  the  part  not 
only  of  the  very  rich,  but  also  of  the  more  modest  in  means, 
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whose  circumstances  might  not  permit  a  very  lavish  charity 
but  whose  donations  added  to  those  of  others  would  work 
handsomely  toward  a  common  charitable  end. 

I  would,  then,  epitomize  the  essential  advantages  to  be 
gained  and  the  vital  purposes  to  be  served  by  the  proposed 
foundation  as  follows: 

1.  To  enable  donations  intended  for  charitable  use  to  be  admin- 
istered in  such  a  way  as  most  effectively  to  meet  the  pressing  de- 
mands of  the  times  and  thus  to  eliminate  the  perpetuation  of  chari- 
ties, stale  and  obsolete. 

2.  To  invite  donations  from  the  public  at  large,  appealing  both 
to  the  man  of  wealth  and  to  the  man  of  modest  means. 

3.  To  conserve  and  concentrate  benefactions,  and  thus  through 
unified  administration  to  avoid  a  dissipation  as  well  as  a  duplica- 
tion of  functions  in  the  amassing  of  chartable  funds. 

4.  To  establish  and  insure  a  systematic  coordination  of  dispensing 
charities,  thus  to  avoid  a  vast  over-lapping  of  efforts  and  a  conse- 
quent economic  waste. 

5.  To  require  charitable  agencies  to  attain  the  very  highest  stand- 
ards, and,  further,  to  establish  a  principle  of  priority  with  reference 
to  these  according  as  the  necessities  of  the  time  may  dictate. 

Irvin  V.  Barth. 

Work  among  the  Blind 

THE  Committee  on  the  Blind  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities  has  considered  it  a  matter  for  self-congratula- 
tion that  in  the  recent  borough-wide  survey  of  the  blind  men 
and  women  of  Brooklyn  that  only  twelve  women  were  discov- 
ered with  whom  the  committee  was  not  already  in  touch.  The 
effective  work  being  done  by  this  committee,  which  confines  its 
activities  to  blind  women  (the  men  being  cared  for  by  another 
organization)  has  been  enhanced  greatly  during  the  past  year. 
For  a  long  time  a  street  salesroom  has  been  one  of  the  great 
needs  of  the  workshop,  a  need  recently  filled  by  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  committee  of  a  building  at  306  Livingston  street, 
where  the  ground  floor  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  craft  shop  and 
salesroom.  From  the  opening  day  the  sales  have  been  en- 
couraging and  during  the  six  months  of  operation  they  have 
reached  a  total  of  $5,100. 

Home  work  among  the  "  shut-in  "  blind  women  of  Brook- 
lyn heretofore  also  had  been  hampered  by  the  lack  of  funds 
to  supply  the  materials  for  those  able  to  work  in  their  homes. 
During  the  year  a  revolving  fund  of  $10,000  was  given  to  the 
committee  to  be  expended  entirely  on  materials  and  wages  to 
the  home  workers.  This  gift  made  possible  the  immediate  en- 
largement of  the  home  work  department,  and  ninety  women 
are  now  employed  in  their  homes.  Fifty-lhree  women  em- 
ployed during  the  year  in  the  workshop  at  headquarters  were 
taught  rug  weaving,  hand  and  machine  sewing,  braided  rug 
making,  brush  and  basket  making,  cement  pottery  and  medi- 
cine packing.  The  highest  amount  earned  by  a  shop  worker 
in  a  single  week  was  $27,  and  the  lowest  amount,  $2. 

The  Brooklyn  bureau  now  ranks  second  in  popular  support 
among  all  charitable  organizations  in  the  United  States.  The 
total  number  contributing  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  was  II,- 
060;  the  organization  holding  first  honors  is  the  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  which 
had  1 1 ,642  contributors. 

Working  Mothers  and  Pensions 

AT  a  maternity  center  in  London,  it  is  reported  in  a  recent 
number  of  National  Health,  a  talk  was  given  one  day 
to  the  mothers  in  attendance  on  the  subject  of  mothers'  pen- 
sions as  they  have  been  developed  in  America,  and  proposals 
for  establishing  them  in  England.  After  this,  the  mothers 
were  asked  to  write  an  essay  at  home,  including  their  own 
views  on  the  subject  after  thinking  it  over.  One  of  these 
essays,  written  by  a  woman  who  had  herself  grown  up  as  the 
child  of  a  widowed  mother,  read  as  follows: 

I  most  certainly  think  that  widows  should  receive  a  pension  from 
the  state,  whether  they  have  a  large  family  or  only  one  child.  The 
pension  should  be  enough  for  them  to  live  comfortably  on,  without 
having  to  go  out  to  work. 


When  a  woman  is  left  without  any  means  of  support,  and  she 
has  to  put  her  family  out  to  be  looked  after  while  she  goes  out  from 
early  morning  till  often  late  in  the  evening,  she  not  only  has  to 
pay  away  a  lot  of  her  wages  to  the  people  who  are  looking  after  her 
children,  but  she  has  her  own  housework,  mending  and  making  of 
clothes,  etc.,  to  do,  which  means  she  has  only  hard  work  to  look 
forward  to  all  her  life  if  she  is  to  live  a  clean  and  honest  life.  I 
think  this  makes  her  feel  hard  and  bitter  against  everything  and 
everybody.  The  children  suffer  also  when  they  are  put  out  to  be 
minded ;  they  miss  all  the  home  training,  attention,  comforts,  and 
mother's  love  which  they  get  in  a  home  with  a  mother  always  in  it, 
and  the  above  things  are  absolutely  necessary  if  children  are  to 
grow  up  healthy  and  happy.  When  a  pension  is  granted  it  should 
be  done  in  a  proper  way — not  in  the  way  that  makes  the  widow  feel 
she  is  living  on  charity  and  is  under  an  obligation  to  some  one;  also 
she  should  not  be  told  to  sell  part  of  her  home  up  and  go  into 
smaller  rooms,  as  widows  were  often  told  years  ago,  for  as  her 
family  gets  older  she  wants  more  room,  not  less. 

I  think  there  should  be  some  one  to  visit  the  home  now  and  again 
to  see  that  the  children  and  home  are  properly  attended  to.  I  don't 
think  there  are  many  women  who  would  neglect  their  homes  and 
children  if  they  were  given  a  proper  substantial  pension  to  live  on, 
but  if  there  should  be  some  who  did  I  think  the  authorities  should 
have  power  to  stop  the  pension  and  remove  the  children  to  a  home 
where  they  would  be  given  as  good  a  time  as  possible. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  class  the  essays  were  read  and  the 
subject  was  discussed  further.  It  appeared  that  the  women 
were  in  accord  on  the  following  points,  though  they  might  not 
have  expressed  themselves  in  the  same  phraseology: 

1.  Pending  the  state  endowment  of  parenthood,  of  which  a  widow's 
pension  would  be  but  an  extension,  arrangements  for  granting  pen- 
sions to  widows  should  be  made  without  further  delay. 

2.  Such  pensions  should  certainly  be  given  in  the  case  of  one 
child,  which  requires  as  much  proper  care  as  if  one  of  a  number. 
Army  separation  allowances  and  widows'  pensions  give  the  pre- 
cedent for  this. 

3.  Pensions  should  be  paid  at  the  post-office  as  in  the  case  of  sep- 
aration allowances  and  old-age  pensions. 

4.  Proper  official  supervision,  free  from  the  taint  of  patronage, 
should  be  given  to  those  receiving  the  pension. 

Fresno  County's  "Good  Business" 

FRESNO  county  was  a  pioneer  among  California  counties 
with  its  Department  of  Public  Welfare  created  by  ordi- 
nance two  years  ago.  The  department  has  a  board  of  seven 
unpaid  directors,  two  of  whom  are  supervisors.  The  board 
of  directors  is  appointed  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors. 
Funds  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  department  are  county 
funds  derived  from  taxes,  though  often  donations  are  given  for 
specific  purposes. 

The  department  claims  that  its  use  of  proper  administrative 
methods  is  good  business  for  the  county  government.  Accord- 
ing to  the  secretary,  E.  P.  Von  Allmen,  in  ten  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  the  department  has  been  able  to  refund 
$51987.51  to  the  county  treasury  in  refunds  and  collections  on 
care  given.  The  county  hospital  in  the  same  period  refunded 
$3,701.89  collected  from  patients  admitted  by  the  department 
as  pay  patients.  These  are  refunds  and  collections  from  rela- 
tives who  pay  toward  the  support  of  dependents  —  money 
which  the  county  never  secured  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  department.  The  functions  of  the  welfare  department 
are: 

1.  The  administration  of  county  funds  used  for  the  care  of  the 
aged,  the  sick,  the  dependent  families  and  children  that  have  to  be 
assisted. 

2.  The  administration  of  the  state  aid  to  half-orphan  children  with 
their  mothers,  under  the  provisions  of  the  state  aid  law. 

3.  The  investigation  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  county 
hospital  and  old  people's  homes  and  the  general  supervision  of  these 
institutions  as  to  matters  of  administration  and  policy. 

4.  General  social  service  of  various  kinds;  the  supervision  of 
homes  caring  for  dependent  children;  assisting  individuals  with  in- 
formation, advice  and  service  on  many  personal,  domestic  and  social 
service  matters. 

There  are  now  under  the  care  of  the  department  265  chil- 
dren drawing  state  half-orphan  aid,  the  children  of  widows. 
In  addition,  48  homeless  children  are  wards  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  county  maintains  no  orphanage;  the  children  are 
cared  for  in  family  homes  licensed  by  the  state  for  this  purpose. 
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CRIME  AND  CONDUCT 


Conducted  by 
WINTHROP  D.  LANE 


Women  Prisoners  Indentured 

HOW  an  old  and  forgotten  law  was  made  use  of  to  send 
women  prisoners  out  into  the  community  as  cooks,  cham- 
bermaids, laundresses,  and  other  domestic  servants — all  with- 
out any  supervision  except  that  of  their  employers  and  while 
they  were  still  serving  sentences  for  crime — is  told  by  Jessie 
D.  Hodder,  superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  Reforma- 
tory for  Women,  in  the  latest  number  of  the  Journal  of  Crim- 
inal Law  and  Criminology.  The  law  seems  to  have  been 
passed  by  a  Massachusetts  legislature  before  the  days  of  parole. 
It  provided  for  the  indenture  of  women  serving  sentences  in 
reformatory  or  in  jails  or  houses  of  correction  as  domestic 
servants.  Prisoners,  so  indentured  could  be  brought  back  to 
the  prison  whenever  their  conduct  warranted  it,  and  if  they 
escaped  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  having  escaped  from  the 
prison.  The  law  had  not  been  used  for  years,  but  it  had  never 
been  repealed.  The  danger  lay,  of  course,  in  its  being  used  for 
binding  out  prisoners  to  labor. 

The  occasion  for  reviving  the  law  occurred  during  the  first 
epidemic  of  influenza  in  October,  191 8.  By  rigid  quarantine 
and  other  methods  the  reformatory  for  women  escaped  in- 
vasion by  the  disease.  But  on  all  sides  people  were  in  distress 
and  greatly  in  need  of  help.  In  particular,  the  hospital  at  X. 
was  in  dire  circumstances ;  nurses  were  dying  as  well  as  pa- 
tients; a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  in  charge 
of  the  kitchen  almost  single-handed.  So  it  was  to  the  aid  of 
this  hospital  that  the  indentured  prisoners  chiefly  went. 

We  have  had  fourteen  women  in  all  on  indenture  since  October,  1918 
[writes  Mrs.  Hodder].  They  have  earned  for  themselves  $2^ '37.18. 
They  have  not  cost  the  state  one  penny.  They  earn  the  same  wages 
that  other  workers  do  in  like  work.  They  have  their  time  off  during 
the  day  and  their  day  off  a  week  as  do  other  workers.  Their  wages 
are  held  in  the  bank  at  interest  under  trusteeship  until  they  are 
paroled  or  their  sentences  expire.  One  woman  went  to  night  school  in 
the  town  last  winter  and  earned  a  diploma;  another,  an  old  rounder, 
finished  her  sentence  and  earned  a  set  of  teeth;  a  third,  who  was 
with  us  for  manslaughter,  is  to  be  deported  and  is  earning  a  few 
hundred  dollars  to  take  home  to  her  peasant  mother.  One  has  earned 
$553.75,  and  I  shall  ask  the  Board  of  Parole  to  parole  her  at  its 
next  session  to  make  room  for  another  indentured  prisoner,  as  I  do 
not  want  to  mix  the  two  processes  of  indenture  and  parole.  Another 
has  earned  $521. 2S,  and  I  hope  she  may  stay  where  she  is  to  the 
end  of  her  sentence.  I  want  to  hold  this  woman  because  she  has 
swindled  many  good  people,  and  I  believe  she  will  see  the  wisdom 
and  the  ethics  of  paying  a  certain  per  cent  on  the  dollar  when  the 
commonwealth  has  allowed  her  to  earn  $14  a  week  during  her 
sentence.  She  is  an  international  swindler  who  has  seen  "service" 
in  many  countries.     I  hope  she  will  like  ours  the  best. 

Some  of  the  women  we  have  tried  are  feebleminded,  some  are 
psychopaths,  some  are  normal.  The  range  of  crime  has  been  from 
simple  drunkenness  to  manslaughter.  These  women  have  been  under 
very  slight  supervision,  and  one  has  run  away. 

Each  woman  is  asked  whether  or  not  she  wants  to  be  indentured. 
It  is  explained  to  her  that  indenture  does  not  mean  parole — that  is, 
she  will  not  have  her  money  to  spend  nor  her  liberty.  She  will  be 
allowed  to  attend  religious  services,  to  have  spending  money.  She 
will  be  helped  to  make  and  taught  to  buy  her  own  clothes;  she  knows 
that  she  may  go  to  night  school.  She  is  told  all  about  the  place,  the 
wages,  the  work.  I  have  many  more  applicants  than  I  need.  Most 
of  the  women  are  eager  for  the  chance.  One  old  rounder  said:  "A 
bankbook,  hey,  with  money  to  my  credit!  Well,  I'll  go  home  and 
see  the  folks  and  put  that  under  their  noses."  Unfortunately,  she 
got  out  before  prohibition  got  in,  and  the  bankbook  went  the  way 
of  many  another  bankbook  of  a  thirsty  person.  She  is  serving  a 
jail  sentence  now.  She  is  an  excellent  worker — clean  as  a  pin!  The 
community  needs  her  on  her  terms — the  terms  on  which  she  can 
serve  it.  She  should  not  be  in  jail.  Indenture  will  hold  her  as  an 
economic  asset;   the  jail  holds  her  as  an  economic  liability. 

Remember,  won't  you,  that  the  women  are  working  in  groups. 
Some  are  cooks  and  cooks'  helpers,  others  are  laundresses,  ward- 
maids,  seamstresses  and  chambermaids  in  the  adjoining  nurses'  home. 
They  are  not  alone  or  lonely.  They  live  at  the  hospital  as  any 
group  of  working  girls  might,  and  for  want  of  a  better  development 
(our  experiment  is  so  new),  they  spend  their  days  off  at  my  house. 


What  is  the  philosophy  of  this  undertaking,  asks  Mrs. 
Hodder.  Why  does  it  work?  Why  is  it  possible  to  place  a 
mixed  group  of  prisoners,  whose  time  is  not  yet  up,  in  the 
community  without  guards? 

The  philosophy  is  probably  the  same  [she  says]  as  that  of  pro- 
bation, parole,  the  cottage  system,  the  barless  windows,  the  unlocked 
doors,  the  open  camp!  The  heavy,  high  wall,  the  man  with  the 
gun,  the  dark  cell,  were  built  by  society's  fears,  not  by  the  prisoners. 
The  prisoner  is  ofttimes  as  frightened  at  society's  tools  of  restraint 
as  we  are  at  his  tools  for  murder  or  burglary.  It  is  a  deadlock; 
each  has  checkmated  the  other.  A  good  job,  a  good  wage,  and  a 
consciousness  of  being  needed  to  help  may  be  wall  enough  for  some 
prisoners.  Our  job  is  to  find  out  just  how  thin  a  wall  will  hold  the 
prisoner,  with  safety  to  himself  and  society,  and  yet  give  him  the 
training  he  needs  to  take  parole  honorably  and,  at  the  expiration  of 
his  sentence,  complete  liberty  as  a  self-respecting  citizen. 

As  we  see  the  possibilities  of  indenture,  it  offers  the  tool  by  which 
to  hold  the  prisoner  as  society  demands,  and  it  offers  the  prison 
warden  the  tool  with  which  to  teach  the  prisoner  to  know  and  to 
understand  the  value  of  the  community  and  how  to  share  in  its 
growth  for  good.  No  prison  or  reformatory  can  do  that,  because 
the  groups  are  too  big,  the  isolation  too  complete,  the  atmosphere 
too  abnormal.  Prisons  and  reformatories  are  a  makeshift,  good  only 
until  a  more  enlightened  method  can  be  found  for  the  treatment  of 
prisoners. 

The  defect  in  the  experiment  thus  far  is  the  lack  of  organized 
use  of  the  non-working  hours,  which,  of  course,  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  experiment.  We  should  rent  a  small  house  or  apartment 
where  ten  to  twelve  of  the  women  would  keep  house  under  the 
training  and  suprvision  of  one  of  our  best  workers  and  an  assistant. 
Every  detail  of  good  housekeeping  and  good  home-making  would 
be  worked  out;  they  would  become  a  conscious  part  of  the  community, 
not  a  drifting  part  of  it.  They  would  be  trained  in  such  things  as 
they  did  not  know — the  economics  of  housekeeping,  the  value  of 
wholesome  recreation,  how  to  choose  clean  plays,  the  use  of  the 
public  library,  civics,  and,  of  course,  each  woman  would  pursue 
her  own  religion.  This  would  occupy  their  free  time  in  a  normal 
way  when  their  work  was  done. 

But  let  us  come  back  to  the  experiment  and  its  future.  The  same 
principle  would  apply  in  placing  a  group  of  girls  who  hate  house- 
work, and  there  are  such,  to  work  in  a  factory  or  in  factories  in  the 
same  town.  The  home  again,  with  its  small  group  and  its  larger 
life — real  community  life — would  be  their  training  school,  their 
place  to  discuss  problems,  undo  tangles,  adjust  opinions  and  practice 
living. 

I  should  like  to  experiment  with  one  other  group  than  these  two 
described,  i.  e.,  a  housework  group  on  the  eight-hour  system.  I 
should  like  to  see  if  housework,  with  proper  hours,  wages  and  con- 
ditions cannot  be  made  a  dignified  profession,  honorable  for  any  one 
to  take  up. 

None  of  this  can  be  done  without  big  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
community,  and  complete  cooperation  and  sanction  of  the  prisoners. 
They  must  see  it  as  their  opportunity — they  must  be  willing  to  be 
pioneers,  to  suffer,  to  be  misunderstood,  to  have  some  fail,  but  always 
to  be  conscious  of  the  goal  ahead. 

A  Reporter's  "Wit" 

r\  NE  may  well  ask  what  possibility  there  is  of  educating 
^-'  the  public  to  a  more  accurate  conception  of  prisoners  and 
of  the  best  methods  of  treating  them  so  long  as  newspapers 
think  it  is  funny  to  print  such  stories  as  this: 

RIGHT    THIS    WAY!       A    DE    LUXE    FLAT    FOR    EACH    CRIME  I 

Advt. :  Make  your  reservation  early  if  you  wish  one  of  those 
choice  bachelor  apartments  now  available  at  Joliet  penitentiary. 
The  cuisine  is  swell.  Every  precaution  is  provided  against  robbers 
or  other  annoyance.  Bellboys  are  on  constant  duty  with  sawed  off 
shotguns. 

For  example,  guest  in  tier  13  awakes,  pressed  the  buzzer,  and: 

"This  is  No.  71144.  Is  my  tub  ready?  The  water  was  too  tepid 
yesterday  morning.     I  want  it  about  90.    Understand?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

No.  71144  hangs  up,  then  presses  the  buzzer  again,  and — 

"Is  this  the  cafeteria?'* 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  this  is  No.  71144,  the  lifer  in  tier  13.  My  breakfast  order: 
Two  eggs,  soft,  three  minutes.  Five  slices  of  French  toast,  butter 
on  both  sides.    Java  with  two  lumps  of  sugar.     Iced  grape  fruit." 
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"Yes,  sir." 

And  there  you  are.  The  new  cylindrical  prison  has  just  been 
completed,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Through  a  concave 
skylight  each  cell  is  converted  into  a  sun  parlor.  There  are  248 
of  them,  equipped  with  individual  washbowls  and  hot  and  cold 
water.    Then  there  is  the  bath.    The  cafeteria  is  another  innovation. 

This  display  of  reportorial  wit  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  for  July  2.  It  proceeded,  of  course,  from  the  re- 
porter's conviction  that  in  writing  about  prisoners  he  was 
dealing  with  a  class  of  people  who  did  not  deserve  either 
fairness  or  ordinary  humane  consideration.  In  other  words, 
it  proceeded  from  his  ignorance.  He  shares  the  popular 
notion  that  prisoners  are  pariahs,  that  they  do  not  deserve  any 
effort  to  understand  them,  and  that  any  wit  that  can  be 
exercised  at  their  expense  is  justified.  Incidentally,  he  missed 
an  opportunity  to  show  himself  a  really  good  reporter.  Behind 
the  opening  of  this  new  prison  there  lay  a  wonderful  human 
interest  story.  Any  change  in  prison  construction  that  means 
a  radical  change  in  the  way  men  and  women  live  is  likely  to 
mean  also  new  adventures  of  the  human  spirit.  How  do 
people  respond  to  this  change?  What  age-old  conceptions  of 
penal  practice  have  been  discarded?  How  does  the  altered 
way  of  life  show  itself  in  the  minds  and  spirits  of  men  ?  The 
writer  has  not  seen  the  new  prison  at  Joliet.  Possibly  this 
prison  does  not  deserve  commendation.  If  not,  what  is  wrong 
with  it?  In  analyzing  its  faults  there  lay  an  opportunity  for 
a  much  higher  grade  of  ability  and  service  than  the  reporter 
in  question  seems  to  have  been  content  with. 

But  we  are  asking  for  something  that  requires  a  little 
touch  of  sympathetic  imagination.  W.  D.  L. 


The  Prisoner  and  the  Press 

i  *np  HE  cops  kick  you  into  prison  and  when  you  are  ready 
-■-  to  come  home,  the  newspapers  kick  you  back  again." 
Thus  L.  M.,  Sing  Sing  No.  68,536,  quotes  a  fellow  prisoner 
in  his  Thoughts  Inspired  by  Nellie  Bly  in  a  Prisoner's  Mind 
in  the  Sing  Sing  Bulletin  for  April. 

L.  M.  is  a  "  sixth  time  loser  "  and  as  such  he  offers  Miss 
Bly  a  "tip": 

Whenever  a  discharged  prisoner  appeals  to  you  for  aid,  and  you 
can  procure  a  position  for  him,  tell  him  you  will  do  so  providing 
the  man  will  tell  his  prospective  employer  where  he  came  from. 

This  is  "  cold  blooded  Kantian  logic.     There  is  no  weapon 
.     .     .     that  can  disable  Truth." 

L.  M.  says  he  failed  six  times  because  he  didn't  know  the 
"  Truth."  Like  thousands  of  others,  he  says,  he  "  lived  in 
a  hell  Dante  never  conceived  of."  He  had  lost  every  friend 
he  had  in  the  world,  his  business  and  his  home.  "  I  was  go- 
ing down  hill  willingly — then  suddenly  I  bumped  into 
«  Truth.'  " 

How  futile  to  touch  on  prison  methods.  Let  the  prisoner  alone 
He  doesn't  want  coddling.  Sentimentality  has  no  place  in  his 
scheme  of  things — they  are  too  tragic.  One  doesn't  stand  on  the 
dismantled  battle  fields  of  France  and  sing  love  songs — one  hunts 
for  a  plow  in  order  to  bring  about  reconstruction.  We  want  » 
straight  from  the  shoulder  fighting  chance. 

And  the  press,  according  to  L.  M.,  is  a  mighty  factor  in 
keeping  the  discharged  inmate  decent  and  giving  him  his 
chance.  To  illustrate  this  point  he  quotes  a  newspaper  report 
following  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  parole :  "  John 
Jones,  notorious  burglar,  has  been  released  on  parole  .  .  ." 
And  he  comments: 

It  [the  newspaper]  goes  on  to  give  a  lurid  sketch  of  the  things 
the  man  had  done — forgetting  he  had  paid  the  price!  Perhaps  John 
Jones  had  served  five,  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Perhans,  during  those 
weary,  heart-breaking  years,  John  Jones  has  endeared  himself  by 
unselfish  acts  of  kindnesses,  to  the  men  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact. Perhaps  he  has  conducted  himself  honorably — for  even  in 
prison  one  can  be  honorable.  Then  comes  the  glad  day — he  is 
going  home.  Of  what  does  his  welcome  consist?  In  cruel,  retaliatory 
inhuman  publicity.  All  the  years  of  decency  does  not  count.  Again 
he  is  called  a  "  notorious  burglar  and  gangster,"  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  radically  changed  his  life  and  thoughts.     .     .    . 

This  has  been  called  "an  age  of  psychology."     I  wonder!     Take 


two  men,  assign  them  to  the  same  work.  Tell  one  of  them  he  cannot 
do  it,  and  the  other  he  can — and  watch  the  result. 

Every  prisoner,  in  every  prison  in  the  world,  feels  he  has  been, 
more  or  less,  unfairly  dealt  with;  it  is  as  inevitable  as  the  daily, 
monotonous  grind.  There  is  still  a  little  of  the  feeling  left  when 
he  hears  the  big  gate  slam  behind  him.  Give  him  a  decent  welcome 
and  he  will  respond  generously;  pillory  him  in  the  press,  and  his 
wrongs,  whether  fancied  or  real,  are  enormously  magnified.     .     .     . 

If,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  discharged  inmate  to  again  be 
arrested,  one-half  the  money  it  takes  to  convict  him  were  appro- 
priated toward  keeping  him  decent,  a  different  story  might  be  told. 

Reformation  must  come  before  the  inmate  is  discharged,  and  by 
"reformation"  I  mean  preparedness.  Unless  a  man  is  absolutely, 
deadly  certain  of  himself,  he  is  more  or  less  a  failure,  and  no  man 
can  be  certain  when  all  that  stands  behind  him  and  prison  is  a  ten 
dollar  bill — plus  a  police  record.  It  takes  something  more  to  make 
a  man  certain,  certain  of  himself  and  the  future.  Prepare  him  for 
the  first  plunge  and  nothing  else  matters.     .    .    . 

"  Suggest  how  we  can  give  them  their  chance,"  you  ask.  The 
solution  is  simple.  Stop  the  newspapers  from  "  throwing  the  hooks " 
into  the  man  in  prison  or  about  to  be  discharged.  I  know  from 
personal  experience  that  the  editors  of  the  metropolitan  dailies  are 
fair-minded  men.  Sing  Sing  Prison  seems  to  be  the  hardest  hit  of 
any  other  prison  in  the  country  when  it  comes  to  undue  publicity— 
and  it  happens  to  be  the  prison  where  a  gigantic  work  of  uplift  is 
being  carried  on.  Why  should  Sing  Sing  be  particularly  singled 
out?  Who  does  it,  and  why?  Let  the  Mayor  instruct  his  Commis- 
sioner of  Police  that  it  is  a  crime  to  inform  on  the  chap  who  is  hon- 
estly trying  to  do  the  decent  thing — and  see  to  it  that  every  member 
of  the  Police  Department  is  made  cognizant  of  this  fact. 

Always  will  there  be  a  certain  number  of  recidivists;  that  is  to  be 
expected,  but  in  the  main  you  will  find  the  experiment  of  treating 
the  discharged  inmate  with  fairness  a  paying  one.  Spend  less  money 
in  the  search  for  crime  and  more  for  the  prevention  of  it.  Fifty 
dollars  may  save  a  human  soul;  to  send  him  back  again  to  prison 
costs  three  times  that  amount.  Which  is  the  costlier  method  of  the 
two?     ...  . 

Educate  your  public,  Nellie  Bly.  You  are  putting  up  a  brave, 
loyal  fight  for  the  boys  in  gray,  and  every  man  of  us  is  grateful  and 
honor  you  for  it.  You  hold  a  partial  solution  of  this  terrific  problem, 
right  in  your  hands— the  press!  As  a  former  newspaper  man,  I 
realize  its  mighty  potency.     ...  ..... 

There  is  the  Merchants'  Association,  the  City  Club  and  kindred 
other  organizations.  Prove  to  them,  Nellie  Bly— and  you  can— the 
value  of  helping  the  discharged  inmate,  and  they  will  surely  throw 
the  weight  of  their  prestige  and  influence  in  this  work  of  uplift,  for 
these  men  are  all  hard  headed  men  of  large  business  interest;  men 
who  have  struggled  and  fought — and  succeeded.     .    .    . 

A  PRISONER   OF    PENTONVILLE1 
By  "  Red  Band  " 

They  tell  us  there  has  been  a  great  reform 

In  prison  rule;  yet,  spite  of  Mrs.  Fry 
And  noble  Howard,  life  within  a  jail 

Is  torture  exquisite  to  such  as  I. 
The  sudden  cutting-off  from  all  we  love; 

The  total  breaking  of  life's  every  tie; 
The  silence,  and  the  longing,  and  the  doubt; 

The  dream  from  which  we  struggle  with  a  cry — 

The  fiends  of  hell  come  to  the  cell 

And  drive  us  frantic,  though  we  know  they  lie! 

Happy  Is  the  slave  who  knows  not  how  to  think, 

Who  lacks  imagination:  to  the  free 
A  precious  boon  of  Heaven;  but  hell  itself 

To  those  who  languish  in  captivity.^ 
He  who  the  greater  blessings  hath  enjoyed 

Must  if  he  fall,  endure  a  like  despair; 
Nor  would  the  devil  find  the  pit  so  black 

But  for  the  thought  of  realms  that  are  so  fair. 

And  what  gain  we  but  misery 

Weighing  the  things  that  be  with  things  that  were? 

Yet  were  this  all,  though  bad,  it  could  be  borne; 

Who  breaks  the  law  must  be  prepared  to  pay: 
And  though  it  be  a  score  years  hence,  or  more, 

A  sentence  of  nine  months  must  end — some  day! 
It  is  the  fear  of  what  awaits  us  then — 

A  wild  unreasoning  dread  of  what  might  be — 
That's  iron  to  the  soul,  and  drives  men  mad: 

Vain,  vain  to  prate  of  probability; 

For  walled  up  here,  the  wisest  seer 

Loses  the  grip  on  life  he  has  when  free. 

1  Lines  from  the  book  written  within  the  walls  of  His  Majesty's  prison 
at  Pentonville,  London,  N.,  between  September,  1917,  and  May,  1918. 
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RELIGIOUS  BOOKS  with  a  SOCIAL  MESSAGE 


The  War  and  the  Religious  Outlook 
By  Robert  E.  Speer.  Christian  Princi- 
ples Essential  to  a  New  World  Order. 
By  W.  H.  P.  Faunce.  Christian  Prin- 
ciples and  Industrial  Reconstruction. 
By  Francis  J.  McConnell.  Christian  As- 
pects of  Economic  Reconstruction.  By 
Herbert  M.  Shenton.  The  New  Home 
Mission  of  the  Church.  By  William  P. 
Shriver.  The  Church's  Message  to  the 
Nation.  By  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick. 
The  War  and  the  Woman  Point  of 
View.  By  Rhoda  E.  McCullough.  The 
Church  and  Religious  Education.  By 
William  Douglas  McKenzie.  Pamphlet 
publications  of  the  Committee  on  the  War 
and  the  Religious  Outlook.  Association 
Press.  Price  $.20  each;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $.25. 
Religion  Among  American  Men.  The 
Missionary  Outlook  in  the  Light  of  the 
War 

Final    reports    of    the    Committee    on    the 
War   and  the  Religious   Outlook.     Vols.   I 
and  II.     Association  Press.     155   and   329 
pp.     Price   $1.50    and    $2.00;    by   mail   of 
the  Survey  $1.75  and  $2.25. 
"War-Time  Agencies  of  the  Churches 
Edited     by     Margaret     Renton.       General 
War-Time    Commission    of    the    Churches. 
337  pp.    Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.20. 
•Can  the  Church  Survive? 

By  Albert  Parker  Fitch.     Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    79   pp.     Price  $1 ;   by  mail   of  the 
Survey  $1.15. 
The  Church  Militant's  New  Task 
By  Clifford   Gray  Twombley.     Pamphlet 
Printed  privately. 
Man's  Great  Concern 

By  Ernest  R.   Hull,   S.   J.     P.   J.   Kenedy 
&  Sons.     177  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.45. 
•Citizens  All 

By  Samuel  Bickersteth.  A.  R.  Mowbray 
&  Co.,  London.  Morehouse  Publishing 
Co.,  Milwaukee.  269  pp.  Price  6s.;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.85. 
Peace  and  Reconstruction:  A  Prelimin- 
ary Bibliography.  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Germany.  Pamphlets.  The  World 
Peace  Foundation. 

In  his  well-nigh  monumental  work,  The 
Ancient  Lowly,  first  published  some  thirty 
years  ago,  Osborne  Ward  showed  pretty 
conclusively  that  Christianity  was  in  origin 
a  religion  of  the  common  man.  After  trac- 
ing in  the  earlier  chapters  of  his  two  vol- 
umes the  world-wide  spread  of  a  proletarian 
organization — under  the  jus  coeundi  or  law 
permitting  combinations — precipitated  in  lo- 
cal trade  unions  of  more  or  less  Protean 
form,  though  all  animated  by  the  same  mo- 
tive of  collective  self-defense,  he  shows  how 
this  world  of  labor  was  invaded  and  cap- 
tured by  the  new  Gospel,  which  poured  into 
the  old  bottles  a  new  wine  that  threatened 
almost  to  bre^k  them. 

What  happened  really  was  that  the  upper 
classes,  who  had  always  been  at  sword's 
points  with  the  servile  and  semi-free  popu- 
lation in  practically  all  sections  of  the 
antique  world,  and  who  had  in  various  times 
and  places  created  specific  agencies,  such  as 
the  ephori  in  Greece,  for  their  reduction  by 
systematic  assassination,  when  less  consti- 
tutional methods  would  not  avail,  in  the 
period  centering  around  the  conversion  of 
Constantine,  usurped  the  place  of  the  "  low- 
ly" and  turned  the  Christian  church  into 
an  "  upper  class "  organization  which  used 
its  ecclesiastical  authority  and  its  ready  con- 
trol of  political  machinery  and  financial 
means  as  well  as  social  prestige  once  more 


to  oppress  the  poorer  brethren,  after  first 
ousting  them  from  their  initial  control  in  the 
inner   circles   of    Christianity. 

It  has  been  the  tragedy  of  the  church, 
therefore,  for  some  sixteen  centuries — with 
certain  significant  exceptions  represented  in 
such  popular  movements  as  those  led  by 
Peter  Waldo  and  other  medieval  devotees 
of  apostolic  simplicity,  including  not  only 
Francis  of  Assisi,  but  Wycliffe  and  his  Lol- 
lards, John  Huss,  Savonarola,  and  others — 
that  she  has  been,  despite  her  frequent  pro- 
testations, out  of  touch  with  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  people  upon  whom  her  organized 
strength  in  the  first  instance  depended.  A 
growing  perception  of  this  chasm,  apparent 
before  the  war,  was  notably  accentuated  by 
it — with  the  result  that  religious  agencies 
throughout  the  world  have  been  much  con- 
cerned with  plans  and  procedure  which 
would  re-establish  a  union  between  them- 
selves  and    the   people   at   large. 

Practically  all  the  volumes  and  pamphlets 
listed  above  revolve  about  this  central  and 
common  theme.  Can  the  Church  Survive? 
is  the  explicit  or  tacit  refrain  which  runs 
through  them  all,  and  the  answer  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  varying,  of  course,  with  the 
individual  proponents,  but  all  rooted  in  a 
general  conviction  that  something  must  be 
done  to  revitalize  organized  Christianity  by 
bringing  it  once  more  into  direct  relation 
with  the  gripping  problems  of  actual  and 
contemporary  life.  The  church,  like  other 
institutions,  has  indeed  always  been  strong 
only  insofar  as>  she  has  maintained  her  con- 
tact with  existing  conditions.  When,  as  in 
the  long  period  just  ended,  she  has  empha- 
sized tradition  at  the  expense  of  the  insistent 
present,  she  has  not  only  deviated  from  her 
pristine  ideals,  but  fallen  from  her  high 
position  of  leadership.  As  hinted  in  the 
opening  paragraph,  this  has  been  largely  be- 
cause she  has  allowed  the  common  people  to 
slip  from  her  grasp  when  she  has  not  delib- 
erately ousted  them  from  control,  if  not  from 
membership.  There  has,  however,  prob- 
ably never  been  a  greater  opportunity  than 
in  this  post-bellum  period  for  the  church  to 
reassert  her  true  character,  and,  by  recogniz- 
ing the  claim  upon  her  of  the  people,  to  take 
her  rightful  place  as  the  champion  and  the 
spokesman    of    their   common    interests. 

Fox  populi,  vox  Dei  is  a  phrase  suscepti- 
ble of  much  superficial  misinterpretation. 
Discerning  observers,  whether  religious  or 
non-religious  or  even  irreligious,  are  by  no 
means  convinced  that  the  people  are  iner- 
rant  on  all  matters  concerning  their  best 
welfare,  but  in  this  case  indeed  the  voice  of 
the  people  is  the  voice  of  God — the  voice 
which  arraigns  the  church  for  her  long  in- 
difference to  every-day  problems  of  the  so- 
cial  as  well   as  of  the   individual   life. 

The  above  volumes  and  pamphlets,  while 
having  this  common  base,  naturally  re- 
volve about  two  poles — domestic  and  for- 
eign. It  is  rightly  perceived  by  the  various 
writers  and  agencies  responsible  that  a  vital 
church,  in  order  to  function  truly  in  the 
present,  must  be  concerned  not  only  with 
the  internal  life  of  every  nation  in  which 
Christianity  is  a  force,  but  with  its  external 
relations  to  all  others.  The  new  national- 
ism in  the  best  sense  involves  a  new  and 
true  internationalism,  and  it  is  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  duty  of  Christianity  to  rein- 
force the  current  now  setting  in,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  bear  us  away  from  our  anchor- 
ages of  smug  self-satisfaction  not  only  with 
things  in  general  as  they  are,  but  with  our 
respective  countries  as  they  have  been. 

"The  Christian  principles  essential  to  a 
new    world    order,"    says    President    Faunce, 


are  "that  we  are  members  one  of  another; 
.  .  .  that  inequality  means  not  a  chance 
for  exploitation,  but  an  opportunity  for 
service;  .  .  .  that  security  depends  in 
the  last  analysis  on  moral  force,  for  in  the 
end  mora]  force  always  conquers  physical 
force;"  and  that  the  iaw  of  love  must  be 
universally  applied.  The  "  new  home  mis- 
sion of  the  church,"  on  the  other  hand,  as 
Dr.  Shriver  sees  it,  "  sets  for  its  goal  the 
redemption  of  the  community  and  the  es- 
tablishing here  and  now  of  a  Christian  so- 
cial order;"  it  "faces  a  demand  for  unity 
among  the  Christian  forces,  both  in  the  local 
community  and  among  home  mission  agen- 
cies;" it  demands  "more  adequate  pro- 
grams based  upon  thorough-going  surveys 
of  local  community  conditions  and  a  fear- 
less and  discriminating  study  of  the  present 
social  and  economic  order;  "  finally  it  "calls 
insistently  for  a  new  leadership." 

The  "  Christian  principles "  of  "  indus- 
trial reconstruction,"  according  to  Bishop 
McConnel,  involve  "  the  fundamental  ethical 
teaching  of  Jesus  "  concerning  the  "  supreme 
worth  of  every  personality  in  the  sight  of 
God.  The  primary  interest  of  Christianity 
in  all  economic  problems  is,  therefore,  that 
human  values  shall  be  kept  in  the  first  place. 
.  .  .  A  genuinely  Christian  emphasis  on 
the  human  values  in  modern  society  would 
.  .  .  hasten  the  transition  to  a  coopera- 
tive basis  in  industry.  .  .  .  The  inabil- 
ity of  the  Christian  to  tell  offhand  just  what 
form  of  cooperation  would  be  best  is  not  a 
count  against  cooperation,  but  a  challenge  to 
socially-minded  Christians  to  inventiveness 
and  discovery.  .  .  .  There  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  glaring  contradiction  between 
the  spirit  of  modern  industrialism  and  the 
spirit  of  Jesus."  The  Christian  will  see  both 
that  men  get  what  they  earn  and  earn  what 
they  get  "  To  both  the  employer  and  the 
employe  the  Christian  church  must  say  that 
all  industry  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  service 
in  the  interest  of  the  common  good.  .  .  . 
How  democracy  is  to  be  applied  to  indus- 
try it  is  not  the  function  of  the  church  to 
say,  but  it  is  clearly  her  duty  to  insist  that 
it  must  be  applied.  The  Christian  social 
ideal  is  not  only  a  brotherhood  of  service, 
but  it  is  a  brotherhood  that  is  inclusive  of 
all  mankind."  Here  we  see  a  merging  of 
the  two  aspects  of  the  church's  problem, 
which  is  also  the  problem  of  humanity. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Shenton  lays  stress 
upon  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  both  clergy 
and  laity  to  think  clearly  about  fundamental 
economic  problems  as  involving  different  na- 
tions; questions  of  trade,  especially  foreign 
trade,  of  tariff  and  taxes,  of  the  world's 
war  debt,  of  immigration,  of  industrial  de- 
mocracy, must  be  frankly  and  fearlessly 
faced.  Miss  McCullough  reveals  as  a  prime 
factor  in  the  solution  of  these  and  other 
problems  the  great  number  of  "  emanci- 
pated "  women  with  enlarged  experience 
whose  energy  was  first  released  and  em- 
ployed by  war-time  emergencies,  and  now  can 
be  canalized  into  effective  service  for  the 
common  weal.  All  of  these  problems  can 
be  solved,  however,  in  Dr.  Fosdick's  opinion 
only  as  the  supremacy  of  Christ  over  all  life's 
relations  is  recognized  and  accepted,"  as  the 
Gospel  of  Christian  democracy  against  class 
rule "  is  increasingly  preached  and  prac- 
ticed, and  as  the  "  Christian  ideal  of  inter- 
nationalism "  effectively  controls  "  militar- 
ized nationalism."  To  accomplish  this  the 
church  must  "  keep  the  heart  of  the  nation 
right  in  humility  before  God." 

The  new  Christian  virtues  which  shall 
accomplish  or  at  least  cooperate  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  man's  common  purpose 
must,  as  revealed   especially  in  the  light  of 
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the  war,  be  of  the  masculine  or  aggressive 
rather  than  of  the  feminine  or  passive  type 
— though  the  distinction  is  invidious  in  view 
of  the  new  thought  and  activity  of  the  new 
woman.  These  virtues,  if  translated  into  the 
international  arena,  would  do  much  to  re- 
solve the  present  antinomy  between  Chris- 
tianity  and   commerce. 

The  final  chapters  of  The  Missionary  Out- 
look in  the  Light  of  the  War — possibly  the 
most  important  of  all  the  publications  above 
listed — are  especially  significant  on  this 
point.  "  The  effect  for  good  or  ill  of  west- 
ern business  and  professional  men  in  non- 
Christian  lands  is  increasingly  important  be- 
cause of  the  post-war  expension  of  trade. 
There  is  needed  on  the  missionary's  part  a 
larger  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
business  man's  contribution  to  the  people's 
life  and  on  the  business  man's  part  an  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  missions.  .  .  . 
Economics  and  business,  formerly  placing  an 
individualistic  competitive  principle  at  their 
center,  had  little  regard  for  foreign  mis- 
sions, which  rests  on  an  ideal  of  human 
solidarity  and  social  responsibility. 

"  The  science  of  economics  is  now  passing 
beyond  the  old  individualism  and  is  coming 
to  regard  'social  utility'  as  the  fundamental 
standard.  .  .  .  Economics,  therefore,  is 
coming  to  have  Christian  foundations.  There 
are  hopeful  signs  that  the  success  of  busi- 
ness is  gradually  coming  to  be  judged  not 
on  the  basis  of  private  profit,  but  of  public 
service.  So  long  as  western  business  pro- 
ceeds on  a  basis  of  selfishness,  it  denies  the 
Christian  Gospel  that  the  missionary  from 
the  west  is  proclaiming.  When  economics 
and  business  both  come  to  rest  on  Christian 
principles  they  will  be  great  missionary  agen- 
cies." 

The  other  volumes   above  listed   of  which 
no    specific    mention    has    been    made    either 
reinforce   the   positions   already   indicated   or 
make  no  substantial  contribution  to  them. 
F.  M.  Crouch. 
*    *    * 

Can  Church  and  Industry  Unite? 

By  David    Carnegie.      Marshall   Brothers, 

Ltd.     181  pp.    Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $1.15. 

An  International  Church  Industrial  Union 
is  proposed  by  the  author  in  this  book.  The 
word  "  union "  is  not  used  to  indicate  that 
the  denominations  would  need  to  unite  or 
organize  on  the  basis  of  creed  or  constitution, 
but  rather  that  they  should  cooperate  actively 
in  industrial  work.  The  union  would  have 
a  membership  plan  and  all  Christian  organ- 
izations would  be  eligible  for  membership. 
The  author  thinks  it  could  be  easily  set  up 
by  organizations  like  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  or  the  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment in  America,  or  like  the  Christian  Social 
Crusade,  the  Industrial  Christian  Fellowship, 
or  the  League  of  Faith  and  Labor  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  functions  of  the  union  would  be  two- 
fold, educational  and  executive.  The  edu- 
cational work  would  be  carried  on  among 
ministers,  ministerial  students,  in  local 
churches,  factories,  homes  and  other  sections 
of  society.  The  author  suggests  specific  pro- 
grams for  these  several  fields.  Generally 
stated,  it  would  include  "  instruction  in  the 
fundamental,  ethical  principles  of  industrial 
and  social  life;  practical  training  in  manners 
and  conduct;  and  the  development  of  mind 
and  heart  to  enlarge  capacity  for  social  and 
industrial  service." 

The  executive  work  would  include  four 
functions:  (1)  cooperation;  (2)  research  and 
investigation  into  the  root  causes  of  all  un- 
happy relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployes; (3)  conciliation  and  disputes;  (4) 
publication  of  reports. 

The  author  would  have  branch  organiza- 
tions of  the  union  as  follows:  national, 
provincial,   district,   municipal,   local  church, 


and  for  other  organizations.  He  hopes  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  have  units  in  every 
city,  town  and  village.  He  is  willing  that 
all  organizations  now  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice for  which  the  union  would  stand  be 
linked  up  with  the  union  and  that  all  volun- 
tary and  paid  executive  workers  be  retained. 

The  Church's  Warrant  for  Action  in  In- 
dustry is  the  title  of  an  important  chapter. 
The  author  finds  one  warrant  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  reported  in  Matthew  eighteen, 
verses  IS  to  17: 

"  Moreover,  if  thy  brother  shall  trespass 
against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  be- 
tween thee  and  him  alone;  if  he  shall  hear 
thee,  thou  has  gained  thy  brother. 

"  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take 
with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the 
mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word 
may   be   established. 

"  And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell 
it  unto  the  church;  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear 
the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen 
man  and  a  publican." 

In  this  quotation,  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King 
finds  the  method  of  conciliation,  mediation, 
investigation,  arbitration,  education,  and  the 
secondary  boycott. 

Mr.  Carnegie  feels  that  the  church  can  no 
longer  be  indifferent  to  the  injustices  of  in- 
dustrial life.  He  also  feels  that  the  church's 
action  will  be  welcome:  "I  am  convinced 
that  once  the  church  of  Christ  puts  its  house 
in  order,  studies  social  and  industrial  prob- 
lems and  wins  the  confidence  of  the  workers, 
its  influence  will  be  without  bounds."  While 
many  people  are  saying  that  industry  is  out- 
side of  the  sphere  of  the  church,  Mr.  Car- 
negie makes  it  clear  that  "the  solution  of 
social  and  industrial  problems  is  to  be  found 
in  a  changed  attitude.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  question  of  church  equipment  or 
the  machinery  of  organization.  ...  It 
is  a  question  of  love — to  love  ourselves  less 
and  the  other  fellow  more.  No  institution 
is  so  well  qualified  to  produce  that  new  at- 
titude, and  to  interpret  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual issues  arising  out  of  the  social  and  in- 
dustrial problems  as  the  church  of  Christ." 

Americans  frequently  say  that  the  labor 
movement  in  England  is  in  the  hands  of 
church  men  and  local  preachers.  Mr.  Car- 
negie admits  that  this  has  been  so  in  the 
past,  but  he  quotes  at  length  from  different 
writers  to  show  that  things  have  changed 
and  that  labor  in  England  is  now  indifferent, 
if  not  hostile  to  the  church.  This,  of  course, 
is  contrary  to  his  own  desire. 

The  labor  provisions  of  the  peace  treaty 
are  warmly  commended. 

The  chapter  on  The  Church  and  Industry 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  given 
to  a  description  of  the  platform  and  program 
of  the  Industrial  Relations  Department  of 
the  Interchurch  World   Movement. 

The  Industrial  Relations  Department  of 
the  Interchurch  World  Movement  has  rec- 
ommended an  international  church  conference 
on  industrial  relations,  and  if  one  were  held 
it  is  possible  that  the  plans  for  such  a 
union  might  be  considered   favorably. 

Clyde  F.  Armitage. 
*    #    * 

The  Christian  Home 

By  William  Wallace  Faris.     Presbyterian 

Board     of     Publication.       141     pp.       Price 

$.75,    postpaid. 

This  recapitulation  of  the  elements  which 
make  up  the  homelife  of  a  Christian  com- 
munity by  a  pastor  of  long  experience  is 
well  worth  while,  not  only  because  of  its 
intrinsic  merit,  but  also  because  it  gives  the 
reformer  a  conservative  picture  of  that 
nucleus  in  our  social  life  which  in  the  past 
has  always  been  adjudged  most  worthy  of 
preservation  and  which  so  many  plans  for 
a  better  adjustment  of  personal  and  group 
relationships  are   ant  to  endanger.     So   long 


as  the  family,  united  by  ties  of  birth,  re- 
mains the  nucleus  of  our  social  life,  the 
soundness  of  the  domestic  group  and  its 
wholesome  reaction  on  the  development  of 
the  individual  member  of  it  will  remain 
matters  of  profound  importance.  Hence  the 
"home  atmosphere"  is  not  a  matter  which 
the  good  citizen  can  well  leave  to  uncon- 
trolled individualism  or  a  haphazard  play 
of  influences  for  better  or  worse.  Mr.  Faris 
is  concerned  with  it  not  only  in  relation  to 
religion,  but  also  to  child  nurture,  the  for- 
mation of  good  social  habits,  and  of  the  pub- 
lic health.  His  book  will  be  helpful  in 
circles  to  which  a  more  expert  treatment  of 
these  important  themes  does  not  easily  pene- 
trate. B.  L. 
»    *    * 

A  Better  World 

By  Tyler  Dennett.  George  H.  Doran  Co. 
173  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.60. 

Mr.  Dennett  is  always  worth  reading  be- 
cause of  the  wealth  of  his  personal  experi- 
ence and  the  freshness  with  which  he  pre- 
sents his  facts.  In  the  present  case,  unfor- 
tunately, his  endeavor  to  make  out  a  good 
case  for  American  mission  work  has  led  him 
to  exaggerate  certain  tendencies  and  to 
argue  at  times  illogically.  There  is  the  ex- 
traordinary doctrine,  for  i.  stance,  that  God, 
dissatisfied  with  the  internationalist  teach- 
ing of  Jesus,  in  later  days  invented  the  idea 
of  nationality  as  a  means  to  extend  his  King- 
dom over  the  world  (p.  95).  And  yet  Amer- 
icans are  invited  to  "  carry  the  spirit  of 
the  free  Protestant  Church  to  those  countries 
where  such  a  spirit  is  all  but  unknown " 
and  to  "  bring  back  in  return  that  spirit 
of  internationalism  in  faith  which  old  Eu- 
rope has  retained"   (p.  141). 

There  is  obvious  contradiction  in  the  em- 
phatic denial  to  the  white  man  of  a  divine 
right  to  rule  the  earth  (p.  34).  and  the  de- 
mand that  "democracy"  as  understood  by 
him  be  imposed  upon  all  people.  He  says: 
"The  day  is  fast  annroaching  when  we  shall 
recognize  a  backward  race  of  people  or  a 
backward  government  is  as  much  of  an  in- 
tolerable nuisance  in  the  world  as  we  now 
recognize  a  backward  family  to  be  a  nuis- 
ance in  the  neighborhood"    (p.  58). 

In  spite  of  such  logical  defects  as  these, 
the  book  is  full  of  generalizations  which  are 
true,  well  stated  and  deserving  of  the  most 
careful  attention.  He  argues  convincingly 
for  greater  democracy  within  the  Protestant 
churches  and,  without  joining  the  ranks  of 
scaremongers  who  aeain  have  become  very 
noisy,  points  out  the  real  danger  of  the 
world  from  new  religious  forces  which  the 
world  war  has  set  free.  His  observations 
have  proved  to  him  that  the  war  and  the 
revival  of  militarism  in  its  train  have  had 
no  such  stimulating  effect  on  religious  faith 
as  is  often  claimed  for  them.  B.  L. 
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Economic  Phenomena  Before  and  after 
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By  Harleigh  H.  Hartman.    Houghton  Mif- 
flin  Co.      (Hart,    Schaffner  &   Marx   Prize 
Essay   Series.)      263    pp.     Price  $2.50;    by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $2.75. 
The  Flow  of  Value 

By  Logan  Grant  McPherson.  Century  Co. 
473  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
•  Vey  $2.75. 
Elementary  Economics,  an  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Economics  and  Sociology. 
By  Frank  Tracy  Carlton.  Macmillan  Co. 
212  pp.  Price  $1.10;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.30. 

American  economists  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years  have  devoted  much  effort  to 
analyzing  the  antecedent  and  coincident  phe- 
nomena of  the  world  war.  While  many  have 
been  content  merely  to  refurbish  platitudinous 
doctrines  dug  out  of  old  sermon  barrels,  not 
a  few  have  endeavored  to  study  anew  the 
economic  facts  of  social  life  as  revealed  in 
sharp  relief  by  the  searchlight  of  war. 

To  the  layman  no  phenomenon  during  and 
since  the  war  has  been  more  apparent  than 
the  rising  cost  of  living,  and  for  none  does 
he  more  urgently  seek  a  remedy.  Professor 
Fisher's  book,  Stabilizing  the  Dollar,  essays  a 
partial  solution.  It  belongs  in  a  sense  to  the 
old  sermon  class,  since  the  plan  espoused  was 
advocated  by  the  author  several  years  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  But  it  is  not  plati- 
tudinous, for  its  argument  has  not  wholly 
emerged  from  the  realm  of  controversy. 

This  is  distinctly  a  layman's  book,  pre- 
pared considerately  for  the  "  tired  business 
man,"  whom  it  ushers  from  plane  to  plane 
into  the  recondite  mysteries  of  the  "com- 
pensated dollar"  with  all  the  graciousness  of 
a  treatise  on  theosophy.  Its  purpose  avowedly 
is  conversion,  and  the  way  is  made  easy. 
There  is  first  a  general  summary,  "  designed," 
says  Professor  Fisher,  "  for  those  who  think 
they  have  not  time  to  read  the  book."  There 
follows  a  summary  by  sections  presenting  con- 
cisely the  argument  of  the  book  with  conveni- 
ent reference  to  paragraphs  in  succeeding 
chapters  which  discuss,  the  facts,  causes,  and 
evils  of  fluctuating  prices,  and  describes  the 
remedy  proposed. 

This  consists  of  periodically  .adjusting  the 
weight  of  the  gold  dollar  in  proportion  to  the 
deviation  from  par  of  an  index  number  re- 
cording the  fluctuations  in  market  price  of  an 
ideal  "  goods-dollar "  composed  of  a  repre- 
sentative assortment  of  commodities  that 
would  be  worth  at  the  outset  a  gold  dollar  of 
present  weight.  The  gold  dollar  itself  would 
not  circulate,  only  paper  and  other  forms  of 
currency,  exchangeable  for  a  quantity  of  gold 
bullion  determined  at  any  given  time  by  the 
current  index  number,  being  used.  For  this 
device  it  is  claimed  only  that  it  would  mini- 
mize the  evils  attributable  to  monetary  causes, 
to  which  Professor  Fisher  ascribes  "the  great 
bulk  of  almost  all  changes  in  price  level." 

For  the  advanced  student  of  currency  and 
price  movements  the  six  appendices  will  prove 
of  special  interest.  These  consider  technical 
details,  alternative  plans,  and  precedents,  and 
answer  numerous  arguments  advanced  in  op- 
position. 


Slavko  Secerov  has  aimed  in  his  Economic 
Phenomena  before  and  after  War  to  present 
a  synthetic  explanation  of  modern  wars  based 
on  statistical  data  respecting  consumption, 
production,  and  natural  growth  of  population. 
The  work  is  a  thesis  approved  by  the  econom- 
ics faculty  of  the  University  of  London  for 
the  degree  of  master  of  science.  The  wars 
covered  in  the  study  are  the  American  Civil, 
Franco  -  Prussian,  Serbo  -  Bulgarian,  South 
African,  Russo-Japanese,  Balkan,  and  the 
world  war. 

Dr.  Secerov's  researches  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  origin  of  modern  wars  is  to 
be  found — not  in  the  effect  of  the  law  of  di- 
minishing returns,  as  suggested  on  deductive 
grounds  by  Van  Dyke  Robinson  and  others — 


but  in  a  disturbance  in  the  "  general  economic 
equilibrium,"  resulting  from  a  disproportion- 
ate production  of  industrial  as  compared  with 
agricultural  products.  The  tendency  of  dis- 
tributive forces  in  modern  communities  is  seen 
to  effect  a  continuous  accumulation  of  capital 
which  finds  its  most  fruitful  field  for  invest- 
ment in  industry.  This  results  in  a  dispro- 
portionately high  rate  of  increase  of  secondary 
or  industrial  production,  a  rise  in  the  rate  of 
consumption,  a  diminution  of  the  rate  of 
natural  population  increase,  and  an  increase 
in  the  standard  of  living.  This  situation 
leads  to  war  as  a  means  of  stabilization,  to 
supplement  the  area  of  industrial  production 
by  one  for   agricultural   development. 

Regarding  the  probable  effects  of  the  world 
war,  Dr.  Secerov  says  they  "  will  last  longer 
and  be  of  greater  intensity"  than  in  the  case 
of  previous  wars.  "  A  lowered  standard  of 
living,"  he  says,  "will  last  for  a  longer  time 
and  on  a  greater  scale;  an  after-war  rise  of 
the  rate  of  natural  growth  will  be  steadier, 
particularly  for  the  winning  communities; 
and  a  stabilization  of  economic  equilibrium 
will  be  effected,  which  may  last  for  a  half 
or  a  whole  century." 

A  valuable  appendix  presents  the  evidence 
in  a  series  of  carefully  prepared  tables  and 
charts,  and  a  comprehensive  bibliography 
lists  the  literature  of  the  subject. 


Economic  Democracy  by  C.  H.  Douglas,  an 
engineer  and  accountant  who  served  during 
the  war  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Aircraft  Factory  of  England,  repre- 
sents the  serious  effort  of  a  "  practical  "  man 
to  work  out  a  satisfying  solution  for  the  evi- 
dent inequalities  of  opportunity  and  reward 
that  characterize  the  present  social  order.  Its 
argument  is  briefly,  though  not  altogether  cog- 
ently, told,  and  requires  for  adequate  com- 
prehension some  familiarity  with  modern  ac- 
counting technic. 

In  the  author's  opinion,  prevailing  ac- 
counting practice,  supplemented  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  "  loan  "-credit  by  financiers 
who  are  actuated  necessarily  by  considerations 
of  private  profit  rather  than  the  interests  of 
consumers,  results  in  "  charging  the  cost  of 
all  waste  and  inefficiency  to  the  consumer." 
Credit,  he  believes,  is  communal  property  and 
should  be  administered  by  a  financial  system 
that  recognizes  real  credit  as  a  "measure  of 
the  effective  reserve  energy  belonging  to  a 
community."  He  sketches  somewhat  vaguely 
the  credit  machinery  he  deems  necessary  to 
establish  suitable  incentives  for  social  effi- 
ciency. He  would  provide  "  administration 
of  credit  by  a  decentralized  local  authority; 
the  placing  of  the  control  of  process  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  organized  producer  .  .  . 
and  the  fixing  of  prices  on  the  broad  princi- 
ples of  use-value,  by  the  community  as  a 
whole,  operating  by  the  most  flexible  repre- 
sentation possible." 

This  small  book  offers  much  room  for  con- 
troversy, both  as  to  its  technical  analysis  of 
the  effects  of  current  accounting  and  credit 
practices  and  as  to  the  feasibility  of  remedies 
advocated.  The  ground  for  controversy  is 
widened  by  the  author's  unfortunately  vague 
and  sometimes  bombastic  style. 


Confusion  as  to  the  legal  and  economic 
theories  underlying  the  term  "  fair  valua- 
tion "  in  decisions  of  courts  and  commis- 
sions concerned  with  public  utility  cases,  has 
led  the  author  of  Fair  Value  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  the  concept.  Mr.  Hart- 
man,  who  is  a  lecturer  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law,  was  for  several  years 
identified  with  the  Illinois  Public  Utilities 
Commission  and  is  therefore  especially  qual- 
ified for  the  task. 

After  pointing  out  that  the  basis  of  regula- 
tion is  found  in  the  theory  respecting  private 
property  devoted  to  a  governmental  service, 
and  that  its  purpose  is  to  "  secure  adequate, 
continuous,      non-discriminating     service      at 


rates  which  will  attract  sufficient  capital  and 
yet  keep  the  price  of  service  near  cost,"  the 
writer  sketches  the  halting  development  by 
the  courts  of  the  valuation  theory.  A  critical 
analysis  then  follows  of  the  meaning  of 
"  fair  value "  as  used  by  the  courts,  and  it 
is  shown  that  no  form  of  value  for  regulatory 
purposes  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  economic 
or  exchange  value.  The  term  refers,  not  to 
actual,  but  to  normal  or  "reasonable"  in- 
vestment in  view  of  the  public  interest  in- 
volved. The  two  principal  methods  of  esti- 
mating reasonable  investment,  namely,  the 
original-cost  and  the  reproduction-cost  ap- 
praisals, are  defined,  and  the  practice  of 
combining  the  two  together  with  a  variety  of 
other  considerations  is  described. 

Part  II  is  concerned  with  the  application  of 
the  theories  outlined  in  Part  I  to  the  valua- 
tion of  tangible  and  intangible  property,  de- 
termination of  depreciation,  and  finally  the 
rate  of  return  allowable.  A  carefully  selected 
bibliography  and  a  table  of  cases  cited  en- 
hance the  usefulness  of  the  book  as  a  refer- 
ence work. 


Teachers  of  college  courses  in  economics 
will  find  in  Mr.  McPherson's  The  Flow  of 
Value  an  admirable  book  for  collateral  read- 
ing. It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  supplement  to 
the  author's  earlier  volume,  How  the  World 
Makes  Its  Living,  which  set  forth  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  present  economic  structure.  The 
present  work,  as  its  title  implies,  is  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  causes  and  effects  of 
prices,  wages,  and  profit.  Its  viewpoint  may 
be  described  as  progressively  orthodox,  and 
reveals  an  inclination  to  minimize  the  alleged 
pathological  manifestations  of  contemporary 
economic  society,  regarding  them  as  growing 
pains  incident  to  healthy  development.  The 
clarity  of  exposition,  the  wealth  of  concrete 
illustration,  and  the  refreshing  novelty  of 
some  of  the  analysis  deserve  special  commen- 
dation. 

Mr.  McPherson  was  for  nine  years  a  lec- 
turer at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  is 
regarded  as  an  authority  on  transportation, 
having  served  as  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Railway  Economics  and  having  written  sev- 
eral  books   on   railroad   problems. 


A  text  that  is  sure  to  find  ready  reception 
for  courses  in  economics,  especially  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  is  Elementary  Economics  by 
Frank  T.  Carlton  of  De  Pauw  University, 
formerly  for  many  years  professor  of  econom- 
ics and  sociology  at  Albion  College,  and  fa- 
vorably known  for  his  writings  on  labor. 
This  book  is  largely  descriptive  of  concrete 
facts,  little  attention  being  given  to  "  theory  " 
as  such.  There  is  nevertheless  a  persistent 
effort  to  answer,  Why?  respecting  modern 
economic  institutions  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  evolution  and  present  usefulness.  As  a 
basis  for  fruitful  class  discussion  it  should 
prove  very  effective  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
petent instructor.  Ernest  R.  Burton. 
»     *     * 

Democracy  Made  Safe 

By    Paul    Harris    Drake.      Four    Seas    Co. 

110  pp.    Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.45. 

The  abolition  of  money  as  a  cure  for  social 
unrest  is  advanced  here  by  arguments  which 
we  have  not  space  enough  to  refute  in  detail. 
Curiously  enough,  the  author  does  not  refer 
to  Soviet  Russia  where  advance  along  the 
lines  he  recommends  is  most  pronounced,  un- 
less perhaps  Esthonia  with  its  uninterrupted 
grinding  out  of  paper  money  is  now  in  the 
lead.  Somehow,  when  he  has  finished  his 
thesis,  the  author  leaves  one  in  doubt  whether 
by  the  measure  he  proposes  money  really 
has  been  abolished  or  whether  his  Utopia  is 
not  still  dependent  on  some  quite  definite, 
recognized  standard  means  of  exchange.  His 
solution  of  our  troubles,  say  the  publishers, 
is  "simplicity  itself."  It  is,  and  with  that 
characterization  it  joins  the  host  of  other  still- 
born panaceas.  B.  L. 
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CONFERENCES 


REMEDIAL  LOANS. 

C3NSIDERABLE  discussion  was  aroused 
by  a  paper  contributed  by  Albert  C.  Auger, 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Remedial 
Loan  Association,  on  the  subject  of  interest 
and  dividend  rates  at  the  twelfth  anrjual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Federation  of  Reme- 
dial Loan  Associations  held  in  Newark, 
June  17-19.  The  principal  question  at  issue 
was  whether  or  not  the  members  of  the  Fed- 
eration, which  are  all  pledged  to  limit  their 
dividend  rates  to  a  reasonable  return  in 
accordance  with  the  investment  standards  of 
the  community  in  which  they  operate,  might 
consistently  raise  their  dividend  rates  in  view 
of  the  increasing  liberality  of  other  invest- 
ment offerings  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
attracting  capital  at  a  limited  yield  for  social 
service  needs.  Mr.  Auger  pointed  out  that 
an  increase  in  dividend  rates  would  in  most 
cases  necessitate  an  increase  in  interest  rates; 
that  the  influence  and  achievements  of  the 
Federation's  members  in  the  work  of  protect- 
ing the  small  borrower  against  extortionate 
interest  rates  were  due  primarily  to  their 
policy  of  limiting  dividend  rates,  and  that  a 
departure  from  this  policy  might  impair  their 
prestige  and  discount  their  usefulness  for  the 
future.  In  his  opinion,  therefore,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Federation  should  not  raise  their 
dividend  rates  except  as  a  last  resort  where 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  procure 
funds  to  carry  on  business.  Mr.  Auger's  con- 
tention was  met  with  the  argument  that  what 
was  a  reasonable  return  when  the  Federation 
was  organized  in  1909,  was  not  a  reasonable 
return  now.  A  number  of  delegates  testified 
to  the  difficulty  which  they  had  recently  ex- 
perienced in  attempting  to  procure  capital  at 
6  per  cent. 

In  discussing  The  New  Borrower,  Charles 
F.  Bigelow,  manager  of  the  Workingmen's 
Loan  Association  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  told 
of  the  changed  economic  conditions  which 
have  brought  to  the  wage-earners,  formerly 
the  heaviest  borrowers,  comparative  prosper- 
ity, in  which  the  salaried  class  has  not  as  a 
rule  participated.  These  changes  have  cre- 
ated a  new  type  of  borrower  represented  by 
the  salaried  man  whose  income  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  increased  cost  of  living.  His 
requirements  average  somewhat  higher,  and 
he  offers  a  better  grade  and  greater  variety 
of  security  than  the  borrower  of  old.  The 
loan  companies  consequently  have  had  to  ac- 
quire a  wider  knowledge  of  values  in  order 
to   appraise  the  security  offered. 

The  second  day's  session  was  enlivened  by 
a  discussion  introduced  by  D.  S.  Coffey,  man- 
ager of  the  Provident  Loan  Society  of  St. 
Paul,  on  Prohibition  and  Borrowing.  Mr. 
Coffey  had  previously  written  to  various  loan- 
ing societies  asking  for  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  effect  of  prohibition  on  the  loan- 
ing business.  It  seemed  to  be  the  consensus 
of  opinion  that  mutual  benefit  to  borrowers 
and  lenders  had  resulted  from  prohibition. 
Collections  were  easier,  and  relations  with 
customers  more  pleasant,  than  formerly.  Some 
complained  that  proper  enforcement  of  pro- 
hibition was  lacking.  What  effect,  if  any, 
prohibition  has  had  on  the  demand  for  loans, 
proved  a  more  difficult  question  to  approach. 
The  theory  was  advanced,  however,  that  pro- 
hibition had  lent  a  stimulus  to  borrowing  be- 
cause it  had  imbued  men  who  were  formerly 
of  intemperate  and  shiftless  habits,  with  a 
greater  self-respect  and  ambition,  leading 
them  to  take  steps  for  the  improvement  of 
their  domestic  or  business  circumstances 
which  called  for  a  temporary  loan. 

Fred.  A.  Phillips,  manager  of  the  Provi- 
dent Loan  Society  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  rec- 
ommended the  adoption  of  a  uniform  pledge 
bill  for  enactment  in  all  the  states.  Mr. 
Phillips  commented  upon  the  good  results  ac- 


complished through  the  extension  of  the  uni- 
form small  loan  law.  As  pawnbrokers  are 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  this  law,  there 
is  a  genuine  need,  he  said,  for  similar  rem- 
edial legislation  looking  to  the  uniform  reg- 
ulation of  the  pawnbroking  business  through- 
out the  United  States.  One  of  the  chief 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  such  legis- 
lation, according  to  Mr.  Phillips,  lay  in  the 
widely  divergent  conditions  under  which  the 
business  was  conducted  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  A  law  which  might  work  per- 
fectly in  one  section  might  be  wholly  im- 
practicable in  another.  A  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Phillips  was  adopted,  commit- 
ting the  Federation  in  favor  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  pawnbroking  business  throughout 
the  United  States  with  a  view  to  perfecting 
and  presenting  to  a  future  convention  a  uni- 
form pledge  bill.  The  officers  of  the  Federa- 
tion were  all  reelected. 

R.  Cornelius  Raby. 

VISITING    TEACHERS 

THAT  section  of  the  public,  augmented 
greatly  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
which  looks  upon  the  problems  of  elemen- 
tary education  as  being  social  rather  than 
pi'ieh'  pedagogical,  has  brought  about  a  new 
social  machinery  within  the  school  system. 
The  schools  are  few  that  possess  it,  and  the 
planners  themselves  claim  that  the  plans 
have  been  rather  guessingly  made.  Never- 
theless, the  wheels  go  around  and  the  social 
machinists  of  the  school  are  passing  the  ap- 
prenticeship stage.  Among  social  journey- 
men are  the  visiting  teachers.  They  met  in 
annual  conference  in  New  York  city  during 
the  last  three  days  of  June. 

Nowadays,  fourteen  years  after  the  work 
was  originated  in  New  York  city,  the  visit- 
ing teacher  is  to  be  found  in  about  thirty 
localities  in  sixteen  states.  Her  problems 
are  many,  and  since  her  function  is  general 
she  has  to  differentiate  among  them  and  allo- 
cate to  each  source  of  social  usefulness  these 
new  demands  upon  them.  In  cities  which 
have  as  many  founts  of  specialized  learning 
as  New  York  this  is  posMble.  It  is  to  be 
suspected  that  as  the  work  spreads  to 
smaller  towns  she  will  have  to  cope  with 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  she  uncovers. 
As  it  is  in  Manhattan,  her  requirements, 
according  to  Louis  Marks,  principal  of 
"  the-rapidly-becoming-f  amous  "  School  Num- 
ber 64,  are  those  of  teacher,  social  worker, 
in  some  respects  of  a  psycho-analyst  and  of 
a  mother.  She  is  the  school's  agent  for 
bringing  to  the  home  a  knowledge  of  the 
child's  difficulties,  and  securing  its  coopera- 
tion in  overcoming  them. 

The  conference  emphasized  the  classroom 
teacher's  need  to  understand  the  child's 
home  and  environs,  and  the  principal's  desire 
and  need  to  understand  his  community  to 
the  end  of  better  organization  for  better 
service.  The  preventive  character  of  the 
work  was  accented  also — the  advantage  of 
early  recognition  of  problem  children,  and 
consequent  early  adjustment.  The  visiting 
teacher  averts  catastrophes  of  adult  unfit- 
ness by  bringing  the  neurotic  child  into  a 
more  natural  relationship  with  his  environ- 
ment. 

In  New  York,  besides  the  visitors  for  the 
regular  classrooms,  there  are  also  teachers 
for  the  ungraded  classes,  and  for  the  blind. 
One  visitor  devotes  her  entire  time  to  visit- 
ing those  children,  who  are  of  such  a  low 
mentality  as  to  be  excluded  from  school, 
but  who  are,  by  very  tangible  difficulties  of 
family  opposition  and  inadequate  capacity 
of  public  institutions  kept  from  being  segre- 
gated even  if  segregation  were  considered  in 
the  instance  advisable. 


The  visiting  teacher  may  vacillate  be- 
tween despair  and  hilarity,  but  she  is  never 
bored.  It  is  true,  of  course,  of  her  work 
as  of  other  social  work,  that  most  cases  are 
typical.  There  were,  however,  in  the  Typi- 
cal Cases'  session  of  the  conference  the  gen- 
eral headings  of  Widowers'  Families,  whose 
income,  sufficient  for  home-making  when 
there  is  a  homemaker  grows  conspicuously 
inadequate  in  her  absence.  (Here  state  aid 
was  mentioned  hopefully).  Apathetic  Fam- 
ilies— "  Mattie  don't  need  no  glasses,  she  has 
such  nice  large  eyes."  Then  there  is  the 
problem,  always  with  us  of  the  inflexible 
curriculum,  with  which  the  conference 
pledged  itself  to  deal  in  its  next  annual 
meeting. 

The  National  Association  of  Visiting 
Teachers  has  conducted  a  survey  of  visiting 
teaching  of  the  United  States,  which  will  be 
published  in  the  fall.  It  shows  the  origin, 
nature  and  extent  of  the  work.  Some  of  the 
charts  are  extremely  pictorial  and  will  be 
intelligible  even  to  a  lay  public.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  association  were  reelected  to 
serve  for  the  coming  year:  Jane  Culbert, 
New  York,  president;  Sarah  M.  Holbrook, 
Hartford,  vice-president,  and  Emma  C 
Case,  of  Rochester,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
It  was  decided  to  admit  as  associate  mem- 
bers those  who  were  interested  in  visiting 
teaching.  M.  C. 

THE   CONGREGATIONALISTS 

THERE  was  a  fine  liberalism  evident  at 
the  International  Congregational  Council 
neeting  in  Boston,  June  29-July  6,  which  was 
not  boastful  but  which  nevertheless  gloried 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  unafraid.  All  of  this 
enthusiastic  contemplation  of  the  council 
must,  however,  be  somewhat  tempered  by  the 
fact  that  the  birthrate  is  rather  low  among 
Congregationalists,  that  since  the  industrial 
revolution  in  America,  the  Congregational 
Church  has  become  more  and  more  a  church 
of  professional  men,  manufacturers,  and 
merchants. 

The  Congregational  Church  in  the  United 
States  has,  however,  a  great  tradition  and 
the  International  Council  was  not  unmindful 
of  this  fact.  The  early  traditions  of  the 
church  were  beautifully  set  forth  in  a 
pageant  of  the  Pilgrims  written  and  directed 
by  Esther  Willard  Bates  and  presented  twice 
on  the  same  evening  to  a  crowded  audi- 
torium at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music  It  was  a  fitting  opening  to  a 
conference  planned  in  recognition  of  the 
tercentenary  of  the  coming  of  the  fathers  of 
the  church  in  America.  The  council  in- 
terests seemed  to  organize  around  four 
dominant  themes: 

1.  Internationalism.  The  very  fact  that  it 
was  an  international  council  suggested  such 
a  theme  and  full  justice  was  done  to  it 
Men  like  Sir  Arthur  Haworth,  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Lynch,  Dr.  Henry  A.  Atkinson,  and 
others  stirred  the  conference  to  great  ex- 
pressions of  enthusiasm  for  a  world  order 
higher  than  nationalism  and  the  conference 
pledged  itself  at  a  great  meeting  on  Monday 
evening  at  Mechanics  Hall  at  which  the 
speakers  had  been  Jane  Addams  and  Dr. 
James  L.  Barton,  to  work  for  the  ratification 
of  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the  League  of 
Nations. 

2.  Social  Justice.  Beginning  with  the  first 
day  of  the  conference  when  Owen  R.  Love- 
joy  spoke  on  the  Church  and  Her  Ministry 
of  Mercy,  the  theme  of  social  justice  was 
stressed  up  to  the  very  last  session  when 
Dr.  Charles  R.  Brown  of  the  Yale  School 
of  Religion  gave  the  closing  address.  This 
theme  was  emphasized  on  Friday  afternoon 
when  the  general  theme  was  The  Christian 
Outlook  Upon  Production  and  Distribution. 
The  speakers  were  Roger  W.  Babson,  the 
Rev.  G.  Shillito,  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Van  der 
Pyl,  the  Rev.  Stanley  Morrison,  president  K. 
L.  Butterfield. 

J.  Christian      Education.        Congregation- 
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alism  has  a  record  in  education  of  which  it 
is  proud.  There  are  some  thirty  or  forty 
colleges  in  the  United  States  which  have 
Congregational  traditions  back  of  them  and 
the  church  pledged  itself  to  a  new  support 
and  a  closer  alliance  with  these  schools. 
Speakers  like  Dr.  D.  J.  Cowling  of  Carlton 
College,  President  John  M.  Thomas  of 
Middlebury  College,  and  Prof.  Luther  A. 
Weigle  of  Yale  spoke  on  the  current  prob- 
lems in  Christian  Education.  Congrega- 
tional interest  in  tax-supported  colleges  was 
stressed  by  the  Rev.  John  Andrew  Holmes  of 
Lincoln,  Neb.  The  part  which  the  press  is 
to  pay  in  education  was  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Charles  M.  Sheldon  and  Paul  U.  Kellogg  of 
the  Survey. 

4.  The  Spiritual  Dynamic  in  Life.  The 
Puritans  believed  in  God  and  in  the  power 
of  the  regenerate  life.  This  note  was 
sounded  again  and  again  and  was  especially 
emphasized  in  the  final  address  of  the  con- 
ference. Back  of  all  the  social  reforms  and 
all  the  institutionalism  of  the  church,  lies 
the  necessity  of  a  life  which  draws  its 
strength  from  the  Invisible.  The  experiences 
of  the  war  have  emphasized  this  in  the  minds 
of  thoughtful  people.  The  Congregational 
Church  is  not  going  to  overlook  this  in  its 
pla,ns  for  the  future. 

One  naturally  asks  the  question,  does  the 
spirit  of  such  a  council  make  us  confident  of 
the  place  of  the  church  in  the  future?  As  I 
came  away  from  one  of  the  meetings,  I 
passed  the  league  ball  park.  For  every  dele- 
gate at  the  council,  there  were  fifteen  lusty 
young  men  shouting  their  enthusiasm  at  this 
ball  park  and  not  one  of  them  I  suppose 
knew  that  the  council  was  in  session.  Right 
here  lies  the  question  which  necessarily  we 
must  face:  How  can  the  fine  sentiments  of 
a  great  gathering  like  that  win  a  majority 
vote  in  a  democracy?  Our  salvation  is 
dependent  on  whether  or  not  when  the  great 
mass  movements  come  in  America,  they  have 
been  leavened  by  the  idealism  which  is  often 
confined  in  limited  groups.  A.  E.  H. 

HOME    ECONOMICS 

THE  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association 
was  held  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado, 
from  June  24  to  29.  There  were  over  two 
hundred  in  attendance,  representing  every 
field  of  home  economics,  the  colleges  and 
schools,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  American  Red  Cross. 
There  were  extension  workers,  women 
interested  in  child  welfare  organization,  in- 
stitutional and  research  workers,  and  home 
economics  journalists. 

A  resolution  was  passed  pledging  the  co- 
operation of  the  association  to  various 
agencies  which  endeavor  to  secure  legisla- 
tion that  will  not  only  tend  to  protect  pur- 
chasers of  textile  fabrics,  but  will  also 
encourage  increased  production  of  raw  tex- 
tile fibres.  After  reviewing  the  shortage  of 
supply  of  natural  gas  and  the  wasteful 
methods  of  its  use  by  domestic  consumers,  the 
delegates  passed  a  resolution  endorsing  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Natural  Gas  Conservation,  appointed  last 
January  by  Secretary  Lane,  as  regards  home 
use  and  asking  the  governors  and  public 
utility  commissions  of  the  states  using  natural 
gas  to  carry  out  the  larger  policies  recom- 
mended by  that  committee. 

The  Relation  of  the  Nation  to  Education 
was  the  subject  of  an  address  given  by  Dr. 
Hugh  S.  Magill,  field  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  He  declared 
that  under  the  provisions  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution the  national  government  never 
could  control  or  conduct  the  public  schools 
and  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  should  do  so. 
Nevertheless,  he  pleaded,  "  the  federal  gov- 
ernment must  recognize  the  importance  of 
education  by  the  creation  of  a  Department  of 


Education  with  a  secretary  in  the  President's 
Cabinet,  as  it  has  already  recognized  agricul- 
ture and  labor,  and  should  aid  and  encour- 
age the  states  in  the  promotion  of  education 
by  making  liberal  appropriations  to  be  used 
by  the  states  along  with  their  own  appro- 
priations for  like  purposes.  The  nation  can- 
not afford  not  to  encourage  the  states  in  edu- 
cation, for  upon  the  product  of  the  free 
schools  in  the  states  depends  in  a  very  large 
measure  the  future  of  the  nation." 

One  means  of  solving  the  labor  problem  in 
the  home,  according  to  Mrs.  Rufus  Dawes, 
director  of  the  community  kitchen  at  Evans- 
ton,  Illinois,  is  through  the  sale  ui  ready 
cooked  evening  meals,  delivered  to  the  door 
of  the  patrons.  The  community  kitchen 
directed  by  Mrs.  Dawes  supplies  meals  to 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  families  and  in 
addition  maintains  a  cooked  food  shop  and 
catering  department.  These  meals  consist  of 
four  courses — soup,  meat,  two  vegetables  and 
a  hot  dessert,  which  are  placed  in  four 
attractive  glass-lined  dishes  of  aluminum 
and  german  silver  that  have  been  heated  to 
a  temperature  of  250  degrees.  The  dishes 
are  then  placed  in  a  container  which  is  insu- 
lated side  and  top  and  holds  the  heat  for 
about  five  hours,  thus  enabling  the  food  to 
be  prepared  hours  in  advance  and  yet  be 
kept  hot  without  drying  out. 

"The  labor  problem,"  said  Mrs.  Dawes, 
"  is  not  so  much  one  of  long  hours  as  wrong 
hours.  For  this  reason  working  girls  prefer 
the  factory  rather  than  the  kitchen,  and  this 
preference  results  in  a  shortage  of  help  in  the 
home.  The  community  kitchen  scheme  is 
enthusiastically  approved  by  young  mothers 
with  the  care  of  children,  by  teachers  and 
others  who  have  apartments  and  prefer  to 
remain  at  home  after  the  work  of  the  day 
and  have  legitimate  objections  to  the  cook- 
ing of  their  eve?  ing  meals."  Mrs.  Dawes 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  family 
table.  The  tendency  of  families  to  go  to 
boarding  houses  and  hotels  is  decreasing  the 
opportunity  for  family  privacy.  There  used 
to  be  the  old  hearth.  The  kerosene  lamp 
followed,  around  which  the  family  gathered. 
Now  there  are  radiators  and  electric  lights 
all  over  the  house.  Through  the  service 
which  the  community  kitchen  renders  some 
families  are  able  to  maintain  the  family 
table,  an  important  factor  in  the  maintenance 
of  family  life.  While  the  community  kitchen 
is  only  a  beginning,  it  promises,  she  said,  to 
be  a  means  of  helping  to  solve  the  labor 
problem  in  the  home  for  families  that  would 
otherwise  afford  and  need  help,  but  are  un- 
able to  secure  it  because  of  the  growing 
shortage.  The  expense  of  this  service,  at 
present,  is  too  great  to  enable  the  family 
whose  budget  will  not  permit  of  domestic 
service  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  four- 
course  meal  is  being  served  by  this  com- 
munity kitchen  for  85  cents  a  person. 

Mary  E.  Sweeney,  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  was  elected  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  Lenna  E.  Cooper,  of  Battle 
Creek,   Mich.,   secretary. 

BRITISH  LABOR 
/~\  NCE  again  foreign  issues  were  in  the 
^-*  forefront  of  interest  at  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  British  Labor  Party,  held  at 
Scarborough  on  June  24.  It  had  been  its 
avowed  principles  on  foreign  policy  which 
during  the  preceding  year  had  cemented  the 
ties  of  the  component  bodies  and  had  brought 
to  the  party  new  elements  of  strength  from 
the  left  wing  of  liberalism  and  from  polit- 
ically unorganized  progressives  in  all  classes. 
Its  present  list  of  parliamentary  candidates 
is  indicative  of  the  widening  of  the  party's 
constituency,  including  such  well-known 
names  of  former  liberals  as  C.  P.  Trevelyan, 
F.  W.  Pethick  Lawrence,  Dr.  Haden-Guest, 
A.  Ponsonby,  Sir  Leo  C.  Money,  R.  L.  Outh- 
waite,  E.  G.  Hemmerde,  K.  C.,  and  others. 


The  reports  of  the  two  special  party  dele- 
gations to  Hungary  and  Russia  were  adopted 
in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  emotion.  (A 
delegation  from  the  conference  has  since  been 
received  by  Premier  Lloyd  George  who  ex- 
pressed a  greater  sympathy  with  the  view- 
points expressed  than  had  been  expected.) 
The  Hungarian  report  demands  intervention 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Hungary  by  the 
Supreme  Council  on  the  ground  that  it  is  in 
part  responsible  for  the  condition  of  tyranny 
—the  "  white  terror "  as  the  delegates  saw 
it— of  the  government  established  with  its 
aid.  The  Russian  report  demands  immediate 
peace  and  lifting  of  the  blockade  with  a 
view  to  the  renewal  of  trade   activities. 

On  the  condition  of  Europe  in  general,  the 
conference  adopted  a  long,  composite  reso- 
lution, declaring,  first,  that  the  peace 
treaties  between  the  Allied  nations  and  the 
Central  powers  "grossly  violate  the  objects 
for  which  the  former  entered  the  war  and 
the  conditions  of  the  armistice  itself;  second, 
demanding  immediate  revision  of  those  con- 
ditions which  prevent  international  coopera- 
tion and  which  impoverish  any  nation;  third, 
condemning  the  continuance  of  secret  treaties 
and  intrigues,  such  as  clandestine  assistance 
of  military  operations,  without  the  assent  of 
the  electorate  and  demanding  the  fullest  pub- 
licity for  all  international  activities;  fourth, 
demanding  the  international  organization  of 
the  world's  supply  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  with  a  view  to  supplying  the 
peoples  of  Europe  in  proportion  to  their 
needs  and  "  to  save  the  lives  and  health  of 
millions  of  people."  Special  resolutions  re- 
lating to  self-determination  in  India,  Egypt 
and  Ireland  were  adopted,  and  one  deploring 
the  continuance  of  repressive  measures 
against  trade  unionists  and  socialists  in 
Finland  and  asking  the  goverment  of  that 
republic  for  a  complete  amnesty  for  political 
prisoners  and  restoration  of  political  rights 
to  all  citizens. 

The  major  domestic  issues  were  so  closely 
connected  with  the  stand  taken  by  the  con- 
ference on  foreign  policy  that  they  must  be 
considered  part  of  the  same  discussion. 
Robert  Smillie  and  other  speakers  carried 
with  them  a  majority  of  the  delegates  when 
they  demanded  organization  for  direct  action 
as  the  only  effective  way  of  securing  the  aims 
mentioned  above.  The  discussion  of  the 
general  strike  as  the  weapon  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  those  demands  brought,  however,  no 
new  cleavage  or  alignments  within  the  party. 

Among  the  minor  resolutions,  a  compromise 
resolution  on  the  liquor  question  is  interest- 
ing. Having  first  defeated  with  a  huge 
majority  an  amendment  for  total  prohibition 
moved  by  the  Glasgow  Trades  and  Labour 
Council,  the  delegates  defeated  with  a  com- 
paratively small  majority  a  resolution  intro- 
duced by  the  textile  workers  and  seconded 
by  the  iron  and  steel  workers  in  favor  of 
state  ownership  and  control  of  the  drink 
trade,  and  finally  approved  with  an  enormous 
majority  a  resolution,  fathered  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Labor  Party,  in  favor  of  local  option. 

REDWOOD  PLANKS 

SOME  two  hundred  radicals  and  liberals 
met  at  Highland,  New  York,  the  last 
week  in  June,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Socialist  Society,  to  discuss  the 
various  forces  making  for  industrial  democ- 
racy, and  whether  or  not  these  forces  should 
cooperate.  They  represented  every  kind  of 
belief  from  peaceful  cooperation  between 
capital  and  labor  to  armed  class  war. 

Harry  Laidler  opened  the  discussion  with 
an  introductory  survey  of  the  progress  of 
socialism  during  the  past  year.  The  first 
session,  devoted  to  Russia,  was  enlivened 
when  bitter  denunciation  of  the  Bolshevik 
regime  by  Dr.  Serge  Ingerman,  long  a  mem- 
(Continued  on  page  548) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


THAT    $10,000    A    YEAR 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  Survey  for  June  12, 
request  is  made  for  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  way  to  spend  $10,000  a  year  as  a  prize 
to  promote  fundamental  social  construction 
or  reconstruction.     Here  are  two  suggestions: 

1.  Award  the  annual  prize  of  $10,000  to 
that  municipality  which  can  submit  the  most 
convincing  report  of  progress  made  during 
the  preceding  twelve  months  toward  making 
itself  an  ideal  place  in  which  to  bring  up 
children.  It  might  be  a  condition  of  the 
award  that  the  prize  money  should  be  used 
to  promote  further  activity  in  child  welfare 
work.  An  annual  contest  of  this  kind  would 
stimulate  a  healthy  rivalry  among  cities  and 
ought  to  have  a  considerable  effect  in  pro- 
moting civic  activity  and  municipal  appro- 
priations for  supervised  playgrounds,  child 
hygiene  bureaus,  better  schools  and  other 
local  improvements  from  which  children 
would  benefit.  The  city  winning  the  prize 
each  year  would  not  only  have  performed  a 
real  service  to  its  citizens,  but  would  secure 
nation-wide  publicity,  the  value  of  which 
would  be  recognized  by  its  business  men. 

2.  Award  the  prize  to  the  Chamber^  of 
Commerce  or  other  local  commercial  or  civic 
organization  which  can  show  the  best  record 
for  the  year  for  effective  work  in  promoting 
municipal  improvements  and  civic  advance 
or  harmonious  industrial   relations,   or  both. 

Harold  S.  Buttenheim. 
[Editor  the  American  City.] 
New  York. 

HANDS    OFF   THE   BILLBOARDS 

To  the  Editor:  I  cannot  reconcile  the 
viewpoint  expressed  in  your  editorial  of 
June  12,  Profiteers  with  Paste  and  Paper, 
with  the  avowed  and  accepted  editorial  pol- 
icy of  your  estimable  journal.  The  article 
in  question  is  a  rather  bromidal  recantation 
of  the  age-old  selfish  propaganda  of  the 
private  press.  I  am  not  a  devotee  of  the 
billboard  or  the  "illiterate  savages"  who 
are  responsible  for  them,  but  neither  am  I  a 
devotee  of  a  venal  press  who  would  like  to 
see  them  suppressed,  for  reasons  of  its  own. 

The  Publishers  Association  fought  the  bill- 
boards for  years,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  objected  to  advertisers  spending  their 
money  other  than  in  the  newspapers.  Now 
that  Mr.  Pennell  has  taken  up  his  cudgel 
against  the  billboards  again  it  might  be  wise 
for  all  liberal  and  labor  journals  to  more 
closely  scrutinize  the  reasons  given  for  their 
removal,  as  well  as  to  carefully  weigh  the 
consequences  of  such  an  action.  While  they 
have  not  been  widely  used  as  a  method  of 
constructive  expression,  by  those  who  are 
now  denied  access  to  the  columns  of  the 
private  press,  the  opportunity  which  they 
offer  for  counteracting  publicity  of  a  mis- 
representative  nature  should  not  be  belittled. 
God  help  this  country  when  a  community 
must  depend  for  expression  upon  the  profit- 
press. 

You  are  sadly  mistaken  when  you  say 
that  the  "outward  appearance  of  our  civ- 
ilization .  .  .  cannot  be  further  degraded." 
No  billboard  has  ever  to  my  knowledge  so 
far  forgotten  itself  as  to  imbibe  any  of  the 
cheap  clap-trap  headlines  with  which  we 
are  daily  confronted  by  the  leading  news- 
papers of  this  country.  Nor  do  the  "  ads 
shriek"  more  on  the  billboards  than  they 
do  in  the  press  where  they  also  "  appeal  to 
the  illiterate  savages  who  overrun  the  coun- 
try." Mr.  Pennell's  illustration  of  how  "one 
is  advised  by  one  sign  to  boost  Jesus,  flanked 


by  a  sign  of  malted  milk "  is  duplicated 
every  day  in  the  newspapers.  In  one  of 
our  local  papers  we  have  an  "  ad "  exhort- 
ing the  sinner  to  come  to  Jesus  and  in  an 
adjoining  column  a  theater  "ad"  exhorting 
the  reader  to  view  The  Devil's  Caldron. 
Consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel! 

Hands  off  the  billboards — we  may  need 
them.  J.  Arthur  Nelson. 

[General  Manager,  Federation  Film 
Corporation.] 

Seattle. 

[Our  correspondent  evidently  loses  sight 
of  the  fundamental  difference  between  news- 
paper and  billboard  advertising;  namely, 
that  it  lies  within  the  free  will  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  buy  or  not  to  buy  a  paper  or  mag- 
azine— and  many  sensible  people  avoid  those 
given  to  lurid  or  grossly  deceptive  advertis- 
ing— whereas,  the  billboard  shouts  at  de- 
fenseless citizens  as  they  go  or  travel  about 
their  daily  tasks. — Editor.] 

THE     PROFESSION     OF     SOCIAL 
WORK 

To  the  Editor:  A  letter  published  recent- 
ly by  the  Survey  touches  upon  a  subject  which 
receives  little  frank  discussion,  namely,  the 
attitude  of  the  community  toward  social  work 
and  the  social  worker!  Since  social  work  can 
hardly  become  a  recognized  and  respected 
profession  until  it  has  gained  a  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  community  it  would  seem  that  an 
impartial  investigation  of  this  attitude,  and 
its  causes,  would  not  be  altogether  valueless. 

The  social  worker  at  present  stands  in  a 
very  different  economic  relation  to  his  client 
from  the  member  of  any  other  calling.  He 
receives  his  compensation  not  from  the  people 
whom  he  serves  but  from  an  entirely  different 
group,  with  interests  oftentimes  antagonistic 
to  those  of  his  clientele.  He  has  thus  had  put 
into  his  hands  a  vast  amount  of  power  over 
the  lives  of  people  to  whom  he  is  only  morally 
responsible.  I  say  "  only  "  because  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  factor  of  reciprocity 
which  his  work  lacks  is  a  most  wholesome 
one.  I  can  for  the  moment  think  of  no  other 
relation  in  life  in  which  this  factor,  economic 
or  otherwise,  is  so  entirely  lacking.  It  speaks 
well  for  social  workers  as  a  whole  that  so 
many  of  them  have  been  able  to  avoid  the 
well  nigh  irresistible  temptation  to  play  auto- 
crat. On  the  other  hand,  there  are,  of  course, 
many  who  have  not  overcome  the  temptation. 

The  average  American  instinctively,  and 
righteously,  recoils  from  any  institution  which 
seems  to  carry  with  it  the  coercion  of  one 
normal  adult  by  another.  Much  of  the  prej- 
udice against  social  work — and  no  one  who 
has  discussed  the  matter  frankly  with  "  un- 
socialized "  members  of  the  community  can 
deny  that  such  prejudice  exists  —  probably 
arises  from  this  very  healthy  instinct.  The 
average  citizen  is  really  afraid  of  social  work. 
He  may  help  to  support  it,  because  of  its 
obvious  necessity,  but  does  he  ever  even  re- 
motely think  of  it  in  relation  to  his  own 
problems?  Indeed,  how  many  of  us  who  re- 
alize the  tremendous  possibilities  of  case  work, 
who  number  among  our  acquaintances  social 
workers  from  whom  we  gladly  seek  advice 
in  our  personal  difficulties,  would  really  go  so 
far  as  to  place  our  lives  in  the  hands  of  a 
social  agency?  There  is  some  fundamental 
difference  in  our  attitude  towards  the  serv- 
ice of  social  workers  and  the  service  of  the 
other  professions.  Part  of  this  may  be  due 
to  conservatism;  part  of  it — a  large  part — to 
lack  of  a  proper  economic  basis;  much  to  a 
natural  desire  not  to  yield  too  completely  the 
management  of  one's  own  life  to  another. 
For,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  average  citizen 
feels  that  once  he  has  come  "  under  the  care  " 


of  a  social  agency,  he  has  lost  his  personal 
freedom. 

I  write  not  as  a  social  worker,  but  as  a 
member  of  the  community,  and  not  in  criti- 
cism, but  in  a  crude  attempt  to  set  down  im- 
pressions gained  from  conversation  with  other 
ordinary  folk  like  myself.  If  I  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  value  of  case  work  as  a  great 
community  asset,  I  certainly  should  not  write 
at  all.  I  suppose  the  question  in  my  mind  is, 
can  social  work,  so  long  as  it  rests  upon  a 
basis  of  economic  dependence,  ever  be  a  true 
profession?  Perhaps  some  other  basis  will 
be  evolved  for  it.         Elisabeth  W.  Brooke. 

New  York. 

"UNIONS  IN  THE  COURTS" 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  subscribed  to  your 
paper  for  a  year  or  more  because  I  am  in- 
terested in  reading  your  point  of  view.  The 
opinions  which  are  expressed  by  your  editors 
from  time  to  time  should,  however,  be  based 
upon  facts  and  if  such  is  not  the  case  one 
necessarily  loses  confidence  in  these  opinions 
and  they  will  not  serve  the  aim  which  you 
undoubtedly  have  in  mind.  In  the  number 
for  June  12  under  the  department  entitled 
The  Social  Workshop  is  an  article  on 
Unions  in  the  Courts  presumably  by  Mr. 
Chenery.  After  stating  that  the  opinion 
of  the  District  Court  in  the  Hitchman 
Coal  &  Coke  Company  case  was  based 
in  part  upon  certain  British  statutes  of 
ancient  origin,  he  says  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  sided  with  the 
district,  judge  and  reversing  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  sustained  the  pre- 
liminary injunction.  He  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  ancient  law  upon  which  the  latest 
American  rulings  have  in  part  been  based 
was  repealed  in  a  series  of  acts  beginning  in 
1824  and  closes  his  article  by  inferring  that 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  out  of 
touch  with  the  times  and  that  we  are  in  for  a 
period  of  industrial  strife  until  the  law  be- 
gins to  accord  with  what  he  considers  the 
facts  of  our  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. 

This  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff 
against  certain  officers  and  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  to  restrain 
them  from  interfering  with  employment  con- 
tracts which  the  former  had  with  their  em- 
ployes. One  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  pro- 
vided that  the  employe  so  long  as  he  re- 
mained with  the  plaintiff  would  not  join  the 
union.  The  defendants,  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  these  contracts,  attempted 
to  organize  the  mines  of  the  plaintiff  com- 
pany by  enrolling  in  its  membership  the  em- 
ployes of  the  plaintiff  while  they  still  served 
in  that  capacity.  The  plaintiff  having  in  the 
exercise  of  its  undoubted  right  established 
this  working  agreement  between  it  and  its 
employes  with  the  free  assent  of  the  latter 
was  entitled  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment 
of  its  relationship  as  in  any  other  legal  right. 
The  inducing  of  a  breach  of  contract  has 
long  been  recognized  by  our  courts  as  creat- 
ing a  right  of  action  and  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  contract  be  one  of  employment. 
If  it  happens  to  be  one  of  employment,  the 
plaintiff  is  injured  by  the  interference  of 
other  persons  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
contract  were  for  the  sale  of  goods  or  any 
commodity.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  action 
and  the  court  expressly  states  on  page  252  of 
its  opinion  (245  U.  S.)  that  this  right  of 
action  rests  upon  fundamental  principles  of 
general  application  and  not  upon  the  Eng- 
lish Statute  of  Laborers. 

Your  editor,  therefore,  has  absolutely  mis- 
represented the  facts  of  this  decision  and 
your  readers  are  entitled  to  know  this. 

May  I  say  further  that  criticism  of  the 
courts  of  this  country  by  persons  presumably 
good  citizens  where  the  criticism  is  not  war- 
ranted by  the  facts  is  wholly  un-American. 
The  clear  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  in- 
sinuate that  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
are  behind  the  times  and  they  are  protecting 
in    their   rulings   rights   which   are  becoming 
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outlawed  by  our  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment. Surely  it  is  not  meant  to  be  said  that 
employers  cannot  agree  with  their  employes 
individually  to  make  non-membership  in  a 
union  a  condition  of  employment  if  it  is  at 
the  same  time,  however,  possible  for  them  to 
require  membership  in  a  union  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment.  As  it  certainly  cannot 
be  contended  for  an  instant  that  a  man  must 
be  required  to  join  a  trade  union  if  he  wants 
to  earn  his  living.  The  Supreme  Court  in 
the  opinion  in  the  Hitchman  Coal  &  Coke 
Company  case  is  merely  applying  in  1917 
principles  of  law  unchangeable  as  long  as 
this  is  a  free  country.  If  it  be  a  fact  that 
such  a  decision  does  not  accord  with  our 
economic  and  social  development,  it  is  for 
that  reason  all  the  more  entitled  to  the  re- 
spect of  American  citizens  because  of  its  in- 
sistence  upon   the   square  deal. 

Thomas  Hewes. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

[Judge  Dayton  in  his  decision  very  defi- 
nitely referred  to  the  Common  Law  which 
covered  industrial  relations  prior  to  1776.  I 
did  not  mean  to  argue  that  in  affirming  Judge 
Dayton's  position  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  relied  solely  on  the  Common 
Law.  As  you  point  out,  that  would  be  an 
erroneous  assumption.  What  I  did  want  to 
state  was  that  in  Great  Britain  a  series  of 
parliamentary  acts  have  created  the  basis  of 
an  industrial  situation  totally  different  from 
that  which  would  have  arisen  had  only  the 
Common  Law  been  in  effect. 

The  parliamentary  reports  of  1824-25  and 
the  acts  of  18S7,  of  the  seventies  and  the 
nineties,  culminating  in  the  Industrial  Dis- 
putes Act  of  1907 — I  think  that  is  the  date — 
together  with  the  laws  of  the  past  year,  have 
built  up  an  industrial  code  which  is  very  far 
in  advance  of  what  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  in  the  United  States.  I  certainly  do 
not  feel  that  criticism  should  especially  be 
directed  towards  the  courts  because  of  this. 
I  think  that  our  legislatures  and  congresses 
have  been  definitely  remiss  in  attempting  to 
square  the  laws  with  the  facts  of  our  indus- 
trial development. 

This  lack  of  parallelism  between  industrial 
facts  and  legal  assumption  might  have  been 
illustrated  just  as  clearly  from  the  history 
of  railroad  development  as  from  that  of 
labor  relations.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
railroads  in  this  country  to  the  present  time, 
for  example,  Congress  has  expressed  its  faith 
in  competition,  while  from  the  outset  railroad 
men,  beginning  with  George  Stevenson,  who 
wisely  remarked  that  "  where  combination 
is  possible,  competition  is  impossible,"  have 
known  the  utter  futility  of  attempting  to  force 
rivalry  where  cooperation  was  the  natural 
tendencv. 

The  comments  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  the  report  of  1902  indicate 
how  ineffectual  were  the  efforts  of  Congress 
and  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  compel  compe- 
tition under  the  terms  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act.  It  is  the  application  of  this  same 
unrealistic  principle  in  the  industrial  field 
against  which  I  humbly  protest.  Whatever 
views  one  holds  as  to  trade  unionism,  or  as 
to  competition  for  that  matter,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  essentially  desirable  that  laws  and 
court  decisions  should  be  in  harmony  with 
the  actualities  or  our  economic  life. — Will- 
iam L.  Chenery.] 


To  the  Editor:  The  statement  in  your 
issue  of  June  12,  under  the  caption  of  Unions 
in  the  Courts,  that  "  The  same  West  Vir- 
ginia in  which  eleven  men  were  killed  in  a 
recent  street  battle  between  coal  operators' 
detectives  and  coal  miners  has  also  con- 
tributed to  the  nation  certain  legal  principles 
which  promise  much  bitterness  for  the 
future,"  is  unfair  and  onesided.  The  legal 
principle  referred  to  is  the  principle  an- 
nounced by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  so-called  Hitchman  case.     It  is 


the  principle  that  the  law  will  enforce  a  con- 
tract, a  principle  fundamental  to  our 
jurisprudence  and  vital  to  the  progress  of 
human  affairs.  The  decision  also  announces 
that  a  closed  shop  agreement  is  not  unlawful. 
The  persons  who  object  to  the  agreement  are 
those  who  believe  that  a  closed  shop  agree- 
ment should  be  unlawful  unless  it  is  made 
with  the  union,  and  not  against  the  union, 
as  in  the  Hitchman  case.  The  persons  who 
attack  the  doctrine  of  the  Hitchman  case  are 
engaged  in  saying  that  it  is  an  honorable 
thing  for  men  to  conspire  to  induce  others  to 
break  contracts;  or  that,  whereas  it  is  law- 
ful and  should  be  lawful  to  agree  to  employ 
only  the  .  members  of  a  certain  union,  it 
should  be  unlawful  to  agree  not  to  employ 
members  of  a  certain  union.  In  other  words, 
that  the  law  of  contract  should  be  made  to 
say,  "  yes,"  or  "  no,"  according  to  the  inter- 
est, the  purpose  and  the  will  of  union  labor. 
But  the  law  of  contract  is  very  ancient.  It 
did  not  find  its  birth  in  West  Virginia.  It 
was  not  conceived  of  as  a  weapon  to  fight  the 
United  Mine  Workers.  It  will  continue, 
and  those  who  wish  to  do  business  with  their 
fellowmen  in  the  civilized  parts  of  the  world 
will  learn  to  respect  it  and  abide  by  it.  The 
public  is  fast  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
closed  shop  is  un-American  and  improper, 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  within  five  years 
there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  a  closed  shop, 
either  closed  against  non-union  men  or 
against  union  men.  But  while  the  unions 
write  closed  shop  agreements  which  the 
courts  uphold  (for  a  recent  decision  see 
Reihing  v.  Local  Union  No.  52  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  109  Atl. 
367,  N.  J.)  employers  in  self-defense  will 
probably  write  closed  shop  contracts  against 
the  union,  which  will  also  be  upheld. 

Murray  T.  Quigg. 
New  York.      / 

[The  point  of  view  I  intended  to  take  in 
my  article  Unions  in  the  Courts  was  that  the 
English  Common  Law  does  to  a  considerable 
extent  underlie  the  judicial  decisions  govern- 
ing industrial  cases  in  this  country,  and  that, 
in  contrast,  Parliament,  through  a  series  of 
acts  beginning  in  1824  and  continuing  up  to 
the  current  year,  has  built  up  an  entirely  new 
industrial  code  for  Great  Britain.  The  point 
of  my  contention  is  that  Common  Law  arose 
out  of  Elizabethan  industry  and  that  current 
English  industrial  law  is  a  product  of  pres- 
ent industrial  conditions.  What  I  attempted 
to  argue  for  was  the  enactment  of  legislation 
in  the  United  States  which  would  be  based 
on  the  realities  of  our  industrial  situation 
and  not  on  the  facts  of  an  era  which  has  long 
since  passed.  I  did  not  attempt  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  enforceability  of  contracts 
per  se.  It  is  the  facts  lying  behind  contracts 
in  which  I  am  interested. — William  L. 
Chenery.] 

CANCER     AND     CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 

To  the  Editor:  Please  permit  me  to  reply 
to  the  statement  from  the  February  number 
of  Health  News,  quoted  in  the  Survey  of  May 
14,  to  the  effect  that  "cancer  cannot  be  cured 
by  osteopathy  or  Christian  Science."  Chris- 
tian Science  can  and  does  heal  cancer.  This 
assertion  is  based  upon  well  authenticated 
facts  so  conclusive  as  to  convince  any  open- 
minded  person.  The  statement  is  at  hand  of 
a  woman  living  in  an  upstate  town  of  the 
healing  of  cancer  by  a  Christian  Science  prac- 
titioner, after  two  surgical  operations.  To 
quote  from  the  letter:  "The  growth  was  lo- 
cated just  under  my  jaw  and  over  the  jugular 
vein.  I  consulted  doctors  far  and  near;  but 
they  were  all  of  one  opinion;  that  there  was 
no  help  for  me;  and  I  was  told  that  there  was 
nothing  in  medicine  or  surgery  that  would 
help  me."  The  woman  was  healed  within  a 
few  weeks  by  a  Christian  Science  practitioner, 
the  growth  entirely  disappearing.  As  a  proof 
of  her  condition  she  has  a  photograph  taken 


just  before  she  applied  for  help  in  Christian 
Science.  There  are  many  well  authenticated 
instances  of  the  healing  of  cancer  by  spiritual 
means — in  fact  it  is  not  an  unusual  experience 
among  the  practitioners  of  Christian  Science. 
The  teachings  of  this  religion  as  to  the 
cause  of  disease,  including  cancer,  are  quite 
opposite  to  those  generally  accepted  by  the 
medical  profession.  It  definitely  declares  that 
all  causation  is  mental  and  that  the  body  ex- 
presses the  beliefs  consciously  or  unconsciously 
held  in  the  human  mind.  On  page  208  of 
the  Christian  Science  text  book,  Mrs.  Eddy 
says,  "  Mind,  not  matter,  is  causation.  A 
material  body  only  expresses  a  material  and 
mortal  mind.  A  mortal  man  possesses  this 
body,  and  he  makes  it  harmonious  or  dis- 
cordant according  to  the  images  of  thought 
impressed  upon  it.  .  .  .  It  is  the  mortal 
belief  which  makes  the  body  discordant  and 
diseased  in  proportion  as  ignorance,  fear,  or 
human  will  governs  mortals." 

An  article  on  Worry  and  Cancer,  in  the 
New  York  Globe  of  May  26,  1919,  quotes 
from  the  British  Medical  Journal  as  follows: 
"  Depression,  grief,  and  mental  shock,  worry, 
or  fear,  appear  to  be  the  predisposing  causes 
of  cancer  and  other  organic  affections."  And 
he  further  remarks  that  the  manifest  inability 
of  the  medical  profession  to  cope  with  the 
alarming  facts  regarding  the  increase  of  can- 
cer should  occasion  serious  thought  as  to  the 
possibility  of  a  mental  cause  of  this  disease. 
Manifestly  mental  cure  is  the  next  logical 
step.  Albert  F.  Gilmore. 

[Christian  Science  Committee  on  Publica- 
tion.] 
New  York. 


JOTTINGS 


A  RESOLUTION  recently  adopted  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  ex- 
tended public  recreation  opportunities  on  Sun- 
days is  important  in  view  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  Pittsburgh  churches  have  for  years 
fought  every  encroachment  of  commercial 
amusements  upon  the  Sabbath.  The  resolu- 
tion demands  the  opening  of  parks  and  play- 
grounds on  Sunday  between  1  and  6  p.  m. 
for  amateur  athletic  games  and  sports,  and 
the  provision  of  adequate  facilities,  supervi- 
sion and  transportation ;  the  use  of  school 
buildings  and  of  the  Soldiers'  Memorial  Hall 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons  for  free 
movies  of  an  educational  and  uplifting 
nature,  for  community  singing  and  for  open 
forums;  increased  appropriations  by  the  City 
Council  and  Board  of  Education  to  render 
more  effective  the  millions  already  invested 
in  parks,  playgrounds,  schools  and  public 
halls. 


ADIRONDACK  Canoe  Routes  is  the  seventh 
of  a  series  of  illustrated  "  recreation  circu- 
lars"  issued  by  the  New  York  State  Con- 
servation Commission  to  popularize  the 
magnificent  forest  and  park  resources  of  the 
state  among  vacationists.  It  contains  an 
excellent  map  and  full  details  of  the  pro- 
posed routes  and  camping  sites. 


THE  Life  Extension  Institute,  New  York,  in 
a  recent  issue  of  its  journal,  How  to  Live, 
draws  attention  to  the  low  cost  of  physically 
beneficial  outdoor  recreation  even  in  great 
cities.  For  those  unable  to  afford  from  $2 
to  $5  a  week  for  recreation  it  recommends 
gardening  as  the  one  pastime  which  com- 
bines the  health-giving  element  of  open-air 
sport  with  a  maximum  of  usefulness. 


AMONG  them,  the  forty-five  settlements 
in  United  Neighborhood  Houses  of  New 
York  this  summer  are  conducting  about  sixty 
camps,  caring  for  a  total  of  nearly  20,000 
persons,  mostly  children.     So  great  was  the 
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The  Russian  Soviet  Government  Bureau  has  issued  a 
series  of  pamphlet  reprints  of  important  Soviet  docu- 
ments. The  following  are  the  first  three  of  these  pam- 
phlets : 

(1)  The  Labor  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia.  Official  text,  with 
introduction,  by  the  Bureau  and  an  answer  to  a  criticism  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  Redfield,  52  pages,  stiff  paper  cover,  price  10 
cents. 

(2)  The  Laws  on  Marriage  and  Domestic  Relations.  To 
be  ready  about  September  1st.    Price  15  cents. 

(3)  Two  Years  of  Foreign  Policy,  by  George  Chicherin. 
The  relations  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Re- 
public with  foreign  nations,  from  November  7,  191 7,  to 
November  7,  191 9.  36  pages,  stiff  paper  cover,  price  10 
cents. 

Other  pamphlets  will  follow.    Special  rates  for  quantities. 


"  SOVIET  RUSSIA  " 

New  York  City 


Address: 

110  West  40th  Street 

Room  304 

Are  you   reading   our  weekly,   "Soviet   Russia"   the 
official  organ  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  Bureau? 


Do  We  Want  a  Dictatorship 
of  Proletariat? 

THE  thinking  people  of  the  entire  world  are  asking  themselves  whether  So- 
cialism  should   come  through   a   proletarian   dictatorship  or   through   real 
democracy.     In  Russia  the  experiment  of  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
has  already  been  tried,  so  that  the  question  can  now  be  approached  in  a 
get-at-the-facts  manner  instead  of  mere  theory. 

Karl  Kautsky,  one  of  the  greatest  Socialist  scholars  in  the  world,  has  gathered 
an  immense  amount  of  material  concerning  the  proletarian  dictatorship  question, 
and  he  has  written  a  book  that  is  now  issued  in  America  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Appeal  to  Reason.  Kautsky's  book  is  called  "  The  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat," 
and  it  is  crammed  with  meat  You  must  read  this  great  volume  in  order  to  under- 
stand every  angle  of  this  perplexing  question.  Kautsky  takes  this  most  difficult 
proposition  and  analyzes  it  so  that  anybody  who  studies  this  book  with  care  will  be 
able  to  grasp  his  ideas  and  form  an  opinion  for  himself. 

50  cents  per  copy 

Appeal  to  Reason 

Girard      -         -      Kans. 


READ  the  SURVEY 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  information  on  social  and  industrial 
movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for  the 
Survey  "  follows  up." 

The  Subvbt,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription.  S-7-17-20 

Will  send  $5  on (date) 

Name     

Address 


registration  during  the  spring  that  every- 
where new  bungalows  and  shacks  were 
rapidly  constructed  and  barns  remodelled  so 
as  to  accommodate  the  maximum  number. 
This  experience,  due  largely  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  working  people,  coincides  with 
similar  reports  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; 1920  seems  to  be  a  record  year  for  every 
kind  of  open-air  recreation  and  vacation- 
ing. 


GOVERNOR  COOLIDGE'S  veto  of  the 
Massachusetts  Motion  Picture  Bill  [see  the 
Survey  for  April  17  and  April  24]  on  June 
4  set  into  motion  a  new  campaign  by  the 
League  for  Preventive  Work  in  favor  of  a 
new  attempt  to  get  a  state  censorship  bill 
passed.  This  takes  the  form  of  public  educa- 
tion on  the  matter,  publication  of  the  voting 
record  upon  it  by  members  of  the  legislature, 
organization  of  a  speaking  program  for  the 
fall,  increased  watchfulness  over  films  pro- 
duced so  as  to  secure  public  protests  over  un- 
doubtedly bad   films,   and   similar  measures. 


A  RED  CROSS  School  for  Nurses  is  shortly 
to  be  established  in  Buenos  Aires. 


SERGEANT  HERMAN  EILERS,  of  the 
traffic  police  of  St.  Louis,  has  returned  from 
a  trip  to  a  number  of  large  cities  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Safety  Council  with  a  strong 
recommendation  for  legislation  compelling 
every  person  to  obtain  an  operator's  license 
before  being  permitted  to  operate  a  motor 
vehicle,  such  license  to  be  issued  only  after 
examination  as  to  physical  and  mental  fit- 
ness. A  conviction  for  reckless  driving,  he 
demands,  should  automatically  revoke  the 
operator's  license;  and  this  should  be  made 
mandatory  and  not  optional  with  the  judge 
or  secretary  of  state.  He  also  favors  the 
establishment  of  separate  traffic  courts  where 
violations  of  traffic  rules  may  be  judged  by 
men  capable  of  distinguishing  between  se- 
rious and  unimportant  offenses. 


NEW  types  of  Christian  work  call  for  addi- 
tions to  the  time  honored  curriculum  of  the 
theological  seminary.  To  acquaint  its  stu- 
dent body  with  modern  movements  with 
which  they  as  pastors  should  be  able  to  deal 
constructively,  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary has  organized  the  Department  of 
Home  Service.  Following  are  the  courses 
which  will  be  offered  by,  or  in  close  connec- 
tion with,  the  new  department:  The  Church 
and  the  City  Problem;  Social  Work  as  Re- 
lated to  the  Church;  The  Church  and  the 
Country  Community;  Interdenominational 
Movements;  Race  Relationships;  Surveys, 
Statistics  and  Administration ;  Problems  of 
an  Industrial  Population;  The  Boy  and  His 
Environment;  Field  Work  Conference;  Mod- 
ern Social  Movements;  Social  Teaching  of 
the  Bible;  Social  Christianity — Preventive 
and  Constructive;  Industrial  Conditions  and 
Relations;  Seminar — The  Function  of  die 
Church  in  Modern  Democracy. 


THE  extension  of  occupational  therapy  into 
general  hospitals  and  tuberculosis  sanitaria, 
as  a  treatment  for  the  convalescent  and 
crippled,  the  blind,  the  aged  and  the  defec- 
tive, has  caused  the  demand  for  workers  in 
this  field  to  outrun  the  supply.  Preparation 
for  vocational  teaching  of  the  sick  is  offered 
at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
in  a  course  which  was  inaugurated  in  1917 
and  which  will  reopen  in  September. 

The  course  comprises  drawing  and  design, 
jewelry  and  hammered  metal,  weaving,  bas- 
ketry, woodwork,  modelling  and  pottery,  sew- 
ing and  embroidery  and  several  minor  handi- 
crafts. These  subjects  are  supplemented  by 
courses  in  psychology,  mental  hygiene,  social 
science,  personal  and  general  hygiene,  and 
physiology,  in  order  to  give  the  teachers  an 
(Continued  on  page  548) 
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The  Shackling  of  Democracy 

Democracy  today  in  every  country  stands  at  a  crucial  point. 

Sinister  influences  are  at  work  trying  to  retard  its  forward 
march  by  reading  into  normal  progressive  aspirations  de- 
signs subversive  of  good  citizenship. 

The  Press,  which  should  be  the  strongest  bulwark  of  democ- 
racy, is  not  free  to  perform  its  true  function  of  enlightening 
the  public. 

Into  its  information  is  too  often  infused  the  propaganda  of 
big  interests  and  the  self-seeking  schemes  of  political  adven- 
turers. 


<S 


WEEKLY  EDITION 


supplies  to  Americans  unbiased  informa- 
tion on  all  movements  and  questions  in  all 
countries  without  dictation  from  par.y 
creed  or  class. 

For  a  hundred  years  The  Manchester 
Guardian  has  been  the  unflinching  cham- 
pion of  liberalism  in  thought  and  politics. 

Its  independence  from  control  by  polit- 
ical or  capitalistic  groups  has  always 
enabled  it  to  maintain  an  independence 
of  attitude  towards  all  questions. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  consistently 
presents  truth  at  first-hand.  Since  the 
war  it  has  sought  out  and  published  the 
crop  of  secret  documents,  many  of  them 
of  far  reaching  political  importance,  en- 
gendered by  it. 


Among  those  recently  made  public  are: 
the  first  disclosures  of  Austrian  peace  offers 
in  1917 ;  the  "  secret  treaties  "  made  by  the 
Allies  during  the  war;  the  correspondence 
of  Denikin  and  Koltchak  in  1917-1918;  the 
German  State  documents  disclosing  the 
whole  story  of  the  U-boat  war. 

In  coming  issues  of  The  Weekly  will  be 
published  for  the  first  time  the  letters  of 
the  late  Tsaritsa  to  the  Tsar  throwing  light 
on  the  career  of  the  mystic  monk  Rasputin. 

To  thinking  Americans,  perplexed  by 
conflicting  estimates  of  the  great  move- 
ments now  afoot  both  in  America  and  in 
other  countries,  The  Manchester  Guar- 
dian Weekly  affords  a  presentation  of  un- 
colored  facts  upon  which  they  can  form 
their  own  judgments. 


USE  THE  COUPON  BELOW 

TO  THE  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN, 
Dept.  S,  2299  Candler  Building, 
220  West  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City. 

I  enclose  three  dollars  for  a  year's  subscription  to  The  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly  to  be  mailed  to 
me  from  Manchester,  England,  commencing  with  the  next  issue. 


Name 


Address 


Trial  subscription — Three  months   for  $1.00. 
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Just  Published 


SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

By  EMORY  S.  BOGARDUS,  Ph.D. 

A  new  edition  of  this  popular  textbook  has  just 
been  completed.  The  book  bas  been  entirely  re- 
written and  enlarged.  Dr.  Bogardus  is  nation- 
ally known  by  all  sociologists,  and  this  latest 
work  will  fill  the  need  for  an  authoritative  text 
for  college  classes. 

12mo.     Cloth.     304  pages,  $1.75  postpaid 

University  of  Southern  California  Press 

3474   University  Avenue,  Los  Angeles 


A  Study  of  Commercial  Recreation 

Motion  Pictures  as  a  Phase  of  Coco- 

mcrcialized  Amusements 

Bl  JOHN  J.  PHELAN,  Ph.D. 

T lie  iiott  Popular  Subject  Today.     Treated 
i»  the  Uott  Scientific  Manner. 

2B2  page*.    Survey  Beriet  111.    Price  $2.M 
LITTLE  BOOK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

1015   Jefferson   Avenme,  Toledo,   Ohio 


The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 

Social  Service  Department 

Baltimore,  Md. 

offers  a  course  in  Psychiatric  Social 

Work  to  a  limited  number  of  students 
who  have  had  one  year  of  training  in 
an  accredited  school  of  social  work, 
or  its  equivalent,  and  to  graduate 
nurses. 

Lectures  and  field  work  to  cover 
one  year,  beginning  October  I,  1920. 
A  vacation  of  one  month  will  be  al- 
lowed. Application  must  be  made  be- 
fore August  15,  1920.  Tuition  $100.00 
for  the  course. 


BUY  YOUR  BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all  current  publics'  ions 
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understanding  of  the  more  common  mental 
and  physical  conditions  of  the  patients  and 
the  social  problems  involved.  Supervised 
practice  teaching  in  hospitals  is  a  required 
part  of  the  course.  Salaries  and  hours  of 
service  in  occupational  therapy  compare  fa- 
vorably with  those  in  other  teaching  pursuits, 
and  the  work  offers  an  attractive  field  for 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  handicrafts 
and  designs  and  who  desire  to  give  some 
kind  of  personal  service  to  the  sick. 


OVER  three  hundred  baby  clinics  have  been 
established  in  Belgium  and  Northern  France, 
and  more  than  29,000  infants  have  been 
treated  there — with  the  result  of  a  decline 
of  infant  mortality  from  more  than  IS  per 
cent  to  practically  zero.  A  rapid  increase  in 
the  birth  rate  in  Northern  France  has  made 
the  facilities  offered  by  these  clinics  of  spec- 
ial value  at  the  present  time.  This  splendid 
work,  according  to  a  cable  of  thanks  from 
M.  Breton,  minister  of  Hygiene  and  Social 
Welfare  of  France,  to  Mr.  Hoover,  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  "  benevolent  fund  "  left 
behind  by  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Bel- 
gium and  Northern  France  when  it  with- 
drew its  own  personnel   a  year   ago.     More 


than  seven  million  francs  from  this  fund 
have  been  distributed,  a  large  part  of  that 
sum  for  the  establishment  of  the  clinics.  M. 
Breton,  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
clinics,  has  pledged  himself  to  extend  the 
system  to  the  whole  of  France  and  has  pro- 
mised the  necessary  government  support. 
Another  activity  of  the  fund  is  the  mainten- 
ance of  vacation  centers  for  young  children, 
at  one  of  which  10,000  are  cared  for.  On 
completion  of  the  final  accounting,  it  is 
hoped  that  a  sufficient  balance  will  remain 
for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  founda- 
tion on  behalf  of  children. 


HALF  a  million  dollars  has  been  given  by 
the  General  Education  Board  to  Fisk  Univer- 
sity for  an  increase  of  teachers'  salaries. 
Another  half  million  is  now  sought  to  bring 
the  total  endowment  of  the  southern  uni- 
versity to  a  point  at  which  President  Mc- 
Kenzie  believes  it  will  be  able  to  fulfill  all 
its  obligations,  both  to  its  splendid  staff  of 
teachers,  many  of  whom  have  served  for 
years  on  very  small  salaries,  and  to  its  great 
educational  ideals.  Another  million  at  least 
will  be  needed,  he  says,  for  building  and 
general  purposes. 


CONFERENCES 

(Continued  from  page  543) 
ber  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  of  Russia, 
drew  a  fiery  defense  from  Gregory  Zilboorg. 
Recent  eye-witnesses,  and  others  in  constant 
touch  with  news  from  Russia,  testified  that 
the  Soviet  regime  is  bringing  order  out  of 
chaos,  increasing  production  through  control 
by  experts,  and  establishing  educational  and 
cultural  opportunity  on  a  large  scale.  Dr. 
Isaac  Hourwich  characterized  the  economic 
system  introduced  by  the  Bolsheviki  as  the 
greatest  Communist  experiment  in  history. 

Henry  W.  Nevinson,  of  the  London  Nation, 
in  the  next  session  told  of  the  tragic  condi- 
tions in  Germany,  and  contended  that  the 
Peace  Treatv,  if  carried  out,  would  bring 
complete  disaster  to  that  country.  Madeleine 
Doty  described  the  suffering  she  found  in 
Germany  last  summer,  and  Robert  Minor,  in 
a  clear  analysis  of  the  German  revolution, 
told  of  the  deception  practiced  on  the  work- 
ers, when,  in  answer  to  their  cry  for 
"  Soviets,"  the  bourgeoisie  sent  out  "  friendly 
socialists  "  to  get  themselves  elected  as  dele- 
gates,  only   to   betray  the  workers   later   on. 

In  discussing  conditions  in  Great  Britain, 
Arthur  Gleason  of  the  Nation,  maintained 
that  a  revolution  is  taking  place  at  the  present 
time  in  that  country  as  a  day-by-day  process, 
through  the  instincts  of  the  workers;  Francis 
Neilson  urged  solution  of  the  land  problem 
as  the  first  essential  of  progress.;  and  Henry 
W.  Nevinson,  in  a  plea  for  freedom  for 
Ireland,  advocated  that  England  at  once 
withdraw  her  troops,  separate  the  parlia- 
ments, and  permit  Ireland  to  choose  whatever 
government  it  likes. 

Sessions  on  the  Old  and  New  Unionism, 
and  Self-government  in  Industry,  centered 
the  attention  of  the  conference  on  American 
problems.  Joseph  D.  Cannon  felt  that  pro- 
gress was  coming  within  the  ranks  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  as  its  recent  action  at  Montreal 
meant  that  Gompers'  non-partisan  program 
would  have  to  be  abandoned.  A.  J.  Muste, 
on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  the  old  unionism 
lacked  a  social  philosophy  and  was  in  danger 
of  being  made  a  reactionary  force,  but  that 
there  was  no  use  in  needlessly  discarding  ex- 
isting organizations.  Jack  Beyer,  whose  poems 
and  tales  of  the  "  Wobblies  "  wove  a  thread 
of  color  through  the  whole  conference,  stated 
that  the  I.  W.  W.  had  undertaken  a  program 
of  technical  training  to  prepare  the  worker 
for  industrial  administration,  in  which  tech- 
nical experts  and  workers  on  the  job  were 
collaborating.  Ben  Legere,  later,  in  describ- 
ing the  One  Big  Union  Movement  in  Canada, 
maintained    that    the    O.    B.'  U.    went    still 
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..tner  than  the  I.  W.  W.  in  organizing  the 
workers  as  a  class  in  each  center,  rather  than 
entire  industries. 

Edgar  B.  Davis,  a  former  director  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company,  declared 
that  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem  lay  in 
all  workers  becoming  capitalists  by  buying 
interest  in  business,  and  sharing  in  the  man- 
agement and  profits.  Mary  Gawthorpe, 
from  quite  another  angle,  told  how  self-gov- 
ernment was  actually  being  worked  out  and 
the  workers  were  prepared  for  actual  owner- 
ship of  industry  by  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers,  through  the  machinery  of  the 
labor  adjustment  boards.  Captain  Otto  S. 
Beyer,  Jr.,  related  the  success  of  the  workers' 
committees  in  government  arsenals  in  reduc- 
ing waste  and  developing  morale. 

The  plans  of  various  groups  of  "  radicals 
of  the  right "  for  solving  these  problems  in 
the  political  field,  were  presented  by  Toscan 
Bennett  for  the  Labor  Party,  Swinburne 
Hale  for  the  Committee  of  Forty-Eight  (b;th 
of  whom  declared  that  the  way  was  open  for 
cooperation  of  the  two  groups)  and  Walter 
Liggett  for  the  Nonpartisan  League. 

A  discussion  of  Socialist  and  Communist 
Groups  was  led  off  by  Jessie  Wallace 
Hughan  with  an  analysis  of  simil.-  'ities  and 
differences.  Louis  Boudin  traced  the  ideo- 
logic development  of  American  imperialism, 
while  James  Weldon  Johnson,  just  returning 
from  Haiti,  described  a  practical  example  of 
it  in  the  unwarranted  occupation  of  that 
country  by  American  Marine  forces. 

The  closing  session  of  the  conference  was 
devoted  to  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
forces  of  democracy  can  express  themselves. 
Swinburne  Hale  gave  a  vivid  account  of  the 
Palmer  persecutions,  Earle  Humphreys,  re- 
leased from  Leavenworth,  told  of  brutal 
treatment  of  conscientious  objectors,  and 
Roger  Baldwin  described  the  widespread  re- 
pression of  radical  forces  which  he  found  on 
a  recent  tour  of  the  country. 

The  conference  arrived  at  no  definite  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  cooperation.  But  this 
was  its  contribution:  for  the  first  time  these 
divergent  ideas  found  expression  from  the 
same  platform;  each  group  presented  its  own 
case  and  found  a  new  understanding  of  the 
others.  Beliefs  already  formed  were 
strengthened  and  made  articulate;  belieis 
half  formed  were  clarified  or  scrapped  tor 
new  ones.  Through  it  all  was  a  fine  spirit 
of  comradeship,  strengthened  by  a  common 
idealism  and  the  stimulus  of  group  thinking. 
Jessica  Smith. 


CALENDAR    OF 
CONFERENCES 


Items  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach  the 
Survey  before  Autjust  7. 

ALCOHOLISM,      INTERNAT'L     CONGRESS      AGAINST. 

Washington,  September  21-27.  W.  L.  Uams, 
Columbia  Bank  bldg.,  Pittsburgh. 

Bar  Association,  American.  St.  Louis, 
August  25-27.  W.  Thomas  Kemp,  1416  Mun- 
sev  bldg.,  Baltimore.  ,„„,„,„       ct- 

Child  Hygiene  Association  American,  at 
Louis,  October  11-13.  Gertrude  B.  Knipp, 
1211   Cathedral  St.,   Baltimore. 

Civic  Association,  American.  Amherst, 
Mass  October  13-15.  E.  E.  Marshall,  Union 
Trust  bldg.,  Washington. 

Dietetic  Association,  American.  New  York, 
October  22-2G.  E.  M.  Geraghty,  New  Haven 
Hospital,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  Highland, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  September  9-12.  Fel- 
lowship of  Reconciliation,  118  East  28  st, 
New  York.  , 

Hospital  Association  American,  Montreal, 
October  4-8.  Dr.  A.  R.  Warner,  407  Lennox 
bldg.,  Cleveland. 

Municipalities,  League  of  Iowa.  Des 
Moines,  August  17-19.  Frank  G.  Pierce, 
Marshalltown,   la. 

Municipalities,  League  of  Kansas.  McPher- 
son,  Kans.,  October  13-15.  Albert  A  Long, 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Public  Health  Association,  American.  San 
Francisco,  September  13-17.  A.  W.  Ilednck, 
l(i9  Massachusetts  ave.,  Boston. 

Women,  Council  of  Jewish.  Nashville,  Octo- 
ber 16-23.  Mrs.  Leo  Herz,  45  Sbeldon  Ter- 
race, New  Haven,  Conn. 
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The  Shackling  of  Democracy 

Democracy  today  in  every  country  stands  at  a  crucial  point. 

Sinister  influences  are  at  work  trying  to  retard  its  forward 
march  by  reading  into  normal  progressive  aspirations  de- 
signs subversive  of  good  citizenship. 

The  Press,  which  should  be  the  strongest  bulwark  of  democ- 
racy, is  not  free  to  perform  its  true  function  of  enlightening 
the  public. 

Into  its  information  is  too  often  infused  the  propaganda  of 
big  interests  and  the  self-seeking  schemes  of  political  adven- 
turers. 


WEEKLY  EDITION 


supplies  to  Americans  unbiased  informa- 
tion on  all  movements  and  questions  in  all 
countries  without  dictation  from  party 
creed  or  class. 

For  a  hundred  years  The  Manchester 
Guardian  has  been  the  unflinching  cham- 
pion of  liberalism  in  thought  and  politics. 

Its  independence  from  control  by  polit- 
ical or  capitalistic  groups  has  always 
enabled  it  to  maintain  an  independence 
of  attitude  towards  all  questions. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  consistently 
presents  truth  at  first-hand.  Since  the 
war  it  has  sought  out  and  published  the 
crop  of  secret  documents,  many  of  them 
of  far  reaching  political  importance,  en- 
gendered by  it. 


Among  those  recently  made  public  are: 
the  first  disclosures  of  Austrian  peace  offers 
in  1917 ;  the  "  secret  treaties  "  made  by  the 
Allies  during  the  war;  the  correspondence 
of  Denikin  and  Koltchak  in  1917-1918;  the 
German  State  documents  disclosing  the 
whole  story  of  the  U-boat  war. 

In  coming  issues  of  The  Weekly  will  be 
published  for  the  first  time  the  letters  of 
the  late  Tsaritsa  to  the  Tsar  throwing  light 
on  the  career  of  the  mystic  monk  Rasputin. 

To  thinking  Americans,  perplexed  by 
conflicting  estimates  of  the  great  move- 
ments now  afoot  both  in  America  and  in 
other  countries,  The  Manchester  Guar- 
dian Weekly  affords  a  presentation  of  un- 
colored  facts  upon  which  they  can  form 
their  own  judgments. 


USE  THE  COUPON  BELOW 

TO  THE  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN, 
Dept.  S,  2299  Candler  Building, 
220  West  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City. 

I  enclose  three  dollars  for  a  year's  subscription  to  The  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly  to  be  mailed  to 
me  from  Manchester,  England,  commencing  with  the  next  issue. 


Name  .. 
Address 


Trial  subscription — -Three  months  for  $i.oo. 
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rendered  by  experts  through  the 
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LABOR'S  NEXT   MOVE 

If  yon  are  to  cope  successfully  with  the  problems 
presented  to  every  employer  by  the  present  hysteria  of 
industrial  unrest  you  must  anticipate  labor's  moves. 
Only  by  keeping  one  jump  ahead  can  you  keep  the 
wheels  turning  steadily  and  avoid  the  constant  turmoil 
experienced  by  the  man  who  has  to  meet  labor  situa- 
tions as   they  arise. 

BABSON'S  REPORTS 

based  on  fundamental  conditions,  forecast  labor  con- 
ditions for  you  with  remarkable  accuracy. 

Eight  thousand  of  the  country's  leading  executives 
are  using  them  as  a  basis  for  their  plans  in  buying, 
producing,  and  selling. 

REPORT  ON  REQUEST 

Write  on  your  letterhead  for  full  details  of  Babson's 
Service  for  Executives  and  recent  Labor  Bulletin, 
gratis. 

ASK  FOR  BULLETIN  T-37 

BABSON'S  STATISTICAL  ORGANIZATION 

WlXLESLEY  BILLS,  82,  MASS. 
Largest  Organization  of  Its  Character  in  the  World. 
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ELSIE  McCORMICK  is  a  newspaper  correspondent  who  has  been 
representing  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  in  the  Far  East. 
While  there  she  met  the  "Eat  Watermelon  People"  it  the  Shantung 
Christian  University  at  Tsinan  Fu.  The  "Eat  Watermelon  People" 
carry  a  social  message  to  the  people  of  China  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  What  it  is  Miss  McCormick  tells  on  page  576. 
OUR  relations  with  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans  are  not  limited  to 
reading  newspaper  headlines  of  developments  at  the  Capitol  or  irri- 
tation at  the  border.  In  many  of  the  border  states  social  workers 
know  the  Mexican  people  first-hand.     Such  a  social  worker  is  Helen 

D.  Marston,  of  Neighborhood  House,  San  Diego.  In  Mexican 
Traits,  page  562,  she  tells  of  her  neighbors.  To  understand  their 
standards  is  to  understand  their  traits,  which,  while  different  from 
the  American,  are  not  necessarily  either  better  or  worse. 

THE  amount  of  labor  unrest  among  the  longshoremen,  despite  the 
publicity  given  the  recent  strike  of  the  workers  in  the  port  of  New 
York,  has  been  negligible.  This  to  a  great  extent  has  been  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Shipping  Board  during  the  war  and  to  the  work  of 
the  National  Adjustment  Commission  created  by  the  Shipping  Board 
for  peace  time  adjustment.  What  this  constructive  experiment  is 
and  just  how  it  works  is  told  by  B.  M.  Squires,  secretary  of  the 
Commission.  For  four  years  Mr.  Squires  has  been  active  in  up- 
holding orderly  adjustment  and  procedure  in  the  several  capacities 
of  commissioner  of  conciliation,  administrator  and  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Harbor  Wages  Adjustment  Board,  and  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Adjustment  Commission  of  the  Division  of  Op- 
eration, United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion.    Page  569.     The  drawings  for  this  article  were  made  by  Abby 

E.  Underwood  from  photographs  made  for  the  Survey  by  Hiram 
Myers. 

JOHN  PRATT  WHITMAN  writes  of  the  Clubly  Duckling,  the  Har- 
vard Liberal  Club.  He  tells  of  the  entrance  of  the  duckling  into  the 
barnyard  of  Beacon  Hill  and  of  the  bronze  wink  which  John  Har- 
vard, sitting  in  sculptured  solemnity,  gave  the  young  graduates  who 
have  set  out  to  make  their  club  not  only  a  forum  for  discussion  but 
a  force  for  freedom  and  civic  audacities.  Mr.  Whitman  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser. 
FRANCIS  TYSON  is  head  of  the  Department  of  Economics  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 
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Do  YOU  Believe  in  Child  Labor? 


TWO  million  boys  and  girls  between  ten  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  are  still  at  work  in  the  United  States. 
Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  child  workers  do  not 
come  under  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Child  Labor  Law. 

What  are  YOU  doing  about  it  ? 

Do  you  know  that  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  was 
organized  to  fight  child  labor?  Protective  laws  where  there 
are  none,  better  laws  where  such  exist,  law  enforcement  are 
our  first  concern. 

YOU  can't  do  much  alone — 


But  you  can  help  the  Committee  do  more.  We  have  the 
experience  and  the  staff.  We  need  more  friends,  more  funds. 
Recently  in  Alabama  we  helped  153,000  children  by  spend- 
ing $15,000  in  laying  before  the  legislature  facts  which  re- 
sulted in  requiring  every  child  to  go  to  school  until  he  is  14 ; 
in  limiting  working  hours  to  8  for  those  under  16;  in  estab- 
lishing a  state  commission  to  see  to  it  that  the  law  is  enforced. 
Fifteen  thousand  dollars !  Less  than  ten  cents  for  each  child ! 
Had  YOU  been  one  of  us  YOUR  dues  would  have  helped 
twenty  children.  Don't  YOU  want  to  make  them  count  in 
our  next  project? 

Join  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

Our  dues  are  low — we  want  a  large,  democratic  membership. 
We  want  men  and  women  throughout  the  United  States  to 
feel  responsibility  for  these  working  children,  to  bear  a  hand 
in  giving  them  a  fair  start. 

Stand  by  the  Children! 

National  Child  Labor  Committee: 
Felix  Adler,  Chairman  I         national    child    labor    committee, 

Homer  Folks  I      Vice-  105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

Samuel  M.  Lindsay!  Chairman 

V.  Everit  Macy,  Treasurer  j  want  to  help  give  every  child  in  America  a  chance.     Here  are 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  Gen'l  Sec  y  ,  „ 

dollars. 

Memberships: 

Associate    $  2  or  more  Name 

Contributing  5    "       "  i 

Subscribing   10    "      "  Street,  No 

Sustaining    25    "      " 

Donors   100    "      "  City,  State   
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Steel -Making 


What  the  Interchurch  World  Report  Says  of  It 

By  S.  Adele  Shaw 


MORE  than  52  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  steel 
industry  work  the  12-hour  day;  about  one-half  of 
these  work  the  7-day  week.  The  average  steel 
week  in  19 19  was  2.4  hours  longer  than  in  191 4 
and  1.1  hours  longer  than  in  19 10.  The  12-hour  day  sche- 
dules are  compulsory,  as  is  the  18-hour  or  24-hour  or  36-hour 
turn  which  usually  accompanies  the  schedule.  / 

In  return  for  these  hours,  two-thirds  of  the  iron  and  steel 
workers  earn  from  5  to  25  per  cent  less  than  the  government's 
estimate  for  "  an  American  standard  of  living  "  for  an  average 
family. 

Conditions  in  the  steel  industry  in  1919  were  "  materially 
worse  "  than  in  1910.  These  conditions  for  the  industry  as  a 
whole  are  determined  by  the  policy  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Cor- 
poration. The  Corporation  acts  without  conference  with  its 
employes.'  In  its  endeavor  to  keep  unionism  out  of  the  plants, 
it  discharges  men  for  labor  affiliation,  uses  blacklists,  "  under- 
cover men  "  and  labor  detectives  and  influences  the  press, 
pulpit  and  police  authorities. 

The  result  of  this  policy  is  demoralization  of  family  and 
community  life ;  extreme  congestion  and  unsanitary  living  con- 
ditions in  the  steel  districts;  impossibility  of  night  school  atten- 
dance or -other  Americanization  measures;  limitation  of  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  full  citizenship  in  the  steel  com- 
munities. 

These  are  some  of  the  findings  of  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement's  steel  report  which  at  last  has  found  its  way  to 
the  public  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Ralph  M.  Easley 
of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  of  the  editors  of  Industry, 
Washington,  and  of  the  steel  companies  themselves  to  keep 
the  report  from  the  public  or  at  least  to  discredit  it.  The 
publicity  which  accompanied  these  attacks  will,  however,  only 
insure  the  report  more  readers.  The  Interchurch  World 
Movement,  it  is  true,  collapsed  with  the  attacks  levelled  upon 
if  for  daring  to  tell  the  truth.  But  should  it  never  revive,  its 
existence  will  have  been  justified  in  the  publication  of  this  one 
report,  for  a  more  thorough  assembling  of  information  regard- 
ing the  causes  and  conditions  of  the  largest  strike  that,  at 
the  time  it  opened,  had  ever  occurred  in  one  of  the  basic  in- 
dustries of  the  country,  and  a  more  searching  and  fearless  inter- 


pretation of  the  facts  has  never  before  been  attempted  in 
x^merica. 

Indeed,  should  the  report  result  in  forcing  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  to  recognize  the  rights  of  its  workers  to 
bargain  collectively,  the  total  of  millions  spent  by  the  Inter- 
church World  Movement  in  ail  its  activities  would  be  but 
infinitesimal  in  comparison  with  the  bill  the  public  now  pays 
year  after  year  in  taxes  and  in  steel  in  order  to  assist  the  Steel 
Corporation  to  carry  out  its  anti-union  policy. 

It  so  happens,  as  the  report  itself  points  out,  that  both  the 
causes  and  the  issues  of  the  steel  strike  remain  uncomprehended 
by  the  nation;  that  the  working  conditions  which  caused  it  still 
persist;  and  that  the  engulfing  circumstances  which  swallowed 
up  the  real  issues  remain  a  condition  of  the  national  life.  The 
workers,  moreover,  beaten  by  their  employers  and  with  a  newly 
acquired  distrust  of  their  government,  have  no  other  resource 
than  "  the  next  strike  "  and  the  psychology  of  the  public  itself 
is  the  wonder,  "  careless  rather  than  fearful,"  whether  the 
next  strike  will  be  a  matter  of  months  or  of  years.  For  this 
reason  the  report,  belated  though  it  is,  carries  with  it  a  full 
measure  of  public  service. 

The  Commission  appointed  by  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement  to  investigate  the  strike  spent  four  months  in  the 
field.  It  held  open  hearings  in  Pittsburgh  during  the  strike. 
It  employed  a  staff  of  investigators  working  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Heber  Blankenhorn,  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Research.  It  obtained  evidence  from  the  Bureau 
of  Applied  Economics  in  Washington,  from  a  firm  of  consult- 
ing engineers  and  various  other  organizations  and  experts 
working  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission. 

The  meat  of  the  report  lies  in  the  presentation  of  the  condi- 
tions among  workers  in  the  steel  industry — wages,  hours, 
grievances  and  social  consequences  in  a  no-conference  industry 
— and  in  its  constructive  recommendations  for  ways  and  means 
of  relieving  those  conditions,  rather  than  in  the  discussion  of 
the  strike  itself — interesting  and  informational  though  it  is. 

Indeed  the  Commission  found  nothing  to  warrant  the  cry  of 
bolshevism  in  connection  with  the  strike.  "  No  interpretation 
of  the  movement  as  a  plot  or  conspiracy  fits  the  facts;  that  is, 
it  was  a  mass  movement  in  which  leadership  became  of  second- 
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CALENDAR  OF  A  STEEL  WORKER 

One  day  on  the  open  hearth,  Carnegie  works, 
Homestead 

5:30  to  12  (midnight) — Six  and  one-half  hours  of  shoveling, 
throwing  and  carrying  bricks  and  cinder  out  of  bottom  of 
old  furnace.     Very  hot. 

12:30 — Back  to  the  shovel  and  cinder,  within  a  few  feet  of 
pneumatic  shovel  drilling  slag,  for  three  and  one-half  hours. 

4  o'clock — Sleeping  is  pretty  general,  including  boss. 

5  o'clock — Everybody  quits,  sleeps,  sings,  swears,  sighs  for 
6  o'clock. 

6  o'clock — Start  home. 

6:45  o'clock — Bathed,  breakfast.  i 

7:45  o'clock — Asleep. 

4  p.   M. — iWake   up,   put  on    dirty   clothes,   go   to  boarding 
house,  eat  supper,  get  pack  of  lunch. 
5 :30  p.  m. — Report  for  work. 

Hours  on  night  shift  begin  at  5:30;  work  for  twelve  hours 
through  the  night  except  Saturday,  when  it  is  seventeen  hours, 
until  12  Sunday  noon,  with  one  hour  out  for  breakfast;  the 
following  Monday  ten  hours;  total  from  5:30  Monday  to  5:30 
Monday,  87  hours,  the  normal  week. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  worker  works  87  hours  out  of  the  168 
hours  in  the  week.  Of  the  remaining  81  he  sleeps  seven  hours 
per  day;  total  of  49  hours.  He  eats  in  another  fourteen; 
walks  or  travels  in  the  street  car  four  hours;  dresses,  shaves, 
tends  furnace,  undresses,  etc.,  seven  hours.  His  one  reaction 
is  "What  the  Hell!"— the  universal  text  accompanying  the 
twelve-hour  day. 


ary  importance."  The  strike  was  caused  by  a  "  state  of  mind  " 
of  the  workers.  The  state  of  mind  grew  out  of  the  conditions 
of  labor  in  the  industry  and  was  a  thing  with  which  Mr. 
Foster,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  Mr.  Gompers  had  little  to  do. 
The  frame  of  mind  was  one  of  "  chronic  rebellion.  It  had 
existed  a  long  time  without  a  mass  strike." 

The  high  labor  turnover  in  steel  plants  [6,800  a  year  in  the  Home- 
stead works  to  maintain  a  force  of  11,500  workers,  according  to  the 
works  superintendent's  testimony]  means  that  thousands  of  steel 
workers  have  been  going  on  "  individual  strikes  "  for  several  years. 
The  "  labor  shortage  "  which  steel  companies  experience  is  a  per- 
sistent evidence  of  this  "  strike  "  frame  of  mind.  The  high  rate  of 
absenteeism,  principally  due  to  lay  off  to  recover  from  exhaustion, 
is  another  evidence. 

The  workers  were  therefore  "  individually  "  in  a  strike  frame 
of  mind: 

Mr.  Foster  supplied  the  machine  for  moving  these  individual 
frames  of  mind  into  mass  action.  ...  To  the  very  end  the 
Foster  machine  was  a  poor  thing  as  a  system  of  control;  the  strike 
moved  on  its  own  legs,  it  was  a  "  walkout "  of  rank  and  file. 

Mr.  Gary's  figures  on  the  twelve-hour  day  went  limp  when 
put  through  the  Commission's  rigorous  tests;  his  statement 
regarding  the  seven-day  week  that  "  at  the  present  time  there 
is  very  little  of  it  "  did  not  accord  with  the  evidence  before  the 
Commission  which  showed  that  conditions  proved  in  1910 
exist  today.    The  report  says : 

Consideration  of  the  number  on  the  12-hour  day  may  begin  with 
Mr.  Gary's  figure  of  69,000;  and  might  stop  there  since  this  means 
that  the  daily  hours  and  lives  of  over  350,000  men,  women  and 
children  are  directly  dominated  and  "arbitrarily"  ordered  by  the 
Corporation's  twelve-hour  day.  The  total,  however,  assignable  to 
this  class  seems  to  be  larger.  Mr.  Gary  testified  (Senate  Testimony, 
Vol.  I,  p.  157) : 

"Twenty-six    and    a    half    per    cent   of    all    employes    work    the 

twelve-hour  turn  and  the  number  is  69,284." 

"  All  employes,"  however,  includes  nearly  80,000  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's metal  miners,  coal  miners,  railroaders,  ship  crews,  dockers,  etc., 
not  concerned  in  the  strike  or  in  the  12-hour  day.  Mr.  Gary  furn- 
nished  data  to  the  Commission,  however,  enabling  correction  of  the 
misleading  "twenty-six  and  a  half  per  cent;"  the  total  of  all  Cor- 
poration employes  in  "  the  manufacturing  plants,"  that  is,  in  the 
strike  areas,  is  191,000.  Mr.  Gary's  "69,284"  is  36  per  cent  of 
191,000.  The  36  per  cent  of  men  working  12  hours  or  over  fails 
to  account  for  a  large  number  working  11  hours  or  even  10  hours, 
and,  on  alternate  weeks,  to  13-  and  14-hour  turns;  that  is,  a  large 
number  properly  to  be  classed  as  12-hour  men.  The  only  attempt  at 
exact  analysis  of  hours  furnished  by  a  Corporation  plant  to  the  Sen- 


ate investigating  committee  was  the  following  given  by  Superinten- 
dent Oursler  of  the  typical  Homestead  works  (Senate  Testimony, 
Vol.  II,  p.  282) : 

"21.2  per  cent  working  eight  hours;  25.9  per  cent  working  ten 

hours;   16.4  per  cent  working  eleven  hours;  36  per  cent  working 

twelve  hours." 

The  "16.4  per  cent  working  11  hours"  is  made  up  of  day-shift 
"  12-hour  men  "  whose  hours  on  night  turn  will  be  13 ;  that  is,  a 
proper  classification  is  36  per  cent  plus  16.4  per  cent  or  52.4  per 
cent  on  the  12-hour  turn  at  Homestead.  This  does  not  equal  the 
verbal  estimate  of  the  president  of  the  Carnegie  Co.  (of  which  the 
Homestead  works  is  a  part),  made  to  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
in  November,  1919,  whose  estimate  was  60  per  cent  of  his  55,000 
employes  on  the  12-hour  turn. 

Moreover  the  Homestead  figures  seem  to  be  compiled  on  the  same 
method  of  classification  as  Mr.  Gary's  for  the  total  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's manufacturing  plants:  the  Homestead  36  per  cent  agrees  ex- 
actly with  Mr.  Gary's  36  per  cent;  the  Homestead  21.2  per  cent  on 
the  "  8-hour  day  "  agrees  with  Mr.  Gary's  22  per  cent  on  "  the  8- 
hour  day,"  as  furnished  to  the  Commission.  The  proper  classifica- 
tion, indicated  for  the  Corporation's  manufacturing  plants,  is  thus 
52.4  per  cent  on  "the  12-hour"  turns. 

It  is  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  that  the 
Commission  draws  its  figures  telling  of  the  lengthened  day  in 
the  industry.  The  average  week  for  the  entire  industry,  in- 
cluding great  numbers  of  foundries  and  fabricating  plants 
whose  hours  average  less  than  those  of  the  plants  against 
which  the  strike  was  aimed,  was  68.7  hours  in  1919,  over 
1 1  2/5  hours  per  day  on  a  6-day  week  basis.  In  1910  it 
was  67.6.  The  increase  in  the  average  weekly  hours  in  cer- 
tain processes  in  Pittsburgh  for  which  statistics  were  avail- 
able was: 

Blast  Open  Plate 

Year  Furnaces  Hearth  Mills 

1910   78.7  75.3  67.3 

1919   82.1  76.4  71.1 

A  comparison  of  the  seventy-nine  occupations  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry for  which  statistics  are  given  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  19 14  and  19 19  shows  that  in  eighteen 
classes  hours  have  decreased;  in  four  remained  stationary; 
in  fifty-seven  of  the  seventy-nine  classes  hours  per  week  have 
increased,  from  a  few  minutes  up  to  fourteen  hours  per  week. 
In  further  illustrations  given,  hours  mount  higher.  For 
example,  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  figures  taken  from  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  October,  1919,  show  for  the  largest 
department  in  the  industry: 

Stokers,  83.6;  larrymen,  82.6;  larrymen's  helpers,  82.3;  skip  op- 
erators, 81.6;  blowers,  81.7;  blowing  engineers,  81.7;  keepers,  81.9; 
keepers'  helpers,  81.8;  pig  machine  men,  83;  cinder  men,  81.8; 
laborers,  82.    Average,  82.1. 

The  whole  department,  the  largest  in  the  industry,  is  on  the 

12-hour  basis,  7  days  a  week.     For  the  open  hearth  furnaces 

the  average  shown  is  76.44  hours  per  week. 

The  Steel  Corporation  offered  but  two  excuses  for  the 
twelve-hour  day  to  the  Commission. 

These  the  Commission  discusses: 

The  first  was  the  shortage  of  labor.  President  Williams  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  said  it  would  take  50  per  cent  or  26,000  more 
workers  to  put  in  three  shifts  on  the  eight-hour  day  in  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  (which  employs  55,000  men).  He  asked:  "And  if 
we  could  get  the  labor,  where  could  we  house  it?  It  would  take 
20,000  more  houses."  Steel  masters  in  general  agreed  with  this 
viewpoint  except  that  Mr.  Gary  wrote  the  Commission  that  only 
16  2/3  per  cent  more  men  would  be  required. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  admitted,  even  by  the  steel  masters  them- 
selves, that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  industry  faced  a  shortage 
of  labor  was  "  because  you  can't  get  Americans  to  work  the  twelve- 
hour  day."     .    .    . 

But  the  decisive  factor,  setting  aside  all  consideration  of  the 
moral  questions  involved  in  the  twelve-hour  day  and  in  suggestions 
of  flooding  the  steel  industry  with  Balkan  immigrants  or  coolie 
labor,  lies  in  this  consideration  which,  according  to  engineers,  dis- 
poses of  the  labor  shortage  argument  against  the  eight-hour  day; 
the  steel  requirements  of  the  country  could  be  met  by  utilizing  all 
the  first-class  machinery,  scrapping  the  rest  and  distributing  the 
work  throughout  the  available  labor  supply  and  throughout  the 
year  on  a  three-shift  eight-hour  day  basis. 

Engineers'  findings  are:  that  the  steel  industry  being  run  for  the 
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RECOMMENDATIONS   of  the  INTERCHURCH   WORLD 

MOVEMENT 
Regarding  Conditions  in  the  Steel  Industry 


I.  Inasmuch   as 

a.  Conditions  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  depend  on 
the  conditions  holding  good  among  the  workers  of 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  and 

b.  Past  experience  has  proved  that  the  industrial  poli- 
cies of  large-scale  producing  concerns  are  basically 
influenced  by  (1)  public  opinion  expressed  in  gov- 
ernmental action,  or  (2)  labor  unions,  which  in  this 
case  have  failed,    (3)    by  both,   and 

c.  Permanent  solutions  for  the  industry  can  only  be 
reached  by  the  Steel  Corporation  in  free  cooperation 
with  its  employees,  therefore 

It  is  recommended: 

a.  That  the  Federal  Government  be  requested  to  ini- 
tiate the  immediate  undertaking  of  such  settlement 
by  bringing  together  both  sides ; 

b.  That  the  Federal  Government,  by  presidential  order 
or  by  congressional  resolution,  set  up  a  commission 
representing  both  sides  and  the  public,  similar  to 
the  Commission  resulting  from  the  coal  strike;  such 
Commission  to 

1.  Inaugurate  immediate  conferences  between  the 
Steel  Corporation  and  its  employees  for  the 
elimination  of  the  12-hour  day  and  the  7-day 
week,  and  for  the  readjustment  of  wage  rates; 

2.  Devise  with  both  sides  and  establish  an  ade- 
quate plan  of  permanent  free  conference  to  regu- 
late the  conduct  of  the  industry  in  the  future; 

3.  Continue  and  make  nation-wide  and  exhaustive 
this  inquiry  into  basic  conditions  in  the  industry. 

II.  Inasmuch  as 

a.  The  administration  of  civil  law  and  police  pow/:r  in 
western  Pennsylvania  has  created  many  injustices 
which  persist,  and 

b.  No  local  influence  has  succeeded  in  redressing  this 
condition,  therefore 

It  is  recommended: 

a.  That  the  Federal  Government  inaugurate  full  in- 
quiry into  the  past  and  present  state  of  civil  liberties 
in  western  Pennsylvania  and  publish  the  same. 


III.  Inasmuch  as 

a.  The  conduct  and  activities  of  "  labor-detective " 
agencies  do  not  seem  to  serve  the  best  interests  of 
the  country,   and 

b.  The  Federal  Department  of  Justice  seems  to  have 
placed  undue  reliance  on  cooperation  with  corpora- 
tions'  secret  services,   therefore 

It  is  recommended: 

a.  That  the  Federal  Government  institute  investigation 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  labor  detective  agen- 
cies; and  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  what  gov- 
ernment departments  or  public  moneys  are  utilized 
to  cooperate  with  company  "  under-cover  men." 

IV.  It  is  recommended  that  the  proper  Federal  authorities 
be  requested  to  make  public  two  reports  of  recent  in- 
vestigations of  conditions  in  the  steel  industry,  in  mak- 
ing which  public  money  was  spent,  and  to  explain  why 
these  and  similar  reports  have  not  hitherto  been  made 
public,  and  why  reports  which  were  printed  have  been 
limited  to  extremely  small  editions. 

(Reference  is  made  specifically  to  Mr.  Ethelbert  Stewart's 
report  on  civil  liberties  in  western  Pennsylvania,  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor;  to  Mr.  George  P.  West's  report  made 
to  the  War  Labor  Board ;  to  the  testimony  of  the  Senate 
Committee's  strike  investigation,  2  vols.,  printed  in  an  edi- 
tion of  1,000  only;   and  to  Senate  Document  259.) 

V.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Industrial  Relations  De- 
partment of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  continue 
and  supplement  the  present  inquiry  into  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  with  particular  reference  to 

1.  Company  unions  and  shop  committees; 

2.  Social,  political  and  industrial  beliefs  of  the  immi- 
grant worker; 

3.  Present  aims  of  production  in  the  industry. 

4.  Conduct  of  trade  unions  with  reference  to  democ- 
racy and  to  responsibility. 

VI.  It  is  recommended  that  immediate  publication,  in  the 
most  effective  forms  possible,  be  obtained  for  this  re- 
port with  its  sub-reports. 


making  of  profit  and  not  primarily  for  the  making  of  steel  as  the 
country  needs  it,  favors  (a)  spells  of  idleness  during  which  the 
country  and  the  steel  workers  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  idle  ma- 
chinery, and  later   (b)  spurts  of  long  hour,  high  speed  labor. 

The  worker's  preference  for  the  twelve-hour  day  was  the 
■second  excuse  steel  officials  offered  for  its  continuance.  Illus- 
trating evidence  on  this  point  before  the  Commission,  the 
diary  of  a  steel  worker  is  quoted: 

Negro  laborer  says  he  doesn't  see  how  he  can  get  along  with  only 
eight  hours  as  long  as  family  groceries  stay  up  so  high.  One  of 
the  best  first-helpers,  pay  check  $175  to  $200  every  fifteen  days, 
mainly  tonnage,  says  it  would  be  fine;  it  would  cost  money,  but  it 
would  give  him  a  chance  to  get  the  good  of  being  alive. 

The  skilled  workers  would  compromise  in  wages  to  get  the 
eight-hour  day;  the  unskilled  would  demand  the  same  pay  as 
for  twelve-hours. 

And  the  Commission  comments: 

It  is  an  epigram  of  the  industry  that  "  steel  is  a  man  killer." 
Steel  workers  are  chiefly  attendants  of  gigantic  machines.  The 
steel  business  tends  to  become,  in  the  owners'  eyes,  mainly  the  ma- 
chines. Steel  jobs  are  not  easily  characterized  by  chilly  scientific 
terms.  Blast  furnaces  over  a  hundred  feet  high,  blast  "stoves"  a 
hundred  feet  high,  coke  ovens  miles  long,  volcanic  bessemer  con- 
verters, furnaces  with  hundreds  of  tons  of  molten  steel  in  their  bellies, 
trains  of  hot  blooms,  miles  of  rolls  end  to  end  hurtling  white  hot 
rails  along — these  masters  are  attended  by  sweating  servants  whose 
job  is   to  get  close  enough   to  work,   but  to  keep  clear   enough   to 


save  limb  and  life.     It  is  concededly  not  an  ideal  industry  for  men 
fatigued  by  long  hours. 

The  general  impression  that  steel  is  a  highly  paid  industry 
is  a  "  popular  illusion  "  the  Commission  believes.  Mr.  Gary 
is  held  responsible  for  this  too.  We  recall  with  the  Commis- 
sion that  he  began  his  wage  list  presented  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee with  "  rollers,  $32.56  per  day "  and  then  the  truth 
leaked  out  when  he  admitted  "  Senator,  I  believe  there  is 
only  one  who  gets  as  high  as  $32.56."  Rollers  it  might  be 
pointed  out  constitute  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  all  employes. 

Steel  rates  are  the  same  or  lower  than  in  similar  industries 
if  earnings  are  compared  on  a  basis  of  equal  hours.  Comparison 
of  common  labor  steel  earnings  with  common  labor  in  five 
other  major  industries  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  shows  steel 
labor  the  lowest  paid  of  all. 

The  average  earnings  of  the  iron  and  steel  workers  in  19 18- 
1919  as  computed  by  the  Commission  were: 

1918  1919 

Unskilled    $1,152  $1,335 

Semi-skilled   1,534  1,777 

Skilled  2,178  2,502 

These  figures  were  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  given  manu- 
facturing plant  pay  roll  by  the  number  of  manufacturing  em- 
ployes and  deducting  from  the  average,  9  per  cent  for  over- 
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JOB  OF  THIRD-HELPER,  OPEN  HEARTH 
FURNACE 

From  the  diary  of  a  steel  worker,  written  before  the 
strike 

With  other  helpers  he  makes  "  back  wall,"  which  means 
throwing  heavy  dolomite  with  a  shovel  across  blazing  furnaces 
to  the  back  wall,  to  protect  it  for  the  next  bath  of  hot  steel. 
Every  third-helper  makes  the  back  wall  on  his  own  furnace 
and  on  his  neighbor's,  sometimes  making  three  or  four  a  shift. 
You  march  past  the  door  of  the  furnace,  which  is  opened  in 
your  face  for  a  moment.  Heat  about  180°  at  the  distance  from 
which  the  shovelful  is  thrown  in;  each  shoveler  wears  smoked 
goggles  and  protects  his  face  with  his  arm  as  he  throws.  After 
a  back  wall  it  is  necessary  to  rest  at  least  IS  minutes. 

Second  and  first  helpers  work  "  hook  and  spoon  "  to  spread 
dolomite  for  the  front  wall.  Very  easy  for  a  new  man  to  get 
badly  burned  in  approaching  furnace  to  fill  his  spoon. 

When  front  wall  and  back  wall  are  both  made  there  is 
usually  a  long  "  spell  "  unless  the  adjoining  furnace  needs  at- 
tention. A  man  may  have  four  or  five  hours  to  himself  out 
of  the  fourteen-hour  shift  or  he  may  work  hard  the  whole  turn. 
He  may  have  two  or  three  such  easy  days  or  he  may  have  a 
•week  of  the  most  continuous  and  exhausting  kind. 

After  making  the  front  and  back  walls  the  third-helper 
wheels  mud  to  the  tap-hole  for  lining  on  the  spout;  it  takes 
40  minutes  to  one  hour;  temperature  around  spout  about  110°. 

Scrap,  in  chunks  from  small  bits  to  thousand-pound  blocks, 
fall  from  charging  boxes  when  furnace  is  being  charged  and 
must  be  cleaned  up  by  second  and  third-helpers. 

The  third-helper  fills  large  bags  with  coal  to  throw  into 
the  ladle  at  tap  time;  easy  to  burn  your  face  off. 

Helps  drill  "  bad "  hole  at  tap  time,  work  of  the  most 
exhausting  kind;  also  must  shovel  dolomite  into  ladle  of  molten 
steel.  This  is  the  hottest  job  and  certainly  the  most  exposed 
to  minor  burns.  Temperatures  around  180°,  but  it  takes  only 
four  or  five  minutes.  Nearly  every  tap  time  leaves  three  or 
four  small  burns  on  neck,  face,  hands  or  legs.  It  is  usually 
necessary  to  extinguish  little  fires  in  your  clothing.  Altogether 
not  so  bad  as  heavier  lifting  parts  of  the  furnace  job  which 
are  most  hateful,  together  with  the  monotonous  exposures. 


head.  For  it  is  obvious  that  the  Steel  Corporation  "  lumps 
into  its  totals  for  wages  for  the  labor  force,  the  sums  spent 
for  salaries  for  the  great  office  and  administration  organiza- 
tions. Besides  there  are  such  items  as  the  thousands  of  '  plant 
police,  and  other  adjuncts  of  anti-union  policies,  for  whom 
pay  must  also  be  earned  by  the  productive  steel  workers." 

This  leads  on  to  the  family  budget  of  the  steel  worker. 
Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  foreign  workers  are  married,  with 
an  average  of  6.63  members  to  each  household,  and  81  per  cent 
of  the  foreigners  are  paid  the  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  wage. 
Fifteen  per  cent  of  immigrant  steel  workers  have  families  of 
10  members  or  over.     How  then  do  they  live? 

Only  10,000  of  the  191,000  employes  of  the  Corporation 
have  advantages  of  company  houses.  American  workers  oc- 
cupy most  of  them.  "  A  dozen  years  ago,"  the  report  says,  "  the 
Pittsburgh  Survey  [under  the  auspices  of  the  Survey,  then 
Charities  and  the  Commons]  revealed  conditions  of  housing 
of  steel  workers  which  shocked  public  opinion  and  which, 
Pittsburgh  authorities  state,  have  been  improved  practically  not 
at  all  since  then."  The  U.  S.  census  takers  in  January  found 
in  Braddock  200  families  were  living  in  61  houses;  35  boarders 
were  in  one  house  where  three  different  persons  occupied  each 
bed  in  the  24  hours  of  each  day,  sleeping  eight-hour  shifts. 
It  was  of  Braddock  that  Senator  Kenyon,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Investigating  Committee,  was  quoted  as  saying:  "  This 
is  the  worst  place  I  have  ever  seen  and  I  have  watched  the 
living  conditions  of  many  immigrants." 

Of  forty-one  immigrant  families  of  from  4  to  8  members 
visited  by  investigators  over  half  lived  in  2  rooms;  over  one- 
third  in  3  rooms.  Dilapidated  water  closets,  sheds  in  yards, 
open  unsanitary  drains  in  the  court  yards,  dirty  alleys,  dark 


passageways  and  ramshackle  wooden  stair  cases  were  the  re- 
ward of  these  groups. 

It  is  the  same  story  that  was  told  by  John  A.  Fitch  in  The 
Steel  Workers  and  by  Margaret  Byington  in  Homestead :  the 
Households  of  a  Milltown,  ten  years  ago.  Under  the  system 
of  arbitrary  control  there  has  been  no  progress  in  humanizing 
the  steel  industry.  Even  in  regard  to  the  safety  work  the 
Commission  has  this  to  say: 

It  was  surprising,  in  view  of  the  reputation  which  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration had  been  accorded  for  safety,  to  find  so  large  a  number 
of  strikers  complaining  about  hazards.  They  described  with  spe- 
cificness  menaces  to  limb  or  life,  concerning  which  they  had  com- 
plained to  foremen  and  superintendent  month  in  and  month  out 
without  avail.  Without  adequate  statistics  it  was  impossible  to 
weigh  the  value  of  these  complaints  just  as  it  was  inadvisable  to 
pay  great  heed  to  the  number  of  crooked-legged  men  always  seen 
in  the  streets  of  a  steel  mill  town. 

The  "  welfare  "  work  was  viewed  as  a  grievance  by  many  of 

the  highly  skilled   men.     These   workers   "  taking  company 

jobs,   living  in   company  houses,   buying  at  company  stores, 

obtaining   company   loans,   holding  company   stock,    working 

toward  a  company  pension,  feel  '  all  sewed  up.'  " 

A  Pittsburgh  professor  of  economics  told  the  Commission : 

The  general  staff  of  the  Carnegie  Company  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  in  the  whole  world  of  business.  The  superintendents,  de- 
partment managers  and  foremen  are  splendidly  loyal  efficient  offi- 
cers with  high  morale. 

Bound  to  them  are  the  non-commissioned  officers,  such  gang  lead- 
ers as  rollers,  blowers,  melters  and  the  other  top-skilled  Americans, 
who  are  part  bosses,  part  workmen.  Altogether  this  administrative 
group,  almost  a  third  of  the  force,  has  a  real  military  efficiency, 
bound  to  the  company  by  stock  participation,  bonuses,  loans,  house- 
rentals  and  pensions. 

The  industrial  and  social  consequences  of  this  "  highly  mili- 
tarized "  system  of  control  lead  the  Commission  into  ramifica- 
tions which  compel  attention.  The  revelation  of  a  "  labor 
file  "  in  a  steel  company  office  at  Monessen  containing  some 
six  hundred  daily  reports  by  "  under-cover  "  spies — mere  de- 
tectives and  strike-breaking  propagandists — with  proof  that 
these  company  spies  carry  right  through  into  the  United 
States  government,  is  at  once  dramatic  and  colorful,  and  dead- 
ening to  the  senses. 

Who  then  signed  this  report  condemning  in  such  fashion  a 
"no-conference"  industry?  It  was  Bishop  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Connell,  Methodist,  former  president  of  De  Pauw  University, 
now  in  Pittsburgh;  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  United  Evangelical, 
associate  president  of  the  World's  Christian  Endeavor  Union ; 
George  W.  Coleman,  Baptist,  former  president  of  the  North- 
ern Baptist  Convention,  delegate-at-large  to  the  Republican 
Convention  in  1912;  Dr.  Alva  W.  Taylor,  Disciples,  Bible 
College,  Columbia,  Mo.,  in  charge  of  social  work  for  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  with  the  A.  E.  F.  in  1918;  Dr.  John  McDowell, 
Presbyterian,  chairman  Social  Service  Commission  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church;  Dr.  Nicholas  Van  der  Pyl,  Congrega- 
tionalism chairman  Social  Service  Commission  of  the  Congre- 
gational Churches;  Mrs.  Fred  Bennett,  president  of  the 
Women's  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church;  Bishop  William  Melvin  Bell,  United  Brethren,  chair- 
man of  World's  Social  Progress  Congress;  Bishop  Charles  D. 
Williams,  Protestant  Episcopal,  bishop  of  Michigan. 

It  was  adopted  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Inter- 
church  World  Movement,  a  federation  of  thirty  of  the  largest 
Protestant  denominations — eminently  respectable  law-abiding 
American  citizens  who,  last  October,  after  rejecting  a  resolu- 
tion condemning  one  party  to  the  strike  for  refusing  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  collective  bargaining,  ordered  an  investigation 
of  the  strike,  the  report  of  which  now  published1  cuts  with  a 
sharpened  knife  right  through  the  system  of  arbitrary  control 
of  industrv. 


1  Report    on    the    Steel    Strike    of    1919, 
New  York,   1920. 
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CONCLUSIONS  of  the  INTERCHURCH  WORLD  MOVEMENT 

Regarding  the  Recent  Steel  Strike 

1.  The  conduct  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  was  deter- 
mined by  the  conditions  of  labor  accepted  by  the  191,000 
employees  in  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation's  manufactur- 
ing plants. 

2.  These  conditions  of  labor  were  fixed  by  the  Corporation, 
without  collective  bargaining  or  any  functioning  means 
of  conference;  also  without  above-board  means  of 
conference;  also  without  above-board  means  of  learning 
how  the  decreed  conditions  affected  the  workers. 

3.  Ultimate  control   of  the   plants   was  vested   in   a  small 

group  of  financiers  whose  relation  to  the  producing 
force  was  remote.  The  financial  group's  machinery  of 
control  gave  it  full  knowledge  of  output  and  dividends, 
but  negligible  information  of  working  and  living 
conditions. 

4.  The  jobs  in  the  five  chief  departments  of  the  plants 
were  organized  in  a  pyramid  divided  roughly  into 
thirds;  the  top  third  of  skilled  men,  chiefly  Americans, 
resting  on  a  larger  third  of  semi-skilled,  all  based  on  a 
fluctuating  mass  of  common  labor.  Promotion  was  at 
pleasure  of  company  representatives. 

5.  Rates  of  pay  and  other  principal  conditions  were  based 
on  what  was  acceptable  to  common  labor;  the  unskilled 
and  semi-skilled  force  was  largely  immigrant  labor. 

6.  The  causes  of  the  strike  lay  in  the  hours,  wages  and 
control  of  jobs  and  in  the  manner  in  which  all  these 
were  fixed. 

7.  Hours:  Approximately  one-half  the  employees  were  sub- 
jected to  the  twelve-hour  day.  Approximately  one-half 
of  these  in  turn  were  subjected  to  the  seven-day  week. 
Much  less  than  one-quarter  had  a  working  day  of  less 
than  ten  hours   (sixty-hour  week). 

The  average  week  for  all  employees  was  68.7  hours; 
these  employees  generally  believed  that  a  week  of  over 
sixty  hours  ceased  to  be  a  standard  in  other  indust/ies 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago. 

Schedules  of  hours  for  the  chief  classes  of  steel  workers 
were  from  twelve  to  forty  hours  longer  per  week  than 
in  other  basic  industries  near  steel  communities;  the 
American  steel  average  was  over  twenty  hours  longer 
than  the  British,  which  ran  between  forty-seven  to 
forty-eight  hours  in  1919. 

Steel  jobs  were  largely  classed  as  heavy  labor  and 
hazardous. 

The  steel  companies  professed  to  have  restored  prac- 
tically pre-war  conditions;  the  hours  nevertheless  were 
longer  than  in  1914  or  1910.  Since  1910  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration has  increased  the  percentage  of  its  twelve- 
hour  workers. 

The  only  reasons  for  the  twelve-hour  day,  furnished  by 
the  companies,  were  found  to  be  without  adequate  basis 
in  fact.  The  increased  hours  were  found  to  be  a  nat- 
ural development  of  large  scale  production,  which  was 
not  restricted  by  public  sentiment  or  by  organization 
among  employees.  The  twelve-hour  day  made  any  at- 
tempt at  "  Americanization  "  or  other  civic  or  individual 
development  for  one-half  of  all  immigrant  steel  workers 
arithmetically  impossible. 

S.  Wages:  The  annual  earnings  of  over  one-third  of  all 
productive  iron  and  steel  workers  were,  and  had  been 
for  years,  below  the  level  set  by  government  experts 
as  the  minimum  of  subsistence  standard  for  families 
of  five. 

The  annual  earnings  of  72  per  cent  of  all  workers  were, 
and  had  been  for  years,  below  the  level  set  by  govern- 
ment experts  as  the  minimum  of  comfort  level  for  fam- 
ilies of  five. 

This  second  standard  being  the  lowest  which  scientists 
are  willing  to  term  an  "American  standard  of  living," 
it  follows  that  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  steel  work- 
ers could  not  earn  enough  for  an  American  standard 
of   living. 

The    bulk    of    unskilled    steel    labor    earned    less    than 
enough  for  the  average  family's  minimum  subsistence; 
the  bulk  of  semi-skilled  labor  earned  less  than  enough 
for  the  average  family's  minimum  comfort. 
Skilled  steel  labor  was  paid  wages  disproportionate  to 


the  earnings  of  the  other  two-thirds,  thus  binding  the 
skilled   class   to   the   companies    and   creating   divisions 
between  the  upper  third  and  the  rest  of  the  force. 
Wage  rates  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  as  a  whole 
are  determined  by  the  rates  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corpora- 
tion.    The   Steel   Corporation   sets   its  wage   rates,   the 
same  as  its  hour  schedules,  •without  conference   (or  col- 
lective bargaining)  with  its  employes. 
Increases  in  wages  during  the  war  in  no  case  were  art 
a  sacrifice  of  stockholders'  dividends. 
Extreme    congestion    and    unsanitary    living   conditions, 
prevalent  in  most  Pennsylvania  steel  communities,  were 
largely  due  to  underpayment  of  semi-skilled  and  com- 
mon  labor. 
9.    Grievances:  The  Steel  Corporation's  arbitrary  control 
of  hours  and  wages  extended  to  everything  in  individual 
steel  jobs,  resulting  in  daily  grievances. 
"'  The  Corporation,  committed  to  a  non-union  system,  was 
as  helpless  as  the  workers  to  anticipate  these  grievances. 
The  grievances,  since  there  existed  no  working  machin- 
ery of  redress,  weighed  heavily  in  the  industry,  because 
they  incessantly   reminded   the  worker  that  he  had  no 
"say"  whatever  in  steel. 

Discrimination  against  immigrant  workers,  based  on 
rivalry  of  economic  interests,  was  furthered  by  the 
present  system  of  control  and  resulted  in  race  divisions 
within  the  community. 

10.  Control:  The  arbitrary  control  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
extended  outside  the  plants,  affecting  the  workers  as 
citizens  and  the  social  institutions  in  the  communities. 
The  steel  industry  was  under  the  domination  of  a  policy 
whose  aim  was  to  keep  out  labor  unions.  In  pursuit  of 
this  policy,  blacklists  were  used,  workmen  were  dis- 
charged for  union  affiliation,  "  under-cover  men "  and 
"  labor  detectives "  were  employed  and  efforts  were 
made  to  influence  the  local  press,  pulpit  and  police 
authorities. 

In  western  Pennsylvania  the  civil  rights  of  free  speech 
and  assembly  were  abrogated  without  just  cause,  both 
for  individuals  and  labor  organizations.  Personal  rights 
of  strikers  were  violated  by  the  state  constabulary  and 
sheriff's  deputies. 

Federal  authorities,  in  some  cases,  acted  against  groups 
of  workmen  on  the  instigation  of  employees  of  steel  com- 
panies. In  many  places  in  western  Pennsylvania,  com- 
munity authorities  and  institutions  were  subservient  to 
the  maintenance  of  one  corporation's  anti-union  policies. 

11.  The  organizing  campaign  of  the  workers  and  the  strike 
were  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  conference  in  an  in- 
dustry where  no  means  of  conference  existed;  this  spe- 
cific conference  to  set  up  trade  union  collective  bargain- 
ing, particularly  to  abolish  the  twelve-hour  day  and 
arbitrary  methods  of  handling  employees. 

12.  No  interpretation  of  the  movement  as  a  plot  or  con- 
spiracy fits  the  facts ;  that  is,  it  was  a  mass  movement, 
in  which  leadership  became  of  secondary  importance. 

13.  Charges  of  bolshevism  or  of  industrial  radicalism  in 
the  conduct  of  the  strike  were  without  foundation. 

14.  The  chief  cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  strike  was  the  size 
of  the  Steel  Corporation,  together  with  the  strength  of 
its  active  opposition  and  the  support  accorded  it  by 
employers  generally,  by  governmental  agencies  and  by 
organs  of  public  opinion. 

15.  Causes  of  defeat,  second  in  importance  only  to  the  fight 
waged  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  lay  in  the  organization 
and  leadership,  not  so  much  of  the  strike  itself,  as  of 
the  American   labor  movement. 

16.  The  immigrant  steel  worker  was  led  to  expect  more 
from  the  twenty-four  international  unions  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  conducting  the  strike  than  they,  through  indiffer- 
ence, selfishness  or  narrow  habit,  were  willing  to  give. 

17.  Racial  differences  among  steel  workers  and  an  immi- 
grant tendency  toward  industrial  unionism,  which  was 
combated  by  the  strike  leadership,  contributed  to  the 
disunity  of  the  strikers. 

18.  The  end  of  the  strike  was  marked  by  slowly  increasing 
disruption  of  the  new  unions;  by  bitterness  between  the 
"  American  "  and  "  foreign  "  worker  and  by  bitterness 
against  the  employer,  such  as  to  diminish  production. 
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Mexican  Traits 

By  Helen  D.  Marston 


TWO  years'  acquaintance  with  the  Mexicans  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  Neighborhood  Settlement  House, 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  chiefly  with  the  children, 
has  not  given  me  sufficient  knowledge  to  make 
generalizations  upon  Mexican  character.  It  has,  however, 
been  enough  to  lead  me  to  expect  certain  traits  and  to 
show  me  that  the  preconceptions  of  Mexicans  that  I  had 
gained  from  current  ideas  were  wrong.  This  sketch  gives  only 
my  own  experience  in  the  settlement  house  neighborhood. 
I  used  to  like  to  look  at  Mexicans  when  I  was  a  child.  I 
would  see  them  when  we  drove  through  the  country  in  the 
summer,  the  children  with  hardly  any  clothes  on,  playing  in 
front  of  the  adobe  house,  the  father  enjoying  a  siesta  in  the  sun. 
They  were  said  to  be  very  lazy  and  they  doubtless  were.  I 
grew  up  to  think  all  Mexicans  lazy  people,  with  a  care-free 
philosophy  that  put  off  doing  everything  until  tomorrow.  I 
have  not  found  Mexicans  as  care-free  as  a  people  as  I  thought 
them,  however,  or  as  lazy.  It  is  too  cold  most  of  the  year, 
even  in  southern  California,  to  play  out  of  doors  without 
clothes,  and  supporting  from  three  to  ten  children  in  a  city  in 
these  days  perhaps  calls  forth  virtues  not  needed  in  the  country 
life  in  old  Mexico  or  in  southern  California  before  the  war. 
As  it  is  the  women  and  girls  who  come  closest  to  the  realities 
of  the  struggle  of  making  a  home,  it  is  they  chiefly  who  have 
altered  my  opinion  of  Mexican  laziness. 

The  women  of  our  neighborhood  carry  the  double  burden 
of  home  with  its  many  babies  and  of  work  in  the  fish  canneries, 
whither  they  go,  day  or  night,  at  the  sound  of  the  whistles. 
We  become  acquainted  with  them  first  as  they  come  daily  to  the 
Municipal  Milk  Station,  and  as  they  drink  coffee  with  us  while 
waiting  for  their  turn  at  the  clinic,  and  we  find  that  even  the 
youngest  mothers  are  quiet,  tired,  preoccupied  women. 

The  girls  are  given  a  large  share  of  the  home  cares.  Con- 
suelo  cooks  for  twelve.  Natividad  can  never  come  to  our 
classes  because  there  are  too  many  babies  to  bring.  Ausensia's 
responsibility  has  been  for  a  tuberculous  father.  Ausensia  is 
now  thirteen.  She  has  slim  legs,  long  brown  braids,  quiet  eyes, 
and  a  delicacy  that  made  me  think,  the  first  time  I  saw  her,  of 
a  little  mauve  colored  flower.  She  has  standards  and  her 
passion  is  to  make  things  measure  up  to  them.  She  cooks, 
washes  and  irons  with  the  deftness  of  long  experience.  After 
cooking  class  at  Neighborhood  House  she  is  one  of  the  "  house- 
keepers "  who  loves  to  clean  the  kitchen  cupboards,  even  to 
labelling  the  neatly  folded  "  girls'  aprones "  and  "  boys' 
aprones."  I  have  found  that,  on  the  whole,  Mexican  girls  in 
the  cooking  classes  make  more  willing  "  housekeepers  "  than  the 
few  American  girls  that  I  have  had  in  the  same  classes,  and 
that  they  scrub  and  sweep  with  energy.  The  sewing  school  at 
Neighborhood  House  meets  after  the  day  school,  yet,  even 
when  the  work  is  black  bloomers,  attention  is  fairly  good.  We 
did  not  blame  Inez  for  exclaiming,  after  an  hour  of  it,  "  If  I 
was  a  sewing  machine,  I  might  work  all  night,  but  I'm  tired !  " 
We  decided  to  devote  the  last  half  hour  to  dancing  and  singing 
games.  Another  industrious  group  of  girls  meets  once  a  week 
after  school  hours  to  study  arithmetic  and  reading. 

The  imputation  of  laziness  to  men  and  boys  has  more  foun- 
dation, and  the  issue  is  a  harder  one  to  decide.  I  confess  that 
I  can  not  give  the  same  evidence  of  a  willingness  to  work 
among  our  boys  as  I  have  given  among  the  girls.  Most  of  the 
boys,  when  a  difficult  stage  is  reached  in  study,  manual  train- 
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ing  or  drawing,  begin  to  play.  But  I  think  that  fundamentally 
the  trouble  with  the  boys  is  not  laziness;  rather  that  it  is  the 
twofold  lack  of  an  interest  in  what  we  are  trying  to  give  them, 
and  of  the  training  necessary  to  do  sustained  work  from  week 
to  week.  When  we  have  been  able  to  arouse  the  interest,  we 
have  some  memories  to  cheer  us.  Even  a  boy  whose  superabun- 
dant energy  at  first  found  vent  only  in  smashing  his  neigh- 
bor's work,  later  made,  finished  and  painted  a  table.  Work 
for  pay  seems  worth  while  to  all,  and  the  intermittent  charac- 
ter of  the  industries  located  in  our  district  is  congenial.  Most 
of  our  boys,  whether  there  is  need  in  their  families  or  not,  work 
when  these  plants  are  in  operation,  and  some  of  them  work  for 
desperately  long  stretches,  hours  which  must  take  real  energy 
and  resistance.  The  idling  which  we  so  resent  is  sometimes 
merely  the  result  of  spurts  of  night  work,  followed  by  a  few 
hours  of  sleep  in  the  adjacent  lumber  yards,  "  in  the  sawdust," 
as  they  say. 

On  the  playground  the  boys  show  the  same  type  of  inertia 
that  they  show  in  the  classes.  Content  to  sit  for  hours  on  the 
porch  rail,  when  a  stimulus  in  the  form  of  an  idea  strikes  them, 
they  are  off.  They  wanted  a  merry-go-round  in  the  backyard 
and  they  made  the  platform  out  of  171  separate  boards.  Phys- 
ical exercise,  as  such,  has  little  appeal,  for  they  lack  the  ideal 
of  physical  vigor  to  which  the  American  boy  responds  in  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  Y.M.C.A.  teams.  Few  swim,  although  they 
live  near  the  bay.  On  the  other  hand,  they  play  handball  and 
baseball  tirelessly,  and  love  boxing  for  the  opportunity  it  gives 
of  going  at  each  other  with  all  their  might,  and  medicine-ball 
for  the  same  reason.  In  the  latter  merry,  strenuous  game  one 
boy  hurls  the  heavy  ball  directly  at  another  who,  felled  by  it, 
picks  himself  up  and  lands  another  victim.  Hard  knocks  are 
taken  good  naturedly.  The  strongest  will  proudly  bare  his 
breast  and  wait  for  the  terrible  thing  without  flinching.  Mean- 
while, under  the  feet  of  the  dashing  boys  and  miraculously  es- 
caping harm,  the  little  boys  play  the  same  game  with  a  basket- 
ball. Here,  at  least,  is  energy  which  it  is  our  task  to  harness 
to  other  worth-while  things. 

I  do  not  know  the  Mexican  father  very  well.  Most  of  the 
men  in  our  neighborhood  are  unskilled  laborers.  While  some 
come  to  the  evening  English  classes — a  distinct  effort — the  ma- 
jority are  not  ambitious  enough.  A  low  standard  of  living  is 
all  that  they  have  known,  either  in  Mexico  or  here  in  their 
isolation  from  Americans.  Their  deficiency,  like  that  of  the 
boys,  is  lack  of  ideas  rather  than  an  unwillingness  to  work.     • 

Among  the  younger,  unmarried  men  we  find  more  of  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  practical  advantage  of  knowing  English  and 
more  of  a  desire  to  get  ahead.  Many  are  holding  jobs  above 
the  rank  of  the  unskilled  laborer.  They  show  more  intelli- 
gence than  the  older  men  but  hardly  more  seriousness  than  the 
boys. 

I  used  to  think  that  cleanliness  was  a  virtue  little  known 
among  Mexicans.  Now  I  place  it  high  among  the  pleasant 
characteristics  of  our  neighbors,  especially  of  the  women  and 
girls  whose  labor  it  is.  I  know  many  will  disagree  with  me. 
To  them  I  say  that  probably  our  neighbors  are  not  of  the  low- 
est class  of  Mexicans,  and  I  admit  that  I  have  been  in  dirty 
homes  and  seen  distressing  children.  Yet  I  think  our  neighbors 
are  cleaner  than  Americans  of  a  somewhat  higher  class.  Soap 
and  water,  while  applied  in  certain  directions  only,  are  applied 
hard;  clothes  are  scrubbed,  floors  are  usually  well  swept,  and 
gardens  are  tidy.    Their  primitive  ways  of  living  help.   Cracks 
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let  in  air,  sunshine  is  sought  for  its  heat,  and  there  is  little 
furniture  to  make  cleaning  hard. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  Mexican  does  not  have  the  same 
standards  of  honesty  that  the  American  has.  Nearly  everyone 
assumes  therefore  that  he  is  less  honest  without  trying  to  un- 
derstand even  his  ideals  of  personal  honor  much  less  the  sig- 
nificance, at  least  to  him,  of  such  inherited  ideas  as  he  has,  such 
as  that  of  the  national  ownership  of  land.  My  experience  is 
too  limited  to  settle  the  question,  but  I  give  it  as  it  is. 

Certainly  to  tell  the  truth  is  not  so  important  a  thing  among 
our  neighbors  ate  it  is  among  us.  In  small  matters  it  is  more 
important  to  please.  Yet  I  think  one  can  generally  get  into  a 
sincere  relation  with  Mexicans  just  as  one  can  with  Americans. 
Our  Mexicans  boys,  while  they  lie  freely  to  hide  evil  done,  yet 
have,  I  think,  been  as  frank  with  us,  when  questioned  directly, 
ate  American  boys  would  have  been.  I  have  twice  had  boys 
say,  on  top  of  a  lot  of  lies,  "  Well,  I  will  tell  you  the  truth," 
then  tell  it  straight  out.  A  woman,  speaking  of  a  nurse  who 
had  been  kind  to  her,  said,  "  I  tell  her  no  lies."  Some  of  my 
friends,  I  think,  would  tell  me  no  very  big  lies. 

Neighborhood  House  has  afforded  an  ideal  field  for  "  pick- 
ing and  stealing,"  as  it  is  nearly  always  open  even  though  the 
workers  may  not  be  there,  and  as  there  are  plenty  of  things 
about  which  would  attract  children  or  which  would  be  great 
additions  to  Mexican  homes;  yet  the  most  considerable  theft  of 
house  property  in  two  years  was  the  taking  of  some  drinking 
glasses  during  a  public  dance,  we  think  by  some  evil  looking 
strangers.    The  playground  is  for  the  most  part  unsupervised, 
and  we  have  been  using  the  same  baseball  bat  daily  for  over  a 
year.    We  have  never  thought  of  chaining  our  bulletin  board  to 
its  hook  on  the  porch  or  the  garbage  can  to  the  backyard.    We 
kept  blackboards,  pictures  and  books  in  the  "  fresh  air  schoo1," 
an  open   tent-house,   for  several   months  and  missed  almost 
nothing.    There  have  recently  been  two  serious  thefts  of  per- 
sonal property,  a  watch  and  a  purse,  but,  as  we  believe  that 
both  these  were  taken  by  one  boy,  or  by  this  boy  with  the  help 
of  one  other,  while  scores  of  boys  come  to  the  house,  I  do  not 
think  that  this  proves  anything  in  regard  to  Mexican  character. 
On  the  other  hand,   I   believe  our  general  experience  here 
points  towards  Charles  Nordhoff's  statement  in  an  article  on 
The  Human  Side  of  Mexico  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Oc- 
tober, 1919 — that  in  important  matters  Mexicans  are  upright. 
Our  neighbors  have  many  pleasant  traits  which  only  those 
who  know  them  appreciate — a  sense  of  humor,  a  sense  of  de- 
corum, courtesy  and  gratitude.    It  is  the  exception  for  a  Mexi- 
can girl  to  answer  without  saying  the  name  and  the  boys  are 
apt  to  employ  the  term  "  Mrs."     Our  parties  are  joys  to  re- 
member.    The  good  Mexican  custom  is  for  the  family,  from 
grandmother  down,  to  come  together.    The  babies  are  handed 
about  or  placed  in  a  row  on  the  resident's  bed.     The  older 
sisters,  chaperoned  by  their  mothers,  bring  their  violins  and 
play  for  the  "  little  ones."     Even  the  boys  are  at  their  best 
when  we  "  make  the  dance  "  for  them.     Our  most  dignified 
gathering  is  the  dance  given  every  two  weeks  in  our  hall  by  a 
group  of  neighborhood  musicians.    While  it  is  a  public  dance, 
the  contrast  between  it  and  present  day  American  dances,  even 
those  given  in  our  homes,  is  impressive. 

Mr.  Nordhoff  says  that  "  the  quality  of  charity  is  nowhere 
more  universal  than  in  Mexico."  Our  neighbors  have  brought 
their  charity  with  them  across  the  border.  One  feels  a  pleasant 
spirit  of  willingness  to  help  each  other.  While  it  is  doubtless 
easier  in  some  ways  to  make  an  extra  place  for  an  orphaned 
godchild  or  unfortunate  neighbor  in  a  simple  Mexican  house- 
hold than  in  the  American  family  where  more  thought  is  taken 
for  the  morrow,  yet  sometimes  it  means  that  the  already  scanty 
food  and  bedding  must  be  shared.     "We  have  got  nothing, 


"pride,  courage  and  natural  kindness 


nothing  but  beans,  but  we  can  give  them  a  home  together," 
said  one  woman  of  two  little  girls  whom  she  feared  might  be 
sent  to  separate  institutions.  Next  door  to  Neighborhood 
House  lives  a  woman  who  is  as  poor  as  all  the  other  Mexi- 
cans, but  who  to  me  embodies  the  spirit  of  charity  more  than 
anyone  I  know.  "  They  are  rough,  the  Mexicans,"  she  said  to 
me,  "  but  I  have  use  for  them  and  they  have  use  for  me.  They 
are  like  one  family  to  me."  All  know  that  she  will  get  up 
at  any  time  in  the  night  to  help  if  there  is  sickness,  that  she 
will  come  back  the  next  day  to  clean  and  to  cook,  even  to  care 
for  the  baby  as  her  own  until  the  mother  is  able  to  do  so. 
Again  and  again  we  find  that  out  of  what  she  herself  earns 
she  is  helping  to  support  some  other  family,  besides  her  own 
shiftless  American  husband  and  three  children. 

If  I  have  over-emphasized  good  traits  and  under-rated  the 
faults  of  our  neighbors,  it  is  because  I  feel  more  sure  of  my 
ground  in  writing  of  the  former.  I  know  that  our  Mexicans 
are  lovable,  and,  in  spite  of  their  limitations,  I  do  not  know 
that  they  are  worse  than  the  rest  of  human  nature  in  any  one 
of  the  sins  commonly  fastened  upon  them.  The  thing  that 
holds  them  back,  the  fundamental  fault  that  I  see,  is  their  lack 
of  ideals,  of  purpose.  Aside  from  their  real  struggle  for  the 
bare  necessities  of  food  and  shelter,  they  take  life  and  everything 
it  offers  casually.  The  virtues  that  they  value  are  pride,  cour- 
tesy and  natural  kindness ;  they  show  much  patience  and  even 
fortitude ;  but  one  misses  the  keen  edge  of  morality,  and  zest  in 
the  adventure  of  living.    With  all  their  vivacity,  they  seem  not 
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quite  awake.  They  are  primitive  people,  primitive  in  their 
ways  of  living  and  in  their  stock  of  ideas.  They  have  been 
transplanted  into  our  life  from  the  ranches  and  villages  of 
Mexico  and  lower  California,  and  they  have  not  yet  taken 
root  here.  They  have  behind  them  a(  great  early  civilization. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  these  descendants  of  the  Mayas  are  a 
backward  people  today,  because  for  centuries  they  were  deprived 


in  their  own  country  of  the  proper  soil  in  which  to  develop? 
At  Neighborhood  House  we  hope  to  give  to  one  small  group  an 
environment  that  they  can  understand,  and  to  help  to  give  them 
an  education  built  on  the  virtues  that  they  practice  to  develop 
what  is  latent  in  them.  In  this  attempt  we  sometimes  feel 
that  we  are  working  with  the  raw  material,  but  always,  that  it 
is  material. 


The  Clubly  Duckling 

By  John  Pratt  Whitman 


THE  Harvard  Liberal  Club  started  as  any  other 
club  in  a  large  brood  nestling  under  the  wing 
of  Beacon  Hill.  There  was  no  commotion,  no 
thrill  on  the  part  of  conservative  Dame  Boston, 
only  a  smile  of  satisfaction  that  another  intellectual  chick 
should  have  been  hatched  to  take  its  place  in  a  most  re- 
spectable group  including  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  the 
Monday  Evening  Club,  the  Economic  Club,  the  Boston  City 
Club,  the  Union  Club,  the  Rotary  Club,  the  Melting  Pot, 
the  Frying  Pan,  the  Architectural  Club,  and  a  whole  bevy 
of  women's  organizations. 

The  Liberal  Club  added  another  glint  to  the  shining  Hub, 
and  a  flash  to  the  Beacon  lights. 

These  Boston  clubs  have  the  envied  reputation  of  being 
leaders  in  social  and  economic  diagnoses  of  city,  state,  and 
world  ills  and  ailments.  Year  after  year  these  ancient  and 
honorable  institutions  go  on  rinding  out  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  patient,  and  occasionally  some  one  more  bold  than 
its  fellows  pronounces  the  presence  of  a  symptom  or  a  disease 
quite  out  of  good  form,  shockingly  indiscreet,  and  then  the 
newspapers  search  out  large  headline  type  and  Dame  Boston 
has  the  delightful  sensation  of  having  done  something  almost 
naughty,  at  least  worth  gossiping  about.  And  she  often  re- 
lates it  in  detail  to  John  Harvard  over  the  river. 

It  is  quite  sufficient  and  respectable,  however,  to  continue 
searching  out  the  trouble,  but  somewhat  vulgar  and  disagree- 
able to  soil  the  hands  with  operations,  or  to  distress  the  patient 
with  an  emetic. 

When  John  Harvard,  sitting  close  to  his  memorial  hall  in 
Cambridge,  heard  tell  of  the  Harvard  Liberal  Club  in  the 
early  months  of  19 19,  it  is  said  a  faint  curl  came  into  his 
bronze  lips,  but  that  he  never  winked  an  eyelash.  In  spite  of 
the  avowed  purpose  of  the  new  club  to  go  the  limit  in  liberaliz- 
ing the  massive  Cambridge  institution,  John  felt  too  solid  and 
comfortable  on  his  firm  foundation  to  worry  over  the  peckings 
of  this  fresh  young  chick. 

But  imagine  the  confusion  and  consternation  among  the  re- 
spectable fowl  of  the  Beacon  Hill  barn-yard  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  newcomer  was  no  chick,  but  a  duckling 
quite  resembling  the  uncouth  and  awkward  fowl  described 
by  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  This  fledgling,  filled  with  the 
exuberance  of  youth,  enthusiasm  and  self-confidence,  poked  its 
inquisitive  beak  into  almost  everything  "  not  its  business," 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  liberalizing  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

"A  black  sheep,"  shuddered  Dame  Boston;  "the  ugly 
duck,"  cackled  the  fowls;  "no  che-ild  of  mine,"  murmured 
John  Harvard,  and  then  it  is  asserted  he  dropped  a  wink, 
an  olive-green  wink  so  sly  and  cautious  that  it  quite  escaped 
the  passing  throng.  But  of  course  it  must  be  admitted  that 
here  and  there  on  State  House  Hill  and  in  the  Back  Bay 
were  to  be  heard  cackles  of  satisfaction.  Especially  did  the 
club  mix  up  in  and  with  things  in  which  it  was  said  to  have 


had  no  expert,  technical  or  historic  knowledge.  Its  first  efforts 
resulted  in  a  treatise  on  The  Science  of  Usefulness  destined  for 
the  faculty  of  the  Harvard  engineering  school,  and  suggesting 
the  humanizing  of  all  engines,  machines,  and  courses  on  the 
same.  The  Science  of  Usefulness  never  reached  the  professors 
for  whom  it  was  intended,  but  served  as  a  goal  and  ideal  for 
future  actions  of  the  club. 

Among  other  things  the  club  considered  the  anti-anarchy 
bills,  the  Lawrence  textile  strike,  the  Russian  blockade,  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  fourteen  points,  North  Dakota's  Nonpartisan 
League,  the  Mexican  policy,  universal  service,  the  American 
Labor  party  convention,  Justice  and  the  Poor,  the  British 
Labor  party,  candidates  for  Harvard  overseers,  the  demotion 
of  General  Ansell,  state  universities,  community  centers,  a  war 
memorial  for  Boston,  the  trade  union  college,  the  police  strike, 
and  freedom  of  speech. 

Such  first-hand  observers  and  investigators  as  came  wander- 
ing back  from  Russia,  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  England,  Ire- 
land, or  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe  where  freedom  is 
fighting  for  its  existence,  were  often  invited  to  the  club's  weekly 
luncheon  meetings.  Resolutions  were  passed  and  forwarded  to 
important  and  influential  statesmen;  mill  directors  and  strik- 
ing mill  employes  were  invited  to  meet  with  the  club  board; 
questions  were  framed  for  secretaries  of  state,  army,  navy,  in- 
terior and  labor,  to  answer;  public  meetings  were  arranged 
and  important  publicity  secured  as  a  means  of  shaping  public 
opinion. 

The  state  of  Massachusetts,  through  some  of  its  timid  and 
cautious  representatives,  was  about  to  pass  a  drastic  anti- 
anarchy  and  secret  police  bill  which  in  the  belief  of  the  Liberal 
Club  would  have  overtaxed  the  available  jail  space  in  the 
commonwealth.  Members  appeared  at  a  hearing  and  brought 
forth  with  astonishing  minuteness  of  detail  the  history  of 
former  attempts  in  the  United  States  to  silence  the  opinions 
of  opposing  political  parties  by  anti-sedition  bills.  The  measure 
was  finally  passed  and  made  a  law,  but  without  its  teeth, 
which  the  Liberal  Club  had  helped  to  extract. 

Having  been  successful  in  its  first  dental  operation,  the 
club  sent  several  of  its  influential  members  to  Washington 
with  resolutions,  questions,  and  historic  facts  to  perform  the 
same  kind  of  service  for  the  Sterling  sedition  bill  pending 
before  the  House.  Within  forty-eight  hours  the  country  read 
that  the  patient  had  been  jerked  completely  out  of  the  chair; 
the  bill  was  turned  down  by  the  Legal  Affairs  Committee. 

At  the  time  the  medieval  metaphysical  peace  commissioners 
were  concerning  themselves  at  the  peace-treaty  table  with  a 
discussion  as  to  how  many  diplomats  could  sit  on  President 
Wilson's  fourteen  points  at  the  same  time,  the  club  sent  a 
strong  and  urgent  message  to  the  President  to  keep  these 
points  sharply  defined  and  unblunted.  There  are  those  in  the 
club  who  believe  this  communication  miscarried. 

It  early  became  quite  evident  that  the  activity  of  the  club 
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in  connection  with  the  Lawrence  textile  strike  was  a  real  error 
in  good  form.  Many  of  the  luxurious  nests  on  Beacon  Hill, 
it  has  often  been  pointed  out,  are  feathered  with  stocks,  bonds 
and  dividends  from  Lawrence  mills;  wherefore  then  should 
any  upstart  duckling  go  floundering  about  in  the  waters  of 
the  Merrimac  when  mill  hands  were  crying  for  more  pay?  It 
wasn't  done,  don't  you  know.  But  the  Harvard  Liberal  Club 
did  it,  and  gave  opportunity  for  directors  and  shareholders 
representing  millions  of  dollars  to  sit  at  the  same  board  with  a 
strike  committee,  most  of  them  of  foreign  birth,  and  represent- 
ing thousands  of  employes — an  experience  unique  for  both 
parties. 

When  the  "  motor  "  operandi  of  the  club  was  fully  estab- 
lished and  in  running  order,  the  high  frequency  of  current 
generated  reached  such  a  point  that  distinct  shocks  began  to 
be  felt  not  only  on  and  around  Beacon  Hill,  but  in  the  halls 
of  Harvard  University.  Then  it  was  that  authorities  in  the 
great  educational  institution  sent  word  requesting  the  club  to 
disconnect  and  plug  in  somewhere  else  where  insulation  was 
in  better  repair  to  resist  such  Liberal  voltage.  But  the  club 
consoled  itself  by  reading  a  congratulatory  note  from  Federal 
Judge  George  W.  Anderson  who  wrote : 

I  am  glad  that  there  is  a  Harvard  Liberal  Club,  and  that  it  hasj 
courage  enough  to  take  up  and  investigate  the  difficult  questions  such 
as  are  involved  in  the  Lawrence  strike,  and  that  it  has  come  to  the 
point  of  view  where  it  considers  the  problems  of  mill  owners  and 
employes  as  matter  which  concerns  the  public  welfare. 

Then  the  young  men  turned  themselves  from  the  golden 
fleece  of  the  Lawrence  woolen  mills  to  other  and  mightier 
quests,  confident  that  their  Merrimac  venture  had  borne  fruit, 
and  had  done  something  toward  a  15  per  cent  increase  awarded 
to  all  New  England  textile  workers,  a  solution  apparently 
satisfactory  to  both  sides. 

It  was  then  that  this  youthful,  spirited  organization,  t'lis 
high  frequency  dynamo,  this  puller  of  legislative  teeth,  this 
ugly  duckling  in  the  Beacon  barnyard,  looked  and  saw  a  sea 
rising  from  all  sides  and  threatening  to  inundate  city,  state 
and  nation.  The  red  hysteria  had  reached  Boston  and  New 
England,  and  far-reaching  revolutionary  plots  were  discovered 
daily  in  back  tenements  and  Back  Bay  parlors  to  be 
"  Heralded  "  to  the  public  each  morning  in  large  inky  black 
headlines. 

Handcuff,  chain,  and  imprison  all  wild  ideas,  cackled  the 
barnyard,  roosting  high.  A  far-reaching  search  was  made  for 
red  ideas,  and  the  city  of  Wendell  Phillips  and  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  witnessed  four  hundred  odd-odd-ideas  transported 
across  Boston  harbor  to  be  safely  locked  in  thought-proof  iron 
cells.  But  notwithstanding  this  splendid  achievement  of 
Massachusetts — "  there  she  stands  " — a  few  people  kept  on 
thinking  and  would  not  be  subdued.  Unfortunately  for  the 
immigration  commissioner  they  were  citizens,  and  among  them 
were  the  Harvard  Liberals. 

Great  Americans  were  called:  judges,  lawyers,  and  two 
members  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Harvard's  con- 
tribution to  that  honored  bench,  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  and  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis — leading  American 
citizens  who  still  believed  in  the  fundamental  soundness  of 
American  institutions.  At  a  banquet  held  by  the  Liberal  Club 
in  the  Boston  City  Club  these  men  read  from  their  bill  of 
rights,  and  sent  their  messages  ringing  to  America  the  "  great 
land  of  liberty." 

Historians  who  have  watched  events,  who  observed  front 
page  newspaper  stories  after  this  meeting,  state  that  there- 
after red  hysteria  began  to  subside  in  the  United  States.  We 
heard  that  no  more  soviet  arks  were  to  leave  these  shores,  that 
anti-anarchy  bills  and  anti-sedition  legislation  find  less  and  less 
popularity  with  politicians,  and  that  labor  has  spoken  with  no 
uncertain  words.     Perhaps  the  ebb  was  due,  but  if  so,  the 


Harvard  Liberal  Club  chose  the  psychological  moment  to  give 
Judge  George  W.  Anderson,  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  McChord  Crothers,  J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  Jr., 
Joseph  Lee,  Prof.  Zachariah  Chafee  and  others  opportunity 
to  be  heard  throughout  the  land. 

The  day  following  the  banquet  an  editorial  in  a  leading 
conservative  newspaper  which  had  previously  for  months  spread 
news  of  the  red  peril  broadcast  over  New  England,  declared 
that  the  Harvard  Liberal  Club  had  been  able  to  give  the  long 
needed  word  of  sanity  to  overwrought  and  over-excited  public 
opinion. 

Do  the  readers  of  Hans  Andersen  remember  how  the  little 
girl  one  morning  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  mother,  see,  we  have  a 
beautiful  new  swan  on  the  pond  among  the  others  "  ? 

Of  course  the  internal  machinery  of  the  club  has  not  always 
been  without  jolts  and  friction,  but  who  would  remove  all 
grit  when  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  true  courage? 

Two  members,  indeed,  have  been  lost  while  two  hundred 
others  have  joined.  One  was  much  "  put  out  "  by  actions  of  the 
executive  committee  and  sent  in  his  resignation  after  being  an 
eleven-day  member.  Another  was  offended  when  the  Liberal 
Club  fought  to  have  the  immigration  commissioner  removed 
after  said  commissioner  had  threatened  to  "  get "  Harvard 
Liberal  clubbers  as  soon  as  the  Sterling  bill  was  passed,  giving 
him  authority  to  apprehend  such  disturbers. 

Although  there  is  still  pressure  from  without  to  induce  the 
club  to  drop  the  name  Harvard,  it  continues  to  believe  it  has 
the  right,  while  at  the  same  time  letting  it  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  there  is  no  official  connection  between  it  and 
the  university.  The  membership  is  strictly  confined  to  gradu- 
ates of  the  university. 

The  club  realizes  it  is  not  alone  in  its  efforts  and  friends 
appear  to  be  springing  up  in  all  directions  ready  to  cooperate 
and  encourage.  Perhaps  because  of  this  growing  friendliness 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  among  leaders  in  thought  and  action, 
the  club  has  returned  to  its  original  attack  and  original  pur- 
pose, the  liberalizing  of  certain  departments  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Human  engineering  has  once  more  become  the  absorb- 
ing topic  for  the  members,  and  recently  the  best  known  human 
engineers  in  the  country  were  invited  to  the  Boston  City  Club 
to  discuss  the  issue.  Faculty  members  of  the  engineering 
schools  of  both  Harvard  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  were  present  when  in  the  presence  also  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  employment  managers  of  the  leading  manufac- 
turing concerns  of  Greater  Boston,  a  resolution  was  read  and 
passed  indicting  modern  engineering  schools  and  laying  at 
their  doors  a  share  of  the  economic  unrest  throughout  the 
country  today  because  the  young  engineers,  the  potential  cap- 
tains of  industry,  go  from  their  schools  ignorant  and  untrained 
in  the  most  important  factor  in  industry,  the  human  beings 
who  stand  behind  and  who  operate  machines. 

What  the  Harvard  Liberal  Club  is  looking  forward  to  is 
wrapt  in  mystery;  what  are  its  limits  and  what  its  ambitions, 
is  yet  to  be  divulged.  Will  respectability  bring  inaction, 
and  will  the  full  feathered  fowl  become  the  darling  of  the 
barn-yard  to  live  upon  its  past  exploits  ? 

With  each  new  achievement  the  luncheon  table  at  regular 
Wednesday  gatherings  has  lengthened  until  hotel  capacity  has 
been  taxed  to  the  limit.  This  lengthening  line  of  eager  young 
faces  who  want  to  be  in  the  fun,  who  have  the  courage  of 
their  convictions,  who  like  the  idea  of  pioneering  on  Beacon 
Hill,  whose  ancestors  include  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  George  Ripley,  would 
seem  to  promise  important  developments  which  might  par- 
allel other  groups  which  have  met  around  Beacon  Hill  when 
freedom  was  threatened. 
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BACKYARD  PLAYGROUNDS 

NEW  YORK  is  a  very  great  and  a  very  wonderful  city  but  it  has  its  limitations,  one  of  which  is  its 
wofully  inadequate  provision  for  play  space  for  its  children.  It  has  been  said  that  if  all  the  children  in 
the  city  were  to  be  crowded  into  its  present  playgrounds  each  child  would  be  required  to  occupy  less 
than  a  square  foot  of  ground. 

The  time  will  perhaps  never  come  when  the  city,  with  all  its  wealth,  will  be  able  to  provide  sufficient  play 
space  at  street  level  for  all  children.  The  cost  of  carrying  out  such  a  plan  would  be  prohibitive.  Furthermore, 
families  would  have  to  live  too  far  from  the  playgrounds  for  their  children  to  use  them.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  that  the  problem  could  be  solved  by  constructing  roof  playgrounds,  but  actual  experiments  proved  the 
scheme  impracticable. 

The  latest  and  a  most  hopeful  answer  to  this  perplexing  problem  is  the  backyard  playground.  Briefly  de- 
scribed, it  consists  of  several  backyards  united  into  one  by  the  removal  of  the  fences.  Swings,  hammocks, 
benches,  dancing  floors,  games  and  a  sand  box  are  installed.  For  the  summer  months  an  awning  is  stretched 
over  a  part  of  the  yard,  and  a  first  floor  apartment  is  rented  for  the  use  of  clubs  and  clinics.  A  caretaker  chosen 
for  her  motherliness  and  tact,  who  is  in  most  cases  also  the  janitress  of  the  building,  is  employed  and  held  re- 
sponsible for  cleaning  the  yard  and  for  the  general  care  of  the  children  and  the  comfort  of  the  parents. 
Volunteers  are  secured  to  play  with  the  children  and  conduct  clubs  and  classes.  From  October  to  May  in- 
door clubs  and  classes  are  conducted  regularly,  such  as  sewing,  knitting,  cooking  and  dancing,  and  in  one 
instance  there  is  a  cobbling  class.  Some  of  the  teachers  are  high  school  girls  living  in  the  neighborhood  who 
offer  their  services  and  make  excellent  leaders.    The  women's  cooking  classes  are  exceptionally  popular. 

At  one  of  the  centers  the  club-rooms  are  transformed  into  a  clinic  twice  a  week.  One  clinic  is  for  gen- 
eral ailments;  for  the  other  the  Maternity  Center  Association  supplies  a  physician  and  a  nurse,  and  a  special 
effort  is  made  to  educate  mothers,  actual  and  expectant,  to  care  for  themselves  and  for  their  babies  properly. 

The  first  backyard  playground  and  block  center  was  established  six  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Clark- 
son.  A  year  ago  the  Backyard  Playgrounds  Association  was  incorporated,  and  Mrs.  Clarkson  became 
its  president.  The  board  of  directors  include  John  J.  Murphy,  ex -tenement  house  commissioner;  C. 
Loring  Brace,  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society;  Mrs.  William  Pierson  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Henry  Hof,  Frank 
C.  Myers  and  Arthur  Woods.  The  main  block  center  is  located  at  312  E.  31  street,  which  is  also  the 
address  of  the  association. 

The  cost  of  operating  a  play  yard  center  for  one  month,  serving  about  5,000  people,  ranges  from  $75 
to  $100.  New  backyard  playgrounds  will  be  opened  just  as  rapidly  as  the  association  can  carry  the 
burden  of  supporting  them. 


The  "White  Terror" 


The  reactionary  dictators  of  Budapest,  the  armed  bands 
which  they  maintain  to  arrest,  pillage,  torture,  and  assassinate 
all  those  suspected  of  opposition  to  the  powers  in  being — 
powers  which  openly  prepare  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy; 
those  whose  social  and  religious  hates  express  themselves  in 
the  bands  of  Hejjas,  of  Pronay  and  of  Ostemburg;  all  these 
militarists  and  dingers  to  labor  organizations,  the  fomentors 
of  the  white  terror.  .  .  .  Leon  Jouhoux,  leader  of  the 
conservatives  in    French    organized    labor.      (L'Atelier    for 

July  3-)  .  . 

In  view  of  the  evidence  supplied  to  us,  zue  believe  that  there 
is  a  "  Terror  "  in  Hungary,  that  the  Hungarian  government  is 
unable  to  control  it,  and  that  many  of  its  own  acts  are  of  so 
rigorous  a  character  as  to  merit  the  name  of  "  Terror."  .  .  . 
We  would  record  our  opinion  that  the  "  Terror  "  is  not  anti- 
Semite  in  its  origin,  but  anti-communistic.  .  .  .  We  do 
not  think  that  either  the  governor  or  the  government  by  them- 
selves are  strong  enough  to  put  matters  right.  We  do  not 
accuse  them  of  complicity  in  the  outrages,  although  it  was 
astonishing  to  us  that  the  governor  should  profess  admiration 
for  such  officers  like  Hejjas  and  Pronay,  against  whom  such 
terrible  charges  are  made,  and  should  brush  aside  any  sugges- 
tion of  proper  inquiry. — Report  of  British  Labor  delegation 
to  Hungary  (known  as  the  Wedgwood  report). 

A  VISIT  to  the  United  States  of  Karoly  Huszar,  late 
premier  of  Hungary,  and  by  many  reputed  a  leader 
of  the  "  White  Terror,"  provided  an  opportunity  to 
hear  the  other  side.  His  coming  had  been 
heralded  by  the  New  York  Nation  and  by  the  Social- 
ist press  as  an  "  importation  "  of  the  White  Terror,  and 
his  permission  to  land  here  as  in  strong  contrast  with  the  policy 
of  the  government  in  excluding  such  comparatively  mild  social- 
ists as  Jean  Longuet.  A  representative  of  the  Survey  found 
the  late  premier  not  at  all  looking  the  part  of  the  ogre  he  had 
been  led  to  expect,  but  rather  the  typical,  broad-faced,  genial 
Hungarian  small  landowner  or  school  teacher  (which  he  was), 
unassuming  in  his  manner  and  compelling  conviction  as  to  his 
sincerity.  He  is  a  Catholic,  a  pacifist,  an  arbitrator  between 
contending  parties,  a  humanitarian.  Many  of  his  views  were 
evidently  distorted  by  the  psychology  of  the  counter-revolution 
— as  for  instance  when  he  lumped  such  conservative  labor 
leaders  as  Appleton  and  Jouhoux  (president  and  vice-president 
of  the  International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions — to  which, 
incidentally,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  als«  adheres)  with  Bela  Kun  and 
other  Communists  in  the  inclusive  term  Bolshevists.  Neverthe- 
less, on  questions  of  fact  he  discoursed  without  special  effort 
to  produce  an  effect,  simply,  to  the  point.  And  what  he  said 
is  worth  hearing  in  fairness  to  a  government  that  has  been  so 
harshly  condemned  by  the  radical  press  of  America. 

Mr.  Huszar,  in  his  capacity  of  a  private  member  of  the 
Hungarian  Parliament,  may  be  said  to  represent  his  country 
in  an  unofficial  capacity.  He  is  making  a  tour  of  the  Allied 
countries  to  form  a  personal  opinion  as  to  future  possibilities 
in  regard  to  commerce  and  credits,  but  is  not  empowered  to 
negotiate  loans  or  enter  business  agreements.  In  addition,  he 
has  the  special  mission  in  America  of  trying  to  secure  aid  in 
repatriating  some  150,000  Hungarian  prisoners  of  war  still 
awaiting  transportation  in  distant  parts  of  Russia  and  Siberia, 
(14,000  of  them  ready  for  embarkation  of  Vladivostock) 
many  of  them  away  from  their  homes  for  seven  years,  a  major- 
ity of  them  diseased  and  suffering  from  nervous  breakdown, 
the  only  large  group  of  prisoners  of  war  still  without  the  op- 
portunity of  joining  their  families.  The  cost  of  sending  them 
home,  with  the  present  low  level  of  Hungarian  exchange,  will 
amount  to  the  extraordinary  sum  of  58,000  kronen  each; 
(about  $190  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange)  and  the  Hun- 
garian government  finds  itself  unable  to  raise  this  amount — 
the  more  so  since  it  claims  to  have  at  its  own  expense  trans- 


ported to  Russia  when  it  took  office,  the  200,000  or  so  Russian 
prisoners  of  war  left  behind  in  the  land  of  the  plains.  Mr. 
Huszar  hopes  that  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  United 
States  government  will  financially  participate  in  this  urgent 
humanitarian  task.  (He  brands  as  untrue  the  statement  made 
in  the  Nation  for  July  24  that  all  but  5,000  Hungarian 
prisoners  have  already  arrived  at  home.) 

The  present  social  and  economic  situation  of  Hungary,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Huszar,  is  tragical  except  for  two  relieving  cir- 
cumstances: first,  a  harvest  of  cereals  larger  than  any  in  fifty 
years  which  promises,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  scarcity  of  other 
foodstuffs,  to  remove  the  danger  of  starvation;  second,  the 
practical  unanimity  of  the  people  in  their  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  efforts  to  recreate  ordered  social  and  economic 
life  on  the  basis  of  democratic  institutions. 

The  principal  material  need  of  Hungary  today  is  for  cloth- 
ing and  linen,  for  drugs  and  medicines,  for  materials  and  ma- 
chinery to  set  her  industries  going.  The  unemployed,  most  of 
them  in  the  larger  cities,  number  150,000.  The  American 
Relief  Administration  which,  owing  to  the  general  improve- 
ment in  the  food  situation,  has  been  able  to  reduce  its  activities 
materially,  will  probably  have  to  start  operations  again  in  the 
fall,  owing  to  the  widespread  under-nutrition  of  children  and 
the  almost  complete  absence  of  warm  winter  clothes  among  the 
poorer  sections  of  the  people.  The  birth-rate  has  somewhat 
increased,  and  there  is  a  slight  falling  off  in  infantile  mortality ; 
but  there  is  an  appalling  mortality  among  the  children  from 
two  to  five  years  of  age  who  during  the  war  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  food  shortage  and  suffer  from  anemia  and  every 
disease  that  can  afflict  childhood. 

In  the  last  month,  the  boycott  of  Hungary,  ordered  by  the 
International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  has  severely  ag- 
gravated the  situation  by  keeping  out  of  Hungary  much  needed 
raw  materials.  The  government  <  adopted  as  a  measure  of 
defence  a  counter-boycott  which  prevents  the  exportation  of 
a  surplus  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  tons  of  flour  for  which 
neighboring  countries,  especially  Austria,  would  have  been 
willing  to  exchange  other  merchandise.  Mr.  Huszar  does  not 
believe  that  this  boycott  will  be  of  long  duration;  already 
smuggling  is  going  on  at  a  tremendous  rate,  and  the  need  of 
Europe  for  Hungarian  wheat  will,  he  believes,  compel  inter- 
vention by  the  powers. 

The  recovery  of  Hungarian  industry,  however,  will  be  slow. 
It  has  been  disorganized  by  the  dismantling  of  machinery  in 
all  the  plants  on  which  the  Rumanians  were  able  to  lay  their 
hands  during  the  period  of  their  occupation  and  by  the  dis- 
organization of  transportation — the  stock  of  locomotives  hav- 
ing been  reduced  from  4,600  before  the  war  to  a  total  of 
only  300  available  now.  Moreover,  the  damage  done  to 
industry  by  the  Communist  regime — chiefly  through  inter- 
ruption of  production — he  estimates  at  sixty  billion  kronen. 
Labor,  he  says,  is  willing  to  resume  full  operation  of  all  the 
industries  at  reasonable  terms.  Of  those  thrown  out  of  work, 
many  eke  out  a  meager  existence  by  going  into  the  country  to 
buy  up  farm  produce  and  selling  it  in  the  cities  at  a  small 
margin  of  profit.  They  are  ready  to  work  in  the  factories 
as  soon  as  opportunities  can  be  created  for  them. 

Mr.  Huszar  has  been  pictured  in  a  section  of  the  American 
press,  and  especially  in  the  article  in  the  Nation  already 
quoted,  as  a  defender  of  the  "  White  Terror,"  and  of  unspeak- 
able outrages  and  especially  of  connivance  with  attacks  upon 
Jews.  The  Survey  has  seen  neutral  evidence  to  the  effect 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Huszar  has  been  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  having  everything  possible  done  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  pogroms  and  violence.  Three  days  before  leaving 
Budapest  on  his  present  trip,  he  said,  he  warned  the  govern- 
ment from  his  seat  in  Parliament,  with  warm  approval  from 
every  section  of  the  house,  that  if  it  could  not  restore  order  it 
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ought  to  resign  within  twenty-four  hours.  "  I  am  opposed  to 
every  terror,"  he  said,  "  be  it  red,  white,  green  or  any  other 
color."  He  does  not  minimize  the  outrages  that  have  taken 
place.  He  does  not  deny  in  the  main  the  findings  of  the  English 
labor  delegation  on  specific  cases ;  but  he  does  deny  that  either 
his  government  or  the  present  one  has  had  a  hand  in  the 
atrocities. 

The  anti-Semitism,  which  he  admitted  was  today  a  serious 
danger  to  the  inner  tranquillity  of  the  country,  had  its  root  in 
the  experience  of  the  war  and  in  a  natural  human  reaction 
to  the  Bolshevist  revolution.  Although  many  Jews  fought 
heroically  in  the  Hungarian  army  and  many  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice,  the  physical  inferiority  of  the  race,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  sturdy  peasant  stock,  brought  with  it  the  inevitable 
result  that  the  proportion  of  Jews  in  the  army  was  much  less 
than  that  in  the  general  population.  Being  for  the  most  part 
engaged  in  trade,  it  was  inevitable,  further,  that  Jews  should 
have  the  best  opportunities  of  any  of  the  component  races  of 
the  country  to  enrich  themselves  in  a  period  of  unprecedented 
-  demand  for  almost  every  kind  of  commodity.  Prosperity  and 
physical  inferiority  resulted  in  an  enrolment  for  higher  educa- 
tion of  young  Jews  who  soon  made  up  from  60  to  70  per  cent 
of  the  student  body  of  the  universities,  while  the  Jews  only 
constitute  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  The  com- 
mon people,  and  especially  the  soldiers,  could  not  understand 
the  natural  causes  that  had  contributed  to  that  disproportion, 
and  when  the  empire  crumpled,  when  stark  want  invaded  the 
country,  when  finally  the  revolution  came  and  some  80  per  cent 
of  the  revolutionary  leaders  were  found  to  bear  Jewish  names 
(though  probably  none  of  them  ever  went  into  a  synagogue), 
it  was  not  surprising  that  popular  anger  should  direct  itself 
against  the  whole  race.  Of  the  twenty-four  members  of  Bela 
Kun's  government  eighteen  were  Jews.  Among  ignorant 
peasants  who  saw  their  king  gone,  law  trampled  under  foot, 
"  everybody  doing  as  he  liked,"  Bolshevism  became  synonymous 
with  Judaism.  Mr.  Huszar  does  not  admit  that  this  hatred 
was  deliberately  fanned  by  the  leaders  of  the  counter-revolu- 
tion; but  the  fact  remains  that  the  extreme  anti-Semitic  ele- 
ment in  politics  became  the  leader  of  the  masses.  This  anti- 
Semitic  sentiment  was  further  strengthened,  Mr.  Huszar  avers, 
when  Rumanian  military  leaders,  anxious  to  make  a  case 
before  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies  for  continued  occu- 
pation of  Budapest,  deliberately  fomented  disorder. 

The  present  government,  he  says,  is  kept  in  office  by  a  coali- 
tion supported  in  essential  matters  by  practically  all  bourgeois 
parties  and  what  remains  of  social  democracy.  The  counter- 
revolution was  a  civil  war  in  which  four  hundred  armed  troops 
opposed  a  Bolshevist  army  of  70,000  men.  It  was  possible 
only,  declares  Mr.  Huszar,  through  unanimity  of  public  senti- 
ment. Many  things  were  done  in  that  civil  war  which  cannot 
be  justified  by  any  claim  of  "  public  necessity."  Acts  of  ven- 
geance were  committed,  often  on  parties  in  no  way  guilty  of 
the  excesses  of  the  communists,  which  can  be  explained  only 
by  a  general  state  of  anguish  and  by  a  widespread  disbelief 
in  the  possibility  of  return  to  ordered  government.  Martial 
law  was  declared.  Of  the  stories  sent  abroad  many  are  untrue 
and  many  exaggerated  out  of  all  semblance  to  the  truth. 

That  the  present  government  represents  not  a  dictatorship 
but  a  genuinely  representative  assembly  is  asserted  by  Mr. 
Huszar  by  reference  to  the  fact  that  not  one  party  but  all 
have  representation  in  the  lower  house,  which  includes  four 
Jewish  delegates,  former  Minister  of  the  Interior  Andrassy 
as  a  sole  representative  of  liberals,  ex-Premier  Friedrich  with 
six  others  representing  the  extreme  anti-Semitic  party,  and  the 
coalition  block  consisting  of  the  two  majority  groups,  the 
Agrarians — represented  for  the  most  part  by  working 
farmers — and  the  Christian  Nationals,  consisting  of  industrial- 
ists and  the  intelligentsia.  In  Budapest  about  30,000  votes 
are  necessary  for  election,  so  that  the  popular  assembly,  he 
claims,  is  truly  representative.  The  general  complexion  of 
the  House  is  democratic  and  progressive.  The  two  major 
measures  at  present  occupying  its  attention  are  a  law  for  land 
reform,  which  aims  at  a  wider  distribution  of  rural  land  owner- 


ship and  is,  in  principle,  supported  by  all  parties,  and  a  law 
revising  the  system  of  taxation  with  a  view  to  distributing  as 
equitably  as  may  be  the  enormous  burden  of  government  sup- 
port and  payment  of  the  public  debt.  The  large  landowners, 
says  Mr.  Huszar,  are  not  only  not  in  control  but  have  little 
influence.  In  foreign  politics,  the  different  parties  work  well 
together;  there  is  no  strong  militarist  section;  rumored  agree- 
ment for  an  offensive  alliance  with  France  (the  maintenance 
of  a  large  army  in  exchange  for  a  considerable  loan)  does  not 
exist  and  is  not  thinkable  with  the  present  temper  of  the  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  government  has  obligated  itself  to 
maintain  an  adequate  defensive  army  to  prevent  a  possible 
Russian  Bolshevist  attack  on  western  Europe,  over  the  Car- 
pathians. (Such  an  undertaking  of  course,  is  open  to  several 
interpretations ;  and  Mr.  Huszar  would  not  disclose  the  actual 
size  of  the  standing  army.) 

The  real  crux  of  the  larger  problem  for  Hungary  is  that 
it  has  lost  one-half  of  its  pre-war  population,  some  60  per  cent 
of  its  area,  and  between  70  and  80  per  cent  of  its  industries. 
Four  million  Magyars  live  under  foreign  government  and,  in 
some  cases,  suffer  severe  hardship  from  discriminatory  treat- 
ment under  the  laws  of  the  new  states  into  whose  allegiance 
they  have  been  forced.  Morally,  the  severest  blow  to  Hungary 
has  been  the  abandonment  by  the  Allies  of  the  principle  of 
self-determination.  The  people  have  not  recovered,  and  for 
long  cannot  be  expected  to  recover,  from  the  shock  of  the  actual 
peace  terms  they  have  been  forced  to  sign  and  which  they  re- 
gard as  totally  out  of  harmony  with  the  promises  made. 

The  first  act  of  the  counter-revolutionary  Parliament  was 
to  declare  illegal  the  changes  made  by  the  Communists  in  the 
national  constitution.  Hungary  still  is  a  kingdom  and  not  a 
republic,  with  a  governor  temporarily  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
royal  government.  Democratic  changes  of  the  constitution  are 
now  being  worked  out;  the  choice  of  a  dynasty  will  be  refer- 
red to  a  referendum.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  Social  Demo- 
crats, says  Mr.  Huszar,  while  they  adhere  in  principle  to  re- 
publicanism, have  publicly  declared  that  they  will  not  seek  to 
overthrow  by  force  a  royal  government  should  the  people  by 
a  referendum  vote  decide  upon  it ;  but  that  they  will  work  for 
more  radical  constitutional  changes  by  parliamentary  means. 
Mr.  Huszar  is  eager  that  the  activity  of  a  radical  section  of 
Hungarian  socialists  in  this  country  be  known  as  not  represent- 
ing the  bulk  of  Hungarian  laborers  in  the  United  States  or  of 
any  large  section  of  the  socialists  in  Hungary  itself.  Their 
connection  in  Europe,  he  says,  is  rather  with  the  few  hundred 
extremists,  all  of  them  refugees,  who,  from  Vienna  as  their 
center,  try  to  foment  another  revolution. 

In  reply  to  questions  relating  to  the  suppression  of  free 
speech,  Mr.  Huszar  admitted  that  martial  law  prevailed  in 
Hungary  at  the  present  time;  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  only 
means  of  putting  down  excesses  and  outrages  against  any  sec- 
tion of  the  people.  A  strong  censorship  is  maintained  to  pre- 
vent the  publication  of  articles  fomenting  violence,  whether 
from  a  Bolshevist  or  an  anti-Semitic  motive ;  but  newspapers 
of  every  shade  of  party  politics  (including  Jewish  and  Social 
Democratic  opinion)  appear  regularly.  Many  of  them  attack 
the  coalition  government  either  as  too  radical  or  as  too  con- 
servative. Freemasonry  has  temporarily  been  suppressed.  In 
addition  to  lodges  which  worked  for  social  and  humanitarian 
ends,  it  was  discovered  that  much  of  the  Communist  revolu- 
tionary machinery  had  been  organized  in  other  lodges  which 
were  primarily  of  a  political  and  radical  temper. 

Mr.  Huszar  is  in  touch  with  different  groups  of  Hungarians 
in  America.  One  specific  social  service  for  which  he  is  ap- 
pealing among  his  fellow  countrymen  and  Americans  is  the 
gift  of  complete  maternity  outfits  for  every  child  born  in 
Hungary.  In  spite  of  their  disappointment  at  the  American 
stand  in  relation  to  the  treaty,  Hungarians  still  honor  very 
highly  American  goodwill  as  it  has  expressed  itself  in  the 
feeding  of  125,000  children  in  Budapest  last  winter.  This 
was  the  greatest  help  extended  to  Hungary  by  any  nation  and 
came  at  a  time  when  most  needed.  B.  L. 


MEN    "SHAPED"    FOR   THE  CHANCE    SELECTION    OF    THE    FOREMAN    ON 
WHICH    THEIR    NEXT  JOB   DEPENDS 


Peace  along  Shore 

How  the  Longshoremen  Settle  Differences  with  Employers 

By  B.   M.  Squires 
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HE  most  conspicuous  fact  concerning  the 
longshoreman  is  his  inconspicuousness,"  says 
Charles  B.  Barnes  in  the  introduction  of  his 
-*-  book,  The  Longshoremen.  Mr.  Barnes  had 
in  mind  the  almost  total  lack  of  published  information  of  a 
reliable  nature  regarding  longshoremen  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  remark  follows  upon  his  characterization  of  the 
handling  of  cargoes  as  picturesque  and  stupendous  but  "  lost 
in  its  familiarity,"  the  "  wonder  of  the  trade "  and  the 
"  wonder  of  the  worker  "  being  "  hid  from  the  eyes  of  a  prac- 
tical people." 

With  the  epidemic  of  unrest  during  the  past  year,  a  more 
outstanding  fact  than  being  neglected  in  print,  at  least  for 
workers  occupying  the  strategic  position  of  the  longshore- 
men, is  being  able  to  keep  out  of  print.  Yet  with  the  glar- 
ing exception  of  the  strike  at  the  port  of  New  York  late  last 
year — and  this  was  due  to  dissension  within  the  union  rather 
than  to  a  clash  with  employing  interests — longshoremen  have 
managed  for  a  number  of  years  to  adjust  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  with  a  minimum  of  interruption  to  the  ship- 
ping industry.  Moreover,  they  have  recently  subscribed  vol- 
untarily to  the  continuance  of  a  national  scheme  of  arbitra- 
tion, adopted  during  the  war,  and  have  agreed  to  accept  de- 
cisions reached  in  this  manner  instead  of  resorting  to  a  show 
of  economic  strength.  The  significance  of  these  peaceful 
proclivities  can  perhaps  better  be  appreciated  if  brief  consid- 
eration is  first  given  to  longshoremen  and  longshore  work. 

Longshoremen  load  and  unload  ships.  The  name  is  a  con- 
traction of  alongshoremen,  the  "  a  "  being  first  replaced  by  an 
apostrophe  and  the  latter  finally  dropped.  In  the  British 
Isles  the  term  docker  is  most  commonly  used,  though  water- 
side worker  is  a  general  expression  covering  this  type  of  work. 
There  are  probably   125,000  longshoremen    in    the    United 


States,  more  then  40,000  being  employed  in  the  port  of  New 
York  alone. 

The  common  conception  of  the  longshoreman  is  that  he 
belongs  to  the  class  of  unemployables.  He  is  pictured  as  one 
who  will  not  work  regularly  and  to  whom  longshore  work 
appeals  because  it  permits  frequent  jags  of  idleness.  He  is 
thus  regarded  as  but  one  step  removed  from  the  hobo  who 
works  not  at  all.  The  reason  for  this  misconception  is  due 
in  part  to  ignorance  of  longshore  work  and  longshoremen,  and 
in  part  to  the  tendency  to  measure  the  man  by  the  job  he 
works  at. 

In  a  degree,  at  least,  any  job  does  typify  the  man  who 
performs  it  and  there  is  unfortunately  in  the  longshore  in- 
dustry, as  in  other  industries  of  an  irregular  or  casual  nature, 
too  little  effort  in  the  direction  of  placing  the  industry  on  a 
better  economic  basis  and  attracting  a  better  class  of  men  to 
it.  The  work  of  loading  and  unloading  ships  is  not  done 
under  modern  factory  conditions.  For  one  thing,  the  work 
is  extremely  casual  and  too  often  it  is  assumed  that  it  calls 
for  a  particular  brand  of  industrial  outcast.  Objectionable 
features  are  looked  upon  as  inherent  in  the  business,  neces- 
sitating a  higher  wage  rate  perhaps  than  the  going  rate  for 
ordinary  labor  but  not  amenable  to  change. 

The  absence  of  a  steady  force  of  men,  together  with  cor- 
respondingly high  wages,  does  serve  to  attract  floaters  and 
men  temporarily  out  of  work,  but  in  spite  of  this  there  is 
found  in  the  longshore  industry  a  large  body  of  men  who  are 
"  regular "  longshoremen  or  dockers,  who  work  regularly 
whenever  work  is  to  be  had,  whose  pay  envelopes  are  all 
from  the  same  employer,  who  rear  families  and  who  are  in 
all  ways  self-respecting  citizens.  It  is  to  this  type  of  long- 
shoreman that  credit  must  be  given  for  the  regard  in  which 
orderly  procedure  in  wage  adjustment  has  come  to  be  held, 
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and  it  is  upon  this  type  that  the  peculiar  hardships  of  long- 
shore work  fall  most  heavily. 

Unlike  land  transportation,  maintained  in  accordance  with 
schedule  from  which  there  is  little  departure  not  predetermin- 
able,  water  transportation  at  best  is  irregular.  True,  some 
of  the  transatlantic  service  and  much  of  the  coastwise  service 
is  remarkably  regular,  but  regularity  is  not  measured  in 
minutes  or  even  in  hours.  Delays  of  several  hours  in  coast- 
wise service,  and  of  a  day  or  more  in  overseas  service,  are 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Consider  also  that  a  hundred 
vessels  or  more  may  be  in  a  port  like  New  York  today;  one- 
fourth  as  many  tomorrow.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  longshore  work  is  casual.  The  work 
of  loading  and  unloading  must  be  so  distributed  that  a  lim- 
ited number  of  men  can  be  employed  full  time,  which  would 
mean  delay  in  port  with  relatively  high  terminal  charges,  or 
men  must  be  available  and  employed  as  needed.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  employer  the  latter  is  the  simpler  proce- 
dure, and  in  practice  the  industry  has  attracted  to  itself  even 
more  than  enough  men  to  meet  extreme  needs.  One  reason 
for  this,  apart  from  the  comparatively  high  wage  rate  per 
hour,  has  to  do  with  the  organization  of  longshoremen,  but 
another  reason  is  found  in  the  system  of  hiring. 

Steamship  companies  employ  longshoremen  directly  or 
through  contracting  stevedores  who  serve  really  in  the  capac- 
ity of  foremen  in  charge  of  loading  and  unloading  opera- 
tions. Each  company  or  stevedore  has  what  are  known  as 
"  regular "  gangs,  men  who  know  they  will  be  selected  if 
they  are  on  hand  when  work  is  to  be  done.  When  a  ship 
is  announced  by  wireless,  by  bulletin  or  otherwise,  men  begin 
to  congregate  on  the  "  corner."  An  hour  or  more  before 
the  ship  is  due  to  dock,  the  men  in  waiting  are  "  shaped," 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  and  the  foreman  indicates 
the  men  whom  he  will  employ.  The  regular  gangs  are  taken 
first.     If  more  are  needed,   then  or  at  specified   "  shaping " 


hours  during  the  day,  they  are  selected  from  those  who  have 
hung  around  waiting  for  such  a  contingency. 

The  more  ambitious  of  the  irregular  men,  not  selected  at 
the  first  "  shape,"  go  to  other  piers  unless  the  foreman  indi- 
cates the  probability  of  more  men  being  taken  on  during  the 
day.  Regular  men,  however,  stick  closely  to  one  company, 
partly  because  of  a  disinclination  to  work  on  other  piers  or 
handle  other  lines  of  cargo,  and  partly  because  they  know 
that  if  they  go  to  another  company's  piers  they  must  yield 
first  place  to  regular  gangs  of  that  company,  and  if  employed 
must  lose  the  chance  with  their  own  company  when  a  ship 
comes  in,  or  quit  the  new  job  perhaps  before  completed.  Em- 
ploying foremen  know  this  and  will  seldom  employ  regular 
men  from  another  company,  fearing  they  may  quit  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  job.  The  practice  serves  to  draw  the  line  rather 
sharply  between  the  regular  and  the  irregular  men  and  to 
make  it  impossible  for  even  the  regular  men  to  work  con- 
tinuously, though  by  putting  in  considerable  overtime  when 
a  ship  is  in  port  it  is  possible  at  times  to  earn  extraordinarily 
high  wages  and,  for  a  limited  number,  to  earn  a  good  average 
throughout  the  year. 

Thus  while  longshore  work  attracts  the  casual  laborer  or 
the  man  out  of  a  job,  it  serves  also  to  develop  irregular  habits 
of  work.  The  prospect  of  big  money  appeals  to  the  gam- 
bling instinct  and  many  of  the  men  make  light  of  unemploy- 
ment, looking  forward  to  what  they  can  earn  when  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  put  in  full  time. 

All  the  nationalities  of  the  port  are  to  be  found  among 
the  longshoremen.  Indeed,  the  changing  tide  of  immigration 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  nationalities  of  men  on  the  water 
front.  Barnes  estimates  that  as  late  as  1880  fully  95  per 
cent  of  the  longshoremen  of  New  York  were  Irish  and  Irish- 
Americans,  the  remaining  5  per  cent  German,  Scotch,  Eng- 
lish and  Scandinavian;  whereas  in  1912  Italians  made  up  one- 
third  of  the  total,  and  of  the  remaining  two-thirds  a  consid- 
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erable  number  were  from 
south  European  countries. 
In  southern  ports  Negroes 
constitute  the  bulk  of  long- 
shore labor. 

It  might  seem  at  first 
glance  that  conditions  of 
employment  in  the  long- 
shore industry  were  most 
unfavorable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  class-consciousness 
as  reflected  in  labor  organi- 
zations, and  that  this  might 
explain  the  infrequency  of 
concerted  action  in  the  form 
of  strikes.  In  the  port  of 
New  York,  for  example, 
what  with  the  hourly  tenure 
of  employment,  the  variety 
of  nationalities  and  the  daily 
spectacle  of  men  lined  up 
for  work  with  the  practical 
certainty  of  some  being 
turned  away,  the  doctrine 
of  every  man  for  himself 
would  strike  the  observer  as 
bread  and  butter  economics, 
and  the  likelihood  of  em- 
ployers submitting  to  ^any 
form  of  union  dictation 
would     appear     remote     in- 


zation  of  the  union.  This 
was  due  in  part  to  bad 
leadership,  in  part  to  the 
lack  of  support  by  other  or- 
ganizations of  labor  and  the 
lack  of  funds  to  carry  on 
the  strike  either  as  individ- 
uals or  as  a  union,  and  in 
part  to  the  available  supply 
of  unorganized  labor  to  take 
the  places  of  the  strikers. 

Not  until  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  As- 
sociation— the  I.  L.  A.,  as 
it  is  more  frequently  called 
— began  its  vigorous  and 
extensive  organizing  cam- 
paign in  1908  did  longshore- 
men have  the  leadership  that 
was  able  to  bring  into  one 
union  hitherto  competitive 
locals  and  apathetic  or  re- 
sisting individual  longshore- 
men and  make  of  that  union 
an  organization  that  com- 
manded the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  shipping  interests. 

This  association  was  first 
organized  on  the  Great 
Lakes  in  1892  as  a  Lumber 
Handlers'  Association.  The 
next  year  it  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of 


deed.       However,     there     is  thomas  v.  o'connor 

scarcely  a  port  in  the  United      Since  1908  international  president  of  the  longshoremen's  association 

States    in   which    longshore-      — "  °  man  wno  believes  in  adjustment  by  peaceful  means  wherever      Labor  and  began  to  take  in 

men      are      not     organized  possible  and  in  the  observance  of  agreements."  marine  workers.     Its  activi- 

wholly  or  in  part  or  in  which  union  preference  in  employment      ties  prior  to  1908  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  Great  Lakes, 

is  not  accorded.     How  this  has  been  brought  about  in  oppo-      though  a  few  locals  of    marine    workers    and    longshoremen 

sition  to  the  most  fundamental  law  of  supply  and  demand      were  organized  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  southern  ports. 

would  make  too  long  a  story,  but  there  are  certain  phases      Previously  one  local  of  longshoremen  and  several  locals  of 

of  organization  activity  that  help  to  explain  the  present  sit-      other  marine  workers  had  been  organized  at  the  port  of  New 

uation  and  may  be  touched  upon  briefly.  York. 

First,  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  very  circumstances  The    development    of    the    International    Longshoremen's 

that  make  employment  precarious  may  force  organization  for  Association  from  a  comparatively  weak  and  unrecognized  or- 
protection.  If  men  standing  in  line  for  employment  observe  ganization  in  coastwise  or  deepsea  shipping  in  1908,  to  the 
their  numbers  increased  daily  by  the  newly  arrived  immi-  present  organization  comprising  nearly  500  locals'  with  a  com- 
grant  or  by  the  floater  looking  for  a  job,  men  who  turn  to  bined  membership  of  nearly  100,000,  negotiating  annual 
the  water  front  as  the  most  convenient  place  to  find  work,  agreements  with  the  most  important  shipping  interests,  is  in- 
and  if  men  seeking  a  wage  increase  find  their  way  blocked  separably  connected  with  one  man,  Thomas  V.  O'Connor, 
by  those  same  newcomers  to  whom  the  prevailing  rate  is  who  since  1908  has  been  international  president  of  the  associa- 
attractive  and  who  are  ready  to  take  any  place  vacated,  it      tion. 


is  an  instinctive  thing  to  seek  some  way  of  safeguarding  the 
means  of  livelihood. 

Early  organizations  of  longshoremen  were  not  closely  af- 
filiated through  any  central  body.     Here  and  there  indepen- 


O'Connor  has  come  up  from  the  ranks.  At  an  early  age 
he  began  working  on  the  docks  in  Buffalo  as  a  freight 
handler.  Later  he  became  fireman  on  a  tugboat  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  positions  of  engineer  and  captain.     He  took 


dent  unions  were  formed,  flourished  for  a  time  and  were  for-  an  active  part  in  organizing  the  licensed  men  on  tugboats  on 

gotten.     A   few  rival  organizations  sprang  up  and  much  of  the  Great    Lakes    into    the    Licensed    Tugmen's    Protective 

the  energy  that  might  have  been  used  in  bettering  the  con-  Association  which  affiliated  with  the  I.  L.  A.  and  still  retains 

dition  of  longshore  labor  was  expended  in  union  wrangling,  its  affiliation.     He  became  national  president  of  the  tugmen's 

In  short,  organization  of  the  longshoremen  has  been  compara-  association,  serving  also  as  vice-president  of  the  I.  L.  A.  until 

tively  easy  to  accomplish  but  exceedingly  difficult  to  maintain,  his  election  as  president  of  the  latter  organization  in   1908. 

thus   following   the   usual   organization   experience   of  casual  He  has  represented  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  the 

workers  particularly  where  numerous  nationalities  are  repre-  British  Trades  Union  Congress    and    the    I.  L.  A.  at    the 

sented.  International   Transport  Workers'   convention.      In    191 5   he 

A  few  serious  strikes  occurred  during  this  early  history  but  was  one  of  three  delegates  representing  labor  at  the  New 

in  any  real  test  of  strength  steamship  interests    proved    the  York  State  Constitutional  Convention.     During  the  war  he 

stronger  and  the  strike  was  followed  by  temporary  disorgani-  was  director  of  dock  labor  in  the  United  States. 
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But  O'Connor — "  T.  V."  as  he  is  familiarly  called — is 
more  than  a  labor  official.  He  is  a  diplomat,  a  fighter,  and 
above  all  a  man  who  believes  in  adjustment  by  peaceful 
means  wherever  possible  and  in  the  observance  of  agree- 
ments. Naturally  he  has  had  his  enemies  who  have  sought 
to  discredit  him  by  whatever  means,  but  it  is  significant  that 
when  it  comes  to  a  show  down  O'Connor  lays  the  cards  on 
the  table  face  up  and  the  rank  and  file  stand  by  him.  I  have 
seen  him  face  organized  opposition  at  a  mass  meeting  of 
strikers  when  time  after  time  he  was  hooted  down  as  he 
attempted  to  speak.  I  have  heard  him  say,  when  the  crowd 
finally  agreed  to  listen  to  him:  "  If  O'Connor  is  wrong,  you 
know  what  you  can  do,  but  don't  condemn  O'Connor  until 
he  has  had  a  chance  to  be  heard."  And  then  he  has  pro- 
ceeded to  outline  the  situation  with  such  forceful  directness 
that  its  truth  could  not  be  doubted.  Finally,  "  You  have 
broken  your  word,  men.  You  gave  your  word  to  O'Con- 
nor. You  told  him  to  make  the  agreement.  He  made  it  and 
now  you  have  broken  it.  Are  you  going  to  give  the  black 
eye  to  the  organization?  It  is  your  word,  not  O'Connor's' 
that  has  been  broken."  It  is  rare  indeed,  whatever  the  oppo- 
sition at  the  outset,  that  a  vote  of  confidence  is  not  given  be- 
fore the  meeting  is  over.  O'Connor  knows  his  men  as  prob- 
ably few  national  labor  leaders  know  their  constituents. 

Perhaps  one  criticism  of  O'Connor  is  that  he  depends  too 
much  on  his  own  personal  influence  and  leadership;  that  the 
I.  L.  A.  is  too  much  a  one-man  organization.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  if  any  other  kind  of  leadership  would  have 
secured  for  the  longshoremen  the  concessions  that  O'Connor 
has  secured.  Force  had  been  tried  with  resulting  defeat  and 
disorganization.  By  personality,  a  reputation  for  square  deal- 
ing and  for  firm  insistence  on  carrying  out  agreements  entered 
into,  O'Connor  was  able  early  in  the  game  to  convince  some 
of  the  larger  steamship  companies  that  it  was  to  their  interest 
to  recognize  his  organization  and  deal  with  it.  In  this  he 
was  aided  by  the  unreliability  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
then  rival  organizations.  The  net  result  was  to  give  O'Con- 
nor and  his  organization  the  loyal  support  of  steamship  in- 
terests, which  in  turn  served  to  bring  all  longshoremen  into 
the  International  Longshoremen's  Association.  Naturally  in 
absorbing  rival  unions,  the  I.  L.  A.  received  the  legacy  of 
deposed  leaders  who  at  various  times  have  sought  unsuccess- 
fully to  regain  leadership. 

Much  of  the  progress  of  the  I.  L.  A.  has  been  made  in  the 
comparatively  brief  interval  of  ten  years.  In  1908  the  or- 
ganization had  little  hold  on  deepsea  or  coastwise  shipping. 
In  19 1 3  an  agreement  was  negotiated  for  the  first  time  in 
the  port  of  New  York.  In  19 17  the  association  became  a 
party  to  an  agreement  setting  up  a  national  agency  for  the 
adjustment  of  longshore  wages  and  working  conditions  dur- 
ing war-time,  in  which  agreement  union  wages  and  condi- 
tions were  recognized  as  the  basic  standard  for  all  ports  of  the 
United  States. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  shipping  industry  nat- 
urally received  early  attention  in  the  effort  to  guard  against 
interruption  by  strikes  or  lockouts.  The  Macy  board  was 
set  up  for  shipyards.  The  Atlantic  Agreement,  so-called,  was 
entered  into  in  June,  191 7,  establishing  wages  and  conditions 
of  employment  for  men  aboard  vessels.  In  August  of  the 
same  year  the  National  Adjustment  Commission  was  consti- 
tuted under  an  agreement  signed  by  O'Connor  for  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  Association,  by  the  vice-chairman  of 
the  Shipping  Board,  the  secretary  of  war,  the  secretary  of 
labor,  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  principal  shipping  interests  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  coasts,  then  more  or  less  under  the  control 


of  the  committee  on  shipping  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fence. Subsequently  the  agreement  was  ratified  in  modified 
form  by  shipping  interests  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  of  the 
Puget  Sound  district.  San  Francisco  shipping  interests  re- 
fused to  accept  the  arrangement  because  of  pronounced  oppo- 
sition to  the  I.  L.  A.  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  longshore 
wages  at  the  port  were  kept  well  in  advance  of  wages  granted 
by  the  commission  in  other  ports  and  that  it  was  the  first  port 
to  concede  the  eight-hour  day. 

The  I.  L.  A.  was  represented  on  the  commission  by  O'Con- 
nor, with  several  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  association  serv- 
ing as  alternates  on  occasion.  The  Shipping  Board  was 
represented  at  first  by  its  vice-chairman,  Raymond  B.  Stevens, 
who  served  as  chairman  of  the  commission.  Ex-Governor 
Robert  P.  Bass,  and  later  Prof.  William  Z.  Ripley  of  Harvard 
University,  succeeded  as  Shipping  Board  representative  and 
chairman  of  the  commission.  Other  members  of  the  commis- 
sion were  men  of  equally  wide  experience  in  dealing  with 
labor  matters  and  little  disposed  to  stand  on  technicality.  In 
fact,  much  of  the  success  of  the  commission  must  be  attributed 
to  the  character  of  men  serving  on  it.  Men  with  less  vision  or 
understanding  of  the  problems  involved  in  wage  adjustments 
might  easily  have  precipitated  a  strike  though  no  less  liberal 
in  their  awards. 

No  provision  was  made  for  enforcement  of  awards  in  this 
first  agreement,  but  it  was  stated  that  work  should  continue 
without  interruption  pending  the  decision  of  the  commission, 
and  that  all  adjustments  of  wages,  hours,  and  conditions 
made  by  the  commission  should  be  final  and  binding  on  all 
parties.  With  a  few  minor  exceptions  this  provision  was 
faithfully  carried  out. 

As  the  war  went  on  and  demands  upon  the  man  power  of 
the  nation  became  more  exacting,  while  shipping  activities  in- 
creased, the  problem  was  faced  of  a  probable  shortage  of  labor 
to  load  and  unload  the  ships  and  the  necessity  of  shifting  such 
labor  from  coastwise  to  deepsea  or  from  port  to  port.  To  do 
this  without  friction  it  was  necessary  to  standardize  wages 
and  working  conditions.  Accordingly,  in  October,  1918,  upon 
the  expiration  of  many  of  the  then  expiring  agreements  and 
awards,  the  commission  appointed  a  general  hearing  and 
awarded  a  uniform  rate  of  wages  to  deepsea  longshoremen  in 
north  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  with  an  eight-hour  day  and  the 
Saturday  half  holiday.  An  identical  award  was  made  to  coast- 
wise longshoremen  in  north  Atlantic  ports.  Shortly  there- 
after the  armistice  was  signed  and  the  occasion  giving  rise  to 
the  movement  for  uniformity  was  not  so  apparent  though  the 
continued  demand  upon  shipping  precluded  any  immediate  re- 
consideration of  what  was  generally  recognized  as  a  wartime 
adjustment  and,  in  fact,  led  to  the  acceptance  of  the  principle 
of  uniformity  by  deepsea  shipping  interests.  Coastwise  lines, 
however,  released  from  federal  control  and  forced  again  to 
compete  with  all  rail  lines,  found  themselves  operating  at  a 
loss  and  upon  the  expiration  of  the  award,  as  will  be  explained 
later,  were  unwilling  to  continue  the  arrangement  for  adjust- 
ing disputes  by  arbitration. 

The  war  gave  a  tremendous  impetus  to  labor  organization 
and  to  collective  negotiation.  This  was1  undoubtedly  true  of 
the  longshore  industry.  As  has  been  pointed  out  previously, 
the  National  Adjustment  Commission  was  set  up  under  what 
was  substantially  a  nation-wide  agreement  between  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  Association,  shipping  interests  and 
the  government.  Only  a  war  emergency  would  have  made 
such  an  agreement  possible  at  that  time. 

What  is  more  remarkable,  however,  than  subscribing  to  the 
agreement,  whether  cordially  or  reluctantly  during  the  war,  is 
the  willingness  of  shipping  interests  to  renew  the  agreement 
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ON  THE  WATER  FRONT 

All  the  nationalities  of  the  pprt  are  to  be  found  among  the  longshoremen 


and  continue  the  commission  after  the  war.  Adjustment  ma- 
chinery was  set  up  in  other  industries  and  functioned  as  war 
agencies  but  of  all  such  agencies  the  National  Adjustment 
Commission  alone  did  not  lapse  with  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities, but  instead  was  reconstituted  on  a  peace-time  basis.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  shipping  interests  would  have  been  willing 
to  continue  such  an  arrangement  after  the  war  emergency  had 
ceased  if  the  longshoremen's  association  had  misused  the  op- 
portunity for  concerted  action  afforded  by  an  agreement  of 
such  scope  and  by  their  strategic  position  during  the  war. 
Credit  has  been  given  to  the  character  of  men  serving  on  the 
commission,  but  much  is  due  also  to  the  constructive  leadership 
in  the  I.  L.  A.  which  discounted  the  opportunity  for  temporary 
advantage  in  favor  of  a  position  that  would  withstand  the 
strain  of  economic  readjustment. 

The  agreement  setting  up  the  commission  was  not  speci- 
fically limited  to  the  duration  of  the  war.  However,  it  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
commission  by  purely  wartime  agencies,  thus  clearly 
implying  a  wartime  period  of  effectiveness.  Whether 
private  shipping  interests  or  the  I.  L.  A.  would  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  negotiating  an  agreement  for  continuing  the  Na- 
tional Adjustment  Commission  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but 
from  the  reception  given  the  suggestion  it  may  be  inferred 
that  neither  side  was  willing  to  return  to  pre-war  methods  of 
adjusting  differences. 

As  in  the  previous  agreement  the  Shipping  Board  took  the 
initial  step  and  called  a  Joint  Shipping  Industrial  Conference 
early  in  June,  1919.  A  tentative  agreement  was  reached  to 
continue,  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  the  existing  National 
Adjustment  Commission,  though  Pacific  coast  operators  re- 
fused to  participate  in  the  conference  further  than  to  request 
that  they  be  permitted  to  make  their  own  arrangements.    The 


proposed  agreement  was  submitted  to  the  several  associations 
of  steamship  interests  and  to  the  I.  L.  A.,  the  latter  transmit- 
ting copies  of  the  agreement  to  its  various  locals  with  the  re- 
quest that  delegates  to  the  forthcoming  national  longshore  con- 
vention be  instructed  how  to  vote  on  the  question.  The 
convention  went  on  record  unanimously  in  favor  of  some  such 
arrangement  and  authorized  the  incoming  national  president 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  meet  with  a  committee  of  steamship 
interests  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  a  plan  acceptable  to 
both  sides.  After  several  conferences  between  steamship  inter- 
ests and  the  I.  L.  A.,  the  agreement  was  ratified,  with  slight 
changes  in  the  original  draft,  by  deepsea  steamship  interests 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  including  foreign  lines,  by 
the  executive  council  of  the  I.  L.  A.  and  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board. 

The  new  agreement  provides  for  a  National  Adjustment 
Commission  made  up  of  five  active  members,  of  which  the 
chairman  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Shipping  Board,  two  members 
by  the  I.  L.  A.  and  two  by  shipping  interests  signatory  to  the 
agreement.  The  War  Department,  Navy,  Labor,  and  Com- 
merce, may  name  advisory  members.  Employer  and  employe 
representation  on  the  commission  is  by  a  system  of  alternates, 
two  employers  and  two  employes  being  chosen  to  represent  each 
of  nine  districts,  and  to  serve  only  when  questions  concerning 
a  particular  district  arise.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  nothing 
in  the  agreement  will  prevent  the  same  person  being  named  to 
serve  more  than  one  district. 

All  members,  including  advisory,  may  meet  as  occasion  re- 
quires as  a  General  Dock  Council.  When  meeting  in  that 
capacity,  however,  they  have  no  powers  other  than  advisory 
and  recommendatory.  Among  the  things  with  which  the  Gen- 
eral Dock  Council  may  conceivably  concern  itself  are  the 
"  standardization  of  working  conditions  and  wages,  regulariz- 
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ing  of  employment,  cooperation  with  adjustment  agencies  in 
other  industries  in  matters  of  common  interest,  and  the  repre- 
sentation to  the  government  of  the  needs  of  the  industry." 

No  power  is  given  to  enforce  the  awards  of  the  commission 
but  "  no  stoppage  or  lockout  of  any  kind  whatever  shall  take 
place  until  the  difference  or  dispute  shall  have  been  referred 
and  dealt  with  according  to  this  agreement  or  rules  which  may 
be  established  under  it.  The  several  parties  to  this  agreement 
obligate  themselves  to  give  effectiveness  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Adjustment  Commission  or  its  agencies 
and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  agreement  by  individual  members  of  the  asso- 
ciations signatory  thereto." 

The  commission  was  formally  reconstituted  for  the  North 
Atlantic  Deepsea  district  on  September  26,  191 9.  Professor 
Ripley,  who  had  been  serving  as  chairman  of  the  commission 
under  the  original  agreement,  was  reappointed  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board  and,  under  the  terms  of  the  new  agreement,  be- 
came chairman  of  the  recognized  commission.  Prior  to  the 
above  date  representatives  of  the  various  locals  of  longshore- 
men in  north  Atlantic  ports  met  and  drew  up  a  proposed  wage 
scale  and  working  conditions  to  replace  existing  agreements 
and  awards,  most  of  which  were  dated  to  expire  September  30, 
1919.  These  proposals  were  submitted  to  employing  interests 
but  after  several  conferences  it  was  agreed  by  both  sides  to 
refer  the  matter  directly  to  the  National  Adjustment  Com- 
mission. Shortly  thereafter  identical  demands  were  presented 
by  coastwise  and  deepsea  longshoremen  of  all  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
ports.  It  was  obviously  impossible  for  the  commission  to  take 
up  and  review  the  evidence  for  all  ports  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  existing  agreements  and  awards,  and  the  best  that  could 
be  done  was  to  promise  that  all  awards  would  be  retroactive. 

Hearings  on  north  Atlantic  deepsea  demands  were  begun  on 
the  same  date  that  the  commission  was  reconstituted.  It  was 
soon  apparent  that  a  unanimous  finding  could  not  be  reached. 
The  demands  were  for  a  basic 
rate  of  $1  an  hour  on  gen- 
eral cargo  as  against  an  exist- 
ing rate  of  65  cents  an  hour, 
and  for  an  overtime  rate  of 
$2  an  hour  as  against  $1  an 
hour  under  expiring  agree- 
ments. Ten  other  crafts  af- 
filiated with  the  I.  L.  A.  pre- 
sented demands  for  propor- 
tionate increases.  Representa- 
tives of  shipping  interests  on 
the  commission  stood  on  the 
offer  made  during  direct  nego- 
tiations of  maintaining  the  rate 
effective  during  the  previous 
year,  and  pointed  out  that  not 
only  would  any  material  in- 
crease be  unwise  for  the  ship- 
ping industry,  but  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  commission 
to  industry  in  general  prohib- 
ited any  such  increase.  It 
was  conceded  that  the  cost  of 
necessities  warranted  a  wage 
increase,  but  it  was  doubted 
whether  the  pyramiding  of 
wages  was  the  constructive 
way  of  affording  relief. 

Before     deliberations      were 
completed,      several      thousand 


A    SELF-RESPECTING   CITIZEN 

The  longshoreman  is  not  necessarily  a  floater  or  a  man  tempo- 
rarily out  of  work — the  backbone  of  the  industry  is  its  large  body 
of  "  regulars." 


longshoremen  in  New  York  quit  work,  the  forerunner  for  the 
strike  that  later  tied  up  the  port,  and  the  commission  an- 
nounced that  no  award  would  be  made  until  the  men  returned 
to  their  positions.  After  much  effort  on  the  part  of  their 
leaders  the  men  resumed  work,  and  on  October  6  the  com- 
mission announced  an  award  to  deepsea  longshoremen  in 
north  Atlantic  ports,  granting  an  increase  of  5  cents  an  hour 
over  the  previous  day  rate,  and  10  cents  an  hour  over  the 
previous  overtime  rate,  with  favorable  modifications  in  work- 
ing conditions  and  differentials. 

In  issuing  the  award  the  chairman  of  the  commission  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  members  of  the  I.  L.  A.  stating  that  the 
increase  of  5  and  10  cents  an  hour  was  intended  to  grant  a 
measure  of  relief  from  excessive  living  costs,  but  that  in  view 
of  the  President's  proclamation  calling  for  a  truce  in  wage 
contests,  and  the  effort  of  the  government  to  reduce  prices, 
the  commission  could  not  award  more  at  that  time.  Attention 
was  directed  to  the  urgent  need  of  getting  back  to  a  peace- 
time basis  of  productiveness  and  the  promise  was  given  that  if 
the  cost  of  living  was  not  materially  reduced  in  sixty  days,  or 
if  the  men  showed  improvement  in  performance,  the  commis- 
sion would  reopen  the  case  on  its  own  motion  and  consider  a 
further  increase. 

Scarcely  had  the  award  been  issued  when  longshoremen  at 
New  York  began  to  quit  work,  and  in  spite  of  protests  of  union 
officials  the  entire  port  was  tied  up  in  a  few  days.  Coastwise 
longshoremen  joined  the  deepsea  men  though  an  award  had 
not  been  issued  to  the  former.  Mass  meetings  were  held  at 
which  union  officials  were  denounced.  The  award  was  char- 
acterized as  the  "  Woolworth  five  and  ten  "  award. 

In  view  of  the  abnormal  situation  in  which  many  men 
affiliated  with  the  general  longshoremen  were  undoubtedly 
forced  out  in  self-defense,  the  commission  departed  from  its 
established  practice  of  not  taking  action  until  men  returned 
to  work,  and  issued  awards  to  other  classes  of  longshore  labor. 

The  case  of  the  coastwise  long- 
shoremen presented  the  greatest 
difficulty.  Evidence  was  intro- 
duced showing  conclusively 
that  the  coastwise  lines  were 
operating  at  a  loss,  and  the 
commission  was  faced  with  the 
alternative  of  granting  no  in- 
crease in  wages  'or  of  legislat- 
ing the  coastwise  lines  out  of 
business  and  taking  away  from 
several  thousand  men  their 
means  of  livelihood.  The  com- 
mission finally  announced  that 
for  the  time  no  change  would 
be  made  in  the  wages  of  coast- 
wise longshoremen,  but  assur- 
ance was  given  that  the  case 
would  be  reopened  if  prices 
did  not  decline  and  if  there 
was  a  general  increase  in 
freight  rates,  making  wage  in- 
creases possible. 

The  result  of  the  coastwise 
award  was  to  threaten  a  com- 
plete tie-up  of  shipping  in  all 
ports  and  to  stop  for  the  time 
any  contemplated  reference  to 
either  local  commissions  or  the 
national  commission.  Officials 
of  the  I.  L.  A.  continued  their 
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efforts,  however,  to  regain  control  and  the  charters  of  a 
number  of  recalcitrant  locals  were  revoked.  The  press  was 
unanimous  in  support  of  the  commission.  The  Shipping  Board 
announced  that  it  would  use  all  the  power  at  its  command  to 
operate  its  ships.  The  secretary  of  war  gave  out  word  that 
transports  would  be  loaded  and  discharged  by  union  men  if 
they  were  willing  to  work  at  the  rates  fixed  by  the  commis- 
sion, but  that  in  any  event  the  ships  would  be  worked.  The 
Railroad  Administration  declared  its  acceptance  of  the  award 
as  applicable  to  coastwise  lines  under  federal  control.  Private 
shipping  interests  met  and  agreed  to  stand  by  the  award.  The 
secretary  of  labor  appealed  to  the  men  to  live  up  to  their 
agreement  and  return  to  work.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  reaffirmed  its  principle  of  inviolability  of  agreements. 

There  was  thus  presented  a  formidable  array  of  public 
opinion  before  which  no  body  of  men  could  stand  opposed  for 
long.  Whether  stampeded  by  radicals  who  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  tools  of  disgruntled  former  leaders,  as  the  evi- 
dence would  seem  to  indicate,  or  voluntarily  quitting  work 
in  response  to  what  they  deemed  at  first  glance  to  be  a  denial 
of  just  claims,  the  encouraging  fact  remains  that  the  great 
majority  of  workers  on  second  thought  realized  the  position 
in  which  they  had  placed  themselves  before  the  public. 

The  strike  was  not  finally  ended  until  the  men  had  been 
out  nearly  five  weeks  though  after  the  second  week  large 
numbers  returned  to  work  and  by  the  end  of  the  third  the 
strike  was  practically  broken.  The  cost  of  the  strike  was 
enormous,  some  estimates  placing  the  loss  to  shipping  interests 
and  to  the  longshoremen  at  a  million  dollars  a  day.  The 
support  given  by  shipping  companies  to  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  longshoremen  during  the  strike  is  paralleled  only  by 
the  action  of  the  railroad  managers  in  the  recent  unsanctioned 
railway  strike,  and  is  evidence  of  the  confidence  of  employers 
in  the  intention  of  the  I.  L.  A.  to  observe  its  agreements. 

The  commission  had  announced  in  its  award  that  if  prices 
did  not  decline  within  a  given  period  the  case  would  be  re- 
opened and  a  further  increase  considered.  No  such  decline 
being  apparent  the  commission  held  a  further  hearing  on  No- 
vember 19,  1919,  and  after  a  brief  session  awarded  an  increase 
of  10  cents  an  hour  effective  December  1,  1919,  to  deepsea 
longshoremen  at  north  Atlantic  ports.  In  the  meantime  the 
commission  had  been  constituted  for  the  Gulf  deepsea  district 
and  announced  a  wage  increase  practically  identical  with  the 
revised  award  for  north  Atlantic  ports. 

The  final  adjustment  of  deepsea  rates  made  for  a  differen- 
tial over  coastwise  rates  ranging,  in  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports, 
from  15  to  30  cents  an  hour.  Coastwise  men  complained  bit- 
terly that  increased  living  costs  affected  them  quite  as  much 
as  the  deepsea  men  and  that  they  were  as  much  entitled  to  an 
increase.  The  commission  had  been  given  only  limited  juris- 
diction in  coastwise  matters,  however,  and  had  announced  that 
an  increase  in  coastwise  wage  rates  was  impossible  until  a  gen- 
eral increase  in  freight  rates  occurred. 

In  the  hope  of  making  for  a  better  understanding,  the  com- 
mission called  a  conference  of  coastwise  shipping  employer  and 
employe  interests  of  all  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  early  in  De- 
cember, 1 9 19.  A  general  willingness  was  expressed  by  em- 
ploying interests  to  submit  the  question  of  an  increase  in  wages 
to  the  commission  as  soon  as  a  freight  increase  was  possible. 
At  that  time  it  seemed  probable  that  a  rate  increase  to  rail- 
roads would  be  granted  upon  the  return  of  the  roads  to  private 
operation,  and  an  increase  in  coastwise  rates  would  then  be 
possible.  The  situation  appeared  so  hopeful  that  coastwise 
longshoremen  deferred  strike  action  for  the  time. 

The  Esch-Cummins  act  returning  the  railroads  to  private 


operation  did  not  provide  for  an  immediate  rate  increase,  but 
instead  extended  the  previous  guarantee  for  a  period  of  six 
months.  Coastwise  lines  were  excluded  from  the  guarantee. 
A  wage  increase  to  coastwise  longshoremen  predicated  on  a 
rate  increase  was  thus  clearly  impossible  until  the  end  of  the 
six  months'  period  when  there  seemed  little  doubt  that  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  would  increase  rates.  The 
coastwise  lines  were  firm  in  their  refusal  to  resubmit  the  case 
until  rates  were  increased.  A  strike  was  again  threatened. 
Union  officials  urged  the  men  to  remain  at  work,  but  shortly 
after  March  1,  when  all  coastwise  lines  were  again  under 
private  control,  coastwise  longshoremen  quit  work  in  prac- 
tically all  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports. 

The  strike  came  at  a  time  when  perishable  foodstuffs  from 
the  South  were  on  the  market,  and  led  immediately  to  protests 
and  appeals  from  chambers  of  commerce  and  merchants'  asso- 
ciations. An  attempt  was  made  by  coastwise  lines  to  resume 
operation,  using  any  men  willing  to  handle  cargo,  but  this  was 
frustrated  for  a  time  by  the  refusal  of  truckers  and  lightermen 
to  touch  cargo  handled  by  non-union  longshoremen.  The  com- 
mercial interests  of  New  York  have  organized  an  independent 
trucking  system.  Martial  law  is  in  effect  in  Galveston. 
Whatever  the  outcome,  neither  of  these  reaches  the  root  of 
the  trouble.  If  the  coastwise  service  is  essential  it  must  be 
maintained,  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  coastwise  labor  or  capital, 
but  at  public  expense. 

These  experiences  of  the  commission  in  peace-time  would 
be  significant  viewed  only  as  the  working  out  of  a  voluntary 
agreement  seeking  to  avoid  dislocation  in  an  industry  of  such 
importance  and  concerning  which  so  much  has  been  said  in 
the  name  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine.  It  is  of  sig- 
nificance also  in  its  bearing  on  industrial  relations  in  general 
and  in  any  proposals  for  establishing  industrial  tribunals  by 
whatever  name.  The  commission  cannot  be  said  to  have  hit 
upon  any  new  and  novel  way  of  arriving  at  just  decisions 
or  enforcing  them.  Nor  does  the  experience  prove  that  vol- 
untary agreements,  however  painstaking  the  effort  to  make 
them  truly  expressive  of  the  will  of  the  majority,  are  neces- 
sarily inviolable.  What  is  clearly  demonstrated  is  that  public 
opinion  can  be  marshalled  to  a  surprising  degree  in  favor  of 
an  award  made  by  an  agency  to  which  the  parties  have  sub- 
scribed in  good  faith,  and  that  in  spite  of  temporary  defec- 
tion such  an  award  will  be  observed.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
same  force  could  be  enlisted  in  favor  of  an  award  by  an  arbi- 
trary tribunal,  however  impartial,  to  which  the  parties  had 
not  agreed  and  on  which  they  were  not  represented. 

Wages  of  deepsea  longshoremen  are  now  80  cents  an  hour  in 
north  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  and  90  cents  an  hour  in  Pacific 
ports.  This  makes  a  high  terminal  charge  on  shipping  but  the 
wage  rate  is  justifiable  in  large  part  at  least  by  the  irregularity 
of  employment  and  the  necessity  of  considering  yearly  earnings 
rather  than  hourly  rates.  The  problem  resolves  itself  into 
one  of  affording  more  regular  employment  to  fewer  men,  or  of 
accepting  irregularity  as  inherent  in,  and  a  charge  upon,  the 
industry,  in  which  case  the  more  serious  problem  is  faced  of 
whether  with  such  a  charge  American  shipping  can  compete 
with  foreign  shipping,  against  which  such  charges  are  less 
due  to  greater  effort  to  place  longshore  work  on  a  sound 
economic  basis. 

It  is  recognized  that  longshore  labor  is  entitled  to  a  wage  in 
conformity  with  American  standards  of  living.  If  the  commis- 
sion can  make  this  possible  without  imposing  an  excessive 
hourly  rate  to  compensate  for  enforced  idleness,  it  will  have 
an  established  place  in  the  longshore  industry  as  an  effective 
means  of  preserving  peace  along  shore. 


"Eat  Watermelon  People" 

Teaching  China  Civilization  by  a  Permanent  World's  Fair 

By  Elsie  McCormick 


A  GROUP  of  Chinese  pilgrims  was  toiling  down  the 
long  flights  of  stone  steps  on  the  sacred  mountain 
that  rises  above  Taian.  "  And  now  that  we  have 
gained  merit  for  our  souls,  let  us  start  back  to  our 
villages,"  said  a  man  who  .was  completing  his  first  religious 
journey.  "  No,  no,"  replied  his  more  experienced  companion, 
"  we  must  now  go  on  to  Tsinanfu  and  see  the  '  eat  water- 
melon people.'  Every  year  we  go  there  after  the  pilgrimage, 
in  order  that  the  wonders  which  we  tell  at  home  may  have 
no  end." 

The  "  eat  watermelon  people  "  do  not  really  eat  water- 
melon. They  are  small  and  painted,  and  they  live  in  a  long 
glass  case.  Some  of  them  are  holding  slices  of  melon  which 
they  purchased  from  a  dealer  who  keeps  his  wares  screened  ; 
others  bought  from  the  man  in  the  opposite  corner  of  the  case, 
whose  melons  are  exposed  to  marauding  bands  of  flies  and 
the  dust  of  the  highroad.  Which  of  the  two  groups  takes 
cholera  and  which  escapes  is  shown  in  the  sequel  just  beyond. 
The  little  cards  explaining  the  exhibit  in  neat  Chinese  char- 
acters are  really  superfluous — even  unlettered  coolies  learn 
that  a  bit  of  mosquito  netting  applied  in  the  right  place  might 
make  all  the  difference  between  being  able  to  pull  a  rickshaw 
and  sharing  the  dubious  comforts  of  the  family  burying  place 
with  a  number  of  long  defunct  ancestors.  The  institution  in 
which  this  exhibit  is  housed  is  such  an  entirely  new  one  to 
the  Chinese  that  they  have  no  name  for  it.  Therefore  a  visit 
to  the  museum  of  the  Shantung  Christian  University  Exten- 
sion Department  is  described  as  seeing  the  "  eat  watermelon 
people,"  though  the  group  in  question  forms  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  entire  display. 

Conducting  a  great  museum  with  departments  of  hygiene, 
natural  history,  social  service,  agriculture,  and  religion  is  the 
unique  form  of  missionary  work  to  which  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Whitewright  of  Tsinanfu  is  devoting  his  life.  The  institu- 
tion had  its  beginnings  in  1887,  when  the  contemptuous  atti- 
tude of  the  Chinese  literati  toward  the  "  foreign  barbarians  " 
led  Mr.  Whitewright  to  seek  a  means  of  creating  a  better 
understanding  between  the  two  civilizations.  Established  in 
connection  with  the  Gotch  Robinson  Memorial  College  at 
Chingchoufu,  the  first  museum  was  small  and  insignificant 
compared  with  the  plant  of  today.  But  from  the  very  begin- 
ning this  form  of  missionary  activity  justified  the  hopes  of  its 
founder.  Men  who  would  rather  have  cut  off  their  queues 
than  enter  a  Christian  evangelistic  meeting  leaned  for  hours 
over  the  glass  cases  which  illustrated  some  of  the  best  things 
that  western  culture  had  to  offer.  Great  was  the  surprise  of 
a  dignified  mandarin  when  he  observed  a  model  of  an  English 
university.  "  I  did  not  know  that  foreigners  had  schools  in 
their  countries!"  he  exclaimed.  "How  did  they  ever  get 
our  classics?"  Another  long-nailed  scholar,  after  examining 
some  of  the  mechanical  exhibits,  declared  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  electricity — if  there  was  surely  the  Chinese,  with 
their  superior  intelligence,  would  have  found  out  about  it 
long  ago.  The  sceptic  was  courteously  invited  to  hold  the 
handles  of  a  magneto-electric  machine — and  the  very 
unscholarly  yell  that  went  up  a  moment  or  so  later  indicated 
that  the  doubter  would  not  be  likely  to  ask  for  further  proof. 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  an  enlightened 
prefect  announced  that  instead  of  commenting  on  the  classics, 
candidates  for  degrees  would  be  required  to  write  essays  on 
The  Steam  Engine,  The  Barometer  and  The  Uses  of  the 
Thermometer.  The  scholars,  taken  completely  by  surprise, 
realized  suddenly  that  the  only  place  where  they  could  learn 
about  such  complicated  subjects  was  in  the  institution  run  by 
the  "  foreign  barbarians."  They  therefore  crowded  by  the 
hundreds  into  Mr.  Whitewright's  office,  beseeching  him  to 
tell  them  something  of  the  queer  little  tubes  with  liquid 
demons  in  them  and  the  larger  objects  that  rushed  across  the 
country,  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  earth  dragon.  A  series 
of  lectures  was  hastily  arranged,  and  the  scornful  scholars 
of  past  years  humbly  took  notes  as  the  foreigner  cleared  up 
these  mysteries.  From  that  time  on  the  literati  class  was 
among  the  best  friends  of  the  institution. 

The  history  of  the  institution  has  been  one  of  steady  growth. 
Its  removal  from  Chingchoufu  to  Tsinanfu,  the  capital  of 
the  province,  and  its  adoption  by  Shantung  Christian  Uni- 
versity, has  given  it  a  far  wider  scope  of  influence  than  was 
possible  in  the  smaller  city.  In  1904,  the  number  of  visitors 
averaged  two  hundred  and  fifty  a  day;  in  1919  they  averaged 
one  thousand  a  day.  During  pilgrimage  season  an  influx  of 
five  thousand  daily  is  by  no  means  unusual.  Worshippers 
who  go  to  Taian  nearly  always  continue  their  journey  to 
Tsinanfu  in  order  to  visit  the  museum.  The  institution  is 
housed  at  present  in  a  series  of  semi-Chinese  buildings 
enclosing  several  courtyards.  In  the  gate-house  is  a  room  set 
apart  for  coolies  returned  from  service  in  France — a  room 
containing  billiard-tables,  chessboards,  books,  and  a  glass  case 
of  tiny  figures  showing  ways  in  which  the  coolies  helped  to 
win  the  war.  "  The  men  who  have  been  in  France  hold  their 
heads  up  and  seem  to  have  gained  a  larger  measure  of  self- 
respect,"  said  Dr.  Whitewright.  "  Some  of  them,  perhaps, 
having  seen  only  the  seamy  side  of  western  civilization,  were 
hardly  improved  by  the  experience.  But  the  majority  stand 
out  from  their  neighbors  both  in  manner  and  in  their  desire 
for  self-improvement.  Some  of  them  are  learning  to  read. 
This  recreation  room  has  helped  us  to  interest  many  in 
Christianity  and  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  those  who  had 
already  been  reached  in  France." 

The  first  department  of  the  museum  proper  is  a  natural 
history  exhibit  that  would  do  credit  to  many  an  institution  at 
home.  Farther  on  one  sees  graphic  illustrations  of  how 
China  can  prevent  the  disastrous  floods  that  were  formerly 
attributed  to  angry  river  dragons.  One  colored  model  shows 
the  sweeping  of  torrents  down  treeless  hills ;  the  other  depicts 
the  effect  of  forests  in  harnessing  the  turbulent  streams.  In  a 
case  or  two  beyond,  tiny  men  are  pouring  petroleum  upon  glass 
ponds  to  prevent  the  breeding  of  mosquitoes;  others  are  plant- 
ing hedges  so  that  sandstorms  from  the  desert  will  not  destroy 
their  crops.  The  use  of  modern  agricultural  machinery,  of 
up-to-date  methods  in  fighting  pests,  and  proper  fertilizing 
methods  are  all  illustrated  so  simply  and  yet  90  completely 
that  farmers  and  students  are  interested  alike. 

A  large  section  of  the  museum  is  devoted  to  the  hygiene 
exhibit.     A  walk  down  its  aisles  teaches  one  the  cause  and 
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prevention  of  tuberculosis,  the  necessity  for  vaccination,  the 
disease-carrying  possibilities  of  the  fly,  and  the  origin  of 
malaria.  For  many  centuries  the  Chinese  have  believed  that 
malaria  is  caused  by  demons  who  enter  the  house  on  the  backs 
of  mosquitoes;  in  the  museum  they  learn  the  scientific  founda- 
tion for  this  belief  and  also  that  screens  rather  than  charms 
are  necessary  to  prevent  the  disease.  There  is  a  model  of  a 
house  which  preaches  a  sermon  on  the  advantages  of  fresh 
air  and  the  dangers  of  overcrowding.  A  candle  which  burns 
brightly  when  the  door  is  open  goes  out  as  soon  as  it  is  closed. 
The  more  candles  placed  inside,  the  shorter  the  time  they 
burn — a  fact  which  gives  the  average  Chinese  from  a  crowded 
household  something  to  think  about. 

■  There  are  other  exhibits  which  excite  great  interest — a 
large  globe  which  intimates  for  the  first  time  to  thousands  of 
Chinese  that  the  world  is  round ;  tiny  ships  illustrating  the 
evolution  of  transportation  from  the  primitive  canoe  to  the 
ocean  liner;  a  roomful  of  dolls  dressed  to  show  the  costumes 
of  nations  throughout  the  world;  models  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  the  House  of  Parliament,  and  other  famous 
buildings  of  Europe  and  America;  and  small  airplanes  which 
delight  young  China  even  more  than  the  gorgeous  kites  which 
their  fathers  flew.  An  entire  case  containing  representations 
of  the  marble  monuments  in  an  American  cemetery  bears  the 
label :  "  How  western  lands  express  filial  piety  and  reverence 
for  the  dead."  Another  exhibit,  designed  to  show  the  effect 
of  Christian  influence  upon  western  civilization,  represents 
a  street  in  Bristol,  England — a  street  in  which  there  are 
churches,  hospitals,  orphanages,  homes  for  the  aged  and  an 
institution  for  defectives. 

In  a  nearby  case  models  illustrate  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  a  modern  institution.  When  the  premier  of  China 
visited  the  museum  with  his  staff  a  short  time  ago,  he  showed 
more  interest  in  this  exhibit  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
building.  Seeing  Braille  books  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
was  unable  to  recover  from  his  astonishment  at  the  fact  that 
the  blind  can  actually  learn  to  read.  The  most  popular 
exhibit  of  all  is  the  great  Red  Cross  case  which  follows  the 
work  of  the  organization  during  the  war  from  the  actual 
battlefront  to  the  reeducation  hospitals.  It  shows  the  Red 
Cross  supplies  being  carried  by  camel  trains  in  the  Holy  Land 
and  by  dog-sleds  in  Siberia.  It  shows  stretcher-bearers  cross- 
ing a  shell-wrecked  No  Man's  Land,  surgeons  binding 
wounds  in  rough  shelters  just  behind  the  lines,  nurses  caring 
for  convalescents  in  base  hospitals,  and  maimed  men  being 
prepared  for  useful  lives  despite  their  handicaps.  The 
Chinese  are  especially  impressed  with  a  little  model  of  a  mes- 
senger dog  being  treated  by  a  surgeon.  The  fact  that  even 
animals  are  cared  for  with  kindly  attention  brings  them  a 
clear  realization  of  Red  Cross  ideals. 

To  sit  on  a  bench  near  the  door  of  the  museum  and  watch 
the  visitors  file  past  is  to  see  a  cross-section  of  Chinese  life 
from  top  to  bottom.  One  observes  rickshaw  coolies  and 
farmers  entering  side  by  side  with  students  from  the  govern- 
ment university.  A  group  of  middle  school  boys  pass  with 
their  teacher;  then  a  number  of  policemen  who  have  been 
assigned  to  make  a  special  study  of  public  health.  A  child 
of  nine  is  dragging  his  screaming  baby  brother  toward  a  giant 
model  of  a  fly;  an  old  man  leans  upon  a  stick  as  he  tells  Mr. 
Whitewright  that,  because  of  sickness,  he  was  unable  to  visit 
the  museum  for  ten  whole  days.  Visitors  who  are  tired  of 
walking  up  and  down  the  aisles  wander  into  the  auditorium, 
where  a  Chinese  Christian  is  beginning  a  short  evangelistic 
lecture.  In  one  corner  a  lively  argument  is  going  on  as  to 
whether  or  not  foreigners  live  in  houses  twenty-six  stories 
high.    A  visiting  diplomat  from  Peking  arrives  and  is  escorted 


with  due  state  to  the  official  reception  room,  there  to  sign  a 
register  which  already  holds  distinguished  names  from  a  score 
or  more  nations. 

Monday  is  "  ladies'  day "  at  the  museum.  No  men  are 
admitted,  and  the  more  conservative  women  feel  free  to 
venture  out  for  a  short  "  look-see."  Missionary  wives  and 
Bible  women  explain  the  exhibits  to  them;  then  when  they 
are  tired,  gather  them  into  groups  in  the  reception  rooms, 
there  to  tell  them  something  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
favorite  room  of  the  women  visitors  is  a  small  one  with  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Nativity  stretching  across  its  side.  Their  interest 
in  mother  and  child  leads  them  to  ask  many  questions.  In 
villages  along  lonely  beaches  of  the  Shantung  coast  or  hidden 
far  back  in  the  mountains,  evangelists  are  continually  finding 
women  who  first  heard  of  Christianity  at  the  home  of  the  "  eat 
watermelon  people."  As  the  gate  of  the  museum  clicked  off 
four  million  entrances  in  a  little  over  a  year,  one  can  gain  a 
faint  idea  of  its  influence.  Managers  who  rashly  state  that 
they  have  the  greatest  show  on  earth  should  consider  the  claims 
of  a  certain  Christian  museum  in  far  away  Shantung.  Dur- 
ing pilgrimage  season  evangelistic  meetings  are  held  hourly. 
Since  the  pilgrims  represent  types  of  people  naturally  interested 
in  religion,  the  response  is  extremely  encouraging.  In  the  wall 
of  one  of  the  rooms  is  an  exposition  of  Christian  principles 
given  in  simple  characters.  Another  room  gives  proof  by 
copies  of  Bibles  translated  into  forty  different  languages  that 
Christianity  is  a  universal  religion.  One  finds  evangelistic 
appeals  written  in  the  stately  literary  language  of  the  scholar 
as  well  as  in  the  simple  Mandarin  of  less  learned  classes. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  remarkable 
institution  is  the  fact  that  practically  all  the  exhibits  are 
prepared  on  the  spot.  Everything  from  the  huge  globe  and 
the  large  model  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  to  the  miniature 
stretcher-bearers  in  the  Red  Cross  case  were  made  in  a  small 
workroom  by  two  or  three  Chinese  artisans.  On  the  occasion 
of  a  recent  visit,  an  elderly  worker  was  busy  modeling  swagger 
British  officers  for  the  exhibit  of  the  coolie  labor  battalions. 
Pictures  of  famous  buildings  about  the  walls  were  all  copied 
from  small  prints  or  picture  postcards  by  a  clever  Chinese 
artist.  While  it  is  true  that  maximum  results  are  achieved 
with  a  minimum  of  expense,  the  financial  needs  of  the  museum 
are  by  no  means  adequately  met.  There  is  the  question  of 
heating,  for  instance.  People  who  always  think  of  China  as 
a  tropical  country  should  be  sentenced  to  spend  the  winter  in 
a  furnaceless  missionary  home.  The  museum  cannot  afford 
any  heat  whatever  except  in  a  few  of  the  smaller  rooms.  The 
temperature  in  the  main  exhibition  rooms  remains  below 
freezing  point  for  months  at  a  time — sometimes  sinking  almost 
to  zero.  Then,  too,  the  appropriation  for  lighting  is  so  low 
that  the  museum  must  close  at  sunset — thus  losing  the  great 
crowds  who  are  free  only  after  nightfall.  There  is  a  pressing 
need  for  an  auditorium  that  will  accommodate  at  least  two 
thousand  people,  for  the  assembly  room  where  religious  and 
educational  lectures  are  now  held  is  usually  crowded  to  over- 
flowing and  bulging  at  the  doorways  long  before  the  time 
scheduled  for  the  program. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  city  is  a  smaller  institution  estab- 
lished for  the  garrison  of  the  provincial  capital.  An  auditor- 
ium, a  reading-room,  a  billiard  hall  and  smaller  recreation 
rooms  help  the  soldiers  to  pass  their  leisure  time.  The  proverb 
"  Catch  ten  soldiers  and  ycu  will  find  nine  thieves,"  indicates 
the  low  social  status  of  the  military  man  in  China.  As  the 
Chinese  have  always  prided  themselves  on  being  scholars  rather 
than  fighters,  the  soldier  class  occupies  the  bottom  rung  of  the 
social  ladder.  The  welcome  offered  by  the  institution  has 
aroused  their  surprise  and  gratitude.     Around  the  walls  are 
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quotations  from  many  sources  on  the  duties  of  a  soldier  and 
his  position  as  guardian  of  the  state.  Pictures  of  old  soldiers' 
homes  in  America  and  England  have  deeply  impressed  the  Chi- 
nese, for  the  government  which  they  serve  makes  no  provision 
whatever  for  their  old  age.  At  any  hour  of  the  day  the  visitor 
may  see  a  group  of  soldiers  about  a  phonograph  listening  to 
Old  Kentucky  Home,  perhaps,  or  else  to  one  of  the  Chinese 
records  which  sound  like  a  feline  debate  on  woman  suffrage 
being  interrupted  by  neighbors'  contributions  of  coal  and  old 
shoes.  Others  are  gathered  in  the  auditorium  listening  to  an 
informal  lecture  on  camp  sanitation  or  cholera  prevention  or 
the  mechanical  secrets  of  the  submarine.  The  versatile  Chi- 
nese in  charge  is  able  to  give  a  lecture  on  almost  any  subject 
at  a  few  moments'  notice.     Practically  all  the  lectures  are  de- 


livered "  by  request,"  as  the  soldiers  take  delight  in  choosing 
their  topics.  The  general  in  charge  of  the  garrison  recently 
stated  to  Mr.  Whitewright  that  the  discipline  had  been  greatly 
improved  since  the  opening  of  the  institute  and  that  charges  of 
lawlessness  made  against  the  soldiers  by  the  residents  of  the 
city  had  been  reduced  two-thirds. 

Many  are  the  ways  of  serving  the  King  in  China.  Because 
he  had  imagination  and  courage  enough  to  step  from  the  beaten 
path,  Mr.  Whitewright  has  succeeded  in  opening  a  new  trail 
by  which  thousands  of  Chinese  are  reaching  a  changed  concep- 
tion of  life.  The  painted  missionaries  in  glass  cases  draw  no 
salaries  and  require  no  furloughs,  but  the  silent  sermons  they 
preach  have  had  their  effect  throughout  the  large  province  of 
Shantung. 


America  and  Her  "Political  Prisoners" 

By  Loula  D.  Lasker 


s  s  p  F™^  HERE  are  no  men  or  women  in  prison  because 
of  the  expression  of  their  views  on  social, 
economic  or  political  questions  including  the 
-■-  war." 
Such  was  the  statement  made  by  the  attorney-general  of  the 
United  States  on  April  n,  1919,  and  now  nearly  two  years 
after  the  war,  the  Department  of  Justice  still  refuses  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  hundreds  of  "  political  prisoners  " — as 
such — in  the  penitentiaries  or  out  on  bail  pending  appeal  of 
their  cases.  According  to  the  attorney-general  those  men  and 
women  who  are  serving  long  sentences  for  having  violated  the 
terms  of  the  Espionage  act  are  not  in  any  sense  being  im- 
prisoned because  of  their  expressed  religious,  economic,  poli- 
tical or  social  beliefs,  but  solely  because  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  their  actions  or  statements  in  obstructing  or  attempt- 
ing to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  late  war,  and  because  of 
their  wilful  intent  to  bring  about  this  result.  In  other  words, 
in  his  opinion  there  are  no  political  prisoners  in  the  United 
States;  these  people  are  no  different  from  the  ordinary  criminal 
who  has  broken  any  other  of  the  laws  of  the  land  and  there- 
fore the  question  of  a  general  amnesty  cannot  be  considered. 

Is  this  the  real  situation?  Technically  it  may  be  true — 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  are  in  prison  because  they  have 
been  declared  law  breakers  under  the  terms  of  the  Espionage 
act,  but  an  examination  of  the  "  crimes  "  for  which  they  have 
been  given  sentences  as  high  as  twenty  years  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  general,  they  are  being  punished  for  entertain- 
ing and  having  expressed  unpopular  views  at  a  time  when 
the  public  opinion  of  the  country  was  in  a  highly  sensitized 
state ;  they  have  been  convicted,  not  for  overt  acts,  but  solely  on 
the  basis  of  remarks  made  in  private  conversations,  public 
speeches,  written  documents  or  on  account  of  distributing  liter- 
ature said  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  war.2  During 
the  war  when  unreasoning  patriotism  was  at  its  height,  mere 
disagreement  with  the  opinion  of  the  majority  was  not  infre- 
quently made  a  crime  under  the  terms  of  the  Espionage  act, 
and  sentences  which  in  normal  times  would  be  considered  com- 
mensurate only  with  the  most  serious  offences  were  meted  out 
to  those  who  dared  express  such  views. 


1  This  article  does  not  deal  with  conscientious  objectors,  who  properly 
are  included  in  the  term  political  prisoners. 

2  Of  the  3  66  I.  W.  W.'s  convicted  in  three  federal  cases  of  conspiracy 
to  obstruct  the  war,  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  says :  "  The 
theory  of  the  government  in  these  cases  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
illegal  agreement  or  conspiracy  could  properly  be  inferred  from  member- 
ship in  the  organization  and  belief  in  its  philosophy  ;  and  that  once  the 
constructive  agreement  had  been  established  by  proof  of  membership  and 
belief,  each  defendant  thereby  became  chargeable  with  the  overt  acts  of 
any  defendant  in   pursuance  of  the  alleged   conspiracies." 


What  in  fact  are  the  crimes  which  these  men  and  women 
have  committed?  Do  the  sentences  which  have  been  pro- 
nounced fit  these  crimes?  Was  the  punishment  for  similar 
offences  practically  uniform  throughout  the  country?  Who 
indeed  are  these  people  who  are  behind  prison  bars? 

The  case  which  has  probably  been  called  most  forcibly  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  is  that  known  as  the  United  States 
vs.  Jacob  Abrams,  et  al.,  in  which  the  maximum  sentence  of 
twenty  years  was  pronounced. 

On  August  23,  1918,  early  in  the  morning,  passers-by  on 
a  corner  of  the  lower  east  side  of  New  York  city  were  sur- 
prised by  a  sudden  shower  of  leaflets  from  a  nearby  window. 
The  circulars,  written  in  English  and  Yiddish,  violently  at- 
tacked the  Russian  policy  of  the  United  States,  laying  par- 
ticular stress  on  the  recent  dispatch  of  American  troops  to 
Russia.  The  man  Rosansky,  who  threw  the  circulars  out  of 
the  window,  was  arrested;  and  later  six  other  Russians  (five 
young  men  and  a  girl  twenty-one  years  old)  who  were  respon- 
sible for  writing,  printing  and  distributing  the  two  circulars 
were  apprehended.  They  were  all  indicted  for  conspiracy  to 
violate  four  clauses  of  the  Espionage  act. 

The  first  count  charged  a  conspiracy  pending  the  war  with  Ger- 
many to  publish  abusive  language  about  the  form  of  government 
of  the  United  States,  laying  the  preparation  and  publishing  of  the 
English  leaflet  as  overt  acts.  The  second  count  charged  a  conspiracy 
pending  the  war  to  publish  language  intended  to  bring  the  form  of 
government  into  contempt,  laying  the  preparation  and  publishing  of 
the  two  leaflets  as  overt  acts.  The  third  count  alleged  a  conspiracy 
to  encourage  resistance  to  the  United  States  in  the  war  and  to  at- 
tempt to  effectuate  the  purpose  by  publishing  the  leaflets.  The  fourth 
count  laid  a  conspiracy  to  incite  the  curtailment  of  production  of 
things  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  to  attempt  to 
accomplish  it  by  publishing  the  Yiddish   leaflet.3 

One  prisoner  died  before  trial,  one  was  acquitted,  one 
(Rosansky)  was  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment,  while 
three  of  the  young  men  and  the  young  woman  were  found 
guilty  on  all  four  counts.  The  men  were  given  sentences  of 
20  years  and  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  $1,000  on  each  count  and 
Mollie  Steiner,  the  young  woman,  was  given  15  years  and  a 
fine  of  $500 — such  sentences  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  evidence  that  a  single  person  was  led  to  stop  any  kind 
of  war  work,  or  even  that  the  pamphlets  reached  a  single 
munition  worker.  All  the  young  people  involved  were  wage- 
earners  steadily  employed,  Abrams  and  Lachonsky  bound 
books,  Lipman  was  a  furrier,  Rosansky  worked  in  a  hat  fac- 
tory, and  Mollie  Steiner  in  a  shirt-waist  factory. 


3  Prom  Justice  Holmes'  decision. 
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The  two  pamphlets  for  which  they  are  to  give  the  prime 
of  their  lives  did  plainly  protest  against  our  Russian  policy, 
but  not  against  our  conduct  of  the  war.  The  English  circular, 
specifically,  repudiates  the  charge  of  pro-Germanism,  although 
it  does  contain  exceedingly  violent  language.  As  Prof.  Zach- 
ariah  Chafee  says  in  a  recent  article  on  this  case,  it  is  but  the 
same  language  "  which  has  been  tossed  about  in  every  Socialist 
hall  and  street  meeting  for  70  years  since  the  Communist 
Manifesto  in  1848  until  Justice  Clark  discovered  in  1918  it 
was  a  crime  in  war-time  to  say,  '  Workers  of  the  World ! 
Awake!  Arise!  Put  down  your  enemy  and  mine — Capital- 
ism !'  "  and  that  "  though  the  Yiddish  circular  calls  for  a  gen- 
eral strike  ...  we  ought  to  hesitate  a  long  while  be- 
fore we  decide  that  Congress  made  such  shop-worn  exuberance 
criminal." 

The  case  was  appealed  to  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  the  decision  affirmed,  Justice  Holmes  and  Brandeis 
dissenting,  however,  and  saying  in  part : 

In  this  case  sentences  of  twenty  years'  imprisonment  have  been 
imposed  for  the  publishing  of  two  leaflets  that  I  believe  the  defend- 
ants had  as  much  right  to  publish  as  the  government  has  to  publish 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  now  vainly  invoked  by  them. 
Even  if  I  am  technically  wrong  and  enough  can  be  squeezed  from 
these  poor  and  puny  anonymities  to  turn  the  color  of  legal  litmus 
paper;  I  will  add,  even  if  what  I  think  the  necessary  intent  were 
shown ;  the  most  nominal  punishment  seems  to  me  all  that  possibly 
could  be  inflicted,  unless  the  defendants  are  to  be  made  to  suffer  not 
for  what  the  indictment  alleges  but  for  the  creed  that  they  avow — 
a  creed  that  I  believe  to  be  the  creed  of  ignorance  and  immaturity 
when  honestly  held,  as  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  held 
here,  but  which,  although  made  the  subject  of  examination  at  the 
trial,  no  one  has  a  right  even  to  consider  in  dealing  with  the  charges 
before  the  court. 

The  cases  of  Eugene  V.  Debs  and  Kate  Richards  O'Hare 
likewise  illustrate  the  disproportionately  long  sentences  for 
war-time  violations  of  the  Espionage  act.  Debs,  the  well- 
known,  aged  and  respected  leader  of  the  Socialist  Party  of 
the  United  States,  is  serving  a  ten-year  sentence  in  the  peni- 
tentiary at  Atlanta  for  alleged  seditious  remarks  during 
the  course  of  a  speech  before  a  group  of  fellow  Socialists  in 
Canton,  Ohio,  in  the  fall  of  1918.  Kate  O'Hare,  a  Socialist 
lecturer  (recently  pardoned  by  executive  clemency)  received  a 
five-year  sentence,  having  been  accused  of  obstructing  the  draft 
because  of  a  speech  made  in  Fargo,  N.  D.,  in  December,  191 7 
— a  prepared  speech  which  she  had  previously  delivered  in- 
numerable times  before  audiences  all  over  the  country,  to  which 
secret  service  men  among  her  listeners  had  never  before  ob- 
jected, but  which  due  to  local  political  conditions  was  branded 
as  "  seditious  "  in  Fargo. 

The  cases  of  Albert  Feiron  and  Anthony  Stopa  are  striking 
illustrations  of  long  term  sentences  for  mere  expression  of 
opinion.  Feiron  and  Stopa,  two  Austrian-born  citizens,  one  of 
whom  as  a  result  of  his  experience  in  the  Austrian  army  was 
embittered  against -the  military  in  particular  and  all  govern- 
ment in  general,  and  the  other,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
knew  them  both,  blindly  followed  the  leadership  of  his  friend, 
aired  their  radical  opinions  in  a  Detroit  pool-room  and  restaur- 
ant on  various  occasions  a  few  months  after  the  United  States 
entered  the  war.  They  said  in  substance  that  the  men  to  whom 
they  were  speaking — including  a  number  of  draft  age — were 
"  G — d —  fools  if  they  joined  the  army,  to  be  shot  down  like 
dogs,  and  that  they  were  fools  to  buy  Liberty  bonds,  as  the 
money  they  used  to  buy  Liberty  bonds  was  used  by  the  capi- 
talists and  President  Wilson  to  buy  wine  and  have  a  good 
time  at  the  expense  of  the  working  classes ;  that  all  the  workers 
should  refuse  to  join  the  army  and  should  quit  their  jobs  in 
factories  which  are  making  war  supplies  for  the  government, 
and  if  they,  the  workmen,  would  join  the  I.  W.  W.  and  start 
a  revolution  in  this  country  the  same  as  they  did  in  Russia, 


the  war  would  be  over  and  the  capitalists  would  have  to  go  to 
work;  and  that  the  American  flag  was  a  dirty  rag." 

For  expressing  these  extreme  views  they  were  indicted, 
charged  with  "  wilfully  making  and  conveying  false  statements 
and  reports  against  the  United  States  army  and  navy  with 
intent  to  interfere  with  their  operation  and  success,  and  to 
promote  the  success  of  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
cause  insubordination,  disloyalty,  mutiny,  and  refusal  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  men  in  the  United  States  service,  as  well  as  to 
obstruct  recruiting  and  enlistment."  They  were  both  de- 
clared guilty  and  fined  $10,000  and  given  sentences  of  twenty 
years — which  were  later  commuted  to  five. 

Opinions,  Not  Actions 

Both  of  these  men,  who  are  now  serving  their  sentences, 
worked  together  in  a  restaurant,  lived  together  in  a  rooming 
house  and  held  aloof  from  the  other  lodgers.  Although  the 
neighborhood  was  extremely  hostile  to  Feiron,  there  is  much 
evidence  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  understood  by  his  neigh- 
bors and  that  his  embittered  viewpoint  was  a  result  of  family 
disappointments,  and  a  disagreeable  experience  in  the  Austrian 
army,  plus  association  with  men  who  were  not  his  intellectual 
equals — or  possibly  that  he  was  "  queer  "  with  a  psychopathic 
personality.  A  neighborhood  bookstore  reports  that  since  he  has 
been  in  prison  he  has  frequently  sent  for  books,  such  as  Dar- 
win's Origin  of  Species  and  Descent  of  Man.  Stopa  on  the 
other  hand  was  a  stupid  man,  who  unquestionably  absorbed 
his  friend's  views.  Even  though  the  staunchest  advocate  of 
free  speech  could  not  but  condemn  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  these  men,  yet  in  fitting  the  punishment  to  their  offense, 
should  it  not  have  been  taken  into  consideration  that  their 
radical  opinions  had  never  been  translated  into  actions,  and 
that,  judging  from  what  was  known  of  their  personalities,  in 
all  probability  they  never  would  have  been? 

As  telling  a  case  as  any  is  that  of  Vincente  Balbas  Capo, 
a  Porto  Rican  editor,  who  was  sentenced  to  serve  eight  years 
and  pay  a  fine  of  $4,000  for  printing  an  editorial  in  December, 
1 91 7,  protesting  against  the  drafting  into  the  army  of  Porto 
Ricans  who  had  declined  American  citizenship,  on  the  ground 
that  by  so  doing  he  wilfully  caused  or  attempted  to  cause  in- 
subordination, disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  refusal  of  duty  in  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  wilfully 
obstructed  or  attempted  to  obstruct  the  recruiting  or  enlist- 
ment service  of  the  United  States  when  that  country  was  at 
war — two  acts  proscribed  by  the  Espionage  act.  The  editorial 
in  the  Heraldo  de  las  Antillas  entitled  The  Topic  of  the  Day 
related  to  a  news  item  from  another  paper,  La  Democracia, 
which  stated :  "  The  provost  marshal  of  the  United  States 
has  decided  that  the  Porto  Ricans  who  have  declined  Ameri- 
can citizenship  are  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army."  The  signifi- 
cant passages  in  the  editorial  are  as  follows: 

Just  as  it  sounds,  the  above  statement  [referring  to  the  quotation 
given]  is  exactly  this:  "The  provost  marshal  has  decided  that 
Porto  Ricans  who  have  declined  American  citizenship  are  obliged 
to  serve  in  the  army.  What  one  man  decided  is  to  be  the  law  for 
288  men.  Really  this  is  the  first  instance  that  such  a  thing  happens 
in  a  nation  not  governed  by  an  autocrat.     .     .     . 

The  provost  marshal  has  not  the  power  to  decide  what  affects 
man's  conscience.  The  law  reads  that  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  obliged  to  active  service,  to  take  up  arms;  but  it  does 
not  refer  to  those  who  are  not  American  citizens.  Is  it  imaginable 
that  a  citizen  of  Porto  Rico  could  be  compelled,  perforce,  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  the  American  flag,  he  who  declined  the  privileges 
of  American  citizenship  so  as  not  to  be  called  upon  to  defend  a 
flag  that  is  not  his  own?  Woe  to  that  nation,  woe  to  that  army  that 
oblige  men  as  slaves  to  defend  a  cause  for  which  they  have  no 
ideal.  Oh,  how  dangerous  it  is  to'  place  an  arm  of  defence  in 
one  whose  feelings  are  this.  Never  ...  it  is  hard  to  believe 
.  .  .  it  sounds  impossible  that  the  provost  marshal  could  de- 
cide to  engross  the  American  army  with  men  whose  ideals  are  not 
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the  same  as  those  of  America.  .  .  .  Porto  Rico  ...  is  neutral, 
neutral,  yes,   neutral   in  this  terrible  war. 

Can  all  this  be  done  in  a  nation  where  the  rights  of  freedom 
exist?     .    .    . 

Resistance  versus  the  mighty  is  of  no  avail ;  whenever  called  to 
the  front,  we  have  to  go — but  never  before  solemnly  expressing  to 
the  military  commission  that  we  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  that  we  are  not  ready  and  willing  to  swear  loyalty  to  the 
American  flag.     .     .     . 

As  a  last  resort,  we  will  appeal  to  the  Father  of  Mankind,  whose 
decisions  are  mightier,  mightier  yet  than  those  of  the  provost  mar- 
shal, and  even  so,  mightier  than  those  of  President  Wilson,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  express  our  feelings  thus.     .   .    . 

For  writing  and  publishing  this  editorial,  Capo,  whose  first 
loyalty  is  understandably  to  Porto  Rico,  has  been  branded  a 
traitor  to  the  United  States. 

Another  case  which  illustrates  how,  due  to  the  influence  of 
war-fanned  patriotism,  an  injustice  which  can  not  be  repaired 
may  be  lightly  done  is  that  of  William  Dodge  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
On  the  evening  of  June  22,  19 18,  at  a  street  corner  meeting 
of  the  International  Industrial  Union,  Dodge,  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  a  printer  by  trade,  slightly  crippled  by  an  accident 
when  he  was  young,  and  also  afflicted  with  tuberculosis — a 
bright,  nervous  and  excitable  youth — in  the  course  of  his  speech 
was  heckled,  and  became  somewhat  excited  and  made  certain 
intemperate  statements  about  the  war,  saying  that  in  his 
opinion  it  was  not  worth  fighting  for.  As  a  result  of  these 
seditious  remarks  he  was  sentenced  to  six  years  of  hard  labor, 
and  is  now  serving  in  the  Baltimore  penitentiary.  According 
to  his  friends  in  the  community,  the  young  man  was  an  honest, 
industrious  worker,  somewhat  highly  strung,  in  no  way  pro- 
German  though  strongly  pro-working  class  in  his  sympathies. 
As  he  is  in  delicate  health  they  say  in  all  probability  he  will 
not  long  be  able  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  prison  life.  The 
decision  in  his  case  was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals. 

A  Motion  Picture  of  the  Revolution 

Quite  a  different  type  of  case  is  that  of  Robert  Goldstein, 
a  moving  picture  proprietor  of  Los  Angeles,  California.  The 
Spirit  of  '76,  a  motion  picture  of  the  American  Revolution 
which  depicted  scenes  reflecting  to  the  discredit  of  England, 
was  shown  in  his  house  in  Los  Angeles  during  the  war.  Gold- 
stein was  indicted  on  the  grounds  that  to  show  such  a  picture 
to  enlisted  men  at  that  particular  time  tended  to  cause  mutiny, 
insubordination,  etc.,  among  the  military  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  Espionage  act.  He  was 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $5,000  and  to  serve  a  sentence  of  ten 
years'  imprisonment,  which  since  has  been  commuted  to  three 
years.  Goldstein  had  not  been  instrumental  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  picture — the  alleged  effects  of  which  are,  to  say  the 
least,  doubtful — yet  merely  for  exhibiting  it  in  the  regular 
course  of  his  business  he  was  pronounced  guilty  of  espionage. 

This  case,  as  well  as  the  others  which  have  been  cited,  all 
lead  to  the  same  conclusion  that  it  was  unsafe  when  the 
United  States  was  at  war  to  express  or  suggest  any  but  the 
generally  accepted  views  on  the  subject  of  the  war,  or  social 
and  political  questions  in  general,  and  that  the  Espionage  act 
was  used  as  a  dragnet  to  bring  under  the  power  of  the  law 
all  those  whose  loyalty  to  the  United  States  might  be  rightly 
or  wrongly  under  suspicion. 

When  considering  convictions  of  persons  accused  of  violat- 
ing the  Espionage  act,  it  follows  naturally  that  convictions 
under  the  so-called  "  obstructing  the  draft  act  " — another  war- 
time statute  similar  in  its  effects — should  be  mentioned,  al- 
though there  were  no  long  term  sentences  for  alleged  violation 
of  this  law. 

One  of  the  most  significant  cases  is  that  of  two  brothers, 
Morris  and  Joseph  Pass,  artist  and  writer  by  profession,  who 


were  indicted  in  Seattle  in  the  summer  of  191 7,  charged  with 
two  other  men  with  a  conspiracy  to  circumvent  the  execution 
of  certain  laws  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  army  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  though  the 
brothers  are  accused  in  the  indictment  of  being  parties  to  the 
conspiracy  to  obstruct  the  draft,  etc.,  they  are  now  specifically 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  printing  or  circulating  of 
the  proscribed  circular  entitled  No  Conscription  (written  be- 
fore the  draft  act  was  passed)  or  the  introduction  of  the  reso- 
lution at  a  meeting  in  the  Labor  Temple  on  May  23,  19 17, 
which  demanded  that  the  government  "  exempt  from  military 
service  all  those  who  have  conscientious  objection  to  war  "  and 
"  should  absolutely  not  relax  the  present  ,  restrictions  on 
oriental  labor  "  in  order  that  the  places  of  these  workers  who 
were  conscripted  into  the  service  should  not  be  filled  with 
"  coolie  labor  " — the  only  two  acts  specifically  mentioned  in 
the  indictment,  yet  all  four  men  were  given  the  same  sentence, 
two  years'  imprisonment,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  minds 
of  many  conversant  with  the  case  there  is  grave  doubt  whether 
actual  commitment  of  the  "  overt  acts  "  themselves  warranted 
such  a  punishment. 

The  trial  did  not  take  place  for  over  a  year  after  the  acts 
were  committed.  Joseph  Pass  had  already  left  Seattle  with 
his  wife  and  was  studying  at  Columbia  University  when  he 
was  brought  back  to  be  tried.  Mrs.  Pass,  herself  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Washington,  is  earning  a  living  as  a 
stenographer  during  her  husband's  incarceration.  According 
to  his  wife  and  friends,  Pass  is  of  a  highly  strung,  artistic  tem- 
perament, and  is  fast  becoming  a  nervous  wreck  under  prison 
conditions.  Both  he  and  his  brother,  an  artist  as  already 
stated,  are  doing  manual  labor. 

Both  men  had  an  extremely  high  standing  in  the  community 
where  they  lived.  Disinterested  lawyers  in  Seattle  who  were 
interviewed  stated  they  had  been  unjustly  convicted,  as  there 
was  absolutely  no  evidence  against  them,  and  their  names  were 
scarcely  mentioned  at  the  trial.  Their  chief  offense  seems  to 
have  been  that  they  were  born  in  Russia  (although  they  came 
to  this  country  when  they  were  children  and  cannot  speak  the 
Russian  language),  admitted  they  had  attended  an  anti-con- 
scription meeting  at  the  Labor  Temple  (before  the  draft  act 
was  passed)  and  lived  in  a  community  where  the  feeling 
against  organized  labor  was  tense. 

That  the  sentences  inflicted  under  the  Espionage  act  for 
practically  the  same  crime  were  by  no  means  uniform  in  the 
different  jurisdictions  of  the  United  States,  cannot  be  doubted 
by  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  study  a  number  of  the 
indictments,  and  follow  up  the  various  cases.  Take  for  ex- 
ample the  case  of  Clinton  Pierce  et  ah,  in  Albany,  New 
York.  Pierce  and  a  number  of  other  young  Socialists  are 
serving  one  year  for  distributing  a  pamphlet  by  Irvin  St.  John 
Tucker  entitled  The  Price  We  Pay,  having  been  charged 
with  violating  the  provision  in  the  Espionage  act  which 
makes  it  unlawful  to  circulate  false  statements  about  the 
war.  In  Maryland,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  direction  of 
the  judge,  a  young  man  who  had  been  indicted  for  attempt- 
ing to  cause  violation  of  the  draft  law  by  distributing  the 
same  pamphlet  was  acquitted.  The  defendants  in  the  Pierce 
case  knew  of  and  relied  upon  the  Maryland  decision  at  the 
time  that  they  distributed  the  Tucker  pamphlet,  and  it  was 
but  natural  that  they  regarded  it  as  an  assurance  of  the 
legality  of  their  own  conduct. 

The  statements  which  the  state  declared  to  be  false  have 
been   summarized  as   follows: 

1.  That  recruiting  officers  impress  people  into  the  army.  (The 
government's  argument  was  that  this  statement  was  false  since  re- 
cruiting officers  have  only  to  do  with  voluntary  enlistments)  ; 
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2.  That  people  are  being  "  dragged,  whipped,  lashed  and  hurled  " 
into  the  war ; 

3.  That  the  attorney-general  is  so  busy  sending  people  to  prison 
who  do  not  stand  up  when  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  is  played  that 
he  has  not  time  to  protect  the  food  supply  from  gamblers.  (The 
jury  was  directed  that  the  attorney-general  is  not  charged  with  the 
administration  of  any  statute  requiring  anyone  to  stand  up  when 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  is  played)  ; 

4.  That  our  entry  into  the  war  was  determined  by  the  certainty 
that  if  the  Allies  do  not  win,  J.  P.  Morgan's  loans  to  the  Allies  will 
be  repudiated,  and  "those  Americans  who  bit  on  his  promises  would 
be  hooked."  (The  truth  of  these  statements,  according  to  the  dis- 
trict-attorney, was  disproved  by  the  address  of  the  President  before 
Congress  when  he  gave  reasons  quite  different  from  those  given  in 
the  pamphlet.) 

When  the  defendants'  counsel  requested  the  judge  to  charge 
to  the  jury  that  the  statement  referring  to  the  Morgan  loan 
was  merely  an  opinion,  the  judge  left  it  to  the  jury  to  decide 
whether  or  not  this  was  the  case,  charging  them  in  these  words, 
however:  "  Of  course  if  I  should  say  to  you,  when  selling  you 
a  horse,  and  I  knew  the  horse  had  the  heaves  and  a  ring  bone 
and  a  spavin — that  in  my  opinion  the  horse  was  perfectly 
sound,  I  think  the  members  of  the  jury  could  find  that  to 
be  a  false  statement  even  though  I  put  it  in  the  form  of  an 
opinion."  Under  the  circumstances  is  it  any  wonder  that  a 
verdict  of  guilty  was  returned?  The  case  was  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  sentence  affirmed, 
although  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  gave  a  dissenting  opinion  in 
which  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  concurred. 

Although  this  is  an  extreme  illustration,  inasmuch  as  a 
crime  in  one  state  was  considered  an  innocent  act  in  another, 
yet  there  were  a  strikingly  large  number  of  cases  where  sen- 
tences of  varying  length  were  imposed  for  the  same -offence 
in  different  localities.  ' 

With  the  end  of  the  war  prosecutions  under  the  E  pionage 
act  did  not  cease.  As  an  illustration,  there  is  the"  case  of 
Morris  Zucker. 

Nineteen  days  after  the  armistice  was  signed — on  Thanks- 
giving Day — Zucker,  a  young  dentist  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  made  a  speech  before  a  Socialist  audience.  He  said 
in  substance : 

(1)  That  he  was  thankful  that  more  than  half  the  civilized  world 
had  pledged  allegiance  to  the  red  flag  of  socialism;  (2)  That 
the  atrocities  and  casualties  of  war  were  no  greater  than  the 
normal  casualty  list  of  industry;  (3)  That  he  claimed  exemp- 
tion under  the  draft  law,  but  would  be  proud  to  fight  in  the 
class  war  in  Germany  or  Russia;  (4)  That  the  military  machines 
would  eventually  crush  the  forces  that  create  them,  and  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers  who  had  served  abroad  would  bring  back  socialist  doc- 
trines which  would  be  dangerous  to  the  capitalists  in  America;  (5) 
That  the  peace  conference  would  prepare  an  imperialistic  treaty 
which  the  socialist  countries  would  refuse  to  sign  as  Russia  refused 
to  sign  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk ;  (6)  That  in  a  year  the  United 
States  would  acknowledge  the  red  flag  as  the  flag  of  democracy. 
For  expressing  these  sentiments  (after  the  war  was  over) 
Morris  Zucker  was  sentenced  to  a  15-year  term  in  peniten- 
tiary.    He  has  since  received  presidential  pardon. 

How  the  Law  Is  Administered 
The  cases  of  several  men,  who  originally  received  from 
15-  to  20-year  sentences,  but  who  due  to  executive  clemency 
have  recently  been  released,  are  worth  noting  here,  as  they 
are  typical  of  many  others  still  held  and  throw  light  on  the 
general  administration  of  the  law. 

William  Powell,  a  building  contractor  of  Lansing,  Michi- 
gan, an  American-born  citizen  of  German  extraction,  whose 
sympathies,  according  to  the  community  in  which  he  lived, 
were  with  Germany,  called  with  his  wife  on  a  relative  on 
the  evening  of  May  26,  1918.  During  the  evening  an  argu- 
ment arose  about  the  war.  In  the  heat  of  excitement  Powell, 
according  to  the  indictment,  said,  referring  to  the  German 
atrocities,  that  "it  was  an  absolute  lie;  that  the  government 


hired  men  to  tell  these  things;  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  United  States;  that  he  did  not  and  could  not  believe  in 
the  President;  that  the  government  was  a  lie  throughout, 
and  one  could  not  believe  anything  he  heard;  that  this  was  a 
rich  man's  war,  and  the  United  States  was  simply  fighting  for 
money,"  together  with  certain  other  similar  statements,  which 
according  to  the  indictment  are  too  lengthy  to  be  set  forth 
in  full.  As  a  result  of  this  conversation,  Powell  was  indicted 
on  the  ground  that  he  wilfully  uttered  disloyal,  profane, 
scurrilous  and  abusive  language  about  the  form  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  He  was  tried  and  sentenced  to 
20  years'  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $10,000.  Al- 
though the  fine  was  later  reduced  to  $5,000,  it  took  prac- 
tically everything  the  family  had  to  pay  it.  Powell  was 
unable  to  secure  the  services  of  a  lawyer  and  so  acted  as  his 
own  attorney.  Even  though  there  was  a  strong  sentiment 
against  Powell  in  the  community  due  to  his  German  sym- 
pathies, the  feeling  was  that  the  sentence  was  unnecessarily 
severe,  and  there  was  general  approval  when  it  was  com- 
muted to  two  years.  While  Powell  was  in  prison,  his  fifth 
child  was  born,  the  oldest  being  a  girl  of  sixteen  years.  His 
wife  was  forced  to  rent  out  her  home,  depend  on  her  rela- 
tives, and  help  toward  the  family  support  by  an  occasional 
day's  work. 

A  Pacifist  Clergyman 

Even  more  striking  is  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Clarence  H. 
Waldron  of  Burlington,  Vermont.  A  pacifist  by  conviction 
who  believes  that  to  kill  under  any  circumstances  is  to  vio- 
late one  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  he  so  expressed  himself 
in  his  sermons,  carrying  his  message  further  by  distributing 
among  his  fellow  citizens  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Word  of 
the  Cross,  which  stated  that  it  was  wrong  under  any  circum- 
stances for  a  Christian  to  kill  his  fellowmen,  and  that  there- 
fore participation  in  any  war  violated  the  law  of  God  and 
teachings  of  Christ.  He  was  indicted  shortly  on  the  charge 
that  he  had  obstructed  the  country's  military  program  by  dis- 
tributing this  pamphlet  and  by  making  certain  oral  statements 
in  the  presence  of  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
one  and  thirty  who  were  subject  to  registration  and  likely 
at  any  time  to  be  called  for  physical  examination  and  inducted 
into  military  service.  Although  he  was  acquitted  in  the  court 
of  the  indictment  charging  the  oral  statements,  he  was  sen- 
tenced on  the  other  indictments,  involving  the  pamphlet,  to 
serve  15  years  in  the  Atlanta  penitentiary.  The  sentence 
was  later  commuted,  and  he  was  freed  a  year  ago  after  serv- 
ing one  year. 

"  I  won't  give  a  nickel  to  the  Red  Cross  under  any  circum- 
stances.    They  are  nothing  but  a  lot  of  grafters.     The 

statement  that  the  Red  Cross  are  helping  enemies  as  well 
as  friends  is  a  lot  of  '  bull.'  The  war  is  carried  on  by  a  lot 
of  grafters  and  money  is  conducting  the  war,  and  the  war 
is  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  moneyed  men.  You  have 
got  no  government  " — so  spoke  William  Bago,  an  Ameri- 
can-born switchman  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  in 
December,  191 7,  while  he  and  a  group  of  fellow  employes 
were  talking  informally  in  a  little  lunch  room  used  by  the 
switching  crew  and  yard  employes  in  the  yard  at  Hamilton. 
His  indiscreet  words,  uttered  just  a  few  months  after  Amer- 
ica entered  the  war,  were  reported  to  the  authorities;  the 
man  was  indicted;  tried  for  violating  the  Espionage  act  and 
sentenced  to  a  15-year  term  of  imprisonment;  later  his  sen- 
tence was  commuted  to  two  years,  but  in  the  meanwhile  he 
and  his  wife  suffered  the  mental  anguish  that  naturally  re- 
sulted from  the  thought  that  he  would  remain  in  prison  for 
many  years — an  anguish  the  like  of  which  is  still  being  ex- 
perienced  by   that  large   number  of   political    prisoners   who 
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have  not  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  their  sentences 
commuted. 

Although  with  the  gradual  return  to  normal  conditions 
and  peace-time  psychology,  many  of  the  long-term  sentences 
are  being  commuted  or  pardons  granted,  yet  since  there  is 
no  general  policy  toward  political  prisoners  en  masse  this  is 
not  as  significant  as  it  seems  at  first  glance. 

An  inquiry  addressed  by  the  writer  to  the  attorney-gen- 
eral as  to  the  basis  on  which  the  strikingly  large  number  of 
recent  commutations  and  releases  were  made  received  no 
reply.  Apparently  there  is  no  clear  cut,  well  thought  out 
policy  behind  the  action  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  which 
claims,  however,  that  it  judges  every  case  which  applies  for 
commutation  or  release  solely  on  its  individual  merits.1  Or- 
ganizations which  are  particularly  interested  in  amnesty  for 
political  prisoners  state  emphatically,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
one  of  these  says,  "  that  the  selection  of  persons  whose  sen- 
tences have  been  reduced  or  commuted  is  guided  by  obscure 
motives  of  personal  preference,"  or  because  in  a  number  of 
cases  individuals  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  inter- 
ested and  untiring  friends  who  spared  themselves  no  trouble 
in  their  efforts  to  bring  the  true  facts  of  the  cases  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Department  of  Justice — and  that  in  general 
the  unknown,  uninfluential  or  notorious  will  probably  serve 
their  original  sentences  unless  a  general  amnesty  is  declared, 
and  until  that  time  the  problem  of  the  political  prisoner  will 
remain  a  disturbing  one. 

Illustrative  cases  might  be  multiplied  many  times,  but  they 
all  tell  the  same  story.  In  every  section  of  the  country  dur- 
ing the  war,  persecution  for  expression  of  opinion  was  rife, 
and  we  are  still  paying  the  penalty  of  war  hysteria  by  un- 
wisely keeping  in  custody  a  large  number  of  people  con- 
victed under  the  Espionage  act,  although  the  fact  that  their 
actions  actually  resulted  in  hindering  the  progress  of  the  war 
has  scarcely  been  satisfactorily  proved.  Among  the  hundreds 
who  were  declared  guilty  of  sedition,  not  a  single  spy  was 
apprehended  or  convicted. 

These  men  and  women  who  were  convicted  under  the  Es- 
pionage act  in  general  are  not  "  dangerous  characters  " — 
they  are  not  violent  "  agitators  "  but  individuals  who  had  no 
previous  criminal  record,  who  did  not  desire  to  commit  a 
crime,  whose  only  crime  now  is  that  their  opinion  as  to  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  individual  in  the  time  of  war  dif- 
fered from  that  held  by  the  majority  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

Information  as  to  the  number  still  actually  in  prison  or 
out  on  bail  pending  appeal,  from  the  only  absolutely  reliable 
source — the   Department   of   Justice,     is    not     available.      In 


1  Clemency  can  be  granted  only  by  the  President,  usually  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Department  of  Justice. 


answer  to  a  request  of  the  writer  for  this  information  the 
department  replied  that  no  such  statistics  had  been  compiled, 
and  that  therefore  owing  to  the  amount  of  work  which  would 
necessarily  be  involved  it  would  be  impossible  to  supply  the 
desired  data.  According  to  figures  given  out  by  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  on  April  1,  1920,  there  were 
some  600  such  persons.  Although  the  accuracy  of  this  figure 
is  necessarily  questionable,  due  to  the  difficulty  in  gathering 
statistics  on  the  subject  and  to  the  fact  that  the  number  is 
constantly  changing  as  sentences  expire  or  are  commuted, 
nevertheless  a  distressingly  large  number  of  men  and  women 
are  without  doubt  still  in  prison  because  of  alleged  violation 
of  the  terms  of  the  Espionage  act,  because  of  intemperate  or 
unwise  remarks  perhaps — but  remarks  which  are  in  the 
last  analysis  but  expressions  of  opinion. 

Such  a  law  as  the  Espionage  act  may  have  been  expedient 
and  necessary  in  time  of  war.  In  the  light  of  local  preju- 
dices and  over-heated  patriotism  due  to  war  hysteria  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  injustice  in  its  administration  was  inevitable 
— though  the  climax  which  was  reached  is  indefensible.  Does 
it  follow,  however,  after  an  impartial  analysis  of  the 
"  crimes  "  for  which  prisoners  were  convicted,  that  it  is  desir- 
able that  their  punishment  should  continue  after  the  emer- 
gency has  passed;  especially  when  their  conduct  would  not 
be  considered  in  any  way  dangerous  in  peace  times?  His- 
tory answers  No,  for  after  both  the  Revolutionary  and  Civil 
wars,  the  presidents  of  the  United  States  exercised  their 
power  of  amnesty  towards  those  who  had  been  indicted  of 
political  offences. 

Theg central  European  countries  wisely  answer  No,  for 
both  C  ermany  and  Austria  have  granted  amnesty  to  their 
political  prisoners,  including  the  class  under  consideration 
here.  In  Belgium,  France  and  Italy  amnesty  decrees 
have  been  promulgated  which,  although  excluding  from 
their  operations  cases  of  actual  espionage  and  enemy  activity, 
have  in  general  operated  to  release  political  offenders.  In 
England,  although  no  amnesty  proclamation  whatsoever  has 
been  declared,  yet  the  general  situation  is  most  encouraging, 
for  according  to  the  British  Library  of  Information  in  New 
York  city:  "The  original  sentences  were  so  short  they  have 
all  expired,  and  the  number  of  political  prisoners,  including 
conscientious  objectors,  still  in  prison,  is  so  small  as  to  be  al- 
most negligible,  apart  from  the  Irish  arrested  since  the  armis- 
tice." In  the  light  of  all  the  facts  that  have  been  considered, 
shall  America  continue — nearly  two  years  after  the  armistice 
has  been  signed — to  hold  hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  cus- 
tody for  having  frankly  and  freely  expressed  their  opinions 
regarding  social,  economic  and  political  questions  during  war- 
time? 


RE  CON  C  ILIAT  ION 

By  Siegfried  Sassoon 

WHEN  you  are  standing  at  your  hero's  grave, 
Or  near  some  homeless  village  where  he  died, 
Remember,  through  your  heart's  rekindling  pride, 
The  German  soldiers  who  were  loyal  and  brave. 


Men  fought  like  brutes;  and  hideous  things  were  done; 

And  you  have  nourished  hatred,  harsh  and  blind. 

But  in  that  Golgotha  perhaps  you'll  find 

The  mothers  of  the  men  who  killed  your  son. 

—From  The  Paths  of  Glory, 
George  Allen  &  Unzvin,  Ltd.,  London. 


Abou  Ben  Adhem  in  the  Balkans 

An  Impressionist  Picture  of  Red  Cross  Experience  in  Rumania 

By  George  C.  R.    Twose 


NEARLY  everyone  when  first  coming  in  contact 
with  suffering  receives  the  impact  on  a  virgin 
emotional  surface;  and  because  it  is  the  deepest 
suffering  he  has  encountered  he  is  stampeded  into 
thinking  it  is  the  very  deepest  suffering  of  all  human  experi- 
ence. This  makes  for  a  lack  of  proportion  which,  echoed  in 
reports  sent  home,  gives  an  impression  of  everybody  reciting 
horrors  on  a  vocal  plane  usually  reserved  for  selling  extras. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  the  man  coming  away  from  his  field 
work  there  comes  an  inevitable  moment  when  he  feels  the 
emotional  impulse,  which  has  unconsciously  buoyed  him 
through  his  work,  evaporating  and  withering  in  the  arid  in- 
different air  of  the  bureaus.  Some  field  reports  have  to  be 
written  in  the  offices,  but  offices  are  nevertheless  the  worst 
places  in  which  to  write  them  and  it  is  perhaps  why  in  such 
large  numbers  they  are  so  dryly  and  indifferently  written. 
One  is  therefore  between  the  devil  of  trying  to  forestall  the 
inevitable  moment  when  bureaucracy  will,  as  it  always  does, 
triumph  over  sentiment,  and  the  deep  sea  of  trying  to  keep 
inside  of  some  sort  of  emotional  scale. 

Let  it  be  stated  then  in  all  sobriety  and  truth  that  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  performed  in  Rumania  a  noble  humanitarian 
work  in  a  sympathetic  if  imperfect  way.  It  ministered  to 
human  and  national  life  almost  at  its  last  gasp ;  for  what,  the 
Red  Cross  found  in  Rumania  was  no  longer  life  at  all.  It 
was  miserable,  patiently  endured  suffering.  America  through 
the  Red  Cross  assisted  a  smaller  weaker  nation  so  desperately 
in  need  of  help  that  the  act  transcended  duty  and  became  a 
privilege.  It  saved  life  and  helped  lives,  it  restored  spirit  and 
hope,  and  before  it  came  away  the  babies — those  criteria  of 
a  nation — serious-eyed  ancients  of  four  and  six  born  and  reared 
under  the  weight  of  war,  were  contributing  to  the  shrill  chil- 
dren's play  which  goes  with  the  twilight  hour  all  around  the 
world. 

All  this  as  being  partly  and  largely  the  work  of  the  Red 
Cross  is  put  forth  with  the  hope  of  keeping  on  the  right  side 
of  the  line  that  separates  sentiment  from  sentimentality,  en- 
thusiasm from  exaggeration,  but  at  the  same  time  in  recog- 
nition of  the  spirit  of  the  givers  in  America  who  made  the 
work  possible  and  to  whom  the  knowledge  is  due.  The  con- 
ditions of  pestilence  and  starvation  which  were  encountered 
were  bad  enough  to  shock  the  most  hardened  of  the  Red  Cross 
personnel  into  the  realization  that,  like  Abou  Ben  Adhem, 
"  they  loved  their  fellow  men,"  and  having  succumbed  to 
the  knowledge,  whatever  man  could  do  for  man  to  offset 
what  men  had  done  to  men,  they  did  nobly.  Four  hundred 
relief  stations  were  established,  12,000,000  meals  were  dis- 
tributed, and  over  1,000,000  people  aided  with  clothes,  shoes, 
soap  materials,  fats  and  oils.  Fabulous  and  astronomical  as 
these  relief  figures  sound,  they  were  not  enough.  But  nothing 
would  have  been  enough,  because: 

In  the  summer  and  spring  of  1917  supplies  in  Germany  had  im- 
proved [says  General  Ludendorff  in  his  Memories  of  the  Great 
War],  but  they  had  sufficed  only  with  the  aid  of  Rumanians  wheat 
and  maize.  It  would  have  been  absurd,  from  humanitarian  reasons, 
to  spare  the  occupied  area  at  the  cost  of  our  own  country.  [The 
general  was  not  absurd.  Judging  from  the  results  in  Rumania  he 
must  have  been  most  portentously  dignified.  Continuing  his  essay 
on  exploitation  he  says:]  Occupied  lands  must  supply  the  army  and 
our  people  at  home.     They  must  also  contribute  to  the  equipment  of 


the  troops  and  our  requirements  of  war  material.  [This  naturally 
doesn't  leave  much  for  the  exploitee;  his  only  resource  is  to  die.] 
It  was  doubly  necessary  to  exploit  to  the  full  the  resources  of  the 
occupied  territory,  as  the  demands  on  the  home  cattle  stocks  were 
so  great.  Cattle  had,  of  course,  suffered  severely  owing  to  the  war. 
It  was  a  difficult  business.  Many  were  hidden  in  the  cellars  or 
driven  into  the  forests,  but  we  were  gradually  successful  in  our 
stock-taking.  The  country  was  bound  to  suffer  severely  as  the 
result  of  the  continuous  heavy  demands  made  upon  it — we  should 
not  have  been  able  to  live,  much  less  carry  on  the  war,  without 
Rumania's  grain  and  oil. 

How  Rumania  was  able  to  live  without  them  is  not  stated. 
The  German  devotion  to  home  life  (their  home  life)  is  well 
known,  and  first,  all  the  crops,  then,  all  the  cattle  and,  after 
that,  all  the  hospital  supplies  and  equipment  went  to  feed 
it.  This  left  Rumania  indeed  a  land  to  which  "  her  poverty 
had  come  as  one  that  travelleth  and  her  want  as  an  armed 
man  " ;  a  land  in  which  all  were  poor  and  "  the  destruction  of 
the  poor  is  their  poverty." 

It  was  a  land  to  which  the  Red  Cross  also  came  one  dun 
March  day  in  1919,  not  to  follow  Ludendorff's  example  but 
to  establish  one  of  its  own.  We  came  up  the  yellow  Danube 
to  a  mud-colored  town  where  as  soon  as  the  official  welcome 
was  over  the  poor  brought  their  sick,  laying  them  on  the 
decks  of  our  boat,  in  patriarchal  fashion,  because  the  hospitals 
were  closed  for  lack  of  food  for  the  patients.  Back  of  the 
mud-colored  town  and  the  muddy  yellow  Danube,  when  we 
had  disembarked,  lay  Rumania,  a  cold  perspective  of  secondary 
tones — mud  and  dead  grass  under  a  black-frost  sky  with  a 
bitter  wind  blowing  between  the  two. 

There  was  in  American  life,  about  the  nineties,  a  period  of 
great  striving  after  refinement  which  was  mostly  achieved  by 
pale  low  tints  of  mustard-and-pepper,  of  putty  and  brown 
decay,  for  walls  and  hangings  and  floor  and  furniture.  No- 
body believed  it  was  possible  to  be  refined  in  blue  or  pink. 
The  Rumanian  March  landscape  resembled  that  period,  offer- 
ing nothing  of  fancy  or  of  warmth,  but  cold  and  low-toned 
like  the  world  before  dawn,  with  vitality  at  its  lowest.  Chill 
winds  blew  from  the  frozen  steppes  and  the  Black  Sea,  rustling 
the  dead  grass  and  whistling  through  the  ribs  of  skeleton- 
horses  which,  by  thousands,  still  lay  where  they  had  starved 
and  dogs  had  eaten  them.  It  looked  and  felt  like  a  land 
where  Ludendorff  had  passed  gathering  material  to  keep  the 
home  fires  burning  and  leaving  ruins  for  Rumania  to  shiver 
in.  As  swathed  in  wool  and  furs  we  went  forth  to  make  an 
unnecessary  survey  of  its  nakedness,  it  was  frankly  impossible 
to  sustain  any  credulity  about  life  or  mankind. 

We  were  the  first  friendly  foreigners  to  enter  the  country, 
which  had  been  cut  off  from  the  world  for  several  years.  And 
what  did  we  find?  One  does  not  wish  to  mislead  in  any 
way.  Understand  that  what  was  seen  was  not  all  in  the 
same  day,  by  the  same  person,  in  the  same  place;  but  it  was 
seen  by  the  Red  Cross.  We  passed  from  famine-bitten  areas 
where  it  was  just  possible  to  maintain  life  by  spartan 
measures,  to  areas  where  such  food  as  grass  and  weeds  and 
cabbage  roots  created  a  fine  distinction  between  a  struggle 
for  existence  and  actual  starvation. 

To  digress — at  the  first  Red  Cross  distribution  made  in 
such  an  area,  the  children  who  first  entered,  clinging  fright- 
ened to  their  mother's  skirts,  catching  sight  of  a  few  beans 
that  had  spilled  on  the  floor,  literally  threw  themselves  down 
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and  fought  for  them.  There  was  nothing  in  the  crowd  or 
the  strangeness  of  the  occasion  that  could  compete  with  the 
chance  of  something  to  eat.  Babies  in  arms  chewed  the  maca- 
roni their  mothers  were  carrying  away.  Smiles  there  were 
none;  the  Rumanian  is  a  very  self-contained  being,  and  chil- 
dren with  four  years  of  their  childhood  blotted  out  by  war, 
who  probably  never  had  smiled,  found  all  this  too  bewilder- 
ing. The  war  had  come  out  of  the  blue,  and  the  Americans 
also. 

Those  who  were  thus  maintaining  life  on  roots  and  weeds 
in  these  areas  were  the  strong  survivors.  The  weaklings,  in 
herds,  had  frozen  to  death,  actually,  or  died  of  typhus  the 
winter  before.  We  found  every  hospital  stripped  of  its  equip- 
ment and  medicines,  some  of  which  were  afterwards  seen  at 
Budapest  by  our  officers  when  the  Rumanians  occupied  that 
town.  Bandages,  bedding,  linen  and  blankets  were  gone,  and 
the  hospitals  mostly  closed  for  lack  of  food.  Those  open  had 
their  sick,  bundled  in  their  own  rags,  lying  and  dying  three 
in  a  bed,  beds  of  boards  laid  across  the  iron  frames,  and  with 
only  their  rags  to  cover  them.  At  one,  they  had  had  nothing 
to  eat  for  two  days  and  before  that  nothing  but  tea  for  three 
days.  As  the  Red  Cross  officers  came  into  the  ward  these 
wretched  beings,  dulled  and  brutalized  with  want  and  pain 
and  misery,  crawled  to  the  feet  of  the  beds  and  gripped  the 
bars  with  the  dreadful  stare  of  the  starved  in  their  sunken 
eyes.  At  another,  a  poor  hard  working  peasant  woman,  sick 
with  typhus,  was  found  gnawing  on  a  corn-cob,  all  she  could 
find  of  nourishment.  Outside  the  hospitals  starvation  was 
found  in  all  its  forms  of  deficiency  diseases,  pellagra,  war 
dropsy,  eye  troubles,  and  glands  swollen  from  eating  cabbage 
roots.  As  spring  advanced  the  sufferers  would  crawl  from 
their  shelters  and  sit  in  the  sun,  patiently  waiting  for  the 
dreadful  thing  that  had  come  upon  them  to  pass  away  in 
the  time  of  God. 

It  had  been  a  dramatic  war,  and  what  Ludendorff  had  not 
done  to  Rumania  the  Russians  had.  Peasant  groups  seemed 
like  the  choruses  of  Greek  tragedy,  voicing  the  ghostly  horror 
that  lay  over  the  country.  You  must  always  see  the  back- 
ground of  bleak  winter-wrecked  land,  brittle  grass  and  leaden 
skies.  Then,  lines  of  white-faced  women  hooded  with  black 
shawls  following  the  prefect  with  hands  outstretched  and  liter- 
ally weeping  for  bread — one  could  have  sworn  they  lamented 
in  hexameters.  A  school  room  of  dull-eyed  children,  heads 
and  faces  covered  with  sores,  quaint  examples  of  starvation, 
too  feeble,  weary  and  brutalized  to  rise  or  care  to  rise  even 
for  the  excitement  of  strangely  uniformed  foreigners.  Groups 
of  self-respecting  men,  encountered  on  the  roads,  who  had 
left  their  homes,  simply,  very  simply,  to  look  for  food;  and 
others  whose  statement  "  We  are  hungry,"  because  uttered  in 
the  midst  of  their  villages  and  resources  perhaps  shocked  more. 

Food,  the  Preoccupation  of  Rumania 
Axd  finally  a  disembarkment  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
of  a  boat-load  of  two  hundred  villagers,  who  had  spent  five 
weeks  seeking  grain  in  a  better  victualled  Hungarian  district, 
and  were  returning  with  one  sack  apiece  for  each  man  and  his 
family;  this  provision  to  last  for  months  until  the  harvest, 
which  when  spread  to  dry  on  the  river  banks,  was  to  prove 
partly  rotten. 

These  were  men  with  women  and  children  depending  on 
them  for  support — and  all  means  and  tools  of  labor  gone  over 
the  horizon  with  the  Germans.  And  back  of  these  were 
widows,  tens  of  thousands,  with  children  depending  on  them 
for  food — and  their  men  dead  at  the  front.  And  behind 
them  were  orphans,  hundreds  of  thousands,  with  "  father  dead 
at  war  and  mother  dead  of  typhus  " — finding  food  just  where 


they  could.     Food — food,  that  was  the  great  preoccupation 
of  Rumania. 

Through  it  all  the  Rumanian  peasants,  for  they  are  the 
Rumanians,  labored  desperately  with  the  small  means  their 
tenacious  fingers  had  saved  out  of  the  general  ruin.  Women 
and  children  took  the  place  of  the  stolen  cattle.  "  Tired 
they  toil,  caring  nothing  for  the  heat,  grudging  the  shortness 
of  the  summer's  day."  They  saved  from  their  insufficient 
food  for  seed.  They  kept  their  religious  fasts  in  a  time  when 
it  was  all  fasting,  and  ruled  out  the  meat  and  animal  fats 
from  the  canteen  recipes;  and  at  Easter  every  cottage  in 
Rumania  was  cleaned  and  freshly  calcimined. 

Twelve  Red  Cross  Stations 
Where  all  was  so  bad  the  Red  Cross  could  not  go  far 
wrong  in  locating  stations,  but  the  fact  that  the  northern 
part  of  the  kingdom  had  not  been  invaded  and  consequently 
stripped,  seemed  to  indicate  it  would  be  as  well,  beside  being 
more  convenient,  to  start  work  in  the  southern  part.  As 
our  main  warehouse  was  at  Galatz,  the  first  points  selected 
were  along  the  line  of  the  railway  and  were  Galatz,  Buzeau, 
Bucarest,  and  Pitesti.  Mention  of  the  railways  must  not  raise 
any  idea  of  a  normal  system.  There  were  left  in  Rumania 
80  locomotives  out  of  1,400,  and  they  were  such  as  naturally 
would  be  left.  Bridges  were  down  and  fuel  scarce  or  non- 
existent. 

Briefly,  the  places  selected  for  the  beginning  of  our  work 
were  the  invaded  districts  and  the  battle  areas.  A  misunder- 
standing with  reference  to  appropriation  and  number  some- 
what limited  our  effort  at  first,  and  we  had  human  material 
only  for  seven  stations,  Constanta,  Galatz,  Buzeau,  Focsani, 
Pitesti  and  the  Danube.  Later,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Balkan 
Commission  in  releasing  some  of  its  members,  and  by  impress- 
ing some  of  the  nurses  (who  proved  good  administrators), 
we  increased  this  number  and  added  Braila,  Tulcea,  Ilfov, 
Campina,  Jassi,  twelve  stations  in  all. 

The  raw  material  we  had  was  principally  preserved  meats, 
beans,  macaroni,  dried  vegetables,  oils  and  fats.  On  the  ad- 
vice of  the  dietetic  experts  it  was  decided  to  use  a  system  of . 
soup-kitchens  as  making  for  greatest  economy  in  the  use  of 
the  material.  The  great  deficiency  in  the  Rumanian  diet  was 
fat,  and  we  endeavored  to  meet  this  so  far  as  possible.  The 
term  soup-kitchen  is  rather  a  misnomer,  erring  on  the  side 
of  thinness,  as  the  food  we  dispensed  was  really  more  like 
stew  with  a  good  deal  of  body  and  rich  fats,  supplemented 
wherever  possible  with  bread. 

Each  Red  Cross  unit  consisted  of  two  women  and  one  man, 
and  nearly  all  the  women  had  had  special  training  for  the 
work  they  were  doing  and  all  understood  dietetics.  The 
sphere  of  the  man  was  more  or  less  the  warehouse,  trans- 
portation and  to  act  as  chauffeurs.  The  usual  routine  in 
arriving  in  a  district  was,  first,  to  call  on  the  prefect,  who 
represents  our  state  governor.  The  prefect  would  indicate 
what  districts  and  villages  in  his  administration  he  preferred 
should  have  earliest  relief.  The  mayors  of  these  villages  were 
then  communicated  with,  summoned  to  the  prefecture  and  in- 
structed to, prepare  a  list  of  the  widows,  orphans,  and  people 
without  resources  in  each  village.  This  list  was  always  under 
scrutiny  and  subject  to  revision  by  our  officers.  The  villages 
were  visited  and  buildings  or  sites  for  the  installation  of  the 
canteens  selected.  It  is  a  wretched  comment  that  even  such 
a  simple  matter  as  this  presented  difficulties,  the  necessary 
caldrons  or  kettles  all  having  been  taken  by  the  enemy.  A 
cook  was  then  procured  and  a  local  committee  of  responsi- 
bility selected.  Material  for  two  weeks  or  a  month  was  sent 
out  and  recipes  and  quantities  for  the  stew  was  given.    These 
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were  made  at  first  and  afterwards  superintended  by  the  Red 
Cross  officers. 

As  except  for  a  few  cases  we  had  no  canteen  material,  the 
stew  was  taken  home  by  our  clients  and  consumed  there,  and 
the  simplicity  and  elasticity  of  the  arrangement  permitted  a 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  The  stew  was 
given  in  the  morning  or  evening,  as  regulated  by  the  working 
need  of  the  village ;  in  one  place  a  soup-kitchen  was  set  up  by 
the  side  of  the  road  and  the  food  given  to  the  workers  at  night 
as  they  passed  from  the  fields  to  their  various  homes. 

Kettles  and  Clothes 
In  this  way  a  belt  of  villages  around  the  main  town  would 
be  quickly  established  with  canteens  working,  and  more  ex- 
tended peripheries  were  added,  as  fast  as  time  and  material 
permitted,  until  the  district  was  covered.  It  had  the  advan- 
tage of  specified  quantities  so  that  the  warehouse  stock  divided 
by  the  canteen  unit  gave  exactly  the  number  of  people  a  day 
it  was  possible  to  feed.  It  was  a  method  easy  to  supplement 
with  milk  and  sugar  for  hospitals,  special  cases  and  very  small 
children. 

The  need  of  clothing  was  such  as  it  would  be  in  any  coun- 
try with  four  years'  hard  wear  on  its  stock  and  no  means  of 
replenishing  it.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  one  of  our  first 
efforts  was  to  clothe  the  servants  at  the  Bucharest  Hotel  in 
order  to  bring  them  up  to  American  standards  of  decency. 
Distribution  of  clothing  and  material  was  made  on  the  lists 
also  submitted  by  the  authorities  and  took  place  in  each  locality 
as  quickly  as  could  be  managed,  as  the  weather  was  cold. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  nearer  the  harvest  ap- 
proached the  more  acute  became  the  need — just  as  it  is  dark- 
est before  the  dawn.  So  the  development  was  continuous. 
What  spring  and  early  summer  gave  to  Rumania  in  the  way 
of  onions  and  small  vegetables  and  roots  was  put  into  our 
soup-pots.  Our  final  efforts  were  in  the  mountains  which  we 
reached  last  but  where  we  stayed  latest;  the  reaching  them 
depended  on  mountain  roads  which  were  not  passable  until 
early  summer.  In  the  mountains  the  peasants  have  never  been 
able  to  raise  enough  food  for  their  own  needs,  but  have  bought 
it  in  exchange  for  their  wood  and  fruit  and  animals.  Unable 
as  they  were  at  the  time  to  find  any  food  on  the  plains  in 
exchange,  and  removed  from  lines  of  transportation,  their 
need  when  we  got  to  them  was  grave,  and  every  child  in 
these  districts  suffered  from  pellagra.  Their  want,  however, 
never  affected  the  charm  and  good  manners  of  the  Rumanians, 
and  in  their  mountain  villages  where  conditions  would  have 
excused  any  conduct  they  exhibited  the  most  thoughtful 
courtesy. 

A  curious  fact  had  to  be  recognized,  and  that  was  that  in 
this  land,  as  in  Russia,  money  as  we  know  it  had  ceased  to 
have  any  purchasing  value  among  the  simpler  classes.  The 
economic  system  had  reverted  to  barter,  as  our  country  store- 
keeper gives  supplies  for  eggs  and  butter  or  like  the  old  to- 
bacco currency  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Rumanian  labor 
was  difficult  to  procure  except  on  an  exchange  basis,  and  Red 
Cross  personnel  at  the  country  stations  could  get  service  and 
food  only  for  their  commodities. 

The  Rumanians  have,  like  all  eastern  and  near  eastern 
people,  a  passion  for  sweet  things  (though  not  more  so  than 
the  Americans)  and  have  always  raised  large  crops  of  sugar 
beets.  Our  sugar  bags  therefore  naturally  became  money 
bags,  and  the  unit  of  value  slipped  very  easily  from  a  metallic 
to  a  saccharine  basis.  Exchange  was  low.  Six  pounds  of  gran- 
ulated sugar  paid  six  months'  rent  for  an  entire  family  that 
was  stated  to  be  of  great  refinement.  A  small  quantity  trans- 
lated a  miserable  rheumatic  old  couple  from  a  damp  room 


with  a  dirt  floor  to  two  sunny  rooms  with  wooden  floors,  and 
also  bought  beds.  (To  show  that  neither  money  nor  sugar 
brings  real  happiness — the  problem  of  physical  cleanliness  de- 
manded by  the  new  environment  filled  the  old  couple  with 
dismay.)  Like  all  circulating  media,  sugar  became  a  prob- 
lem, especially  with  the  timid  fiscal  minds.  If  you  gave  it 
to  the  poor  you  might  pauperize  them.  If  you  gave  it  to 
babies  they  might  grow  up  with  a  taste  for  luxuries.  Its 
dietetic  value,  its  heat  calories  and  muscular  properties  rep- 
resented nothing  to  the  financial  mind,  become  suddenly 
acutely  aware  of  sugar  as  a  unit  of  value.  So  it  was  kept 
largely  for  hospitals  and  given  in  small  quantities  per  indi- 
vidual. Some  children  born  during  or  just  before  the  war 
did  not  know  the  taste  of  it.  At  the  distributions,  over  which 
the  queen  presided,  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  sugar  wrapped 
in  a  triangular  bandage,  which  would  also  serve  as  a  kerchief, 
was  considered  a  truly  regal  gift.  Anyone  who  went  with- 
out sugar  in  America  would  have  felt  really  repaid  to  have 
seen  the  more  than  pleasure  it  gave  to  Rumania.  It  was  re- 
garded as  a  symbol  that  the  war  was  over;  and  something  of 
that  sort,  some  one-time  luxury  become  a  necessity,  become 
a  memory,  was  necessary  to  stir  blunted,  beaten  feelings.  Like 
all  currencies,  as  I  have  said,  it  brought  its  problems.  It  was 
prayed  for,  schemed  for,  fought  for  and  stolen;  it  moved 
people  to  tears  and  was  the  root  of  much  evil.  But  also  like 
mercy  "  it  was  twice  blessed,"  blessing  those  who  gave  in 
America,  and  those  who  received  in  Rumania,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly an  attribute  of  kings  (and  queens).  The  same  sort 
of  thing  occurred  in  Montenegro,  where  the  monetary  unit 
became  an  overcoat. 

After  the  sugar,  the  layettes  were  easily  the  objects  in  our 
stores  which  evoked  most  interest  and  amazement.  They 
were  regarded  as  so  remarkable,  as  indeed  in  their  beauty  and 
thoughtfulness  and  thoroughness  they  were,  that  in  some  of 
the  stations  the  Rumanian  soldiers  attached  to  the  units  asked 
for  the  privilege  of  giving  them  out — and  the  tenderness  of 
these  men  for  the  miserable  waxen  babies,  and  their  impor- 
tance as  keepers  of  the  layettes,  was  a  happy  mixture.  It  is 
certain  that  no  baby  (the  word  is  almost  the  same  in  Ruman- 
ian) in  esse  or  in  posse  escaped  their  notice.  We  found  that 
one  layette  would  divide  into  enough  for  six  babies.  One 
soldier,  crossed  in  love,  begged  for  a  layette,  feeling  sure  if 
he  renewed  his  supplications  backed  up  by  such  a  provision 
for  the  future,  his  wooing  would  be  successful! 

Helping  a  Nation 
We  were  of  course  dealing  with  an  entire  nation,  through 
its  government  and  official  heads.  Our  main  concern  and 
warmest  interest  settled  in  the  million  or  so  whom  we  helped 
to  clothe  and  nourish,  but  beside  these  there  were  dealings 
with  various  heads  and  minor  functionaries.  Among  these  we 
found  many  able  prefects  with  the  good  of  their  people  at 
heart  and  many  other  devoted  public  servants  with  whom  we 
were  able  to  cooperate  splendidly.  This  quality  of  a  sympa- 
thetic public  spirit  backed  by  intelligence  found  its  highest 
expression  in  the  queen,  who  was  keenly  aware  of  what  we 
were  able  to  do  for  her  people.  One  speaks  and  thinks  of 
her  primarily  as  an  intelligent,  spirited  woman,  and  her  posi- 
tion occurs  in  the  back  of  the  mind  as  a  natural  but  minor 
quality.  In  the  days  of  the  occupation  when  all  the  world 
seemed  to  be  misery  and  mud,  she  would  aid  at  the  Red 
Cross  distributions,  not  in  any  perfunctory  manner,  but  by 
putting  on  an  apron  and  turning  up  her  sleeves,  and  as  the 
long  lines  passed  before  her,  she  looked  at  each  person,  de- 
ciding what  they  needed  and  selecting  the  appropriate  objects 
herself.     As  co-worker,  hostess,  chairman  of  committee,  Ru- 
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manian  woman,  or  queen  of  Rumania,  this  woman  won  our 
greatest  respect  and  admiration,  and  it  is  difficult  to  think 
of  a  more  happy  relationship  than  that  which  existed  between 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Red  Cross.  We  were  perhaps  happy 
in  our  opportunity  of  judging,  for  a  queen  is  never  more  a 
queen  than  against  a  background  of  poverty.  1 

Our  work  at  first  was  intended  to  be  quick  relief  lasting  up 
to  July,  191 9.  But  naturally,  since  Rumania  was  depending 
on  her  own  efforts  as  represented  by  her  crops,  the  conditions 
in  a  purely  agricultural  country  became  steadily  worse  up 
to  the  moment  of  the  harvest.  In  July  it  was  therefore  de- 
cided to  continue  the  work  to  September,  and  the  minute 
Rumania  had  her  own  resources  in  hand,  the  Civilian  Relief 
Department  left  the  country.  We  had,  through  an  increase 
of  personnel  and  material,  been  able  to  include  Wallachia, 
the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  our  relief  program. 

One  left  with  regrets — for  friends  and  for  Rumania  itself, 
but  more  especially  for  the  things  one  wishes  one  had  done 
better. 

The  Railroad  Wage 
Increase 

TWELVE  months  ago  President  William  G.  Lee  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  made  a  memorable 
call  at  the  White  House.  In  the  name  of  the  trainmen 
President  Wilson  was  informed  of  the  unrest  agitating 
the  railroad  workers.  Lee  stated  the  case  of  the  trainmen  with 
force.  The  cost  of  living  was  bearing  heavily  upon  them. 
They  were  convinced  that  their  wages  had  not  been  raised 
commensurately  with  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  living  necessities. 
They  asked  specifically  that  the  administration  use  its  powers 
to  check  the  ascending  costs  of  commodities.  They  desired  to 
see  profiteers  held  in  leash.  If  the  government  could  lower 
the  cost  of  living  the  railroad  workers  would  forego  their  de- 
mand for  increased  wages.  But  if  prices  were  not  deflated 
the  transportation  unions  would  be  compelled  to  seek  advances. 
The  President  expressed  sympathy  with  this  point  of  view. 
He  went  to  Congress  with  a  request  for  legislation  on  the  au- 
thority of  which  an  anti-high  cost  of  living  crusade  might 
be  undertaken.  The  subsequent  campaign  against  prices  has 
attained  no  famous  success.  Whether  Congress  or  the  execu- 
tive department  is  culpable  for  this  failure  is  now  a  matter 
being  discussed  in  the  presidential  campaign.  The  important 
fact  from  the  standpoint  of  the  railroad  workers  is  that  it 
failed.  Consequently  they  felt  impelled  to  urge  their  de- 
mands for  wage  readjustments. 

As  the  leaders  of  the  unions  and  brotherhoods  probably 
now  view  it,  the  demand  for  wage  increases  was  delayed 
too  long.  For  during  the  early  spring  the  smoldering  unrest 
among  the  railroad  workers  burst  into  the  flame  of  revolt. 
Trainmen  especially,  but  men  from  all  the  classes  employed 
in  the  running  of  trains,  seceded  from  the  brotherhoods  and 
formed  new  unions.  Their  grievance  was  principally  due  to 
the  postponement  of  their  demand  for  higher  pay.  The  most 
destructive  strike  in  the  history  of  American  railroads  ensued, 
a  strike  destructive  not  because  of  the  violence  of  the  strikers, 
for  there  was  no  apparent  violence,  but  because  of  the  great 
abstention  from  work.  The  desperate  passivity  on  the  part 
of  the  workers  caught  the  railroad  unions,  the  transporta- 
tion officials  and  the  government  unaware  and  unprepared. 
The  federal  operation  of  railroads  had  been  ended  but  the 
new  organizations  provided  under  the  terms  of  the  Esch-Cum- 
mins  transportation  act  had  not  been  formed.  Hurried  con- 
sultations followed  the  outbreak  of  the  strike  and  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  was  appointed.  This  under  the  terms  of  the 
Esch-Cummins  law  consisted  of  nine  members,  equally  repre- 
sentative of  the  public,  of  railroad  management  and  of  the 
workers.     The  board  thus  came  into  existence  in  the  midst 


of  the  "  outlaw  "  railroad  strike.  The  outlawry  of  the  strike, 
it  should  be  remembered,  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  called  in 
violation  of  the  procedure  prescribed  by  the  constitutions  of  the 
railroad  unions  and  not  because  of  any  infringement  on  the 
law  of  the  land  by  the  strikes,  unless  a  strike  of  railroad  men 
be  in  itself  deemed  unlawful,  an  opinion  squinted  at  by  some 
members  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board. 

The  unauthorized  strike  threw  the  fat  into  the  fire.  The 
Railroad  Labor  Board  found  its  supreme  case  awaiting.  Im- 
mediately it  began  the  consideration  of  the  demands  of  the 
railroad  unions  for  increased  wages  for  their  members.  Iron- 
ically enough,  the  seceding  unionists  whose  uncontrolled  action 
had  forced  the  wage  question  upon  the  attention  of  the  nation 
were  not  themselves  directly  represented  on  the  board  or  at 
the  hearings.  The  whole  power  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board, 
wisely,  was  used  to  bulwark  the  positions  of  the  regularly 
recognized  unions.  The  "  outlaws  "  aided  others :  themselves 
they  could  not  save.  The  experience  is  not  without  parallel 
in  human  affairs.  For  many  weeks  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
heard  testimony  and  arguments.  Ultimately  a  telegram  ask- 
ing for  a  speedy  decision  was  sent  by  President  Wilson.  That 
perhaps  brought  matters  to  a  head  and  the  award  was  made 
on  July  20. 

In  framing  the  transportation  act,  Congress  itself  laid 
down  some  of  the  considerations  which  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  was  instructed  to  apply  to  such  wage  adjustments. 
These  considerations,  it  may  be  recalled,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  scale  of  wages  paid  for  similar  work  in  other  industries. 

2.  The  relation  between  wages  and  the  cost  of  living. 

3.  The  hazards  of  the  employment. 

4.  The   training   and   skill    required. 

5.  The  degree  and  responsibility. 

6.  The  character  and  regularity  of  employment;  and 

7.  Inequalities  of  increase  in  wages  or  of  treatment,  the  result 
of  previous  wage  orders  or  adjustments. 

The  wage  increases  to  be  granted  were  to  be  computed  on 
the  scales  established  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration. The  impression  that  high  wages  were  paid  railroad 
workers  under  federal  control  has  been  general.  However, 
at  the  termination  of  the  active  control  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, Director-General  Walker  D.  Hines  issued  a 
statement  setting  forth  the  facts.  Last  November  he  made  a 
report  on  the  wages  paid  by  the  Railroad  Administration  to 
the  Senate.  This  report  showed  that  very  large  majorities  of 
railroad  employes  got  less  than  the  sums  estimated  by  gov- 
ernment economists  to  be  necessary  to  support  average  families 
in  health  and  decency.  A  very  small  minority  of  railroad 
workers,  it  was  made  clear  by  Mr.  Hines'  figures,  got  as  much 
as  the  federal  economists  had  found  to  be  necessary  to  support 
families  at  the  lowest  recognized  level  of  comfort.  This 
general  situation  was  aggravated  by  the  further  fact  that  the 
increases  made  under  governmental  control  had  gone  chiefly  to 
the  low  wage  groups.  Prior  to  the  war,  conductors,  engineers, 
firemen  and  trainmen  alone  were  members  of  strong  unions. 
By  reason  of  their  organizations  they  had  obtained  rates  of 
pay  much  higher  than  those  accorded  workers  not  protected 
by  strong  associations.  But  when  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion undertook  the  readjustment  of  wages  early  in  1918  these 
relatively  highly  paid  workers  were  benefited  least.  The  wage 
board  headed  by  the  former  Secretary  of  Interior  Franklin  K. 
Lane  granted  graduated  advances  which  began  at  45  per  cent 
for  the  $30  a  month  men  and  which  vanished  at  the  $250 
grade.  Under  the  director-general  of  railroads  the  differen- 
tials between  classes  tended  to  be  leveled.  The  loss  in  these 
differentials,  attained  as  a  result  of  united  action  through 
long  periods  of  time,  accounts  for  a  part  at  least  of  the  unrest 
which  has  affected  the  railroads. 

In  making  the  present  award  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
took  into  consideration  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  transpor- 
tation act  and  other  "  relevant  circumstances."  The  board, 
it  was  announced,  "  endeavored  to  fix  such  wages  as  will  pro- 
vide decent  living  and  secure  for  the  children  of  the  wage- 
earners  opportunity  for  education,  and  yet  to  remember  that 
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no  class  of  Americans  should  receive  preferred  treatment  and 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  ultimately  must  pay  a  great 
part  of  the  increased  operations  entailed  by  the  increase  in 
wages  determined  herein."  It  was,  ■  however,  immediately 
stated  that  "  it  has  been  found  by  this  board  generally  that 
the  scale  of  wages  paid  railroad  employes  is  substantially  below 
that  paid  for  similar  work  in  outside  industries,  that  the  in- 
crease in  living  costs  since  the  effective  date  of  General  Order 
No.  27  and  its  supplements  has  thrown  wages  below  the  pre- 
war standard  of  living  of  these  employes,  and  that  justice, 
as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  an  essential  industry  in  an 
efficient  condition,  requires  a  substantial  increase  to  practically 
all  classes." 

The  board  accordingly  authorized  increases  varying  from 
20  per  cent  to  27  per  cent  and  averaging  22  per  cent  to  the 
two  million  railroad  workers  of  the  country.  Once  more  the 
lowest  wage  groups  are  to  get  the  most  important  benefits. 
Thus  the  maintenance  of  way  employes,  who  have  never  been 
paid  wages  which  any  competent  authority  regarded  as  suffi- 
cient for  the  decent  support  of  a  family  under  American  con- 
ditions, were  accorded  a  25  per  cent  advance.  In  the  aggregate, 
engine-  and  trainmen  obtained  a  23  per  cent  increase.  The 
total  estimated  cost  of  the  wage  adjustment  is  $600,000,000 
annually.  The  railroads  had  already  asked  for  increased 
revenues  to  the  extent  of  $1,017,000,000  in  order  to  earn  the 
5^  to  6  per  cent  allowed  them  under  the  transportation  act. 
The  total  increase  in  revenues  derived  from  passenger  and 
freight  rates  will  thus  approximate  $1,600,000,000  and  may 
mean  freight  rates  raised  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent.  If  it 
is  true,  as  has  been  asserted  by  competent  national  transpor- 
tation authorities,  that  every  dollar  of  increase  in  freight  rates 
is  multiplied  many  times  by  the  sundry  profit-takers  who  add 
their  percentages  to  the  new  rates  established,  then  in  very 
truth  an  enormous  new  impetus  will  have  been  given  to  rising 
prices.  It  is  this  fact  which  in  part  explains  the  lack  of  popu- 
larity of  the  wage  award.  The  brotherhoods  and  unions  are 
not  noisily  elated,  because  they  have  gained  only  a  part  of 
what  they  sought.  The  railroad  officials  are  disquieted  because 
they  fear  the  consequences  of  too  drastic  an  increase  in  trans- 


portation charges.  The  general  consuming  public,  of  which 
the  railroad  men  are  no  mean  part,  contemplates  with  anxiety 
any  tendency  toward  still  higher  prices.  And  yet,  confronted 
by  the  facts,  ordered  by  Congress  to  apply  a  certain  set  of 
rules  which  are  undoubtedly  approved  by  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  public,  the  Railway  Labor  Board  could  have  done 
neither  more  nor  less.  William  L.  Chenery. 

Labor  Swallows  the 
Forty-Eighters 

WITH  the  emergence  of  a  Farmer-Labor  party  at  Chi- 
cago the  liberal  leadership  of  a  third  party  movement 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Committee  of 
Forty-Eight  was  repudiated,  or  at  least  completely 
subordinated  to  the  will  of  the  forceful  leaders  of  the  Amer- 
ican Labor  party. 

The  events  of  the  conventions  warrant  brief  review.  The 
"  48  "  keystone  speech  of  Allan  McCurdy,  executive  secretary 
of  the  committee,  was  a  really  brilliant  appeal  for  immediate 
political  action  on  an  economic  program.  The  address  was 
a  trenchant  attack  upon  the  two  old  parties  as  the  identical 
instruments  of  privilege,  and  upon  the  Wilson  administration 
and  Attorney-General  Palmer  for  their  betrayal  of  Amer- 
icanism; a  stirring  call  to  seize  the  present  opportunity  to 
build  a  real  party  of  progress. 

Already  the  thunderous  applause  which  greeted  the  scathing 
indictment  of  unconscionable  profiteering  by  the  monopolistic 
interests,  which,  according  to  the  speaker,  held  the  country  in 
their  grasp,  revealed  the  radical  temper  of  the  delegates. 
There  was  a  fair  sprinkling  of  the  long-haired  strange  ones 
of  Roosevelt's  "  fanatic  fringe,"  including  delegates  of  such 
extremes  of  purpose  as  Ben  Reitman,  who  missed  being  de- 
ported with  Emma  Goldman,  and  Murray  S'chloss  of  Los 
Angeles,  who  proclaimed  to  all  who  would  listen  his  faith 
"  in  the  practical  value  of  the  constructive  non-resistance 
philosophy  of  Jesus,"  and  explained  the  work  of  the  Hill  Top 
clubs  of  southern  California  which  have  found  a  technique 
for  drawing  together  all  brands  of  idealists.  The  Single 
Taxers  were  organized — some  fifty  strong — active  little  men 
who  kept  circling  nervously  about  the  fringe  of  the  meeting. 
But  the  vast  majority  of  the  48-ers  were  disinterested  business 
and  professional  men,  and  farmers  and  workers,  with  inchoate 
purpose,  it  is  true,  who  had  come  at  their  own  expense  and 
some  sacrifice  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  evident  desire  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  "  48  " 
group,  intensified  by  the  convincing  appeals  of  their  leaders 
during  three  days,  was  for  unity  among  all  dissenting  elements 
on  the  basis  of  any  necessary  compromise.  Among  the  western 
delegates  La  Follette  sentiment  was  strong,  and  the  statement 
of  the  Wisconsin  senator  that  he  would  consider  leading  a  new 
movement  if  the  Committee  of  Forty-Eight  and  the  Labor 
party  combined  their  forces,  effectively  strengthened  the  senti- 
ment for  united  action.  C.  U.  France,  director  of  the  mu- 
nicipal port  of  Seattle  and  brother  of  the  Maryland  senator, 
put  the  resolution  passed  by  the  convention  and  carried  by 
him  to  the  Labor  party  gathering,  on  a  conference  for  amal- 
gamation. 

The  labor  convention  opened  with  about  eight  hundred 
delegates  in  their  seats  in  Carmen's  Hall.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, if  one  would  understand  later  developments,  that 
nearly  all  of  these  delegates  came,  not  as  individuals,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  48-ers,  but  as  the  representatives  of  local  unions, 
district  councils  and  central  labor  bodies;  they  indicated  the 
existence  of  at  least  a  measurable  numerical  constituency,  as 
not  even  the  delegations  from  large  cities  in  the  "  48  "  camp 
could  be  said  to  do.  John  J.  Fitzpatrick,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Central  Labor  Union,  and  Labor  candidate  for 
mayor  in  the  last  election,  in  the  opening  talk  made  a  stirring 
statement  of  the  history  and  purpose  of  the  new  political  labor 
movement.    John  Walker,  vice-president  of  the  United  Mine 
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Workers  and  candidate  for  governor  of  Illinois  on  the  Labor 
slate,  and  Max  Hayes  of  Cleveland,  officer  of  the  Typo- 
graphical Union — the  new  and  old  chairmen  of  the  Labor 
Party — stood  out,  along  with  James  A.  Duncan,  the  Seattle 
leader,  as  the  dominating  figures  of  the  convention. 

The  observant  spectator  who  understood  something  of  the 
meaning  put  upon  the  term  "  economic  program "  by  the 
leaders  of  the  two  groups,  wondered  at  the  optimism  of  those 
who  expected  elements  so  diverse  in  background  and  aims  to 
fuse  effectively  into  one  working  political  instrument.  And 
the  event  proved  that  the  effort  of  the  "  48  "  leaders  to  effect 
the  amalgamation  of  the  conventions  on  a  liberal  and  rather 
indefinite  platform  assailing  "  privilege  "  was  doomed  from 
the  start.  The  "  48  "  convention  and  platform  committee 
were  stalled  for  three  days,  talking — while  the  real  contest 
between  the  leadership  of  the  two  groups  was  fought  out  in 
conference.  All  of  the  important  economic  and  political  issues 
which  had  scarcely  been  mentioned  at  the  two  old  party  con- 
ventions received  lengthy  and  enthusiastic  discussion  here,  as 
at  the  Labor  gathering.  De  Valera  made  his  rather  academic 
plea  for  Irish  freedom,  though  Frank  P.  Walsh  seems  to  have 
been  politically  discerning  enough  to  appear  only  at  Carmen's 
Hall.  Swinburne  Hale  recounted  the  story  of  the  struggle  for 
civil  liberties;  an  eloquent  Negro  preacher  from  Michigan 
brought  cries  of  "  Shame!  Shame!  "  from  the  floor  as  he  told 
of  the  wrongs  of  his  people,  and  won  great  applause  as  he 
promised  the  support  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  the  Colored  People  and  the  suffrage  of  the 
awakening  Negro  masses;  Das,  a  Hindu  agitator,  made  a 
forceful  statement  of  India's  case  and  purpose  of  independence 
which  dispelled  belief  in  the  quietism  of  the  East;  perhaps  the 
audience  was  most  aroused  by  the  homely  dramatic  story  by 
Tomlinson,  one  of  Townley's  lieutenants  and  a  powerful 
speaker,  of  the  struggle  for  political  victory  and  economic 
power  of  the  Nonpartisan  League  farmers  in  North  Dakota. 
William  Hard  told  of  the  problems  of  publicity  and  journal- 
ism, and  something  of  the  new  Federated  Press. 

The  result  of  the  conference  was  an  almost  complete  capi- 
tulation by  the  48-ers  and  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  Laborites. 
The  latter  seem  to  have  known  just  what  they  wanted,  and 
their  physical  persistency,  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  of 
votes  behind  them,  won  the  day.  The  individualistic  liberal- 
ism of  George  L.  Record  and  Amos  Pinchot,  the  "  48  " 
leaders,  broke  down  under  the  unyielding  pressure  of  the 
stubborn  group  consciousness  of  the  representatives  of  Labor. 
From  the  first  the  issue  turned  upon  the  advanced  demand  of 
the  workers  for  "  the  democratic  operation  of  industry,"  as 
instanced  in  the  Plumb  Plan  for  railroad  control  and  the 
nationalization  of  mines.  The  48-ers  sought  to  defer  decision 
on  these  issues,  and  on  the  plank  calling  for  the  payment  of 
the  war  expense  by  a  "  steeply  graduated  capital  levy."  But 
all  the  rest  of  the  cards  were  in  the  hands  of  "  Jimmy  "  Dun- 
can, Toscan  Bennett,  the  able  young  guild  socialist  from 
Connecticut,  Robert  M.  Buck,  one-time  Socialist  alderman  in 
Chicago,  and  the  other  labor  conferees.  The  short  St.  Louis 
platform  of  the  48-ers  became  an  indiscernible  part  of  the  full 
statement  of  labor's  demands  for  industrial  and  social  justice, 
crudely  phrased,  but  definite  and  unmistakable.  Organized 
labor's  "  bill  of  rights,"  which  Mr.  Gompers  had  taken  to 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  was  written  in  in  full ;  appeals  for 
the  recognition  of  republican  Ireland  and  Soviet  Russia  were 
accompanied  by  a  repudiation  of  American  imperialism  in 
Mexico  and  our  insular  possessions.  The  political  plank'  in- 
cluded not  only  constitutional  rights,  and  the  initiative, 
referendum,  and  recall,  but  the  election  of  federal  judges  for 
four-year  terms. 

The  movement  toward  amalgamation  carried,  and  the  "48" 
delegates  travelled  in  auto  busses  and  taxis  to  Carmen's  Hall, 
where  they  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  But  after 
the  formality  of  naming  joint  chairmen  and  hearing  from  the 
"  48  "  leaders,  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  Allan  McCurdy,  and  Amos 
Pinchot,  who  either  promised  support  as  convincingly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  circumstances  or  pleaded  political  exigency,  the 
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AS   LABOR  SEES    ITSELF 

Labor  party  convention  resumed  its  regular  order  of  business 
as  if  nothing  of  moment  had  transpired,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee  Buck  took  up  his  reading  where  it 
had  been  interrupted. 

The  Labor  party  had  simply  swallowed  up  the  "  48  "  con- 
vention ;  spectators  later  had  the  unpleasant  experience  of  see- 
ing the  "  48  "  leaders  disgorged,  amid  much  bickering;  when 
all  had  been  said,  Labor  had  its  way.  Hope  of  an  extensive 
new  party  movement  that  would  challenge  the  old  parties  is 
dead.  For  in  the  choice  of  a  candidate,  too,  the  more  far- 
sighted  and  purposeful  Labor  opinion  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
pressed. The  platform  was  of  course  far  too  radical 
for  La  Follette;  but  it  was  apparent  that  the  leaders  wanted 
no  such  personality  as  would  adapt  the  program  to  .political 
uses  and  divert  attention  from  the  sensational  appeal  to  the 
workers  of  America.  This  carefully  considered  project  of 
capturing  the  American  labor  movement  for  political  action, 
a  task  in  which  the  Socialists  have  failed,  must  be  recognized 
if  the  occurrences  at  Chicago  are  to  be  understood.  Even  a  long 
and  effective  demonstration  for  the  Wisconsin  senator  failed 
to  stampede  the  convention  out  of  the  control  of  John  Walker 
and  the  other  leaders.  Perhaps  they  have  learned  from  labor 
history  how  costly  to  the  integrity  of  their  movement  such 
short-lived  political  enthusiasms  have  been.  Parley  P.  Chris- 
tensen,  the  presidential  nominee,  might  be  called  the  Harding 
of  the  new  Farmer-Labor  party.  He  is  a  finely-built,  pleas- 
ant, and  almost  unknown  Utah  attorney,  who  was  a  delegate 
to  both  conventions  and  chanced  to  be  named  permanent  chair- 
man of  the  "  48  "  group.  In  this  campaign  he  may  be  a  fair 
stalking  horse  who  will  determine  whether  the  farmer  group, 
which  also  had  considerable  representative  strength  at  Chi- 
cago, can  be  persuaded  to  cast  its  political  and  economic  lot 
with  the  radical  trade  union  movement. 

In  any  case,  the  labor  leaders  seemed  to  know  what  they 
wanted — a  chance  to  build  uninterruptedly  for  1940  with  an 
advanced  propagandist  platform — and  got  it.  The  intellectual 
head  did  not,  at  least,  succeed  in  growing  a  body  at  Chicago. 

Francis  Tyson. 
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A  SOCIAL  UNIT  SURVEY 

WITH  its  three-year  period  as  an  experiment  in  com- 
munity organization  on  new  lines  almost  at  an  end, 
the  Social  Unit  Organization  of  Cincinnati  is  soon  to 
be  surveyed  in  all  its  activities  and  aspects  by  Courtney  Din- 
widdie,  who  has  recently  retired  from  its  directorship.  His 
report,  based  on  a  statistical  study,  will  appraise  the  whole 
plan  and  its  practical  working  out.  The  National  Social  Unit 
Organization  will,  it  is  announced,  cooperate  for  at  least  an- 
other year  with  the  local  Cincinnati  people  to  demonstrate 
the  full  possibilities  of  the  experiment,  since  its  actual  opera- 
tions do  not  as  yet  cover  the  whole  span  of  the  three  years 
originally  planned  for.  In  the  meantime,  the  city  organiza- 
tion is  dropping  out  as  a  promoting  agency;  and  if  the  exten- 
sion of  the  plan  or  its  adaptation  to  other  parts  of  the  city 
commends  itself  to  the  local  leaders,  it  will  lie  with  them 
to  take  such  steps  as  they  may  deem  appropriate  to  bring  this 
about. 

AMONG  THE  BRASS  STRIKERS 

THE  "  test "  meeting  which  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Bureau  tried  out  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  on  July 
15,  was  undisturbed  by  the  city  authorities.  Jonathan 
C.  Day,  former  commissioner  of  markets  for  New  York 
city,  and  various  union  organizers  spoke.  The  test  was  of 
an  arbitrary  ruling  established  by  the  mayor  and  police  of- 
ficials, and  backed  by  no  ordinance,  after  a  shooting  affair  in 
which  one  of  the  brass  strikers  had  participated.  City 
guards  who  have  appeared,  khaki  clad,  in  the  city  since  the 
strike,  were  at  that  time  reinforced  by  state  troops  called  in 
by  the  mayor.  The  police  rulings  have  effectively  blocked 
public  meetings  of  the  strikers  and  have  prevented  even  "  ex- 
tended speeches  "  at  regular  union  meetings  of  the  machinists 
— in  fact  for  some  weeks  the  police  have  supervised  every 
meeting  of  the  union. 

The  strike  involves  practically  all  workers  in  the  Water- 
bury  brass  companies.  While  the  machinists'  demands  are 
chiefly  for  shorter  hours  and  higher  pay,  the  unskilled  work- 
ers who  spontaneously  organized  into  the  New  England 
Workers'  Association  demand  a  system  of  shop  committees. 

UNION-OWNED  FACTORIES 

AN  entirely  new  venture  is  to  be  got  under  way  in  the 
fall  by  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers 
Union  which,  should  it  prove  successful,  will  be  epoch- 
making  in  the  development  of  unionism  in  this  country.  The 
plan  is  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  union-owned,  union- 
manned  and  operated  factories  and  shops  in  New  York  city, 
with  retail  stores  located  elsewhere  throughout  the  country 
for  the  exclusive  sale  of  clothing  made  by  the  union.  This 
is  to  be  no  Rochdale  scheme  for  benefiting  the  union  mem- 
bership but  is  a  direct  attempt  to  show  the  public  that  the 
organization  can  produce  for  the  general  good  at  lower  prices 
and  with  greater  gain  to  the  worker  than  is  the  case  by  the 
present  method. 

The  union  maintains  that  the  trouble  with  present  cloth- 
ing prices  is  the  profiteer — not  the  wage  profiteer,  but  the 
manufacturer  of  textiles  profiteer,  the  jobber  profiteer,  some- 
times four  or  five  of  him  in  the  gradual  transference  of  the 
material  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  garment  profiteer,  the 
retail  profiteer.  In  this  arithmetical  progression  of  the  price 
of  the  garment,  the  consumer    knows    only    the    last    figure, 


whose  bloated  waist  line  he  attributes  to  what  he  reads  in 
the  newspapers  concerning  labor  unrest.  The  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union  means  to  wipe  out  the  job- 
ber, the  garment  manufacturer,  the  retailer.  Even  granting 
the  fact  that  the  union  must  buy  the  raw  material  at  the 
price  asked  by  the  profiteering  manufacturer  of  textiles,  they 
expect  to  be  able  to  pay  their  members  better  wages,  work 
their  factories  and  stores  on  a  seven-hour  day,  give  the  public 
finished  garments  at  prices  below  those  at  other  stores — and 
still  turn  money  into  the  union  treasury.  "  There  are  in 
New  York  city  alone,"  said  Benjamin  Schlesinger,  interna- 
tional president  of  the  union,  "  twenty-five  hundred  clothing 
manufacturers  who  employ  over  fifty  thousand  workers. 
These  men  are  in  the  business  for  but  one  purpose — to  make 
money.  With  no  need  to  earn  profits  why  then  should  we 
not  be  able  to  make  goods  at  lower  cost  to  the  public  and 
at  greater  benefit  to  our  people?" 

This  is  the  direct  punch  of  the  project.  Behind  it  is  a 
more  interesting  "est:  Can  labor  direct  and  manage  its  pro- 
duction? Capital  the  union  has;  there  are  150,000  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  and  by  the  small  assessment  of  only  $5 
the  "  tools  of  production "  become  accessible.  Organized 
labor  in  this  country  has  only  recently  discovered  the  wealth 
of  its  composite  group  and  that  this  can  be  used  for  mutual 
advantage.  Now  it  is  for  the  first  time  to  take  the  measure 
of  the  ability  contained  in  the  aggregate  union  membership. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  points  out  that  the  creators  of  style  here 
and  in  France  are  workpeople  and  that  the  union  is  affiliated 
with  the  organized  Parisian  clothing  workers. 

BRITISH-AMERICAN  CLUBS 

WITH  over  a  hundred  undergraduates  drawn  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  a  number  of  exchange 
professors  always  in  readiness,  Oxford  University 
offers  one  of  the  closest  personal  contacts  for  Great  Britain 
with  enlightened  American  opinion.  Further  to  promote  mu- 
tual understanding,  the  Oxford  University  British-American 
Club  was  formed  last  year,  with  Viscount  Bryce  and  the 
American  Ambassador,  J.  W.  Davis,  as  presidents  and  the 
Master  of  Balliol  as  permanent  chairman.  An  Oxford  corre- 
spondent of  the  Survey  writes: 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  already  been  accomplished,  and  the  club 
has  met  with  the  enthusiastic  support  of  eminent  men  in  both  coun- 
tries. Clubs  of  a  similar  nature  have  recently  been  formed  in 
America  at  the  universities  of  Cornell  and  Wisconsin,  and  others  are 
about  to  be  formed  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  over- 
seas dominions  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  this  mutual  understanding  between  the  two 
peoples  which  the  British-American  Clubs  seek  to  secure  would  be 
greatly  furthered  by  more  popular  support.  Important  public  meet- 
ings have  been  held  here  each  term  and  have  been  the  occasion  for 
important  public  pronouncements  on  the  subject  of  British-American 
understanding. 

Among  other  practical  activities,  the  clubs  have  promoted 
an  exchange  of  books  on  political,  social  and  economic  thought 
in  the  two  countries. 

NEGRO  TROOPS  IN  GERMANY 

TWENTY   important   German   women's   societies   have 
combined  in  a  national  union  to  protest  to  the  world  at 
large,  and  the  Allied  powers  in  particular,  about  the  oc- 
cupation of  German  territories  by  French  colored  troops.     Of 
75,000  men  composing  the  army  of  occupation,  they  say,  40,- 
000  are  colored,  including  Anamites,  Tonkinese  and  Chinese, 
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but  for  the  greater  part  Senegal  Negroes.  These  troops  in 
part  are  billeted  on  white  homes.    This  is  the  complaint: 

Ruled  by  animal  instincts  and  standing  on  the  lowest  stage  of 
humanity,  these  men  are  constantly  outraging  German  women  and 
girls.  In  many  cases,  e.  g.  at  Saarbruecken,  the  victims  have  been 
murdered.  But  more  terrible  still  are  those  cases  when  women, 
ravished  by  blacks,  utterly  broken  down  in  their  honor,  have  to  go 
on  living.     .    .    . 

An  indescribable  indignation  is  boiling  within  us  against  such  dis- 
grace of  our  women,  but  we  are  without  weapons  and  can  neither 
revenge  nor  keep  off  this  wanton  outrage.     .     .    . 

The  French  demand  that  the  German  municipal  authorities  should 
arrange  brothels  for  the  blacks  to  avoid  German  women  being  rav- 
ished. This  was  required  by  the  French  government  at  Mayence, 
Ems,  Ludwigshafen  and  Wiesbaden.  But  this  does  not  mean  the 
stopping  of  crime  against  the  white  race,  but  merely  its  sanction  in 
the  form  of  the  filthiest  cynicism.     .     .     . 

The  French  government  talks  as  if  we  accused  the  blacks  and 
their  savageness.  But  we  accuse  the  French  government  of  having 
taken  colored  men  as  troops  for  occupation.     .    .    . 

The  French  government  and  French  army  authorities  en- 
tirely deny  these  accusations  against  the  colored  troops  (the 
numbers  and  proportions  of  which  they  also  dispute).  The 
Christian  Pilgrim,  a  German  journal  published  under  clerical 
auspices,  is  quoted  by  the  Matin  as  saying: 

The  black  troops  of  occupation  behave  themselves  well.  If  com- 
plaints have  been  made,  they  are  directed  everywhere  against  that 
class  of  shameless  young  German  girls  who  are  not  exactly  afraid 
of  being  seduced  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  themselves  try  to  seduce 
others. 

General  Degoutte,  in  charge  of  the  Allied  occupying  forces, 
says  in  La  Petite  Gironde,  Bordeaux,  speaking  of  the  depart- 
ure of  Senegalese  for  Asia  Minor: 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  see  the  last  of  these  men.  They 
have  always  shown  themselves  deserving  of  their  glowing  reputa- 
tion. .  .  .  Through  the  cordiality,  simplicity  and  good  humor 
which  they  have  displayed  in  their  relations  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  they  have  occupied,  they  have  won  the  good  will  of 
all  they  have  met. 

A  Havas  dispatch  says: 

The  departure  of  the  Senegalese  troops  took  place  unmarked  by 
the  slightest  disturbance.  Some  of  the  German  women  brought  the 
soldiers  flowers. 

A  survey  of  the  European  press  on  this  subject  leaves  little 
doubt  that,  the  denials  of  the  authorities  notwithstanding,  a 
serious  social  situation  was  created  by  the  occupation  of  the 
Rhinelands  with  colored  troops.  It  may  be  true,  as  French 
writers  point  out,  that  German  troops  behaved  as  badly  or 
worse  in  occupied  sections  of  France  and  Belgium;  it  may  be 
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even  that  white  French  troops  of  occupation  on  the  whole 
were  less  disciplined  and  committed  more  outrages  upon  civil- 
ians than  colored  ones,  as  one  writer  affirms;  but  a  number 
of  independent  witnesses  confirm  the  essential  truth  of  the 
accusation  that  white  women  in  occupied  regions  were  not 
sufficiently,  if  at  all,  protected  by  the  army  command.  E.  D. 
Morel,  the  well  known  British  investigator  of  white  rule  in 
Africa,  writes  after  a  personal  inquiry: 

I  have  received  conclusive  information  that  the  French  militarists 
are  perpetuating  abominable  outrages  upon  womanhood,  upon  the 
white  race,  upon  civilization.     .     .     . 

They  [the  colored  troops]  have  become  a  terror  unimaginable. 
They  are  attacking  women  and  girls,  spreading  disease,  murdering 
inoffensive  civilians  and  often  getting  completely  out  of  control. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  from  reports  received,  believes  that  the  Senegalese 
were  no  more  vicious  than  any  other  troops  quartered  in  alien 
territory  but  on  the  whole  rather  better  than  most.  It  sug- 
gests that  some  of  the  German  writers  may  deliberately  have 
exaggerated  the  facts,  knowing  well  how  stories  of  this  kind 
would  appeal  to  the  prevailing  race  prejudice,  especially  in 
America.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  accounts  are  so  circum- 
stantial that  they  cannot  be  dismissed  as  fiction,  and  the  names 
of  the  associations  signed  to  the  appeal  mentioned  above  are 
such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  are  acting  in  all  sincerity. 

RUSSIANS  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 

IN  the  Survey  for  July  17,  Josef  R.  Bolonski  described  the 
educational  activities  of  Russians  in  the  United  States  and 
what  had  become  of  them  when  the  Department  of  Justice, 
intending  to  strike  at  propagandists  of  violence,  raided  many 
of  the  schools  and  outlawed  the  whole  school  system  through 
which  these  immigrants  had  attempted  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  western  ideas  and  industrial  methods.  The  question  has 
been  asked  whether,  after  all,  these  schools  were  not  entirely 
unnecessary  since  the  Americanization  committees  and  school 
authorities  pride  themselves  on  bringing  the  foreigner  into  the 
American  school  room  and  turning  him  out  a  full-fledged 
American.  In  order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  private  and 
public  provision  of  educational  opportunities  actually  overlap- 
ped, Mr.  Bolonski  addressed  a  questionnaire  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  evening  schools  in  the  cities  with  large  Russian 
population,  asking  particularly  that  figures  for  night  school  at- 
tendance be  given  for  adult  Russians  only,  not  Poles,  Ukrain- 
ians, Jews  or  persons  of  other  nationality  who  may  have  come 
from  Russia.     This  is  a  partial  summary  of  the  replies: 

RUSSIANS    IN    ATTENDANCE    AT   EVENING   SCHOOLS 

Approximate 
Russian 

City  Enrollment                   Population 

Elizabeth,   N.  J 42                        2,000 

Patterson,   N.  J 12  Over     1,000 

Passaic,   N.  J 43  Over     1,000 

Bayonne,    N.   J Very  few                          1,000 

Lawrence,    Mass 6  Over     2,000 

Chelsea,   Mass 13  Over        500 

Boston,   Mass Practically  None  Over     8,000 

Pittsburgh,    Pa.* 9  Over  12,000 

Wilmington,  Del 87  in  two  years                             500 

Baltimore,    Md.* 169                          3,500 

Scranton,  Pa 22                          2,000 

Ansonia,  Conn 12                          1,500 

Gary,  Ind 134  Over     3,000 

Detroit,   Mich Hardly  Any  Over  20,000 

*  None  since  Palmer  raids. 

Here  are  some  of  the  attendances  of  the  schools  maintained 
by  the   Russian  organizations  until  they  were  closed : 

Detroit Over  600 

Chicago   Over  400 

Pittsburgh    125 

Boston  Over  400 

Waterbury    About  400 

In  no  city  has  attendance  at  city  schools  ever  been  as  high 
as  that  at  the  privately  supported  schools.  These  schools 
invariably  taught  Russian,  English,  arithmetic,  modern  and 
ancient  history,  drawing  and  tecthnical  courses,  especially  in 
engineering.     They  were,    Mr.   Bolonski   says,   non-political. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Principles  of  Sociology 

By  Edward  Alsworth  Ross.  Century 
Company.  708  pp.  Price  $4.00;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $4.25. 

This  is  not  merely  another  textbook  in 
sociology  but  the  exposition  of  a  system  of 
sociology  which  is  the  result  of  seventeen 
years  of  work.  It  is  not  only  the  most  im- 
portant sociological  work  of  the  past  few 
months  but  without  question  the  most  im- 
portant since  the  appearance  of  Todd's 
Theories  of  Social  Progress,  and  possibly 
since  Ward's  Pure  Sociology. 

The  work  begins  with  a  brief  treatment 
of  Social  Population  in  which  interesting 
statistics  are  introduced,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  birth-  and  death-rates.  The  most 
striking  feature  here  is  probably  the  claim 
that  the  theories  of  Malthus  are  again  at 
par.  In  a  limited  but  strong  treatment  of 
Social  Forces,  Ross  contends  that  social  laws 
are  not  physical  but  psychical,  following 
Ward  in  the  theory  that  the  social  forces 
are  human  desires.  Human  instincts  are 
called  the  original  social  forces  and  interests 
are  classed  as  derivative  forces.  As  civili- 
zation develops  man's  control  is  less  by  na- 
ture and  more  by  human  thought  and  con- 
scious direction. 

Part  III,  on  Social  Processes,  contains  the 
bulk  of  the  book — 480  pages.  This  is  sub- 
divided into  thirty-eight  chapters,  including 
such  subjects  as  association,  domination,  ex- 
ploitation, opposition,  stimulation,  personal 
competition,  adaptation,  cooperation,  strati- 
fication, gradation,  segregation,  equalization, 
selection,  socialization,  estrangement,  indi- 
vidualization, liberation,  commercialization, 
expansion,  ossification,  and  transformation. 
The  treatment  of  association  is  good,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  mirrored  self.  Under  dom- 
ination is  included  the  domination  of  parents 
over  children,  the  old  over  the  young,  hus- 
bands over  wives,  men  over  women,  fight- 
ers over  workers,  the  well-situated  over  the 
ill-situated,  the  conquerors  over  the  con- 
quered, and  the  masters  of  the  state  over 
the  subjects  of  the  state.  Among  the  means 
of  domination  are  included  force,  political 
inequalities,  corruption,  patronage,  religion, 
ignorance,  and  the  sharing  of  the  benefits. 
The  results  are  psychical  effects  upon  the 
character  of  the  people,  being  sometimes  ad- 
vantageous and  sometimes  disadvantageous. 
The  treatment  of  the  organization  of  effort, 
will  and  thought  is  new  and  interesting. 
Professor  Ross  is  fearless  and  timely  in  his 
treatment  of  the  rise  of  great  inequalities, 
gradation  and  equalization,  also  clear  and  to 
the  point  in  his  discussion  of  social  classes 
and  stratifications  in  society.  Distinction  is 
made  between  natural  and  social  selection, 
the  former  deciding  who  shall  live  and  the 
latter  who  shall  leave  progeny.  Changes 
that  happen  in  society  he  calls  transforma- 
tions, and  those  that  are  •willed  are  termed 
reshapings. 

Under  Social  Products  are  treated  uni- 
formities, standards,  groups  and  institutions, 
all  of  which  are  well  handled  according  to 
the  generally  accepted  laws  of  the  evolution 
of  society.  The  book  closes  with  four  bril- 
liant chapters  on  Sociological  Principles — 
anticipation,  simulation,  individualization 
and  balance. 

Possibly  the  outstanding  characteristic  of 
the  book  is  its  wealth  of  illustrations  drawn 
largely  from  the  author's  wide  experience  in 
observing  society  in  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  China,  Japan,  South  America  and 
Russia  being  especially  used.  Other  out- 
standing features  are  the  broad-minded  per- 
spective, clear  judgment  and  brilliant  style 


of  writing.  The  book  is  not  only  a  master- 
piece as  a  scientific  work  but  it  is  intensely 
interesting. 

The  work  is  not,  however,  an  introductory 
text  but  rather  a  book  for  advanced  classes, 
for  it  does  not  take  up  those  practical,  prob- 
lems in  our  life,  like  immigration,  the  Negro 
problem,  poverty,  crime  and  feebleminded- 
ness, which  are  so  vital  to  the  beginning 
student.  It  treats  rather  the  theory  of  so- 
ciety. For  a  beginning  text  it  is  a  trifle  too 
large  a  book — 693  pages  of  solid  reading 
matter — and  lacks  a  bibliography  and  read- 
ing lists. 

From  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  the  book 
is  well  printed  but  poorly  bound.  It  has 
splendid  marginal  notes — which  are  of  valu- 
able assistance  to  the  teacher  but  offer  a 
temptation  to  the  college  student  to  rely  upon 
them  instead  of  reading  the  text. 

Unquestionably  the  work  will  stand  as  a 
land-mark  in  the  development  of  the  science 
of  sociology,  and  no  social  science  library 
will  be  complete  without  it.        G.  S.  Dow. 

Baylor  University. 

•    *    * 

A  First  Book  in  English  for  Non-English 
Speaking  Adults 

By  Frances  K.  Wetmore.  Chicago  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce.  95  pp.  Illustrated. 
Price  $1.10;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.20. 
(Special  prices  for  quantities.) 
Worked  out  from  actual  lessons  in  Chi- 
cago's adult  classes  and  approved  by  the 
city's  superintendent  of  public  schools,  this 
primer  has  the  claim  to  attention  that  it  is 
practical  and  based  on  experience.  We 
would  venture  to  suggest,  however,  that  it  is 
more  a  series  of  blackboard  drawings  which 
teachers  may  do  well  to  adopt  for  adult  be- 
ginners than  a  textbook  such  as  our  foreign- 
born  will  wish  to  take  home  and  study.  One 
common  experience  is  that  grown-up  studer 
do  not  like  to  be  treated  like  children;  this 
book  looks  exactly  like  a  primer  for  the  first 
grade  and,  though  its  subject  matter  is  in 
part  suited  to  a  more  mature  mind  thr 
that  of  the  young  child,  the  make-up  is  likely 
to  give  an  impression  of  mental  inferiority 
that  may  be  resented.  Moreover,  we  fail  to 
find  in  it  that  gradation  from  the  simplest 
construction  of  sentences  to  the  text  of  the 
national  anthem  which  one  naturally  would 
look  for  in  such  a  book.  B.  L. 


The  Ghost  in  the  White  House 

By  Gerald  Stanley  Lee.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.  310  pp.  Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $2.20. 

"The  White  House  is  haunted  by  a  vague 
helpless  abstraction, — by  a  kind  of  ghost  of 
the  Nation,  called  the  People."  Gerald 
Stanley  Lee  gives  expression  to  what  he  re- 
gards as  the  common  aspiration  of  the 
People — a  yearning  to  emerge  from  the  ghost 
stage  and  to  take  on  tangible  shape  and  sub- 
stance through  which  to  give  expression  and 
to  render  service.  This  transformation  must 
be  wrought  through  the  organization  of  the 
People — the  consumers — into  a  large  club  or 
league  with  branches  and  chapters.  Thus 
organized,  the  individuals  would  have  a 
channel  for  the  expression  and  application  of 
their  constructive  thought.  On  the  individ- 
ual is  the  responsibility  of  arming  himself 
with  knowledge  adequate  for  good  judg- 
ment, with  perspective  for  sound  progress, 
with  vision  for  comprehensive  planning. 
Then  shall  the  President  be  simply  the  chief 
of  a  practical  religion,  and  faith  in  the 
People — all   cooperating  in  the  maintenance 


of  peace  and  order  and  a  flag  that  has 
white  and  blue  as  well  as  red. 

This  book  is  already  in  its  fourth  printing. 
It  deserves  to  be  widely  read.  It  deals  in  a 
fascinating  way  with  a  common  experience 
and  a  serious  problem.  While  it  does  not 
solve  this  old  problem,  it  serves  a  good  pur- 
pose by  stimulating  new  interest  and  new 
thought.  Arnold  J.  Lien 

Colorado  University. 


Pensions    and    the    Principles    of    Their 
Evaluation 

By  Llewellyn  J.  Llewellyn  and  A.  Bassett 
Jones.     C.   V.   Mosby   Co.     702  pp.     Price 
$8.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $8.90. 
The    inadequacy    of    English    pensions    at 
the  beginning  of  the  Great  War  was  admit- 
tedly scandalous.     When   the  plowshare  of 
war  struck  deeply  into  the  British  soil  and 
a  citizen  soldiery  was  called  to  the  defense 
of  the  realm,  the  feeling  of  national  respons- 
ibility  to   its   disabled    defenders   took    deep 
root.     The  authors  tell  how  England  broke 
away  from  ancient  trammels  and  adopted  a 
forward-facing  scheme   for   the   care   of   its 
disabled    soldiers — including    training    and 
pensions. 

While  a  considerable  part  of  the  book  of 
seven  hundred  pages  discusses  technical 
problems  relating  to  the  physiological 
grounds  for  pension  awards  and  their  re- 
vision, it  contains  much  that  is  valuable  to 
the  social  worker.  Chapter  X,  on  Adapta- 
tion, describes  how  nature  compensates  for 
anatomical  and  functional  loss.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  these  eminent  medical 
authorities  declare  with  emphasis  that  the 
goal  of  the  profession  should  be  the  restora- 
tion of  function  rather  than  anatomical 
repair.  Functional  restoration  can  be  assis- 
ted by  training  until  that  which  at  first  is 
done  with  painful  effort  finally  becomes 
automatic.  There  is  food  for  thought  in  the 
assertion  that  functional  adaptation  results 
more  quickly  in  the  case  of  a  lump  sum 
settlement  than  when  a  weekly  compensation 
is  paid. 

The  principles  of  evaluation  as  set  forth 
in  Chapter  XI  are  of  particular  interest. 
Workmen's  compensation  is  awarded  upon 
the  basis  of  loss  of  earning  power,  while 
soldiers'  pensions  must  be  based  upon  phys- 
iological loss.  This  necessitates  a  guide  in 
the  assessment  of  physical  injury  which  in- 
volves very  technical  consideration  of  in- 
juries and  their  results.  The  contention  of 
the  authors  is  that  pensions  should  be 
awarded  upon  the  basis  of  loss  of  function 
rather  than  upon   anatomical   loss. 

The  very  thorough  and  painstaking  way 
in  which  the  authors  have  treated  the  sub- 
ject of  pensions  in  all  its  phases  and  relations 
makes  this  book  easily  the  most  complete  and 
authoritative  work  on  the  subject. 

J.  C.  Faries. 
Director,    Institute    of    Crippled    and    Dis- 
abled Men,  New  York. 
*     *     * 
The  Inside  Story  of  the  Peace  Conference 
By  Dr.  Edward  J.  Dillon.     Harper  Broth- 
ers.    513  pp.     Price  $2.25;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $2.50. 

Here  is  another  worthy  attempt  to  relate 
and  to  interpret  the  work  and  motives  of  the 
recent  peace  makers.  The  whole  volume  is 
a  bold  and  dashing  and  highly  fascinating 
presentation  of  the  facts,  the  events,  the  set- 
ting, the  personalities,  and  the  traditional 
ambitions  which  lead  the  author  to  his  main 
conclusion:  "Peace  was  at  last  signed,  not 
on  the  basis  of  the  Fourteen  Points  nor  yet 
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entirely  on  the  lines  of  territorial  equilibrium, 
but  on  those  of  a  compromise  which,  missing 
fthe  advantages  of  each,  combined  many  of 
the  evils  of  both  and  of  others  which  were 
generated  by  their  conjunction,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  new  state  fabric  on  quick- 
sands." 

The  opportunity  of  serving  and  saving 
Russia  was  lost  in  indecision.  Responsibility 
1  for  the  hellish  atrocities  and  criminal  tyranny 
of  bolshevism  must  be  laid  in  part  on  the 
Peace  Conference.  France  had  no  objection 
to  beautiful  American  principles  so  long  as 
the  actual  provisions  of  the  treaty  embodied 
the  essentials  of  the  French  demands  for 
strategic  frontiers,  buffer  states,  liberal  in- 
demnities. The  treaty  satisfied  France. 
Japan  had  her  way  without  extended  oppo- 
sition. The  pigeon-holing  of  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  the  seas  was  the  great  vic- 
tory of  the  British  delegation  and  the  hard- 
est blow  at  the  moorings  of  the  American 
President  (although  the  President  was  sim- 
ply following  American  traditions  in  yield- 
ing on  this  point).  Italy  and  Poland  and 
the  small  states  gained,  to  be  sure,  but  their 
gains  were  limited  very  largely  to  such 
matters  as  were  at  the  same  time  of  advan- 
tage to  the  principal  allies.  In  dealing  with 
the  Central  Powers  the  purpose  was  to  re- 
duce them  to  a  condition  of  permanent  im- 
potence. The  one  great  advantage  of  Ger- 
many, of  which  the  Allies  could  not  deprive 
her,  is  her  greater  intuition  in  sensing  the 
tendencies  of  the  times  and  her  greater  readi- 
ness to  incorporate  new  principles  into  her 
system  (such  as  the  principle  of  the  Russian 
Soviet — not  bolshevism).  If  the  Allies  per- 
sist in  closing  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  "  the 
-old  order  changeth,"  Germany  will  at  no 
very  distant  day  lead  and  lead  with  power. 
In  his  final  conclusions,  Dr.  Dillon  applies 
to  the  Peace  Conference  this  bitter  scourge: 
"Whatever  the  tests  one  applies  to  the  work 
of  the  conference — ethical,  social,  or  political 
— they  reveal  it  as  a  factor  eminently  cal- 
culated to  sap  high  interests,  to  weaken  the 
moral  nerve  of  the  present  generation,  to 
fan  the  flames  of  national  and  racial  hatred, 
to  dig  am  abyss  between  the  classes  and  the 
masses,  and  to  throw  open  the  sluice-gates 
to  the  inrush  of  the  waves  of  anarchist 
internationalities.  ...  In  a  word,  Prus- 
sianism,  instead  of  being  destroyed,  has  been 
openly  adopted  by  its  ostensible  enemies." 

This  volume  is  an  account,  as  the  pub- 
lishers put  it,  of  "  What  Happened  at  Paris 
— by  a  Man  Who  Knows."  It  is  interesting 
reading,  as  have  been  the  books  of  other 
■writers  who  attended  the  conference  and 
also  "  knew "  what  took  place.  Each  eye- 
witness has  a  different  story  to  report.  Each 
haw  a  different  interpretation.  For  the  un- 
colored  and  just  account  that  will  pass  on 
as  "  history "  we  must  wait  until  the  con- 
ference can  be  seen  from  a  distance  and 
in  its  proper  perspective. 

Arnold  J.  Lien. 
Colorado  University. 

*    *    » 
The  Church  and  the  Community 

By  Ralph  E.  Diffendorfer.  Interchurch 
World  Movement.  177  pp.  Price  $.75 
(cloth)  and  $.50  (paper)  ;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $.85  and  $.60. 

The  author  is  a  recognized  authority  in 
the  home  missions  field  and  in  this  little 
volume  draws  extensively  on  the  results  of 
Ion"  and  successful  experience.  The  chap- 
ter headings:  Community  Life,  Economic 
Factors,  Cooperation,  Homes  and  Housing, 
Complex  Community  Problems,  and  Com- 
munity Leadership  indicate  the  variety  of 
topics  dealt  with.  Together  they  paint  the 
need  for  an  intensification  of  church  work, 
especially  in  rural  and  industrial  districts, 
such  as  few  people  seem  to  realize. 

Somehow,   the   number   of  churches   to  be 
found  in   the  typical   American   town   gives 


an  altogether  false  idea  of  the  work  at- 
tempted or  accomplished,  both  in  a  religious 
and  a  social  sense.  Often  the  centers  of 
population  have  shifted  and  left  old  churches 
stranded  in  an  environment  where  they  are 
not  needed;  often  they  are  merely  empty 
shells  that  wait  for  men  of  vision  and  energy 
to  realize  their  opportunities. 

More  important,  the  need  for  missionary 
work  where  no  elaborate  church  buildings 
of  stone  are  as  yet  called  for  is  shown  by 
Mr.  Diffendorfer  to  be  infinitely  the  most 
urgent  call  for  church  people  at  the  present 
time.  The  home  mission  agent  as  a  "  mes- 
senger of  American  ideals  and  Protestant 
principles  among  backward,  delinquent,  op- 
pressed, and  alien  peoples  in  city  and  coun- 
try alike  "  is  the  man  of  the  hour,  if  indeed 
Protestant  Christianity  is  to  hold  such  foot- 
ing as  it  has.  It  is  his  contact  with  realities 
and  with  "  folks  "  which  alone  can  save  the 
spirit  without  which  organization  itself  be- 
comes a  reactionary  instead  of  a  progressive 
force.  B.  L. 

»     »    * 

Socialism  in  Thought  and  Action 

By  Harry  W.  Laidler.  Macmillan  Co. 
546  pp.  Price  $2.50 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$2.75. 

Harry  Laidler  has  carried  through  a  long- 
needed  piece  of  work  in  writing  this  book. 
Any  one  interested  in  the  labor  movement 
will  use  his  book  several  times  a  week. 
Its  mass  of  facts  is  not  a  mess,  but  an  or- 
derly mobilized  compilation.  Instead  of 
writing  opinion  and  propaganda  and  adding 
to  the  world's  confusion,  Dr.  Laidler  has 
patiently  collected  his  facts  and  classified 
them,  and  served  them  up  in  a  cool,  simple 
way.  Nothing  in  the  book  would  prevent 
President  Lowell  from  using  it  in  Harvard 
and  Sidney  Webb  would  find  it  adequate. 

We  may  disapprove  of  the  social  revolu- 
tion now  under  way,  just  as  it  is  permissible 
to  disapprove  of  the  Alps  or  the  Equator. 
But  it  is  more  useful  to  find  out  something 
about  it,  and  here  is  where  Dr.  Laidler's 
book  is  a  first  aid  to  the  ignorant.  It  is  also 
a  handy  reference  for  the  expert.  The 
author  is  a  learned  doctor,  a  patient,  modest 
scholar,  sealed  of  the  tribe.  The  first  chap- 
ter on  Waste  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  book 
— an  original  contribution  on  a  highly  im- 
portant matter. 

Any  sniper  can  shoot  into  weak  portions 
of  so  large  a  body  as  this  volume.  That 
simply  means  that  the  critic  is  impressed  by 
certain  developments  which  did  not  register 
so  sharply  with  Dr.  Laidler.  For  instance, 
I  believe  that  Daniel  DeLeon  was  a  vastly 
more  significant  person  in  the  world  change 
than  the  author  pictures  him.  Then,  too, 
Dr.  Laidler  has  almost  a  vice  of  impartial- 
ity. He  writes  on  a  dead  level  of  descriptive 
justice  very  much  as  William  James  wrote 
in  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  where 
the  cambric  tea  of  Trine  was  poured  out 
with  the  same  gracious  gesture  that  wel- 
comed water  of  the  well  from  Assisi.  I 
should  like  to  see  a  tart  treatment  of  the 
feebler  guild  socialists — a  little  of  the  sharp- 
ness which  they  dealt  Sidney  Webb. 

But  these  are  picayune  objections  of  mine, 
and  do  not  blur  the  hearty  gratitude  I  have 
for  so  excellent  a  piece  of  scholarship.  On 
only  one-quarter  of  the  area  of  the  book  do 
I  have  any  knowledge,  and,  even  there,  very 
little.  But  so  far  as  I  may  venture  an 
opinion,  I  find  this  book  accurate,  judicial, 
wise.  Arthur  Gi.eason. 

*    *    * 

Food  Facts  for  the  Home  Maker 

By  Lucile  Stimson  Harvey.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.  314  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $2.75. 

Mrs.  Harvey's  work  as  town  dietitian  at 
the  Brookline  Food  Center  has  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention.     She  is  a  woman  with 


a  good  background  of  home  economic  train- 
ing and  teaching  experience  supplemented  by 
homemaking  responsibility.  Her  book  should 
prove  valuable  for  home  and  school  use,  es- 
pecially in  sections  of  the  community  where 
fairly  good  living  standards  are  already 
established.  It  would  seem  to  be  of  far  less 
value  to  the  social  worker  in  providing  the 
kind  of  information  which  she  needs  in  order 
to  help  families  with  undesirable  dietary 
habits  to  attain  more  desirable  ones.  There  is 
a  great  scarcity  of  material  of  this  latter 
type.  Emma  A.  Winslow. 

•  «    * 

OUTLAND 

By  Mary  Austin.    Boni  and  Liveright    306 

pp.    Price  $1.75;   by  mail   of  the   Survey 

$1.95. 

In  spite  of  its  fantastic  presentation,  Out- 
land  is  a  "  novel  with  a  purpose."  Building 
about  the  idea  of  youth  sacrificed  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  the  author  has  made  a 
tale  of  an  unknown  race  of  tribal  people. 
Mrs.  Austin's  recognized  concern  in  primi- 
tive peoples  lends  interest  to  her  fictitious 
jthnology,  and  the  book  is  written  with  con- 
siderable literary  skill.  In  fact,  one  feels 
that  skill  employed  to  cover  a  paucity  of 
imaginative  details.  Unfortunately,  too,  the 
book    lacks    relieving   spots   of   humor. 

Florence  Fleisher. 

•  *    • 

On  the  Trail  of  the  Pioneers 

By  John  T.  Faris.    George  H.  Doran   Co. 

319  pp.     Illustrated.     Price  $3.50;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $3.75. 

Largely  composed  of  first-hand  material, 
often  very  picturesque  in  expression,  this  re- 
cital of  the  conquest  of  the  North  American 
continent  is  eminently  suitable  for  high  school 
and  college  use.  The  author  has  accom- 
plished a  scholarly  piece  of  work  without 
pedantry  or  tedious  generalization.  His 
bibliographical  references  bring  together  in 
a  very  compact  form  a  mass  of  historical 
material  of  interest  to  the  student;  but  the 
writing  of  the  book  is  so  fresh  and  entertain- 
ing that  the  general  reader — especially  if 
his  vacation  trip  should  take  him  over  one 
of  the  main  pioneering  tracks — will  find  it 
a  real  pleasure  to  peruse  it. 

•  •     • 
The  Fight  for  Freedom 

By   Douglas    Goldring.     Thomas    Seltzer. 

98  pp.    Price  $1.25 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.35. 
Touch  and  Go 

By  D.  H.  Lawrence.    Thomas  Seltzer.    103 

pp.     Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.35. 

These  are  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  new 
series  of  Plays  for  a  People's  Theater,  in- 
tended to  create  a  new  English  and  Ameri- 
can drama  reflecting  the  revolutionary  prob- 
lems in  the  world  of  labor.  Mr.  Lawrence's 
definition  of  this  new  people's  theater  as  one 
portraying  real  individuals  and  not  types 
and  dealing  with  the  essential  tragedy  in- 
herent in  the  clash  of  opposing  social  forces, 
is  hardly  borne  out  by  his  own  contribution. 
His  characters  are  overdrawn,  and  his  ac- 
tion, though  enmeshed  in  a  coal  strike,  has 
to  do  with  struggles  of  temperament  rather 
than  of  contrasting  philosophies. 

The  Fight  for  Freedom  is  a  good  play 
quite  apart  from  any  pretensions  to  be  dif- 
ferent in  character  from  the  social  plays  of 
the  pre-war  theater.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  direct 
line  with  the  best  work  of  Shaw,  Galsworthy 
and  Barker.  Intensely  interesting  as  are  its 
well  defined  characters,  it  is  the  conflict  of 
war  psychology  (in  its  various  manifesta- 
tions) and  the  new  revolutionary  spirit  that 
creates  tragedy  of  powerful  appeal. 

If  the  promised  further  contributions  to 
this  series  by  Shaw  Desmond  and  Hamilton 
Fyfe  and  the  authors  of  these  first  two  come 
up  to  the  leyel  of  The  Fight  for  Freedom, 
then  the  People's  Theater  is  indeed  on  the 
way  towards  a  great  future.  B.  L. 
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"In  the  last  analysis,  the  value  of  personnel  service  will  be 
measured  by  the  employer  in  terms  of  increased  production, 
and  by  the  employee  by  the  opportunities  which  are  accorded 
to  him  for  personal  development  both  financial  and  spiritual. 
Both  groups  will  measure  such  service  by  the  yardstick, 
'Does  it  pay?'  " 


i 


THE  HUMAN  FACTOR 
IN  INDUSTRY 


\ 


By 


Lee  K.  Frankel,  Ph.D. 
Third  Vice-President,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

and 

Alexander  Fleisher,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Secretary,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 


The  First  in  its  Field 

Here  is  a  concrete  analysis  of  every  method  of  securing  better 
cooperation  between  employer  and  employee,  together  with  a  clear- 
cut  statement  of  its  actual  value  as  determined  by  its  records  when 
put  into  operation. 

THE  HUMAN  FACTOR  IN  INDUSTRY  summarizes  the  results 
of  the  various  methods  of  labor  administration  to  date,  suggests 
lines  of  future  development,  and  embodies  comprehensive  interpre- 
tation of  the  purposes  and  motives  which  have  brought  personnel 
and  service  work  into  being,  with  an  authoritative  reply  to  the 
question — Is  it  worth  while  to  employer  and  employee? 

This  new  work  describes  in  detail  the  value  of  scientific  manage- 
ment, devoting  space  to  the  results  obtained  from  such  methods  as 
profit-sharing,  bonus  plans,  night  schools,  medical  care,  group  insur- 
ance, industrial  housing,  employment  management,  etc. 

No  one  interested  in  these  problems  can  afford  to  overlook  this 
latest  and  most  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject. 

At  your  booksellers  or  direct,  Price  $3.00 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


Publishers 


NEW  YORK 
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The  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

in  cooperation  with 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity 

and 

The  Social  Service  Department  of  the 
University  Hospital 

OFFERS  A  FEW  FELLOWSHIPS 
TO  WELL  QUALIFIED  COLLEGE 
GRADUATES  DESIRING  TO 
TRAIN  IN  FAMILY  OR  MEDICAL 
SOCIAL  WORK. 


For  particulars  apply  to 


Frank   D.  Watson,   Director 
1302   Pine   St.,   Philadelphia 


Training  in 

Family  Work 

Child  Welfare 

Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance 

Social  Work  in  Hospitals 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Community  Work 

Social  Investigation 

Public  Health  Nursing 

Civic  Research 

Employment  Management 
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Hlomer  Folks' 


\ 


\\ 


NEW   BOOK 

THE  HUMAN  COSTS 
OF  THE  WAR 

"Like  Gibbs'  Now  It  Can  Be  Told,  and 
Keynes'  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace," 
says  The  Survey,  "this  is  a  book  to  be 
owned  and  read — and  like  them  it  is 
readable.  Mr.  Folks'  subject  is  as  impor- 
tant as  theirs,  and  his  competence  is  unques- 
tionable. .  .  .  What  we  have  is  not  a  suc- 
cession of  harrowing  scenes,  but  the  real 
explanation  of  what  happened  to  the  peo- 
ple." 

V* 

\^v    Here  is  a  book  for  every  thinking  man 

\°£  and  woman  who  would  take  stock  of 
X*^  the  price  humanity  must  pay  for  the 
1  enclose  $2.40  to  cover  V**  madness  of  war. 
tii  charges  on  my  copy  of  ^  Get  it  today  from  your  bookseller, 
l™?  ?.™AN  COSTS  OF  V^  or  fill  out  the  coupon  attached  and 
V?L  mail  to  the  publishers.  The 
\"£  book  is  fully  illustrated,  cloth 
\  >,  bound,  and  costs  $2.25  net, 
\J^    or  $2.40  postpaid. 
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HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

EST.  1817 

NEW  YORK 


rTTHE  New  Republic  and  The  Survey 
i.  are  reaching '  out  for  new    readers 
among  intelligent,  liberal-minded,  fast- 
idious men  and  women.    Each  has  de- 
veloped a  technique  in  offering  its  wares 
and  a  style  of  printing  suited  to  both 
wares  and  audience.  Both  are  succeeding. 
5  We   print   the    circulars,  announce- 
ments, letterheads — virtually  all  of  the 
business  forms  and  business  literature 
of  The  New  Republic  and  The  Survey. 
5  If  you  have  anything  to  sell,  or  any 
requests  to  make  of  a  similar  educated 
audience  of  buyers  or  contributors,  our 
services  are  at  your  command.  We  print 
anything  from  a  postal  card  to  an  annual 
report  and  print  it  so  that  it  is  read  by 
particular  people. 

We  refer  you  by  permission  to  both 
of  the  periodicals  mentioned  above. 

Koenig-Moak  Printing  Co. 

100  West  21st  Street      New  York  City 

Telephone  8237  Chelsea 

K 

THE  NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK  published  under  the  auspices  or  the 
Tuskegee  Institute;  an  annual;  paper  cover  75  cents,  board  cover 
$1.25  postpaid;  a  permanent  record  of  current  events,  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  523  pages  of  historical  and  sociological  facts  relating  to 
the  Negro.  General  and  special  bibliographies;  full  index. 
Address  the  NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK  COMPANY,  Tuskegee  Institute, 
Alabama. 


"Work-a-day  Economics 
For  Women" 

Women,  as  they  enter  upon  the  new  duties  imposed 
by  their  citizenship,  find  themselves  hard  up  against 
the  question — What  is  our  economic  system?  They 
haven't  the  time  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of 
this  system  but — they  want  to  be  informed ! 

THE  ASSOCIATION  MONTHLY  has  arranged 
for  a  series  of  short  articles  by  Winifred  L.  Chap- 
pell  on  "  Work-A-Day  Economics  for  Women  Citi- 
zens "  to  begin  with  the  September  issue  and  run 
through  the  entire  year.  These  articles  will  be  con- 
temporary in  character  and  illustrated  by  current 
events. 

Subscriptions  to  THE  ASSOCIATION  MONTH- 
LY to  begin  with  the  September  number  should  be 
entered  at  once.  Clip  the  attached  coupon  and  mail 
it  today! 


THE  ASSOCIATION  MONTHLY 

600  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Plpnsp  enter  my  subscription  to  THE  ASSOCIATION 
MONTHLY  for  one  year,  beginning  with  the  September  issue. 
You  will  find  $1.50  enclosed. 

NAME 

STREET 

CITY    

STATE     
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THE  SURVEY  TWICE  A 
MONTH 

T>EGINNING  with  July,  the  SURVEY  en- 
*-*  tered  upon  a  semi-monthly  schedule,  to 
run  through  August  and  into  September,  as 
part  of  a  deliberate  plan  of  meeting  a  rise 
in  publication  costs  that  is  little  short  of 
staggering.  Printing  has  gone  up  25  per  cent 
since  January,  when  it  was  already  high. 
Paper  is  twice  what  it  was  last  year,  four  and 
one-half  times  what  it  was  before  the  war, 
and  scarcely  to  be  had  at  any  price  in  regular 
and  sufficient  deliveries  for  weekly  use. 

Commercial  magazines  here  and  there  are  skipping 
summer  issues  as  well  as  raising  prices.  The  only 
prudent  thing  for  the  Survey  to  do  was  to  tear  a  leaf 
from  this  business  practice  and  stretch  our  dwindling 
reams  of  paper  over  as  long  a  period  as  possible  toward 
the  happy  time  when  shortage  of  wood  pulp,  insuffi- 
ciency of  freight  cars  and  strikes  of  railway  men  are  no 
longer  the  regular  order  of  the  day. 

Our  plan  of  bridging  the  gap  has  been  worked  ou^  in 
detail,  with  paper  stock-book  in  one  hand,  budget  in  the 
other.     It  embraces  six  steps: 

1 — Cheaper  paper  purchased  for  weekly,  and  now  for  maga- 
zine issues  at  a  saving  of  several  thousand  dollars  for  the  sum- 
mer, but  even  so  at  a  price  far  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  our 
regular  stock  a  year  ago. 

2 — Double  magazine  numbers  postponed  until  fall,  when  the 
paper  market  may  be  more  nearly  normal. 

3 — Advertising  rates  raised. 

A — Weekly  subscription  prices  raised  from  $4  a  year  to  $5  a 
year,  beginning  July  1st. 

5 — Price  of  single  copies  raised. 

6 — Midsummer  issues  combined. 

In  August  there  will  be  two  issues,  in  September 
two,  with  the  expectation  of  resuming  weekly  pub- 
lication before  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  first-of-the-month  issues  will  be  the  regular 
magazine  numbers,  but  printed  on  the  new  paper. 
The  mid-monthly  issues  will  contain  articles,  Work- 
shop departments,  news,  book  reviews  as  usual.  They 
will  present,  in  fact,  a  telescoping  of  our  regular  serv- 
ice, for  although  the  total  output  for  the  summer  will 
be  somewhat  less  than  usual,  each  issue  will  be  larger 
than  the  regular  weekly.  At  a  season  when  news  is  less 
insistent,  events  in  the  Survey's  field  less  pressing  than 
in  fall  and  winter,  when  many  subscribers  are  traveling 
and  without  a  fixed  address  for  periodicals,  the  plan 
promises  to  meet  their  needs  fairly  adequately. 

We  bespeak  for  it  the  friendly  cooperation  which  in 
many  tight  situations  in  the  past  has  proved  to  be  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  cordial  relations  beween  the 
Survey  and  its  readers. 

The  Survey  will  be  changed  in  no  essential  point  of 
character.  It  merely  meets  an  unusual  and  trying  situa- 
tion by  pulling  in  its  belt  a  notch  and  calling  twice  a 
month  instead  of  four  times. 


"En  Route 
to  the  AJB." 


When  you  were  writing  Freshman  themes 
in  college,  didn't  you  honestly  fancy  that  the 
next  logical  step  after  grasping  your  A.B. 
would  be  to  write  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
or  Harper's?  And  then  to  wake  up  and  find 
practice  was  such  a  "morning  after"  to  the 
night  of  theory. 

Compare  page  452  of  your  Sociology  book 
for  instance  with  the  same  number  on  the 
Bowery  in  New  York.  What  a  flesh  and 
blood  revelation  of  Course  29  ! 

It's  true  in  any  profession  and  it's  true  in 
Social  Work.  Yet  how  is  an  undergraduate 
to  know  reality  from  the  fond  dream,  when 
he  chooses  his  life  work  ? 

For  four  years  the  Charity  Organization  Society  has 
been  trying  an  experiment  of  bringing  twelve  Juniors 
together  in  New  York  on  a  scholarship  basis,  to  observe 
and  study  for  four  weeks  in  July  the  larger  fields  of 
social  work  in  operation.  It  is  not  training,  it  is  but  a 
bird's  eye  view,  and  yet  the  student  returns  to  his  college 
in  the  Fall  as  a  translator  of  practical  experiences  to  his 
class  mates,  much  more  intelligent  as  to  the  scope  of 
the  profession,  its  various  sides  and  the  training 
necessary. 

The  1920  Junior  Group  is  made  up  of  students  from 
Wellesley,  Vassar,  Smith,  Mt  Holyoke,  Connecticut, 
Wells,  Muhlenberg,  Princeton,  Lafayette  and  Toronto. 
Each  Junior  has  been  selected  by  a  student-faculty  com- 
mittee at  his  college  and  as  the  chosen  delegate  of  his 
institution  feels  responsible  to  bring  back  the  fruits  of 
his  experiences  to  it. 

The  1920  program  is  divided  up  among  four  general 
topics  : 

1 .  Housing  and  Health. 

2.  Child  Wei*. 

3.  Americanization  and  Community  Work. 

4.  Industry  and  the  Handicapped. 

Three  days  are  spent  in  field  work  and  the  other  three 
in  lectures  by  well  known  specialists  in  each  field  and 
in  trips  to  outstanding  places  of  interest  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  social  worker. 

The  opportunity  is  made  possible  by  the  special  gift 
of  an  individual  interested  in  educational  problems  and 
the  program  is  planned  and  conducted  by  the 

Committee  on  Co-operation  and  District  Work 

of 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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Safer  than 
Cash 


fr^cvelers  Checks 


LFER  THAN  CASH,  more  convenient 
than  a  check  book,  and  as  readily 
cepted  as  money,  everywhere,  are 
di  uaranty  Travelers  Checks.  They 
P'  e  furnished  in  neat,  compact  wallets, 
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cashed  in  denominations  of  $10,  #20, 
#50,  and  $100,  as  your  needs  require. 
Take  Guaranty  Travelers  Checks 
on  your  vacation,  on  your  motor 
tours,  on  your  business  trips,  in  the 
United  States  or  in  foreign  countries. 


mvement    to    carry,    and    can    be 

Get  them  at  your  bank — cost  but  50  cents  per  $100 

Guaranty    Trust    Company 
of   New    York 


t0  £W  YORK  LONDON  LIVERPOOL  PARIS  HAVRE  BRUSSELS 

ofapital  &  Surplus. . .  .$50,000,000         Resources  more  than.  . .  .$800,000,000 
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TOOL  OUTFITS  AND 
BENCHES 

FOR    HOME   AND    INSTITUTIONAL  USE 

We  have  just  issued  a  special  catalog  of  this  line  which 

we  will  send  without  charge  to  those  interested. 

Please  mention  Catalog  No.  190. 

Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Factory  Supplies 
New  York,  Since  1848  4th  Avenue  and  13th  Street 


READ  the  SURVEY 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  information  on  social  and  industrial 
movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for  the 
Survey  "follows  up." 

The  Survey,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription.  S-7-17-20 

Will  send  $5  on (date) 

Name     

Address  


An  Institute  of  Industrial  Nursing 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Haven 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  will  be 
held  September  20  to  30  inclusive  at 
35  Elm  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

An  intensive  and  interesting  pro- 
gram has  been  prepared  and  the  fol- 
lowing experts  in  Public  Health  will 
give  lectures : 

Professor  C.  E.  A.  Winslow, 

Industrial   Hygiene. 

Florence  Swift  Wright, 

Industrial  Nursing. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Borlingane, 

Hospital  Management  and  Recatd 

Keeping. 

Mart  Grace  Hills, 

Public  Health  Nursing. 

Dr.  George  Blumer, 

Industrial  Diseases. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Thompson, 

Industrial  Relations. 

Miss  Mart  P.  Wheeler, 

Social  Problems. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Link, 

Industrial  Psychology. 

Maria  Nelson, 

Nutrition  and  Budgets. 

The  Institute  is  designed  for  graduate 

registered  nurses  who  are  engaged  in,  or 

desire    to    be    engaged     in     Industrial 

Nursing. 

The  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  at  time  of 
registration,  which  must  be  not  later 
than  September  12. 


The  School  of  Social  Work 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

A    Department    of  Simmon*   College 


THE  ONE-YEAR  PROGRAMME  BEGINS 

SEPTEMBER    20 

Class    and    practice    work    correlated 


Preparation  for  social  Work. — 
with  families  ; 
for  children ; 
in  hospitals  ; 
with  the  handicapped ; 
through  neighborhood  and  community  ; 
in  industry ; 
in  research. 

A  SECOND  OR  ADVANCED  YEAR  PROGRAMME 
IN  MEDICAL-SOCIAL  SERVICE.  IN  NEIGHBOR. 
HOOD  WORK  AND  IN  WORK  WITH  FAMILIES 
OR  FOR  CHILDREN  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  20. 

Address  the  Director,  18  Somerset  St.,  Boston 


Domestic  Science 

HOME-STUDY  COURSES 

Oooklne,  Sewing,  Diet,  Nursing,  etc.  For  teachers, 
social  workers.  Institutional  managers,  dietitians. 
Dome-makers,  etc.  Which?  I llustrsted  100-page  book- 
let. "  THE  PROFESSION  OF  HOME-MAKING." 
sent  on  request. 
BULLETINS:    Five-Cent    Meals.    10c,;    Food    Values. 

10c;   Free-Hand  Oooktng,   10c 
AM.  SCHOOLOF  HOME  ECONOMICS, 519  W.  59tb  SL, Cnicaf* 


QPF  A  K"  F"  R  CI  •  We  assist  in  preparing  spe- 
kJJT  L.rtft.lJl\J  .  cial  article8,  papers,  speech- 
es, debates.  Expert,  scholarly  eervice.  Authors 
Resbahch    Bub&ac,    500    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York. 


ROSICRUCIAN  CHRISTIANITY  LECTURES 

No.     1    "  The    Riddle    of    Life    and    Death." 
No.    2    "Where    Are   the    Dead?" 
Ten  Cents  Each,  Postfree. 
The  Rosicrucian  Fellowship,  Box  9,  Oceanside,  CiWormia 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR   OUR   READERS   INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME       MA  KING       AND       INSTITUTION         MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cutlery.  China,  Glassware 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Dusters,  Polishes  for  Floor* 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,  GLASS  LINED 
ENAMELED  STEEL  LINED. 

THAT  ARE 
SANITARY,   EFFICIENT.    ECONOMICAL. 


450)  SI.  and  Sixth  Ave. 


New  York 


11 
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Drawing  Inks 
/Eternal  Writing  Ink 
I  Engrossing  Ink 
Hl'j"»l"»lVTs7»  /Taurine  Mucilage 
jIml|NY<Photo  Mounter  Paste 
lw   ^Drawing  Board  Paste 
I  Liquid    Paste 
'Office  Paste 
^Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks 
and  Adhesive* 
Emancipate  yourself  from  corro- 
sive and  ill  -smelling  inksandadhe- 
sives  and  adopt  the  Higgins'  Inks 
and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so 
sweet,  clean,  well  put  up.  and 
withal  so  efficient.  ^ 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 
Branches:    Chicago,  London 
Z71  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FILE  YOUR  CORRESPONDENCE 

IN  BOOK 

FORM 

Extra  Strong 
heavy  board 
cover,  Hx8V4 

40c 
"CADO"  Clip  File 

(No.  214)      (With  Binding  Clip  Inside) 
Simple,  handy,  and  most  practical  way  to  file  all 
papers.      Holds  sheets  firmly.     Permits  of  instant 
insertion  or  removal.  Opens  and  closes  easily 

CU3HMAN  &  DEN1SON  MFG.  CO. 

:'l2Wr«teSil    Street  Sew  Tork 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from 
pure  white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white 
muslin  easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy 
as  new 

They  protect  your  Mat- 
tress from  all  impurities 
and  lengthen  its  life. 

A  single   trial  will   con- 


Insist  on  seeing  our 
trade  mark  and  name 
— Excelsior  Quilted 
Mattress  Protector — 
on  each  Protector. 


"None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior   Quilted   Mattress  Co. 

1  5  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts_  New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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Classified  Ads. 


WORKERS   WANTED 

WANTED:  General  Secretary  for  Or- 
ganized Charity.  Town  of  fifty  thousand, 
middle  west.  Good  opportunity.  Experi- 
ence required.  References.  Address  3590 
Survey. 

WANTED:  House  manager  for  a  small 
country  club.  Good  manager,  economical 
buyer  and  able  to  furnish  good  home  table. 
Apply  with  references.     Box  3589  Survey. 

WANTED  at  the  Maryland  State  Train- 
ing School  for  Boys,  Loch  Raven,  Md.,  a 
Second  Deputy  Superintendent  and  Prin- 
cipal of  schools;  energetic,  enthusiastic 
young  man  with  athletic  ability  preferred. 
Position  to  begin  the  first  of  September, 
fair  salary  with  board,  room  and  laundry 
furnished,  and  an  excellent  chance  for  ad- 
vancement; all  modern  conveniences,  con- 
genial surroundings  and  pleasant  atmos- 
phere.   Apply  to  Superintendent. 


WANTED:  Case  Worker,  trained  or 
experienced,  or  both,  to  work  in  a  Mid- 
Western  town  of  25,000.  Apply  to  Superin- 
tendent, United  Charities,  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 

WANT/ED:  District  Secretary  and  As- 
sistant inj  Family  Case  Working  Agency  in 
large  eaistern  city.  Previous  experience 
essential]    Box  3573  Survey. 

WANTED :  Trained  Public  Health  nurse 
with  experience  as  organizer  for  County 
work.    Red  Cross,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

\ 

WANTED :  Superintendent  for  The  Girls' 
Cottage  Industrial  School  of  Montreal, 
Canada.  Apply  to  Hon.  Secretary  4318 
Montrose  Avenue,  Westmount,  Montreal. 

WANTED :  Swimming  Pool  Director 
qualified  to  supervise  athletic  work  also. 
State  training,  experience  and  salary  ex-, 
pected.  Address  Civic  League,  Framing- 
ham,  Massachusetts. 

MATRON  for  Women's  Department  in 

Detroit  House  of  Correction.    Must  be  reli- 

■ble,    honest,    of   good    moral    habits,    with 

aining  in  social  work,  and  with  good  ref- 

ences.      State    salary    and    experience    in 

st   letter.     J.   O.    Stutsman,   Superintend- 

Detroit  House  of  Correction,  Detroit, 


If 


/ANTED :  Young  woman  as  waitress  in 
children's  Institution  in  New  York  City. 
References  required.  A.  W.,  11  East  64th 
Street,   New  York  City. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS  workers  wanted  in 
Jewish  Child  Caring  Institution.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  constructive  work.  Reason- 
able hours.     Good  pay.    Box  3585  Survey. 

WANTED :  A  capable  manager  for  chil- 
dren's institution  in  New  York.  Experi- 
enced in  buying.  Trained  nurse  preferred. 
Apply  by  letter.  A.  B.,  11  East  64th  St., 
New  York  City. 

.WANTED:  Experienced  Family  Ma- 
|  .is  and  Teachers.  Women  who  will  take 
1  real  interest  in  their  work  and  stay  by  it. 
!  rls'  Industrial  School,  Geneva,  Nebraska. 


WANTED:    Attendants    for    Children's 

istitution  in  New  York  City.  Two  for  night 

ity  and  two  in  charge  of  young  children. 

ening   free.     Ability  and  references  re- 

uired.     A.  W.,  11   East  64th  Street,  New 

fork  City. 


DIETITIANS:  Matrons,  Social  Work- 
ers, Secretaries.  Miss  Richards,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Box  5,  East  Side. 

WANTED:  A  man  and  wife  to  take 
charge  of  a  cottage  of  twenty  boys  in  an 
institution,  the  man  to  instruct  a  class  in 
printing.  Applications  should  be  made  to 
Guy  Morgan,  Supt.,  Dobbs  Ferry,  New 
York. 

WANTED :  Director  of  community 
work  in  small  town  near  Chicago.  Knowl- 
edge of  Italian  desirable.  Box  3583  Survey. 

WANTED :  Trained  case  worker  for 
Charity  Organization.  Only  those  with 
ability  and  experience  need  apply.  Address 
Superintendent  Charity  Organization,  Eliza- 
beth, New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  A  Social  Welfare  Worker 
for  Guatemala  City,  also  a  Child's  Nurse 
capable  of  managing  an  infirmary  for  in- 
fants. Please  communicate  with  the  under- 
signed stating  experience,  temperament  and 
qualifications  in  full  with  salary  required. 
Thomas  R.  Dawley,  Jr.,  Hotel  "  La  Conti- 
nental," Guatemala,  C.  A. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  WOMAN 
would  like  part  time  position  directing  case 
work,  or  doing  other  administrative  work, 
in  a  city  where  there  is  a  college  or  uni- 
versity. Settlement  work  might  be  con- 
sidered. No  preference  as  to  locality. 
Free  to  take  position  at  any  time  after 
Nov.  15.    Box  3588  Survey. 

GRADUATE  DIETITIAN,  experienced 
institutional  Matron  and  housekeeper,  tact- 
ful, refined  and  capable,  desires  suitable 
position  in  home  for  children  or  indus- 
trial school.  Pleasant  environment  pre- 
ferred to  higher  salary.  Suitable  creden- 
tials.   Box  3587  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  WOMAN,  graduate 
social  worker,  wants  position  as  home- 
finder  with  child  placing  agency.  Box  3584 
Survey. 

A  TRAINED  NURSE  with  broad  social 
service  experience  would  take  oosition  as 
personnel  nurse  in  an  industrial  plant. 
Vicinity  of  New  York  Citv  preferred. 
Minimum  salary  $1800.     Box  3581  Survey. 

POSITION  wanted  by  trained,  experi- 
enced Social  Worker.  Fluent  French  and 
German.  Medical  Social  Work  preferred. 
Box  3570  Survey. 

IS  your  organization  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  funds?  Raised  eighty  thousand 
dollars  in  my  last  position.  Does  your 
organization  need  an  executive  with  organ- 
izing ability?  A  man  who  has  studied 
abroad  and  traveled  extensively,  seeks  posi- 
tion.   Box  3567  Survey. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  Employment 
Manager.  Qualifications :  Graduate,  Har- 
vard Divinity  School;  Congregational  Min- 
ister; Chaplain,  U.  S.  Army;  Adviser,  U.  S. 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education; 
State  Secretary  of  Interchurch  Coopera- 
tion in  important  western  state.  Athletic, 
trained  in  psychology,  four  years'  experi- 
ence Business  Manager,  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  perfect  health,  established  character. 
Box  3582  Survey. 


WANTED :  Position  in  tea  room  or 
cafeteria  by  Dietitian  capable  of  managing 
large  diet  department  and  purchasing  sup- 
plies for  same,  idea  of  investment  later. 
Box  3586  Survey. 

MAN  with  ten  years'  experience  in  pub- 
lic health  and  social  service  work,  desires 
opening  where  hard  work  and  executive 
ability  is  needed.     Box  3566  Survey. 

TRAINED  Executive  Secretary  wishes 
position.  Experienced  in  administration  of 
social,  industrial,  commercial,  and  Ameri- 
canization work.  New  York  City  pre- 
ferred.   Box  3571  Survey. 

FINANCIAL  SECRETARY:  Opening 
desired  where  all  round  executive  is 
needed.  Eleven  years  experience  in  many 
branches  of  social  and  welfare  work.  Box 
3575  Survey. 


LECTURES 

RABBI  EMANUEL  STERNHEIM  will 
make  a  limited  number  of  lecture  engage- 
ments. For  rates,  subjects,  and  open  dates, 
address  Rabbi  Sternheim,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

i  ) 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

EXTRAORDINARY  demand  for  teach- 
ers continues!  If  available  for  any  kind 
of  educational  position  anywhere  in  this 
country  or  abroad  write  Ernest  Olp,  Steger 
Building,  Chicago. 

PUBLICITY 

MARY  CAROLINE  CRAWFORD: 
SOCIAL  SERVICE  PUBLICITY,  816 
Little  Building,  Boston,  Mass.  Write 
for  examples  of  service  recently  ren- 
dered to  Social  Organizations  of  na- 
tional scope.  No  fee  for  consultation 
or  advice. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  centt  a  line,  four  weekly  inter- 
lions;  copy   unchanged  throughout   the  month. 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 

Our  Heritage — A  Study  through  Literature 
of  the  American  Tradition.  By  James  H. 
Hanford.  From  Bureau  of  Extension,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Price,    35   cents. 

Invincible  India.  Thorough  review  of  British 
rule  in  India,  written  by  Ed.  Gammons  for 
Hindustan  Gadar  Party,  5  Wood  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Cartoons  by  Minor.  For  free 
distribution. 

The  Roll  Call  op  New  Electors.  Containing 
also  The  Elector's  Pilgrimage  and  The 
Elector,  a  Pageant.  By  Harold  D.  Pyott, 
8  pp.,  10  cents.     H.  D.  Pyott,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  Children's  Summer  Camp.  Framingham 
Monograph  No.  7.  From  Community  Health 
Station,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Children  or  the  Kentucky  Coal  Fields.  By 
Mabel  Brown  Ellis.  Pp.  120.  Illustrated. 
Price  50  cents.  Published  by  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  105  East  22d  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Crkdii  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mans. 
Credit  Union  Assn.,  5  Park   Square,   Boston. 

Is  Rhode  Island  a  Thoughtful  Father  to 
Its  Little  Children  ?  By  M.  B.  Still- 
well  and  Harold  A.  Andrews.  From  Divis- 
ion of  Child  Welfare,  307  State  House, 
Providence,    R.   I. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by 
the  National  Liberal  Immigration  League, 
Box  116,  Station  F,  New  York  City. 

Child  Welfare  Handbook.  Contains  informa- 
tion of  value  to  health  officers,  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  teachers,  librarians,  visiting 
nurses  and  social  workers.  Illustrates  all 
the  educational  panels  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Association,  Inc.,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  36  pages  9x12,  10 
cents,  postpaid. 
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August  16,  1920 


25  Cents  a  Copy 


$5.00  a  Year 


Do  YOU  Believe  in  Child  Labor? 


TWO  million  boys  and  girls  between  ten  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  are  still  at  work  in  the  United  States. 
Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  child  workers  do  not 
come  under  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Child  Labor  Law. 

What  are  YOU  doing  about  it  ? 

Do  you  know  that  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  was 
organized  to  fight  child  labor?  Protective  laws  where  there 
are  none,  better  laws  where  such  exist,  law  enforcement  are 
our  first  concern. 

YOU  can't  do  much  alone— 

But  you  can  help  the  Committee  do  more.  We  have  the 
experience  and  the  staff.  We  need  more  friends,  more  funds. 
Recently  in  Alabama  we  helped  153,000  children  by  spend- 
ing $15,000  in  laying  before  the  legislature  facts  which  re- 
sulted in  requiring  every  child  to  go  to  school  until  he  is  14; 
in  limiting  working  hours  to  8  for  those  under  16;  in  estab- 
lishing a  state  commission  to  see  to  it  that  the  law  is  enforced. 
Fifteen  thousand  dollars !  Less  than  ten  cents  for  each  child ! 
Had  YOU  been  one  of  us  YOUR  dues  would  have  helped 
twenty  children.  Don't  YOU  want  to  make  them  count  in 
our  next  project? 

Join  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

Our  dues  are  low — we  want  a  large,  democratic  membership. 
We  want  men  and  women  throughout  the  United  States  to 
feel  responsibility  for  these  working  children,  to  bear  a  hand 
in  giving  them  a  fair  start. 

Stand  by  the  Children! 


• 


National  Child  Labor  Committee: 

Felix  Adler,  Chairman 
Homer  Folks  I      Vice- 

Samuel  M.  Lindsay  J  Chairman 
V.  Everit  Macy,  Treasurer 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  Gen'l  Sec'y 

Memberships: 

Associate    $  2  or  moi 

Contributing  5  "       " 

Subscribing    10  "       " 

Sustaining    25  "       " 

Donors   100  "       " 


national    child    labor    committee, 
105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

I  want  to  help  give  every  child  in  America  a  chance.     Here  are 
dollars. 


Name  

Street,  No. 
City,  State 
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THE  CHEERFUL  GIVER 

AST  month  the  Buffalo   Charity  Organization   Society 
received  a  gift  of  one  dollar,  with  the  line : 
"  You  are  welcome  to  this.     I  can't  buy  anything  with 


SOCIAL  WORKERS  EXCHANGE 

DUE  to  the  fine  response  from  social  workers  the  coun- 
try over  the  National  Social  Workers  Exchange,  which 
for  a  time  seemed  threatened  with  extinction,  is  to  con- 
tinue. Nearly  $5,000  has  been  raised  since  June  I,  wholly 
through  the  dues  of  members.  Even  more  encouraging  is 
the  fact  that  several  important  tasks  are  waiting  to  be  done 
by  just  such  a  group  of  social  workers  as  constitute  the  ex- 
change. Within  the  past  few  weeks  three  informal  con- 
ferences have  been  held  on  recruiting  for  social  work  in  the 
colleges,  on  training,  and  on  the  need  for  a  professional  or- 
ganization. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS  LEAGUE 

AT  the  twentieth  annual  meeting,  in  Louisville,  the  Na- 
tional Consumers  League  adopted  a  ten  years'  program 
which  included  certain  new  features,  principal  among 
which  were  proposed  campaigns  for  honest  products  and  for 
continuous  investigation  of  essential  industries  by  the  federal 
government.  To  carry  forward  this  program  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley,  general  secretary  of  the  National  Consumers 
League,  announces  the  addition  of  the  executive  staff  of  John 
R.  Shillady,  former  secretary  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.  As  executive  director, 
Mr.  Shillady  will  have  general  management  of  the  league's 
business  affairs  and  publicity.  The  league  will  continue  its 
well-known  work  in  behalf  of  minimum  wage  legislation, 
the  eight-hour  day,  and  other  protective  legislation  for  women 
and  girl  wage-earners. 


THE  CHICAGO   SCHOOL  OF   CIVICS 

AFTER  eighteen  years  of  experiment  and  demonstration 
in  training  for  social  work,  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy  has  requested  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago to  establish  a  graduate  professional  curriculum  for  train- 
ing students  who  desire  to  enter  this  field.  In  preferring  this 
request  the  trustees  of  the  school  stated  that  in  their  judg- 
ment the  demands  of  the  situation  can  be  fulfilled  only  by  a 
curriculum  which  will  provide  administrative  unity  such  as  is 
characteristic  of  professional  schools,  field  work  to  supple- 
ment the  studies  of  the  class  room,  skilled  placement  of  grad- 
uates, and  scholarships  and  fellowships  to  assure  the  high 
quality  of  the  student  body.  The  university  administrative 
authorities  have  recommended  the  proposal  with  cordial  ap- 
proval to  the  trustees.  Early  action  would  mean  the  recon- 
struction before  fall  of  the  educational  provision  for  social 
work  in  Chicago,  a  field  of  training  in  which,  with  only  the 
living  endowment  of  its  loyal  alumni,  the  Chicago  School  of 
Civics  has  pioneered  under  the  leadership  of  Graham  Taylor 
since  its  founding  at  Chicago  Commons. 

THE  Y.W.C.A.  UNDER  FIRE 

NOT  only  the  National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  but  especially  the  local  associa- 
tions have  been  under  pressure  and  attack  from  vari- 
ous local  employers  and  from  various  employers'  associations 
because  of  the  labor  policy  which  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  adopted 
at  its  conference  in  Cleveland  in  April.  The  program  adopted 
was  not  framed  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  It  was  the  Social 
Ideals  of  the  Churches  previously  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  other  religious  bodies.  Apparently  the  temper  of  the . 
times  was  such,  however,  that  the  more  progressive  indus- 
trial attitude  which  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  adopted  since  the 
war  led  various  employers  to  believe,  as  one  employer  ex- 
pressed it,  that  "  it  means  something  when  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
adopts  a  program." 

Before  the  conference,  when  it  was  known  that  the  pro- 
gram was  to  come  to  a  vote,  certain  employers  who  cannot 
hopefully  be  regarded  as  representing  employers  in  general, 
visited  board  members  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  offices  threatening 
to  cut  off  both  financial  and  moral  support  should  the  pro- 
gram go  through.  In  Cleveland  before  the  vote  was  taken 
the  delegates  received  scores  of  telegrams  from  employers  in 
their  localities  carrying  the  same  threats.  The  program  was 
passed  without  a  dissenting  vote.  ■  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  local  bodies  to  repu- 
diate the  action  of  the  conference. 
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Courtesy  New  York  Tribune. 


When  a  Feller  Needs  a  Friend 


By  BRIGCS 


In  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  such  action  has  already  been 
taken.  How  the  Los  Angeles  association  stood  up  under  such 
an  assault  is  told  in  this  issue  by  Edward  Krehbiel,  Califor- 
nia representative  of  the  Survey. 

A  CORRECTION 

IN  quoting  from  Judge  Anderson's  decision  in  the  Collyer 
case  [page  489,  July  3rd  issue],  the  Survey  made  an  er- 
ror so  obvious  that  we  hope  it  carried  its  own  clarification. 
The  quotation  read:  "The  trend  of  American  courts  has 
been  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  courts  to  interfere  with  strik- 
ers by  injunction."  The  judge  wrote:  "The  trend  of  Amer- 
ican legislation  has  been  to  limit  the  power  of  the  courts  to 
interfere  with  strikes  by  injunction." 

ANOTHER  STEEL  STRIKE  ? 

ACTING  on  the  instructions  given  by  the  Montreal  Con- 
vention, the  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  met  in  Atlantic  City,  August  3,  to  take  up  the 
steel  question.  Following  the  conference  it  was  announced 
that  a  new  effort  will  be  made  in  the  spring  of  1921  to  organ- 
ize the  steel  industry.  Upwards  of  30  unions,  whose  mem- 
bers are  employed  in  the  making  of  steel,  will  cooperate  in 
the  organization  committee.  The  previous  committee  which 
managed  the  steel  strike  last  fall  had  already  been  disbanded 
and  it  is  stated  William  Z.  Foster,  who  was  secretary  of  the 
committee,  and  John  Fitzpatrick,  who  was  chairman,  will  not 
be  members  of  the  new  group.  The  work  apparently  is  to  be 
directed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  in  order,  possibly,  to  avoid  any  charge  of  radi- 


calism. In  gauging  the  significance  of  the  action  taken,  the 
former  failure  of  the  Executive  Council  to  make  headway  in 
the  direction  of  stimulating  the  organization  of  the  steel 
workers  in  the  past,  must  be  balanced  against  the  fact  that 
now  they  have  a  precedent  as  to  how  the  job  can  be  done. 
Foster  is  out,  but  so  is  his  story  of  the  strike  and  it  will  be 
read  wherever  steel  is  made. 

FOR   RUSSIAN  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

CHICAGOANS  have  established  an  American  Commit- 
tee for  the  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  Russian  women 
and  children.  The  organization  is  cooperating  with  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  American  and  English  Societies  of 
Friends.  Plans  are  being  made  to  send  medicines,  soap  and 
disinfectants  as  well  as  food  in  the  effort  to  check  the  spread 
of  typhus  of  which  it  is  stated  there  are  1,536,000  cases  in 
Russia.  Chairman  of  the  Chicago  committee  is  Miss  Addams. 
Among  the  well  known  citizens  who  are  members  are:  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Charles  P.  Anderson,  Dr.  Frank  Billings,  former 
Governor  Edward  F.  Dunne,  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine,  Walter 
L.  Fisher,  former  Secretary  of  Interior,  the  Rev.  Frank  W. 
Gunsalus,  Mrs.  Raymond  Robbins,  Professor  George  H. 
Mead,  Sidney  Hillman  and  Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald. 

Supplies  will  be  sent  directly  from  the  United  States  or  if 
clearance  papers  cannot  be  secured  from  England.  It  is  an- 
nounced, however,  that  Secretary  of  State  Bainbridge  Colby 
has  given  his  assurance  of  assistance  in  arranging  direct  ship- 
ment. The  English  "  Save  the  Children's  Fund  "  with  which 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  is  identified  has  already  sent  consignments 
to  Russia.  The  English  Society  of  Friends  also  succeeded  in 
delivering  a  cargo  of  medical  supplies  at  Petrograd  and  English- 
men representing  the  society  went  to  Moscow  to  arrange  for  a 
distribution  there.  Danes  and  Norwegians  also  have  made 
contributions  for  the  Russian  people. 

The  appeal  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  for  food  supplies  for  children  is  being  circulated  by 
the  Committee.  Those  interested  may  communicate  with  the 
organization  at  19  South  La  Salle  street,  Chicago. 

IN  YON  FIELD  BELOW 

In  yon  field  below 

A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factions  sleep 
The  forum  where  the  immortal  accents  glow. 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes — burns  with  Cicero! 

(Byron:  Childe  Harold) 

THE  City  Club  of  Cleveland  has  revived  the  open-air  Sat- 
urday noon  forum  on  the  Public  Square  of  Cleveland. 
This  forum  has  been  established  with  a  twofold  purpose  in 
view:  first,  to  build  up  a  great  open-air  down  town  forum; 
and,  second,  to  rededicate  Cleveland's  public  square  to  the 
uses  for  which  the  late  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson  set  it  aside, 
namely — for  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  free 
assemblage.  The  old  public  square  was  nationally  known  in 
the  late  '90's  as  a  civic  forensic  stadium.  Following  down 
through  the  days  of  Tom  Johnson,  the  people  of  Cleveland 
came  to  look  upon  this  spot  as  the  one  place  where  they  might 
exercise  freely  these  two  very  precious  rights. 

"  I  do  not  need  to  explain  the  change  that  took  place  during 
the  war  period,"  writes  Francis  T.  Hayes.  "  Now,  however, 
the  City  Club  hopes  to  return  the  square  to  its  former  sacred 
place  in  our  civic  life  and  at  the  same  time  establish  a  great 
open-air  forum  of  national  repute."  Raymond  Robins  opened 
the  forum  on  Saturday,  July  3,  speaking  to  an  audience  of 
over  500,  gathered  together  at  noon  time  in  the  heart  of  Cleve- 
land's busy  down  town  section.  Dr.  John  A.  Ryan,  Harry 
F.  Atwood,  and  Glenn  Plumb  were  on  the  program  during 
July,  names  giving  an  idea  of  the  catholicity  of  the  contem- 
plated program. 
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ABOU  BEN  ADHEM,  INC. 

THE  problem  of  inventing  ever  new  incentives  to  increase 
output  faces  not  only  the  industrial,  but  also  the  social 
engineer.  He  has  to  edge  on  the  dollar  subscriber  to 
develop  a  two-dollar  enthusiasm,  and  the  ten-dollar  man  to 
come  up  to  the  scratch  with  twenty-five.  Of  course,  one 
working  principle  underlying  graduated  giving  is  that  where 
a  giver's  interest  lies,  where  he  believes  his  money  will  count 
for  most,  there  he  will  give  most.  As  the  work  carries  more 
and  more  conviction  on  the  basis  of  results,  he  will  give  more 
and  more.  Another  working  principle  is  analogous  to  that  of 
the  income  tax — a  scale  which  will  fit  those  with  equal  interest 
and  varying  means.  Nonetheless,  in  the  matter  of  nomencla- 
ture of  classes,  a  third  psychological  factor  is  in  evidence. 
As  with  bonus  and  premium  schemes,  profit  sharing  and  honor 
rolls  in  industry,  the  output  of  the  giver  in  philanthropy  is 
graded  according  to  his  gift  in  the  hope  that  he  may  be 
sufficiently  human  to  aspire  year  by  year  to  membership  in  the 
next  higher  class.  Here  is  how  a  very  large  institution,  whose 
work  is  as  costly  as  it  is  valuable,  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  does  it: 

Founders  (incorporators  of  the  museum — all  deceased)  ; 

Benefactors  (by  contribution  of  $50,000  or  through  hon- 
orary election)  ; 

Associate  Founders  ($25,000,  or  honorary  election)  ; 

Associate  Benefactors  ($10,000,  or  honorary  election)  ; 

Patrons  ($1,000,  or  honorary  election)  ; 

Fellows  ($500,  or  honorary  election)  ; 

Honorary  Fellows  (election  in  recognition  of  distinguished 
scientific  service  to  the  institution) ; 

Life  members  ($100,  or  honorary  election)  ; 

Sustaining  members  ($25  annually)  ; 

Annual  members  ($10  annually)  ; 

Associate  members  (non-resident,  $3  annually). 

In  comparison,  the  often  quoted  relation  of  British  party 
funds  to  the  King's  Honor  List  would  seem  a  simple  affair. 


work  to  emphasize  the  value  of  infant  hygiene  and  breast  feed- 
ing. The  bureau  is  to  organize  a  system  of  supervision  over 
placed-out  children  under  seven  years  of  age. 

NEGROES  AS  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 

THE  REV.  ROBERT  W.  BAGNALL,  a  colored  min- 
ister of  Detroit,  recently  made  inquiries  of  the  one  hun- 
dred principal  industrial  plants  in  that  city  where  Ne- 
groes are  employed  and  presented  the  results  to  the  Atlanta 
conference  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.  Forty  of  the  managers  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  opinion  of  the  Negro  workers.  They  said  they  would 
not  hire  any  other  if  they  could  get  all  the  Negro  labor  they 
wanted.  Twenty  said  that  Negro  workers  were  as  good  as 
foreign-born  workers,  but  not  as  good  as  American-born 
whites.  Twenty  found  their  colored  workers  lazy,  irregular 
and  unsatisfactory.  Another  20  per  cent  maintained  a  neutral 
attitude.  Considering  the  newness  of  most  of  these  workers 
to  the  occupations  in  which  they  are  engaged,  sa}s  Mr.  Bagnall, 
this  is  a  good  record.  Many  of  the  factories  are  beginning 
to  train  Negroes  for  skilled  work;  and  many  are  teaching 
Negroes  to  instruct  classes  of  other  Negroes  in  skilled  work. 
A  large  tire  manufacturing  firm  is  replacing  its  foreign  help 
with  Negroes.  Considering  the  industries  of  Detroit  as  a 
whole,  there  is  hardly  a  field  left  in  which  some  Negroes  are 
not  employed.  As  to  the  sources  of  this  labor  supply  in  so  far 
as  it  has  recently  come  from  the  South,  Mr.  Bagnall  makes 
the  following  classification : 

The  loafer  who  did  not  make  good; 

The  countryman,  crude  but  honest; 

The  city  worker ; 

The  man  who  comes  on  his  own  responsibility  and  afterwardf. 
sends  for  his  family; 

The  artisan  and  tradesman  ; 

The  professional  man  who  follows  his  clients; 

The  well-to-do  business  man  who  is  transferring  his  activities 
to  the  North  as  conditions  there  ripen. 


A  BELGIAN  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 

A  NATIONAL  children's  bureau  has  been  established  in 
Belgium,  according  to  word  received  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  The 
law  establishing  this  bureau  went  into  effect  several  months 
after  the  child  welfare  conference,  held  under  the  auspices  of 
our  own  Children's  Bureau  in  the  early  summer  of  1919,  at 
which  three  child  welfare  specialists  from  Belgium  were  pres- 
ent. The  functions  of  the  Belgian  bureau  are  to  "  encourage 
and  develop  the  protection  of  childhood,  and  especially  to 
further  education  with  regard  to  rules  of  child  hygiene  and  to 
assist  in  their  application,  whether  in  families  or  in  public  or 
private  child-caring  institutions;  to  promote  the  organization 
of  agencies  interested  in  child  hygiene,  and  to  assist  them  by 
subsidies  or  otherwise;  to  assure  supervision  by  the  adminis- 
trative authorities  and  physicians  over  the  agencies  thus  pro- 
tected." It  is  directed  by  a  board  of  forty  members  called 
the  Conseil  Superieur  des  Oeuvres  de  l'Enfance. 

To  decentralize  the  work  of  the  bureau,  provincial  commit- 
tees are  to  be  established  in  each  province.  Local  committees 
on  which  local  authorities  must  be  represented  are  to  supervise 
the  infant  welfare  stations  and  the  agencies  which  render  help 
to  young  children  and  expectant  or  nursing  mothers.  One 
local  committee  in  each  community  must  see  that  school  meals 
are  distributed  and  special  food  provided  for  anaemic  children. 
The  cost  of  the  school  lunches  will  be  met  one-half  by  the 
state,  one-fourth  by  the  province,  and  one-fourth  by  the  com- 
munity. In  order  to  gain  the  approval  of  the  national  chil- 
dren's bureau  the  infant  consultation  centers,  among  other 
things,  must  provide  for  a  regular  and  free  physical  examina- 
tion of  all  children  under  the  age  of  three  in  families  under 
the  care  of  the  centers;  for  organization  of  free  medical  con- 
sultation for  expectant  mothers;  organization  of  educational 
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The  principal  incentive  is  the  "  irresistible  pull  "  of  high 
wages.  There  are  colored  workers  who  earn  four,  five,  ten 
and  even  fifteen  dollars  a  day.  This  is  entirely  different  from 
the  last  big  movement  of  migration,  in  1 879-1 880,  when  not 
larger  economic  opportunities  but  escape  from  organized 
lynching,  political  fraud,  injustice  in  the  courts,  poor  schools 
and  starvation  was  the  principal  motive.  True,  segregation 
in  some  instances  has  become  more  intense,  school  facilities  are 
still  inadequate,  jurors  favorable  to  Negro  defendants  still 
occasionally  are  beaten  up ;  disenfranchisement  has  the  majesty 
of  the  law  behind  it.  Miserable  wages  and  a  tenant  system 
often  amounting  virtually  to  slavery  persist  in  certain  districts. 
Now,  as  forty  years  ago,  the  reaction  in  the  South,  Mr.  Bagnall 
asserts,  has  been  one,  first,  of  alarm,  coupled  with  bribery  and 
coercion  of  Negro  leaders  to  speak  against  migration ;  efforts 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  transportation  to  Negroes;  arrests  of 
migrants  under  false  charges;  finally,  promises  of  protection 
and  full  civil  rights.  The  practices  he  cites  are  too  sweeping 
to  be  applied  to  the  South  as  a  whole,  but  neither  can  they 
be  set  aside  as  non-existant  or  merely  occasional.  The  laggard 
awakening  of  the  South  to  the  loss  of  its  major  labor  force 
and  the  belated  efforts  in  many  districts  to  make  amends  which 
will  hold  it,  need  no  demonstration. 

-  Nevertheless,  the  northbound  movement  continues  so  fast 
that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  accurate  information.  Especially 
in  the  basic  industries,  coal,  steel,  stockyards,  building,  trans- 
portation, their  number  and  relative  proportion  is  constantly 
growing.  Organization  of  Negro  workers  also  is  on  the  in- 
crease. Some  3,000  colored  women  are  said  to  be  organized 
in  the  garment  industries  of  New  York.  Mr.  Bagnall 
concludes : 

The  Negro  is  a  far  more  important  factor  in  the  industrial  life 
of  this  country  than  is  generally  realized.  He  is  making  good  in 
his  new  industrial  field.  He  is  learning  to  protect  himself  from  the 
exploitation  of  organization.  An  unprecedented  demand  for  his 
services  is  approaching.     .     .     . 

GERMAN  UPS  AND  DOWNS 

WHEN  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark  was  at  its  lowest 
point,  the  menace  of  starvation  faced  a  people  largely 
dependent  on  imported  foodstuffs  for  its  livelihood. 
Now  that  the  mark  has  somewhat  recovered  and  the  cost  of 
some  necessaries  noticeably  declined,  the  inducement  to  foreign 
buyers  to  purchase  German  industrial  products  has  correspond- 
ingly decreased,  and  there  is  a  danger  of  widespread  unemploy- 
ment which  in  part  has  already  set  in.  Orders  from  Switzer- 
land, from  Holland,  from  Scandinavia  and  from  South  Amer- 
ica are  being  cancelled.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the 
still  increasing  cost  of  production  due  to  the  unsatisfied  de- 
mands of  labor,  says  the  Leipziger  Tageblatt,  "may  precipitate 
a  political  crisis  of  incalculable  consequences."  This  paper 
quotes  authorities  to  show  that  certain  industries,  such  as  coal, 
iron  and  products  of  potassium,  for  which  there  is  a  universal 
demand,  have  fair  prospects,  but  that  others,  such  as  glass, 
pulp  and  paper,  textiles,  machines,  leather  and  chemicals,  are  in 
a  most  precarious  situation,  the  more  so  since  during  the  war 
a  formidable  competition  to  most  of  these  branches  has  sprung 
up  in  enemy  countries.  The  official  Reichsarbeitsblatt — the 
last  available  issue  of  which  is  that  for  May — gives  the  same 
story : 

The  improved  exchange  rate  of  the  mark  in  its  fluctuations  con- 
stitutes a  severe  menace  for  trade  and  commerce  and  ultimately  for 
the  political  life  of  the  country. 

Nearly  all  industries  report  a  slackening  of  foreign  orders  as  well 
as  a  cancellation  of  previous  orders. '  The  shortage  of  goods  may  in 
many  cases  guarantee  production  for  a  time  ahead  despite  generally 
reduced  working  hours  and  output,  but  there  is  indication  enough 
to  show  the  possibility  of  a  closing  down  of  financially  overburdened 
enterprises  and,  as  a  further  consequence,  increasing  unemployment. 

In  April,  according  to  this  source,  the  percentage  of  un- 
employed members  in  trade  unions  was  still  low,  especially  if 
compared  with  the  widespread  unemployment  of  a  year  ago, 
but  these  figures  "  do  not  admit  of  the  conclusion  that  there 


has  been  a  general  improvement  in  the  labor  market."  Most 
of  the  large  industrial  centers  report  rapidly  increasing  num- 
bers of  men  out  of  work  applying  for  relief.  In  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, employment  during  the  spring  and  early  months  of 
summer  was  particularly  active,  so  that  the  effect  of  indus- 
trial unemployment  did  not  fully  show  itself. 

As  regards  the  general  complaint  that  labor  is  less  ef- 
ficient and  demands  too  high  a  wage,  which  Germany  has  in 
common  at  this  time  with  all  industrial  countries,  H.  Gebauer, 
manager  of  a  weaving  concern  and  member  of  a  national  trade 
body,  writes  in  a  textile  magazine: 

Many  are  the  complaints  of  the  cost  of  living,  and  disinclination 
for  hard  work  is  generally  held  up  as  the  cause.  I  am  pretty  closely 
acquainted  with  manufacturers  in  the  textile  industry,  and  relying 
on  my  experience,  I  must  say  that  commercial  and  industrial  profits 
are  inordinately  high  ones  and,  therefore,  the  working  man,  not 
knowing  but  guessing  the  facts,  does  not  believe  the  tale  that  the 
war  has  left  us  a  nation  of  paupers.  I  consider  it  appropriate  for 
the  improvement  of  our  economic  situation  that  we  think  of  reducing 
the  price  of  our  goods  before  we  talk  about  reducing  the  price  of 
our  labor.  Only  when  usurous  profiteering  has  made  place  for 
honest,  solid  calculation,  will  conditions  be  stabilized  and  the  econo- 
mic peace  be  established  concerning  which  we  make  exalted  speeches 
without  doing  anything  to  realize  it. 

A  curious  psychological  trait  is  recorded  by  R.  Kuczynski, 
director  of  the  statistical  department  of  Schoeneberg,  Berlin. 
After  giving  facts  showing  that  the  minimum  cost  of  living 
for  a  married  couple  with  two  children  has  increased  from 
M.  1.500  in  1914  to  about  M.  19.300  in  May,  1920,  he 
says  it  is  a  common  experience  that  men  enjoying  incomes  run- 
ning into  five  figures  do  not  realize  that  they  live  much  worse 
than  formerly  and  often  consider  themselves  better  off  than 
they  were.     He  adds: 

This  self-deception,  working,  as  it  does,  for  contentment,  is  a 
blessing,  and  one  should  favor  it  if  it  had  any  chance  to  last.  But 
sooner  or  later  even  those  who  are  today  doing  comparatively  well 
must  recognize  how  badly  they  really  live  today,  i.  e.  how  little 
the  mark  is  worth.  The  faster  prices  rise,  the  sooner  this  moment 
will  come. 

If  the  movement  of  prices  depended  on  the  intensity  of  German 
production  and  the  balance  of  trade,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
face  the  future  of  Germany  with  dismay.  But  the  experience  of 
the  last  half  year  shows  us  that  this  is  not  the  case.  For  at  the 
very  time  when  the  production  rose  and  the  surplus  imports  fell  off, 
the  home  value  of  the  mark  dropped  from  20  pfennigs  to  18.  The 
decisive  factor  affecting  the  value  of  the  mark  is  the  position  of 
our  public  finance.  As  long  as  the  ordinary  public  revenues  cover 
only  an  insignificant  part  of  the  public  expenditures,  the  value  of 
the  mark  must  fall  and  the  cost  of  living  rise. 

Thus,  with  conditions  as  they  are,  reports  from  Germany — 
including  many  very  interesting  first-hand  accounts  by  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Relief  Administration  and  the  Friends 
Service  Committee — encourage  no  hope  of  a  rapid  stabilization 
of  its  life  and  industries.  Bread  wagons  are  still  conveyed 
through  the  streets  of  Berlin  by  soldiery;  people  who  live  on 
fixed  incomes  and  salaried  workers  are  in  sore  distress; 
organized  labor  is  in  a  rebellious  mood.  Such  relief  as  the 
two  American  agencies  have  been  able  to  give  suffering  child- 
hood has  only  touched  the  fringe  of  the  problem  of  child 
mortality  and  permanent  disease  from  malnutrition  and  in- 
anition. For  the  coming  winter,  there  is  neither  enough  fuel 
nor  enough  clothing,  and  certainly  not  enough  housing. 

AN  OXFORD  DON  ON  BRITISH  LABOR 

THE  temperate,  seasoned  judgment  of  a  political  scholar, 
a  fellow  of  Oxford  University  for  20  years  and  more, 
concerning  British  labor,  has  been  presented  to  Ameri- 
cans by  Ernest  Barker.  His  writings,  which  include  Political 
Theories  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Political  Thought  from 
Spencer  to  the  Present  Day,  and  books  on  the  political  prob- 
lems of  modern  England,  suggest  the  extent  of  Mr.  Barker's 
erudition.  He  has  given  a  series  of  lectures  at  Amherst, 
and  he  spoke  recently  at  the  New  School  of  Social  Research 
in  New  York  city  on  The  Problem  of  Labor  in  England. 

Both  Guild  Socialism  and  the  Whitley  Councils,  two  de- 
velopments which  have  been  eagerly  and  hopefully  followed 
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The  following  close-ups  form 
League  in  New  York,  as  filmed  by 

The  best  kind  of  censorship  is  selection, 
which  builds  up  the  things  which  are 
worth  while  to  the  final  exclusion  of  the 
worthless. 

Overacting  is  an  insult  to  an  audience. 
The  director  does  not  give  the  audience 
credit  for  ordinary  human  intelligence. 
His  struggle  to  make  the  thought  clear 
cheapens  the  effect  and  results  in  a  recoil 
from  those  he  most  desires  to  please. 


REELS    AND   REALITY 

the  main  conclusions    of   a   recent   conference 
Minnie  Hodgson,  executive  secretary: 

The  constant  portrayal  of  evil  popular- 
izes evil.  A  child  is  always  ready  to  do 
what  everybody  else  is  doing. 

A  thread  of  good  running  through  a 
story  is  not  sufficient.  The  texture  must 
be  all  good  if  the  effect  is  to  be  all  good. 

Vulgarity,  immodesty  and  situations 
generally  termed  "  slapstick  "  have  a  ten- 
dency to  lower  the  standard  of  taste  and 
to  weaken  the  moral  fibre. 


of   the   National   Motion    Picture 

Instruction  in  crime  educates  our 
young  people  to  become  clever  criminals. 

Lurid  posters  displayed  outside  a  movie 
house  brand  the  house  as  a  menace  to  the 
community  and  limit  the  audience.  The 
theater  is  an  eye  sore  to  the  very  pa- 
trons the  manager  seeks  to  attract.  The 
peculiar  thing  is  that  the  posters  often 
are  not  a  true  representation  of  the  pic- 
ture on  the  screen. 


by  many  American  observers,  are  regarded  in  a  disparaging 
light  by  Mr.  Barker.  Guild  Socialism  he  speaks  of  in  a 
spirit  of  friendly  indulgence.  He  says  it  is  essentially  an 
economic  religion  of  the  young.  It  emphasizes  human  energy 
as  a  controlling  force,  hence  it  appeals  to  the  young,  because 
they  are  strong.  It  appeals  especially  to  young  intellectuals, 
because  it  promises  the  fulfillment  of  certain  historic  and 
philosophic  ideals.  There  is  a  glamour  of  romance  attached 
to  it,  and  as  an  ideal  it  has  its  value.  But  it  is  not  a  practical 
proposition.  English  trade  unions  are  not  sufficiently  devel- 
oped along  industrial  lines  to  function  as  guilds.  The  great 
mass  of  them  are  still  of  the  conservative  craft  type.  Such 
industrial  federations  as  have  been  formed  are  weak  in  struc- 
ture. Another  difficulty  which  Guild  Socialism  would  in- 
volve would  be  the  sectional,  decentralized  operation  of  enter- 
prises which  in  the  modern  community  are  essentially 
interdependent  and  interlaced.  The  most  important  nationali- 
zation scheme  yet  launched  by  labor  leaders,  that  for  the 
mines,  is  not  along  guild  lines.  A  trinity  of  management  is 
proposed — government  workers,  consumers,  whereas  Guild 
Socialism  leaves  out  the  consumers. 

In  the  Whitley  Councils,  according  to  Mr.  Barker,  there 
is  an  attempt  by  the  state  to  put  all  the  burden  of  industrial 
problems  upon  the  industries  themselves.  One  of  the  defects 
of  the  system  is  that  no  correlation  or  centralization  of  indus- 
tries is  attempted.  Another  is  that  cooperation  of  capital  and 
labor  is  called  for  not  only  in  the  field  of  conciliation  but  as 
regards  problems  of  production.  Such  a  cooperation  of  the 
contending  parties  Mr.  Barker  characterizes  as  "  dubious." 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Whitley  system  to  prevent  workers 
and  employers  from  combining  to  raise  wages  and  profits  at 
the  expense  of  other  industries.  Further,  the  weakness  of 
the  Whitley  Councils  is  already  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  great  basic  industries  have  accepted  them. 
The  state  has  not  been  successful  in  devolving  its  labor  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  Barker  sees  in  the  recommendations  of  last  year's  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  the  most  valuable  suggestions 
that  have  been  presented.  These  suggestions  included  the 
legal  48-hour  week,  minimum  wages  fixed  by  parliament  and 
varying  with  each  industry,  and  governmental  boards  of  con- 
ciliation. The  most  important  feature  of  the  scheme  is  a 
permanent  national  industrial  council,  whose  members  would 
be  elected  by  organized  employers  and  organized  labor,  and 
which  would  act  as  a  board  of  appeals  for  conciliation  cases 
and  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  cabinet  and  Parliament.  Such 
an  industrial  conference  would  constitute  a  third  house,  an 
industrial  parliament.  Through  it  might  come  what  Mr. 
Barker  calls  the  parliamentization  of  the  struggle  between 
capital  and  labor.  Just  as  the  civil  wars  eventuated  in  a 
party  struggle  in  Parliament,  so  the  labor  war  may  eventuate 
in  a  party  struggle  in  an  industrial  parliament.  In  this  con- 
nection Mr.  Barker  mentioned  the  Labor  Party  as  a  very 
useful  link  between  the  national  industrial  conference  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  he  stated  with  complacency  the  fact 
that  the  Labor  Party  is  not  purely  a  trade  union  party,  but 
that  non-manual  workers,  including  many  of  his  own  students, 
are  joining  it  in  increasing  numbers. 


Profit-Sharing  in  France 

AMERICA  is  beginning  to  understand  the  situation 
created  in  France  by  the  war.  What  with  the  sys- 
tematic destruction  of  plants,  machinery  and  stocks 
perpetrated  by  the  Germans,  what  with  the  depre- 
ciation of  our  exchange  compelling  us  to  pay  three  times  the 
value  of  the  raw  materials  that  we  were  obliged  to  buy  of 
foreign  producers,  what  with  the  immoderate  demands  of 
labor  and  the  revolutionary  wave  that  for  a  few  months  swept 
the  country,  reconstruction  seemed  to  be  at  a  standstill.  It 
was  proceeding,  nevertheless,  at  a  slow  pace,  thanks  to  the 
energy  and  perseverance  of  the  manufacturers,  and  thanks  to 
the  loyalty  of  the  saner  element  of  labor.  Today  the  first 
results  are  becoming  apparent.  Eighty  per  cent  of  our  metal 
works  in  the  North  and  in  the  East  are  running  again,  even 
in  spite  of  Germany's  failure  so  far  to  fulfill  the  obligations 
of  the  treaty.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  fields  in  the  devas- 
tated regions  are  again  in  cultivation.  Along  with  this  re- 
sumed activity,  reforms  are  on  the  way  in  the  industrial 
world  which  will  establish  better  relations  between  capital 
and  labor  and  introduce  that  larger  justice  which  the  uni- 
versal conscience  requires,  after  the  cooperation  of  all  classes 
in  the  war.  The  reform  which  attracts  most  attention  and 
seems  readiest  for  application  is  the  wide  introduction  of 
profit-sharing  into  industrial  plants. 

Profit-sharing  is  of  French  origin.  The  theory  of  Charles 
Robert  and  the  practice  of  Leclaire  created  it.  Godin,  at 
Guise,  as  the  disciple  of  Fourier,  carried  profit-sharing  and 
the  association  of  the  employes  with  the  management  further 
than  Robert  Owen  had  done  at  New  Lanark.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first  quarter  of 
the  twentieth  profit-sharing  has  been  put  into  force  to  a  wider 
extent,  but  not  as  a  general  measure  or  a  recognized  con- 
stituent of  industrial  justice.  To  bring  about  a  country-wide 
application  of  the  institution,  a  change  of  mind  among  the 
employers  and  a  greater  pressure  on  the  part  of  labor  had 
to  make  themselves  felt.  This  was  the  outcome  of  the  war. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  trade  unions  at  large  have  rallied 
to  the  idea;  they  profess  that  nothing  short  of  the  expropria- 
tion of  capital  and  the  abolition  of  the  wage  system  will  sat- 
isfy them.  But  employers  have  come  to  look  on  profit- 
sharing  as  a  means  to  assuage  the  labor  unrest  and  introduce 
ojne  of  those  transition  measures  that  may,  in  the  long  run, 
bring  about  greater  welfare  and  more  peaceful  feelings. 
French  workmen,  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  revolu- 
tionism of  the  extremists,  are  realistic  and  sensible  enough  to 
be  satisfied  with  an  appreciable  melioration  of  their  lot,  and  . 
not  to  risk  the  downfall  of  the  whole  social  fabric  by  over- 
turning everything. 

The  question  now  is  whether  profit-sharing  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  law  as  a  universal  obligation  upon  employers,  ac- 
cording to  the  traditions  of  centralized  government  in  France, 
or  whether  the  movement  for  reform  is  strong  enough  among 
employers  to  achieve  a  widespread  and  prompt  rally  to  the 
practice  of  profit-sharing  by  private  initiative. 

Legal  reform  has  its  drawbacks.     The  recent  vote  on  the 
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eight-hour  law,  without  proper  provision  for  a  period  of 
transition  or  for  the  various  requirements  of  the  various  in- 
dustries, is  an  example  of  what  trouble  may  be  caused  by 
legislation  with  its  uniform  and  mechanical  character.  Yet 
a  law,  when  based  on  sufficient  study  and  not  too  drastic, 
has  the  great  advantage  of  precipitating  a  movement  that 
otherwise  might  not  be  realized,  to  any  great  extent,  for  de- 
cades. The  main  thing  is  that  the  measure,  in  its  economic 
and  moral  aspect,  should  be  ripe  for  application. 

A  good  sign  is  that  both  parliament  and  the  employers  are 
discussing  the  problem,  preparing  modes  of  realizing  the  prin- 
ciple of  profit-sharing,  making  experiments  and  canying  on 
an  active  propaganda.  The  radical  members  of  the  House 
of  Deputies  may  be  too  impatient  and  too  sweeping  in  their 
desire  of  doing  justice  to  labor.  But,  even  among  them,  de- 
vices are  sought  to  equalize  charges  and  advantages  by  com- 
pensation, industries  being  considered  not  individually  but 
regionally.  The  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  though  gen- 
erally adverse  to  any  collective  legislation,  are  forming  re- 
gional groups  to  discuss  compensation,  and  national  associa- 
tions to  carry  on  investigations  and  even  make  experiments  at 
the  expense  of  a  joint  fund. 

It  is  likely  that  in  due  time,  the  French,  with  their  clear 
minds  and  their  democratic  sense  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
will  have  interesting  novelties  to  record  and  to  show  in  the 
treatment  of  this  problem. 

University  of  Paris.  Charles  Cestre. 

Sunk  Without  Trace 

THE  doom  of  the  National  Adjustment  Commis- 
sion has  been  pronounced.  On  September  30  this 
interesting  agency  for  industrial  arbitration  is 
scheduled  to  breathe  its  last.  The  United  States 
Shipping  Board  has  decided  that  it  no  longer  needs  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Adjustment  Commission  in  preserving  peace  along 
the  waterfront.  The  commission  in  consequence  is  apparently 
destined  to  take  its  place  in  the  historical  hall  which  may  be 
dedicated  to  extinct  branches  of  government. 

The  National  Adjustment  Commission  filled  an  important 
place  in  the  civilian  mobilization  of  the  nation's  energies.  It 
is  difficult,  now  that  the  tenseness  of  the  great  struggle  has 
passed,  to  recall  vividly  the  necessities  of  three  years  ago. 
But  during  August,  191 7,  the'  reality  was  clear  enough. 
Then  was  it  understood  that  upon  the  loading  and  discharge 
of  ships  in  American  ports  depended  the  effectiveness  of  our 
prosecution  of  the  war.  For  the  waterfront  was  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  through  which  all  the  fighting  power  of  the 
United  States — men  and  material — must  pass.  Unless  ships 
did  their  assigned  work,  victory  could  not  come.  If  strong 
men  along  the  coast  did  not  exert  their  full  energies  in  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  ships,  American  might  could  never 
make  itself  felt  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  Knowing  this 
full  well,  various  branches  of  the  federal  government  united 
with  associations  of  shipowners  and  with  labor  organizations 
in  establishing  the  National  Adjustment  Commission.  This 
body  had  the  duty  of  fixing  wages  and  other  conditions  of 
work  affecting  longshoremen. 

Professor  William  Z.  Ripley  of  Harvard  University  has 
been  chairman  of  the  commission  and  B.  M.  Squires, 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  its  secretary.  The 
War  Department  has  been  represented  by  an  advisory  member 
Brigadier  General  Frank  T.  Hines  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  by  George  Uhler.  Private  shipping  interests  have 
had  six  members  representing  the  North  and  South  Atlantic 
and  the  Gulf  Divisions  and  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association  has  had  a  similar  number.  In  the  issue  of  the 
Survey  for  August  2,  Mr.  Squires  gave  the  most  comprehen- 


sive description  of  the  accomplishments    of    the    commission 
which  has  been  published. 

The  task  assigned  was  well  performed.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  war  no  single  strike  of  longshore- 
men occurred.  Ships  were  loaded  and  unloaded.  The  way 
in  which  men  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts,  on  the  Gulf 
Coast  and  on  the  Great  Lakes,  toiled  during  those  strenuous 
years  has  never  been  adequately  told.  It  was  a  story  known 
by  few.  The  secrecy  which  inevitably  hides  war  operations 
screened  from  view  the  heavy  labors  of  the  men  on  the  docks. 
Physical  exertion  of  the  most  arduous  kind  was  theirs.  Long 
hours,  day  and  night,  they  served.  Rough  men  and  poor  they 
are  reputed  to  be.  Few  of  the  good  things  of  life  are  theirs. 
Their  stake  in  the  comforts  of  civilization  has  historically 
been  small.  But  as  did  every  other  class  of  worker,  they 
responded  to  the  emergency.  They  did  what  was  needed. 
The  National  Adjustment  Commission  interpreted  the  war 
to  them.  It  was  for  them  the  physical  embodiment  of  the 
government.  Accordingly,  in  the  achievement,  the  very  great 
achievement  of  moving  all  of  the  materials  of  war  contributed 
by  the  United  States,  the  National  Adjustment  Commission 
shares  the  honor  with  the  longshoremen  and  transport  enter- 
prises. For  the  commission  contrived  the  conditions  under 
which  the  performance  of  the  dockers  became  possible. 

Yet  it  is  not  a  mere  appreciation  of  past  services  which  in- 
spires regret  at  the  announced  ending  of  the  National  Adjust- 
ment Commission.  If  the  commission  had  been  solely  a  war 
agency,  it  might  well  have  been  demobilized.  Actually,  how- 
ever, it  had  been  transformed  into  a  normal  peace  time  or- 
ganization, an  organization  of  the  type  now  especially  useful 
in  serving  the  industrial  purposes  of  the  nation.  So  useful 
did  the  commission  in  fact  prove  itself  to  be  that  on  Sep- 
tember 23  last,  it  was  by  agreement  reorganized  on  what 
then  seemed  to  be  a  permanent  peace  basis.  Thereby  it 
became  the  only  one  of  the  war  labor  boards  which  survived 
the  time  of  reconstruction.  To  this  new  agreement,  the  pri- 
vate shipping  interests,  including  the  foreign  lines,  the  long- 
shoremen's union,  and  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
were  parties.  The  purpose  of  continuing  the  work  was  to 
maintain  an  agency  for  the  adjustment  of  labor  issues  and 
for  the  promotion  of  efficiency  and  harmony  in«the  longshore 
industry.  The  adjustment  commission  had  proved  itself  com- 
petent to  arrange  conditions  under  which  ship  owners  and 
their  longshore  employes  and  the  government  could  cooperate 
satisfactorily.  It  had  naturally  therefore  the  promise  of  long 
utility.  Moreover,  it  had,  apparently,  the  friendship  of  all 
the  cooperating  agencies.  That  fact  renders  its  announced 
abolition  at  this  time  difficult  to  understand. 

An  important  issue  is  involved.  That  issue  is  none  other 
than  the  principle  of  industrial  arbitration.  In  making  pub- 
lic its  determination  to  do  away  with  the  National  Adjust- 
ment Commission,  the  Shipping  Board  indicated  that  it  would 
deal  directly  with  the  unions.  'The  longshoremen  have  ex- 
pressed an  intention  of  seeking  an  increase  in  pay  when  their 
present  agreement  terminates  in  the  fall.  The  Shipping 
Board,  however,  has  let  its  opposition  to  any  further  rise  in 
wages  be  known.  Here  at  hand  is  a  potential  controversy 
of  first  importance.  It  is  possible  of  course  that  it  may  be 
settled  directly  by  the  ship  owners,  the  Shipping  Board  and 
the  International  Longshoremen's  Association.  It  is  on  the 
other  hand  more  than  possible  that  an  impasse  will  be  reached. 
That  was  the  event  in  the  development  of  the  controversies 
between  the  bituminous  coal  miners  and  the  operators,  be- 
tween the  railroads  and  their  employes  and  finally  between 
the  anthracite  miners  and  the  operators.     In  the  case  of  the 
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miners,  President  Wilson  found  it  necessary  to  appoint  two 
special  adjustment  commissions.  Before  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission  was  appointed,  however,  one  of  the  most  costly 
strikes  in  the  experience  of  this  country  was'  undergone.  The 
railroad  strike  was  probably  precipitated  because  no  public 
agency  existed  competent  to  arbitrate  the  men's  demands. 
When  Congress  finally  passed  the  Transportation  Act  which 
provided  for  the  United  States  Railway  Labor  Board,  the 
possibility  of  a  peaceful  settlement  was  at  hand  but  the  delay 
had  been  so  great  that  another  tremendously  wasteful  strike 
was  in  progress.  With  these  two  cases  so  fresh  in  memory 
and  with  a  longshoremen's  controversy  plainly  in  the  offing, 
the  ending  of  the  National  Adjustment  Commission  becomes 
even  more  a  matter  of  regret.  The  economy  of  setting  up 
adjustment  commissions  after  strikes  are  under  way  is  not 
obvious  when  foresight  is  possible. 

But  that  has  been  our  history  since  the  armistice.     During 
the  war  for  the  first  time  industrial  relations    were    intelli- 
gently controlled  in  the  United  States.     The  National  War 
Labor  Board,  the  so-called    Taft-Walsh    board,    came   into 
existence  and  flourished.     It  was  in   fact  a  high    court    of 
industry.     Nobody  can  justly  accuse  former  President  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft  of  being  a  radical,  or  a  blind  friend  of 
trade-unionism,  and  still  it  was  in  no  small  way  due  to  Mr. 
Taft's  work  that  the  War  Labor  Board  succeeded  while  it 
was  allowed  to  live.     With  the  memory  of  the  grave  contro- 
versies which   it  settled  amicably,  it  is  not  risking  too  much 
to  hazard  the  guess  that  the  steel  strike  would  not  have  oc- 
curred had  the  War  Labor  Board  been  continued.     It  w^s 
always  a  voluntary  body.     It  existed  by  the  suffrages  of  rep- 
resentative bodies  of  employers  and  of  workers.     But  it  ful- 
filled the  great  national  purpose  of  asserting  the  public  in- 
terest in  industrial  justice  and  in  industrial  peace.     Perhaps 
it  was  because  the  intense  concentration  on  high  international 
ideals  during  the  war  demanded  a  relapse  into  captiousness 
so  that  the  human  average  of  a  not  too  saintly  virtue  might 
be  maintained,   and  perhaps  it  was  for  other  and  economic 
reasons,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  true  that  during  the  last  months 
of  the  life  of  the  Taft-Walsh  board  few  American  leaders 
cared  effectually  about  continuing  industrial  peace.     Conse- 
quently the  National  War  Labor  Board  was  allowed  to  lapse. 
The  course  of  events  was  similar  with  nearly  every  other 
governmental   agency   for   the   promotion   of   industrial   coop- 
eration.     The   Shipbuilding   Labor  Adjustment    Board    per- 
formed valiant  service   in   determining  the  conditions   under 
which  the  men  engaged  at  building  ships  should  work.     With 
the  end  of  the  ship  building  program,  the  urgent  need  for 
that  board  was  lessened.     Nevertheless,  it  was  an  organiza- 
tion which  had  accumulated  valuable  experience   and   which 
had  tested  out  methods  of  arbitration^     The    nation    might 
well  have  made  use  of  what  this  "  Macy  "  board  had  learned. 
Altogether  it  has  been  reckoned  that  there  were  eighteen 
government  boards  for  labor  arbitration  and  adjustment.    Not 
a  vestige  of  them  remains  except  the   National  Adjustment 
Commission  whose  end  has  been  set  for  September  30.     Prac- 
tically  every   bit   of   conscious   control   over   industrial   issues 
has  been  let  go.     The  last  act  of  the  Shipping  Board  merely 
continues  a  process  which  has  been  going  on  since  the  arm- 
istice.    In  throwing  away  the  machinery  for  arbitration,  Ad- 
miral W.   S.   Benson,  chairman    of  the    Shipping    Board,   is 
undeniably  following  precedent. 

But  the  action  of  the  Shipping  Board  may  well  prove  to 
have  been  belated.  For  while  it  was  true  that  during  the 
months  immediately  after  the  armistice  public  opinion  was 
tired  of  governmental  commissions,  even  for  the  promotion  of 
industrial  peace,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  same  mood  is 


now  dominant.  Thus,  for  example,  with  the  ending  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  Congress  abolished  the  labor  ad- 
justment machinery  which  had  been  developed  on  the  rail- 
roads. Nevertheless  in  the  Transportation  Act,  the  same 
Congress  attempted  to  lay  the  basis  for  a  system  of  labor 
adjustment  which  would  parallel  closely  the  wartime  organi- 
zation fostered  by  William  G.  McAdoo  and  Walker  D. 
Hines.  Congress  and  the  country  well  knew  that  peace  on 
the  transportation  systems  was  essential  to  the  national  well 
being.  Equally  clearly  was  it  known  that  industrial  peace 
can  most  surely  be  attained  when  expert  adjustment  agencies 
are  ready  to  care  for  whatever  controversies  arise.  Not  only 
has  this  change  been  manifested  in  the  railroad  field,  but  also 
a  fresh  desire  to  stimulate  industrial  arbitration  has  been 
exhibited  generally.  The  clearest  indication  of  this  was  in 
the  report  of  the  President's  Second  Industrial  Conference. 

That  conference,  composed  chiefly  of  men  generally  es- 
teemed to  be  highly  conservative,  brought  out  a  genuinely 
constructive  report.  They  asked  for  the  organization  of 
industrial  relations  and  for  the  establishment  particularly  of 
a  national  system  of  arbitration  covering  the  principal  indus- 
tries of  the  country.  The  scheme  of  arbitration  proposed 
by  the  President's  Industrial  Conference  is  quite  similar  to 
the  plan  on  which  the  National  Adjustment  Commission  has 
operated.  An  impartial  chairman  is  provided.  Equal  num- 
bers of  representatives  of  the  employers  and  employes  are  on 
the  board.  The  President's  Industrial  Conference,  in  fact, 
studied  very  carefully  the  experience  of  the  labor  adjustment 
agencies.  On  the  groundwork  of  their  experience  much  of 
its  own  suggestion  was  built.  Unavoidably,  some  Congress 
will,  in  the  near  future,  consider  seriously  the  setting  up  of 
such  a  system  of  arbitration.  Both  the  political  parties  have 
expressed,  in  very  general  terms  it  is  true,  their  purpose  of 
doing  this.  It  is  a  poor  time  for  an  important  governmental 
branch  to  take  a  stand  against  industrial  arbitration. 

The  action  of  the  Shipping  Board  is  curious,  further, 
because  of  the  interest  of  the  union  and  of  a  majority  of  the 
private  shipping  interests  in  maintaining  the  National  Adjust- 
ment Commission.  A  conference  to  consider  the  question 
was  held  in  Washington  during  July.  At  that  conference 
a  very  large  majority  of  ship  owners  took  a  stand  in  favor 
of  the  continuance  of  the  Adjustment  Commission.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  also  advocated  the  continuance  of  the 
commission.  The  International  Longshoremen's  Association 
wanted  to  see  it  go  on.  The  Shipping  Board  chiefly  op- 
posed it. 

The  Shipping  Board's  action  was  taken,  moreover,  when 
only  two  of  the  seven  members  of  the  Board  were  in  office. 
There  are  five  vacancies  on  the  board  at  the  present  time. 
Admiral  Benson  and  one  other  member,  John  A.  Donald,  are 
responsible  for  the  proposed  destruction  of  an  organization 
which  the  Shipping  Board,  when  the  membership  was  com- 
plete, voted  to  make  permanent.  Five  vacancies,  more  than  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  board,  are  to  be  filled. 

The  reason  for  the  opposition  of  that  body  can  possibly 
be  guessed  by  anyone  familiar  with  the  natural  history  of 
governmental  bureaus.  It  will  certainly  be  a  great  misfor- 
tune if  the  abolition  of  the  National  Adjustment  Commis- 
sion should  eventuate  in  a  prolonged  controversy  between  the 
longshoremen  and  the  shipping  interests  next  fall.  An  agency 
which  has  proved  its  ability  to  foster  arbitration  in  an  indus- 
try so  essential  to  national  prosperity  should  not  be  lightly 
dismissed.  The  Shipping  Board  will  have  to  defend  its  pres- 
ent action  if  trouble  breaks  out  on  the  water  front  when 
existing  agreements  expire.  Unpreparedness  is  not  a  popular 
policy.  William  L.  Chexery. 
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THE   CHILDREN    OF   VIENNA 

By  MAX   WINTER 

VICE-BUBGOMASTEB 


NEARLY  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  globe 
are  engaged  in  rescuing  the  children  of  Vienna 
from  the  distress  and  dangers  into  which  six 
years  of  starvation  have  plunged  them.  Certainly 
there  is  no  country  in  which  there  are  not,  at  least, 
individuals  whose  sympathy  is  aroused  and  who  en- 
deavor in  some  way  to  send  help.  Through  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  that  wonderful  organization  which 
all  Vienna  today  reverences,  England  and  America 
provide  for  children  up  to  six  years  of  age.  The 
United  States  feeds,  through  its  relief  societies,  the 
Viennese  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  four- 
teen. One  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  children 
are  at  present  included  in  the  circle  of  American  char- 
ity, a  gigantic  work  which,  no  doubt,  will  greatly  help 
in  the  revivifying  of  our  youth. 

In  order  to  help  ourselves  we  need  the  spirit  of  in- 
dustry and,  fortunately,  Vienna  has  preserved  this 
spirit  in  spite  of  all  the  storms  which  have  shaken 
this  metropolis  on  the  Danube.  The  rolls  of  the  mu- 
nicipal office  for  the  care  of  children  show  particulars 
of  22,000  boys  and  girls  whose  health  is  in  extreme 
danger  and  who  cannot  be  cured  by  extra  rations, 
but  who  need  a  thorough  change  of  diet  and  "  feed- 
ing up,"  if  their  bodies  are  to  be  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist the  hardships  awaiting  them  in  the  future. 

The  municipal  office  sent  25,000  children  abroad 
between  October  1,  1919  and  March  15,  1920 — that 
is  half  of  the  children  entrusted  to  our  foreign  friends 
during  this  period.  From  these  figures  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  number  of  children  registered  in 
the  lists  of  the  numerous  committees  will  be  the  same 
as  that  in  the  registers  of  the  municipal  office.  We 
must  therefore  realize  the  fact  that,  although  fifty 
thousand  of  our  children  are,  or  were,  abroad,  there 
is  still  left  the  same  number  of  children  whose  health 
can  only  be  saved  by  several  months'  stay  in  a  foreign 
country,  for  we  are  unable  to  procure  in  our  own 
land  the  milk  and  fats  necessary  for  their  care. 

Within  a  year  there  will  be  one  hundred  thousand 
Viennese  children  in  foreign  countries.  In  realizing 
this  fact  we  obtain  glimpses  of  the  future  of  our  civili- 
zation, glimpses  which  make  our  hearts  beat  more 
highly. 

Recently  in  Italy,  on  the  Riviera,  in  the  small  fish- 
ermen's village  of  Spotorno,  I  found  a  magnificent 
building  erected  by  the  charitable  society  of  Santa 
Corona  at  Milano,  a  year  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  as  a  convalescent  home  for  the  enfeebled 
children  of  the  proletarians.  When  the  war  came  it 
was  used  for  wounded  soldiers.  The  two  large  flat 
roofs  of  the  Ospicio  Merello  were  painted  over  with 
gigantic  red  crosses  in  order  to  protect  the  house  from 
air-raids.  At  present  it  is  sheltering — glorious  change 
of  times — 150  Viennese  children,  40  Milano  war  or- 
phans and  30  children  from  the  destroyed  villages  on 
the  Piave  river. 

Just  before  the  collapse  of  the  Central  Powers  the 
last  battles  on  Italian  soil  were  fought  on  the  banks 
of  the  Piave.  From  the  villages  destroyed  by  the 
Austrian  bombshells  the  children  of  the  fugitives  were 
sent  to  the  Riviera  and  to  Spotorno  to  find  food  and 


shelter  in  that  beautiful  place  blessed  by  eternal  sun- 
shine. Mr.  Oldara,  mayor  of  Milano,  was  my  guide 
when  I  visited  that  home.  A  wonderful  surprise 
awaited  us.  When  we  entered  the  dining  hall,  a  lit- 
tle girl  who  had  lost  her  father  in  the  fight  against 
the  Austrians,  left  the  rows  of  the  children  and,  ap- 
proaching me,  recited  some  German  verses,  hard  for 
an  Italian  tongue  to  pronounce,  welcoming  me  to 
and  asking  me  to  bring  to  the  children  of  Vienna 
greetings  from  the  Italian  children.  She  presented  a 
gigantic  bouquet  of  the  choicest  blossoms  of  the  Ri- 
viera and  two  photos  showing  German  and  Italian 
children  as  playmates. 

Then  a  German  boy,  whose  father  had  been  killed 
by  an  Italian  bullet  on  the  Italian  front,  welcomed 
the  mayor  of  Milano  in  a  few  Italian  verses,  sol- 
emnly affirming  the  everlasting  love  of  the  Vienna 
children  for  the  sun-blessed  land  of  Italy  which  had 
become  their  happy  refuge.  It  was  a  moment  of 
edifying  solemnity,  further  enhanced,  if  that  were 
possible,  by  the  singing  of  the  children's  Wandering 
Song,  "  We  are  young,  the  world  is  open  to  us." 
This  was  rendered  by  a  choir  composed  of  all  the 
children  of  the  home,  first  in  the  Italian  translation, 
then  in  the  original  German.  This  was  a  real  feast 
of  fraternization  of  the  children,  without  the  word 
fraternization  having  been  used  at  all,  and  it  left 
behind  a  deep  impression,  not  only  with  the  adults, 
but  also,  and  above  all,  in  the  susceptible  souls  of  the 
little  ones.  Only  yesterday  murder  and  destruction, 
today  helpfulness  and  love.  Should  there  not  grow 
from  the  seeds  of  love  sown  at  Spotorno  a  new  har- 
vest, a  harvest  of  peace  which  will  be  known  all  the 
world  over? 

This  was  the  great  hope  of  the  present  leaders  of 
the  Viennese  Commonwealth,  that  the  children  in 
going  to  foreign  countries,  would  escape  not  only  the 
danger  to  their  physical  well-being,  but  also  the  moral 
dangers  which  threaten  the  whole  world.  If  one 
hundred  thousand  children  recover  their  health  in 
foreign  countries,  one  hundred  thousand  children  will 
in  future  be  apostles  for  a  policy  of  the  reconciliation 
of  the  nations. 

Who,  today,  can  estimate  the  effect  of  this  hospital- 
ity on  the  civilization  of  the  world? 

Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  helpful  Denmark  have  received  our  children  just 
as  readily  as  did  Italian  and  French  western  Switzer- 
land, and  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  first 
small  transportation  of  children  to  France.  I  am  sure 
that  our  great  hopes  for  the  benefit  of  civilization  will 
be  realized  a  few  months  hence.  Five  hundred  chil- 
dren also  have  been  sent  to  England  and  will  learn 
that  English  fathers  and  mothers  are  just  as  good  as 
the  home  folk  and  the  fathers  and  mothers  will  recog- 
nize that  our  Vienna  children  are  just  as  good  and 
dear  as  their  own.  Should  not  the  mutual  acquaint- 
ance and  the  understanding  attained  in  this  way  in 
so  many  thousand  cases,  be  a  bridge  between  nation 
and  nation?  Should  not  the  seeds  sown  yield  an  ever- 
lasting crop? 
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HE  Better  America  Federation  of  California,  form- 
erly the  Commercial  Federation  of  California, 
is  according  to  its  constitution  a  non-partisan  organ- 
ization with  the  following  purposes: 

To  "draw  together"  and  "federate  the  political  activities"  of 
"  all  citizens  and  organizations  interested  in  the  commercial,  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  welfare  of  the  nation  and  state,"  and  to  act 
as  the  medium  for  propaganda  "  relative  to  matters  which  demand 
legislation  and  proper  consideration." 

To  put  "  men  of  experience  and  integrity  "  into  public  office,  "  to 
the  end  that  important  economic  problems  may  be  handled  in  s 
manner  just  to  every  vital  interest." 

"To  fight  radicalism  in  all  of  its  manifestations"  and  "to  counter- 
act the  deadly  virus  of  Bolshevism,  Syndicalism,  I.  W.  W.ism,  So- 
cialism and  other  incendiary  teachings." 

"  To  encourage  and  teach  true  Americanism." 

To  organize  a  national  campaign,  "  not  confining  our  organization 
to  state  issues  solely." 

The  president  of  the  organization  is  Harry  M.  Haldeman, 
president  of  the  Pacific  Pipe  Supply  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Mr. 
Haldeman  is  a  real  leader  among  business  men.  During  the 
war  he  headed  many  fund  drives  and  attained  much 
prominence.  The  Better  America  Federation  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Commercial  Federation  of  California.  Under 
this  name  it  waged  the  fight  against  health  insurance  two 
years  ago.  In  chamber  of  commerce  circles,  it  became  known 
as  the  "  open  shop  "  faction,  and  some  chambers  of  commerce 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  This  organization 
began  to  loom  into  prominence  last  fall.  On  New  Year's 
day  it  took  over  the  entire  tenth  floor  of  the  Corporation 
Building,  where  it  employs  a  large  staff.  The  name  was 
changed  to  the  Better  America  Federation  on  May  5.  Its 
present  fund  drive  is  state-wide. 

The  federation  issues  to  its  members  a  weekly  mimeographed 
letter.  In  the  letter  of  March  30,  under  the  headings, 
Working  Through  Women  and  the  Churches  and  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  Studying  Collective  Bargaining  and  Trade  Unions  for 
Women  and  in  the  letter  of  April  20,  under  the  heading, 
Radicalism  and  the  Churches,  appeared  the  following  excerpts 
and  criticisms  of  a  folder  sent  out  by  the  Research  Section  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A. : 

In  relation  to  collective  bargaining  the  [Y.  W.  C.  A.]  folder  con- 
tains this  statement: 

"  Employers   have   found   that  they  cannot   meet   their   problems 
unless  they  organize  in  great  trade  associations.     Needless  to  say, 
the  individual  worker  can  hot  deal  with  such  a  complicated  organ- 
ization, so  workers,   too,  have  organized,   in  order  to  establish  a 
working  relationship  with  other  organized  groups.     The  need  for 
organization   has  been   especially  apparent  in   the  case  of  women 
workers;   they  need  the  education  that  is  bound  up  in  organiza- 
tion.     ...      It  is   a   lamentable   fact   that  women,   because   they 
accept  industrial   conditions   including  low   wages,   actually   lower 
wages  and,  therefore,  living  standards  for  both  men  and  women." 
While   there   is   nothing  objectionable   in   the   statement,   it  reflects 
a  tendency  to  urge  women  to  join  for  their  own  protection,  organiza- 
tions having  a  working  organization  with  other  organized   groups. 
That  reads  very  much  like  advising  them  all  to  join  labor  unions 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  employers  to  see  that  the  women  in  their  em- 
ploy are  so  treated  in  relation  to  wages  and  working  conditions 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  become  members  of  unions 
to  better  their  condition.  It  is  the  further  duty  of  members  of  the 
federation  to  see  that  the  federation  idea  is  placed  before  all  women 
workers,  and  espcially  before  the  industrial  groups  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 


The  radicals  will  try  to  capture  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. — they  would  not 
hesitate  to  try  to  seduce  an  angel  itself  in  the  interest  of  their 
propaganda — and  the  federation  membership  must  see  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  duly  enlightened  in  the  real  issue  in- 
volved in  questions  affecting  women  workers. 

This  attack  was  aimed  at  the  Los  Angeles  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Its 
authors  possibly  did  not  sufficiently  consider  that  it  was,  in 
fact,  not  only  an  attack  on  the  national  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  but  also 
on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  on  the  leading  national  organization 
of  protestant  churches. 

At  the  national  convention  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  held  in 
Cleveland  in  April,  one  of  the  three  major  issues  before  the 
delegates  was  the  adoption  of  a  social  and  industrial  program. 
Several  weeks  before  the  convention,  the  national  board  sent 
out  voluminous  literature  of  a  stimulative  rather  than  a  propa- 
gandist nature.  This  included  the  pamphlet  comparing  the 
social  creeds  of  various  religious  organizations. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  group  meetings  discussed 
an  industrial  program.  Most  of  these  were  small  meetings  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  girls;  the  largest  was  an  evening  meeting 
attended  by  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  girls.  It  is  estimated 
that  not  more  than  two  hundred  girls  out  of  the  total  member- 
ship of  six  thousand  took  any  active  share  in  the  discussion. 

The  five  delegates  went  to  Cleveland  absolutely  unin- 
structed.  Of  the  five,  three  favored  the  so-called  Social  Creed 
of  the  Churches,  and  two  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  the 
program  outlined  by  the  research  section  of  the  industrial  com- 
mittee of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  study  and  discussion  prior  to 
the  April  convention.  At  the  convention,  this  alternative 
proposal  was  not  discussed.  The  Social  Creed  of  the  Churches 
was  adopted  without  a  negative  vote  after  at  least  a  day  and 
a  half  of  consideration. 

This  social  creed  originated  in  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  (18,000,000  Protestants)  in  1908,  and  was  reaf- 
firmed in  1912,  19 1 6  and  191 9.  Its  clause  upon  collective 
bargaining  is  general  in  terms,  at  least  as  regards  any  alleged 
endorsement  of  trade-unionism.  It  was  adopted  as  the  indus- 
trial program  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in 
1919.  It  is  paralleled,  in  substance,  by  the  Pastoral  Message 
of  the  Board  of  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
1919;  by  the  pronouncement  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, 1919;  and  by  the  National  Catholic  Council  of  Bishops, 
— the  so-called  Bishops'  Program.  It  also  has  apparently  the 
same  purport  as  the  recommendation  of  the  President's  Second 
Industrial  Conference,  which  declared :  "  The  conference  is 
in  favor  of  the  policy  of  collective  bargaining.  It  sees  in  a 
frank  acceptance  of  this  principle  the  most  helpful  approach 
to  industrial  peace."  In  attacking  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  program, 
the  Better  America  Federation  is  thus  attacking  the  programs 
of  these  other  bodies. 

On  May  7,  1920,  as  an  extra  letter  not  in  the  regular 
series,  the  Better  America  Federation  reproduced  Weekly 
Letter  No.  118  of  the  National  Founders'  Association,  dated 
April  29.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  letter,  on  Better  Amer- 
ica letterhead,  signed  by  Haldeman,  setting  forth  that  the  en- 
closure   "  contains    information    of    very    great    value  "    and 
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"  should  be  widely  distributed."  The  National  Founders'  As- 
sociation letter  contained  an  attack  upon  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  which  is  best  quoted: 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  the  latest  of  certain 
religious,  social  and  fraternal  bodies  to  undertake  to  settle  grave 
industrial  questions  by  the  fiat  of  a  conference,  and  the  statement  of 
amateurs  who  either  know  nothing  about  the  subject,  or  who  have 
received  their  information  from  one  side  only.  During  its  recent 
convention  at  Cleveland,  this  association  went  on  record  as  endors- 
ing the  eight-hour  day  and  collective  bargaining.  Those  who  were 
interested  in  the  resolution  did  not  undertake  to  consult  with  em- 
ployers or  business  men,  but  apparently  adopted  a  self-evident 
unionist  program.  This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  appealing  to 
business  men  and  employers  in  its  campaign  for  funds.  However, 
influential  members  of  the  association  repudiated  the  carefully  pre- 
pared snap  judgment — if  that  statement  is  not  mixed  metaphor — 
and  left  the  convention.  There  are  few  organizations  in  the  world 
which  are  doing  so  much  good  as  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  and  its  work  is  comparable  only  with  that  of  its  big 
brother  association,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  is  astounding,  therefore,  that 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  should  have  undertaken  to  put  through  an  endorse- 
ment of  a  program  which  has  the  earmarks  of  unionism;  and 
especially  to  endorse  collective  bargaining  when  we  are  confronted 
daily  with  the  record  of  broken  agreements  entered  into  by  unions, 
and  when  we  see  the  greatest  unions  in  the  country,  the  Four  Brother- 
hoods, unable  to  control  their  members  and  therefore  unable  to  keep 
agreements  into  which  they  themselves  have  entered.  When  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  attempt  to  solve  by  resolution 
the  industrial  problems  of  the  day,  they  should  first  determine  the 
facts,  and  not  permit  themselves  to  be  led  into  a  position  which  is 
untenable,  uneconomic  and,  from  a  purely  association  standpoint, 
extremely  unwise. 

On  the  same  date,  also  on  letterhead  of  the  Better  America 
Federation  and  over  the  signature  of  H.  M.  Haldeman,  presi- 
dent, a  letter  suggesting  the  withdrawal  of  financial  support 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  sent  to  a  mailing  list 
of  about  one  hundred  people.    The  letter  follows: 

The  action  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  at  its 
recent  convention  at  Cleveland,  in  endorsing  collective  bargaining 
from  the  union  labor  standpoint  which  means  collective  bargaining 
with  representatives  of  organized  labor  only,  has  called  forth, 
throughout  the  country,  a  justly  deserved  rebuke  from  many  who, 
in  times  past,  have  been  among  its  most  generous  supporters. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  this  association  can  hope  to  retain 
the  moral  and  financial  support  of  its  sincere  well-wishers  when, 
without  calling  into  conference  representative  business  men  through- 
out the  country  to  consider  these  vital  questions,  it  jams  through  a 
program  which  has  all  the  earmarks  of  radical  unionism.  Business 
men  will  refuse  to  supply  ammunition  with  which  they  are  to  be  shot. 

Locally,  some  of  the  heretofore  staunchest  supporters  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  who  made  their  pledges  before  this 
action  was  taken  by  the  association,  have  since  asked  to  have  their 
names  stricken  from  its  list  of  prospective  givers. 

If  you  agree  with  us  that  this  action  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  ill- 
advised  and  if  you  have  occasion  to  communicate  with  the  local 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  we  ask  that  you  express,  in  plain  language,  your  dis- 
approval of  the  course  of  conduct  the  association  has  adopted. 

Sent  out  at  approximately  the  same  time  was  a  small  eight- 
page  pamphlet  entitled,  Proposed  Industrial  Program  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and  Federated  Asso- 
ciations, bearing  the  imprint  of  the  Better  America  Federation. 
This  pamphlet  leads  off  with  an  editorial  reprinted  from  "  In- 
dustry," referring  to  "  certain  religious,  social  and  fraternal 
organizations;"  then  follows  an  article  devoted  to  arguments 
against  the  program  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  Post  Office 
Clerks;  after  which  is  an  editorial  on  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  also 
reprinted  from  "  Industry."  The  title  of  this  pamphlet  is 
dishonest,  as  the  "  proposed  industrial  program  "  given  is  not 
that  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  but  that  of  the  Post  Office  Clerks' 
Auxiliary,  which  is  not  a  "  federated  association "  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  nor  is  it  connected  with  it  in  any  way. 

The  Los  Angeles  Y.  W.  C.  A.  learned  of  Haldeman's 
action  when  it  received  letters  from  Haldeman  and  his  firm 
on  May  3  and  4,  withdrawing  their  financial  support.  Later, 
withdrawals  came  from  six  other  persons  or  firms  who  had 
subscribed.    Only  one  of  the  six  asked  whether  or  not  Halde- 


man's statements  were  true.  The  others  either  cancelled  their 
unpaid  pledges  for  1920,  or  (having  paid  already)  withdrew 
their  names  from  the  1921  list  of  subscribers.  One  of  these 
business  men  later  retracted  his  protest. 

On  May  13,  Susan  Barnwell,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Moses  and 
Ruth  Southwick,  representing  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  called  on  Mr. 
Haldeman  at  his  office.  They  informed  him  that  his  letter 
contained  three  distinct  misstatements  of  fact.  He  made  no 
particular  reply,  but  said :  "lam  perfectly  willing  to  send  out 
a  letter  to  the  same  people  who  received  the  first  letter,  put- 
ting matters  right.  Once  having  done  that,  I  shall  proceed 
to  attack  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  the  basis  of  the  Social  Creed." 
He  discussed  the  different  planks  in  the  Social  Creed,  calling 
the  anti-child  labor  clause,  the  social  insurance  clause,  the  old 
age  and  disability  pension  clause,  "  rank  socialism."  He  said 
the  whole  thing  was  being  put  over  on  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  by  the 
labor  unions  and  that  people  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  type  were 
the  most  dangerous  sort  of  propagandists  because  "  you  don't 
know  what  you  are  saying  but  you  pass  on  the  phrases  that 
are  put  into  your  mouths  by  labor  agitators."  He  said  that 
Los  Angeles  was  proud  of  being  an  open  shop  town  and  never 
would  submit  to  "  union  domination."  When  asked  why  he 
had  attacked  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  rather  than  the  other  organiza- 
tions that  had  acted  earlier,  he  said  that  there  had  been  a  lot 
of  soap  box  oratory  of  late  and  that  whenever  radicalism  ap- 
peared it  had  to  be  stamped  out. 

The  next  day  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  representatives  sent  Halde- 
man a  letter,  confirming  his  offer  to  correct  his  misstatements 
and  containing  the  following  memorandum: 

1.  You  say,  "  The  action  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, at  its  recent  convention  at  Cleveland,  in  endorsing  collective 
bargaining  from  the  union  labor  standpoint,  which  means  collective 
bargaining  with  the  representatives  of  organized  labor  only,  has 
called  forth  throughout  the  country,  a  justly  deserved  rebuke  from 
many  who,  in  times  past,  have  been  among  its  most  generous  sup- 
porters." We  quote  the  exact  text  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
national  convention.     .     .     . 

Art.  XII:  The  right  of  employes  and  employers  alike  to  or- 
ganize; and  for  adequate  means  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in 
industrial  disputes. 

Par.  2:  That  an  ordered  and  constructive  democracy  in  industry 
is  as  necessary  as  political  democracy,  and  that  collective  bargain- 
ing and  the  sharing  of  shop  control  and  management  are  inevitable 
steps  in  its  attainment. 

The  term  "collective  bargaining"  is  here  used  as  defined  on 
pages  30-32  of  Report  of  Industrial  Conference  called  by  the  Presi- 
dent. You  will  note  that  the  names  of  Herbert  Hoover,  Julius 
Rosenwald,  George  W.  Wickersham  and  other  large  employers  are 
signed  to  a  statement  that — "  There  are  two  types  of  collective  bar- 
gaining as  thus  defined ;  one  in  which  the  employes  act  as  a  group 
through  the  trade  or  labor  union;  the  other  in  which  they  act  as  a 
group  through  some  other  plan  of  employe  representation."  (P.  30, 
par.  2).     .     .     . 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has  made  no  effort 
to  define  hoiv  democracy  may  become  real  in  industry;  it  has  de- 
clared for  the  principle,  offering  no  method. 

We  note  your  statement  in  the  second  sentence  of  your  letter  that 
"  without  calling  into  conference  representative  business  men  through- 
out the  country  to  consider  these  vital  questions,  it  jams  through  a 
program  which  has  all  the  earmarks  of  radical  unionism."  Permit 
us  to  inform  you  that  in  the  fall  of  1919  before  any  industrial  pro- 
gram for  the  convention  was  formulated,  sixty  leading  business  men 
were  invited  to  a  conference  but  only  one  accepted.  It  is  hardly 
gracious  now  to  say  they  were  never  asked  to  give  advice.  Your 
words  "  jam  through  "  are  misleading.  Every  one  of  the  1,836  voting 
delegates  went  to  the  convention  uninstructed  on  all  issues  to  be 
voted  on;  but  every  one  went  fully  informed  on  those  issues.  For 
weeks  beforehand,  speakers  on  both  sides  and  literature  were  sent 
to  the  local  associations  to  prepare  them  to  vote  intelligently.  It  is 
true  that  The  Social  Ideals  of  the  Churches  were  unanimously  en- 
dorsed but  not  until  the  convention  called  continuously  for  the  ques- 
tion and  discussion  was  completed. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  various  dates  on  which  these  Social 
Ideals  of  the  Churches  were  enacted:  19l2,  1916,  1919,  and  to  the 
further  fact  that  the  national  bodies  endorsing  them  were  composed 
of  business  men  as  well  as  clergymen.     .     .     . 

3.  We  are  surprised  at  your  statement  in  paragraph  3  that: 
"Locally,  some  of  the  heretofore  staunchest  supporters  of  the  Young 
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SOCIAL  IDEALS  ot  the  CHURCHES  under  FIRE 

Adopted  by  the  Convention  of  the  National  Young     Women's  Christian    Association,    Cleveland,    April    13-20 


I.     Equal    rights    and   justice    for    all 

men  in  all  stations  of  life. 
II.     Protection    of   the   family   by   the 
single  standard  of  purity,  uniform 
divorce  larws,  proper  regulation  of 
marriage,  proper  housing. 

III.  The  fullest  possible  development 
of  every  child,  especially  by  the 
provision  of  education  and  recrea- 
tion. 

IV.  Abolition  of  child  labor. 

V.     Such  regulation  of  the  conditions 
of  toil   for  women   as  shall  safe- 
guard   the    physical    and    moral 
health  of  the  community. 
VI.     Abatement  and  prevention  of  pov- 
erty. 
VII.     Protection   of   the   individual    and 
society  from   the  social,   economic 
and    moral    waste    of    the    liquor 
traffic. 
VIII.     Conservation  of  health. 
IX.     Protection    of    the    worker    from 
dangerous  machinery,  occupational 
diseases    and   mortality. 
X.     The  right  of  all  men  to  the  oppor- 
tunity   for    self-maintenance,    for 
safeguarding  this  right  against  en- 
croachments of  every  kind,  for  the 
protection    of    workers    from    the 
hardships   of   enforced   unemploy- 
ment. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


Suitable  provision  for  the  old  age 
of  the  workers,  and  for  those  in- 
capacitated by  injury. 
The  right  of  employes  and  em- 
ployers alike  to  organize;  and  for 
adequate  means  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration  in  industrial  dis- 
putes. 

Release  from  employment  one  day 
in  seven. 
XIV.  Gradual  and  reasonable  reduction 
of  hours  of  labor  to  the  lowest 
practicable  point,  and  for  that  de- 
gree of  leisure  for  all  which  is  a 
condition  of  the  highest  human 
life. 

A  living  wage  as  a  minimum  in 
every  industry,  and  for  the  high- 
est wage  that  each  industry  can 
afford. 

A  new  emphasis  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  Christian  principles  to  the 
acquisition    and    use    of    property, 
and  for  the  most  equitable  division 
of  the  product  of  industry  that  can 
ultimately  be  devised. 
.     .    .    we  affirm  as  Christian  churches: 
1.  That  the  teachings  of  Jesus  are  those 
of  essential  democracy  and  express  them- 
selves  through   brotherhood   and   the   co- 
operation of  all  groups.  We  deplore  class 
struggle    and    e'.'clare    against    all    class 


XV. 


XVI. 


domination,  whether  of  capital  or  labor. 
Sympathizing  with  labor's  desire  for  a 
better  day  and  an  equitable  share  in  the 
profits  and  management  of  industry,  we 
stand  for  orderly  and  progressive  social 
reconstruction  instead  of  revolution  by 
violence. 

2.  That  an  ordered  and  constructive 
democracy  in  industry  is  as  necessary  as 
political  democracy,  and  that  collective 
bargaining  and  the  sharing  of  shop  con- 
trol and  management  are  inevitable  steps 
in  its  attainment. 

3.  That  the  first  charge  upon  industry 
should  be  that  of  a  wage  sufficient  to  sup- 
port an  American  standard  of  living.  To 
that  end  we  advocate  the  guarantee  of  z 
minimum  wage,  the  control  of  unemploy- 
ment through  government  labor  ex- 
changes, public  works,  land  settlement, 
social  insurance  and  experimentation  in 
profit-sharing  and  cooperative  ownership. 

4.  We  recognize  that  women  played  no 
small  part  in  the  winning  of  the  war.  We 
believe  that  they  should  have  full  political 
and  economic  equality  with  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  and  a  maximum  eight-hour 
day.  We  declare  for  the  abolition  of 
night  work  by  women,  and  the  abolition 
of  child  labor;  and  for  the  provision  of 
adequate  safeguards  to  insure  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  physical  health  of  the 
mothers  and  children  of  the  race. 


Women's  Christian  Association  who  made  their  pledges  before  this 
action  was  taken  by  the  association  have  since  asked  to  have  their 
names  stricken  from  the  list  of  prospective  givers."  At  the  date 
your  letter  bears,  your  own  firm  is  the  only  one  of  whose  withdrawal 
we  had  notice.  This  statement  bears  a  color  calculated  to  do  us 
financial  harm. 

It  may  interest  you  that  at  the  time  Mrs.  Helen  Gould  Shepard 
resigned  from  the  national  board,  withdrawing  a  support  of  about 
four  thousand  dollars  in  1920,  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  an- 
nounced a  gift  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  assured  that  you 
will  take  pains  to  correct  your  misstatements  to  all  those  to  whom 
you  caused  them  to  be  sent.  They  were  based,  you  frankly  admit, 
on  an  article  not  issued  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  but  published  in  "  In- 
dustry" under  date  of  April  IS.  The  resolutions  were  presented 
on  April  16,  and  reprints  of  this  article  were  already  in  the  hands 
of  our  delegates  so  that  it  could  hardly  be  an  accurate  account  of 
what  took  place.     .     .     . 

Under  date  of  May  20,  Edgar  G.  Pratt,  general  manager 
of  the  Better  America  Federation,  wrote  a  reply  to  the  letter 
from  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  defining  its  aims,  declining  to  admit 
the  misstatements  without  further  showing,  but  expressing  a 
willingness  to  correct  any  proven  errors.  As  to  the  meaning 
of  "  collective  bargaining,"  he  asked  a  definite  statement  as  to 
which  form  the  association  endorsed ;  referred  vaguely  to  press 
reports  as  substantiating  the  phrase  ''jams  through;"  and 
backed  up  the  matter  of  the  withdrawal  of  funds  by  saying 
such  had  been  "  discussed  .  .  .  not  only  freely  but 
very  forcefully." 

The   Church   Federation   of   Los  Angeles,   Dr.  James  A. 

Francis,  president,  considering  itself  involved,  issued  a  letter 

tc  250  pastors,  many  of  whom  read  the  letter  from  their  pulpits 

on  Sunday,  May  30.     The  letter  did  not  mention  the  Better 

America  Federation  by  name,  although  it  quoted  the  phrase, 

"  jams  through,"  from  the  Haldeman  letter.     It  follows  in 

part: 

We  desire  that  the  public  should  know  clearly  three  things:  First, 
that  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  not  the  originator  of  the  document  but 
adopted  the  social  program  already  adopted  by  the  great  church 
bodies  of  America ;  second,  that  in  no  sense  do  either  the  churches 


or  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  take  a  partisan  position,  but  one  of  friendship 
for  all  men,  employers  and  employes  alike;  third,  that  the  social 
program  was  not  hastily  "jammed  through"  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  con- 
vention, but  adopted  after  hours  of  careful  consideration  and  free 
discussion. 

In  this  day  of  extreme  class  consciousness,  the  Christian  church 
should  stand  as  the  friend  of  all  men.  We  write  this  not  simply  in 
the  interest  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  but  in  the  interest  of  our  common 
Christianity. 

The  immediate  financial  damage  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  Better  America 
Federation  was  not  very  considerable,-  running  slightly  under 
$1,000  in  withdrawal  of  pledges.  Whether  the  injury  will 
ultimately  be  more  serious  remains  to  be  seen  during  the 
drive  for  funds  next  February.  The  financial  harm  done  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  is,  however,  in  a  sense,  not  the  issue.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Better  America  Federation  did  undertake  to  compel 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  to  abandon  its  social  program  by  prevailing 
upon  its  benefactors  to  withdraw  their  aid. 

Later  developments  seem  to  indicate  a  certain  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Better  America  Federation.  Miss  Barn- 
well of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Dr.  Francis  of  the  Church  Federa- 
tion and  Henry  M.  Robinson,  a  prominent  broad-gauged 
banker,  who  was  a  member  of  President  Wilson's  Second  In- 
dustrial Conference,  held  a  conference  with  Haldeman.  Mr. 
Haldeman  contended  that  the  term  "  collective  bargaining," 
os  it  appears  in  the  statement  of  principles  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
would  be  interpreted  by  the  public  as  meaning  collective  bar- 
gaining as  defined  by  the  labor  unions.  He  promised  that  if 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  would  furnish  him  with  its  definition  of 
"  collective  bargaining,"  he  would  incorporate  it  in  a  letter 
to  be  sent  out  to  the  same  mailing  list  as  the  first. 

Mr.  Pratt,  former  manager  of  the  Federation,  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  new  manager,  Mr.  Clum ;  and  Mr.  Haldeman  has 
suggested  that  a  definite  change  may  be  expected  in  the  tone  of 
the  weekly  letters. 


The  Handicap  of  the  Dependent  Child 


By  Alberta  S.  Guibord,  M.  D. 


THERE  is  probably  nothing  more  conducive  to 
the  defeat  of  social  efficiency  and  perhaps  even 
of  social  integrity  than  the  consciousness  of  being 
dependent  for  your  daily  bread  on  persons  on 
whom  you  have  no  claim  or  only  a  remote  claim  of  family  re- 
lationship. Although  in  the  past  much  has  been  made  of  the 
emotional  plan  of  the  state  of  dependency  for  the  purpose  of 
working  up  an  appealing  story  in  literature,  yet  I  think  it 
has  not  been  taken  sufficiently  into  account  to  explain  why 
individuals  deprived  in  early  years  of  their  own  family  con- 
nections and  provided  with  no  satisfactory  substitute,  for  the 
most  part  fail  to  attain  a  high  standard  of  citizenship  or  of 
social  usefulness. 

Immediately  some  one  here  objects:  Give  your  proof  that 
they  do  fail.  If  that  objector  will  be  convinced  only  by  statis- 
tical tabulations  then  I  am  stalled  on  the  spot.  For  so  far 
as  I  know,  no  statistics  have  been  compiled  to  show  how 
orphans  or  others-  who  have  gone  through  a  period  of  tech- 
nical dependency  ultimately  turn  out.  We  need  in  this  as 
in  almost  all  questions  commonly  known  as  "  social  prob- 
lems "  follow-up  studies  over  a  long  period.  But,  statistics 
or  no,  there  is  a  fixed  opinion  among  social  workers  that  the 
dependent  child  has  not  brilliant  prospects.  He  is  a  kind  of 
poor  relation  from  whom  little  can  be  expected  anyhow.  Give 
him  a  comfortable  home,  a  little  schooling  and  a  trade,  and 
then  if  he  doesn't  make  good,  well  "  we  have  done  our  duty." 

Whether  dependent  children  are,  by  count,  more  addicted 
to  misconduct  than  non-dependent  children,  we  cannot  for 
the  reason  already  given  state,  but  we  do  know  that  depen- 
dent children  are  very  often  delinquent.  The  superintendent 
of  a  boys'  reformatory  in  a  New  England  state  said  recently: 
"  The  dependent  and  the  delinquent  child  are  one  and  the 
same."  He  probably  was  not  speaking  literally,  but  reforma- 
tory institutions  do  show  a  large  proportion  of  cases  with  a 
history  of  broken  homes  and  orphan  asylum  residence  in  child- 
hood. In  a  study  of  200  girls  made  by  the  writer,  a  few 
years  ago,  at  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women 
at  Bedford  Hills,  it  appeared  that  42  per  cent  had  a  history 
of  broken  homes  (total  or  partial  dependency)  during  child- 
hood and  1 1  per  cent  had  a  definite  history  of  orphan  asylum 
residence.  We  have  been  told  that  other  reformatories  show 
similar  records.  We  are  not  trying  to  show  that  the  depen- 
dent child  is  predestined  for  a  delinquent  career.  On  the 
contrary  we  are  rather  pointing  out  that  if  there  is  connec- 
tion between  the  condition  of  dependency  and  delinquent  con- 
duct it  must  lie  in  elements  which  we  should  try  to  discover 
in  order  that  we  may  help  to  break  the  connection.  In  my 
work  as  mental  examiner  for  the  Church  Home  Society  of 
Boston  (the  child-caring  agency  for  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Massachusetts)  I  have  noted  certain  points  which  seem 
to  have  direct  bearing  on  this  question.  These  were  included 
in  a  report  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of 
managers,  December,   1919.     A  brief  abstract  is  given  here. 

What  are  the  connecting  links  between  dependency  and 
delinquency?  Certain  of  the  factors  which  contribute  to 
delinquent  conduct  in  the  dependent  subject  are  of  course 
identical  with  those  that  contribute  to  delinquent  conduct  in 
the  non-dependent — factors  of  environment  such  as  per- 
nicious family  influence,  bad  companionship  and  surroundings 
and  factors  of  physical  defect  and  disease  such  as  uncorrected 
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defects  of  seeing  and  hearing,  nutritional  disorders,  and  the 
like  which  incite  to  disobedience,  truancy  and  other  restless 
strivings  to  assuage  physical  discomfort.  These  things  obvi- 
ously require  the  same  remedial  measures  in  the  dependent 
as  in  the  non-dependent  child.  Just  how  much  adverse 
heredity  predisposes  to  bad  conduct  I  am  sure  no  one  would 
care  to  venture  a  guess.  Whether  adverse  heredity  figures 
more  commonly  in  the  histories  of  dependent  than  in  non- 
dependent  children  I  fancy  many  would  be  willing  to  venture 
a  guess,  but  I  am  sure  no  one  could  do  more  than  that. 
Dependency  itself,  except  in  rare  accidental  cases,  connotes 
some  degree  at  least  of  social,  moral  and  economic  failure  in 
the  family.  The  ordinary  child  who  loses  parents  for  any 
reason  does  not  often  become  technically  dependent  because 
some  responsible  relative  almost  always  comes  to  the  rescue. 
So  ingrained  a  social  habit  is  this  family  loyalty  and  respon- 
sibility that  when  it  fails  to  operate  we  are  warranted  in  con- 
cluding that  the  attributes  themselves  are  lacking.  Then  we  are 
very  apt  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  similar  lack  of  integrity 
and  responsibility  will  turn  up  in  the  progeny.  Such  prema- 
ture conclusion  is  unfortunate  and  probably  unsound. 

The  part  that  intelligence  plays  in  conditioning  conduct  is 
uncertain.  We  are  more  chary  than  we  used  to  be  about 
assigning  dull  intelligence  or  feeblemindedness  even  as  a  cause 
of  delinquency.  The  latest  evidence  on  this  subject  seems 
to  be  that  the  dull  intellect  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  in- 
fluences. The  inference  is  that  if  bad  influences  predominate, 
the  subjects  of  poor  intelligence  will  naturally  succumb  to 
them.  It  is  self-evidently  an  asset  to  have  a  good  intelligence 
endowment.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that,  as  a  group,  depen- 
dent children  are  less  well  endowed  intellectually  than  are 
children  of  the  general  community.  At  least  that  is  true 
for  the  children  under  our  care  who  come  from  surround- 
ings no  worse  than  those  in  other  child-caring  agencies.  In 
a  recent  study  of  150  Church  Home  children  tested  by  the 
Stanfold  Revision  Scale  (Terman's)  we  found  the  median 
intelligence  quotient  to  be  90  or  a  normal  intelligence  of 
poorer  grade.  Terman  found  by  the  same  scale  that  the 
median  intelligence  quotient  for  unselected  school  children 
(5  to  14  years  old)  was  100  (The  Stanford  Revision  and 
Extension  of  the  Binet  Simon  Scale  for  Measuring  Intelli- 
gence, p.  49) — a  rating  substantially  better  than  ours. 

New  Set  of  Factors 
But  in  the  dependent  child  there  is  operative  a  set  of  fact- 
ors not  present  at  all  in  the  non-dependent.  These  factors 
fall  entirely  in  a  mental  category  and  have  to  do  with  mental 
states  arising  from  the  consciousness  or  the  condition  of  de- 
pendency. They  are  no  doubt,  as  well  as  our  limited  under- 
standing permits  definition,  emotional  states  arising  from 
injury  to  the  instinctive  tendency  of  self-regard  or  self-esteem 
as  a  result  of  the  break-down  of  family  integrity.  The 
"  family  romance  "  as  it  is  aptly  phrased  by  Dr.  William 
White  is  one  of  our  most  deep-seated  and  cherished  personal 
concepts  and  race  traditions.  It  cannot  be  torn  from  us  with- 
out an  emotional  struggle.  In  his  book,  Mechanisms  of 
Character  Formation,  Dr.  White  writes  illuminatingly  of 
the  "  family  romance "  in  its  relation  to  general  mental 
growth  away  from  infantile  attachment  to  true  adulthood. 
But  so  far  as  I  know  no  one  has  called  attention  to  its 
peculiar  application  to  the  problem  of  the  dependent  child. 
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A  discussion  of  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  the  family 
image  and  its  influence  on  the  development  of  the  individual 
human  mind  cannot  be  entered  into  here.  But  one  has  only 
to  recall  the  mental  experiences  incident  to  the  growing-up 
process  to  realize  what  an  important  part  the  assurance  of 
family  integrity  or  at  least  of  family  intactness  played  in 
shaping  mental  and  social  development.  The  family  circle 
formed  a  kind  of  medium  of  security  which  gave  impetus  to 
growth  and  self-expression.  The  security  was  no  doubt 
mostly  unrecognized  by  the  growing  subject,  much  as  a  fish 
swimming  always  in  water  probably  never  recognizes  water 
at  all.  It  has  a  water  consciousness  only  when  it  lies  pant- 
ing, flopping,  stranded  on  the  shore.  Then  comes  the  feel- 
ing of  helplessness  and  of  "  difference,"  which  perhaps  is  some- 
thing like  that  experienced  by  the  young  subject  when  its 
family  medium  is  swept  away.  At  bottom  these  are  varieties 
of  inferiority  feelings,  but  since  in  our  cases  they  have  a  spe- 
cial and  a  common  origin  in  the  condition  of  dependency  we 
shall  term  them  dependency  feelings  or  the  dependency  com- 
plex. 

To  bring  about  a  feeling  of  self-approval  without  which 
no  human  being  can  thrive,  these  dependency  feelings  must  be 
somehow  alleviated  or  compensated  by  the  child  himself. 
Alleviation  does  not  seem  to  come  through  external  means 
except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  very  young  child  or  the 
person  whose  mentality  remains  at  child  levels.  The  self- 
approval  must  be  a  mental  self-approval,  and  to  bring  it 
about,  psychological  operations  must  be  set  going.  The 
demand  for  psychological  alleviation  or  compensation  prob- 
ably is  not  insistent  until  the  subject  begins  to  be  socially  con- 
scious. The  age  varies,  of  course.  We  believe  we  have  seen 
it  as  early  as  six  years,  but  probably  it  appears  commonly 
about  nine  or  ten  years  in  the  individual  of  average  intelli- 
gence. If  the  child  overdoes  the  compensatory  process,  he 
is  almost  sure  to  have  feelings  of  grudge,  resentment,  jeal- 
ousy, malice,  persecution  and  the  like.  If  he  underdoes  the 
compensatory  process,  he  is  equally  likely  to  have  feelings  of 
depression,  inadequacy,  self-pity  and  the  like.  To  escape  the 
distress  of  reality  he  very  often  resorts  to  the  creation  of 
phantasies.  These  mental  tendencies  are  largely  unrecognized 
by  the  subject ;  in  any  event  they  are  almost  never  interpreted, 
but  they  find  outlet  in  various  modes  of  troublesome  conduct 
and  difficult  dispositional  traits  such  as  disobedience,  stub- 
bornness, secretiveness,  sullenness,  rejection  of  authority, 
unfriendliness,  and  other  anti-social  reactions  or  in  asocial 
reactions  such  as  inertia,  lack  of  normal  ambition,  laziness, 
lack  of  interest  and  application  to  studies,  careless  and 
untidy  personal  and  home  habits.  To  be  sure,  some  of  the 
traits  mentioned  may  be  seen  more  or  less  frequently  in  all 
adolescents.  But  in  our  dependent  subjects  they  are  much 
more  exaggerated  and  persistent.  They  are  the  traits  which 
give  almost  constant  trouble  to  the  supervisors  of  dependent 
children.     They  are  the  ones  which  lead  foster  mothers  so 

frequently  to  report,  "  I  cannot  get  along  with  "  and 

which  consequently  are  the  most  frequent  cause  of  change 
in  homes. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  in  these  mental  operations  by  which 
the  dependent  child  seeks  to  create  self-esteem,  to  reconcile 
his  feelings  of  difference  and  to  assuage  his  consciousness  of 
family  break-down  there  lies  the  explanation  of  the  difficulty 
in  the  management  of  the  dependent  child,  his  frequent  resort 
to  misconduct,  his  well  known  irregularities  of  disposition 
and  his  frequent  failure  to  measure  up  to  school  and  home 
standards? 

On  this  hypothesis  it  may  be  seen  that  in  every  dependent 
child  there  are  present  the  genetic  elements  of  a  mental  dis- 


order based  on  the  fact  of  family  break-down.  Add  to  this 
the  almost  invariable  factors  of  bad  inheritance,  for  what- 
ever that  may  count,  the  poor  physical  makeup,  and  the  fre- 
quently inferior  grade  of  intelligence  and  it  is  truly  astonish- 
ing that  a  full-fledged  psychosis  does  not  more  often  develop. 
That  it  does  not  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  innate  tendency  of 
the  human  mind  to  assimilate  its  experience  to  constructive 
ends.  That  the  by-products,  so  to  speak,  of  this  emotional 
cataclysm — for  such  it  really  must  be  in  the  inner  conscious- 
ness of  the  child  deprived  of  its  family  relationship — should 
so  often  give  rise  to  irregular  conduct  and  difficult  disposi- 
tional traits  is  not  in  the  least  to  be  wondered  at.  The  psy- 
chology of  the  dependent  child  is  potentially  a  psychopathol- 
ogy,  and  as  such  it  must  be  met  if  the  dependent  child  is  to 
have  a  fair  chance  for  development  into  a  successful  citizen. 

Dealing  with  Dependency  Complex 

How  may  the  dependency  complex  be  dealt  with  ? 

1.  There  must  be  recognition  by  the  persons  who  direct 
the  dependent  child  of  the  part  this  emotional  complex  plays 
in  his  daily  life.  The  idea  must  be  kept  in  mind  as  a  basis 
of  understanding  and  the  clew  to  management  of  the  case, 
for  it  will  throw  light  on  many  difficult  reactions  which  later 
may  appear. 

2.  There  must  be  sincere  and  wise  effort  to  compensate  the 
dependency  feeling  (a)  by  intimate,  sympathetic  talks  with 
the  subject  as  soon  as  he  reaches  a  mental  development  suf- 
ficient to  permit  self-understanding.  (The  aim  is  to  get  the 
subject  to  express  what  is  going  on  in  his  mind,  his  feelings 
and  thoughts  and  to  bring  him  to  understand  them  rather 
than  to  repress  them  until  they  distort  his  attitude  towards 
himself  and  the  outside  world)  ;  (b)  by  securing  for  the  de- 
pendent child  conditions  of  living  in  home  and  neighborhood 
which  shall  make  him  feel  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  par  with 
other  children  in  the  community.  It  is  difficult  to  realize 
until  one  has  seen  it  the  distress  a  young  person  can  feel  at 
being  called  by  his  mates  a  "  state  child." 

Since,  as  has  been  said,  these  phychopathological  processes 
are  almost  never  admitted  or  even  recognized  by  the  subject 
himself,  it  follows  that  attempt  to  analyze  them  meets  stern 
resistance.  In  the  case  where  the  family  has  failed,  the  un- 
conscious fight  to  retain  pride  in  the  loyalty  to  a  family  ideal, 
even  in  face  of  sun-clear  evidence  of  worthlessness,  is  indeed 
pathetic.  Even  more  pathetic  is  the  case  of  the  illegitimate 
child  who  manufactures  a  psychological  substitute  for  a 
family  by  the  creation  of  imaginary  figures  or  by  the  fabrica- 
tion of  relationship  to  persons  with  whom  he  is  associated. 
To  the  inner  lonely  world  of  the  dependent  child  any  family 
is  better  than  no  family.  Some  substitute  for  the  family  con- 
cept seems  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  substitution  process 
lies  the  key  to  management  of  the  case.  To  seek  to  dislodge 
the  cherished  phantasms  without  substituting  something  ac- 
ceptable to  him  is  to  invite  disaster.  Such  disastrous  result 
occurred  recently  in  the  case  of  a  seventeen-year-old  girl  who 
for  some  years  compensated  her  sense  of  lonely  dependency 
by  weaving  happy  dreams  about  her  father.  The  mother  had 
become  insane  and  the  father  had  promptly  discarded  his 
children  for  another  woman.  Our  girl  came  into  the  care 
of  a  society.  Later  the  mother  died  in  an  insane  hospital. 
The  girl  could  not  accept  the  fact  of  her  father's  neglect  but 
colored  her  day  with  "  imaginations  "  that  she  would  soon  go 
home  and  keep  house  for  him.  She  could  not  understand 
why  her  father  did  not  write  to  her  or  give  any  sign.  She 
was  sure  he  must  be  prevented  by  the  agency  which  cared  for 
her.  She  knew  he  wanted  her  at  home;  that  he  only  lived 
with  the  woman  because  there  was  no  one  else  to  take  care 
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of  him.  The  girl  had  fair  intelligence  but  her  school  prog- 
ress was  being  interfered  with  by  these  mental  states.  Such 
analysis  as  was  tried  was  not  effective.  It  seemed  wise  to 
attempt  to  dislodge  the  phantasm  by  convincing  evidence. 
Accordingly  an  older  half-sister  who  had  painful  personal 
knowledge  of  the  father's  perfidy  was  influenced  to  tell  her 
the  facts.  For  a  time  this  had  salutary  effect  on  school  work 
and  general  habits.  The  girl  transferred  her  dreams  to  her 
sister  and  made  her  the  center  of  a  future  home  plan.  It 
was  not  long  however  before^  the  old  inertia  overtook  her. 
She  went  down  in  school  work,  was  untidy,  lazy  and  un- 
punctual.  To  her  relief  she  was  allowed  to  give  up  school 
and  become  a  mother's  helper  in  a  congenial  foster  home. 
Again  temporary  improvement.  To  make  a  long  story  short, 
the  down  hill  process  continued.  She  soon  developed  mental 
symptoms  premonitory  to  dementia  praecox  and  had  to  be 
committed  to  a  hospital.  She  escaped  the  pain  of  reality 
by  retiring  into  a  dream  life  in  which  all  was  fantastically 
changed  to  suit  her  wish. 

This  case  is  cited  not  as  we  might  wish  to  show  a  success- 
ful management  of  the  dependency  complex  but  to  call  atten- 
tion to  what  its  extreme  development  may  lead.  In  this  case 
we  recognized  its  significance  but  were  unable  to  thwart  it. 
The  fact  that  the  girl  had,  through  the  maternal  line,  a 
strongly  inherent  tendency  to  mental  break-down  no  doubt 
had  something  to  do  with  our  failure.  The  mother  had  been 
insane,  the  grandmother  also.  Add  to  this  the  fact  of  father's 
defection  and  the  combination  could  not  be  defeated.  What 
would  have  happened  if  father  had  been  worthy,  or  if  we 
had  had  the  case  early  is  mere  conjecture.  Fortunately  the  in- 
herited tendency  is  not  so  compelling  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Hope  for  Adjustment 

If  the  intelligence  of  the  subject  is  not  too  poor  and  the 
inherited  tendency  to  mental  breakdown  is  not  too  adverse, 
we  may  hope  for  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  dependency 
complex.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  to  take  account  of  the 
intelligence  equipment  of  the  subject,  not  only  as  an  aid  in 
planning  a  program  for  his  educational  and  vocational  train- 
ing, but  also  in  relation  to  the  management  of  his  depen- 
dency complex.  In  the  case  of  the  very  good  or  the  very 
poor  intelligence,  the  emotional  disturbance  seems  to  be  less 
troublesome.  The  person  with  very  good  intelligence  is  more 
amenable  to  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  complex  be- 
cause, among  other  things,  he  has  ability  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  questions  put  to  him,  language  facility  to  express 
his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  reasoning  power  to  see  that 
his  own  integrity  and  success  are  after  all  the  attributes  by 
which  he  is  ultimately  judged.  He  has  also  the  helpful  in- 
fluence of  being  able  to  make  good  in  school  and  of  winning 
favor  and  thus  escapes  the  irritating  and  depressing  effect 
of  failure  and  disfavor  which  the  child  of  poorer  intelligence 
has  to  meet. 

The  subject  with  defective  intelligence  has  not  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  social  and  ethical  significance  of  his  dependency 
and  so  is  more  easily  satisfied  by  external  compensatory  meas- 
ures such  as  comfortable  physical  surroundings,  congenial 
companionship,  good  times,  easy  occupations,  and  kindly  flex- 
ible supervision.     But  when  we  come  to  the  dependent  child 


with  the  medium  grades  of  intelligence,  shading  down  towards 
the  borderland  of  defect,  the  question  of  the  psychological 
effects  of  dependency  presents  great  difficulty.  In  spite  of  his 
best  intention  and  effort,  he  is  inferior  in  school  work.  He 
receives  prods,  criticisms  and  censure  which  seem  to  him 
unjust  and  discriminating.  He  is  by  nature  slow,  careless 
and  dull  in  the  foster  home.  Consequently  he  is  not  in  such 
high  favor  as  to  make  him  proud  of  himself.  He  has  not  the 
reasoning  power  to  relate  his  lack  of  favor  to  his  own  short- 
comings. He  misses  the  easy  tolerance  of  fond,  excusing  or 
regardless  parents.  The  whole  world  is  unjust.  He  reacts 
by  stubbornness,  retaliation,  sulkiness,  nonchalance,  reckless- 
ness, disobedience,  etc.  Accordingly  he  invites  even  greater 
disfavor  and  criticism  and  so  is  kept  in  a  kind  of  vicious  cir- 
cle in  which  it  is  easy  to  see  the  origins  of  later  troubles. 

What  practical  points  are  to  be  gathered  from  what  we 
have  written?  The  dependent  child  is  an  important  social 
factor  because  he  is  unusually  predisposed  to  influences  which 
make  for  delinquency  and  social  inefficiency.  This  is  so 
because  of  inherited  tendencies,  physical  and  intellectual  hand- 
icap, early  adverse  social  influences  and,  most  of  all,  because 
of  the  emotional  disturbance  incident  to  family  break  down 
which  we  have  termed  the  dependency  complex. 

Fortunately  there  seems  to  be  a  steadily  growing  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  that  normal,  wholesome  family  life  is  more 
adapted  to  produce  normal  and  useful  citizens  than  the  segre- 
gation of  dependent  children  under  an  institution  system.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  seeing  the  gradual  displacement  of  that  anti- 
social institution  long  cherished  under  the  name  of  orphanage, 
home  for  the  friendless,  shelter  for  destitute  and  abandoned 
children  and  the  like,  and  its  replacement  by  supervised  fam- 
ily care.  The  orphan  asylum,  no  matter  how  dressed  up  its 
title,  how  humane  its  organization,  how  luxurious  its  equip- 
ment, is  a  perpetual  symbol  of  dependency.  Figuratively  it 
gives  a  label  to  every  subject  who  passes  into  or  out  of  its 
care.  The  dependent  child  is  already,  in  his  own  conscious- 
ness, different  from  his  non-dependent  mates.  Anything 
which  serves  to  accentuate  his  sense  of  social  isolation  makes 
more  difficult  his  process  of  adjustment  to  life.  In  the  olden 
days  it  was  thought,  anything  is  good  enough  for  the  depen- 
dent child:  the  cast-off  garment,  the  back  seat,  the  second 
table,  tag  ends  of  love  and  attention,  more  often  chronic 
scolding  and  censure.  Humility,  self-effacement,  repression 
and  of  course  always,  gratitude  were  the  qualities  held  up  for 
him  to  imitate. 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  influences  so  antagonistic 
to  self-respect,  self-expression,  self-reliance  can  hardly  do 
other  than  engender  hatred,  grudge,  suspicion  and  unrest 
which  are  the  precursors  of  delinquency.  If  dependency  is 
not  to  supply  delinquency  and  if  the  dependent  child  is  not 
to  be  otherwise  a  social  failure,  we  must  reverse  our  engines, 
as  hopefully  we  are  beginning  to  do,  and  provide  him  with 
whatever  the  non-dependent  child  has  as  a  matter  of 
course.  If  the  emotionally  destructive  handicap  of  belonging 
to  no  one  is  to  be  counteracted,  then  we  must  provide  accept- 
able substitutes  for  a  family  circle  which  shall  bring  him  an 
"  at  home  "  feeling  within  his  consciousness  as  well  as  in  his 
external  circumstances. 
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From  out  the  dusk,  from  out  the  dark, 

Of  old  our  father's  came, 

Till  lovely  freedom's  glimmering  spark 

Burst  forth  a  glorious  flame 

And  shall  we  now  praise  freedom's  dearth, 

And  rob  the  years  to  come. 

And  quench  upon  a  brother's  hearth 

The  fires  we  lit  at  home?  William  Moekis. 
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CHILD  WELFARE  AND  EDUCATION 


The  Twenty-four  Hour  School 


A  BILL  is  in  preparation  which  would  turn  the  State 
School  at  Whittier,  California,  now  an  industrial  school 
for  delinquents,  into  a  new  type  of  training  station  located  at 
the  crossways  between  the  home  and  the  court.  The  penol- 
ogists and  educators  at  Whittier  believe  that  very  few  of  the 
children  who  might  come  to  the  new  institution,  would  need 
ever  travel  down  that  fork  of  the  road  that  leads  to  legal 
commitment  and  incarceration. 

And  the  "  twenty-four  hour  school  "  is  the  happy  name  that 
has  been  coined  for  it. 

The  plan,  in  brief,  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  state 
public  school  for  the  education  and  moral  training  of  excep- 
tional children,  to  serve  as  a  preventive  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  good  citizenship. 

The  studies  carried  on  at  Whittier  [writes  J.  Harold  Williams, 
director  of  research]  have  indicated  to  us  that  at  least  one-half  of 
the  delinquency  in  this  state  could  have  been  prevented  by  such  en 
educational  process,  without  the  necessity  for  juvenile  court  action, 
and  even  without  the  necessity  for  probation.  We  feel  that  the  courts 
should  begin  where  the  schools  leave  off,  but  we  are  unwilling  that 
the  schools  should  continue  to  leave  off  at  the  point  they  reach  at 
present. 

Eight  years  ago  the  Whittier  plant  housed  an  industrial 
school  of  the  old  type.  Although  a  number  of  intelligent 
persons  were  deeply  devoted  to  its  welfare,  and  were  constantly 
and  sincerely  endeavoring  to  bring  about  improvements,  the 
"  reform  school  "  traditions  had  become  so  deeply  embedded  in 
the  fabric  of  the  organization  that  serious  obstacles  were  met 
on  every  hand.  The  basis  of  employment  was  wholly  un- 
standardized.  Little  or  no  provision  had  been  made  to  meet 
the  educational  problems.  The  state  had  not  yet  Tecognized 
the  importance  of  the  vocational  training  and  guidance  which 
are  necessary  to  the  return  of  delinquent  boys  to  society. 
There  was  no  scientific  classification,  no  method  of  differen- 
tiating the  intelligence  groups,  no  recognition  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  higher  grades  of  feeble-mindedness  which  resulted  from 
miscellaneous  and  inadequately  investigated  commitments. 
The  school  was  operating  on  the  congregate  plan,  a  single 
massive  building  housing  nearly  all  of  its  activities,  from  the 
hospital  to  the  classroom.  A  rigid  military  system  prevailed. 
Several  forms  of  corporal  punishment  were  often  administered. 
Boys  and  young  men  of  all  ages,  from  eight  to  twenty-one, 
were  received.  In  some  cases  almost  mature  men,  through 
false  testimony  as  to  their  ages,  had  been  admitted  to  the 
school,  resulting  often  in  the  serious  moral  degradation  of  boys 
of  tender  years.  From  the  investment  point  of  view  the  state 
was  beginning  to  ask  for  a  better  accounting  of  the  thousands 
of  dollars  appropriated  for  institutional  work. 

Introduced  into  this  atmosphere  as  superintendent,  Fred  C. 
Nelles  became  deeply  conscious  that  there  was  something  fun- 
damentally wrong.  The  state  was  spending  its  funds,  the  boys 
(some  of  them)  were  being  retained,  but  the  sum-total  of 
results  indicated  small  returns  on  the  investment.  The  school 
was  not  preventing  delinquency,  seldom  correcting  it,  and  in 
some  instances  contributing  to  it.  Whether  these  facts  were 
characteristic  of  all  the  industrial  schools  of  the  country,  or 
whether  California  was  suffering  from  more  than  its  share, 


was  a  debatable  question ;  but  in  either  event  it  was  apparent 
that  there  was  need  for  reform.  As  a  beginning,  Mr.  Nelles 
made  some  immediate  changes  in  the  policy  of  the  school. 
Corporal  punishment,  including  the  use  of  the  "  Oregon  boot," 
was  abolished.  A  better  segregation  was  effected  for  the 
younger  boys.  Plans  were  formulated  to  make  the  girls'  de- 
partment a  separate  institution,  eventually  to  be  removed  to 
another  location.  A  close  personal  contact  was  established 
with  the  boys,  and  most  of  the  boys  responded.  Expert 
advice  was  sought  for  the  different  activities  of  the  school,  and 
improvements  were  made  as  rapidly  as  the  circumstances  would 
permit. 

The  fundamental  wrong,  as  Mr.  Nelles  saw  it,  was  that 
the  state  was  paying  too  little  attention  to  the  problem.  It 
was  spending  money  as  a  necessary  acknowledgment  of  an 
obvious  and  dangerous  condition,  but  was  avoiding  the  re- 
sponsibility of  seeing  that  the  condition  was  corrected,  or  that 
something  was  done  to  prevent  it.  Under  Mr.  Nelles'  lead- 
ership, decided  gains  can  be  recorded.  The  girls'  department 
has  become  the  California  School  for  Girls,  now  located  at 
Ventura,  under  the  superintendency  of  Mary  A.  Hill;  a  de- 
partment of  research  was  established;  findings  relative  to  the 
prevalence  of  feeble-mindedness  as  a  cause  of  delinquency  con- 
tributed directly  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  colony  for  the 
feeble-minded ;  the  congregate  plan  has  been  entirely  aban- 
doned, and  the  cottage  system  providing  for  proper  age  segrega- 
tion, is  now  in  operation ;  the  legislature  has  authorized  the 
sale  of  any  part  of  the  property  at  Whittier,  and  the  removal 
of  the  state  school  to  a  less  populous  region.  This  leaves  the 
way  open  for  the  establishment  of  the  twenty-four  hour  school 
at  Whittier  without  the  necessity  for  a  new  appropriation. 
It  only  remains  to  receive  legislative  authorization  for  pro- 
ceeding with  the  preventive  school. 

Citing  Judge  Mack's  warning  .that  society  "  cannot  afford  to 
wait  until  a  child  passes  the  delinquent  line  to  give  him  a 
decent  training,"  and  Judge  Cabot's  judgment,  based  on  his 
experience  in  the  Boston  juvenile  court,  that  a  case  comes  be- 
fore him  "  only  when  the  other  educational  forces  break  down 
— when  the  school  fails  with  the  child ;  when  the  church  fails ; 
when  the  parents  fail  us."  Superintndent  Nelles  presents 
what  is  essentially  a  prospect  of  the  twenty-four  hour  school, 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Delinquency  published 
at  Whittier.     He  writes: 

Even  with  the  limitations  of  our  present  system  there  has  been 
surprising  success.  Young  men  and  women  whose  needs  were  not 
met  by  their  homes  nor  by  the  public  school,  and  who  failed  repeat- 
edly on  probation,  have  been  made  useful  and  efficient  citizens 
through  the  24-hour  training  of  the  state  industrial  schools.  The 
success  percentages  range  probably  from  40  to  70  per  cent.  At 
Whittier  State  School  during  the  last  biennial  period  the  department 
of  research  reported  72  per  cent  of  the  boys  paroled  during  that 
period  to  be  "doing  well"  or  "doing  fairly  well."  This  indicates 
that  they  were  successfully  operating,  although  handicapped,  and 
were  at  least  keeping  out  of  trouble  and  minding  their  own  business. 
Such  records  are  gratifying,  in  the  light  of  the  serious  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  training  these  boys  who  come  to  us  under  commitment, 
and  from  every  conceivable  social,  economic  and  intellectual  group. 
They  come  to  us  only  after  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  probation 
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office  have  successfully  passed  them  on  as  not  responsive.  The  state 
may  never  pay  its  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  good  men  and  women 
who  have  faithfully  labored  to  develop  these  cases  of  prolonged 
delinquency  into  productive  citizenship. 

But  this  sort  of  success  is  dependent,  in  a  large  measure,  upon 
the  neglect  of  the  children  in  their  pre-delinquent  stages.  Among 
all  of  the  boys  who  have  successfully  responded  to  the  Whittier 
plan,  there  is  probably  not  a  single  one  who  would  not  have  re- 
sponded better  to  a  similar  opportunity  provided  in  connection  with 
the  public  schools,  several  years  before  his  commitment.  Moreover, 
nearly  every  one  of  these  boys,  as  their  histories  now  show,  were 
evidently  yielding  to  the  conditions  which  caused  their  delinquency, 


A  LETTER  FROM  A  MOTHER 

/  am  writing  in  regard  to  placing  my  two  boys  in  the  state 
home  at  Whittier.  I  wish  full  particulars  in  regard  to  train- 
ing, education,  etc.  I  am  a  widow  left  alone  with  three  chil- 
dren, and  cannot  go  out  to  work  and  leave  them  alone  to  roam 
the  streets.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  pay  the  prices  asked  by 
private  families  or  homes  for  boys,  as  I  am  now  a  poor  work- 
ing woman  making  small  wages,  barely  enough  for  myself 
and  baby  to  exist  on.  I  wish  to  get  my  boys  placed  where 
they  will  get  good  care  and  training  so  I  can  manage  to  get 
steady  work,  and  not  have  them  out  where  they  will  go  to 
the  bad  and  in  all  kinds  of  company  while  I  am  at  work 
during  the  day.  •    •    • 

To  letters  of  this  kind  the  state  can  only  reply  that  its  in- 
stitutions are  exclusively  for  children  under  court  commitment. 
There  is  no  other  legal  provision.  The  state  has  thus  far 
established  no  training  for  non-court  children  who  are  not 
adapted  to  their  homes  or  to  local  public  schools.  A  working 
mother  who  cannot  provide  for  her  children  must  surrender 
them  to  the  wardship  of  the  juvenile  court  if  she  wishes  to 
avail  herself  of  the  combined  vocational  training  and  super- 
vision opportunities  offered  by  the  state. 


when  they  were  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  These  statements  are 
based  upon  the  recent  findings  of  our  department  of  research.  Dr. 
Williams,  in  reporting  a  recent  school  survey1  by  the  research  staff, 
sums  up  these  findings  as  follows: 

"There  are  700  boys  and  girls  in  the  three  industrial  schools  of 
California,  and  perhaps  a  thousand  more  in  the  custody  of  the  local 
juvenile  courts.  Most  of  these  children  are  commonly  termed  '  delin- 
quent '  because  of  the  undesirable  trend  of  their  misguided,  or 
unguided,  energies.  These  children  attended  the  public  schools,  and 
their  histories  show  that  their  condition  was  evident  when  they  were 
regular  school  pupils.  Their  teachers  recognized  them  as  being 
'  headed  for  the  court,'  and  in  some  instances  special  efforts  were 
made  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  court  procedure.  The  best  that 
could  be  done,  however,  was  to  keep  their  cases  out  of  court  until 
delinquency  had  developed.  The  essential  factor  in  the  treatment — 
continuous  supervision — was  unobtainable."     .    .    . 

Added  to  the  opinions  of  modern  educational  authorities  are  the 
equally  emphatic  beliefs  of  social  workers  that  the  problem  of  child 
development  is  fundamentally  an  educational  problem,  and  that  the 
elimination  of  the  social  evils  which  now  confront  the  public  can  be 
affected  only  when  the  public  schools  are  extended  to  include  the 
child  who  is  unable  to  respond  to  the  present  5-hour  school  day. 
The  state  child-caring  agencies  are  almost  daily  finding  children 
who  come  in  this  class.  School  principals  and  teachers  often  wish 
for  facilities  of  an  educational  character  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  schools  and  the  juvenile  court.  That  it  is  necessary  to  either 
neglect  these  children  entirely  or  turn  them  over  to  the  courts  is 
an  interesting  commentary  on  the  scope  of  our  public  school  system. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  urgent  call  for  educational  preventive 
work.  With  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  several  agen- 
cies, there  has  developed  the  proposed  measure  known  as  the 
24-hour  school  act.  Its  purpose  is  to  authorize  the  care  and 
supervision  of  certain  children  under  educational  influences 
for  the  entire  24  hours  of  the  day,  and  for  such  a  time  as  will 
insure  the  most  efficient  training.  This  would  mean  room, 
board,  clothing,  and  education.  It  would  be  a  combined 
home  and  school,  both  features  being  required  to  meet  accepted 
standards.  It  would  be  a  place  open  to  children,  but  without 
court  commitment.  The  child's  or  his  parents'  liberties  would 
not  be  taken  away,  but  parent  and  child  would  become  initial 
parties  to  the  transaction.  There  would  be  no  stigma  attached 
to  this  procedure,  for  it  would  not  involve  anything  akin  to 
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punishment.  It  would  not  deal  with  actual  delinquency,  but 
would  serve  to  prevent  delinquency  by  affording  the  right  op- 
portunities in  time.  There  would  be  no  more  act  of  charity 
involved  than  is  involved  in  the  offer  of  other  forms  of  public 
education  to  children,  or  in  the  provision  of  free  text-books. 

It  is  not  possible  to  reprint  here  the  details  of  the  plan  as 
worked  out,  but  these  are  well  illustrated  by  the  following 
passage  on  the  crucial  question  of  admission : 

Admission  of  pupils.  Determination  of  eligibility  for  admission 
to  the  school  is  vested  in  a  committee  of  three  members;  (1)  the 
superintendent  of  the  school,  (2)  a  member  selected  by  the  super- 
intendent and  the  trustees,  and  (3)  a  member  selected  by  the  super- 
intendent and  the  department  of  education  of  the  state  university. 
The  committee  members  receive  no  extra  compensation  except  nec- 
essary expenses.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  case  of  each  pupil  recommended  or  applying  for  admission,  and 
it  is  authorized  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  merits  of 
each  case. 

There  is  also  provided. for  each  county  one  or  more  local  ad- 
visors, appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  24-hour  school  and 
the  state  board  of  education.  The  advisors  serve  without  compen- 
sation, and  act  in  cooperation  with  the  committee  on  eligibility  in 
the  selection  of  candidates  for  admission.  The  advisors  may  also 
serve  as  the  connecting  bond  between  the  community  and  the  school, 
and  may  obtain  reports  at  any  time  concerning  the  status  or  progress 
of  pupils  registering  from  their  respective  communities. 

Any  minor  child  above  the  age  of  eight  years,  with  the  consent  of 
the  person  entitled  to  his  custody,  or  with  his  own  consent  if  there 
is  no  parent  or  guardian,  may  be  admitted  to  the  school,  upon  the 
terms  agreed  upon  between  them  and  the  school,  provided;  (1)  that 
the  pupil  has  no  parent  or  guardian;  or  (2)  that  the  parental  care 
or  guardianship  is  insufficient;2  or  (3)  that  it  is  demonstrated  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  eligibility  committee  that  the  pupil  is  in  need 
of  the  special  advantages  of  training  and  supervision  which  may  be 
afforded  by  the  school ;  or  (4)  that  the  pupil  is  not  responding 
satisfactorily  in  the  public  schools.  No  feeble-minded,  epileptic  or 
morally  degenerate  child  can  be  admitted,  nor  can  any  child  whose 
physical  condition  is  such  as  to  make  him  an  undesirable  pupil. 

Any  citizen,  whether  or  not  a  relative,  may  file  a  petition  with  the 
committee  on  eligibility,  showing  that  there  is  a  child  who  comes 
within  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  requesting  that  the  committee 
consider  the  advisability  of  admitting  the  child  to  the  24-hour  school. 
Such  petitions  should  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  necessary  to  a 
thorough  inquiry.  After  investigation,  the  committee  may,  if  the 
necessary  consent  is  obtained,  recommend  the  pupil  for  admission. 

Provision  is  also  made  whereby  the  child  himself  may  make  ap- 
plication for  admission,  upon  stating  his  case  to  the  committee. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  every  school  principal  to  report  to  the  city 
or  county  superintendent  to  whom  he  is  responsible,  on  any  pupil 
who,  in  his  judgment,  comes  within  the  provisions  of  the  24-hour 
school  act.  The  principal  must  present  his  report  in  writing,  and 
in  such  detail  that  the  superintendent  may  form  an  opinion  as  to 
the  pupil's  eligibility  for  admission. 

It  becomes  the  duty  of  any  city  or  county  superintendent  of  schools 
to  investigate,  or  have  investigated,  each  case  presented  to  him,  and 
make  appropriate  recommendations  to  the  committee  on  eligibility, 
either  for  or  against  the  admission  of  each  pupil  whose  name  is  sub- 
mitted to  him.  The  recommendation  is  expected  to  be  accompanied 
by  sufficient  information  concerning  the  social  and  educational  status 
of  the  pupil  for  consideration  by  the  committee.  These  provisions 
should  serve  as  a  basis  for  effective  cooperation  between  the  local 
public  schools  and  the  24-hour  schools,  and  serve  to  emphasize  the 
strictly  educational  nature  of  the  act.    .     .    . 

The  contract  entered  into  by  the  parents  and  the  state  whereby 
a  pupil  is  admitted  to  the  24-hour  school,  provides  for  maintenance 
payments  to  be  made  by  the  parents.  In  case  there  is  no  parent  or 
guardian  capable  of  meeting  these  payments,  it  is  provided  that 
they  be  met  by  the  county  from  which  the  admission  is  recommended. 
These  county  payments  are  not  to  exceed  the  amount  paid  by  counties 
toward  the  maintenance  of  juvenile  court  wards  in  state  institutions. 

The  act  requires  that  the  parents  or  guardians  shall  not  only  make 
maintenance  payments,  if  they  are  able  to  do  so,  but  that  they  shall 
also  endeavor  to  assist  the  pupil,  maintain  an  active,  helpful  interest 
in  his  welfare,  and  make  every  reasonable  effort  toward  finding  him 
a  suitable  home  or  employment,  in  cooperation  with  the  school. 
There  is  no  release  of  parental  obligation,  except  for  the  training 
itself. 

Several  California  communities  have  considered  the  matter 
of  creating  local  24-hour  schools  and  will  welcome  the  results 
of  the  state's  experiments.  California  is  fortunate  in  having  a 
man  of  Superintendent  Nelles'  calibre  to  conduct  it. 

1  In  case  there  is  no  parent  or  guardian,  the  court  may  name  some  one 
to  act  for  the  child.  The  consent  of  such  person  would  then  be  secured 
for  admission  to  the  school.  In  such  case  no  guardianship  proceedings 
are  necessary  and  the  child  does  not  become  a  ward  of  the  court. 
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The  Fit  Child 

THE  preliminary  report  of  the  permanent  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Physical  Fitness  for  Children  Enterin'g  Em- 
ployment, appointed  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  has  been  sent  for  criticism  to  experts  in 
industrial  hygiene,  state  labor  departments,  local  certificate- 
issuing  officers,  and  interested  persons  throughout  the  country. 

The  general  recommendations  advocate  a  minimum  age  of 
16  years  for  entrance  into  industry  on  the  ground  that  the 
period  of  pubescence,  not  completed  in  the  majority  of  cases 
until  the  sixteenth  year,  is  a  time  of  special  strain  for  the  child. 
No  child,  according  to  the  recommendations,  should  be  allowed 
to  go  to  work  until  he  has  had  a  complete  physical  examination, 
and  has  been  declared  physically  fit  for  the  particular  occupa- 
tion which  he  is  about  to  take  up.  A  re-examination  for 
children  when  changing  occupations  and  periodical  examina- 
tions for  all  working  children  are  deemed  necessary.  The  need 
of  special  study  by  local  administrative  and  medical  officers  of 
occupations  in  which  children  are  likely  to  be  employed  is 
pointed  out,  and  further  scientific  study  of  the  effect  of  different 
kinds  of  work  on  the  physique  of  boys  and  girls  in  their  teens 
is  declared  to  be  essential.  The  fields  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  are  in  need  of  special  research  are  listed. 

The  necessity  for  further  study,  states  the  committee,  is 
urgent.  However,  on  the  basis  of  scientific  studies  already 
made  and  the  experience  acquired  in  administering  child  labor 
laws  prescribing  physical  requirements  now  in  force  in  a  few 
states,  it  is  possible  to  formulate  certain  tentative  standards. 
These  it  is  expected  will  aid  materially  in  safeguarding  children 
from  the  evil  results  of  premature  and  unsuitable  work. 

The  suggested  standards  of  physical  fitness  for  children  fil- 
tering industry  cover  normal  development,  indicate  what  con- 
stitutes sound  health  and  physical  fitness  for  specific  occupa- 
tions, and  emphasize  points  to  be  observed  and  methods  to  be 
employed  in  physical  examinations.  Defects  for  which  children 
should  be  permanently  refused  certificates  of  employment  and 
those  for  which  temporary  refusals  should  be  made  are  listed. 
A  record  form  for  the  use  of  physicians  in  examining  children 
and  careful  instructions  for  filling  in  this  form  are  appended  to 
the  report. 

"Hark!  Hark!" 

THE  experience  of  School  Attendance  Officer  Murphy  in 
forcing  school  attendance  among  gypsy  children  at  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  is  interesting  [see  the  Survey  for  June  26, 
p.  447]  but  falls  short  of  results  recently  secured  in  a  similar 
situation  in  Seattle  according  to  Lilburn  Merrill,  chief  pro- 
bation officer  and  diagnostician  of  the  King  County  Superior 
Court. 

A  group  of  such  little  nomads,  including  some  who  were 
under  school  age,  was  rounded  up  by  the  school  attendance 
officers  of  the  city  and  brought  into  the  juvenile  court  on  war- 
rants. The  families  had  moved  about  in  the  characteristic 
way  and  investigation  showed  that  on  three  occasions  they 
had  been  before  other  courts  because  of  the  children's  non- 
attendance,  and  by  methods  similar  to  the  Fall  River  plan, 
the  children,  by  court  order,  had  been  provided  with  brief 
periods  of  class  room  instruction.  A  more  authoritative  plan 
was,  therefore,  adopted — one  which  gave  promise  of  insuring 
a  longer  period  of  instruction.  Five  of  the  children  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Seattle  parental  schools  and  their  parents  were 
ordered  to  pay  $15  a  month  for  each  child's  board. 

As  an  evidence  that  the  parents  were  seriously  minded,  and 
would  give  their  cooperation  to  the  court  in  behalf  of  the 
youngsters,  the  judge  accepted  an  advance  payment  of  $690 
and  then  released  the  children  who  were  under  school  age! 
Mr.  Merrill  writes: 

Several  months  have  elapsed.  The  five  are  still  at  the  parental 
schools  and  doing  well.  The  parents  and  their  infant  children  harve 
gone  to  other  cities.  One  or  two  appealing  telegrams  arrive  from 
them  weekly,  but  so  far  as  the  court  has  revealed  his  disposition 
toward  the  education  of  these  five  children,  they  are  justified  in  rest- 


The  Children's  County 

Westchester  is  the  second  county  in  New  York  State 
in  point  of  population.  Alone  among  the  counties  of  the 
state  it  is  carrying  on  an  extensive  child-caring  and  family 
relief  work  under  a  publicly  elected  official — V.  Everit 
Macy.  Mr.  Macy's  work  as  commissioner  of  charities 
and  correction  in  putting  new  energy  into  the  old 
county-form  of  government  has  been  appraised  at  regular 
intervals  by  the  Survey.  The  current  issue  of  the 
News,  the  organ  of  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  is  given  up  to  this  public  work  and  the 
parallel  activity  of  the  Westchester  County  Childrens' 
Association,  a  volunteer  association  affiliated  with  the 
S.  C.  A.  A.,  with  3,000  members. 

Practically  every  community  in  Westchester  is  doing 
excellent  child  welfare  work  along  some  line.  Practi- 
cally no  community  in  the  county  has  worked  out  a  com- 
prehensive child  welfare  program.  A  county-wide 
organization,  therefore,  has  an  opportunity  to  bring  to- 
gether the  best  methods  which  have  been  developed  in 
local  communities  and  make  them  available  for  the 
county  as  a  whole. 

The  work  of  the  Westchester  County  Children's  As- 
sociation is  divided  among  eight  standing  committees: 

Committee  on   Child  Labor  and  School  Attendance. 
Committee  on  Education. 

Committee  on  Family  and  Community  Problems. 
Committee  on  Health  and  Recreation. 

Committee  on   Special   Care   and  Relief    (dependent,   delin- 
quent, neglected,  defective) 
Committee  on  Legislation. 
Committee  on  Publicity. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


THE   CHILD   SPEAKS 
By  Tudor  Jenks 

(Written  for  the  Westchester  County  [New  York] 
Children's  Association) 

I  am  the  Future,  for  in  me  there  lies 

What  through  the  ages  our  land  shall  be; 
Yet  what  I  am  is  what  you  are  to  me — 

I  am  the  question  to  which  you  make  replies. 
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ing  their  hearrts  with  an  assurance  that  they  will  be  ready  for  high 
school  before  the  Seattle  juvenile  court  ceases  to  interest  itself  in 
their  behalf.  The  children's  parents  have  stated  to  the  court  that  this 
is  the  first  time  during  their  eighteen  years  of  wandering  through 
forty-eight  states  that  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  right  to 
liberty.  Obviously,  no  community  heretofore  has  felt  obligated  to  as- 
sume responsibility  of  the  children's  care,  and  before  we  are  finished 
with  this  group  of  five  the  Seattle  district  may  have  to  invest  one 
thousand  or  more  dollars  for  their  maintenance.  I  am  sure  the 
benefit  to  the  children  will  justify  the  investment.  Also  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  this  precedent  will  discourage  gypsy  migrations 
to  the  northwest. 

Fairly  Cut  in  Two 

IN  1910  the  infant  mortality  in  St.  Paul  was  12.5  per 
hundred.  That  year  the  St.  Paul  Baby  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation was  organized,  having  for  its  object  the  lessen- 
ing of  this  death  rate.  There  has  been  a  steady  de- 
crease since  as  the  following  figures  will  show:  In  1911,  10.2; 
1912,  9.6;  1913,  8.7;  1914,  7.9;  1915,  7.7;  1916,  6.9.  The 
years  191 7  and  19 18  showed  a  slight  increase  because  of  the 
war  and  the  influenza  epidemic.  In  191 7,  the  rate  was  7.3; 
1918,  8.6;  in  1919  St.  Paul  again  reached  the  remarkable  low 
rate  of  6.7,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  M.  C.  Lettice. 
Educational  work  is  done  by  the  Baby  Welfare  Association, 
both  along  pre-natal  and  post-natal  lines.  Pre-natal  and  post- 
natal clinics  are  held  daily  and  a  staff  of  nurses  follow  the 
cases  closely  in  home  visits.  A  special  feature  of  the  work  has 
always  been  the  supervision  of  the  boarded  baby.  No  baby  is 
placed  for  boarding  care  except  through  this  organization  and 
the  boarding  babies  are  supervised  after  being  placed.  This 
result  is  brought  about  through  cooperation  with  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  State  Board  of  Control  through  which  all  board- 
ing places  must  be  licensed.  All  institutions  caring  for  unmar- 
ried mothers  report  their  cases  upon  leaving  the  institution  and 


every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  mother  and  baby  under  super- 
vision for  at  least  two  years  or  until  some  permanent  plan  is 
worked  out  in  each  case.  This  provision  has  tended  to  lower 
the  mortality  among  a  class  of  children  where  it  has  been  here- 
tofore abnormally  high. 

Beginning  Safety  Young 

THE  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  been  enlisted  by  the 
National  Safety  Council.  For  two  weeks,  beginning 
August  30,  in  every  city  in  the  United  States  where  there  are 
members  of  the  National  Safety  Council,  a  contest  will  be  con- 
ducted to  select  a  boy  scout  delegate  to  the  Ninth  Annual 
Safety  Congress,  at  Milwaukee,  September  27  to  October  1, 
with  full  expenses  to  and  from  the  Safety  Congress  as  a  prize. 
The  scouts  will  be  tested  on  natural  leadership,  initiative, 
ability  to  make  inspection  trips  and  report  on  unsafe  condi- 
tions in  their  communities,  and  ability  to  give  safety  talks. 

Keeping  Children  Off  the  Streets 

THE  Children's  Bureau,  in  working  out  standards  of  child 
welfare,  sets  at  least  2  hours  of  organized  play  every  day 
throughout  the  year  as  necessary  for  every  child.  To  insure 
this,  there  should  be  a  playground  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  every  child  under  6  years  of  age,  one  within  half  a  mile  of 
every  child  under  6,  and  a  baseball  field  not  more  than  a  mile 
distant  from  every  boy  old  enough  to  play  on  a  team.  One 
acre  to  serve  500  children  is  advised  as  a  minimum  amount  of 
space.  This  general  playground  should  not  be  used  for  games 
requiring  a  great  deal  of  space.  Baseball,  football,  tennis  and 
similar  games  should  be  provided  for  by  an  athletic  field  con- 
taining about  6  acres. 


GOTHIC  IMPS  AT  OBERHOLLEBRUN 


LAST  summer  the  Infant  Welfare  Department  of  the  City 
of  Vienna  fitted  up  .one  barrack  of  the  former  refugee 
camp  at  Oberhollebrun,  about  thirty  miles  from  Vienna,  as 
a  hospital  for  rachitic  children.  The  patients  are  bad  cases 
whose  deformities  can  be  bettered  or  cured  by  feeding  up, 
sunshine,  massage  and  gymnastic  exercises.  Operative  cases 
are  treated  elsewhere.  There  are  thirty-four  beds  in  this 
barracks.  Word  was  sent  to  the  district  baby  clinics  to  send 
up  only  their  most  urgent  and  suitable  cases  for  examination 
at  the  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  and  so  overwhelming  was  the 
response  that  the  whole  refugee  camp  could  have  been  filled 
at  once  if  only  there  had  been  money  to  care  for  so  many. 
The  doctor  weeded  out  all  but  about  one  hundred  and  left  it 
to  the  districts  to  decide  who  were  to  be  the  lucky  first 
occupiers  of  the  thirty-four  beds.  Since  then  they  have  been 
working  through  the  waiting  lists  as  fast  as  they  could  with- 
out sending  children  home  so  soon  that  all  the  good  of  their 
stay  was  wasted.  Now  a  large  number  are  past  the  stage 
where  they  need  intensive  treatment  and  if  another  barrack 
could  be  fitted  up  as  a  convalescent  home  many  of  the  beds 
at  the  hospital  could  be  free  for  newcomers.  Frau  Dr.  Baro- 
lin,  the  keen  young  orthopaedist  in  charge,  has  been  trying, 
so  far  without  success,  to  persuade  her  department  that  they 
can  spare  the  wherewithal  for  this  second  barrack  out  of  the 
utterly  inadequate  appropriation  this  impoverished  city  can 
make  toward  coping  with  its  staggering  problem  of  diseased 
childhood.  Many  little  sufferers,  those  who  have  not  died 
in  the  meantime,  are  still  waiting. 

WHAT  this  waiting  means  was  borne  in  on  us  in  the  case 
of  little  Ludwig,  just  admitted  though  examined  eight 
months  ago.  Then  he  had  a  bad  spinal  curvature,  now  he  is 
a  hunchback.  They  say  he  is  six,  but  as  he  sat  stripped  on 
the  examination  table  with  his  shrivelled  little  legs  (he  has 
never  walked)  and  his  crumpled  body,  it  was  hard  to  be- 
lieve he  was  even  three.  Only  his  arms  seemed  to  belong 
to  a  child  of  six.  They  were  conspicuous  because  he  kept 
a  hand  on  the  table  on  each  side  of  him  and  rested  on  them 
to  keep  his  weight  off  his  back.  The  nurse  said  his  mother 
cried  and  cried  when  she  left  him;  his  father  had  died  in 
the  war  so  she  had  to  go  out  to  work  and  leave  him  in  the 
care  of  the  older  children ;  she  felt  as  if  somehow  it  was 
something   she   ought   to   have   been    able   to    prevent.      Life 


at  the  barracks  is  as  merry  as  possible.  Practically  all  the 
children  are  seven  or  under,  the  seven-year-olds  being  often 
smaller  than  the  three,  so  they  all  look  like  babies  together. 
They  all  have  short  hair  and  are  dressed  in  bloomers  and 
blue  and  white  jerseys,  boys  and  girls,  so  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  which  is  which.  There  is  a  large  pile  of  sand  in  front, 
upon  which  the  sun  shines  the  whole  day.  There  they  play 
and  often  sleep.  Or  they" lie  in  a  row  on  their  stomachs  with 
their  feet  in  the  air  or  on  a  great  bench  also  in  the  sunshine, 
and  welcome  all  comers  with  ecstatic  handwaving.  Seldom 
have  I  seen  a  more  interesting  sight  than  the  gymnasium 
class,  consisting  of  about  fifteen  babies  doing  exercises  with 
all  the  dignity  and  discipline  and  more  than  the  precision  of 
most  high  school  classes.  The  feeding  is  done  according  to 
Professor  Pirquet's  system,  worked  out  in  the  Kinder 
Klinik.  They  have  been  able  to  obtain  no  cod  liver  oil  for 
eight  weeks. 

IT  was  the  day  of  the  doctor's  monthly  examination;  the 
children  were  stripped  and  those  who  could  walk  were 
told  to  jump  and  run  and  show  how  well  they  could  do  it. 
Then  one  saw  the  hideous  deformities,  hitherto  partly  hidden 
by  clothes.  Most  had  "  X  legs,"  the  knees  knocking  as  at  the 
cross  of  the  X,  some  were  bow-legged,  some  had  the  peculiar 
dragging  gait  caused  by  defective  joints,  some  had  bent 
clavicles  and  ribs,  some  spinal  curvatures,  and  all  had  en- 
larged abdomens  and  crooked  leg  bones.  It  was  an  uncanny 
sight,  these  brown,  hearty,  happy  mites  racing  round  the  room 
in  wild  excitement,  each  with  his  peculiar  gait  caused  by 
his  particular  deformity.  One  felt  as  if  a  crew  of  misshapen 
imns  in  stope  from  a  Gothic  cathedral  had  taken  on  flesh  and 
were  dancing  around. 

These  children  will  improve,  some  will  become  almost 
normal.  What  will  become  of  the  hundreds  who  cannot  get 
the  treatment?  A  new  convalescent  home  has  just  been 
opened  in  Vienna  with  American  money;  it  has  taken  in  a 
hundred  and  plans  to  take  many  more,  but  even  that  scarcely 
scratches  the  surface.  How  different  might  the  future  of 
Vienna  be  if  the  city  only  had  the  money  to  fill  up  those 
great  empty  neighboring  barracks  with  the  thousands  they 
might  hold  and  gire  them  the  treatment  that  the  thirty-four 
are  having  now.  RlCKMAN. 
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The  Prison  System  of  the  District 


WHEN  the  Swedish  government  recently  began  recon- 
struction of  its  prisons,  it  at  once  asked,  "  What  is  the 
prison  system  of  the  United  States?"  It  was  necessary  to 
reply  that  there  is  no  American  prison  system  but  rather  as 
many  different  systems  as  there  are  states,  counties  and  munici- 
palities. Europe  has  nothing  worse  than  some  of  these  Amer- 
ican institutions,  but  again,  it  has  nothing  better  than  many 
which  can  readily  be  cited. 

Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  are  di- 
rectly responsible  for  four  prison  systems — the  federal  peni- 
tentiaries under  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  army  prisons 
under  the  War  Department,  the  naval  prisons  under  the 
Navy  Department,  and  the  penal  system  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Congress  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  progress 
made  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  story  of  the  last  ten  years  of  accomplishment  and  the 
future  development  is  told  by  the  National  Committee  on 
Prisons  and  Prison  Labor,  in  a  graphically  illustrated  report 
made  to  the  Penal  Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  submitted  to  President  Wilson  with  the  unanimous  en- 
dorsement of  the  Commission — Louis  Brownlow,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners;  Wendell  Phillips  Stafford, 
Associate  Justice  Supreme  Court;  John  Joy  Edson,  Chair- 
man Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Thirteen  recom- 
mendations are  made  for  the  further  development  of  the  system 
and  the  argument  in  support  of  each  is  condensed  so  that  each 
page  tells  a  complete  story  by  the  aid  of  illustrations,  charts, 
and  tables.  A  member  of  Congress  can  thus  grasp  at  sight 
what  has  already  been  done  and  what  it  is  proposed  to  do  in 
the  future. 

Before  1909,  the  jail  and  workhouse  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  national  disgraces.  Dungeons,  dark  cells, 
bars,  walls,  chains  and  idleness,  all  without  decent  sanitation 
or  ventilation,  were  the  basis  of  the  repressive  system  in  vogue. 
Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster  of  the  National  Committee  on  Prisons 
and  Prison  Labor,  in  a  report  to  the  attorney  general,  made 
the  most  scathing  of  the  many  attacks  on  the  system  and  caused 
the  appointment  by  President  Roosevelt  of  a  Penal  Commis- 
sion to  effect  an  entire  reorganization.  A  structure  of  stone, 
steel  and  iron  which  the  professional  jail  builders  had  just 
erected  as  a  model  prison,  was  abandoned  together  with  the 
old  workhouse  and  the  workhouse  was  transferred  to  two 
tracts  of  land  in  Virginia,  twenty  miles  from  Washington. 
Jurisdiction  over  the  jail  and  workhouse  was  transferred  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 


of  Columbia.  The  problem  of  the  short  term  prisoner  was 
therefore  considered  first.  Long  term  prisoners  were  sent  as 
before  to  the  federal  penitentiary  at  Atlanta. 

Work  was  found  for  every  prisoner.     Road  building  was 
the  first  step  in  opening  the  wilderness.     Changes  in  man- 

Recommendations — 


A  Resident  Administrator  to  coordinate  the  different 
penal  Institutions. 


3.  The  establishment  of  a  rotating  capital  fund  and  an 

adequate  system  of  accounting. 


3.   Extension  of  the  court  ejstem  to  Include  a  Board  of  In- 
determinate Sentence  and  Parole. 


A  bureau  of  psychiatry  operating  In  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Indeterminate  Sentence  and  Parole  and  the 
Galllnger  Hoopital. 


6.  Remodeling  of  the  District  Jail  into  a  proper  reception 

building  when  the  Galllnger  Hospital  Is  erected,  util- 
-     Icing  the  equipment  now  available  in  the  unused  work- 
house buildings. 

\ 

^  • 

6.  Development  of  Hygiene  to  duplicate  normal   environment. 

7.  Classification  of  prisoners  and   their  Industrial   training. 

6.      A   system  of  after   care  and   Industrial  parole. 

9.      Cooperation  of  the  prisoners  In  obtaining   Increased  pro- 
duction. 

10.  Payment  of  a  fair  wage  to   prisoners. 

11.  Better   coordination  of  the  workhouse  administrative  depart- 

ments with  separate  administration  of  the  women's  work- 
house. 

12.  Building  operations  as  the  basis  of  training/  for  future  in- 
.         duatrlal  work  for   the  District  of  Columbia. 


A    PAGE    FROM    THE    GRAPHIC    REPORT    ON   THE    PENAL    SYSTEM    OF    THE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BY  THE   NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON 

PRISON    LABOR 

agement  of  the  prisoners  came  rapidly;  it  was  found  here,  as 
elsewhere,  that  the  men  worked  best  when  treated  as  human 
beings.  Stripes  were  discarded.  Barbed  wire  entanglements 
around  the  temporary  camps  were  torn  down — and  the  men 
did  not  escape.  Pending  the  investigations  of  the  Penal  Com- 
mission into  the  proper  type  of  housing  for  the  prisoners,  tem- 


Contrast  the  WAGS  6TSTBI  of  Prison  Industry 

with 

the  SLAVS  SYSTEM  of  prison  Industry. 

1. 

Labor  through  the  natural  Incentive. 

1. 

Labor  by  enforced  penalties. 

2. 

Creating  ths  work  habit. 

2. 

Creating  a  dislike  for  honest  labor. 

3. 

Reward  In  relation  to  production 

3. 

Punishment  instead  of  reward. 

4. 

Recognition  of  individual  efficiency. 

4. 

Ho  recognition  of  efficient  production. 

5. 
6. 

Diligence  with  decreased  cost  of  guarding. 
Increased  rsturns  to  the  state. 

5. 
6. 

Loafing  at  every  opportunity  requiring 

the  continual  presence  of  guards. 
An  economic  loss  to  the  state. 

7. 

Normal  conditions  of  competitive  labor. 

7. 

Abnormal  conditions  of  slave  labor. 

8. 

Social  development  of  the  prisoner. 

8. 

Social  destruction  of  ths  prisoner. 

These  and  succeeding  reproductions  are  copyrights  by  the  N.  C.  P.  L. 
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Administration  of  Workhouse 


(5)  =»  Sc/Jbcr/fkaaeo/ 
(7)  *  Jar's/a'?/ 


The  chart  readily  suggests  better  groupings,  especial- 
ly greater  coordination  of  the  farm  departments  and  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  construction  and  repair  departments.  The  present 
superintendent  is  also  superintendent  of  the  Reformatory  and  of 
the  District  Jail  and  Asylum  and  exercises  the  details  of  the 
administration  of  the  Workhouse  through  the  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent. This  arrangement  is  only  temporary.  The  female  work- 
house should  not  be  merely  a  detail  of  the  male  workhouse  admin- 
istration. 


porary  buildings  were  erected  to  house  the  men  while  at  work 
— and  it  was  soon  realized  that  these  makeshift  buildings 
were  themselves  far  better  than  the  old  Bastille  type  of  prison. 
It  was  natural  to  build  dormitories  for  workmen ;  there  was 
every  reason  to  continue  treating  the  prisoners  as  workmen. 
Even  bars  could  be  dispensed  with  to  the  advantage  of  both 
management  and  men. 

Gradually  the  workhouse  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  busy 
industrial  farm  community.  Good  roads,  a  railroad,  stone 
crusher,  brick  plant,  docks,  shipyards,  saw  mill,  locksmith  shop, 
and  the  maintenance  shops  developed  with  the  farm,  the 
orchard,  the  dairy,  and  the  hog  farm.     It  was  in  the  women's 


quarters  of  the  workhouse  at  Occoquan 
that  the  suffragette  pickets  acquired  their 
first  prison  experience. 

The  reformatory  at  Lorton,  which  is 
on  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  the  work- 
house, is  going  through  a  similar  process 
but  profiting  greatly  by  the  original  ex- 
periment with  the  workhouse.  Permanent 
building  operations  were  begun  this  year. 
One-story  brick  structures  of  the  army 
barracks  type  are  the  rule.  With  the 
exception  of  the  disciplinary  dormitories 
there  are  no  bars  and  the  dormitory  sys- 
tem prevails.  As  fast  as  accommodations 
are  available  at  the  reformatory,  the  Dis- 
trict transfers  from  the  federal  peniten- 
tiary at  Atlanta  the  prisoners  sentenced 
to  Atlanta  for  felonies. 

There  is  reflected  in  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Committee  on 
Prisons  and  Prison  Labor  the  growing 
sentiment  in  government  circles  against 
continuing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  over  the  administration 
of  penal  institutions.  The  District  of 
Columbia  has  gradually  freed  itself  from 
this  influence  until  there  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Justice  only 
the  parole  power.  The  authority  of  the 
Federal  Parole  Board  would  end  so  far 
as  the  District  is  concerned,  if  the  recom- 
mendation is  carried  out  to  establish  a 
Board  of  Indeterminate  Sentence  and 
Parole  appointed  by  the  District  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  District.  Eventually 
the  Penal  Commission  will  house  all 
prisoners  sentenced  in  the  District  in  its 
own  institutions.  Other  administrative 
changes  in  the  District  such  as  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  resident  administrator 
would  eliminate  the  present  divided  re- 
sponsibility and  undefined  authority  in 
administration  and  superintendence. 

But  the  report  goes  further:  When 
the  plans  outlined  are  fully  carried  out,  a 
man  arrested  and  awaiting  trial  will  be 
detained  in  a  jail  designed  only  for  men 
and  women  awaiting  trial  and  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  legal  supposition  that  he  is 
innocent  until  proved  guilty.  When  sen- 
tenced by  the  court  he  will  not  face  a 
definite  sentence  but  will  first  come  under 
the  Board  of  Indeterminate  Sentence  and 
Parole  and  be  studied  and  examined  to  de- 
termine how  long  it  will  take  to  make  a 
man  of  him.  The  board  will  have  before 
it  reports  from  the  principal  keeper,  psy- 
chologist, physician,  psychiatrist,  probation 
officer,  social  agencies,  home  or  clergyman, 
chaplain,  head  teacher,  superintendent  of 
industries,  disciplinarian,  Bertillon  clerk, 
and  the  court  reports.  Any  decisions  will 
be  subject  to  revision  so  that  the  prisoner  will  have  every 
chance  to  make  good  and  to  decrease  the  length  of  his  stay 
in  the  institution.  Mental  defectives  will  receive  special 
care.  Jobs  will  be  selected  which  will  develop  the  special 
aptitudes  of  individuals  and  teach  them  a  trade.  Educational 
limitations  will  be  corrected  by  proper  schooling.  Physical 
training  will  correct  deficient  physical  development.  Recrea- 
tion will  be  provided  to  make  satisfied  and  diligent  workers. 
Finally  the  prisoner  will  be  released  on  parole,  with  a  chance 
to  make  good  with  his  fellow  men  again. 

When  a  man  comes  out  of  prison  he  will  not  find  his  home 
broken  up  by  the  absence  of  the  chief  provider  but  kept  to- 
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gether  by  the  wage  which  he  has  earned 
in  the  institution.  The  payment  of  a 
wage  to  District  of  Columbia  prisoners  is 
one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison 
Labor  which  would  have  been  unnecessary 
if  the  President's  executive  order  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  1 91 8,  had  been  put  into  effect. 
As  it  stands  now  such  a  wage  is  a  matter 
of  charity  and  is  paid  only  to  prisoners 
convicted  of  non-support.  The  report 
supplies  the  method  of  payment  worked 
out  in  great  detail — the  absence  of  which 
has  been  the  stumbling  block  hitherto  to 
putting  the  order  into  effect.  The  recom- 
mendations for  wages  call  for  deducting 
first  the  cost  to  the  state  of  the  prisoner's 
maintenance. 

The  state,  of  course,  can  never  be 
justified  in  exploiting  the  prisoner's  labor 
any  more  than  the  old-time  prison  con- 
tractor, who  still  retains  his  grip  on  a  few 
states,  is  justified  in  sacrificing  the  prisoner 
upon  the  altar  of  greed. 

Production  in  prison  need  not  consti- 
tute unfair  competition  with  free  labor 
and  free  industry.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  public  buildings  are  erected 
with  brick  from  the  workhouse  plant, 
crushed  stone  and  sand  are  shipped  in  for 
construction  work,  and  the  farm  products 
help  in  the  maintenance  of  other  institu- 
tions. 

The  future  industrial  program  calls 
for  the  manufacture  by  prisoners  of  school 
desks,  automobile  tags,  tinware,  sewer 
pipe,  plumbing  fixtures,  and  clothing  and 
for  the  development  of  the  present  system 
of  salvage  of  worn-out  tools,  utensils,  and 
machinery  used  by  municipal  authorities. 
This  is  popularly  known  as  the  state-use 
system. 

All  of  us  are  justified  in  taking  a  keen 
interest  in  prison  development  because 
within  these  restricted  and  thoroughly 
controlled  industrial  or  farm  communities 
there  is  being  carried  out  a  series  of  very 
practical  experiments  in  the  study  of  the 
individual  and  his  relation  to  society 
which  necessarily  will  greatly  influence  all 
social  experiments  outside  the  prisons. 
Problems  of  hygiene,  vocational  education, 
industrial  management,  wage  fixing,  psy- 
chiatry, housing,  and  institutional  man- 
agement find  their  solution  here.  Eventu- 
ally the  government  will  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  paying  adequate  salaries  to 
attract  men  of  sufficient  calibre  and  train- 
ing to  cope  with  these  problems.  Men  of 
this  type  who  realize  their  responsibilities 
and  are  trying  to  meet  them  adequately  do 
not  find  in  their  jobs  a  piker's  paradise  or 
a  politician's  plum. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  been 
particularly  fortunate  in  having  the 
direction  of  its  penal  institutions  in  the 
hands  of  capable  men  and  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  the  prison  system  can  be  ex- 
hibited as  a  model  not  only  for  the  states 
but  for  inquiring  foreign  countries. 

Oliver  Hoyem. 


Graphic  Presentation  of  the  Operation  of  the  Indeterminate 
Sentence  and  the  Board's  Sphere  of  Influence         <, 
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THE  CALIPERS 

The  Calipers  represent  a  system  of  measuring  the  men- 
tal, moral,  and  physical  status  of  the  prisoner  and  applying 
this  measure  of  the  man  to  guage  his  term  of  imprisonment, 
his  mental,  moral,  physloal  and  industrial  training  while 
in  prison,  the  manner  of  his  parole  to  industry  and  his  fin- 
al graduation  into  the  community. 


THE   PRISON    SHOULD   BE   PAID    FOR   ITS   GOODS 


a/ 
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Child  Self-Discipline  in  the  Near 

East 

AMERICAN  relief  workers  are  applying  the  principle  of 
child  self-discipline  to  approximately  50,000  boys  and  girls 
in  the  219  Near  East  Relief  orphanages  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria 
and  Armenia.  The  medium  of  application  is  a  children's  court, 
with  a  native  teacher  as  presiding  officer  and  the  children 
themselves  as  judges  and  marshals. 

The  system  is  proving  of  two-fold  value.  Not  only  is  it 
solving  a  difficult  problem  of  discipline,  but  it  is  inculcating  in 
the  new  generation  of  Armenians  an  understanding  of  the  ele- 
ments of  self-government. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Near  East  Relief 
orphanages  there  were  more  than  200,000  Armenian  and 
Syrian  children  wandering  abroad  in  the  land,  a  human  flotsam 
from  the  massacres.  Most  of  them  had  been  stripped  at  a 
stroke  of  parents,  home  and  friends.  For  three,  four  and  even 
five  years  they  had  led  a  life  completely  outside  the  normal 
environs  of  childhood.  Their  existence  was  little  more  than 
animal,  so  wholly  was  it  concerned  with  self-preservation. 

From  such  a  life,  the  Near  East  Relief  workers  gathered  in 
the  present  inmates  of  the  orphanages.  They  came  famished 
and  ragged,  dulled  in  mentality  and  emaciated  in  body.  So 
weak  were  they  at  the  beginning,  and  so  dazed,  that  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  conditions  of  their  new  life  passively.  But  with 
proper  food  and  clothing,  with  opportunity  for  play  and  study, 
and  with  new  interests  constantly  appealing  to  their  awaken- 
ing minds,  they  found  their  way  back  to  physical  and  mental 
health.  And  as  they  re-discovered  their  childhood,  the  results 
of  their  wild  life  became  evident  in  increasing  infractions  of 
discipline. 

It  was  to  meet  this  condition  that  the  American  relief  work- 
ers introduced  the  new  system.  In  every  orphanage  a  boy 
police  force  was  organized.  The  young  officers  are  empowered 
to  arrest  any  one  of  their  fellows  detected  in  the  commission  of 
an  offense  of  any  sort,  and  to  bring  him  before  the  court  of  the 
orphanage.  After  sentence  is  pronounced,  the  policemen  di- 
rect its  execution.  Save  for  the  supervision  of  the  native 
teacher,  the  entire  machinery  of  justice  is  operated  by  the  chil- 
dren themselves.  Rarely  do  the  American  authorities  find  it 
necessary  to  intervene. 

The  court  of  one  of  the  orphanages,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered typical,  is  made  up  of  the  presiding  officer  and  three 
judges — an  apprentice  in  the  orphanage  carpenter  shop,  a  blind 
girl  who  teaches  in  the  school  for  the  blind  children,  and  a 
boy  of  fourteen.  These  four,  with  the  two  marshals,  sit  at 
the  bar  of  justice — a  square  table,  three  sides  of  which  are 
occupied  by  the  court  and  the  fourth  by  the  prisoner  on  trial. 
Each  case  is  recorded  in  a  ledger  lying  at  the  presiding  officer's 
place.  In  a  typical  case  the  prisoner  was  one  of  the  older  boys 
of  the  orphanage.  The  charge,  read  from  the  ledger  by  the 
presiding  officer,  set  forth  that  he  had  been  rough  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  younger  boys,  and  had  frequently  struck  them. 
The  prisoner  pleaded  guilty.  The  younger  boys  mocked  him, 
he  said,  because,  though  older  than  they,  he  was  no  further 
advanced  in  his  studies.  Turning  back  over  the  ledger,  the 
presiding  officer  read  the  record  of  other  trials  in  which  the 
same  boy  had  been  the  defendant.  He  also  read  a  memorandum 
from  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  orphanage  school,  which  de- 
clared the  boy  a  troublemaker.  With  that  the  case  lay  before 
the  court.  The  judges  went  immediately  into  whispered  con- 
sultation, the  blind  girl  and  the  fourteen-year-old  boy  taking 
chief  part.  Finally  the  verdict  was  announced.  It  was  unusu- 
ally severe  for  this  tribunal.  The  prisoner  was  ordered  locked 
up  over  night  in  solitary  confinement  in  the  jail — a  room  on 
one  of  the  upper  floors.  The  only  participation  of  the  Ameri- 
can staff  came  late  that  evening,  when  the  nurse  who  is 
charged  with  caring  for  the  health  of  the  children,  saw  that 
the  prisoner  was  provided  with  sufficient  blankets  for  the  night. 

In  another  case  before  this  court,  two  boys  found  in  the 
orchard  they  had  been  forbidden  to  frequent,  were  sentenced  to 


clear  stones  from  an  area  in  the  garden.  In  a  third,  where 
two  blind  boys  were  charged  with  taking  articles  belonging  .to 
other  children,  judgment  was  reserved.  Few  of  the  children 
brought  before  the  court  attempt  to  escape  the  penalty  of  their 
misdemeanors.  Practically  all  plead  guilty,  and  the  court  is 
seldom  put  to  the  effort  of  proving  a  case.  The  children  recog- 
nize the  fairness  of  trial  by  their  fellows. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Near  East  Relief  may  be  able  to  bring 
the  influence  of  this  democratic  spirit  to  bear  upon  all  the 
100,000  children  who  have  come  through  the  years  of  suffering 
and  who  have  not  yet  found  their  place  in  life.  As  rapidly 
as  the  present  inmates  of  the  orphanages  are  found  homes  with 
relatives  or  friends,  others  are  taken  in  from  among  the  55,000 
who  are  now  receiving  partial  support  from  the  American 
relief  organization.  J.  R.  Gousha. 

EASTER  IN  PRISON 

Bitter  was  the  winter 

Under  the  frozen  gloom — 
A  tortured  queen  in  prison — 

Life  cowered  in  the  tomb. 

Dearth  in  the  limbs  of  nature, 

Fear  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
Until  it  seemed  that  nothing 

Ever  should  live  again. 

Over  this  mummied  fastness 

The  cowled  days  like  nuns 
Stealthily  trod  and  vanish'd  .    .    . 

Sudden  a  rumor  runs. 

An  echo  of  bugles  from  Elfland — 

The  heralds  of  the  king! 
Into  the  death-hung  chambers 

He  rides.     It  is  the  spring! 

Earster  has  come  to  Kansas 

And  through  these  prison  bars 
I  count  with  joy  at  twilight 

Three  incandescent  stars. 

And  low  athwart  the  sunset 

A  fleece  of  opal  cloud 
Floats  in  the  vault  of  heaven, 

Spun  for  an  angel's  shroud. 

Night  falls  and  a  breath  of  fragrance 
Is  blown  from  a  new-mown  lawn — 

Unshackled,  the  spirit  has  risen ! 
Winter  and  Death  are  gone! 

Ye  that  are  dead,  awaken! 

It  could  not  be.    It  is! 
Bird-music  in  the  valleys, 

Bloom-glory  in  the  trees! 
1 

Arise!  my  soul,  from  prison, 

There  is  no  death  in  earth! 
Only  a  sleep  and  a  dawning — 

Change  and  a  glad  rebirth! 
— By  Brent  Dow  Allinson  in  the  Leavenworth  New  Era. 

[Mr.  Allinson  is  an  ardent  young  Harvard  student,  one  of  the  con- 
scientious objectors  whose  continued  incarceration  has  been  a  blot  on 
American  liberalism.  He  was  released  last  week  after  more  than 
two  years'  imprisonment.  He  is  to  bring  out  a  volume  of  prison 
poems.  Just  before  his  release,  he  was  incarcerated  in  a  dungeon 
for  fifty  hours  because  he  was  suspected  of  smuggling  out  of  prison 
an  article  appearing  in  the  July  number  of  Pearson's  telling  about 
Leavenworth.  Allinson  states  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  writing 
of  the  article. 

In  an  interview  with  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Call, 
Allinson  mentioned  as  political  prisoners  still  at  Leavenworth: 
"  Hulet  M.  Wells,  former  president  of  Seattle's  Central  Labor  Coun- 
cil, who  was  convicted  under  the  Espionage  Act  of  opposing  con- 
scription before  the  Conscription  Act  was  passed;  George  Yeager, 
a  Kansas  conscientious  objector  sent  from  Camp  Funston,  who  has 
been  held  in  permanent  isolation  for  more  than  a  year  under  orders 
of  the  deputy  warden  because  of  falsely  alleged  participation  in  a 
noisy  demonstration  in  the  dining-room  occasioned  by  poor  food; 
the  three  Browder  brothers  and  their  three  colleagues;  the  Kansas 
City  socialists  convicted  of  conspiring  to  defeat  the  operation  of 
the  draft,  and  the  Magon  brothers,  Mexican  radicals  from  Los 
Angeles,  also  convicted  under  the  Espionage  Act."] 
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INDUSTRY 


Conducted  by 
WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY 


Building  for  Service 


THE  Building  Trades  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
although  it  is  only  two  years  old,  has  already  more 
than  justified  the  faith  of  its  pioneers  for  a  vast  pro- 
gram of  industrial  advance.  For  two  years  we 
have  watched  the  spectacle  of  a  great  staple  industry  quietly 
setting  its  house  in  order.  We  have  seen  some  of  the  greatest 
industrial  problems  shrink  to  manageable  proportions  when 
faced  squarely,  and  we  have  now  to  witness  the  greatest  test 
of  all,  the  full  dress  discussion  of  the  whole  question  of  in- 
dustrial control. 

The  Report  on  Organized  Public  Service  in  the  Building 
Industry,  and  the  Sankey  Report  on  the  Coal  Industry,  have 
been  ranked  together  by  R.  H.  Tawney  as  "  the  two  boldest 
and  most  far-sighted  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  re- 
organize industry,  since  it  became  plain  that  drastic  reorgani- 
zation was  inevitable."  It  is,  therefore,  of  particular  interest 
to  contrast  the  methods  under  which  they  were  produced.  The 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Coal  Industry  was  the  result  of  a 
great  industrial  crisis  and  did  its  work  with  the  rival  associa- 
tions of  miners  and  mine-owners  drawn  up  in  battle  array. 
The  Management  and  Costs  Committee  of  the  Building 
Trades  Parliament,  which  produced  the  Report  on  Organized 
Public  Service,  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  committee  of  eight 
employers  and  eight  operatives,  set  up  by  the  representative 
assembly  of  the  industry  itself,  to  enable  it  "  to  render  the 
most  efficient  service  possible." 

Their  report  recognizes  that  the  problem  is  very  largely  a 
psychological  one,  to  be  solved  more  by  a  change  of  atmosphere 
in  the  industry  than  by  merely  mechanical  improvements  in 
method,  although  the  need  for  these  is  fully  emphasized. 
Thus  it  says: 

We  have  glimpsed  the  possibility  of  the  whole  building  industry 
of  Great  Britain  being  -welded  together  into  one  great  self-governing 
democracy  of  organized  public  service,  uniting  a  full  measure  of 
free  initiative  and  enterprise  with  all  the  best  that  applied  science 
and  research  can  render.     .     .    . 

We  believe  that  the  great  task  of  our  industrial  council  is  to 
develop  an  entirely  new  system  of  control  by  the  members  of  the 
industry  itself,  the  actual  producers,  whether  by  hand  or  brain,  and 
to  bring  them  into  cooperation  with  the  state  as  the  central  repre- 
sentative of  the  community  whom  they  are  organized  to  serve. 
Nothing  short  of  this  will  produce  the  full  development  of  the  "  team 
spirit  "  in  industry,  which  is  the  key  to  the  whole  problem  of  pro- 
duction, nothing  short  of  this  is  worthy  of  the  high  ideals  for  which 
our  industrial  council  stands.  But  such  a  reconstruction  of  our 
industrial  fabric  cannot  be  achieved  in  a  day.  There  are  many 
problems  that  require  patient  experiment  and  experience  must  be 
purchased   in  the  school  of  trial   and   error. 

The  recommendations  presented  are  therefore  designed 
merely  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  industrial  system  "  which, 
while  giving  full  play  to  individual  enterprise  and  complete 
freedom  from  the  benumbing  hand  of  bureaucracy,  shall  yet 
tend  to  develop  that  sense  of  solidarity  and  comradeship  that 
is  so  essential  for  efficient  service."  The  four  main  factors 
that  tend  to  limitation  of  output  are  declared  to  be: 

The  fear  of  unemployment. 

Disinclination  of  operatives  to  make  unrestricted  profit  for  private 
employers. 
Lack  of  interest  owing  to  non-participation  in  control. 
Inefficiency,  both  managerial  and  operative. 

The  committee  accordingly  has  set  out  to  remove  these  hin- 
drances in  order  that  everyone  may  "  wholeheartedly  give  of 
his  best."  They  propose  that  the  Building  Trades  Parlia- 
ment should  set  up  machinery  for  regularizing  demand  for 
building  and  for  the  systematic  transfer  of  operatives  from  one 
contract  to  the  next  so  that  the  whole  productive  capacity  of 
the  industry  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  continuously  engaged. 


That  done,  the  inoustry  is  to  carry  the  whole  of  its  unavoid- 
ably unemployed  members  as  a  first  charge  on  production. 
The  overhanging  fear  of  unemployment,  which  has  been  such  a 
stain  upon  our  civilization  for  over  a  century,  is  to  be  com- 
pletely removed — the  operatives  being  placed,  by  a  simple  form 
of  registration,  upon  the  staff,  not  of  any  particular  firm,  but 
of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  The  necessary  money  is  to  be 
raised  by  a  levy  on  the  wages  bills,  paid  weekly,  by  employers, 
to  a  central  fund  and  administered  by  the  trade  unions  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Building  Trades 
Parliament.  The  unemployment  pay  is  to  be  the  full  standard 
rate  for  every  operative  with  a  wife  and  four  children,  under 
sixteen,  ranging  down  to  half  rate  for  a  single  man.  The 
whole  scheme  is  simple  and  workmanlike  and  exhibits  to  the 
full  the  immense  advantages  of  organization  by  the  industry 
itself.  The  state  scheme  is  to  be  absorbed  unless  contracting 
out  is  found  to  be  practicable. 

The  report,  however  does  not  stop  there.  It  recommends 
that  interest  paid  for  the  hire  of  "  approved  capital  "  shall  be 
limited  to  a  fixed  rate,  but  that,  subject  to  efficient  manage- 
ment, it  shall  be  guaranteed  by  a  central  fund.  It  proposes 
that  employers  shall  be  salaried,  and  that  their  salaries  shall 
be  periodically  reviewed  by  a  committee  of  employers  and  oper- 
atives. 

Finally  it  recommends  that  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  in- 
dustry shall  be  publicly  declared  every  year  and  devoted  to 
common  services  under  the  control  of  the  Building  Trades 
Parliament,  including  the  provision  of  reserves  for  develop- 
ment, the  guarantee  of  interest,  the  promotion  of  education  and 
research,  and  any  other  projects  for  the  improvement  of  the 
service. 

The  scientific  adjustment  of  prices,  in  conference  with  the 
representatives  of  the  community,  is  also  foreshadowed  and  is 
now  in  partial  operation  in  connection  with  the  government's 
housing  schemes. 

This  report  is  not  unanimous.  It  is  signed  by  three  em- 
ployers and  eight  operatives.  Five  employers  declined  to  sign. 
But  the  nature  of  the  cleavage  is  of  great  importance.  It  is 
no  longer  between  employers  and  employed — it  is  between 
those  who  believe  in  the  motive  of  gain  and  those  who  believe 
in  the  motive  of  service  as  the  real  driving  force  in  industry. 
It  is  no  longer  a  battle  of  classes — it  is  a  battle  of  ideas.  And 
it  cannot  be  settled  by  argument — it  can  only  be  settled  by 
trial. 

The  Building  Trades  Parliament,  in  August,  I9T9>  after  a 
full  public  debate,  referred  the  report  back  to  the  committee 
for  further  development.  The  trade  unions  and  employers' 
associations  reprinted  it  in  their  journals,  and  the  great  dis- 
cussion began.  And  already  the  drama  is  moving  swiftly  to  its 
climax.  The  central  idea  of  a  "  great  self-governing  democ- 
racy of  organized  public  service  "  has  fired  the  imagination  of 
the  operatives,  and  they  have  decided  to  anticipate  the  findings 
of  the  committee.  Local  guilds  of  builders,  following  the  lead 
of  Manchester  and  based,  in  every  case,  on  the  Operatives 
Federation,  have  sprung  up  spontaneously  in  several  important 
centres  and  are  offering  to  build  houses  for  the  nation.  Be- 
fore me,  as  I  write,  lies  a  copy  of  the  draft  prospectus  of  the 
London  guild,  a  document  which  will  probably  be  public  prop- 
erty before  these  words  appear  in  print.     It  says: 

We  stand  today  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  of  economic 
history.  The  great  trade  unions — no  longer  mainly  defensive  and 
resistive — are  awakening  to  a  new  vision  of  creative  service.  And 
the  building  industry  of  Great  Britain  will  go  down  to  history  as 
the  first  great  staple  industry  to  put  this  new  conception  into  prac- 
tical shape  in  the  form  of  the  Guild  of  Builders. 
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A  guild  is  a  self-governing  democracy  of  organized  public  service. 
It  is  ihe  very  embodiment  of  the  team  spirit.  In  its  full  develop- 
ment, it  means  a  whole  industry  cleared  for  action  with  all  sections 
united  for  a  common  purpose  with  a  new  incentive  the  organized 
service  of  the  community. 

It  boldly  challenges  the  industrial  traditions  of  a  century  and 
makes  its  appeal  solely  to  the  best  instincts  and  creative  impulses 
of  men.  P'or  it  is  the  first  industrial  organization  in  history  that 
is  set  up  to  give  service  rather  than  to  get  it. 

Rightly  planned,  a  guild  will  be  the  finest  piece  of  industrial 
organization  that  we  have  yet  seen.  It  will  summon  to  its  aid  the 
very  best  ability  and  talent  that  our  industry  can  offer.  Administra- 
tors, technicians,  mechanics,  workers  of  every  type,  will  volunteer  for 
its  service,  without  thought  of  monetary  gain,  conscious  that  they 
are  entering  upon  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  in  history;  conscious  that 
it  needs  them  and  cannot  do  without  them. 

I  have  no  space  here  to  deal  with  the  outline  plan  of  demo- 
cratic control  that  follows  these  opening  paragraphs.  It  is 
admittedly  only  a  sketch  of  the  broad  foundations  from  which 
the  superstructure  will  be  developed  by  the  men  who  volunteer 
for  guild  service.  Capital  is  to  have  security  without  powers 
of  control.  But  the  feature  of  outstanding  importance  is  the 
call  of  the  guild  for  volunteers  from  every  grade  of  the  building 
industry — managerial,  technical  and  operative.  It  is  a  call 
that  has  never  been  made  before — a  call  to  men  (some  of 
them  now  acting  as  employers)  to  offer  themselves  for  service 
in  a  great  industrial  democracy  and  to  become  responsible,  no 
longer  to  the  holders  of  capital,  but  to  a  guild  committee 
elected  by  the  men  they  lead. 

A  national  guild  of  builders,  the  logical  development  of 
the  same  scheme — -in  the  form  of  a  great  combine  organized 
for  the  public  service  with  full  democratic  control — will  be 
presented  to  the  Building  Trades  Parliament  before  many 
months  are  over.  It  will  be  presented  as  part  of  the  final 
report  of  the  Management  and  Costs  Committee  for  full  dis- 
cussion on  its  merits  as  a  great  plan  of  industrial  advance, 
and  without  any  demand  for  its  adoption.  Its  supporters 
believe  that  the  plan  is  creative  and  inspiring  and  will  win 
by  its  own  greatness.  They  call  for  a  voluntary  nucleus  of 
pioneers,  believing  that  "  the  force  of  a  great  example  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  lead  the  way  to  the  commonwealth  that 
all  men  of  goodwill  desire."  Malcolm  Sparkes. 

Gerrards'  Cross,  England. 

Vacation  With  Pay  For  Factory 
Workers 

RIGHT  under  our  eyes,  without  any  apparent  concerted 
action,  vacation  with  pay  for  factory  workers  is  slowly 
becoming  an  established  practice.  Up  to  recently,  this  was 
nothing  short  of  a  phenomenon  and  only  very  few  employers 
found  it  advisable  to  regard  physical  labor  as  entitled  to  the 
privilege  so  long  enjoyed  by  office  employes.  The  desirability 
of  giving  office  workers  an  annual  rest  with  pay  is  almost 
universally  recognized ;  that  is  to  say,  out  of  624  establishments 
from  which  statistics  have  been  obtained  in  the  last  two  years, 
530  or  85%  give  vacations  with  pay  to  this  class  of  employes. 

The  present  tendency  toward  vacation  with  pay  for  factory 
help  is  doubtless  due  to  the  belief  that  what  is  good  for  the 
office  employe  should  also  be  good  for  the  manual  worker  and 
that  physical,  no  less  than  mental,  effort  should  be  rewarded 
by  a  rest. 

Figures  drawn  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources  indicate  that 
out  of  624  plants  in  various  industries,  about  18%  give  their 
factory  employes  vacation  with  pay.  This  could  hardly  have 
been  said  even  a  year  or  two  ago.  In  such  widely  scattered 
industrial  centers  as  Bridgeport,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Troy 
and  Binghamton  the  practice  has  recently  been  introduced 
and  doubtless  there  are  many  other  isolated  instances. 

Certain  details  of  plant  management  have  hindered  the 
spread  of  the  movement  to  factory  workers  and  will  probably 
continue  to  do  so  unless  these  barriers  can  be  removed.  One 
of  the  chief  difficulties  lies  in  the  fundamental  difference  that 
exists  in  the  relationship  of  the  employer  to  the  two  classes 


of  his  employes  as  regards  pay  and  status  and  their  respective 
response  in  consequence. 

The  turnover  of  office  workers  is  considerably  less  than  that 
of  factory  employes  and  among  the  latter  is  greater  for  un- 
skilled than  for  skilled  help.  There  is  also  the  difference  in 
methods  of  pay.  Office  workers  are  generally  paid  by  the 
month,  or  at  least  every  two  weeks  on  a  salary  basis  while  the 
worker  in  the  plant  is  paid  every  week  on  the  daily  basis.  The 
former  rarely  gets  paid  for  overtime  and  the  annual  holiday 
is  in  recognition  of  this  fact.  Not  so  the  workman ;  he  is  paid 
overtime,  generally  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half,  and  thus 
the  employer  considers  there  is  no  further  obligation  to  be 
discharged.  In  cases  however  where  the  employer  gives  vaca- 
tion with  pay  he  lets  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  not 
given  as  a  reward  for  past  effort  but  as  a  means  of  gaining 
renewed  vigor  for  future  work. 

In  industries  where  operation  is  continuous,  much  judgment 
is  necessary  to  regulate  vacations  so  that  no  considerable  num- 
ber of  employes  will  be  absent  at  one  time  and  this  applies 
to  plants  where  the  number  of  unskilled  laborers  is  high. 
In  plants  where  production  is  carried  on  by  means  of  pro- 
gressive assembly  and  where  the  percentage  of  skilled  operators 
is  high,  great  inconvenience  is  experienced  in  the  absence  of 
even  a  small  portion  of  the  force.  The  plan  is  therefore  be- 
coming increasingly  popular  in  such  places,  to  shut  down  en- 
tirely for  a  week  or  two  and  let  all  the  employes  have  a  rest. 
This,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  is  fancifully  termed  the 
"  efficiency  vacation." 

Recent  figures  show  that  the  "  shut-down "  vacation  is 
becoming  quite  popular  and  the  plan  has  already  been  adopted 
in  four  foundries,  two  clothing,  two  public  utilities,  two  food 
products  and  five  other  establishments. 

Doubtless  there  are  other  motives  than  merely  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  a  rest  to  all  plant  employes.  Many  such 
plants  have  a  slack  season  conveniently  coming  in  summer. 
The  shut-down  is  also  useful  where  structural  alterations  have 
to  be  made,  where  extensive  repairs  have  to  be  undertaken  or 
where  machinery  needs  periodic  overhauling.  Another  ad- 
vantage is  that  substitutes  who  are  liable  to  be  unsatisfactory 
can  be  dispensed  with  and  the  vacationist  finds  on  his  return 
no  large  accumulation  of  work  that  could  only  be  overcome 
by  a  great  increase  of  effort.  When  the  whole  plant  is  closed, 
each  man  returns  to  his  accustomed  duties  just  where  he  left 
off. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  a  vaca- 
tion for  workmen  should  be  of  about  a  week's  duration.  In 
some  places  the  vacation  is  continuous;  in  others,  depending 
on  operation,  it  may  be  taken  in  separate  days  throughout  the 
year.  The  continuous  rather  than  the  intermittent  vacation 
is  favored.  It  is  the  best  as  far  as  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
is  concerned. 

It  is  becoming  customary  to  make  the  length  of  vacation 
contingent  on  regularity  of  attendance,  length  of  service  or  on 
both  and,  in  some  cases,  on  workmanship  and  output.  In  the 
first  case,  and  this  particularly  applies  to  female  workers,  the 
full  week  is  given  where  attendance  has  been  regular.  In 
other  plants  men  are  entitled  to  a  week's  vacation  with  pay 
only  after  they  have  been  at  work  for  at  least  six  months  or  a 
year. 

Since  many  factory  workers  have  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  service,  limiting  vacation  to  those  who  have  worked 
for  no  less  than  six  months  or  a  year,  reduces  the  number 
entitled  to  vacation  very  considerably.  In  a  number  of  plants 
for  instance  involving  11,000  workers,  it  was  found  that  nearly 
50%  of  the  total  employes  had  less  than  six  months'  service, 
while  no  less  than  63%  had  worked  less  than  a  year. 

In  several  instances  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  with- 
hold vacation  money  until  a  month  after  the  employe  has  re- 
turned to  work  because  in  many  cases  the  leisure  time  was 
spent  in  hunting  for  another  job  and  as  soon  as  the  employe 
returned  and  got  his  money,  he  left  the  plant. 
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Not  all  employes  spend  their  vacations  as  advantageously  as 
possible.  The  manual  worker,  unaccustomed  to  the  joy  of 
leisure  with  pay,  just  fritters  the  time  away,  somewhat  un- 
happy out  of  his  accustomed  environment,  or  uses  the  time 
merely  to  work  elsewhere  in  order  to  obtain  a  little  extra 
money.  He  is  not  aware  that  "  The  right  use  of  a  holiday 
is  one  of  the  sovereign  secrets  in  the  practice  of  the  noble  art 
of  keeping  alive."  It  is  true  that  change  of  occupation  is,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  a  holiday,  but  it  is  not  what  the  em- 
ployer intended  and  he  foots  the  bill. 

When  an  employer  grants  a  vacation  he  is  desirous  that  it 
should  be  spent  to  the  best  advantage  and  this  involves  yet 
another  obligation,  that  of  educating  the  worker  as  to  how 
his  leisure  time  can  best  be  spent.  Plans  are  therefore  made 
early  in  the  spring  for  giving  information  to  employes  as  to 
what  to  do,  where  to  go  and  how  much  to  spend  when  the 
vacation  time  arrives.  With  this  object  in  view  a  vacation 
bureau  is  established  in  connection  with  the  employment  de- 
partment. 

Employes  entitled  to  vacation  in  order  of  seniority  of  service, 
are  asked  to  signify  the  time  at  which  they  desire  to  begin 
and  the  vacation  bureau  readjusts  the  dates  so  as  to  maintain 
a  sufficient  number  in  all  departments.  Employes  may,  if  they 
so  choose,  swap  dates  among  themselves  but  the  bureau  must 
be  notified  of  such  changes. 

A  middle-western  plant,  manufacturing  heavy  machinery, 
has  issued  its  vacation  plan  this  year  in  the  following  words: 

1.  All  employes  continually  in  the  service  of  this  company  for 
one  year  prior  to  May  1,  1920,  are  entitled  to  one  week  vacation 
with  pay. 

2.  Employes  continually  in  our  service  for  six  months  prior  to 
May  1,  1920,  are  entitled  to  three  days. 

3.  All  new  arrivals  must  be  a  year  at  work  before  getting  a 
week's  vacation. 

4.  Absence  of  more  than  one  day's  duration  a  month,  unless  for 
sickness  or  death  in  family,  reduces  the  vacation  period  for  half 
a  day  for  each  extra  day  absent. 

5.  Make  application  for  the  period  you  choose  to  the  vacation 
clerk.    Seniority  of  service  gives  first  choice. 

6.  Pay  for  vacation  period  will  be  based  on  average  earnings, 
minus  overtime  pay,  for  the  preceding  three  months. 

No  figures  are  as  yet  available  to  show  the  benefits  of  vaca- 
tion for  manual  workers.  That  they  must  be  substantial  there 
can  hardly  be  any  doubt ;  that  they  are  bound  to  be  of  equally 
great  importance  to  the  employer,  both  as  to  increased  pro- 
duction and  decreased  absence  on  account  of  illness,  can  only 
be  proved  by  a  careful  study  of  statistics.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  someone  will  undertake  this  work. 

J.  D.  Hackett. 


Trail  Blazing 


FOUR  young  men  have  launched  in  New  York  city  a 
pioneer  enterprise  of  significance,  in  the  Labor  Bureau, 
Incorporated,  which  does  research  work  for  labor  and 
for  labor  only.  It  aims  to  perform  for  labor  a  service  similar 
to  that  which  Babson's  Statistical  Organization,  for  example, 
performs  for  capital.  Among  its  first  clients  have  been  the 
three  largest  groups  of  New  York  municipal  employes,  the 
associations  of  firemen,  policemen  and  street  cleaners.  The 
bureau's  charges  for  its  services  cover  only  its  expenses,  in- 
cluding the  compensation  of  its  workers.  Independence,  but 
no  profits — that  is  the  business  maxim  of  the  organization. 
Though  the  four  founders  and  directors  of  the  enterprise 
are  young,  they  are  not  without  substantial  experience  in  the 
field  of  social  and  economic  research.  Evans  Clark  was  for- 
merly instructor  in  political  science  in  Princeton  University, 
and  later  he  was  research  director  for  the  Socialist  delegation 
in  the  New  York  Board  of  Aldermen.  David  J.  Saposs  was 
for  six  years  special  research  assistant  to  Professor  John  R. 
Commons  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  collaborated 
with  Professor  Commons  in  the  preparation  and  writing  of 
the  History  of  Labor  in  the  United  States.  He  was  one  of 
the  investigators  employed  by  the  Interchurch  World  Move- 


ment in  the  preparation  of  its  report  of  the  steel  strike.  George 
Soule  has  done  editorial  writing  for  the  New  Republic,  the 
Nation,  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post;  he  is  co-author 
with  J.  M.  Budish  of  The  New  Unionism,  and  is  in  charge  of 
research  work  for  the  American  Labor  Party  of  Greater  New 
York.  Like  Mr.  Saposs,  he  took  part  in  the  investigation  for 
the  Interchurch  steel  report.  Alfred  L.  Bernheim  has  been 
active  in  business,  specializing  in  business  organization,  statis- 
tics and  accounting. 

The  work  for  the  municipal  employes  upon  which  it  has  re- 
cently been  engaged,  illustrates  its  workings.  The  Uni- 
formed Firemen's  Association,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  had  for  a  long  time  been 
convinced  that  the  higher  officials  in  the  New  York  fire  de- 
partment were  getting  the  lion's  share  of  wage  increases,  at 
the  expense  of  firemen  in  the  lower  grades  whose  need  was 
greater.  They  wanted  statistical  proof  of  their  contention, 
and  for  this  they  turned  to  the  Labor  Bureau.  The  bureau 
made  a  study  of  wages  in  the  fire  department  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  prepared  a  chart  which  shows  graphically 
the  smallness  of  the  wage  increases  received  by  firemen  in  the 
lower  grades  during  this  entire  period,  in  comparison  with 
the  increases  received  by  the  higher  officials.  The  bureau 
also  prepared  for  the  firemen  a  statement  regarding  the  yearly 
income  necessary  in  1920  to  maintain  a  family  of  five  at 
the  subsistence  level.  They  used  as  a  basis  Chapin's 
budget  study,  in  which  it  was  estimated  that  the  amount 
necessary  for  family  subsistence  in  New  York  in  1907  was 
$906.70.  They  accepted  the  revision  of  this  budget  made 
by  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in  the 
autumn  of  191 8,  which  set  $1,625  as  the  necessary  yearly 
income.  To  obtain  the  figure  for  1920  they  increased  the 
191 8  figure  by  28  per  cent,  the  percentage  used  by  W.  Jett 
Lauck  in  evidence  before  the  U.  S.  Railway  Labor  Board 
as  the  estimated  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  between  the 
fall  of  1918  and  May,  1920.  Mr.  Lauck's  percentage  is 
based  mainly  on  the  index  number  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board.  The  figure  finally  obtained,  as  the 
amount  necessary  for  bare  subsistence  for  a  family  of  five  in 
May,  1920,  is  $2,080,  whereas  fourth  grade  firemen  in  New 
York  city  are  receiving  since  their  recent  20  per  cent  increase 
an  annual  wage  of  $1,740. 

The  Labor  Bureau  has  done  similar  work  for  the  Patrol- 
men's Benevolent  Association  and  for  the  street  cleaners,  who 
are  affiliated  with  two  A.  F.  of  L.  unions.  It  found  that 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  employes  in  the  street  cleaning 
department  are  receiving  less  than  the  $2,080  yearly  which, 
according  to  its  calculations,  will  provide  a  bare  subsistence 
for  a  family  of  five.  All  the  material  regarding  municipal 
employes  will  be  ready  for  presentation  to  the  New  York 
Board  of  Estimate  when  it  makes  its  final  revision  of  the 
city  budget  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Fancy  Leather  Goods  Workers  wanted  to  find  out 
just  what  wages  its  members  were  receiving.  It  obtained 
from  each  member  a  statement  of  a  week's  earnings.  Then 
it  turned  over  to  the  Labor  Bureau  the  whole  unwieldy  mass 
of  data  thus  obtained,  for  compilation  and  analysis. 

Publicity  work,  the  preparation  of  economic  data  in  con- 
nection with  labor  cases  in  the  courts,  the  analysis  of  systems 
of  payment  or  shop  management,  the  following  of  all  cases 
in  the  courts  which  affect  labor — these  are  some  of  the  acti- 
vities planned  by  the  Labor  Bureau.  It  hopes  to  build  up  a 
reference  library  for  labor  which  will  be  useful  in  labor 
struggles. 

The  Labor  Research  Department  of  the  British  Labor 
Party,  which  under  the  direction  of  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  has  done 
signal  service  for  the  British  labor  movement,  was  started 
long  ago  on  a  small  scale  by  individuals  having  no  formal 
connection  with  the  labor  movement  in  the  beginning.  From 
this  augury  the  new  American  bureau  draws  hopes  for  the 
success  of  its  own  venture. 
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Municipal  "Labor  Saturday" 

\X7  ATER  transportation,  as  mentioned  in  the  Survey 
v  *  for  July  17,  has  seen  an  interesting  development  in 
Soviet  Russia.  One  of  the  new  means  of  dealing  with  this 
traffic,  according  to  the  latest  news,  has  been  the  introduc- 
tion of  municipal  "  Labor  Saturdays  "  by  local  Soviets  when 
thousands  of  workers,  liberated  for  the  purpose  from  other 
work,  participate  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of  barges  and 
steamers  and  the  repair  of  water  craft.  On  June  19,  9,415 
persons  in  Petrograd  helped  to  unload  timber  and  other  freight. 
About  10,000  took  part  in  similar  work  on  June  26.  At  that 
time,  about  30,000  cubic  feet  had  accumulated  in  Petrograd, 
and  the  question  of  organizing  a  "  wood  unloading  week  "  was 
under  discussion.  A  "  Saturday  Commission "  of  skilled 
workers  also  was  formed  to  effect  repairs.  Participation  in 
this  work  seems  to  be  entirely  voluntary,  since  the  district  com- 
mittee draws  up  lists  of  sympathizers  among  the  skilled 
workers  and  apportions  them  to  the  repair  plants  in  need  of 
their  help.  The  "  registration  "  of  material  at  the  wharves 
is  another  form  of  such  communal  work  in  which  on  one 
Saturday  one  thousand  men  took  part.  The  Petrograd 
Commune  has  agreed  to  increase  the  food  ration  for  all  workers 
taking  part  in  the  "  Saturdays  " ;  apart  from  this  there  seems 
to  be  no  compensation. 

The  opening  of  navigation  on  the  Volga,  on  June  1,  also  led 
to  a  great  shortage  of  dock  workers.  At  Nijni-Novgorod,  a 
working  force  of  1,200  to  1,300  skilled  longshoremen  proved 
entirely  inadequate,  and  the  local  committee  applied  to  the 
central  government  for  the  assistance  of  2,000  "  red  "  army 
soldiers  and  1,500  men  from  the  compulsory  labor  camps. 
The  principal  freights  in  addition  to  timber — which  only 
partly  is  floated — were  foodstuffs,  salt,  metals,  fish,  cotton, 
medicaments,  pyrite,  petroleum  and  coal  (comparatively  little 
of  the  last  named).  A  petroleum  flotilla  and  thirty  steamers 
for  timber  transportation  are  mentioned. 

This  effort,  of  course,  does  not  lessen  the  urgent  need  of 
Soviet  Russia  for  rolling  stock  and  engines,  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Lomonossoff — well  known  in  the  United  States — 
who  is  again  director  of  the  railroads,  a  supreme  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  repair  locomotives.  In  May,  a  total  of  598, 
belonging  to  18  different  railroads,  were  thus  put  back  into  use. 

Industrial  Pensions 

"  The  lack  of  success  of  pension  systems  is  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  fact  that  they  are  usually  autocratic  and  pa- 
ternalistic rather  than  democratic  and  cooperative." 

'  I  SHIS  is  one  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Industrial  Bureau  of 
■*•  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  in  its  recently 
published  report  on  industrial  pensions.  The  "  success " 
of  pension  systems  was  gauged  by  information  received  from 
about  sixty  corporations  concerning  the  effect  of  their  pen- 
sion systems  in  promoting  efficiency,  in  reducing  labor  turn- 
over, and  in  preventing  strikes  or  other  labor  troubles.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  pension  systems  have 
little  effect  in  these  directions. 

To  remove  the  employes'  indifference  to  pension  systems 
the  report  suggests  two  methods:  ( 1 )  by  obtaining  the  whole 
hearted  endorsement  of  the  employes  before  installing  a  sys- 
tem, and  cooperating  with  them  in  framing  the  plan  and  oper- 
ating it;  (2)  by  making  the  pension  plan  in  fact  a  system  of 
the  employes  through  their  financial  contributions. 

A  vital  criticism  of  present  pension  systems  is  stated  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  pension  system  which  does  not  assure  a  pension  to  each  em- 
ploye when  he  becomes  superannuated,  is  unfair  to  the  employe.  Most 
pension  systems  are  weak  in  this  respect. 

A  typical  pension  plan  is  presented,  with  suggestions  for  its 
improvement.     One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  sugges- 
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tions  is  a  clause  which  provides  specifically  for  employes 
"  when  they  withdraw  temporarily,  particularly  when  on 
strike,"  by  stating  that  when  an  employe  is  reemployed 
within  a  year  after  leaving  the  service,  his  prior  term  of 
service  shall  be  considered  in  determining  his  eligibility  for 
pension. 

Information  concerning  sources  of  funds  and  administra- 
tion of  pension  plans  was  obtained  from  142  firms,  about  130 
of  which  are  listed  by  name  in  the  report.  They  include  rail- 
roads and  other  public  utilities,  manufacturing  and  other 
commercial  concerns,  banks  and  insurance  companies. 

Strikes  During  1919 

AST  year  was  the  banner  year  for  strikes  according  to 
-L/  the  reckoning  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. In  point  of  actual  numbers,  it  is  true,  no  marked  in- 
crease is  noticeable.  There  were,  in  fact,  fewer  strikes  in 
1919  than  there  were  in  1916,  but  the  individuals  involved 
in  the  strikes  last  year  were  numerous  beyond  precedent.  The 
actual  record  of  strikes  for  the  four  years  191 6,  191 7,  1918, 
1919  is  as  follows: 

1916    3681 

1917     4324 

1918    3232 

1919    3253 

During  19 19  there  were  nine  disturbances  affecting  directly 

60,000  or  more  persons.  The  general  strike  in  Seattle  and 
Tacoma  involved  that  number.  Sixty-five  thousand  employes 
of  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  went  on  strike  during  August.  In 
October,  100,000  longshoremen  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  struck. 
During  the  same  month,  the  same  number  of  employes  of  ship 
yards  around  New  York  stopped  work.  In  July,  115,000 
building  trades  workers  were  locked  out  in  Chicago.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  members  of  the  same  crafts 
in  New  York  struck  in  February.  August  witnessed  a  strike 
of  250,000  railroad  shop  workers.  September  saw  367,000 
iron  and  steel  workers  idle.  November  witnessed  the  strike 
of  435,000  bituminous  coal  miners.  The  total  number  of 
persons  involved  in  strikes  and  lockouts  during  1919,  according 
to  the  monthly  Labor  Review,  was  4,112,507.  Moreover, 
according  to  estimates,  the  number  of  working  days  lost  dur- 
ing 1919  increased  greatly  and  the  duration  of  strikes  was 
nearly  twice  that  of  each  of  the  preceding  three  years. 

Government  Wages 

A  NY  rational  basis  for  the  traditional  belief  that  the  gov- 
■*•*- ernment  is  a  generous  paymaster  has  been  shattered  by 
the  work  of  the  Congressional  Commission  on  Reclassifica- 
tion. The  salaries  paid  assistants  in  the  reading  room  and 
catalog  divisions  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, tell  an  interesting  story.  In  1897  the  average  salary 
paid  was  $1200.  In  1919  the  average  salary  had  been  reduced 
to  $982.  Yet  during  those  years,  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  had  so  decreased  that  $3396  was  needed  to  buy  what 
$1200  would  have  bought  in  1917.  In  other  words  so  far  as 
real  wages  were  concerned,  these  Library  of  Congress  employes 
were  reduced  from  $1200  to  $347.  This  particular  group 
appears  to  have  fared  a  little  worse  than  the  average  but  the 
same  actual  reduction  of  income  was  noted  everywhere. 

Geologists  employed  in  the  Department  of  Interior  are 
another  fair  example.  In  1893  their  average  salary  was  $2283. 
In  1919  this  had  risen  nominally  to  $2733.  Yet  the  actual 
buying  power  of  the  191 9  salary  was  only  $1055.  These  fig- 
ures which  are  all  too  typical  point  to  the  need  for  creating 
some  agency  responsible  for  adjusting  the  payment  of  govern- 
ment employes  to  the  varying  prices  of  the  essentials  of  living. 
Probably  no  Congress  since  1893  would  have  willingly  reduced 
the  actual  income  of  civil  servants,  yet  this  result  has  been 
accomplished  and  only  during  the  last  few  months  has  a  serious 
effort  been  made  to  remedy  the  very  real  evils  which  now  exist. 
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Conducted  by 
BRUNO  LASKER 


What  the  Mayors  Want 


WHILE  the  urbanite  and  the  farmer  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  reading  public  there  is  a  class  sand- 
wiched in  between  them  that  has  been  entirely  ig- 
nored. The  denizen  oi  the  small  town  is  a  vague 
figure  to  the  world  of  fiction  and  sociology.  The  city  man 
only  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  least  valuable  of  the  villagers  loafing 
about  the  station  platform  as  the  train  hums  by.  The  small 
town  man  is  often  held  up  to  scorn  or  is  burlesqued  in  the 
"  movies."  Yet  these  villagers  number  some  nine  millions  of 
Americans.  They  constitute  an  important  element  in  our 
economy  and  in  our  civilization.  Their  problems  and  their 
aspirations  deserve  study. 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  Whitman  College 
has  endeavored  to  collect  data  on  various  phases  of  village  life 
in  the  northwest.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  mayors  of 
towns  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho  of  from  300  to 
3,000  inhabitants.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  these 
mayors  have  responded. 

On  one  item  of  the  questionnaire,  "  What  do  you  think  that 
your  town  needs  most?"  nearly  every  mayor  had  some  com- 
ments to  make.  Many  of  these  twentieth  century  Richard 
Whittingtons  are  extremely  alert  as  to  village  needs,  others 
are  somewhat  self-conscious,  some  were  bored,  and  a  few  were 
gifted  with  a  fine  sense  of  humor.  One  writes  with  smyg 
self-complacency,  "  Our  people  are  very  enterprising  and  pros- 
perous and  at  present  are  amply  supplied  with  all  necessities." 
Another,  far  less  sanguine,  admitted  that  his  town  "needs  2  or 
3  funerals,"  another  that  a  "  new  mayor "  would  be  a 
blessing,  and  still  another  that  his  village  needs  "  almost  any- 
thing." One  law-abiding  mayor  declared  that  his  habitat 
wanted  "  less  I.  W.  W.,"  while  another  longed  for  "  live- 
wires."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  latter  cannot  get  some 
of  the  former's  I.  W.  W.  surplus. 

The  great  majority  of  these  mayors  had  definite  material  ob- 
jects near  their  hearts.  These  needs  were  tabulated.  The 
investigator,  however,  must  be  cautioned  against  hastily  con- 
cluding that  each  mayor  correctly  views  the  shortcomings  of 
his  little  domain.  A  very  devout  one  would  be  more  worried 
by  the  slackness  of  morals  in  his  village  than  would  one  less 
sensitive.  A  mayor  fresh  from  the  city  would  think  his  new 
home  stagnant  and  would  long  for  "  live-wires."  A  mayor 
with  local  investments  would  be  more  interested  in  factories 
and  payrolls  than  would  another.  The  morals  or  the  enter- 
prise in  two  towns  might  be  similar  while  their  mayors,  varying 
in  interest,  would  view  the  situation  differently. 

In  tabulating  the  needs  of  these  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
towns  the  following  results  were  obtained : 

The  material  needs,  so-called,  may  be  divided  into  public 
improvements  and  business  expansion.  Eight  mayors  called 
for  better  public  buildings  of  various  kinds.  Only  fifteen 
longed  for  sewer  systems,  despite  the  fact  that  eighty-one 
of  these  towns  had  no  manner  of  public  sewerage  disposal. 
Only  fifteen  wished  pavements,  though  sixty  of  them  had  no 
pavements  whatever.  Ten  of  these  villages  had  no  water 
system  and  of  these  the  mayors  of  but  six  expressed  a  desire 
for  it. 

The  "  good-roads  movement  "  burdens  the  press  of  the 
Northwest,  yet  but  ten  of  these  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
mayors  thought  of  the  matter  when  filling  in  the  questionnaire. 
This  fact  proves  that  too  often  we  over-estimate  the  power  of 
the  propaganda  of  the  press,  backed  as  it  may  be  by  public- 
spirited  citizens  or  by  cheap  politicians. 

Nine  of  the  mayors  would  appreciate  hotels  and  five  wanted 
railroads.     A  few  scattering  ones    mentioned    better    walks, 


schools,  parks,  lights,  fire  prevention,  hospitals,  etc.  The  total 
demand  for  public  improvements  numbered  but  sixty-four. 

Quite  a  revelation  is  the  fact  that,  despite  the  "  house- 
famine  "  of  the  Northwest,  only  seven  mayors  mentioned  this 
matter  and  that  but  one  thought  that  a  building  association 
would  be  a  good  thing.  Evidently  the  smaller  centers,  most 
of  which  are  in  a  state  of  stagnation  as  far  as  population  is  con- 
cerned, are  not  touched  seriously  by  tjje  lack  of  dwellings  as  are 
the  neighboring  cities. 

If  the  mayors  are  modest  as  far  as  public  improvements  are 
concerned  they  are  less  demure  when  it  comes  to  business 
needs.  There  were  ninety-three  objects  of  a  commercial  nature 
mentioned.  Sixteen  wanted  factories  and  their  resultant  pay- 
rolls. Five  could  see  the  advantages  in  the  local  investment  of 
capital.  Thirty-three  saw  the  need  of  certain  varieties  of  busi- 
ness houses.  Capital,  either  from  private  or  public  scources,  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigation  was  somewhat  emphatically  insisted 
upon  by  five  mayors.  The  recent  droughts  in  so  many  parts 
of  the  West  would  warrant  one  in  expecting  that  the  reaction 
to  this  stimulus  would  be  much  greater.  In  fact  the  far-west- 
ern press  has  been  of  late  fairly  reeking  with  cries  for  "  water." 

In  all  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  demands  of  a 
material  nature. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  short-comings  of  the  villages,  as 
the  mayors  viewed  the  situation,  were  far  less  numerous  than 
were  the  more  tangible  ones  listed  above.  In  fact,  they  number 
but  thirty-four  all  told.  Nine  mayors  considered  that  some 
wholesome  form  of  amusement  for  the  young  people  was  a 
crying  need.  Six  wanted  libraries,  four  would  welcome 
churches,  two  wanted  ministers,  and  two  others  consolidation 
of  weak  churches.  One  looked  upon  a  troop  of  Boy  Scouts  as 
an  organization  to  be  desired.  One  longed  for  "  more  moral 
influences  "  and  another  for  "  intellectual  development."  The 
number  of  small  western  towns  which  need  most  of  the  above 
good  things  is  legion,  and  yet  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
mayors  sent  in  only  thirty-four  of  these  items  relative  to  higher 
life.  When  we  consider  that  several  mayors  asked  for  more 
than  one  of  these  immaterial  objects  it  can  be  seen  that  about 
80  per  cent  of  them  did  not  consider  the  things  that  ennoble 
life  worth  mentioning. 

Neither  the  war  with  its  organized  efforts  nor  the  general 
spirit  of  the  times  have  seriously  infected  the  villages  with  any 
appreciable  esprit  de  corps.  Several  of  the  mayors  decried  the 
spirit  of  faction  in  their  midst.  Five  of  them  complained  of 
internecine  squabbles  which  injured  their  little  circles  greatly. 
"  We  have  bad  feeling  originating  during  the  wet  and  dry 
campaign,"  mourned  one  mayor.  Six  of  them  saw  the  need  of 
community  centers,  four  of  commercial  clubs,  and  one  of  a 
farmers'  organization.  One  longed  for  "  something  that 
would  make  the  people  pull  together." 

Along  with  the  matter  of  lack  of  coordination  goes  that  of 
enterprise.  Fourteen  of  the  mayors  more  or  less  strongly  asked 
for  this  civic  virtue  under  the  captions  of  "pep,"  "enthusiasm," 
"  community  push,"  "  civic  pride,"  "  broader  vision,"  "  pub- 
lic spirit,"  and  "  progressiveness."  One  wanted  an  influx  of 
"  new  blood  "  and  another  of  "  boosters." 

While  the  city  man  has  his  civic  organizations  and  the  farmer 
his  grange  and  Equity  Society  or  is  brought  into  common  rela- 
tions with  his  neighbors  through  the  extension  work  of  the 
agricultural  college,  the  small  town  citizen  is  left  to  shift  for 
himself. 

Except  as  a  shipping  point  the  village  is  no  longer  considered 
as  a  necessity  by  many  people.     The  mail-order  house,   the 
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parcel  post,  the  automobile  and  other  late  inventions  have  made 
the  surrounding  community  largely  independent  of  the  vil- 
lage merchant.  The  small  town  evidently  has  the  alternative 
of  "  reforming "  itself  or  of  ultimate  dissolution.  Indeed, 
some  think  the  village  will  gradually  disappear.  Some  means 
must  be  found  to  make  it  "articulate"  with  the  rural  com- 
munity on  the  one  hand  and  the  city  on  the  other. 

The  vital  problem  of  existence  is  now  before  10,000  Ameri- 
can villages  comprising  some  9,000,000  inhabitants.  A  na- 
tional survey  with  a  constructive  program  in  mind  is  a  neces- 
sity if  the  small  town  is  to  continue  as  a  force  in  our  economy. 

Harrison  A.  Trexler. 


East  St.  Louis 


CECRETARY  of  War  Newton  D.  Baker,  in  September, 
^  1918,  after  a  serious  race  disturbance,  appointed  the  War 
Civics  Committee  of  East  St.  Louis  for  a  period  of  three  years 
to  coordinate  all  the  forces  for  good  in  the  city  and  interested 
in  it,  so  that  bad  living  conditions  might  be  eliminated  and 
industry  be  advanced.  This  plan  already  has  resulted  in 
many  important  improvements  and  community  undertakings. 
[See  Survey  for  February  14,  1920.]  The  comprehensive 
city  plan  prepared  by  Harland  Bartholomew  and  just  pub- 
lished by  the  War  Civics  Committee  will  place  these  improve- 
ments and  enterprises  upon  a  sound  basis  of  physical  read- 
justment of  the  city  to  its  purposes  and  uses.  Moreover,  it 
is  designed  to  anticipate  the  needs  of  tomorrow. 

The  city,  like  so  many  of  her  sisters,  has  "  happened " 
rather  than  been  the  outcome  of  determined  planning.  It  has 
had  no  adequate  building  code,  and  its  standard  of  housing 
for  wageworkers  has  been  exceedingly  low.  Its  recreation 
facilities  are  "  far  from  adequate."  Moreover,  with  the  de- 
mands for  its  industrial  products,  East  St.  Louis  is  still  ex- 
tending rapidly  into  unplanned  and,  in  some  cases,  unsuitable 
adjacent  areas.  To  coordinate  the  plan  for  the  city  proper  with 
these  extensions  and  to  correlate  its  needs  with  those  of  her 
big  sister  across  the  river  is  a  task  making  severe  demands 
upon  the  civic  patriotism  and  good  sense  of  its  citizens. 

Next  to  the  street  plan,  the  provision  for  public  recreation 
is  receiving  the  full  attention  of  the  city  planner.  The  com- 
munity center  idea  has  taken  root  so  recently  that  only  the 
beginnings  of  an  organized  system  can  be  said  to  exist.  The 
appropriate  location  of  new  schools  and  their  equipment  for 
social  purposes  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  this  need  is  going 
to  be  met.  The  central  two  square  miles  of  the  city,  where 
the  density  of  population  is  greatest,  are  without  a  single  play- 
ground. Owing  to  high  land  values  in  that  section  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  good  this  past 
neglect,  but  the  proposed  plan,  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
areas  served  by  the  inadequate  existing  playgrounds,  sets  aside 
fourteen  new  playground  districts  with  dense  school  popula- 
tions for  the  acquisition  and  equipment  of  playgrounds  as 
funds  become  available. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  clearly  distinguishes  what  he  calls 
"  neighborhood  parks  "  from  the  larger  parks,  usually  on  the 
outskirts  of  cities,  for  their  function  is  entirely  different.  The 
existing  areas  of  the  former  type  are  not  so  located  as  to  serve 
the  majority  of  the  population  within  the  city  limits;  the  pro- 
posed plan  would  increase  the  area  of  some  of  them  and  create 
at  least  three  new  ones  where  they  are  most  urgently  needed. 
A  boulevard  system,  making  use,  in  part,  of  existing  streets, 
will  connect  all  parts  of  the  built-up  city  with  the  larger  parks 
on  the  outskirts.  These  boulevards,  which  increase  the  value  of 
residential  property,  are  the  least  expensive  part  of  the  park 
system,  though  in  some  cases  new  rights-of-way  have  to  be 
opened,  and  may  in  the  long  run  pay  for  themselves. 

Zoning,  under  the  present  inadequate  law  of  Illinois,  is 
judged  so  difficult  that  the  enactment  of  a  new  law  by  the  next 
legislature  is  deemed  necessary  before  a  practicable  zoning  ordi- 
nance can  be  drawn  up.  Housing  conditions,  bad  in  1918, 
have,  if  anything,  grown  worse  owing  to  the  lack  of  building 
and  consequent  increased  congestion.     Mr.  Bartholomew  sug- 


MORTGAGE    LOANS    ON 
HOUSE  PROPERTY 

A  Proposal  to  Reduce  the  Cost  of  Mortgage 

Loans  by  the  Establishment  of  a 

Federal  Mortgage  Bank 

By  Arthur  C.  Comey 

PERHAPS  the  most  important  single  measure  needed  to 
permit  investment  capital  to  flow  as  formerly  into  the 
building  field,  and  especially  the  home  building  field,  is 
federal  legislation  paralleling  the  Farm  Loan  Act  which,  in 
spite  of  seemingly  useless  impeding  provisions,  has  become 
a  prime  stabilizer  of  farm  financing.  I  do  not  believe  that 
two  such  dissimilar  collaterals  as  farms  and  dwellings  need 
or  may  best  be  lumped  in  a  single  institution;  nor  am  I 
convinced  that  dwellings  and  other  types  of  urban  building 
should  mutually  guarantee  one  another — though  independent 
divisions  of  the  mortgage  bank  might  function  similarly  for 
all  classes. 

Under  the  present  acute  conditions  as  regards  home  build- 
ing I  do  not  expect  that  the  reform  of  our  antiquated,  un- 
businesslike mortgaging  system  alone  will  produce  imme- 
diately a  great  number  of  houses;  but  it  is  fundamental  and 
should  materially  hasten  the  return  to  normal  building. 
The  federal  mortgage  bank  appeals  to  me  particularly  be- 
cause its  service  is  in  a  sense  automatic,  like  the  operation 
of  a  modern  type  of  efficient  machine,  and  does  not  depend 
solely  on  the  initiative  of  energetic,  altruistic  men  who  may 
be  willing  to  divert  their  attention  for  a  while.  It  will 
facilitate  building  whenever  there  is  a  demand.  The  social 
value  of  such  a  measure  should  be  apparent. 

The  fundamentals  in  a  federal  mortgage  banking  system 
are: 

1.  System  to  provide  long  term  residential  first  mortgages 
which  are  to  be  steadily  amortized  and  fully  paid  off  in 
the  term  of  the  loan. 

2.  Maximum  funds  with  the  lowest  interest  rate  to  be  se- 
cured by  pooling  all  mortgages  and  issuing  a  single  form 
of  safe,  easily  negotiable  bond. 

3.  Primary  responsible  agency  to  be  the  Federal  Mortgage 
Banks. 

4.  Intermediary  agencies  on  behalf  of  borrowers  to  include 
building  and  loan  associations,  limited  dividend  companies, 
and  cooperative  building  associations. 

5.  Government  supervision  through  United  States  Home 
Loan  Board,  one  of  whose  members  shall  represent  (perma- 
nent housing  bureau  of)  Department  of  Labor  and  have 
special  duties  as  to  character  of  housing. 

6.  Maintenance  of  proper  housing  standards  to  be  secured 
by  a  single  inspection  for  financial,  sanitary  and  social  values 
by  inspectors  of  the  mortgage  bank. 

Desirable  elements  in  such  a  system  would  be: 

1.  Organization  to  be  similar  to  that  of  Farm  Loan  Act 
with  borrowers  through  local  associations  taking  5  per  cent 
of  their  loan  in  stock. 

2.  Loans  up  to  60  per  cent  to  be  at  basic  rate  but  little 
higher  than  bonds.  On  new  houses  only  70  per  cent  and 
80  per  cent  loans,  at  sufficiently  higher  rates  to  meet  added 
risk. 

3.  No  loan  to  be  in  excess  of  $5,000  per  family  housed. 

4.  Banks  to  be  four  in  number  to  avoid  undue  local  pres- 
sure, with  as  many  branches  as  needed. 

5.  Government  to  initiate  movement  by  completing  initial 
subscriptions. 

6.  Bonds  to  be  available  for  government  deposits  and  pur- 
chase by  federal  reserve  banks. 


gests  the  creation  of  a  housing  committee  to  cooperate  with 
the  housing  corporation  recently  formed  and  to  prepare  an 
adequate  housing  and  building  code.  He  also  finds  fault  with 
the  enforcement  of  present  ordinance  provisions  which,  prop- 
erly administered — as  probably  they  cannot  be  with  the  present 
house  shortage — would  at  any  rate  eliminate  some  of  the  worst 
evils  as  regards  overcrowding  and  insanitation. 

One  section  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  the  city's  appearance, 
a  matter  which,  by  its  effect  on  civic  pride  and  good  citizen- 
ship, may  prove,  here  as  in  other  cities,  the  key  to  other  and 
more  utilitarian  reforms.    A  proposed  ordinance  for  the  grow- 
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ing  of  trees  would  give  the  city  commission  the  necessary 
powers  to  embellish  the  city  in  that  way  and  assess  the  cost 
on  property  owners  who  are  said  to  be  willing  to  be  taxed  for 
that  purpose.  The  appearance  of  the  bridges  and  of  the  public 
buildings  are  other  factors  considered  in  this  connection,  and  a 
grouping  of  the  principal  buildings  is  planned  in  detail  to 
secure  better  access  to  them  and  at  the  same  time  create  a 
center  in  which  the  community  spirit  might  find  its  material 
expression. 

While  it  is  impossible  here  to  describe  in  detail  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  proposed  plan,  the  above  indications  will 
suffice  to  show  that  East  St.  Louis  has  the  opportunity  and  the 
will  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  an  unsavory  past  and  to 
embody  in  its  physical  texture  such  democratic  and  progres- 
sive sentiment  as  has  sprung  up  during  the  war. 

A  Satellite  for  London 

PLANS  for  a  second  English  garden  city  have  sufficiently 
matured  to  make  its  early  materialization  a  matter  of 
certainty.  Welwyn  Garden  City  is  to  be  a  city,  not 
a  suburb,  and  will  occupy  some  four  square  miles  on  a 
Hertfordshire  hill,  21  miles  from  London.  About  1,600  acres 
have  been  planned  as  a  city,  the  rest  of  the  land  to  be  a 
permanent  belt  of  farms  and  parks.  The  founders  of  Welwyn 
do  not  merely  promote  a  housing  scheme  but  are  definitely  in 
revolt  against  the  great  city.  Town  extension  planning  has 
been  tried  and  found  faulty — leading  merely  to  still  wider 
expanses  of  built-up  streets  and  congestion  of  city  centers. 
Decentralization  of  industrial  and  urban  life  in  England  is 
no  longer  the  cry  of  a  few  idealists  but  the  accepted  policy  of 
most  housing  and  civic  reformers.  This  means  throwing  em- 
phasis upon  the  building  of  new,  self-contained  towns  of  the 
Letchworth  type  rather  than  suburban  developments  like 
Hampstead. 

Especially  important  are  the  economic  features  of  the  present 
scheme.  The  conversion  of  agricultural  into  urban  land 
values  is  utilized  as  the  largest  financial  resource  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  profits  of  the  promoting  company  are  limited  to  a 
■maximum  of  7  per  cent;  any  surplus  above  this  goes  into 
community  ir.provements.  The  easy  availability  of  building 
materials  has  been  one  of  the  major  considerations  in  the  choice 
of  a  site  and  will  help  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  building. 

Incorporated  with  the  town  will  be  a  model  housing  de- 
velopment promoted  by  the  Daily  Mail  on  land  leased  from 
the  Welwyn  Company;  it  is  receiving  the  same  government 
subsidy  as  other  housing  schemes  now  under  way  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Another  undertaking,  Labor  Saving 
Houses,  Ltd.,  also  a  public  utility  society  entitled  to  govern- 
ment grants,  likewise  is  planning  to  start  operations  within  this 
new  urban  settlement.  Both  companies  propose  to  experiment 
on  a  larger  scale  than  yet  attempted  in  new  forms  of  construc- 
tion and  home  planning.  Ground  has  already  been  broken  for 
some  of  the  houses. 

Of  the  significance  of  the  scheme — for  details  of  which  we 
are  obliged  to  D.  L.  Akers  of  Chicago  who  has  visited  the  site 
— one  of  the  directors  says  it  is  the  possibility  of  demonstrating 
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the  soundness  of  the  garden  city  plan  and  of  turning  the  new 
building  development  throughout  the  country  in  that  direction. 
He  believes  that  with  its  aid  a  revolution  in  urban  life  will  be 
effected.  Many  of  the  leading  newspapers  and  magazines, 
while  perhaps  less  exuberant,  seem  to  take  a  similar  view  in 
their  editorial  comment. 

Of  the  general  housing  situation,  Mr.  Akers  observes 
that  England  is  still  far  from  being  (what  she  boasted  to  ac- 
complish), a  country  "fit  for  heroes  to  live  in."  Many  good 
schemes  are  going  ahead,  but  the  large  program  foreshadowed 
by  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  still  remains  on  paper.  The 
Ministry  of  Health  (which  has  taken  over  the  functions  of  the 
former  as  regards  housing)  has  speeded  up  the  work  by  in- 
creasing the  concessions  and  subsidies  and  by  putting  on  pres- 
sure. The  housing  bonds  issued  by  some  of  the  municipalities 
are  going  better  than  they  did  at  first,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  over-subscribed.  The  particularly  interesting  develop- 
ments in  Manchester,  where  a  building  guild,  composed  of  the 
organized  workers  in  the  building  trades,  has  just  come  to  a 
financial  agreement  with  the  government,  is  described  in- 
a  future  issue.    A  similar  guild  has  been  formed  for  London. 

Another  Hint  From  Louisville 

A  VOLUNTEER  Recreation  Bureau  was  organized  in- 
Louisville  in  May  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  volun- 
teer services  to  the  various  institutions,  such  as  orphanages, 
old  folks'  homes,  homes  for  incurables,  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  the  Children's  Free  Hospital,  etc.  An  urgent  demand 
was  found  for  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  group  and  bed- 
side reading,  story  telling,  play  leadership,  folk  and  social 
dancing,  first  aid,  and  the  crafts.  The  bureau  tries  to  fill  all 
requests  for  such  services  and  finds  that  the  need  for  this  sort 
of  thing  is  great.  One  very  definite  result  from  this  work  has 
been  the  added  interest  on  the  part  of  these  institutions  in  play 
and  recreation  facilities.  One  institution  has  asked  for  the 
services  of  a  paid  play  leader  for  the  summer,  and  several 
others  have  asked  advice  on  the  matter  of  playground  equip- 
ment. The  question  of  asking  the  river  boats  to  give  some 
free  excursions  for  the  orphans  has  also  been  taken  up.  An- 
other result  is  the  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public- 
in  the  various  institutions. 
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HEALTH 


The  Losing  Battle  Against  Disease 


THE  great  struggle  against  the  captains  of  disease  and 
death  has  been  filled  with  long  battles,  and  marked  by 
glorious  victories.  Small-pox  robbed  of  its  terrors,  yel- 
low fever  conquered,  typhoid  fever  reduced  to  a  disease  of 
minor  importance  in  most  self-respecting  communities,  whole 
countries  made  safe  by  sanitation, — these  are  a  few  of  the  con- 
quests of  preventive  medicine. 

Unfortunately,  the  tactics,  the  methods  of  preventive  medi- 
cine, cannot  be  applied  to  the  control  of  many  of  the  remain- 
ing scourges  affecting  society,  such  as  tuberculosis,  cancer,  kid- 
ney and  heart  disease.  No  simple  weapon  like  vaccination, 
or  the  destruction  of  germ  carrying  insects  will  win  against 
these  great  torturing  and  death  dealing  enemies. 

Many  diseases  are  actually  gaining  against  us.  Our  armies 
of  physicians  lack  generalship  and  organization — they  are  not 
using  the  best  modern  weapons.  Seventy  per  cent  or  more  of 
any  typical  population  group  is  in  need  of  medical  or  dental 
advice  or  treatment,  for  minor  or  serious  ills.  How  many  are 
ever  brought  into  contact  with  corrective  medical  advice? 
How  many  are  advised  or  treated  while  the  affection  is  in  its 
incipiency?  How  many,  even  when  brought  under  medical 
surveillance,  receive  competent  and  thorough-going  advice  or 
treatment?  In  what  percentage  are  the  laboratory  and  other 
technical  "  instruments  of  precision  "  for  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment, although  theoretically  available  for  all,  actually  applied? 
Why  do  many  physicians  everywhere,  in  spite  of  state  pro- 
vision, still  make  or  fail  to  make  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  with- 
out throat  cultures,  or  of  syphilis  without  a  Wasserman? 

Recent  surveys  have  shown  that  there  exists  in  normal  com- 
munities three  times  as  much  active  tuberculosis  as  is  usually 
under  observation.  Why  is  it  that  in  most  communities  20  or 
30  per  cent  of  the  tuberculosis  cases  first  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  health  authorities  when  reported  at  death?  How  in- 
finitesimal is  the  percentage  of  surgically  curable  cancer  that 
is  detected  in  time?  What  health  officer  is  bold  enough  to 
claim  that  even  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  venereal  disease 
in  his  community  is  receiving  adequate  medical  treatment? 
How  many  adults  or  children  in  the  typical  urban  population 
ever  receive  an  annual  medical  inspection — admittedly  essential 
to  the  detection  of  early  disease  and  to  the  victory  for  health? 

The  present  method  of  unorganized  private  medical  practice, 
devoted  and  conscientious  as  are  the  rank  and  file  of  the  pro- 
fession striving  individually  to  meet  these  problems,  has  been 
tried  and  found  wanting.  Real  progress  in  all  allied  fields  has 
resulted  largely  from  organized  research,  from  the  use  of 
social  devices,  such  as  health  departments,  sanitary  commissions, 
etc.  Can  private  practice,  through  socialization,  win  the  battles 
it  is  losing  now? 

The  individual  doctor  is  a  victim  with  those  he  is  seeking 
to  serve,  rather  than  a  promoter  of  the  present  system  of 
medical  practice.  Medicine  suffers  from  the  semi-anarchistic, 
individualistic  organization  of  social  life.  In  every  field, 
leaders  are  seeking  an  adequate  program.  In  medicine,  as 
elsewhere,  progress,  or  even  the  experimentation  which  must 
precede  progress,  must  be  made  against  the  lethargic  opposition 
of  many  who  lack  the  spacious^mindedness  necessary  to  grasp 
the  problems  of  this  war-altered  world.  The  use  of  social 
forces  for  the  physical  betterment  of  man  is  difficult  but  neces- 
sary. Change  there  must  be.  Shall  that  change  be  radically 
disruptive  or  conservatively  constructive? 

Why  is  the  phrase  "  the  socialization  of  medicine  "  to  the 
average  medical  man   "  like  a  red  flag  to  the  attorney  gen- 

1  A  second  article  in  this  series  will  take  up  objections  to  the  So- 
cialization of  Medicine  and  will  appear  in  the  Survey  in  early  September. 


eral  "  ?  Is  the  socialization  of  medicine  something  new  and 
unheard  of  to  date?  Is  it  something  terrible  that  is  going  to 
befall  us  over  night?  Are  we  being  led  astray  by  fools 
captured  by  catch-words? 

On  the  contrary,  the  socialization  of  medicine  began  with 
the  earliest  clinic,  hospital  or  health  department.  Those 
who  object  to  the  theory  of  "  socialization  "  do  not  usually 
oppose  its  practice.  Consider  such  universally  accepted  ex- 
amples as  the  following: 

1.  The  development  of  a  medical  cooperative  group  method  of 
treating  disease — namely   the   hospital  public  ward. 

2.  The  establishment  of  diagnostic  and  treatment  facilities  for 
large  social  groups,  medical  equipment  and  personnel  being  employed 
in  common — namely,  the  clinic  or  dispensary,  and  all  out-patient 
service. 

3.  Community  health  organization,  official  and  private  health 
bodies — representing  the  interests  of  the  'whole  community  as  to  dis- 
ease prevention  and  control. 

4.  The  employment  of  medical  service  for  large  population 
groups  in  society,  as  for  school  children,  industrial  workers,  etc. 

5.  The  development  of  group  practice  and  specialty  clinics,  ren- 
dering available  diagnostic  and  treatment  facilities  otherwise  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  average  physician  and  patient  as  well. 

6.  The  fostering  of  routine  medical  examination  and  advisory 
work  for  large  unorganized  groups  of  individuals  by  the  employ- 
ment of  organized  medical  forces,  such  as  through  the  Life  Extension 
Institute,  and  other  agencies. 

7.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most  significant  thus  far,  the  employment 
of  organized  medical  forces,  in  the  development  of  general  social 
machinery  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease  and  disability, 
as  in  accident  and  sickness  insurance,  imperfect  as  is  our  social  or- 
ganization in  these  fields  at  present,  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory 
as  has  been  the  practical  provision  on  the  medical  side. 

These  are  the  more  or  less  conscious  expressions  of  the  present 
socialization  of  medicine.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  private 
practice  of  medicine,  in  spirit  and  motive,  is  the  most  socialized 
instrument  for  physical  betterment  at  work  in  the  world  today  ? 
Thej  physician  has  this  social  spirit  of  service.  He  succeeds 
to  the  extent  to  which,  through  his  unorganized  individual 
efforts,  he  is  bettering  the  lives  of  others.  The  defects  of 
private  medicine  are  not  of  fundamentals,  but  of  method  and 
organization. 

Physicians  have  usually  heartily  supported  all  the  above 
attempts  at  the  social  use  of  medicine.  Yet  we  are  constantly 
told  that  the  physicians  are  opposed  to  the  socialization  of 
medicine.  Is  it  true?  Certainly  they  do  not  like  the  term. 
Certainly  they  do  not  favor  health  insurance.  But  that  is 
only  one  aspect,  and  the  causes  of  opposition  are  obvious. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  why  the  physicians  should  approve 
the  "  status  quo."  Surely  they  are  not  in  love  with  present 
conditions.  The  doctor  accepts  his  lot  with  superior  good- 
will, but  he  works  in  the  face  of  almost  intolerable  obstacles. 
A  few  of  the  disagreeable  elements  which,  to  a  great  degree 
unnecessarily,  burden  the  life  of  the  general  practitioner  are 
tallied  up  in  the  panel  on  the  following  page. 

This  is  the  practice  of  medicine,  except  for  the  favored  few. 
Does  it  mean  an  easy  existence  for  the  physician?  Does  it 
mean!  the  best  service  for  the  public?  Yet  in  spite  of  these 
handicaps,  we  find  in  every  community  many  medical  men  per- 
forming a  noble  service  under  a  tremendous  burden.  There 
is  scarcely  an  American  community  without  its  old  family 
physician,  interested  in  all  good  movements,  trusted  with  lead- 
ership in  all  vital  matters,  struggling  along  in  poverty,  con- 
cerned only  with  his  obligations  and  opportunities  for  service 
and  self-sacrifice.  His  example  brings  to  us  a  realization  that 
these  limitations  upon  practical  medical  service,  while  they 
represent  just  grievances,  are  equally  significant  in  reflecting 
the  glories  of  the  profession. 
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THE  DOCTOR'S  REWARDS— AND 
DESERTS 

1.  More  than  any  other  occupational  group  the  physicians 
are  called  upon  to  meet  the  demands  of  long  hours,  excessive 
"over  time,"  night  work,  etc. — all,  with  relatively  few  ex- 
ceptions, for  a  "  white  wing's  "  pay. 

2.  Not  only  is  he  under-paid  for  the  services  he  performs, 
but  the  doctor's  collections  are  frequently  poor.  It  is  consid- 
ered poor  etiquette  to  be  too  "  business-like  "  in  insisting  upon 
payment  and  he  faces  the  subtle  public  sentiment  that  rather 
discredits  the  man  in  medicine  who  "  makes  money  " — a  con- 
dition that  prevails  in  no  other  calling. 

3.  He  is  required  to  maintain  the  morale  of  the  soldier — 
takes  the  risks  of  the  soldier — yet  there  is  for  him  no  remun- 
eration while  in  training,  no  promotion,  no  pension,  no  dis- 
charge— a  life  with  the  severest  duties  and  with  no  rights. 

4.  From  him  is  demanded  more  volunteer  service,  without 
compensation,  or  recognition,  than  is  the  case  in  any  other 
profession. 

5.  While  he  may  have  been  an  excellent  student  in  school, 
an  enthusiast  for  research,  a  man  who  had  genuine  scientific 
interests,  the  economic  pressure  to  which  he  is  subjected  in 
practice  will  not  only  give  him  no  chance  for  continued  study, 
but  will  often  dull  his  sense  of  scientific  values  and  his  en- 
thusiasm for  worthy  endeavor. 

6.  If  a  general  practitioner  striving  to  develop  a  specialty, 
he  has  to  fight  for  every  minute  of  time  to  study.  Then,  he 
must  face  that  part  of  the  public  that  sneers  at  specialists, 
and  at  the  same  time  expects  to  find  for  a  dollar  office  call 
all  the  specialties  combined  in  one  man — a  surgeon,  an  oph- 
thalmologist, a  pediatrician,  a  tuberculosis  expert,  and  what 
not,  never  realizing  that  "  it  can't  be  did." 

7.  Economic   pressure,    again,   will    probably   prevent   the 
devotion  of  his  time  and  interest  to  the  work  for  which  he  is 
best  fitted.     How  many  potentially  excellent  neurologists   or 
research  men  are  wasting  their  time  on  routine  life  insurance' 
examinations,  to  eke  out  a  living? 

8.  If  he  has  devoted  years  to  thorough  training,  he  is  still 
likely  in  some  communities  to  find  himself  in  competition  with 
a  graduate  of  a  correspondence  school  or  a  night  diploma  mill. 

9.  He  may  start  out  with  high  ideals  of  service,  with  the 
desire  to  keep  accurate  records,  anxious  to  meet  his  full  obliga- 
tions to  his  patients.  How  often  does  one  see  these  early  ideals 
recede  with  the  hard-earned  knowledge  into  the  dim  past,  in 
the  face  of  competitive  economic  pressure  for  a  living?  How 
many  men  would  like  to  keep  accurate  case  records  if  time 
allowed?  How  many  would  like  to  act  according  to  their 
conscience  and  perhaps  call  more  frequently  upon  patients,  if 
this  did  not  have  the  appearance  of  selling  themselves  and 
forcing  their  services?  How  many  would  like  to  follow  up 
their  cases,  preventing  possible  serious  sequellae,  if  time  and 

custom  permitted? 


If  this  is  the  practice  of  medicine,  what  is  its  theory?  Does 
the  theory  more  nearly  coincide  with  our  ideals  of  what  medi- 
cine should  be?  The  theory  of  medicine  has  developed  in 
three  stages:  first,  the  physician  existed  as  an  individual  in 
the  community  with  the  sole  object  of  making  sick  people  well; 
second,  there  was  added  the  conception  that  he  might  also 
keep  people  zvell — a  social  conception,  requiring  organization, 
and  hence  our  health  departments  and  allied  social  devices; 
third,  and  finally,  there  is  being  added  a  new  idea,  namely,  that 
the  physician  should  not  only  cure  sickness  and  prevent  sick- 
ness, but  he  should  also  create  health. 

As  the  theory  has  developed,  socialization  has  proceeded  to 
attempt  to  put  it  into  practice.  How  well  it  has  succeeded 
must  be  more  or  less  evident  from  what  has  gone  before.  In 
theory  the  physician  exists  to  prevent  sickness  and  to  create 
health.  In  theory  he  is  free  to  act  as  the  noblest  servant  of 
mankind.  In  practice  he  is  earning  a  precarious  and  meagre 
living  in  a  competitive  business.  Is  there  needed  a  new  coat 
for  his  wife  ?  He  must  pray  for  an  epidemic.  In  other  words, 
his  income  depends  on  sickness  and  not  on  health.  A  com- 
munity educated  to  the  social  use  of  medical  machinery  would 
reward  its  physicians  for  an  increase  in  health  and  a  decrease 
in  sickness.  The  doctor  is  now  penalized  for  this  very 
combination. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  situations  worthy  of  Alice  in  Won- 
derland,  the   physician   continues   his   glorious,   if   somewhat 


blind  service  to  duty  and  humanity.  Strangest  of  all,  in  spite 
of  these  discouragements,  the  majority  of  physicians  seem  will- 
ing to  fight  for  the  privilege  of  economic  serfdom.  They 
apparently  oppose  development  along  the  very  lines  they  have 
already  approved.  There  must  be  a  misunderstanding.  What 
is  it?  Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.D., 

Eunice  B.  Armstrong. 

Why  Cripples  Are  Young 

THERE  are  36,000  cripples  in  New  York  city.  Such  is 
the  estimate  of  a  survey  inaugurated  by  the  representatives 
of  41  organizations,  associations  and  hospitals  engaged  in  work 
for  cripples,  at  a  conference  which  was  the  result  of  the  efforts 
of  the  New  York  Committee  on  After  Care  of  Infantile 
Paralysis  Cases. 

The  responsibility  for  the  after  care  of  the  survivors  of  the 
19 1 6  infantile  paralysis  epidemic  in  New  York  city  has  since 
that  time  been  vested  in  the  committee  named,  representing  all 
the  agencies  interested  in  these  children.  This  committee  pro- 
vided a  system  of  follow-up,  including  necessary  financing, 
transportation,  home  care,  etc.,  which  proved  so  beneficial  in 
its  results  in  the  thousands  of  cases  recorded  that  the  committee 
early  in  1919  resolved  to  find  whether  all  the  city's  needy 
cripples  were  being  cared  for  and  if  not,  what  was  the  extent 
of  the  unmet  need. 

The  survey  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Henry  C. 
Wright,  of  the  Hospital  and  Institutional  Bureau  of  Con- 
sultation. The  expense  was  met  by  contributions  from  certain 
of  the  agencies  interested  and  by  a  gift  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  The  aim  was  to  ascertain  the  number  of  persons 
crippled  in  New  York  and  the  nature  of  care  and  treatment 
that  is  being  given  to  them,  with  chief  emphasis  on  causes. 
Instead  of  surveying  the  entire  city,  which  would  have  been  a 
very  large  task,  six  typical  districts  having  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  1 10,000  people,  were  selected. 

In  these  districts  a  house-to-house  canvass  was  made.  Where 
cripples  were  found  who  had  not  been  diagnosed  at  a  recognized 
clinic  or  hospital,  an  orthopaedic  surgeon  was  sent  to  the  home 
to  make  a  full  diagnosis.  The  statistics  of  causes  and  classi- 
fications thus  obtained  are  reasonably  accurate.  In  addition 
to  the  field  canvass,  the  work  of  all  organizations,  hospitals 
and  institutions  dealing  with  cripples  was  examined  to  deter- 
mine their  character  and  scope.  The  full  report  will  be  pub- 
lished in  book  form. 

The  number  of  cripples  found  indicates  that  there  are  nearly 
7  cripples  for  every  1,000  of  the  population.  Of  these,  about 
50  per  cent  are  under  the  age  of  16,  and  an  additional  13  per 
cent  were  crippled  before  that  age.  Most  of  these  latter  were 
crippled  by  disease;  the  majority  who  became  crippled  after 
that  age  were  crippled  by  accident  and  amputations.  Thus, 
the  cripple  problem  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  preventive 
measures,  is  largely  one  of  childhood. 

The  chief  cause  of  cripples  among  children  in  New  York 
today  is  infantile  paralysis.  There  are  five  times  as  many  so 
crippled  as  there  are  children  crippled  by  accident.  Congeni- 
tal cripples  are  twice  as  many.  Those  crippled  by  bone  tuber- 
culosis are  few.  The  survey  shows  that  few  children  were 
deformed  by  the  infantile  paralysis  epidemic  of  19 16.  Had  the 
work  of  after  care  not  been  done,  there  would  have  been 
hundreds  of  hopelessly  deformed  among  the  6,575  children  who 
survived  attacks  of  infantile  paralysis.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
fact  that  if  infantile  paralysis  is  properly  cared  for,  little  de- 
formity will  result  requiring  surgical  treatment.  Many  cases 
of  infantile  paralysis  will  be  left  with  shrunken  members, 
which  in  the  case  of  lower  extremities  will  require  braces  and 
appliances  but  not  surgery. 

The  report  estimates  that  transportation  sufficient  to  carry 
to  clinics  all  children  needing  transportation,  would  require  in 
New  York  city  about  $150,000  annually.  Since  this  large 
amount  would  be  difficult  to  secure  by  private  subscription,  the 
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survey  made  inquiry  as  to  substitute  measures.  It  found  that 
home  treatment  under  the  direction  of  clinics  had  been  carried 
on  successfully  by  two  Brooklyn  hospitals.  The  report 
recommends  the  combination  of  home  treatment  and  trans- 
portation. 

The  report  lists  the  things  necessary  to  be  done  for  cripples 
under  the  following  heads: 

(a)  Elementary  and  secondary  education. 

(b)  Pre-vocational  training. 

(c)  Vocational  guidance. 

(d)  Medical   and   surgical    treatment. 

(e)  Convalescing  care. 

(f)  Custodial  care. 

(g)  Social  service, 
(h)    Home  treatment, 
(i)    Summer  outings, 
(j)   Vocational  training. 

(k)   Placement  in  employment. 

(1)   Work  in  home. 

(m)   Braces  and  appliances. 

The  report  recommends  a  central  organization  whose  func- 
tion it  would  be  to  discover,  and  maintain  a  registry  of  all 
cripples,  and  to  see  that  these  various  functions  are  performed 
by  appropriate  city  departments  and  private  organizations. 
The  survey  showed  that  about  50  per  cent  of  cripples  are 
unknown  to  any  organization,  and  that  there  were  in  the 
city  fully  4,700  cases  of  infantile  paralysis,  Potts'  disease  and 
bone  tuberculosis  which  either  had  not  been  diagnosed,  or,  if 
diagnosed,  had  ceased  to  receive  treatment. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  necessity  for  early  care  and  for 
mental  and  moral  stimulation  to  the  end  that  the  prospective 
cripple  shall  not  accept  himself  as  a  person  unable  to  earn  a 
living.  Hospital  care,  functional  re-education  and  vocational 
training  should  be  so  coordinated  that  there  will  be  no  period 
of  "  let  down  "  and  discouragement  for  the  maimed  person.  In 
general  the  report  holds  that  the  "  cripple  problem "  is 
"  compassable :" 

It  is  not  hidden  and  subtle  in  its  forms,  as  is  tuberculosis,  and 
is  not  nearly  so  prevalent.  It  can  always  be  recognized  and  its 
causes  are  quite  as  subject  to  control  as  are  the  causes  of  tuberculosis; 
and  though  the  various  causes  producing  cripples  do  not  so  fre- 
quently, or  in  so  large  a  proportion,  cause  death  as  does  tuberculosis, 
nevertheless,  they  produce  distress  and  dependency,  and  a  mental 
anguish  that  lasts  for  a  lifetime.  Moreover,  it  is  comparatively  a 
newly  recognized  problem,  and  one  that  is  especially  appealing  to 
the  public,  and  funds  could  probably  be  secured  for  a  more  effi- 
cient handling  from  sources  which  do  not  so  readily  give  to  other 
health  and  social  activities.  The  problem  of  cripples  seems  one 
worthy  of  effort,  and  being  a  comparatively  simple  and  small  prob- 
lem, sufficient  effort  to  adequately  handle  it. 


Tainted  Money 


A  MYSTERIOUS  outbreak  of  smallpox  in  Dukinfield, 
England,  which  easily  might  have  remained  unexplained, 
was  traced  through  the  fact  that  the  sanitary  superintendent, 
when  destroying  the  paper  money  found  at  the  infected  houses 
and,  by  arrangement  with  the  comptroller  of  the  General 
Post  Office,  noting  the  numbers  of  the  notes,  found  the  name 
of  a  Port  Said  agent  stamped  on  the  back  of  one  of  them. 
Inquiry  showed  that  the  original  case  was  probably  not  con- 
veyed by  Egyptian  cotton,  as  had  been  thought  possible,  but 
by  the  handling  of  British  currency  by  natives.  This  particu- 
lar note  had  belonged  to  the  man  responsible  for  the  original 
outbreak. 

This  news  item,  gleaned  from  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
suggests  that  some  investigation  of  a  possible  relation  between 
mysterious  epidemics  which  make  their  appearance  among  us 
and  the  disgraceful  condition  of  our  paper  currency  might  not 
be  out  of  place.  Health  Commissioner  Royal  S.  Copeland 
of  New  York  has  issued  a  warning  that  a  smallpox  epidemic 
is  impending.  There  were  five  cases  in  the  city  in  the  last 
week  of  July,  one  of  them  brought  over  from  Europe  on  the 
liner  Olympic.  The  city  health  department  has  ordered  a 
special  campaign  against  infectious  diseases  for  which  $80,000 
has  been  appropriated,  and  is  advising  all  who  have  not  been 
vaccinated  in  the  last  five  years  to  have  it  done  at  once. 

According  to  Rosenau,  the  idea  that  smallpox  infection  is 


air-borne  is  exploded.  The  infection  is  conveyed  by  secretions 
from  mouth  and  nose ;  it  may  be  carried,  he  says,  by  "  toys, 
pencils,  spoons,  cups,  towels,  and  objects  of  the  greatest  va- 
riety that  have  in  any  way  come  in  contact  with  the  patient." 
Influenza,  likewise,  which  continues  to  make  its  mysterious 
appearance  and  is  always  apt  to  become  epidemic,  is  trans- 
mitted in  throat  and  nose  secretions.  It  is  "  kept  alive  in  in- 
ter-epidemic years  in  carriers  "  and  may  be  conveyed  by  com- 
mon objects  of  use.  The  filthy  dollar,  two-dollar  and  five-dollar 
bills  at  present  in  use,  then,  are  a  possible  source  of  contamina- 
tion against  which  the  most  scrupulous  are  unable  to  protect 
themselves.  If  such  currency  were  common  in  Soviet  Russia, 
our  illustrated  magazines  would  reproduce  it  as  proof  of  the 
delapidated  state  of  the  country's  finances.  In.  the  "  richest 
country  of  the  world  "  we  put  up  with  it,  presumably  as  a 
minor  economy,  while  millions  are  squandered  in  needless  gov- 
ernment expenditure.  Is  it  not  time  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  Treasury  began  a  general  clean-up  close  to 
home?  B.  L. 

Dispensary  Development 

NEW  YORK  has  more  than  one  hundred  dispensaries 
treating  more  than  one  million  patients  a  year.  Many 
needs  for  the  improvement  of  the  service  thus  rendered  were 
brought  out  by  the  study  conducted  by  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine.  As  a  result  a  Committee  on  Dispensary 
Development  has  been  appointed  by  the  United  Hospital  Fund, 
a  long  established  cooperative  organization  of  some  forty-five 
of  the  leading  hospitals,  and  in  mid-September,  Michael  M. 
Davis,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Boston  Dispensary,  will  become 
executive  secretary. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  assisting  financially  in  the 
initial  stages  of  the  undertaking.  Two  dispensaries  connected 
with  hospitals  are  to  be'  selected  as  demonstration  dispensaries, 
and  cooperative  relations  established  with  their  managing  au- 
thorities, so  that  these  institutions,  without  any  relinquishment 
of  their  own  control,  may  be  assisted  in  developing  the  most 
advanced  types  of  dispensary  service.  Facilities  for  the  train- 
ing of  personnel  for  dispensary  administration,  clinical  secre- 
taries, etc.,  will  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  present 
demand  for  such  service  far  exceeding  the  supply.  A  small 
dispensary  serving  a  local  area  will  also  be  selected  as  a  demon- 
stration of  intensive  district  work. 

A  Dispensary  Service  Bureau  will  be  established  by  the 
committee,  with  Dr.  Davis  as  its  director,  and  with  a  staff  of 
assistants.  The  services  of  the  bureau  will  be  available  to 
out-patient'  departments  or  dispensaries  in  New  York  in  an 
advisory  way  or  for  special  studies,  such  as  may  be  desirable 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  hoped  that  dispensaries  throughout 
New  York  may  be  assisted  by  the  Service  Bureau  and  by 
what  may  be  learned  from  the  demonstration  centers. 

Dr.  Davis  has  been  director  of  the  Boston  Dispensary  for 
nearly  ten  years.  His  book  on  "  Dispensaries,  Organization 
and  Management,"  in  which  Dr.  A.  R.  Warner  was  collabora- 
tor, is  regarded  as  a  standard  work.  He  is  chief  of  the  Service 
Bureau  of  the  American  Hospital  Association  on  Dispensaries 
and  the  Community  Relations  of  Hospitals.  During  the  past 
few  years  he  has  been  giving  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  to 
consultation  and  survey  work.  He  will  continue  his  connec- 
tion with  the  American  Hospital  Association  and  will  reserve 
a  portion  of  his  time  for  outside  service  as  a  consultant. 

A  Tb.  Loft 

THE  New  York  Tuberculosis  Association  has  established 
a  workshop  for  industrial  rehabilitation  of  persons  with 
arrested  cases  of  tuberculosis.  For  years  sanatorium  authori- 
ties have  been  discouraged  by  the  fact  that  many  of  their 
apparently  cured  cases  of  tuberculosis  have  relapsed  within  a 
relatively  short  time  after  being  discharged.  A  loft  of  7,000 
square  feet  has  been  obtained  for  the  workshop  in  Long  Island 
City,  where  various  light,  useful  occupations  will  be  taught  to 
the  patients  and  they  will  receive  pay  for  their  work. 
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FAMILY  WELFARE  :  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 


The  St.  Paul  Community  Chest 


ARTICLES  of  incorporation  of  the  St.  Paul  Community 
Chest  have  been  filed  as  a  result  of  the  six  months'  in- 
vestigation by  a  joint  committee  representing  the  St.  Paul 
Association  of  Public  and  Business  Affairs  and  the  Central 
Council  of  Welfare  Agencies.  C.  Whit  Pfeiffer  of  the  St. 
Paul  Association  has  been  given  leave  of  absence  to  become 
executive  secretary,  and  a  campaign  will  be  staged  in  the  fall, 
with  twenty  to  thirty  local  organizations  participating.  The 
budget  will  be  between  four  and  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. As  near  as  the  committee  could  determine  there  are 
only  4,500  persons  in  St.  Paul  giving  to  public  organizations. 
By  far  the  greater  amount  is  given  by  a  very  iew  hundred ; 
and  the  committee  believes  the  number  can  and  should  be 
raised  to  ten  times  the  present  figure. 

The  committee  recommended  the  dissolution  of  the  exist- 
ing Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  the  creation  of  a  general 
council  of  the  Community  Chest  consisting  of  two  delegates 
from  each  member  agency.  The  board  of  directors  consists 
of  thirteen  members;  six  elected  by  this  general  council,  six 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  St.  Paul  Association  to  repre- 
sent the  contributing  public;  one  appointed  by  the  mayor. 

From  a  national  standpoint  the  committee's  report  is  inter- 
esting not  so  much  because  of  its  review  of  local  conditions 
as  because  of  the  generalization  offered,  based  on  its  inquires 
in  the  well  towards  thirty  cities  having  such  chests.  These 
generalizations  as  to  the  community  chest  are,,  based  on  official 
reports,  on  newspaper  accounts  and  on  letters  received,  and 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

It  has  invariably  resulted  in  the  raising  of  much  larger  funds  than 
the  agencies  individually  were  ever  able  to  collect.  To  illustrate: 
In  Cincinnati,  the  pledges  and  balances  available  for  1916  totaled 
$1S0,41S.91 — a  sura  larger  than  the  agencies  had  ever  secured 
before.  In  1918  the  agencies  in  the  federation  were  paid  $261,694.84. 
In  their  campaign  just  closed  this  spring  The  Cincinnati  Com- 
munity Chest  raised  approximately  $2,000,000,  of  which  the  local 
agencies,  seventy  in  number  at  present,  will  receive  $1,500,000.  In 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  before  this  plan  was  started,  the  local  agencies 
received  about  $300,000  annually.  In  1919  and  again  this  year,  the 
community  chest  raised  more  than  $1,200_,000  for  a-11  purposes,  includ- 
ing foreign  relief,  and  the  budgets  of  the  local  agencies  were  more 
than  doubled.  In  Youngstown,  Ohio,  the  twenty-seven  local  agencies 
had  individually  raised  in  1917,  $170,000  and  in  1918,  $183,000. 
In  1919  the  Community  Chest  raised  for  them  $275,000,  besides 
another  $53,000   for  other  purposes.     .     .     . 

In  the  second  place,  the  Community  Chest  has  invariably  resulted 
in  large  increases  in  the  number  of  givers.  The  3,125  subscribers 
to  the  first  campaign  in  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  were  approximately 
six  times  the  number  of  people  who  previously  were  supporting 
charitable  activities.  In  Des  Moines,  a  city  of  about  100,000  there 
were  16,500  subscriptions  in  their  first  campaign,  as  compared  with 
less  than  5,000  subscribers  at  present  in  the  city  of  Saint  Paul.  In 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  the  number  of  subscribers  increased  ten-fold, 
going  from  1,500  to  15,000,  and  this  spring  saw  another  increase 
to  20,000.  In  Rochester,  New  York,  there  were  about  5,000  sub- 
scribers on  the  books  of  the  various  agencies.  In  1918,  62,000 
people  participated  in  contributing  the  funds  and  this  year  saw 
66,000  subscribers.     .     .     . 

In  the  third  place,  community  chests  have  evidently  been  conducted 
so  as  to  meet  the  approval  of  both  the  contributing  public  and  the 
participating  agencies.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  city 
where  the  community  chest  has  been  given  a  fair  trial  where  it  was 
abandoned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  experience  has  been  that  the 
strength  and  scope  of  the  work  done  have  increased.  For  example: 
in  Cincinnati  back  in  1915  there  were  about  twelve  agencies  par- 
ticipating.    In  the  campaign  this  spring  there  were  seventy.     .     .     . 

The  fourth  conclusion  from  general  experience  is  that  the  com- 
munity chest  results  in  a  situation  in  which  the  social  needs  of  the 
community  are  more  adequately  and  more  efficiently  provided  for 
than  under  the  old  system  of  each  agency  working  for  itself.  This 
is  brought    about   in   three   ways: 

a.  In  the  first  place,  each  participating  agency  is  required  to 
meet  certain  standards  of  efficiency.  These  can  be  bettered  from 
year  to  year.     The  preparation  of  the   annual  budget  and  program 


of  work,  and  the  auditing  and  inspection  of  work  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  budget  committee,  all  have  a  direct  and  strong 
influence  toward  improvement.  Accounting  and  bookkeeping  methods 
are  made  the  very  best.  The  controlling  body  of  each  constituent 
organization  has  more  occasion  to  analyze  its  own  work  and  see  to 
it  that  it  is  being  done  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

b.  In  the  second  place,  the  social  needs  of  the  community  are 
more  thoroughly  understood  and  more  readily  grasped.  It  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  controlling  board  of  the  community  chest  in 
passing  upon  the  work  of  the  constituent  members  to  see  to  it  that 
the  social  needs  of  the  community  are  provided  for.  This  means 
that  if  certain  agencies  are  duplicating  the  work  of  others  in  a  given 
field,  and  another  field  of  social  work  is  being  neglected,  the  com- 
munity chest  committee  may  influence  one  of  these  to  undertake 
the  new  and  needed  work.  The  problems  of  the  city  as  a  whole  are 
viewed  from  a  dispassionate  standpoint  rather  than  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  single  agency  doing  a  specific  piece  af  work,  and  if 
no  agency  is  in  existence  to  handle  some  new  situation,  the  com- 
munity chest  organization  may  provide  that  such  an  agency  be 
created. 

c.  In  the  last  place,  the,  social  needs  are  better  taken  care  of 
because  each  organization  realizes  that  its  own  success  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  success  of  every  agency  belonging  to  the  com- 
munity chest.  At  the  present  time  any  given  agency  in  Saint  Paul 
may,  through  the  dominating  personality  of  its  friends  and  board 
members  succeed  in  getting  enough  support  to  carry  on  its  work 
properly,  whereas  some  less  fortunate  organization  may  not  be  able 
to   do  so.     .     .     . 

A  Municipal  Mother's 
Pension  Law 

THE  city  of  Christiania,  Norway,  is  unique  in  having  a 
municipal  mothers'  pension  law,  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  January,  1919.  Not  only  every  widow,  but  every 
woman  separated  from  her  husband  and  every  unmarried 
mother  is  entitled  by  this  law  to  receive  from  the  city  a  stipu- 
lated monthly  grant  for  the  proper  care  of  her  children,  pro- 
vided her  own  income  falls  short  of  the  necessary  minimum. 
The  method  of  computing  the  amount  she  is  entitled  to  is 
ingenious.  If  she  has  one  child,  she  receives  60  per  cent  of 
Kr.  1,000,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  "  living  wage  "  for  a 
mother  and  one  child;  if  two  children,  70  per  cent  of  Kr. 
1,400;  if  three,  80  per  cent  of  Kr.  1,800;  if  four,  90  per  cent 
of  Kr.  2,000.  If  by  her  own  labor  the  mother  of  one  child 
earns  more  than  Kr.  1,000,  or  the  mother  of  two  children 
more  than  Kr.  1,400,  and  so  on,  the  amount  earned  above  the 
minimum  is  subtracted  from  the  amount  of  the  pension  allowed. 

The  administration  of  this  law  is  in  the  hands  of  a  woman 
inspector  with  seven  assistants.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  law 
that  the  grant  made  be  employed  solely  for  the  proper  care 
of  children:  the  mother  must  give  them  a  good  home  and 
must  be  able  to  show  that  the  money  is  actually  used  for  their 
benefit.  If  the  home  is  found  not  to  be  satisfactory  in  ever}' 
respect — if,  for  instance,  the  woman  is  a  drunkard  or  lives 
with  a  man  to  whom  she  is  not  married — the  children  are 
placed  in  a  home  and  the  pension  is  immediately  cut  off. 

The  city  of  Christiania  has  just  bought  two  buildings  in 
the  country,  about  an  hour's  ride  from  the  city,  to  be  con- 
verted into  homes — one  for  children  taken  from  irresponsible 
mothers,  the  other  for  mothers  who  themselves  are  in  need  of 
care  and  attention. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  law  is  its  effect  on  illegitimacy. 
Under  the  Norwegian  law,  a  father  is  held  to  support  his 
children  whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate.  Twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  mothers  of  Christiana  applying  for  a  pension  are 
unmarried  mothers;  in  most  cases,  they  are  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  force  the  father  to  pay  what  he  should.  In 
such  cases,  the  Pension  Bureau  makes  an  effort  to  force  the 
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father  to  pay  and  often  succeeds  in  so  doing.  This  is  the 
Christiania  answer  to  the  crityism  often  heard  of  the  extension 
of  mothers'  pensions  to  unmarried  women  on  the  ground  that 
it  encourages  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  the  father. 

The  Christiania  law  is  said  to  be  so  successful  in  applica- 
tion that  there  is  a  prospect  of  its  being  made  a  national  law. 

Stockholm.  Sadie  L.  Stark. 

Kentucky  Charities 

THE  legislature  of  Kentucky  has  created  a  non-partisan 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction  with  broad  pow- 
ers, and  Joseph  P.  Byers  has  been  appointed  commissioner 
of  public  institutions  under  the  board.  The  passage  of  the 
law  followed  a  political  campaign,  in  which  one  of  the  chief 
factors  was  the  promise  of  Edwin  P.  Morrow,  Republican 
candidate  for  governor,  that  if  elected  he  would  attempt  to 
secure  the  passage  of  laws  taking  the  state's  wards  out  of 
politics.  He  went  so  far  as  to  name  in  advance  those  whom 
he  would  appoint  as  successors  to  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol of  Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions.  Mr.  Morrow  was 
elected ;  and  the  members  of  the  legislature,  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  joined  in  the  assurance,  in  advance  of  the 
legislative  session,  that  they  would  pass  a  suitable  law. 

This  law  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  governor, 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  a  board  composed 
of  eight  members,  all  of  whom  must  be  residents  of  the  state 
of  Kentucky,  not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age,  two  of  them 
to  be  women,  with  provision  for  expiration  of  two  mem- 
bers' terms  every  year,  and  subsequent  appointment  to  be 
made  for  four-year  terms.  Members  are  to  serve  without 
compensation,  except  for  their  actual  expenses  in  connection 
with  their  service  to  the  state  board.  This  board  replaces 
a  former  board  of  control  of  five,  bi-partisan,  with  comfort- 
able salaries. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  manages 
eight  state  institutions,  including  two  state  penitentiaries,  two 
state  reform  schools,  three  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  one 
institution  for  the  feebleminded. 

It  is  the  declared  purpose  of  this  act  "  to  establish  a  broad, 
humane  and  practical  policy  by  the  state  in  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  all  state  wards;  to  coordinate  all  of  the  various  acti- 
vities; to  study  the  sources  and  causes  of  crime,  delinquency 
and  dependency  and  as  far  as  possible  suggest  and  put  into 
effect  such  remedial  measures  as  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  com- 
monwealth in  the  prevention  and  ultimate  eradication  of 
anti-social  acts  and  conditions;  and  to  supervise  the  work  and 
methods  of  all  benevolent,  charitable,  or  correctional  insti- 
tutions, associations  or  societies  other  than  those  directly  under 
its  support  or  management  which  are  supported  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  state  funds  (a  number  of  private  institutions  re- 
ceive state  aid)." 

The  board  is  authorized  to  use  the  product  of  inmate  labor 
in  the  upkeep  of  institutions;  and  to  conduct  a  central  pur- 
chasing plan  for  all  its  institutions. 

The  commissioner  of  public  institutions  is  to  be  appointed 
by  merit  alone;  he  shall  recommend  appointees  to  the  super- 
intendencies  of  the  various  institutions;  and  each  superinten- 
dent shall  have  the  power  of  hiring  and  discharging  all  em- 
ployes in  his  institution. 

"  No  member  of  the  board  shall  recommend  or  urge  that 
any  person  shall  be  employed  by  such  superintendents  in  any 
capacity  in  any  of  the  institutions  placed  under  their  control, 
and  the  superintendent  of  each  institution  shall  be  held  fully 
responsible  by  the  board  for  the  satisfactory  management." 
The  board  is  to  make  regulations  for  the  strictly  non-partisan 
management  of  the  institutions  under  its  control ;  and  political 
activity  by  any  of  the  board  members  or  employes  is  pro- 
hibited. 

The  new  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  as  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Morrow,  includes  Chairman  Edward 
W.  Hines,  Louisville;  Fred  M.  Sackett,  Louisville;  W.  A. 


Ganfield,  Danville;  Samuel  W.  Halley,  Lexington;  Mrs.  La- 
fon  Riker,  Lexington;  Henry  P.  Barret,  Henderson;  E.  S. 
Tachau,  Louisville,  and  Lucy  Blythe  Simms,  Paris.  Chair- 
man Hines  was  chairman  of  the  Kentucky  Council  of  De- 
fense and  of  the  Louisville  Community  Council;  Mr.  Sackett 
was  food  administrator  for  Kentucky;  Mrs.  Riker  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Kentucky  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  Dr. 
Ganfield,  president  of  Centre  College;  Mr.  Tachau,  presi- 
dent of  Neighborhood  House  and  of  the  Welfare  League  of 
Louisville. 

The  Michigan  Patriotic  Fund 

THE  Michigan  Community  Council  was  created  by  state 
law,  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing  the  money  raised  by 
the  Michigan  Patriotic  Fund  for  patriotic  purposes.  After  the 
requirements  of  the  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  K.  of  C,  and 
other  patriotic  agencies  had  been  met,  there  still  remained  in 
the  treasury  upwards  of  $200,000.  The  Michigan  Community 
Council,  believing  it  practically  impossible  to  return  this 
balance  to  the  givers,  sought  some  way  of  expending  the  money 
that  would  most  largely  benefit  the  people  of  Michigan.  The 
council  solicited  suggestions  from  its  members,  and  finally  ten- 
tatively agreed  upon  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  scholar- 
ships in  Michigan  educational  institutions,  and  the  undertaking 
of  a  careful  study  of  Michigan's  social  conditions. 

For  this  latter  work  it  was  proposed  to  spend  some  $75,000, 
and  the  study  was  to  cover  conditions  effecting  rural  progress, 
including  the  development  of  waste  lands,  rural  public  health, 
and  rural  schools;  the  work  in  Michigan's  state-supported  in- 
stitutions, both  welfare  and  educational ;  the  assistance  avail- 
able to  the  state  from  private  and  semi-public  agencies ;  the 
state,  county,  and  local  governmental  organization  and  ma- 
chinery; Michigan's  part  in  the  world  war;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  after-the-war  researches. 

The  proposed  study  was  voted  upon  by  the  county  war 
boards,  of  which  55  of  83  counties  voted.  Fifty  voted  favor- 
ably and  five  against. 

At  this  point  it  seemed  desirable  to  the  council,  although 
they  believed  not  necessary,  to  secure  a  ruling  of  the  state's 
attorney-general  as  to  the  legality  of  this  expenditure.  The 
attorney-general,  who  is  also  a  candidate  for  governor,  ruled 
not  only  that  this  expenditure  was  illegal,  but  that  all  pre- 
vious expenditures  of  the  Michigan  Community  Council  had 
been  illegal.  The  council  had  spent  over  a  million  dollars  in 
the  usual  war  relief  work. 

At  the  same  time  the  Grand  Rapids  Post  of  the  American 
Legion  objected  to  the  proposed  expenditure  for  a  survey,  and 
maintained  that  any  balance  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  money 
should  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  tuberculosis  sanitorium 
for  the  veterans  of  the  world  war.  This  position  has  attracted 
newspaper  attention,  but  has  not  been  generally  supported  by 
the  American  Legion,  and  certainly  not  by  those  familiar  with 
the  cost  of  hospital  construction  and  maintenance. 

As  a  result,  the  whole  matter  is  in  abeyance  until  a  suit  car. 
be  heard  which  will  decide  the  legal  right  of  the  Michigan 
Community  Council  to  spend  the  funds  of  the  Michigan  Pa- 
triotic Fund.  In  the  meantime,  the  Council  has  appropriated- 
$6,500  of  funds  concerning  which  there  is  no  question  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  health  activities  of  the  state,  and 
the  extent  to  which  relief  is  needed  for  tubercular  soldiers. 
William  H.  Allen,  of  the  Institute  for  Public  Service,  has 
been  secured  to  make  this  study,  which  is  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Department  of  Health.  Lent  D.  Upson, 

Weekly  Health  Index 

AS  a  health  index  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  publishing 
each  week  mortality  reports  from  the  largest  cities  in  the 
United  States.  Where  information  is  obtainable  for  the  pre- 
vious five  years,  averages  for  the  corresponding  weeks  are 
given  for  each  city. 
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BOOKS     ON    LABOR    AND    I NDUSTRY 


The  Human  Factor  in  Industry 

By  Lee  K.  Frankel  and  Alexander  Fleisher. 

Macmillan  Co.     366  pp.     Price  $3.00;  by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $3.20. 

Two  officers  of  a  large  life  insurance  com- 
pany, having  many  contacts  with  industry, 
were  led  to  write  this  book  by  "  the  con- 
stantly increasing  interest  on  the  part  of 
employers  of  labor  in  their  employes." 
Therein  lies  its  significance.  Its  emphasis, 
too,  on  methods  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  The 
volume  is  designed  to  be  of  practical  use  to 
a  busy  employer  who  can  conveniently  find 
in  the  many  titles  of  paragraphs  the  subject 
of  his  interest,  whether  it  be  hiring  and 
holding  workers,  training,  working  condi- 
tions, methods  of  remuneration,  refreshment 
and  recreation,  housing,  or  the  organization 
of  a  personnel  department  to  deal  with 
these  and  kindred  problems.  The  book  is 
also  written  as  a  "  text  book  in  service  and 
personnel  management  technique."  In  the 
authors'  own  words,  their  aim  was  "  to  give, 
under  proper  subject  headings,  an  analysis 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  industry, 
and  an  interpretation  of  the  purposes  and 
motives  which  have  brought  personnel  and 
service  work  into  being." 

The  volume  may  be  characterized  as  an 
accumulation  of  accepted  views  on  a  variety 
of  activities  by  employers  for  the  benefit  of 
employes.  It  is  a  kind  of  industrial  Baede- 
ker, practical  and  informing.  The  spirit  is 
judicial,  and  difficulties  as  well  as  successes 
are  impartially  suggested,  with  enough  in- 
formation to  make   further  inquiry  possible. 

The  self-imposed  limitation  on  the  authors' 
discussion  is  found  in  their  definition  of  labor 
administration  as  concerned  with  "  those 
activities  carried  on  by  employers  and  em- 
ployes jointly  or  separately  which  benefit 
both,  have  as  their  unit  the  industrial  plant 
and  are  not  enforced  by  law  or  by  organized 
labor."  Those  words  the  writers  italicize, 
and  they  give  this  further  explanation  that 
"carrying  out  the  instructions  of  a  legisla- 
ture or  conforming  to  the  demands  of  a 
union  are  the  negative  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems involved."  One  wonders  how  much 
practical  experience  in  safety  work  would 
have  been  available  for  this  record,  if  the 
payment  of  workmen's  compensation  had  not 
been  one  of  the  "  instructions  of  a  legisla- 
ture." As  to  whether  "  conforming  to  the 
demands  of  a  union "  is,  in  fact,  negative, 
or  whether  this  is  a  judicial  characterization 
of  the  process  of  collective  bargaining,  use- 
ful comment  would  require  at  least  a  volume 
in  itself.  The  comment  suggests  the  possi- 
bility of  an  equally  judicial,  informing  and 
non-controversial  book  which  should  discuss 
the  wholly  practical  subject  of  facts  and 
methods  in  labor  laws  or  collective  bargain- 
ing as  essential  and  fundamental  aspects  of 
the  human  factor  in  industry. 

Meanwhile,  until  these  subjects  can  be  so 
presented,  a  book  like  this  will  serve  as  a 
useful  and  dependable  guide  for  employers, 
and  a  source  of  information  for  other  read- 
ers, including  social  workers. 

Mary  Van  Kleeck. 
»    *    » 
Labor  and  the  Employer 

By  Samuel  Gompers.  Compiled  and  edited 

by   Hayes   Robbins.     E.   P.    Dutton   &   Co. 

320  pp.  Price  $3.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$3.75. 

For  those  who  desire  authoritative  infor- 
mation on  any,  or  at  least  on  many  of  the 
various  labor  issues  that  perplex  the  country, 
Mr.  Gompers'  latest  book  will  be  useful.     It 


is  remarkable  in  many  respects — for  its  evi- 
dence of  his  long  continued  efforts  on  behalf 
of  labor,  and  as  an  exposition  of  his  able 
leadership  during  the  whole  period.  In  1895, 
over  twenty-five  years  ago,  he  wrote,  "  I  am 
now  nigh  upon  forty-five  years  of  age  and 
have  been  in  the  labor  movement  for  more 
than  thirty  years,"  and  he  is  still  actively 
engaged  in  its  service. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  excerpts  from  re- 
ports, speeches,  testimony,  writings  and  edi- 
torials classified  under  such  major  headings 
as  Employers  and  Employers'  Organizations, 
Wages,  Hours  of  Work,  the  "  Open  "  Shop, 
Women  in  Industry,  Unemployment,  Insur- 
ance and  Compensation,  Limitation  of  Out- 
put, Strikes,  Arbitration  and  Collective  Bar- 
gaining, Profit  Sharing  and  Industrial  De- 
mocracy. Within  each  group  are  arranged 
chronologically  the  various  minor  topics 
which  naturally  come  under  the  major  head- 
ings. It  would  have  added  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  book  had  subject  headings  been  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  each  quotation. 

Such  a  book  as  this  is  as  necessary  for  the 
employer  who  desires  authoritative  informa- 
tion as  to  what  official  trade  unions  think, 
as  it  is  for  the  union  man  who  wants  to  keep 
himself  informed  on  the  various  phases  of 
the  movement.  It  bristles  with  controversial 
possibilities,  demonstrates  the  profound  con- 
servatism of  Mr.  Gompers  and  is  remarkably 
free  from  such  inconsistencies  as  one  might 
expect  in  the  recorded  pronouncements  cov- 
ering a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years. 

The  greatest  tribute  to  Mr.  Gompers'  lead- 
ership is  in  the  increase  in  membership  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

J.  D.  Hackett. 


The   Labor    Situation    in    Great   Britain 
and  France 

Part  I  by  Andrew  Parker  Nevin,  attorney- 
at-law;    Part   II    by  James   W.    Sullivan, 
typographical    trade    unionist;    Parts    III 
and  IV  by  Albert  Farwell  Bemis,  textile 
manufacturer.      For    National    Civic    Fed- 
eration.     E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co.     433    pp. 
Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.75- 
This  is  one  of  the  best  travel  books  since 
Innocents   Abroad.      It  has   righteous   repro- 
bation for  what  is  un-American  in  the  Brit- 
ish,   and   what   is    unduly   vivacious    in    the 
French.     If  it  doesn't  like  a  landscape,  or  a 
situation,  or  a  man,  it  says  so.     It  preserves 
the  perfect  integrity  of  the  unimpressed,  100 
per  cent  American  toward  Old  World  phe- 
nomena.    It  has  all  the  facts,  only  they  are 
so  arranged  as  to  make  a  picture — the  pic- 
ture that  can  be  hung  on  the  walls  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  headquarters. 

This  book  bases  itself  on  a  few  simple 
but  profound  truths.  One  is  that  in  Britain 
there  is  little  "  of  instructive  import  to  the 
American  union  wage-worker,  accustomed 
as  he  is  either  to  exercise  his  own  successful 
methods  of  self-protection  or  to  come  to  a 
trade  understanding  with  enlightened  em- 
ployers." 

A  later  edition  will  be  able  to  light  up 
this  paragraph  by  illustrating  it  with  the 
successful  methods  of  self-protection  used  bv 
the  American  miners  against  the  injunction, 
and  to  cite  Judge  Gary  as  an  enlightened 
employer. 

Of  Mr.  Nevin's  fitness  for  estimating 
British  labor  problems  "from  the  public 
viewpoint,"    we    are    guaranteed,    when    we 


recall  that  "  he  was  for  many  years  general 
counsel  for  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers."  He  defines  industrial  de- 
mocracy as  "  practical  cooperation  in  in- 
dustry based  upon  the  principle  of  mutu- 
ality of  effort  and  reciprocity  of  benefits." 
He  says  he  offers  that  "  tentatively."  But  it 
is   final,   ultimate. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  membership  on  the  com- 
mission was  "  by  nomination  of  Mr. 
Gompers."  Mr.  Sullivan  makes  diverting 
and  legitimate  play  with  the  overlapping  of 
British  trades  union  organization.  The 
British  labor  leaders  agree  with  him. 
Twenty  years  ago  these  charges  of  Mr. 
Sullivan  were  detailed  in  a  rather  famous 
book.  Nothing  is  more  annoying  to  a  clean- 
cut  American  than  that  the  British  muddled, 
top-heavy,  complicated  organization  works. 
It  is  as  confused  and  complex  and  untidy  as 
life  itself,  but  it  marches.  Somehow,  when 
Mr.  Smillie  and  Mr.  Hodges  demand  their 
fundamental  changes  in  the  mining  indus- 
try,  an  injunction  does  not  seal  their  lips. 

Mr.  Sullivan  contrasts  the  "  chaos,"  the 
"dissension,"  "harsh  criticism,"  "internal 
difficulties "  of  the  British  political  labor 
movement  "  with  the  speedy  and  unmis- 
takable clearing  of  the  air  at  Atlantic  City 
by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  convention  on  all  the  im- 
portant labor  issues  of  the  day." 

By  the  use  of  three  "  if  s,"  and  by  sub- 
tracting enough  millions  from  his  initial 
figure,  Mr.  Sullivan  proves  that  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  and  Brotherhoods  have  now  organized 
75  per  cent  of  the  organizable  men  and 
women  of  the  United  States.  He  bids  ui 
remember  that  the  "4,500,000"  British  or- 
ganized workers  (6,620,000  would  be  the 
correct  government  figure)  are  a  small  per- 
centage relative  to  the  British  Empire.  He 
adds,  in  strict  academic -form,  "The  Em- 
pire has  430,000,000  inhabitants  (Whit- 
aker)." 

Better  yet,  the  world  has  a  population  of 
two  billions  (Encyclopedia  Britannica,  XI 
Edition). 

Or  again,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  organized 
100  per  cent  of  its  due-paying  member- 
ship. 

The  British  trade  unions  contain  only 
1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  those  males  who  are 
owned,  protected,  sphered  or  mandated  by 
the  British  Raj. 

In  France,  Mr.  Sullivan  was  as  much 
shocked  by  the  outspoken-  radicalism  of  la- 
bor as  some  of  our  American  doughboys 
were  by  the  public  comfort  stations.  He 
went  to  blush,  and  he  remained  to  squirm. 
Sadly  he  saw  it  through,  with  the  prim  but 
tireless  energy  of  a  Yankee  deacon  doing 
Montmartre.  He  saw  "  the  fanning  of  the 
flames  of  class-hatred,"  the  "  theatricals,"  the 
"  lashing  of  the  wicked  political  enemy — 
these  properties  outline  the  stock  of  the 
French    radical    show." 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  of  the  chapter 
on  women  did  not  take  an  hour  or  two  less 
on  "  the  selection  and  compilation "  of  the 
official  reports.  As  it  is,  he  got  bogged  on 
"the  nature  of  the  water  from  pipe  sup- 
plies," the  Mabys  Metropolitan  Association  i 
for  Befriending  Young  Servants  and  the 
Kingston  Labor  Advisory  Committee.  Qut 
of  the  welter  of  "  1,026  samples  of  cream 
analyzed  in  1913  with  a  preservative  in 
410,"  of  which  "  all  but  four  samples  con- 
sisted of  boric  acid,"  we  get  no  clear,  firm 
picture  such  as  that  of  the  French  "  ponder- 
ously farcical   affair." 

Mr.  Bemis  finds  mankind  "the  victims  of 
various  economic  fallacies,"  among  them 
"  the   minimum   wage,    the    eight-hour    day." 

As  one  reads  on,   it  becomes  ever  clearer 
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that  a  previous  American  book  on  British 
labor  has  been  written  by  two  amateurs. 
One  infers  that  the  authors  are  the  editor 
of  some  sociological  journal,  and  his  obscure 
colleague.  Sixty  pages  of  the  limited  space 
assigned  to  this  conscientious,  sober  little 
commission  of  the  Civic  Federation  deal 
with  that  previous  book.  We  believe  that 
the  great  American  public  would  have  pre- 
ferred those  sixty  pages  to  have  dealt  with 
the  housing  and  land  discoveries  of  the 
commission,  and  to  have  extended  the  fresh 
American  reactions  on   French  psychology.^ 

Sidney  Webb  wanders  through  the  entire 
book,  battered,  broken,  but  always  showing 
up  in  the  next  chapter  for  further  punish- 
ment. One  would  have  thought  that  Webb 
would  have  known  enough  to  retire  after 
being  "regarded  suspiciously"  by  Mr. 
Nevin  on  page  38,  and  being  "violently  op- 
posed "  by  trade  unionism  on  page  59.  But 
I  find  him  still  limping  in  at  page  345  with 
"  fallacious  assertions,"  noted  by  Mr. 
Bemis.  Arthur  Gleason. 

»     *     * 
Industrial  Administration 

Lectures  by  A.  F.  Stanley  Kent,  T.  M. 
Legge,  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree  and  others. 
Manchester  University  Press.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  203  pp.  Price  $3  ;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $3.20. 
Humanizing  Industry 

By  R.  C.  Feld.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     390 
pp.     Price  $2.50;   by  mail   of  the   Survey 
$2.70. 
Problems  of  Labor 

Edited   bv   Daniel   Bloomfield.      Handbook 
Series.     H.  W.  Wilson  Co.    436  pp.  Price 
$1.80;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2. 
Lectures  on  Industrial  Psychology 

By  Bernard  Muscio.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
300  pp.  Price  $3 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$3.20. 

The   eight   lectures   given    in   the   Depart- 
ment   of    Industrial    Administration    of    the 
Manchester  College  of  Technology  will  be 
found    of    exceeding    interest    by    American 
labor  managers  and  others  interested  in  in- 
dustrial   relationships.      Mr.    Legge,    H.    M. 
medical     inspector     of     factories,     discusses 
methods  of  coping  with   industrial   diseases, 
such   as   lead   poisoning,    in   which   England 
leads  the  world.     T.   H.  Pear,  professor  of 
psychology  in  the  University  of  Manchester, 
presents  some  fundamental  principles  in  the 
application  of  his  science   to  such  practical 
tasks  as  motion  study,  the  selection  of  work- 
ers  and   the   improvement   of   working  con- 
ditions.    T.  B.  Johnston,  a  pottery  manufac- 
turer, discusses  in  detail  the  machinery  and 
results   of   industrial   councils   and   advances 
suggestions  based  on  experience  with  them. 
The    late    warden    of   Toynbee    Hall,    St. 
George  Heath,  previously  the  head  of  Wood- 
brook   College,   Birmingham,  outlines  a  sys- 
tem  of  training   for  factory   administration. 
Dr.  Leonard  Hill,  whose  investigations  dur- 
ing the  war  for  the  Medical  Research  Com- 
mittee gained  wide  attention,  contributes  his 
findings    as    regards    the    relation    of    atmo- 
spheric conditions  to  industrial  efficiency.  Dr. 
Stanley  Kent,   who   directed  the   even   more 
famous  war-time  investigations  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  industrial   fatigue,  now  head  of 
the  department  under  whose   auspices  these 
lectures   were   given,    summarizes    the    latest 
accepted  views  as  regards  the  nature,  causes, 
results  and  prevention  of  industrial  fatigue. 
A.  E.  Berriman,  chief  engineer  of  a  Coven- 
try automobile  plant,  gives  a  new  interpreta- 
tion   of    the    educational    functions    of    labor 
management,  dwelling  especially  on  the  in- 
terrelation of  public  school  facilities,  appren- 
ticeship and   adult  training  on  the  job.     B. 
Seebohm    Rowntree    presents    the    results    of 
his    latest   inquiries    into   the   cost    of    living 
and    discusses    the   means    by   which    a   con- 
scientious employer  might  discharge  the  so- 


cial duty  resting  upon  him  of  making  his 
industry  serve  the  needs  of  citizenship,  i.  e. 
in  relation  not  only  to  wages  and  working 
conditions  but  also  to  the  natural  ambitions 
of  the   average   worker. 

No  further  comment  is  necessary  to  in- 
dicate the  importance  of  this  authoritative 
and  practical  volume. 


Miss  Feld  has  written  a  story  concerning 
one  Struthers  who,  inheriting  an  industrial 
plant  run  on  old-fashioned  lines  of  benevo- 
lent despotism,  tries  to  introduce  modern 
ideas  and  overcomes  one  by  one  the  obstacles 
created  by  a  bad  tradition.  It  is  not  fiction, 
but  the  method  of  telling  enhances  the  im- 
pression of  the  author's  belief  in  good  per- 
sonal relationships  and  common  sense  as  the 
most  promising  approaches  to  a  humaniza- 
tion  of  industry.  Incidentally,  the  book  dis- 
cusses in  detail  and  with  reference  to  suc- 
cessful experiments  the  merits  of  welfare, 
educational,  insurance,  pension,  profit  shar- 
ing and  industrial  representation  schemes. 
It  is  an  elementary  book  for  people  whose 
interest  in  questions  of  this  kind  is  fresh  and 
unspoiled  by  prejudice. 


The  Bloomfield  brothers'  latest  contribu- 
tion to  the  Handbook  Series  is  a  compilation 
of  biographical  notes  and  articles  on  indus- 
trial relationships,  ranging  perhaps  over  too 
wide  a  field  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  though 
practically  all  the  contributions  included  are 
representative  of  a  much  larger  literature. 
They  comprise  such  diverse  subjects  as 
Causes  of  Friction  and  Unrest,  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing, Methods  of  Compensation  (wage  pay- 
ment, profit  sharing,  minimum  wage),  Hours 
of  Work,  Tenure  of  Employment,  Trade 
Unionism,  Adjustment  of  Labor  Disputes, 
Limitation  of  Output,  Industrial  Insurance, 
Housing,  Methods  of  Promoting  Industrial 
Peace,  Occupational  Hygiene,  Women  in  In- 
dustry. This  series  has  become  indispens- 
able for  those  who,  unable  to  maintain  a 
large  filing  system  of  their  own,  wish  to 
keep  important  articles  on  industrial  topics 
that  appear  in  the  periodicals.  The  sources 
include,  among  others,  labor  papers  and 
other  journals  with  sr  limited  circulation. 


Principally  composed  of  a  series  of  lec- 
tures given  to  general  audiences  at  Sydney 
University,  Mr.  Muscio's  book  has  the  merit 
of  setting  forth  freshly  and  very  readably  the 
more  recent  contributions  of  psychology  to 
the  art  of  industrial  management.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  other  book  for  the  general  reader 
that  states  the  case  for  a  scientific  handling 
of  the  human  factor  in  industry  more  clearly 
or  more  convincingly. 

Mr.  Muscio  postulates,  on  the  basis  of  re- 
cent findings,  that  the  conception  of  industrial 
accidents,  of  which  fatigue  is  the  primary 
cause,  should  be  modified  since  they  belong 
in  the  same  category  as  typhoid  fever 
caused  by  impure  drinking  water.  In  a 
chapter  on  principles  of  selection,  he  doubts 
whether  the  application  of  scientific  princi- 
ples is  practicable  or  even  just  in  the  case 
of  mature  men  skilled  in  some  trade,  but 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  best  methods  of 
selection  known  should  not  be  employed  uni- 
versally in  the  case  of  boys  and  girls  be- 
ginning to  become  wage-earners. 

In  his  treatment  of  scientific  management, 
of  motion  study  and  task  setting  in  particular, 
the  author  gives  a  careful-  analysis  of  the 
common  opposition  of  labor.  While  sym- 
pathetic to  the  labor  point  of  view  and  look- 
ing to  democratization  of  workshops  as  one 
of  the  obviously  necessary  modifications,  he 
is  too  practical  a  man  to  paint  the  transition 
from  the  antiquated  happy-go-lucky  methods 
to  science  in  industry  with  the  good-will  of 
the  workers  as  an  easy  or  speedy  one.  The 
great  immediate  task  for  advocates  of  more 


efficient  production  is  that  of  education ;  and 
to  this  end  the  book  under  review  contributes 
with  a  minimum  of  irritating  class  or  pro- 
fessional prejudice.  B.  L. 

*     *     * 

The  Industrial  Republic 

By  Paul  W.  Litchfield.     Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.     95    pp.     Price   $1 ;    by   mail    of   the 
Survey  $1.10. 
Profit  Sharing 

By  Albert  Trombert.     P.   S.  King  &  Son, 
Ltd.,  London.     94  pp.     Price   2s.   6d. ;   by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $.90. 
Is  Violence  the  Way  Out? 

By  John  Haynes  Holmes.     Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.     Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.40. 
The  Worker  and  His  Work 

Compiled  by  Stella  S.  Center.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.  350  pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $2.25. 
The  New  Science  of  Analyzing  Character 
By  Harry  H.  Balkin.  Four  Seas  Co.  249 
pp.  Price  $3 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.25. 
Mr.  Litchfield,  who  is  vice-president  and 
factory  manager  of  the  Goodyear  Rub- 
ber Company,  develops  his  philosophy  as 
to  reasons  for  the  present  conflict  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  and  outlines  a 
program  for  the  elimination  of  the  causes 
of  the  struggle.  He  frankly  admits  the 
present  opposition  and  seeks  to  determine  the 
reasons  for  its  existence.  He  believes  that 
by  profit-sharing — the  increase  of  the  work- 
ers' interest  in  the  specific  industry— coupled 
with  the  development  of  proper  representa- 
tion of  the  workers  in  the  management 
of  business,  harmonious  development  will 
result  and  production  will  increase.  The 
Goodyear  plan  of  representation  is  given  in 
detail  and  the  reasons  for  the  various  parts 
brought  out  and  explained.  The  book  should 
prove  of  real  interest  to  social  workers  and 
to  business  men.  It  maintains  a  consistent 
point  of  view  throughout  and  develops  log- 
ically to  its  conclusion. 


The  French  Society  for  the  Practical  Study 
of  Profit  Sharing  has  for  forty  years  made 
systematic  studies  of  profit  sharing  as  car- 
ried on  in  many  industries  in  various  coun- 
tries. The  results  of  these  studies  are,  in 
this  booklet,  brought  down  to  1912.  It  has, 
however,  only  just  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. The  book  discusses  the  development  of 
profit  sharing  over  a  period  of  one  hundred 
years  and  is  a  general  study  of  the  system 
as  it  is  in  actual  operation. 


The  three  addresses  reprinted  in  this  vol- 
ume by  Dr.  Holmes,  The  Answer  for  Cap- 
ital, The  Answer  for  Labor  and  The  Better 
Way,  were  delivered  at  the  Community 
Church,  New  York.  The  author's  contention 
is  that  there  is  a  real  conflict  between  labor 
and  capital;  in  the  last  analysis  no  middle 
ground  can  exist.  For  capital,  violence 
means  simply  a  binding  together  of  the  op- 
position as  did  the  violence  of  the  Romans 
against  the  church,  of  the  Spanish  inquisition 
and  of  the  czar  of  Russia.  The  real  de- 
velopment for  labor,  until  the  time  comes 
when  it  shall  take  over  industry,  is  in  the 
development  of  industrial  arbitration,  a 
labor  party  and  in  the  encouragement  of 
cooperative  efforts.  Under  any  condition 
violence  never  has  and  never  can  lead  to 
any  permanent  results. 


In  this  reader  for  high  school  use,  The 
Worker  and  His  Work,  the  author  has 
sought  to  combine  abstracts  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  well  known  modern  English  and 
American  poets,  essayists  and  short-story 
writers.  These  tell  the  story  of  various  kinds 
of  productive  activities  that  are  being  car- 
ried on   at  the  present   time.     Unavoidably 
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there  is  a  danger  to  romance.  It  is  rather  a 
romantic  statement  of  modern  industry  than 
a  true  one.  The  book,  however,  should  find 
a  real  place  and  should  give  to  many  stu- 
dents a  preliminary  picture  of  the  variety  of 

industry.  

Mr.  Balkin  has  made  an  attempt  to  ana- 
lyze character  by  a  study  of  physiognomy. 
He  tries  to  apply  the  generalizations  de- 
veloped to  employment  departments  in  in- 
dustry and  to  vocational  guidance.  It  is  a 
serious  question,  however,  whether  conclu- 
sions such  as  "  Long-headed  people  are  con- 
centrative,  far-sighted  and  sociable.  Short 
headed  people  are  'short-sighted'"  (pp.  35- 
36)  can  be  of  any  particular  help.  Nor  can 
one  be  convinced  that  the  following  is  nec- 
essarily true,  "  Small  size  people  cannot  do 
work  requiring  calmness  and  deliberation 
and  large  people  cannot  do  work  requiring 
dexterity,  agility  or  speed"    (p.  35). 

Alexander  Fleisher. 
*    »    * 

A  More  Christian  Industrial  Order 

By  Henry  Sloane  Coffin.  Macmillan  Co. 
86  pp.  Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.10. 
Christianity  and  Industry 
By  William  Adams  Brown.  Woman's 
Press.  Paper  bound  $.35.  Order  from 
publisher,  600  Lexington  ave.,  New  York. 
A  very  successful  retail  merchant  in  a 
middle  western  city,  also  a  member  of  a 
small  sect  known  for  the  strictness  with 
which  it  applies  Christian  principles  to  con- 
cerns of  every-day  life,  was  asked  recently 
how  he  had  managed  to  build  up  his  business 
and  fortune  without  losing  caste  among  his 
fellow  worshippers.  "I  did  it,"  he  said, 
"  by  building  up  my  business  connections 
among  them;  their  confidence  in  my  prac- 
tices created  the  more  general  reputation  on 
which  every  later  extension  of  my  enterprise 
has  rested."  Mr.  Coffin's  chapters  on  The 
Christian  as  Producer,  as  Consumer,  as 
Owner,  as  Investor,  and  as  Employer  and 
Employe,  are  conceived  to  show  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  the  "practical"  person  to 
wait  for  an  ideal  Christian  society  before 
putting  his  principles  and  beliefs  to  the  test. 
He  must  do  it  now  and  so  help  bring  about 
a  better  social  order.  The  fundamental 
question,  he  says,  for  the  capitalist  and  em- 
ployer of  labor,  indeed  for  everyone  engaged 
in  business,  is  what  sort  of  men  and  women 
do  we  produce?  "Religion  kindles  the  im- 
agination. .  .  •  Religion  sets  men  in  fel- 
lowship with  one  another.  ...  It  is  fel- 
lowship which  enables  men  to  compass  their 
finest   achievements." 

The  development  of  fellowship,  then, 
forms  the  special  task  of  the  man  who  in 
his  business  relations  keeps  before  him  the 
aim  of  producing  Christian  men  and  women 
as  well  as  a  sufficiency  of  goods.  "There 
is  nothing  religious  in  abstemiousness;"  but 
the  Christian  consumer  abhors  waste.  Prop- 
erty for  use  must  be  distinguished  from  prop- 
erty for  power.  "Comradeship  of  labor" — 
in  industrial  relationships— must  supplant 
exploitation.  (The  success  of  industrial 
labor  representation  systems  depends  on  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  conceived  and  at- 
tempted.) "  It  is  perilous  to  have  a  blind 
confidence  in  people,"  but  if  it  be  said  that 
the  operatives  in  a  given  industry  are  not 
fit  for  participation  in  management,  neither 
are  the  masters.  We  must  believe  in  ideals 
because,  "  viewed  across  long  stretches  of 
history,  it  is  manifest  that  they  do  conquer." 

In  a  series  of  lectures  to  one  of  the  indus- 
trial training  groups  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Prof.  William  Adams  Brown  interpreted  the 
application  of  Christianity  to  the  industrial 
problems  of  the  day.  He  did  this  with  char- 
acteristic consideration  of  the  active  tasks 
which  the  industrial  secretary  has  to  fulfill. 
A    right    understanding    of    the    distinctive 


Christian  doctrines  as  so  many  different  as- 
pects of  the  religion  of  personality,  he  pos- 
tulates, must  bfc  the  basis  for  such  activity. 
He  also,  after  discussing  wages  and  hours 
of  work,  comes  round  to  the  complex  prob- 
lem of  industrial  control.  There  is  no  one 
key  to  unlock  all  the  doors  in  industry.  What 
we  must  do  is  "  to  create  the  atmosphere 
that  will  make  men  wish  to  live  in  a  home 
where  doors  open  freely  from  one  room  to 
another."  "  It  is  our  business  to  make  people 
want  to  be  persons  and  to  live  with  other 
persons  the  lives  that  persons  should  live." 
That  means  the  enlisting  not  of  one  group 
but  of  all  that  are  concerned  in  the  processes 
of  industry;  it  means  an  effort  to  understand 
the  position  of  all  of  them;  it  means  that 
"  four  qualities  at  least  we  must  bring  to 
our  enterprise,  if  we  are  to  succeed.  We 
must  be  humble,  we  must  be  patient,  we 
must  be  hopeful,  we  must  be  whole-hearted." 
This  little  book  is  especially  useful  for 
stimulating  the  imagination  and  energy  of 
those  whose  function  it  is  to  act  as  go-be- 
tweens between  employers  and  employed. 

B.  L. 
*     *    » 

Workingmen's  Standard  of  Living  in  Phil- 
adelphia 

By  Wm.  C.  Beyer,  Rebekah  P.  Davis  and 
Myra  Thwing.  Macmillan  Co.  125  pp. 
Price  $2.25 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.40. 
The  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  has  set  a  good  example  to  other 
agencies  of  governmental  research  by  widen- 
ing the  scope  of  its  inquiries  to  take  in  a 
question  which,  though  only  indirectly  re- 
lated to  administraC.ve  efficiency,  bears  on 
fundamental  civic  problems.  Wages  and 
working  conditions  in  public  service  in  this 
country  are  as  yet  too  largely  based  on  those 
prevailing  in  private  industry  and  accepted 
in  the  general  labor  market  without  relation 
to  the  special  duty  of  public  authorities  to 
set  examples  in  the  provision  of  good  work- 
ing and  living  conditions  for  their  employes. 
Philadelphia,  in  this  matter,  stands  rather 
better  than  other  large  cities;  but  a  more 
precise  knowledge  of  facts  will  help  to  keep 
the  standard  high. 

To  establish  the  basis  for  a  "living  wage" 
— a  term  which  is  adopted  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  though  the  authors  well  know  its  lim- 
itations and  current  fallacies  in  its  use — 
schedules  of  income  and  expenditures  were 
secured  from  365  workingmen's  families  resi- 
dent in  different  parts  of  the  city.  After 
consultation  with  experts,  $1,636.70  was  ar- 
rived at  as  the  minimum  annual  income 
necessary  to  assure  for  a  family  of  man, 
wife  and  three  children  under  age  a  fair 
standard  of  living.  This,  assuming  the  man's 
sole  responsibility  for  maintaining  the  family, 
on  the  basis  of  a  working  year  of  300  days, 
requires  a  minimum  daily  wage  of  $5.45. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  this  pronouncement 
has  aroused  opposition ;  but  the  work  of  the 
investigators,  as  shown  by  the  detailed  evi- 
dence contained  in  this  volume,  was  so  care- 
ful that  criticism  can  hardly  be  raised  on 
the  ground  of  prejudice  or  superficiality. 
Nor  do  they  contend  for  an  immediate  adop- 
tion of  the  figure  resulting  from  their  re- 
search as  the  actual  minimum  wage  for 
every  class  of  work.  Rather  they  plead  that 
the  standard  of  living  outlined,  and  the  cost 
of  maintaining  it  from  year  to  year,  be  made 
a  basis  for  ascertaining  currently  the  amount 
of  a  living  wage  for  manual  'workers,  that 
the  standard  itself  be  revised  at  least  once 
every  five  years,  that  similar  studies  be  made 
for  other  occupational  groups,  and  that  the 
standards  thus  established  form  the  first  con- 
sideration in  fixing  wages  for  municipal  em- 
ployes. 

The  questionnaires  employed  and  methods 
of  working  out  this  standard  will  be  of  in- 
terest   to    labor    adjusters    and    others    who 


have  to  find  a  scientific  basis  for  minimum 
wage  setting.  B.  L. 

♦  »     • 

Negro  Migration  During  the  War 
By    Emmett    J.    Scott.      Carnegie    Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  Preliminary 
Economic    Studies    of    the    War.      Oxford 
University  Press.     189   pp.     Paper  bound. 
Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.15. 
This  monograph  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  limited  number  of  carefully  made  studies 
of  Negro   life.     The  chapters  on  the  stimu- 
lation, spread   and   causes  of   Negro   migra- 
tion   during    the    war    collates    considerable 
material  on  the  chief  points  that  have  been 
noted  about  the  movement.     The  account  of 
efforts    to    check    the    movement   and    of   the 
reaction  of  public  opinion  of  the  white  South, 
of   the    North   and   of   the    Negroes   of   both 
sections  is  a  presentation  of  material   here- 
tofore greatly  needed. 

The  description  of  conditions  surrounding 
newcomers  in  the  West,  with  St.  Louis  and 
adjoining  territory  and  "  Chicago  and  its 
environs"  as  examples;  in  the  Middle  West 
with  the  Pittsburgh  district  as  typical ;  in  the 
East  with  Philadelphia  and  New  Jersey  ter- 
ritory as  characteristic,  brings  together  in  a 
serviceable  form  much  of  the  available  ma- 
terial from  scattered  pamphlets  and  other 
sources  not  readily  obtainable  by  the  general 
readers. 

The  bibliography  includes  a  valuable  list 
of  newspaper  references,  1915-1918  from  the 
white  and  colored  press  of  both  North  and 
South. 

The  oversight  of  data  about  the  investiga- 
tions and  activities  of  several  state  govern- 
ments, of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
and  the  Department  of  Labor,  needs  correc- 
tion in  subsequent  editions.  Constructive 
suggestions  would  add  to  the  utility  of  the 
study.  We  now  need  comparative  facts  of 
migration  of  whites  and  additional  detailed 
studies  of  the  communities  North  and  South 
which  have  been  largely  affected  by  the 
movement.  George  E.  Haynes. 

*  »    * 

Industrial  Stability 

Edited  by  Carl  Kelsey.  Annals  of  Amer. 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
177  pp.  Paper  cover.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.12. 

A  few  new  authors  as  well  as  men  whose 
views  on  industrial  subjects  are  well  known 
take  part  in  this  symposium.  Several  contri- 
butions deal  with  the  results  of  experience  in 
efforts  to  introduce  democracy  into  industrial 
plants.  Since  the  sponsors  in  most  cases  are 
also  the  spokesmen,  these  accounts  naturally 
are  somewhat  optimistic.  In  the  same  way, 
methods  of  securing  production  and  of  stabil- 
izing labor  are  reviewed;  though  on  these 
topics,  and  on  collective  bargaining,  more 
of  the  discussion  is  carried  on  by  experts  not 
themselves  interested  in  the  success  of  any 
one  particular  plan.  The  volume  also  con- 
tains an  interesting  description  of  the  labor 
situation  in  Belgium  by  Prof.  Ernest  Mahaim 
and  articles  of  a  more  general  nature. 

*      *       *  B.   L. 

The  Defense  of  a  Revolutionist 

By   James   H.   Dolsen.     Published    bv   au- 
thor,  Oakland,   Cal.     128  pp.     Price"  $.50, 
paper  bound ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.68. 
This    booklet   describes   the    author's    trial 
under  the  criminal  syndicalism  law  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  is  composed   largely  of  extracts 
from  the  court  records.     In  this  trial  the  de- 
fendant acted  as  his  own  counsel.    The  book 
is  to  be  recommended  to  anyone  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  origin  and  purposes  of  the 
Communist  Labor  Party  to  desire  having  its 
case    stated    intelligently.      Incidentally,    its 
documentary     pages     throw     light     on     the 
methods  practiced  by  the  prosecution  to  in- 
criminate the  members  of  that  partv. 

B.  L. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


WHAT    OF    NAVAL    PRISONS? 

To  the  Editor:  You  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  your  courage  and  open  mindedness 
displayed  in  publishing  an  article  on  Alca- 
traz  prison  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  comment  in  California.  Why 
not  take  up  an  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  naval  prisons  as  well?  The  one  at 
Mare  Island  is  a  disgrace.  You  have  the 
sympathy  in  your  great  work  of  all  those 
who  hate  tyranny  and  injustice. 

"  Soldier." 

Napa,  Calif. 

*  *     * 

COVERS 

To  the  Editor:  You  will  be  interested  in 
this:  I  secured  a  number  of  subscriptions  to 
your  paper  for  my  sociology  class  in  a  West 
Virginia  high  school.  In  two  instances  the 
parents  threw  the  issues  out  of  their  homes 
for  fear  of  their  dangerous  radicalism. 

Couldn't  you  feature  Mr.  Palmer's  coun- 
tenance on  the  cover  and  introduce  an  eulogy 
to  the  postmaster-general  ?  It  might  help  us 
greatly. 

I  fear  that  I  shall  have  to  substitute  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  Top  Notch 
Weekly.    These  are  still  persona  grata. 

"  Teacher." 

*  *    » 

HOLD  CONGRESS  IN  LINE 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  with  interest 
Stick  and  Slap-Stick  [see  the  Survey  for  July 
3].  It  is  a  readable  article  and  a  helpful 
one. 

The  more  your  magazine  has  to  do  with 
the  liquor  question,  the  more  I  am  pleased, 
and  many  of  your  other  readers,  too,  I  be- 
lieve, for  prohibition  is  a  subject  in  which 
about  everyone  is  keenly  interested. 

For  the  next  two  years  it  will  be  a  hard 
fight  to  hold  Congress  in  line.  I  believe 
there  will  be  no  change  in  the  half-of-one- 
per  cent  standards,  but  every  civic  and  moral 
force  needs  to  do  all  it  can  towards  this 
end.  Delcevare  King. 

[Vice-president  Granite  Trust  Company.] 

Quincy,  Mass. 

*  *     * 

ACROSS 

To  the  Editor:  A  chairman  of  one  of  the 
sections  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  once  stated  that  he  returned  from 
the  meetings  burdened  with  a  sense  of  the 
need  of  more  attention  to  how  to  "  get  things 
over "  at  the  conference  sessions.  Indeed, 
he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  only  Cho  Cho 
really  got  the  audiences.  In  the  various 
meetings  there  were  some  splendid  papers 
and  admirable  addresses,  which  were  lis- 
tened to  with  real  interest  but  the  speakers 
who  actually  "  got "  their  audience  were  a 
minority. 

Would  it  not  be  practicable  for  the  pro- 
gram committees  to  study  methods  of  pres- 
entation? Would  it  not  be  possible  to  for- 
mulate some  suggestions  to  speakers?  Would 
it  be.  worth  while  to  seek  for  some  of  the 
rare  people  who  have  developed  especially 
graphic  and  effective  methods  of  presenta- 
tion? R.  E.  G. 

*  *     * 

FREEDOM  IN  INDUSTRY 
To  the  Editor:  Your  reprint  of  articles 
by  John  Paton  with  editorial  approval  are 
difficult  to  comment  upon,  because  in  the  very 
first  sentence  the  consideration  of  every  plan 
is  ruled  out  unless  it  helps  "the  advance 
towards  the  emancipation  from  the  wage 
system." 


Would  it  not  be  proper,  however,  to  sug- 
gest that  "  freedom  in  industry  "  and  "  re- 
sponsibility"  could  be  very  easily  obtained 
so  that  Mr.  Paton's  plan  could  be  thoroughly 
tried  out,  by  adopting  George  E.  Roberts' 
suggestion  that  as  there  are  two  million 
railroad  employes  in  the  United  States  whose 
incomes  average  over  $1,500  per  year,  they 
could,  if  they  would  save  an  average  of  $50 
per  year  each,  buy  control  of  the  entire  New 
York  Central  system  in  one  year  or  the  B  & 
O  and  Erie  together  in  less  than  that?  This 
would  make  it  very  easy  to  try  out  the  pro- 
posals by  Mr.  Paton.  H.  H.  Rice. 
General  Motors  Corporation. 

Detroit. 

[The  articles  were  not  reprints  but  orig- 
inals; they  did  not,  however,  necessarily 
carry  editorial  approval,  but  were  published 
for  what  they  were,  the  very  genuine  think- 
ing, based  on  experience,  of  one  of  the  group 
of  men  who  are  putting  new  wine  into  the 
old  bottles  of  the  British  labor  movement. — 
Editor.] 

»      *      * 

THE   AMERICAN    STANDARD 

To  the  Editor:  The  report  on  steel  mak- 
ing of  the  Interchurch  Movement  and  the 
Japanese  problem  in  California  both  raise 
the  question  of  the  American  standard.  Is 
it  self-indulgent  temporary  content  enjoying 
high  wages;  or  is  it  culture  with  self-denying 
grit  and  incidental  thrift  and  saving  equal 
to  rivalry  from  any  source? 

Shall  America  be  made  up  of  pigs  living 
to  eat,  happy  with  a  full  stomach,  or  shall 
America  be  a  nation  of  yeomen,  self-reliant, 
fit  for  any  crisis,  ambitious  for  any  service 
either  at  the  top  or  bottom,  equally  credit- 
able while  most  efficient  in  any  part  of  the 
social,  industrial  or  civic  equipment,  expect- 
ing and  eager  to  deserve  a  proper  share  of 
the  common  prestige  and  profit. 

No  one  appreciates  the  trials  of  California 
more  than  I  do,  or  values  more  the  Inter- 
church World  Movement  and  the  distin- 
guished men  who  signed  its  steel  report. 

It  is  well,  however,  for  every  one  to  real- 
ize that  hardship  is  the  cradle  of  achieve- 
ment and  success,  and  to  keep  in  mind  the 
goal  of  America,  and  it  is  for  Americans 
themselves  to  decide  whether  that  goal  shall 
be  a  full  dinner  pail  or  a  full  savings  bank 
account  and  a  full  safe  deposit  box,  nursed 
in  the  cradle  of  hardship. 
New  York  City.  George  W.  Ellis. 


VISITING  TEACHERS 
To  the  Editor:  In  the  Survey  of  July  17, 
page  542,  mention  is  made  of  the  types  of 
visiting  teacher  in  New  York  city.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  New  York  city  all  the  visit- 
ing teachers  except  three  are  visiting  for  the 
regular  classes.  These  three  are  assigned 
especially  for  the  children  in  the  ungraded 
classes,  i.  e.  the  mental  defectives.  But  none 
of  them  is  specially  assigned  to  institutional 
cases,  although  the  Department  of  Ungraded 
Classes  has  been  enabled  to  do  this  work 
through  a  social  worker  supplied  by  the  Red 
Cross. 

Neither  can  New  York  claim  to  have  a 
visiting  teacher  for  the  blind.  Cleveland  is 
leading  in  this  respect,  and  has  several  vis- 
iting teachers  for  its  blind  and  sight  con- 
servation classes.  However,  the  recent  sur- 
vey of  the  visiting  teachers  of  the  United 
States  shows  that  the  large  majority  of  them 
are  working  for  the  problematic  children  of 


all  grades,  without  making  a  specialty  of 
any  one  group.  With  the  expansion  of  the 
visiting  teacher  idea,  and  its  extension  to 
more  localities,  the  time  may  come  when 
specialization  may  be  possible  and  desirable. 
The  annual  conference  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Visiting  Teachers  gives  an  op- 
portunity to  the  visiting  teachers  scattered 
over  the  country  to  get  together  and  discuss 
their  similar  problems  and  solutions  found 
effective.  Presentation  of  case-work  with  in- 
dividual children  given  by  the  delegates  from 
diverse  cities  has  an  inspirational  effect  in 
adjusting  the  many  problems  of  difficult  chil- 
dren which  are  so  varied  and  forever  new. 

Jessie  L.  Louderback. 
[Chairman,    Survey   Committee   of   the    Na- 
tional Association  of  Visiting  Teachers.] 
New  York. 

*      *       * 

ENTER    A   LOGGER 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  with  me  the  July  3 
number  of  the  Survey  in  which  is  the  article 
entitled  "  Enter  a  Logger,"  an  I.  W.  W. 
reply  to  the  Four  L's  by  Ralph  Winstead. 

If  I  were  invited  to  attend  a  meeting 
where  various  Americans  were  to  speak, 
giving  their  views  on  American  life  and 
ideals,  I  would  feel  very  much  outraged  if 
one  of  those  speakers  was  a  self-confessed 
I.  W.  W.,  and  the  topic  of  his  speech  was 
argumentation  in  favor  of  that  organization. 

I  am  a  regular  reader  of  the  Survey  and 
I  feel  none  the  less  outraged  and  imposed 
upon  by  the  publishers  of  that  magazine  in 
placing  before  me,  veiled  in  a  magazine  that 
is  supposed  to  be  purely  American,  a  com- 
plete and  audacious  argument  in  favor  of 
the  I.  W.  W.  organization.  Before  con- 
demning your  policy  in  publishing  such  an 
article  I  looked  in  vain  through  the  pages 
of  that  number  to  see  if  there  wasn't  some- 
thing by  the  editor  bearing  upon  the  article 
and  giving  the  publisher's  viewpoint  of  it. 
Sidney  M.  Crossett. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

[If  Mr.  Crossett  were  invited  to  attend  a 
meeting  where  various  Americans  were  to 
speak,  giving  their  views  on  American  life 
and  ideals,  and  no  opportunity  were  given 
for  rejoinder  or  rebuttal  spontaneously  from 
the  floor,  we  should  not  call  it  an  American 
meeting  at  all,  or  at  least  not  an  American 
forum.  It  would  be  a  cut-and-dried  propa- 
ganda stunt — with  nothing  at  all  in  common 
with  the  town  meeting,  the  lyceum,  the  forum, 
the  political  hustings — the  essentially  free 
discussions  upon  which  our  American  de- 
mocracy has  been  grounded  and  has  grown — 
freely,  courageously. 

One  of  the  essential  educational  purposes 
of  the  Survey  is  to  interpret  different  groups 
in  society  to  each  other.  We  do  this  by  in- 
vestigation and  interpretation ;  and  we  do  it 
by  keeping  our  columns  open  for  discussion. 
In  this  case  we  have  published  more  exten- 
sively than  any  Eastern  periodical,  an  expo- 
sition by  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  Loggers  and  Lumbermen 
which  is  a  going  rival  to  the  I.  W.  W. 
Here  was  a  reply  from  a  man  in  the  woods. 
If  our  readers  are  so  tender-minded,  their 
grounding  in  economic  principles  so  inse- 
cure, their  faith  in  American  progress  so 
feeble  that  they  must  be  shut  off  from  a 
knowledge  of  how  a  minority  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  feel  and  think,  then  we  are  al- 
together mistaking  Survey  readers. — Editor.] 
*      *       * 

BELGIUM  EXPLAINED 
To  the  Editor:  You  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  splendid  number  of  July  3.  Not 
only  is  it  very  stimulating,  but  it  contains 
so  many  constructive  ideas  that  it  is  really 
too  bad  the  circulation  is  not  many  times 
what  it  is. 
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As  an  old  Survey  reader  appreciative  of 
the  splendid  work  that  it  has  done  in  the 
past  few  years,  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  take 
out  any  one  number  from  among  the  long 
list  as  being  outstanding.  Previous  articles, 
such  as  those  of  John  Paton,  have  a  tremen- 
dous significance  for  the  industrial  thought 
of  today. 

In  the  July  3  number,  however,  two  ar- 
ticles ought  to  be  read  by  every  American — 
namely,  that  of  DeMan  on  the  Belgium  in- 
dustrial situation  and  Tugwell  on  the  casual 
labor  situation  in  the  northwest.  In  view 
of  the  present  attitude  of  the  average  busi- 
ness man  and  the  average  chamber  of  com- 
merce toward  the  labor  situation  in  America, 
I  wish  I  had  the  means  to  see  that  s  marked 
copy  of  this  number  could  go  into  the  office 
of  every  business  man,  and  certainly  to  the 
reading  table  of  every  chamber  of  commerce 
in  America.  We  have  all  of  us  marveled 
at  Belgium's  quick  recovery  industrially 
after  the  war.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn, 
no  American  periodical  has  heretofore  given 
the  reason  for  this,  or  given  the  American 
people  an  opportunity  to  know  how  this  was 
accomplished.  This  is  very  wholesome  work ; 
very  effective,  in  my  judgment. 

John  M.  Carmody. 
Cleveland. 


"SOCIAL     WORKERS     AND     GUN- 
PLAY " 

To  the  Editor:  To  a  person  conversant 
with  Logan  county,  West  Virginia,  affairs 
it  is  obvious  that  Arthur  Gleason's  knowl- 
edge of  them  as  told  in  his  article,  Social 
Workers  and  Gun-Play,  in  the  Survey, 
June  26,  is  as  limited  as  was  the  duration 
of  his  investigating  visit  to  Logan. 

"  Strange  things  in  a  mad  world".  "  No 
one  can  be  neutral  in  Logan".  "  You  are 
either  with  the  coal  operators  in  crushing 
unionism,  by  private  armed  guards,  called 
deputy  sheriffs,  or  you  are  with  the  miners, 
carrying  an  automatic  on  their  hip "  may 
attract  admirers  of  yellow  journalism,  but, 
except  for  the  gravity  of  the  subject,  it  would 
provoke  only  smiles  on  the  faces  of  "  Ameri- 
cans "  who  people  "  this  rich  and  lovely  dis- 
trict",  while  the  "crushing  unionism"  pro- 
cess seems  superfluous  in  a  non-union  coal 
field.  Non-union  miners  pass  through  United 
Mine  Worker  coal  fields,  where  work  ,is 
abundant,  to  reach  Logan,  because  they  pre- 
fer to  work  where  their  earnings  and  actions 
are  not  controlled  by  highly-paid,  union 
officials.  A  well  known  instance  will  serve 
as  an  illustration  of  the  hostility  between 
Mr.  Gleason's  protected-by-armed-deputy- 
sheriff  coal  operators  and  automatic-hipped- 
miners.  It  is  that  of  two  miners  of  foreign 
nationality  who  often  come  to  Logan  on  Sun- 
day from  their  home  at  a  mining  camp,  six 
to  eight  miles  distant,  to  attend  services  at 
the  Baptist  church,  where  they  sing  in  the 
choir,  alongside  their  coal  operator  employer. 

Ministers  and  teachers  in  the  town  of 
Logan  are  paid,  the  former  by  their  congre- 
gations composed  of  merchants,  doctors,  law- 
yers, mechanics,  bankers,  electricians,  coal 
operators  and  other  residents  that  make  up 
the  population  of  towns  of  the  same  size. 
Teachers  are  paid  from  the  school  fund, 
raised  by  taxation,  just  as  public  school 
teachers  generally  are,  thruout  the  sev- 
eral states.  In  some  cases,  wThere  the  school 
fund  is  inadequate  to  provide  suitable  school 
houses  and  capable  teachers  at  the  coal 
.camps,  the  coal  companies  will  advance  the 
sum  needed  to  secure  desired  educational 
advantages.  Also,  in  case  there  is  not  a 
church  convenient  to  the  camp,  the  com- 
panies will  furnish  a  place  for  public  wor- 
ship, and,  together  with  miners  and  other 
employes  support  the  preacher.  Halls  for 
entertainment,  play  grounds  with  equipment, 
tennis  courts  and  base  ball  grounds  are  pro- 


vided   by   many   coal   companies   for   the   use 
of  their  employes. 

Dr.  Lewis  ,of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
came  to  Logan  for  his  rural  sanitation  work 
under  direct  arrangements  of  a  committee  of 
Logan  citizens  representing  every  organiza- 
tion, religious,  secular,  civic  and  patriotic 
in  the  town.  On  this  committee  are  several 
members  of  the  Logan  Coal  Operators'  As- 
sociation. His  coming  was  preceded  by  a 
community  study  of  conditions,  conducted 
by  national,  state  and  local  Red  Cross  work- 
ers, under  the  auspices  of  the  above  men- 
tioned committee,  followed  by  a1  pre-sehool 
clinic  conducted  by  the  county  nurse  with 
volunteer  helpers.  Doctors,  dentists  and 
trained  nurses  gave  freely  of  their  time  to 
make   the   clinic   successful. 

Dr.  Lewis  is  paid  for  his  labors  by  the 
international  and  state  boards  of  health,  but 
he  goes  only  to  counties  where  the  residents 
thereof  arrange  for  his  work,  and  the  inci- 
dental  expenses. 

Whether  "  the  coal  mining  camp  commonly 
represents  the  most  unsanitary  conditions  to 
be  encountered  in  West  Virginia",  or  not, 
will  be  shown  by  Dr.  Lewis'  report.  Ad- 
vices from  other  sources  consider  real  coun- 
try neighborhood  environment  less  favor- 
able to  health  than  coal  mining  camps  with 
their  well  paid  welfare  workers,  employed 
by  the  companies  to  instruct  the  residents  in 
the  rules  of  health,  and  to  see  that  the  in- 
structions  are  carried  out.     .     .     . 

Sarah  L.  Wait. 

Logan,    West   Virginia. 

THE  OUTLAW 

To  the  Editor:  The  leaders  of  the  I.  W. 
W.  still  seem  to  be  acquiescing  in  the  out- 
lawry of  their  organization.  And  they  can 
no  longer  afford  to  do  that.  There  is  some- 
thing left  for  that  organization  besides 
guerilla  warfare  on  the  borders  of  society. 
It  is  a  large  intellectual  conception — I.  W. 
W.-ism.  Mr.  Vandeveer  says:  "The  I. 
W.  W.  is  the  representative  in  the  United 
States  of  the  labor  movement  of  the  rest  of 
the  world".     And  he  is  at  least  partly  right. 

Ralph  Winstead  who  writes  (the  Survey 
for  July  3)  the  I.  W.  W.  answer  to  Mr. 
Gill's  Four  L's,  is  a  little  like  a  rebel  chief- 
tain. And  we  can  resent  that  now.  It  is 
the  time  for  adducing  facts  to  generalize 
from.  And  I.  W.  W.  leaders  are  not  ex- 
empt from  this  duty.  Even  they  do  not  pro- 
pose to  remove  their  group  from  society. 
They  are  a  part  of  us  and  they  too  will  be 
forced  to  give  aid  in  the  making  of  progress 
toward  industrial  order. 

For  any  one  who  read  Mr.  Winstead's 
discussion  it  is  not  necessary  to  linger  long 
over  the  Four  L's.  He  demolishes  its  pre- 
tentions with  revealing  ease.  But  he  does 
not  stop  there.  Conscious  that  his  I.  W.  W. 
is  outlaw  he  attempts  to  gain  it  some  jus- 
tification by  displaying  a  psychologic  back- 
ground and  explaining  it  as  a  long-wanted 
expression  of  men's  inner  urgings.  But,  he 
says,  men  differ.  Some  are  socially  minded, 
some  individually  minded.  The  socially 
minded    are    the    I.    W.    W.'s. 

Here  he  is  rationalizing.  The  phenome- 
non of  T.  W.  W.-ism— the  I.  W.  W.-ism 
of  the  casuals — does  not  arise  in  response 
to  positive  urgings.  Rather  chill  reality 
shows  it  a  catch-all  of  long-tortured  instincts. 
It  has  a  negative,  not  a  positive,  cause.  And 
an  explanation  of  social  forces  which  de- 
pends on  the  division  of  men  into  socially 
and  individually  minded  classes  cannot 
stand  examination.  Behaviorism  knows  no 
such    categories. 

He  says  the  socially  minded  workers  are 
uniformly  to  be  found  in  the  woods  camps 
and  the  individually  minded  in  the  saw- 
mills. He  insists  that  "  the  sawmill  work- 
ers are  notoriously  timid,  unsocial  workers 
whose  single  outlook  is  toward  the  main 
chance — themselves".      The     one     revealing 


fact  is  not  stated.  The  men  of  the  woods 
are  the  unmarried,  the  homeless;  the  saw- 
mill gangs  have  wives  and  homes.  Men 
with  homes  do  not  make  good  I.  W.  W.'s 
— not  because  they  are  individually  minded, 
but  because  women  eternally  press  for  per- 
manence and  a  steady  income.  Casual  I. 
W.  W.-ism  means  more  or  less  open  war- 
fare with  employers.  Married  men  will  not 
maintain    such    a    struggle. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Winstead  would 
allow  himself  and  other  intellectuals  of  the 
movement  to  be  jockeyed  into  a  false  posi- 
tion. I.  W.  W.-ism  is  a  failure  and  a 
philosophy  of  despair  if  it  must  depend  for 
its  vitality  upon  the  casual  as  he  makes  it. 
It  is  true  that  the  present,  main  numerical 
strength  of  the  movement  is  casual.  But 
to  attempt  to  picture  the  floating  worker  of 
the  woods  as  consistently  maintaining  any 
elevated  view  of  things  is  to  attempt  the  im- 
possible. He  says  of  the  lumberjacks: 
"  These  workers  have  suffered,  and  the  light 
of  cold  logic  thrown  upon  their  sufferings 
has  revealed  to  them  that  misery  and  want 
everywhere  is  caused  by  the  faults  of  the 
system  of  economic  production  and  distribu- 
tion *  *  *  they  have  set  as  their  goal 
the  abolition  of  the  wage  system — ownership 
by  society  of  the  means  of  production — con- 
trol of  these  means  by  the  working  class." 

There  is  a  legitimate  quarrel  with  the 
implication  that  all  or  most  I.  W.  W.'s  rea- 
son that  way  and  adhere  to  the  organiza- 
tion because  they  find  in  it  an  expression 
of   that   philosophy. 

The  kind  of  group,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  precisely  that  type  of  migratory  which 
Parker  describes  in  The  Casual  Laborer  as 
60  per  cent,  wandering,  53.5  per  cent.  Ameri- 
can, 76  per  cent,  unmarried,  60  per  cent, 
unskilled  and  36  per  cent,  with  a  persistent 
record  of  casualty  of  from  six  to  fifteen 
years.  After  citing  several  pages  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Chicago  statistics,  Parker  con- 
cludes: "This  hints  at  a  conclusion  which 
finds  support  in  all  studies  of  the  casual,  the 
tramp,  the  vagabond:  that  casualty  begets 
a  labor  type  permanently  under  normal ". 
He  goes  on  to  show  that  feeble-mindednes9 
in  this  group  is  at  least  25  per  cent,  and 
that  "  sexual  perversion  within  the  entire 
group  is  as  developed  and  recognized  as 
the  well  known  similar  practice  in  prisons 
and  reformatories  ". 

Can  anyone  be  convinced  that  this  sort 
of  man  is  acting  from  the  motives  Mr.  Win- 
stead   ascribes   to   him? 

On  the  facts  Mr.  Winstead's  testimony  is 
good  and  it  is  interesting  that  it  shows: 

1.  That  social  pressure  is  exerted  by  the 
I.  W.  W.  camp  groups  to  make  converts  of 
the    "  scizzorbills  ". 

2.  That  these  "scizzorbills"  backslide 
when  they  "  return  to  the  fleshpots  "  or  gain 
"  some    economic    advantage  ". 

3.  That  from  the  job  "  comes  a  steady 
stream  of  converts  ". 

Should  society  sometime  desire  to  rid  it- 
self of  the  I.  W.  W.  (granting  that  the 
I.  W.  W.  is  largely  and  normally  casual) 
the  formula  is  here:  (1)  make  the  worker 
prosperous,  give  him  the  "  fleshpots ",  and 
(2)  sterilize  the  source  of  infection,  the  job, 
whence  comes  the  "  steady  stream  of  con- 
verts ". 

It  is  more  difficult  to  establish  psycho- 
logically decent  conditions  in  lumbering 
than  in  other  industries;  but  it  is  not  im- 
possible. And  perhaps  the  four  L's,  poor 
anemic  substitute  for  a  labor  organization 
that  it  is,  may  after  all  prove  to  be  the 
glimmer   of   light   at  the    dark   tunnel's    end. 

What  comes  out  of  the  facts  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  generalization  to  the  effect  that 
if  the  I.  W.  W.  is  a  movement  which 
depends  for  its  strength  on  the  casual  la- 
borer it  scarcely  deserves  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. It  will  disappear  at  the  first  breath 
of  capitalistic   industrial    sanity. 
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The  casuals  are  the  poorest  of  human 
material.  They  have  drifted  into  a  ready- 
made  dream  of  a  new  world  where  there  is 
new  touch  with  sweetness  and  light  and 
where  for  a  while  they  can  escape  the  tor- 
ture of  forever  being  indecently  kicked 
about.  A  surprisingly  large  number  pro- 
fess the  faith.  But  they  backslide  readily, 
as  Mr.  Winstead  testifies.  No  world-re- 
generating philosophy  comes  out  of  them 
and  they  are  not  going  to  inherit  the  earth. 
When  we  are  a  bit  more  orderly  they  will 
disappear. 

But  will  I.  W.  W.-ism  disappear,  too? 
Most  intelligent  employers  would  like  to 
think  so.  The  future  would  be  less  com- 
plicated then.  And  some  intellectuals  with- 
in the  movement  have  accepted  this  promise. 
But  Red  Doran  and  Charlie  Ashleigh  and  the 
rest  cannot  be  bought  with  fleshpots  and  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  I.  W.  W.  will 
disappear  with  the  passing  of  the  casual. 
But  the  leaders  ought  to  be  building  for  the 
future  as  well  as  defending  the  present. 
Rexford  G.  Tugwell. 

Wilson,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  URGES  MEN  TO  WORK 

To  the  Editor:  The  article  by  Mr.  Fair- 
child  [the  Survey,  July  17]  raises  interroga- 
tion marks.  In  his  zeal  to  show  the  extrav- 
agances and  abuses  of  the  wage  system  does 
he  not  condemn  "  unregenerate  "  human  na- 
ture rather  than  the  system  itself?  Doubt- 
less, in  this  half-civilized  world  unscrupu- 
lous men  contrive  to  bring  workmen  under 
their  control  as  men  once  plotted  to  carry 
on  the  slave  trade.  Does  the  relation  of  em- 
ployers and  employed  normally  involve  a 
servile  condition? 

The  man  who  can  do  a  thing  likes  to  do 
it,  and  not  only  for  the  pay.  The  man  of 
energy  likes  to  use  his  powers,  as  the  artist 
loves  to  paint  pictures.  The  gift  of  leader- 
ship especially  is  necessarily  social  and  co- 
operative. It  can  of  course  be  expended  for 
evil,  as  in  any  form  of  strife.  What  good 
gift  cannot  be  wasted?  But  no  man,  even 
with  a  selfish  motive,  can  do  useful  work 
without  conferring  a  social  benefit. 

I  suspect  that  as  many  as  nine  men  out  of 
ten  generally  prefer  to  work  with  a  leader 
rather  than  to  work  individually.  The  good 
leader  brings  out  their  powers.  They  do 
more  work  and  do  it  better  and  so  produce 
a  larger  social  dividend.  Men  who  are 
making  a  fair  living  on  their  own  account 
will  give  up  their  little  farms  or  shops,  and 
join  the  bigger  and  more  social  undertaking. 
Does  Mr.  Fairchild  seriously  think  it  an  evil 
that  the  head  of  the  big  business  is  enabled 
by  his  diligence  or  by  the  credit  which  he 
acquires  to  control  a  larger  capital  than  he 
could  possibly  work  himself?  What  harm 
does  this  do?  What  if  it  is  his  part  of  the 
social  service  to  organize  a  volume  of  capi- 
tal and  coordinate  it  with  the  most  efficient 
activity  of  a  numerous  group  of  men,  thus 
turning  out  a  greater  product  than  the  sep- 
arate units  of  men  and  capital  could  secure? 
Suppose,  now,  that  this  man  is  kindly, 
humane,  just,  considerate,  as  there  is  every 
reason  why  he  should  be,  and  not  arrogant, 
grasping,  oppressive,  as  the  laws  of  human 
intercourse  more  and  more  solemnly  forbid 
him  to  be. 

Does  the  payment  of  wages  introduce  any 
inhuman  element  into  business?  The  wage 
is  nothing  but  a  convenient  form  of  exchang- 
ing the  value  of  one  man's  work,  as  in  han- 
dling tools,  for  another  man's  work  in  rais- 
ing potatoes.  A  carpenter  has  his  choice  of 
doing  small  jobs  by  himself  or  of  working 
with  a  hundred  other  men,  with  pretty 
steady  employment  and  plenty  of  effective 
machinery,  in  a  big  constructive  undertaking. 
Where  is  the  "  wage  slavery,"  whichever 
choice  he  makes?     On  the  other  hand,  I  can 


see  the  possibility  of  slavery,  if  society  at 
large  controls  business,  apportions  every 
man's  task,  and  sets  foremen,  elected  or  ap- 
pointed, over  the  groups  of  workmen.  The 
abolition  of  wages,  or  of  money,  where  every 
man's  product  must  be  somehow  arbitrarily 
rationed  out,  would  leave  every  possibility 
of  his  suffering  oppression  and  injustice,  as 
long  as  arrogance,  greed,  envy  and  jealousy 
remain  in  men's  minds. 

There  is  a  subtle  tendency,  in  our  sym- 
pathy with  the  victims  of  economic  injustice, 
to  revert  to  the  ancient  idea  of  work  as  a 
curse,  and  to  imagine  that  everyone  is  al- 
ways thinking  of  his  pay  and  wishing  to 
be  rid  of  his  work.  Of  course  a  man  never 
does  anything  more  worthy  than  when  he 
performs  as  well  as  he  can  the  share  of  so- 
cial service,  through  which  in  any  form  he 
makes  good  for  the  cost  of  his  living,  and 
enhances  the  common  welfare.  Leisure  and 
remuneration  are  only  incidental  to  this. 
Doubtless,  weariness  and  suffering  are  the 
marks  of  ill-assorted  work,  of  slovenly  and 
inefficient  work,  of  work  that  is  degraded 
by  the  contact  of  those,  whether  overseers  or 
fellow  workers,  who  set  dollars  above  man- 
hood. An  advertisement  recently  appears, 
claiming  as  an  item  of  appeal  to  prospective 
employes  that  the  company  in  the  last  year 
provided  material  towards  a  good  meal  for 
over  two  hundred  million  consumers.  It 
would  be  cynicism  to  call  this  an  insincere 
appeal.  It  sets  forth  the  main  purpose  of 
human  effort  as  social  and  appeals  to  men 
at  their  best  in  the  faith  that  life  is  prop- 
erly a  harmony,  not  a  conflict  of  interests. 


An  industrial  system,  free  to  use  capital 
and  wages  like  a  free  system  in  government, 
demands  and  develops  excellence  on  the  part 
of  the  men  who  carry  it  on.  This  is  the 
chief  justification  for  keeping  patience  with 
it  while  ignorant  people  are  playing  with  it 
Except  for  this  hope  of  the  advantages  of 
freedom  and  the  discipline  in  learning  to 
make  the  most  of  it,  I  would  not  say  a  word 
in  behalf  of  the  merely  external  modes — 
giving  and  receiving  wages,  the  cooperative 
interpretation  of  interest  and  profits,  the  pri- 
vate possession  of  more  or  less  capital,  and 
the  value  of  the  profoundly  natural  element 
of  "competition,"  through  all  of  which  the 
principle  of  industrial  freedom  works. 

Let  me  say  finally,  that  I  abhor  monopoly, 
vested  right  or  hereditary  privilege,  and  es- 
pecially the  extraordinary  legal  tradition  of 
the  right  of  the  holders  of  land  to  collect 
enormous  volumes  of  rent  upon  the  unearned 
increment  of  land  created  by  the  growth  of 
the  commonwealth.  Here  is  a  restriction  of 
economic  liberty  from  which  the  needier  part 
of  the  population  suffers  a  species  of  slavery. 
This  restriction  limits  the  freedom  of  choice 
of  individual  workers,  whether  to  live  inde- 
pendently by  their  own  work  upon  the  land, 
or  to  enter  upon  company  work  for  a  guar- 
anteed wage.  You  have  drifted  away  from 
the  free  system,  when  every  rood  of  unused 
land  is  guarded  by  some  privileged  claimant 
for  rent.  Till  this  abuse  is  corrected,  we  do 
not  know  what  our  present  industrial  sys- 
tem is  capable1"  of  doing  for  us. 

Charles  F.  Dole. 

Southwest  Harbor,  Me. 


JOTTINGS 


INDIANA'S  Home  Special  train  which  is 
touring  the  smaller  towns  of  the  state  car- 
ries a  complete  farm  light  and  power  plant, 
a  water  plant  and  automatic  pump,  a  laun- 
dry equipped  with  the  latest  labor-saving 
devices,  an  assortment  of  creamery  equip- 
ment, a  model  bathroom  and  a  furnished 
living  room.  One  car  is  used  as  a  lecture 
room. 


Greater  Actions  Committee  of  eight-eight 
members,  to  decide  questions  of  policy, 
Nathan  Strauss,  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  Mrs. 
Mary  Fels,  Professor  Felix  Frankfurter, 
Jacob  De  Haas,  Louis  Lipsky,  and  Bernard 
Rosenblatt  are  the  American  representatives. 


J.  M.  LARKIN,  assistant  to  President  E.  G. 
Grace  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  has 
been  chosen  to  head  the  Industrial  Relations 
Association  of  America  for  the  coming  year. 
Mr.  Larkin  handles  the  industrial  represen- 
tation plans  in  effect  at  the  plants  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  and  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  few  industrial  relations  men  in  the  coun- 
try who,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  has 
been  granted  a  seat  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  his  company. 


FRANCES  H.  KELLOR  has  retired  from  the 
presidency  of  the  Association  of  Foreign 
Language  Newspapers  which,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  recreated  by  the  Inter-Racial 
Council  as  an  independent  and  non-political 
organization  after  it  had  been  left  an  in- 
strument of  propaganda  by  its  founder,  Louis 
Hammerling.  The  new  president,  Nathan 
H.  Seidman,  formerly  associated  with  the 
Foreign  Press  Service,  announces  that  the 
organization,  with  which  1,350  publications 
are  now  associated,  will  further  limit  itself 
to  non-political  business  activity  and  in  its 
handling  of  advertisements  show  absolute 
impartiality. 


A  WOMEN'S  Bureau,  created  last  fall  in 
the  Bavarian  Ministry  of  Social  Care,  has 
been  particularly  active,  according  to  recent 
reports,  in  the  study  of  vocational  opportuni- 
ties for  women,  labor  conditions  of  women 
in  industry  and  legal  questions  relating  to 
women's  trade  unions.  It  has  an  advisory 
committee  composed  of  trade  union  women 
and  representatives  of  the  principal  women's 
organizations  and  social  organizations  in- 
terested  in   women   and  children. 


JUSTICE  LOUIS  D.  BRANDEIS  of  the 
Supreme  Court  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  international  Zionist  organization  at  the 
conference  just  held  in  London.  A  special 
economic  council  was  created  to  administer 
the  Zionist  funds  for  Palestine  which  are  to 
be  raised  by  self-taxation ;  this  council  will 
consist  of  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  Lord  Rothschild 
and   Bernard    Flexner,    of    America.     On    a 


THE  Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement  of  Pitts- 
burgh is  offering  fellowships  in  Social  Work 
for  the  school  year  1920-1921  in  the  Mar- 
garet Morrison  School  (for  women),  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  and  in  the  Economics  Depart- 
ment of  the  Graduate  School  (men  and 
women)  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
These  fellowships  are  for  $500  for  the 
school  year,  plus  an  exemption  for  tuition. 
Applications,  which  should  be  sent  in  at 
once,  will  be  considered  from  graduates  of 
any  college.  For  further  information  ad- 
dress the  above  Universities  or  Sidney  A. 
Teller,  president  director  of  the  Irene 
Kaufmann  Settlement. 


■ 


THE  editor  of  the  American  Building  Asso- 
ciation News  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that,  to  meet  the.  present  housing  shorage  in 
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TRAIN  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

MANAGEMENT 

in 

The  Pennsylvania  School 
for  Social  Service 

CLASS  WORK  UNDER  EM- 
PLOYMENT MANAGEMENT 
SPECIALISTS  AND  SUPER- 
VISED FIELD  WORK  IN  IN- 
DUSTRIAL PLANTS 

Departments  also  in 

Family  Work 

Child  Welfare 

Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance 

Social  Work  in  Hospitals 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Community  Work 

Social  Investigation 

Public  Health  Nursing 

Civic  Research 


Send  for  catalogue 


Frank    D.  Watson,   Director 
1302   Pine   St.,   Philadelphia 


"Work-a-day  Economics 
For  Women" 

Women,  as  they  enter  upon  the  new  duties  imposed 
by  their  citizenship,  find  themselves  hard  up  against 
the  question — What  is  our  economic  system  ?  They 
haven't  the  time  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of 
this  system  but — they  want  to  be  informed ! 

THE  ASSOCIATION  MONTHLY  has  arranged 
for  a  series  of  short  articles  by  Winifred  L.  Chap- 
pell  on  "  Work-A-Day  Economics  for  Women  Citi- 
zens "  to  begin  with  the  September  issue  and  run 
through  the  entire  year.  These  articles  will  be  con- 
temporary in  character  and  illustrated  by  current 
events. 

Subscriptions  to  THE  ASSOCIATION  MONTH- 
LY to  begin  with  the  September  number  should  be 
entered  at  once.  Clip  the  attached  coupon  and  mail 
it  today! 


THE  ASSOCIATION  MONTHLY 
600  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

»r£!?£??T  Trenier  my  subscription  to  THE  ASSOCIATION 
MOISTHLY  for  one  year,  beginning  with  the  September  issue. 
You  will  find  $1.50  enclosed. 

NAME    

STREET 

CITY    

STATE    


'"T^HE  Russian  Soviet  Government  Bu- 
reau is  issuing  a  series  of  pamphlet 
reprints  of  important  Soviet  documents. 
The  following  are  the  first  four  of  these 
pamphlets: 

(1)  The  Labor  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia.  Official  text, 
with  introduction,  by  the  Bureau,  and  an  answer  to  a 
criticism  by  Mr.  VV.  C.  Redfield,  52  pages,  stiff  paper 
cover,  price  10  cents. 

(2)  The  Laws  on  Marriage  and  Domestic  Relations. 
To  be  ready  about  September  1st.    Price  15  cents. 

(3)  Two  Years  of  Foreign  Policy,  by  George  Chicherin. 
The  relations  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Re- 
public with  foreign  nations,  from  November  7,  1917,  to 
November  7,  1919.  36  pages,  stiff  paper  cover,  price 
10  cents. 

(4)  Protection  of  Labor  in  Soviet  Russia,  by  S. 
Kaplun,  of  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Labor.  This 
pamphlet,  an  interpretation  of  the  labor  laws  of  Soviet 
Russia,  is  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  these 
laws,  and  readers  should  therefore  order  it  in  addi- 
tion to  their  copies  of  the  laws.  This  pamphlet  has 
never  been  published  in  "Soviet  Russia."    Price  10  cents. 

Other  pamphlets  will  follow.    Special  rates  for  quantities. 

Address:  "SOVIET  RUSSIA" 

110  West  40th  St.,  Room  304,  N.  Y.  City 

Are  you  reading   our  weekly,  "Soviet  Russia,"  the  offi- 
cial organ   of  the  Russian  Soviet   Government  Bureau? 


Registration  at 

New  School  for  Social  Research 

will  begin  October  1,  1920 

Classes  in  late  afternoon  and  evening.  For 
catalogue  apply  to  the  school,  465-9  West 
23rd  St.,  New  York. 

Purpose:  To  develop  a  scientific  attitude  toward 
current  political,  social  and  economic  problems 
through  research,  lectures  and  discussion.  Excep- 
tional opportunities  for  research  by  qualified 
students. 


READY  ABOUT  AUGUST  20 

PROCEEDINGS 

CHICAGO  CONVENTION 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

The  best  practices  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, Personnel  and  Employment  Work  as 
outlined  by  the  leading  Executives  of  the 
country — A  college  course  in  itself. 

$5,  Postage  Prepaid 
Industrial   Relations  Association  of  America 
Box  543  Orange,  New  Jersey 
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the  United  States,  at  least  2,139,000  homes 
must  be  constructed  by  or  before  1926.  To 
bring  about  the  same  relation  between  sup- 
ply and  demand  which  existed  before  the 
war,  3,340,000  dwellings  would  have  to  be 
built  in  that  period;  and  from  that  time  on 
ISO  new  homes  annually  for  every  25,000 
of  the  population.  The  School  of  Sanitary 
Instruction  of  the  Chicago  Department  of 
Health  reports  a  great  increase  in  the  use 
of  tents,  shacks  and  houseboats  for  housing 
which,  together  with  greatly  increased  con- 
gestion in  existing  houses,  tends  to  lower 
seriously  the  general  standard  of  home  com- 
fort and  safety. 


"  PLAY  street "  has  become  a  familiar  term 
in  New  York  where  it  means  a  block-length 
of  pavement  closed  to  traffic  for  several 
hours  each  day  to  afford  much  needed  play 
space  for  children.  Fire-Chief  Kenlon  has 
still  further  enriched  the  civic  vocabulary 
with  the  word  "  shower  street "  by  system- 
atizing the  friendly  service  given  for  some 
years  by  firemen  to  their  little  admirers  by 
not  only  drenching  the  street  on  hot  days 
but  playing  the  hose  in  such  a  way  as  to 
create  a  pleasant  spray  in  which  their  friends 
could  enjoy  a  cooling  bath.  The  chief  has 
not  only  set  aside  regular  men  and  hours 
for  this  purpose  but  has  secured  permission 
to  convert  certain  blocks  into  continuous 
shower  baths  where  the  youngsters  can  run 
the  whole  length  "  under  water." 


SUMMER  CAMPS,  Municipal  and  Indus- 
trial, is  the  name  of  a  little  booklet  in  which 
Community  Service,  Inc.,  describes  some  of 
the  best  examples  of  recreational  camps  pro- 
vided by  cities  and  industries.  A  general 
chapter  on  camp  administration  summarizes 
the  results  of  experience  as  regards  planning, 
equipment,  personnel,  administration,  food 
supply,  program  and  finance.  It  is  rather 
remarkable  to  learn  on  the  last  named  point 
in  these  days  of  high  boarding  house  charges 
that  the  weekly  charge  in  municipal  camps 
varies  from  $3.50  to  $7.50.  Los  Angeles, 
last  year,  with  a  charge  of  $11  for  two  weeks 
for  adults  and  $6  for  children,  cleared  $1,000 
toward  the  cost  of  building  and  equipment 
after  payment  for  salary,  transportation  and 
food  supply.  Camp  schedules,  menus  and 
other  useful  suggestions  are  appended. 


OTTO  KIRCHNER,  whose  death  occurred 
on  July  21,  was  one  of  Detroit's  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  and  a  leader  and  sup- 
porter of  many  movements  for  civic  and  so- 
cial betterment.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers and  president  from  its  inception  of  the 
Detroit  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research 
and  president  of  the  national  Association  of 
Bureaus  of  Municipal  and  Governmental 
Research.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Detroit 
Bar,  president  of  the  Detroit  Symphony  So- 
ciety and  active  in  a  number  of  scientific, 
law  and  philanthropic  organizations;  but  in 
recent  years  most  of  his  time  was  given  to 
the  improvement  of  government.  "  He 
keenly  appreciated,"  writes  a  former  col- 
league in  this  work,  "the  relation  of  effec- 
tive government  to  all  human  activities  and 
the  desirability  that  civic  work  be  strength- 
ened, made  efficient,  and  purified  of  any  in- 
directness and  drivel." 


THE  proposed  Irish  strike  in  protest  of  the 
imprisonment  of  Jim  Larkin  in  the  United 
States  is  another  instance  of  the  importance 
of  foreign  issues  in  trade  union  policies  the 
world  over.  At  the  time  of  writing  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  such  a  strike  materializ- 
ing on  any  appreciable  scale. 


which  takes  the  form  of  prohibiting  all  par- 
ticipation of  union  labor  in  transportation 
to  or  from  that  country.  The  leaders  of  the 
federation  are  such  conservative  labor  lead- 
ers as  W.  A.  Appleton,  president,  and  L. 
Jouhoux,  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  Their 
action  is  based  largely  on  the  report  of  the 
British  labor  delegation  to  Hungary  in  May. 


HOME  colonization,  under  an  act  passed  in 
1918,  is  making  slow  progress  in  Spain.  The 
largest  settlement  is  one  of  about  25,000 
acres  in  Andalusia;  a  fifth  part  of  which  so 
far  has  been  irrigated  and  divided  into  650 
holdings.  Each  holding  is  provided  with  a 
substantial  home,  and  each  settlement  with 
a  church  or  chapel,  a  school,  a  home  for  the 
teachers,  a  meeting  room,  postal  and  tele- 
phone service,  a  druggist's  store,  a  house  for 
a  doctor,  store  and  warehouse  for  a  coop- 
erative association,  mill  and  bakery.  The 
settlers  are  required  to  form  a  cooperative 
society  which  receives  government  credits 
and  is  responsible  for  the  provision  of  a 
savings  bank,  mutual  insurance,  cooperative 
purchase  and  sale  facilities  and  general  com- 
munity improvements.  The  settlers  are  re- 
quired to  contribute  to  the  capital  of  the  co- 
operative undertakings  and  participate  in  the 
distribution  of  profits. 


ROBERT  SMILLIE,  whose  retirement  from 
the  British  Miners'  Union  was  reported  in 
the  Survey  some  time  ago,  though  still  in  a 
critical  condition  of  health,  has  considered 
himself  compelled  by  appeals  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  resume  leadership.  The 
resolutions  on  direct  action  at  the  recent 
Trades  Union  Congress,  and  more  recently 
at  the  annual  conference  of  the  British  Labor 
party,  were  due  in  large  measure  to  his 
commanding  influence  in  the  ranks  of  or- 
ganized labor.  The  possibility  of  a  general 
strike  in  protest  against  military  operations 
in  Ireland  and  against  Russia,  however,  is 
somewhat  remote,  since,  according  to  the  ac- 
tion taken,  each  union  must  vote  separately 
on  the  issue  and  other  conferences  must  be 
called  before  the  order  for  such  a  strike  can 
be  given.  In  the  meantime,  an  early  general 
election  has  become  more  probable,  especially 
in  view  of  the  prime  minister's  efforts  in 
recent  months  to  rally  behind  the  govern- 
ment the  bulk  of  the  moderate  political 
groups. 


SEPTEMBER  17  will  be  observed  as  Pan- 
Pacific  Day  by  a  number  of  chambers  of 
commerce  and  other  organizations  interested 
in  building  up  American  relations  with  the 
Far  East.  Appropriate  lectures  will  be  given 
in  the  public  schools  and  other  educational 
institutions  of  some  of  the  western  cities. 
The  Pan-Pacific  Union  which  is  fathering 
this  movement  has  its  seat  in  Honolulu,  with 
the  governor  of  Hawaii  as  president  and 
many  distinguished  public  officers  of  the 
United  States,  the  Far  East,  the  East  Indies 
and  Australasia  in  other  honorary  positions. 
November  28,  the  four  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  Fernando  Magellan's  celebrated  en- 
try of  the  Pacific  Ocean  through  the  strait 
now  named  after  him,  will  be  another  occa- 
sion for  special  observances.  A  first  Pan- 
Pacific  commercial,  educational  and  scientific 
congress  is  held  this  month  (August)  under 
the  auspices  of  the  union  at  Honolulu,  the 
last  named  under  the  presidency  of  P.  P. 
Claxton,  United  States  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation. 


A  BOYCOTT  was  declared  on  June  20  bj 
the  International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
against   the    "  White   Terror "    in    Hungary, 


PORT  PIRIE,  South  Australia,  recently 
made  a  ten-acre  playground  in  a  single  day. 
a  local  smelting  company  paid  for  the  equip- 
ment and  the  city  council  made  available 
the  site  from  a  large  area  of  park  land  that 
had  been  set  aside  in  the  original  planning 


of  the  city.  Three  thousand  workers  took 
part  in  the  event,  tools,  paint  and  materials 
and  hundreds  of  tree — including  specimens 
thirty  feet  high — having  been  delivered  the 
day  before.  By  noon  hundreds  of  tons  of 
soil  and  gravel  had  been  spread  in  the  ap- 
pointed places;  during  the  afternoon,  an 
oasis  of  winding  paths,  trees,  flowering 
shrubs  and  smaller  plants  covered  what  was 
previously  a  waste;  by  six  o'clock,  the  play- 
ing apparatus,  shelters,  fences,  gates,  eletric 
standards,  a  big  pavilion  and  water  service 
were  installed.  As  night  fell,  wading  pools, 
gardens,  games  and  courts  were  complete. 
The  next  morning,  five  thousand  people  took 
part  in  the  formal  opening  of  the  play- 
ground. 


FORECASTS  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  an  unusually  large  yield  of  grain 
crops — though  somewhat  smaller  than  that 
of  last  year — have  created  a  transportation 
problem  of  considerable  seriousness,  espec- 
ially since  the  movement  of  general  traffic 
also  is  much  heavier  than  at  this  time  last 
year.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  have 
issued  elaborate  instructions  for  the  reloca- 
tion of  cars.  Local  communities  are  cooper- 
ating in  this  movement;  but  the  bad  condi- 
tion of  cars,  due  to  the  pressure  of  war  ser- 
vice, and  other  circumstances  combine  to 
make  the  outlook  threatening.  A  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  that 
on  March  1,  17.6  per  cent  of  last  year's 
wheat  crop,  37.4  per  cent  of  the  corn  crop, 
33.9  per  cent  of  the  oats  and  22.9  per  cent 
of  the  barley  were  still  on  the  farms.  The 
railroad  strike  and  shortage  of  labor  have 
prevented  the  railroad  companies  from  fol- 
lowing the  plan  of  previous  years  of  storing 
empty  grain  cars  throughout  the  west  in  an- 
ticipation of  grain  shipments. 


RECONSTRUCTION  is  the  name  of  a  new 
"organ  to  promote  political  and  economic 
reconstruction  in  central  and  eastern  Eu- 
rope," published  in  Vienna.  An  article  in 
the  first  issue  of  this  paper  mentions  a  fall 
of  192,787  in  the  population  of  that  city  be- 
tween 1910  and  1920  and  a  decrease  of  212,- 
075  for  the  whole  of  lower  Austria.  Writing 
from  Vienna,  Mrs.  Maurice  Singer,  asso- 
ciated with  the  American  Relief  Admin- 
istration, says:  "I  dare  not  think  of  it  how 
futile  our  work  really  is.  It  is  as  if  we 
treated  a  typhus  patient  with  a  dose  of  qui- 
nine because  of  his  high  temperature  and 
felt  proud  because  he  died  with  his  tempera- 
ture lowered  a  few  degrees.  Yet  I  feel 
hopeful  for  Austria,  though  the  first  im- 
pression in  Vienna  was  a  terrible  shock.  I 
have  lived  here  for  many  years  and  often 
passed  a  few  weeks  in  Vienna.  It  was  like 
coming  to  a  home  that  had  seen  good  times 
and  fought  to  keep  up  appearances,  to  hide 
the  utter  misery  and  desolation  that  had 
overcome  it.  Vienna  and  Austria  suffer  a 
great  deal  from  profiteering.  I  do  not  mean 
the  type  of  profiteer  who  makes  millions. 
The  dangerous,  demoralizing  profiteering  is 
the  petty  profiteering  due  to  extended  barter 
and  exchange  system  in  vogue  as  a  result  of 
depreciation  of  the  currency.  The  one  who 
has  to  get  indispensable  foodstuffs  gets  the 
worst  of  the  bargain.  I  have  seen  a  pair  of 
almost  new  shoes,  shop  value  1,000  kronen, 
go  for  foodstuffs — flour  and  potatoes — worth 
about  375  kronen.  The  official  flour  or  bread 
ration  is  not  enough  to  keep  a  child,  let 
alone  a  grown  up,  alive;  and  goods  got 
underhand  {schleichhandel)  have  to  be  paid 
for  at  prices  which  are  outrageous.  Chil- 
dren too  get  involved  in  this  trafficking,  and 
the  result  is  appalling.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  at  the  same  time  the  town  populations 
(in  the  larger  provincial  towns  also)  are 
starving." 
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He  is  the  principal  character  in  THE  CHILD 
HEALTH  ALPHABET.  This  little  book  was 
prepared  by  the  Child  Health  Organization,  so 
that  teachers  could  make  personal  hygiene  enter- 
taining to  their  youngest  pupils.  Last  year  our 
Agents  placed  a  million  copies  largely  in  the 
public  schools. 

4) 

A  limited  number  of  copies  are  now  available  for 
distribution.  You  can  obtain  them  through  our 
local  representative,  or  by  writing  to  the 
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in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the  latest 
medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made  avail- 
able through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.    WRIGHT,  Director 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH 

Counsel  and  Research 
on  problems  of 

Industrial  nd  Personnel 

Relations  Administration 


ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 
HEBER  BLANKENHORN  ORDWAY  TEAD 

LEONARD  OUTHWAITE  SAVEL  ZIMAND 

289  Fourth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


LABOR'S  NEXT  MOVE 

If  you  are  to  cope  successfully  with  the  problems 

£re;  ented  to  every  employer  by  the  present  hysteria  of 
ldustrial  unrest  you  must  anticipate  labors  moves. 
Only  by  keeping  one  jump  ahead  can  you  keep  the 
wheels  turning  steadily  and  avoid  the  constant  turmoil 
experienced  by  the  man  who  has  to  meet  labor  situa- 
tions as  they  arise. 

BABSON'S  REPORTS 

based  on  fundamental  conditions,  forecast  labor  con- 
ditions for  you  with  remarkable  accuracy. 

Eight  thousand  of  the  country's  leading  executives 
are  using  them  as  a  basis  for  their  plans  in  buying, 
producing,  and  selling. 

REPORT  ON  REQUEST 

Write  on  your  letterhead  for  full  details  of  Babson's 
Service  for  Executives  and  recent  Labor  Bulletin, 
gratis. 

ASK  FOR  BULLETIN  T37 

BABSON'S  STATISTICAL  ORGANIZATION 

WELLESLEY  HILLS,  82,  MASS. 
Largest  Organization  of  Its  Character  in  the  World. 
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THE  thirty-sixth  and  last  button  on  Miss  Suffrage's  dress,  said  the 
cartoonists,  was  hardest  to  fasten.  But  that  finally  accomplished, 
women  are  planning  the  removal  of  old  tie-strings  on  their  citizen- 
ship. Grace  Abbott,  executive  secretary  of  the  Immigrants'  Com- 
mission of  the  State  of  Illinois,  states  the  case  of  the  woman  married 
to  an  alien.    Page  655. 

A  PEACE-TIME  tale  of  emergent  aid  along  the  Rio  Grande  by 
Margaret  Reeves,  Mountain  Division,  American  Red  Cress.  Page  657. 
THE  present  housing  situation  is  like  the  children's  game  of  Going 
to  Jerusalem.  There  is  always  one  chair  short.  In  New  York  City 
alone  there  is  at  present  a  shortage  of  50,000  homes,  says  Clarence 
S.  Stein,  secretary  of  the  Housing  Committee  of  the  Reconstruction 
Commission  of  New  York  State,  in  discussing  the  situation  faced  by 
the  special  session  of  the  legislature  called  this  month  by  Governor 
Smith.  Page  659.  British  efforts  to  control  the  same  problem  are 
reported  by  Amy  Hewes,  of  the  department  of  economics  and  sociol- 
ogy, Mount  Holyoke  College.     Page  687. 

DR.  DONALD  B.  ARMSTRONG,  executive  officer  of  the  Community 
Health  Demonstration  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  at 
Framingham,  Mass.,  and  Mrs.  Armstrong  are  contributing  a  series 
of  three  concise  articWs  on  the  social  uses  of  medicine  to  the  Survey, 
of  which  here  is  the  second.     Page  663. 

WHAT  did  the  revolution  mean  to  German  social  workers?  Alice 
Salomon,  head  of  the  Berlin  School  for  Social  Work,  finds  an  aim 
by  which  the  social-minded  people  of  Germany  can  cooperate  with 
any  rule  of  justice,  no  matter  what  its  political  cognomen.  Page  664. 
HENRY  DE  MAN,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Belgian  Commission  on 
Industrial  Management,  who  wrote  the  study  of  Belgium's  industrial 
councils  in  the  Survey  for  July  3,  describes  Belgium's  nation-wide 
plan  of  workers'  education — the  fourth  Solvay  institute.  Page  667. 
THE  organization  of  women  as  block  workers  among  their  own 
neighbors — a  new  service  of  democracy — is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing developments  of  the  Social  Unit  experiment.  Mary  L.  Hicks 
and  Roe  S.  Eastman,  of  the  National  Social  Unit  Organization  in 
Cincinnati,  describe  this  new  social  worker.  Page  671. 
INDIA  of  Kim  and  his  beggar-priest  is  passing.  The  Indian  is 
turning  from  the  contemplation  of  the  centuries  to  face  about  on 
his  own  problems.  An  awakening  as  yet  barely  perceptible,  but 
Robert  A.  Woods,  of  South  End  House,  Boston,  predicts  that  within 
fifty  years  the  beginning  of  modern  India  will  be  laid.  Page  675. 
OUR  "  Japanese  question,"  without  politics  or  race  prejudice,  as 
analyzed  by  experts  and  scientists  from  a  variety  of  angles  at  the 
Pacific  conference  at  San  Diego  and  La  Jolla.  Page  680. 
LABOR  DAY  1920  is  marked  not  only  by  the  industrial  struggle  in 
the  coal  fields  [page  <84]  but  by  the  plea  of  the'  churches  for 
cooperative  relations  in  industry  [page  681]  and  the  recognition  by 
industry  of  the  value  of  the  trained  labor  manager  [page  688]. 
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IHE    AMERICAN    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION    is 

•  professional  organization  of  four  thousand 
members.  Following  its  war  work  It  Is  enter- 
ing upon  a  peacetime  program  known  as  the 
"  Books  for  Everybody  "  movement  for  wblcb 
It  Is  making  an  appeal  for  a  two  million  dollar 
fund.  It  Is  rendering  library  service  to  the 
Merchant  Marine,  Coast  Guard  and  Lighthouses 
and  plana  to  promote  libraries  for  the  sixty 
million  people  now  wholly  or  practically  with- 
out llbr«rlea;  to  help  business  concerns  and 
factories  to  establish  libraries  In  their  plants; 
to  promote  the  use  of  good  books  on  American 
lri«alf>   and    tradition* 

TIIE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPI- 
TAL SOCIAL  WORKERS — Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon, 
pres.;  Social  Service  Department,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss 
Ruth  V.  Emerson,  sec'y;  National  Headquarters, 
American  Red  Cross.  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ization to  promote  development  of  social  work 
In  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting 
with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION — El  wood  Street,  Secretary, 
1106  Starke  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.,  furnishes 
Information  and  advises  on  establishment  and 
development  of  community  councils,  councils  of 
social  agencies,  and  financial  and  social  federa- 
tions. Exchanges  material  and  Information 
among  Its  members.  Trains  executives  for 
community    organization. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB  LABOR 
LEGISLATION — John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  111 
B.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  Industrial  safety  and  health;  work- 
men's compensation,  health  Insurance;  one 
day's  rest  In  seven,  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  CHILD  BVOIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  8TODY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— 
Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  exec.  Sec'y;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
Infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nurs- 
ing; Infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  chil- 
dren ol  ^re-school  age  and  school  age. 
AMERICAN  CITS  BCREAC— An  Agency  for 
organising  and  strengthening  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and 
commercial  organizations;  and  for  training 
men  In  the  profession  of  community  leadership. 
Address  our  nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,  New  Tork. 
121  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  Ban  Francisco. 
AMERICAN  BOMB  ECONOMIC8  ASSOCIA- 
TION— Miss  Lenna  F.  Cooper,  Sec'y,  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek.  Mich.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home, 
schools,  institutions  and  community.  Pub- 
lishers Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral   St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
Bec'y;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phlla.  Leaflets  free. 
P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  80c.  a  year.  Membership 
(entitles  to  Review  and  other  publications),  $1. 
THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 106  W.  40th  St.,  New  Tork.  For  the 
conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education.  In- 
formation and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Annual  membership  dues,  $2.08.  Mem- 
berships Include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  TBB  CONTROL 
OF  CANCBR — Frank  J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y; 
It  W.  46th  St.,  New  Tork.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
trosrmejt  and  prevention.  Publications  frea 
•n  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  16 
CANADIAN  CONFERENCE  ON  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE}— President  J.  Howard  Falk ;  General 
Secretary,  F.  N.  Stapleford,  189  Church  Street, 
Toronto.  Next  meeting,  Montreal,  September, 
1921.  Annual  fee  $1.00.  A  yearly  meeting  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  public  welfare.  Com- 
mittees on  Health,  The  Family,  Immigration, 
Housing,  Industrial  Relations,  Recreation. 
CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Tork.  Dr.  L. 
Bmmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean, 
Director.  To  arouse  public  Interest  In  the 
health  of  school  children:  to  encourage  the 
systematic  teaching  of  health  In  the  schools; 
to  develop  new  methods  of  Interesting  children 
In  the  forming  o'  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public 
health  workers  and  health  literature  for  chil- 
dren: to  advise  In  organization  of  local  child 
health    programme 

OOMMCNITY  8ERV1CE  (INCORPORATED)  — 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  Tork.  Organized  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1919,  to  conserve  the  values  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  to  help  people  of  all 
communities  employ  their  leisure  time  to  their 
best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
bams  In  organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the 
program  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will.  If  de- 
sired, serve  In  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity Itself,  through  the  community  commit- 
tee representative  of  community  Interests,  de- 
termines policies  and  assumes  complete  control 
•f  the  Ucal  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  sec'y. 


EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human 
'.nherl  lances,  hereditary  Inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.      Literature    tree. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  II 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y;  106  B.  22nd  St.,  New 
Tork. 

Commission   on   the   Church   and    Social   Serv- 
ice;    Rev.     Worth    M.     Tippy,     exec,     sec'y; 
Rev.     F.     Ernest    Johnson,     research    sec'y; 
Miss   Inez  Cavert,   ass't  research   sec'y. 
Commission      on     International     Justice     and 

Goodwill;    Rov.    Henry   A.    Atkinson,    sec'y. 
Commission    on     Church    and     Country     Life; 
Rev.    Edmund    de    S.    Brunner,    exec,    sec'y; 
Rev.   C.   O.   GUI,  field  sec'y. 
Commission    on    Relations    with    France    and 
Belgium,    uniting    American    religious    agen- 
cies   for    the    relief    and    reconstruction    of 
the    Protestant    forces    of    France    and    Bel- 
glum.      Chairman,    Rev.    Arthur    J.    Brown. 
106   East  22nd  Street.  New  Tork. 
HAMPTON    INSTITUTE— J.    E.    Gregg,    princi- 
pal;   G.    P.    Pbenlx,    vlce-pres. ;    F.    H.    Rogers, 
treas. ;    W.     H.     Scovllle,    sec'y;     Hampton,    Va. 
Trains     Indian    and    Negro    youth.      Neither    a 
State    nor    a    Government    school.      Free    Illus- 
trated   literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  Tork;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn, 
chm.  Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  ad- 
vises, guides.  International  system  of  safe- 
guarding. Conducts  National  Americanization 
program. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DIS- 
ABLED MEN — John  Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101 
East  23rd  St.,  New  Tork.  Maintains  free  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  employment  bureau; 
makes  artificial  limbs  and  appliances;  publishes 
literature  on  W'irk  for  the  handicapped;  gives 
advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  persons  and  cooperates  with  other 
social  agencies  In  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man 
"  back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laldler,  Secretary,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  Intelli- 
gent Interest  In  Socialism  among  college  men 
and  women.  Annual  membership  $3,  $6,  and 
$25;  Includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review." 
Special    rates   for    students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE — Moor- 
Oeld  Stoiey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shlllady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  Tork.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  Information  regarding  race 
problems,  'ynchlngs,  etc.  Membership  90,000 
with  314  branches  Membership,  $1  upward. 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS 
AID  SOCIETIES — Gilbert.  Colgate,  pres.;  Rush 
Taggart,  treas.;  Virgil  V.  Johnson,  sec'y.;  25 
West  43rd  St.,  New  Tork.  Composed  of  social 
agencies  working  to  guide  and  protect  travelers, 
especially  women  and  girls.  Non-sectarian. 
NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  Tork.  To  advance  physi- 
cal, social.  Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  in- 
terests of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town 
and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  edu- 
cation; camps;  rest  rooms,  room  registries, 
boarding  bouses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study; 
secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  ever- 
seas    work. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  1 2d  St.,  New 
Tork,  16  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural Investigations;  legislation:  studies  of 
administration,  education;  delinquency;  health; 
recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes  quar- 
terly, "  The  American  Child."  Photographs, 
slides   and    exhibits 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARB  ASSOCIATION, 
INC. — Chas.  F.  Po wllson,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  Tork.  Originates  and  publishes  ex- 
hibit material  which  visualizes  the  principles 
and  conditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  ctty  or  state-wide 
service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  cam- 
paigns,   etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  MENTAL 
BYGIENE — Dr  Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate  Medi- 
cal Directors  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and 
Dr.  V.  v.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y; 
60  Union  Square,  New  Tork  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders, 
feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  Inebriety,  criminol- 
ogy, war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
Bocial  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies  "  Mental  Hverlene  " :  quar  ;  $2  a  year. 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 
managing  director:  George  D.  Eaton,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y:  130  East  22nd 
St.,  New  Yoi-k.  Objects:  To  furnish  Informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at  cost.      Includes   New   York   State   Committee. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation,  tor  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood   life 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
— Allen  T.  Burns,  pres.,  New  York;  W.  H. 
Parker,  gen.  secy,  316  Plymouth  Court,  Chi- 
cago. General  organization  to  discuss  prin- 
ciples of  humanitarian  effort  and  Increase  effi- 
ciency of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  an- 
nual meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership  $3.  48th 
annual  meeting  Milwaukee,  June  22-29,  1921. 
Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 
Children — J.  Prentice  Murpny,  Philadelphia. 
Delinquents     and     Correction — Mrs.     Martha    P. 

Falconer,    Philadelphia. 
Health — Dr.    Richard    Bolt,    Baltimore. 
Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.  F.  Beasley 

Raleigh. 
The   Family — Frances   Taussig,    New   Tork. 
Industrial      and      Economic      Conditions — Sopb- 

onlsbs  P.   Breckinridge,   Chicago. 
The    Local    Community — Howard    S.    Braucber, 

New    York. 
Mental   Hygiene — Dr.    Thomas   W.    Salmon,    New 

Tork. 
Organization   of   Social   Forces — Otto   W.    Davit. 

Minneapolis. 
Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  In  America 

— Grace  Abbott,  Chicago. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 
— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y.  Address  130  East 
69th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  club;  recreation  and 
educational  work  in  non-sectarian  self-govern- 
ing groups  aiming  toward  complete  self-support. 
Monthly  publication,  "  The  Club  Worker."  $1 
a    year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOB  PUBLIC 
HEALTH— NURSING — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Tork. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique; to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  Infor- 
mation. Official  organ,  ,  the  "  Public  Health 
Nurse,"  subscription  Included  in  membership. 
Dues.  $2.00  and   upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
— Mrs.  Edith  Sbatto  King,  mgr.,  ISO  E.  2ld  St., 
New  Tork.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  work- 
ers organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  personnel  (no  fees)  and  to  work  con- 
structively through  members  for  professional 
standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 
— 381  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles  J.  Hatfield, 
M.  D.,  Managing  Director.  I.. formation  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing 
problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosis 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  Publishers  "  Journal  of  the  Outdoor 
Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  and 
"  Monthly   Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  ser- 
vice among  Negroes,  L.  Holllngsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.;  127 
East  23rd  St.,  New  Tork.  Establishes  cooper- 
ative committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social   workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGTE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  64  W. 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  In  the  work  shop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Offi- 
cial oriran  "  Life  and  Labor." 
PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1 
Madison  Ave.,  N.  T.  C.  Playground,  neighbor- 
hood and  community  center  activities  and  ad- 
ministration. Special  attention  given  to  munici- 
pal recreation  problems. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 
BUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Educa- 
tion. Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Li- 
brary, Southern  Highland  Division.  "  The  pub- 
lications of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  In  practical  and  Inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  Its  work. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request." 
SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S  Cbllds.  sec'y;  10  West 
9tb  St..  New  York.  Clearing  bouse  for  Informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  city  manager  plan,  county 
gov't.     Pamphlets  free. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE! — An  Institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  In 
race  adjustment  In  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South: 
furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton.  prln. ;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
A.   L.   Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
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TRAIN  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

UNDER  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  A 
VITAL  DAY-TO-DAY  CONTACT 
WITH  THE  PROBLEMS  OF 
THEIR  SPECIALTY  IN  SOCIAL 
WORK  OR  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
NURSING. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

UNDER  A  STAFF  OF  THIRTY  SPECIAL- 
ISTS OF  WIDE  REPUTATION  OFFERS 
TRAINING  IN 

Family  Work 

Child  Welfare 

Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance 

Social  Work  in  Hospitals 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Community  Work 

Social  Investigation 

Public  Health  Nursing 

Civic  Research 

Employment  Management 


Send  for  catalogue 


Frank    D.   Watson,   Director 
1302   Pine   St.,   Philadelphia 


"Work-a-day  Economics 
For  Women" 

Women,  as  they  enter  upon  the  new  duties  imposed 
by  their  citizenship,  find  themselves  hard  up  against 
the  question — What  is  our  economic  system  ?  They 
haven't  the  time  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of 
this  system  but — they  want  to  be  informed ! 

THE  ASSOCIATION  MONTHLY  has  arranged 
for  a  series  of  short  articles  by  Winifred  L.  Chap- 
pell  on  "  Work-A-Day  Economics  for  Women  Citi- 
zens "  to  begin  with  the  September  issue  and  run 
through  the  entire  year.  These  articles  will  be  con- 
temporary in  character  and  illustrated  by  current 
events. 

Subscriptions  to  THE  ASSOCIATION  MONTH- 
LY to  begin  with  the  September  number  should  be 
entered  at  once.  Clip  the  attached  coupon  and  mail 
it  today! 


THE  ASSOCIATION  MONTHLY 

600  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Plense  enter  my  subscription  to  THE  ASSOCIATION 
MONTHLY  for  one  year,  beginning  with  the  September  issue. 
You  will  find  ?1.50  enclosed. 

NAME    

STREET    

CITY    

STATE    


COURSE  IN 
PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 

FOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
Enrollment  Limited 

Classroom  Work  Coordinated  with  Part- 
time,  Paid  Employment  in  Cooperating 
Industrial,  Mercantile  or  Governmental 
Establishments 

TRAINING  IN 

Employment  Administration 

Industrial  Hygiene 

Employment  Psychology 

Methods  of  Labor  Analysis 

Industrial  Management  and  Control 

Presented  by  a  Teaching  and  Lecture  Staff 

of    Twenty-five    Specialists    in    Personnel 

Management 

Course  Begins  October  4,  1920 

Ends  May  27,  1921 

CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

BUREAU  OF 
PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 

Henry  C.  Metcalf,  Director 
17  West  47th  Street  New  York  City 


Research  Workers 
Film  Your  Findings 


- 

Visualize 
Y~nur  Data 

Hips 

on  the 
Screen. 

Studies, 

Charts, 

Surveys, 

Reports 

Filmed. 

| 

Place 

Your 

Facts 

Before 

the 

World 

in  the 

Most 

Modern 

Form. 


The  Labor  Film  Service  has  been  organ- 
ized for  the  supreme  purpose  of  helping 
human  progress  through  the  effective  util- 
ization of  the  motion  picture. 

THE  LABOR  FILM  SERVICE 
IS    AT    YOUR    SERVICE 

The  Labor  Film  Service,  Inc. 

31  Union  Square,    New  York  City 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPT. 
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Social  Justice  Program 

Adopted  hy 

The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 

AT    ROCHESTER,     NEW    YORK,     JULY,     NINETEEN     TWENTY 
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^^^^^^^P^  EACHERS  and  Sages  in  Jewish  ranks  have  stressed  in  every  age  the  need  of  applying  the 

gpllS  religious  principles  of  Judaism  to  the  problems  of  life.     Therefore  a  statement  by  the 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  setting  forth  its  views  on  the  perplexing  social 

problems  of  our  times  is  in  complete  accord  with  historic  tradition,  for,  long  ago,  the 

great  prophets  of  Israel  gave  voice  to  those  ideals  of  Social  Righteousness  which  today 

are  recognized  as  the  goal  toward  which  humanity  should  strive. 


1 .  The  Conference  holds  that  the  question  of  indus- 
trial peace  and  progress,  which  overshadows  all  other 
domestic  problems,  ought  to  receive  immediate  atten- 
tion and  can  be  solved  only  on  the  basis  of  justice  to 
all,  and  in  the  light  of  the  welfare  of  the  State. 

Therefore,  the  Conference  recognizes  the  right  of 
Labor  to  organize  and  to  bargain  collectively  through 
representatives  of  its  own  choosing  as  an  instrument  by 
which  to  secure  its  rights  at  the  hands  of  employers. 
It  further  recognizes  the  right  of  labor  to  share  more 
equitably  in  determining  the  conditions  of  labor  as 
well  as  in  the  reward. 

At  the  same  time  the  Conference  declares  it  to  be 
the  obligation  of  Labor  to  perform  faithfully  and  ener- 
getically the  work  for  which  it  is  justly  paid,  and  that, 
as  hours  are  reduced  and  wages  increased  in  keeping 
with  the  modern  standards  of  life  and  happiness.  Labor 
should  not  relax  but  intensify  its  efforts  both  as  a 
return  to  the  employer  and  out  of  regard  for  the  public 
welfare.  The  Conference  condemns  all  slacking  and 
sabotage,  and  denounces  as  subversive  of  the  safety  of 
Society  and  of  the  well  being  of  the  Republic  the  use 
of  violence  in  industrial  disputes.  It  calls  upon  Labor 
as  well  as  upon  Capital  to  exhaust  all  the  resources  of 
peaceable  settlement  before  resorting  to  the  strike  or 
the  lockout.  It  maintains  the  welfare  of  the  Public 
to  be  supreme  above  the  interests  of  any  class  or  classes. 

2.  The  inequalities  of  living  and  earning  conditions, 
intolerable  even  before  the  war  and  rendered  still  more 
flagrant  as  a  result  of  the  world  upheaval,  demand 
immediate  adjustment.  The  Conference  commends 
heartily  the  exercise  of  initiative  and  the  reward  of  appli- 
cation and  talent  on  the  part  of  Capital,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  emphatically  denounces  the  widespread 
exploitation  of  the  people  in  the  matter  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  The  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  calls  upon  the  constituted  authorities  to 
restrain  and  discipline  all  profiteers  and  manipulators 
who  make  the  lot  of  the  people  hard  and  bitter  with 
want  and  privation.  It  strongly  disapproves  of  the 
substitution  of  secret  agreements  in  place  of  open  com- 
petition as  a  result  of  which  prices  are  raised  artificially 
and  unnecessarily.  It  condemns  officials,  both  in  high 
and  in  low  places,  for  failure  to  enforce  the  laws  de- 
signed to  curb  extortion;  more  so,  it  denounces  such 
officials  and  semi-official  agencies  as  deceive  the  public 
with  pretended  activity  against  malefactors.  It  like- 
wise condemns  those  labor  groups  which  take  advan- 
tage of  abnormal  conditions  to  diminish  their  output 
deliberately  thereby  seriously  affecting  public  welfare. 

3.  The  Conference  calls  upon  all  citizens  to  honor  and 
to  cherish  the  historic  ideals  and  institutions  which 
have  guided  the  builders  of  America  since  its  founda- 
tion and  which  have  rendered  it  distinguished  among 
nations.  It  admonishes  all  to  reverence  and  to  obey 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the  bulwark 
of  liberty,  security  and  happiness,  and  to  respect  all 
the  statutes  and  ordinances  of  Federal,  State  and 
Municipal  Governments.  It  condemns  any  and  all 
violations  of  Law  and  any  and  all  defiance  of  con- 
stituted authority,  and  declares  its  solemn  faith  in  the 
adequacy  of  the  legal  and  peaceable  processes  by  which 


changes  may  be  made  and  which  are  provided  by  the 
Constitution.  At  the  same  time  the  Conference  asserts 
the  right  of  all  citizens  to  strive  for  changes  in  the  Law 
and  to  protest  against  abuses  of  power  and  the  denial 
of  Constitutional  rights.  It  declares  its  abhorrence 
of  all  interference,  whether  by  private  citizens  or  by 
officials,  with  the  exercise  of  freedom  of  speech,  oral  or 
written,  and  of  freedom  of  assemblage,  both  of  which 
are  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  And  it  further 
condemns  the  use  of  private  police  under  the  guise  of 
and  in  the  capacity  of  public  administrators  of  the 
Law  as  tyrannical  and  conducive  to  injustice  and 
violence. 

4.  The  Conference  urges  the  Nation  to  keep  the 
gates  of  our  beloved  Republic  open,  under  reasonable 
restrictions,  to  the  oppressed  and  distressed  of  all 
mankind  and  in  conformity  with  its  historic  role  as  a 
haven  of  refuge  for  all  men  and  women  who  pledge 
allegiance  to  its  Laws.  It  favors  systematic  and  com- 
prehensive measures  for  the  distribution  of  immigrants 
and  for  their  speedy  assimilation  to  American  ideals  and 
modes  of  life.  It  demands  of  immigrants  a  full  meas- 
ure of  work  and  loyalty  to  its  institutions  as  a  proper 
return  for  the  opportunities,  protection  and  liberty 
they  enjoy  here.  It  advocates  the  deportation  by 
proper  judicial  procedure  of  aliens,  who  advocate  or 
use  violence  in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment, but  without  severing  them  from  their  domestic 
ties,  and  only  after  public  trial  and  conviction  by 
Courts  of  Law. 

5.  The  Conference  declares  its  abhorrence  of  lynch- 
ing and  denounces  all  who  share  in  or  abet  this  brutal 
practice.  It  advocates  the  enactment  of  Legislation 
which  shall  make  lynching  a  Federal  offense. 

6.  The  Conference  urges  as  axiomatic  the  following 
industrial  norms,  which  have  been  stressed  in  previous 
declarations  of  this  Conference,  viz.,  the  legal  enact- 
ment of  an  eight  hour  day  as  a  maximum  for  all  Indus- 
trial workers;  a  compulsory  one-day-of -rest-in -seven  for 
all  workers  to  whom  shall  be  assured  the  right  of  ob- 
serving their  Sabbath  in  accordance  with  their  religious 
convictions;  the  regulation  of  industrial  conditions  to 
secure  for  all  workers,  a  safe  and  sanitary  working 
environment  with  particular  attention  to  the  special 
needs  of  women;  the  abolition  of  child  labor  and  the 
raising  of  the  standards  of  age  wherever  the  legal  age 
limit  is  lower  than  is  consistent  with  moral  and  physical 
health;  adequate  workingmen's  compensation  for  in- 
dustrial accidents  and  occupational  diseases  and  pro- 
vision for  the  contingencies  of  unemployment  and  old 
age. 

The  Conference  is  all  the  more  intent  on  the  dissemi- 
nation and  adoption  of  the  principles  advocated  in  this 
Declaration  because  they  are  founded  on  the  eternal 
truths  announced  by  the  Teachers  and  Rabbis  in  Israel. 

The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  sol- 
emnly calls  upon  the  Jewish  citizens  of  the  Republic 
and  especially  upon  the  Jewish  leaders  of  industry,  to 
take  the  initiative  in  the  creation  and  the  promotion 
of  a  spirit  of  fellowship  and  justice  in  the  industrial 
relations  of  our  country  and  thus  give  practical  effect 
in  these  critical  times  to  the  teachings  of  our  religion. 
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COPIES    OF    THIS    PROGRAM  MAY    BE    SECURED    BY    WRITING    TO    RABBI    HORACE    J. 

WOLF,     CHAIRMAN     SOCIAL  JUSTICE      COMMISSION,     C.    C.    A.    R.,      ROCHESTER,     N.    Y. 
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After  Suffrage— Citizenship 


By  Grace  Abbott 


MILITARY  service,  passports  for  travel,  alien  taxa- 
tion, enemy  alien  regulations,  and  the  new  nation- 
alism, which  came  with  the  war,  have  brought 
to  the  individual  a  new  consciousness  of  his  own 
citizenship  status,  of  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  which 
it  entails,  and  a  new  interest  in  the  citizenship  status  of  those 
around  him.  The  fact  that  women  have  now  been  given  full 
political  rights  has  also  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
present  method  of  naturalizing  married  women  is  properly 
safeguarded.  At  the  first  annual  congress  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  a  resolution  was  adopted  urging  independent 
citizenship  for  married  women,  and  following  the  leadership 
of  the  League,  both  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic  party 
platform  contains  a  plank  substantially  the  same  as  the  one 
recommended  by  the  League.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  subject  will  receive  consideration  by  the  next 
Congress. 

While  the  adoption  of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  has' 
brought  many  subjects  with  reference  to  women  and  children 
within  the  range  of  vision  of  practical  politicians,  women  al- 
though voteless  have  long  been  citizens.  Even  so,  in  most 
states  one  must  be  a  citizen  to  be  able  to  vote.  In  normal 
times  the  alien  enjoys  most  of  the  privileges  of  the  citizen, 
so  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  naturalization  means  anything 
more  than  giving  the  foreign-born  the  right  to  vote.  But  there 
are  other  benefits.  The  states  from  time  to  time  discriminate 
against  aliens;  their  ownership  of  land  has  been  limited;  they 
have  been  denied  compensation  for  injuries  sustained  in  indus- 
trial accidents;  are  excluded  from  certain  businesses  or  pro- 
fessions, are  not  made  eligible  for  mothers'  pensions,  etc.  The 
history  of  the  changes  in  the  citizenship  status  of  married 
women  reflects  such  discriminations. 

Under  the  English  common  law,  marriage  had  no  effect 
on  the  nationality  of  a  woman  either  to  make  an  alien  woman 
English,  or  an  English  woman  alien.  This  seems  at  first  to 
be  a  recognition  of  the  independent  existence  of  a  married 
woman  not  at  all  in  accord  with  the  common  law  theory  of 
marriage.  Then  one  discovers  that  in  application  it  served 
to  deny  to  the  io\  -gn-born  wife  dower  right  in  her  husband's 
property.  The  Britisn  alien  act  of  1844  did  away  with  this 
injustice  and  established  the  present  rule  for  Great  Britain. 
The  history  of  the  citizenship  status  of  the  married  wom- 


an in  the  United  States  is  not  unlike  that  of  England. 
An  item  appearing  in  the  Niles  Register,  March  30,  1844, 
has  the  following  heading:  "  Alien  Females — An  Alien  Wife 
Should  Be  Naturalized,"  and  continues,  "  It  was  decided  by 
Judge  Kent,  in  the  New  York  Circuit  Court  on  Saturday, 
that  a  wife,  born  abroad,  and  not  naturalized  could  not  inherit 
property  devised  to  her  by  a  husband." 

In  1855  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress  providing  that  any 
woman  who  was  or  might  therefore  be  married  to  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  might  herself  be  lawfully  naturalized 
should  be  deemed  a  citizen.  ("  Might  herself  be  lawfully 
naturalized  "  has  in  practice  been  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  wife  is  not  excluded  from  naturalization  by  reason  of  her 
race  and  not  that  she  has  met  the  requirements  of  the  natural- 
ization law  with  reference  to  residence,  education,  etc.)  The 
act  of  March  2,  1907,  provides  that  any  American  woman 
who  marries  a  foreigner  shall  take  the  nationality  of  her 
husband.  At  the  termination  of  the  marital  relation  she  may 
resume  her  American  citizenship,  if  abroad,  by  registering 
within  one  year  as  an  American  citizen  with  a  consul  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  returning  to  reside  in  the  United  States, 
or,  if  residing  in  the  United  States  at  the  termination  of  the 
marital  relation  by  continuing  to  reside  therein;  any  foreign 
woman  who  acquires  American  citizenship  by  marriage  to  an 
American  shall  be  assumed  to  retain  the  same  after  the  termin- 
ation of  such  marital  relation. 

HP  HERE  are  objections  that  occur  at  once  to  having  the 
citizenship  of  the  husband  determine  the  citizenship 
of  the  wife.  The  principle  that  a  husband  can  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance  for  his  wife  and  demonstrate  her 
worthiness  for  citizenship  by  an  examination  he  passes 
is  based  on  an  outgrown  theory  of  the  husband's  respon- 
sibility for  the  wife.  An  American  woman  who  mar- 
ries an  alien  may,  and  in  fact  often  does,  desire  to  re- 
tain her  American  citizenship,  particularly  if  she  con- 
tinues to  reside  in  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand 
an  alien  woman  marrying  an  American  may  likewise  prefer 
to  keep  her  own  citizenship  instead  of  being  compelled  to 
take  that  of  her  husband.  An  alien  married  woman  residing 
in  the  United  States  cannot  become  a  citizen  however  much 
she  desires  so  to  do  except  on  her  husband's  initiative.     It 
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therefore  sometimes  happens  that  an  immigrant  woman  is, 
through  her  husband's  unwillingness  to  become  an  American 
cititzen,  denied  all  right  to  participate  in  the  political  life  of 
the  country  in  which  she  resides;  her  property  rights  may 
be  limited  and  privileges  which  are  given  only  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  may  be  denied  her.  A  woman  came  to  the 
Illinois  State  Immigrants'  Commission  recently  who  desired 
to  become  a  citizen.  Her  husband  had  deserted  her  and  their 
children ;  he  had  refused  to  take  out  his  papers  while  they 
lived  together.  She  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  under  our 
laws  she  was  unable  to  become  a  citizen  and  make  her  children 
citizens  without  first  doing  violence  to  her  religious  scruples 
and  incurring  the  expense  of  a  divorce. 

In  general,  however,  the  wife  desires  the  same  citizenship 
as  ber  husband  for  substantially  the  same  reasons,  so  that  the 
cases  referred  to  above  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

A  law  providing  that  an  American  woman  who  marries  an 
alien  or  an  alien  woman  who  marries  an  American  may,  if 
she  desires,  retain  her  own  citizenship  instead  of  taking  that 
of  her  husband  by  registering  such  desire  with  the  appropriate 
authority,  would  meet  one  objection.  The  wife  who  desired 
to  become  a  citizen  could  be  required  to  appear  with  her  hus- 
band and  herself  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Permission  for 
the  wife  to  initiate  naturalization  proceedings  for  herself  and 
her  children  would  raise  few  objections.  But  with  these 
changes  in  the  present  law  a  married  woman  could  still  be- 
come a  citizen  before  she  had  resided  in  the  country  five  years, 
without  knowing  English  or  without  having  established  in 
court  her  familiarity  with  and  attachment  to  "  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  The  real  question 
is,  then,  whether  the  wife  should  be  required  to  pass  the  same 
test  for  naturalization  as  her  husband.  Theoretically  no 
reason  can  be  urged  why  she  should  not,  but  practically  there 
are  temporary  objections. 

WITH  some  exceptions,  the  women  affected  by  naturali- 
zation laws  are  the  wives  of  immigrant  workers.  Their 
special  problems  should  therefore  be  considered  before  a  de- 
cision is  reached.  We  ought  to  determine  whether,  if  legal  in- 
dependence in  naturalization  is  given  to  married  women,  it 
will  be  either  probable  or  possible  that  their  husbands  will 
prevent  their  naturalization  in  a  very  much  larger  number  of 
cases  than  now  when  the  alien  wife  can  become  a  citizen  only 
if  her  husband  does. 

The  present  educational  tests  for  naturalization  are  in  no 
sense  a  measure  of  the  training  and  intelligence  which  we 
consider  desirable  for  American  citizens.  These  have  been 
wisely  made  to  correspond  with  what  is  reasonably  possible  of 
attainment  with  the  opportunities  that  are  or  have  been  avail- 
able to  the  men  who  desire  to  become  citizens.  As  their  oppor- 
tunities increase  it  should  be  possible  by  law  and  administra- 
tion to  raise  the  standard.  Before  we  decide  that  married 
women  must  this  year  or  next  pass  the  same  educational  tests 
as  their  husbands  in  order  to  become  citizens,  we  should  con- 
sider the  greater  difficulty  the  women  will  have  in  meeting 
that  standard. 

The  husband  usually  comes  in  contact  with  English-speak- 
ing people  in  connection  with  his  work,  and  the  definiteness 
of  his  hours  of  work  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  arrange  to 
attend  English  classes  when  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  do  so. 

In  addition  to  family  duties,  the  social  prejudices  against 
the  education  and  independence  of  women  in  many  of  the 
peasant  groups  from  which  the  immigrants  come  must  be 
reckoned  with.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  cost  of 
naturalization  is  no  small  item  for  many  immigrants  who  de- 


sire to  become  citizens.  Payment  by  the  applicant  for  loss  of 
time  by  his  witnesses  often  adds  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars 
to  the  cost  of  naturalization.  It  is  especially  important  that 
naturalization  should  not  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  smaller 
wage-earners  and  their  families.  To  require  that  an  entirely 
separate  declaration  and  petition  be  filed  by  the  husband  and 
the  wife  will  place  naturalization  in  the  luxury  class  for  many 
wives. 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  if  an  identical  process  is  required 
for  the  naturalization  of  the  wife  a  very  large  per  cent  of 
the  immigrant  mothers  whose  husbands  become  citizens  will 
remain  aliens.  On  first  thought  the  reply  may  be  that  this 
after  all  constitutes  an  easy  solution  of  the  difficulty.  In 
those  states  in  which  citizenship  is  a  prerequisite  for  voting, 
an  ignorant  and  indifferent  vote  would  be  eliminated  until 
these  women  cared  sufficiently  about  it  to  move  in  their  own 
behalf.  But  it  is  not  so  simply  settled.  In  addition  to  the 
effect  the  immigrant  woman's  remaining  alien  will  have  on 
her  position  in  the  family,  the  respect  she  will  receive  at  the 
hands  of  her  children,  her  property  rights,  her  status  in  the 
event  of  war,  there  is  the  question  as  to  whether  her  elimina- 
tion from  the  problem  will  not  mean  that  little  effort  will 
be  made  to  give  her  adequate  opportunity  to  prepare  for  citi- 
zenship. It  is  only  since  her  voting  seemed  imminent  that  a 
real  effort  has  been  made  to  organize  classes  at  times  and 
places  convenient  for  her. 

The  great  danger  in  excluding  the  ignorant  voter  from  par- 
ticipation in  political  life  is  that  it  gives  an  altogether  false 
sense  of  security.  As  long  as  he  votes,  a  very  much  stronger 
argument  can  be  made  for  his  education,  since  ignorance,  al- 
ways dangerous  to  society  as  well  as  to  the  individual,  is 
more  generally  so  recognized  in  the  voters. 

Ignorance  in  a  class  or  group  of  people  is  itself  an  evidence 
that  the  members  of  that  class  or  group  have  already  suffered 
from  a  denial  of  opportunity  which  has  been  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course  for  more  fortunate  groups.  History  shows 
that  the  educated  can  not  be  trusted  to  consider  unselfishly 
the  needs  of  the  ignorant;  that  on  the  contrary,  ignorance  has 
been  made  a  means  of  further  oppression  so  that  the  more 
ignorant  and  neglected  the  group  the  more  important  it  be- 
comes that  such  a  group  have  in  its  own  hands  such  power 
as  the  ballot  gives. 

The  immigrants  to  the  United  States  have  in  the  past  been 
largely  representative  of  groups  which  have  suffered  from  poli- 
tical, social  or  economic  discrimination.  A  national  culture 
which  they  have  not  been  permitted  to  share  has  been  built 
upon  their  labor.  The  burden  of  maintaining  it  has  often 
fallen  more  heavily  upon  the  women  of  these  communities 
than  upon  the  men.  They  are  to  that  extent  immediately 
but  not  potentially  less  desirable  citizens  than  their  husbands. 
For  their  children's  sake  it  is  particularly  important  that  the 
immigrant  mothers  should  not  be  permitted  to  form  such  a 
class  in  the  United  States. 

Conditions  are  of  course  changing.  It  is  true  that  some 
new  opportunities  for  the  oppression  of  minorities  have  come 
since  the  war,  and  that  there  is  a  discouraging  eagerness  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  recently  emancipated  to  try  their  hand 
at  controlling  the  lives  of  others.  Nevertheless,  progress  is 
being  made.  Women  are  everywhere  being  admitted  to  oppor- 
tunities which  were  formerly  denied  them  on  account  of  sex. 
Education,  woefully  retarded  by  the  war,  must  become  more 
general.  The  difficulties  which  come  with  independent 
naturalization  of  married  women  that  have  been  suggested  are 
therefore  temporary. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  must  remember  that  although 
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we  establish  theoretical  equality  with  reference  to  citizenship, 
actual  equality  will  come  only  as  one  by  one  all  the  disad- 
vantages from  which  women  and  particularly  immigrant 
women  have  suffered  are  removed. 

The  old  standards  will  be  reflected  in  interpretation  of  both 
existing  and  new  laws  and  it  will  be  many  years  before  sex 
will  not  be  a  political  as  it  is  an  industrial  hardship  and  a 
professional  handicap.  If  there  are  any  American  women  who 
have  at  no  time  felt  such  a  handicap  they  should  be  the  first 
to  consider  the  disadvantages  under  which  many  women  labor. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  inequality  which  comes  not 
from  law  but  from  social  tradition  occurred  recently  when 


a  widow  who  had  an  illegitimate  child  applied  for  naturaliza- 
tion. There  was  abundant  evidence  that  she  had  been  living 
an  exemplary  life  since  the  birth  of  the  child.  The  court  of 
naturalization  and  the  naturalization  examiner  agreed  that  she 
was  not  of  good  moral  character  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law  and  her  petition  was  denied.  Would  that  or  any  other 
judge  enforce  a  similar  standard  for  men? 

THE  first  steps  to  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  naturali- 
zation of  married  women  would  therefore  seem  to  be  to 
give  them  an  independent  choice  of  citizenship  and  the  right 
to  initiate  naturalization  proceedings,  and  larger  opportuni- 
ties for  learning  English  and  preparing  for  citizenship. 


In  the  Wake  of  the  Flood 

^The  Story  of  Red  Cross  Workers  in  New  Mexico 

By  Margaret  Reeves 

concerning  the  sixteen-year-old  girl  who  lay  ill  in  bed.  The 
mother  showed  us  the  girl's  right  leg  which  was  burned  from 
hip  to  ankle,  with  not  an  inch  of  skin  left  anywhere.  Four 
days  before  our  visit,  this  sixteen-year-old  girl  had  set  fire  to 
herself  because  her  parents  refused  her  permission  to  marry 
her  lover — a  lad  of  fifteen.  The  mother  proudly. told  us  in 
Spanish  that  her  daughter  had  been  treated  with  "  American 
medicine  " — meaning  that  herbs  had  not  been  relied  upon.  The 
small  brother  had  plowed  his  way  to  town  through  torrents 
of  water  after  a  few  simple  remedies,  but  no  doctor  had  seen 
the  patient.  This  was  partly  because  there  was  no  money  to 
pay  the  fee,  and  partly  because  of  the  Mexican  fear  of  an  ill 
omen  should  a  physician  enter  their  home. 

These  Spanish-speaking  natives  in  New  Mexico  are  very 
loth  to  ask  assistance.  Of  the  one  hundred  families  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  San  Marcial,  which  we  listed  as  in  need 
of  some  relief  measures  in  helping  them  back  to  self-support, 
only  three  had  requested  any  assistance.  They  are  almost 
stoical  in  the  amount  they  suffer  without  complaint.  Most 
of  these  natives  are  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  English,  yet 
they  and  their  parents  before  them  have  spent  their  lives  on 
these  same  little  plots  of  from  five  to  ten  acres.  Some  of  the 
women  have  never  been  to  any  of  the  near-by  villages,  and 
from  timidity  and  fear  run  into  the  house  when  a  stranger 
approaches.  These  people  are  commonly  spoken  of  as 
"  Mexicans,"  though  they  were  born  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  They  are  of  a  very  different  type  and  should  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  recent  emigrants  from  old  Mexico. 

The  story  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley  resembles  the  old  tales 
of  the  yearly  over-flow  of  the  Nile.  When  the  snows  melt  on 
the  mountains  of  Colorado,  the  Rio  Grande  gradually  rises. 
Much  rich  silt  is  deposited  on  the  little  farms,  but  for  the  time 
being  all  is  lost  in  the  flood  waters.  Each  year  some  damage 
is  done,  but  until  June  of  this  year,  the  flood  area  had  always 
been  small.  Those  who  suffered  were  assisted  as  a  matter 
of  course  by  their  neighbors  and  kins-folk. 

The  Mexicans  are  noted  for  their  big  hearts.  It  is  very 
common  to  find  in  a  workman's  home,  in  addition  to  his  own 
family  of  eight  or  ten  children,  several  orphans  who  may  have 
no  claim  on  him  but  whom  he  cares  for  as  if  they  were  his 
own.  When  any  trouble  comes,  these  natives  instantly  seek 
to  help  each  other.  We  learned  of  one  blind  Mexican  farmer 
whose  crops  the  neighbors  put  in  each  year.     No  matter  how 


THE  BiKE.THAT  SAVED  SAN    MARCIAL 

WE  were  sore  and  weary  from  a  long  ride  through 
the  flooded  farming  districts  in  Socorro  county, 
New  Mexico,  where  the  water  was  up  to  the 
buckboard  of  our  springless  buggy.  We  had  left 
far  behind  the  little  town  of  San  Marcial,  which  in  June  suf- 
fered from  the  worst  flood  in  the  history  of  the  almost  yearly 
overflow  of  the  Rio  Grande  river.  In  fact,  this  is  said  to  be 
the  most  disastrous  flood  that  Colorado  or  New  Mexico  has 
known  in  forty  years. 

Unexpectedly  we  came  upon  an  adobe  farmhouse  which  had 
been  saved  from  the  flood  waters  by  its  unusually  favorable 
location.  Here  we  found  four  Mexican  families  crowded  into 
a  small  two-room  adobe,  the  guests  having  lost  everything  in 
the  world  they  owned.  According  to  Mexican  custom,  we 
were  immediately  ushered  in  to  see  the  sick  member  of  the 
household.  Thinking  of  the  dangers  from  any  epidemic  in  this 
stricken  region,  we  immediately  began  to  question  the  mother 
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much  their  own  land  needs  attention,  they  are  always  ready 
to  help  out  their  blind  neighbor.  We  were  told  by  farmers, 
who  had  lost  everything  and  who  would  not  ask  assistance 
for  themselves,  that  if  in  any  way  seeds  for  a  late  summer  crop 
could  be  procured  for  this  unfortunate  man,  they  would  see 
that  they  were  planted. 

These  people  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley  are  so  accustomed  to 
floods  that  even  when  the  big  flood  came  this  summer,  there 
was  no  excitement.  This  time,  however,  they  were  not  able 
materially  to  help  each  other,  since  all  suffered  and  lost  to- 
gether in  the  LaMesa  and  ValVerde  districts.  One  hundred 
farms,  which  meant  the  livelihood  of  one  hundred  families, 
were  wiped  out.  Entire  crops  of  chili,  beans,  alfalfa  and  corn, 
which  were  unusually  promising  this  season,  were  washed 
away.  Many  houses  were  destroyed,  especially  adobes — which 
melted  like  sugar.  Besides  the  destruction  in  the  farming  dis- 
tricts, there  was  considerable  loss  of  property  in  several  towns. 
Some  of  the  Americans  fled  to  the  mountains,  but  the  majority 
of  the  Mexicans  stuck  to  their  little  farms  until  their  adobes 
went  down.  Many  of  these  natives  seem  to  be  fatalists.  They 
appear  to  feel  that  whatever  is  due  to  come,  will  come;  why 
become  excited?  This  applied  to  their  loss  of  crops  and  places 
of  abode ;  also  to  the  menacing  unsanitary  conditions  which 
are  present  everywhere  in  this  flooded  region. 

In  one  interior  Mexican  settlement  of  several  hundred 
people,  we  could  find  only  one  person — the  padre — who  could 
understand  or  speak  a  word  of  English.  Everywhere  one 
heard  Spanish,  and  fairly  pure  Spanish,  spoken.  This  village 
had  formerly  been  an  Indian  pueblo  and  the  old  historic  dwell- 
ings are  still  in  use.  When  the  Spanish  captured  this  settle- 
ment from  the  Indians,  several  squaws  were  kept  captive  and 
became  the  wives  of  these  Spanish-speaking  people. 

The  homes  are  free  from  dirt  and  dust,  but  these  people 
have  no  conception  of  modern  principles  of  sanitation.  The 
source  of  supply  of  drinking  water  for  this  community  is  an 
open  irrigation  ditch  in  the  center  of  town  with  practically 
no  current.  Horses  and  cattle  drink  out  of  this  ditch,  and  I 
saw  a  number  of  natives  squirting  tobacco  into  the  water. 
Of  course  the  barn-yards  drain  into  this  ditch.  A  specimen 
of  the  water  was  secured  for  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical examination.  I  found  that  three  families  in 
which  there  were  cases  of  typhoid  fever  secured  their 
drinking  water  from  this  ditch,  and  had  done  so  prior 
to  the  breaking  out  of  these  typhoid  cases. 

Practically  every  serious  social  problem  seems  to 
be  present  to  some  degree  in  Socorro  county,  New 
Mexico,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  one 
county  is  larger  than  the  whole  state  of  Indiana.  The 
American  Red  Cross,  acting 
through    a    special    local    disaster 


relief  committee,  is  meeting  emergent  needs  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  providing  the  farmers  with  seeds  to  replant  their 
fields.  This  is  being  supervised  by  a  trained  family  wel- 
fare worker  sent  by  the  Red  Cross,  with  headquarters 
in  San  Marcial.  In  some  instances  the  Red  Cross  is 
assisting  in  rebuilding  homes.  To  date  the  organization 
has  appropriated  ten  thousand  dollars  for  relief  in  Socorro 
county.  Maurice  Willows,  acting  manager  of  the  Mountain 
Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  held  a  conference  with 
Governor  Larrazola  in  Santa  Fe  early  in  the  relief  period. 
The  state  engineer,  the  state  commissioner  of  health  and  the 
state  sanitary  engineer  made  trips  of  inspection  to  the  flooded 
region.  The  work  of  draining  is  now  in  process  and  various 
sanitary  measures  are  being  pushed.  The  State  Agricultural 
College  has  assisted  with  expert  advice  regarding  the  replanting 
of  the  fields. 

The  whole  question  of  preventing  recurrences  of  such  floods 
is  receiving  consideration. 

In  assisting  these  flood  victims  in  every  way  possible  to 
become  once  more  self-supporting,  the  American  Red  Cross 
is  simply  adding  another  chapter  in  its  long  history  of  disaster 
relief.  It  is  keeping  faith  with  the  American  people  who  have 
come  to  look  upon  it  as  the  first  source  of  help  in  such  periods 
of  distress.  This  unbounded  faith  in  the  Red  Cross  was  found 
among  the  Spanish-speaking  residents  of  interior  New 
Mexico. 

One  day  during  our  survey  of  conditions  among 
these  Mexican  farmers,  we  came  upon  an  old  man  of  seventy 
or  more  who  was  attempting  to  plow  his  muddy  fields.  We 
stopped  to  ask  him  about  his  family  and  his  plans  for  the 
future.  He  said  he  had  lost  everything  in  the  flood,  but  he 
would  be  all  right  if  he  could  only  get  some  seeds  for  his 
ground  and  a  little  help  until  his  crop  came  in.  He  had  always 
been  a  contributor  to  the  Red  Cross,  he  said,  and  he  was  now 
a  member.  We  would  not  fail  him  at  this  time.  He  hoped 
in  the  future  to  repay  us  in  order  that  we  might  help  other 
unfortunate  communities  in  times  of  disaster.  Surely  with 
such  a  spirit  among  its  membership,  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  a  big  obligation  in  its  disaster  relief  work. 


RED     CROSS     RELIEF     WORKERS     AT 
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The  Housing  Crisis  in  New  York 


By  Clarence  S.  Stein 


IN  New  York  city  this  summer  the  housing  situation  is 
calm.  It  is  the  calmness  that  comes  before  the  storm. 
A  sufficiently  large  part  of  the  population  has  moved  to 
the  country  to  give  momentary  relief.  The  poor  are  more 
congested  than  ever — but  the  poor  of  New  York  have  so  long 
been  accustomed  to  inhuman,  un-American  standards  of  living 
that  they  are  slow  to  complain  of  a  little  additional  suffering. 

The  more  pampered  members  of  the  community  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  result  of  the  cessation  of  home  building.  For 
two  years  they  have  been  forced  gradually  down  into  smaller 
and  less  satisfactory  quarters,  into  older,  darker,  less  airy 
apartments.  In  turn  they  have  driven  those  less  fortunate 
than  themselves,  by  the  pressure  of  rising  rents  and  insuffi- 
cient homes,  to  a  still  lower  standard  of  living.  This  down- 
ward pressure  from  above  has  already  forced  masses  to  live 
in  places  unfit  for  human  habitation.  Unless  it  is  stopped  it 
will  ultimately  force  them  on  to  the  streets.  New  York's 
housing  capacity  is  very  elastic,  but  the  time  is  not  far  off  when 
there  will  actually  be  no  more  room — even  in  the  indecently 
rotten  old-law  houses.  That  time  may  come  this  autumn 
when  the  crowds  come  back  from  the  country.  It  may  be 
deferred  until  spring  when  thousands  of  tenants  who  have 
been  granted  stays  under  the  new  rent  laws  may  be  turned' 
out  of  their  homes.  But  unless  definite  constructive  action  is 
taken  by  the  community  the  discontent  of  the  present  will 
continue  and  grow.    And  then- — who  knows? 

The  situation  in  New  York  city  is  of  vital  interest  to  the 
whole  country  because  what  is  happening  and  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  metropolis  on  a  large  scale  is  taking  place  in  a 
lesser  degree  and  more  slowly  in  every  city  or  town  throughout 
the  country.  Nowhere  is  private  initiative  filling  the  demand 
for  houses.  In  New  York,  because  of  the  scale  of  the  problem, 
it  is  easier  than  elsewhere  to  measure  the  inadequacy  of 
the  effort  to  meet  the  present  situation  by  our  former  method 
of  supplying  homes.  Here  the  picture  is  painted  in  glaring 
colors  so  that  the  dullest  observer  will  not  fail  to  grasp  some 
of  its  significance.  We  have  experienced  rising  rents,  in- 
creased congestion,  discontent;  the  last  chapter  is  still  to  be 
written.  Governmental  action  alone  can  prevent  serious 
trouble.  There  is  time  for  the  rest  of  the  country  to  study 
New  York's  experiences  and  profit  thereby.  In  New  York 
the  time  for  action  is  not  far  off. 

In  a  total  of  almost  a  million  tenement  homes  there  are 
3,541  vacant  apartments.  These  are  the  official  figures  of 
the  census  taken  by  the  Tenement  House  Department  in  the 
city  of  New  York  last  April — 3,541  vacancies;  but  of  these 
all  but  438  were  in  buildings  more  than  twenty  years  old — 
old-law  houses,  so  called — tenements  erected  before  the  re- 
strictive legislation  of  1901  was  enacted.  Over  a  year  ago  a 
careful  house-to-house  survey  was  made  by  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Reconstruction  Commission  of  the  State  of  New 
York  of  over  twenty-five  characteristic  blocks,  the  homes  of 
about  forty  thousand  persons  in  the  congested  parts  of  the  city. 
This  investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  was  hardly  an 
apartment  at  all  fit  for  human  habitation  that  was  not 
crowded.  Twenty  thousand  old-law  tenement  apartments 
that  had  been  vacant  in  March,  191 6,  the  Tenement  House 
Department  found  in  use  three  years  later. 

These  antiquated,  dark,  ill  smelling  places  were  inhabited 
only  because  the  tenants  could  find  no  other  places  to  live. 


The  buildings  were,  many  of  them,  decaying.  Roofs  leaked; 
plaster  was  falling  from  the  walls;  stairs  were  dangerously 
broken;  filth  was  everywhere;  rubbish  was  strewn  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  narrow  courts  and  shafts  and  hung  in  garlands 
from  the  toilet  windows;  the  water  did  not  run.  Landlords 
refused  to  repaper  or  paint  walls;  they  laughed  at  the  tenants' 
requests  for  repairs. 

Thousands  of  apartments  of  this  kind  were  in  use  when 
the  Reconstruction  Commission's  survey  was  made  last  year. 
Sixteen  thousand  more  old-law  houses  are  occupied  now. 

Since  that  time  legislation  has  been  enacted  which  limits 
the  degree  to  which  landlords  may  raise  rents  and  prevents 
their  dispossessing  a  tenant  who  cannot  find  another  home 
within  his  means.  These  laws  have  been  enforced  with  fair- 
ness and  common  sense  by  the  justices  of  the  municipal  courts. 
They  have  softened  the  misery  of  many.  But  they  do  not 
meet  the  situation.  This  legislation  does  not  increase  the 
number  of  houses  and  until  there  are  sufficient  houses  to  go 
round,  rentals  cannot  be  kept  down.  Landlords  will  ultimately 
find  means  of  getting  more  from  their  tenants  or  getting  rid 
of  them — by  making  life  disagreeable  for  them  or  through 
other  means. 

A  sign  of  this  tendency  is  the  prevalence  of  the  so-called  co- 
operative ownership  schemes.  Some  of  these  are  perfectly 
genuine,  but  most  of  them  are  attempts  to  force  tenants  either 
to  get  out  or  to  pay  for  years  to  come  a  rental  based  on  the 
present  high  costs  and  lack  of  houses.  In  five  years  or  more, 
when  prices  have  somewhat  decreased,  and  for  years  after- 
wards, the  so-called  owners  of  these  apartments  will  find 
themselves  still  paying  exorbitant  rates.  Some  of  these  schemes 
are  pure  frauds.  Poor  tenants  through  threats  of  being  dis- 
possessed are  forced  into  investing  all  of  their  savings  in  houses 
that  are  so  heavily  mortgaged  that  they  risk  at  any  time  the 
loss  of  everything  they  possess. 

There  will  be  no  relief  for  New  York  until  the  people 
and  legislature  see  clearly  that  they  are  dealing  not  with  a 
rent  problem  but  a  housing  shortage.  There  are  not  enough 
houses  to  go  round.  There  were  not  enough  houses  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  Since  that  time  3,652  individual  apartments 
have  been  erected  in  the  city;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  during 
this  period  3,823  apartments  have  been  destroyed  or  con- 
verted into  other  uses.  On  the  first  of  July,  1920,  there  were 
171  less  apartments  in  New  York  city  than  on  the  first  day  of 
1919 — and  New  York  is  a  city  of  apartments.' 

The  growth  of  population  in  the  city  can  very  well  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  apartment  houses  built  annually, 
before  the  war  practically  put  an  end  to  house  building  in 
New  York.  In  the  years  1914  to  1916  inclusive  there  were 
erected  in  New  York  an  average  of  1,271  tenements  contain- 
ing apartments  for  21,517  families.  During  the  last  three 
and  a  half  years  the  population  has  probably  increased  at  least 
at  its  normal  rate,  for  war  activities  brought  vast  armies  of 
workers  to  New  York,  probably  more  than  enough  to  balance 
the  number  of  foreigners  who  returned  to  their  own  countries 
and  the  falling  off  of  immigration.  In  191 7  there  were 
14,241  individual  apartments  completed;  in  the  following 
year  there  were  2,706;  last  year  there  were  1,481;  during 
the  last  six  months  2,171 — a  total  of  homes  for  20,591  families 

1  Records    of   the    Tenement    House    Department,    January,    1919,    t« 
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during  a  period  in  which,  if  the  normal  increase  of  construc- 
tion had  continued,  apartment  homes  for  75,309  families 
would  have  been  erected.  And  during  that  time  10,654  apart- 
ments have  been  destroyed  or  converted  to  other  uses. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  the  53,541  apartments  vacant 
in  March,  1916,  are  for  the  most  part  filled  and  crowded 
now.  Nor  is  it  strange  that,  whereas  in  191 6  the  5  6/10  per- 
centage of  vacancy  permitted  a  tenant  freedom  to  move  if 
his  landlord  refused  to  keep  his  home  in  decent  repair  or  to 
supply  him  with  sufficient  heat  or  water,  in  1920  with  but 
1/3  of  i  per  cent  apartments  vacant  the  same  tenant  pays 
whatever  rental  he  is  asked  to  keep  a  roof — even  a  leaking 
roof — over  his  head.  It  does  not  seem  surprising  that  thirty- 
six  thousand  old  apartments  that  were  out  of  use  in  19 16, 
most  of  them  because  they  were  not  acceptable  even  to  the 
newest  immigrants  are  now  inhabited,  and  probably  to  a  large 
degree  by  Americans  accustomed  to  more  modern  homes. 

New  York  has  prided  itself  on  a  gradual  improvement  in 
living  standards.  For  the  last  three  years  we  have  been  mov- 
ing backward,  back  to  the  standards  of  1900,  the  days  of  the 
dumb-bell  apartment,  with  its  narrow,  deep  enclosed  court — 
the  garbage  receptacle  of  the  neighboring  tenants — back  to 
the  railroad  apartments  with  two  rooms  out  of  three  borrow- 
ing light  or  air  from  neighboring  rooms,  with  no  direct  open- 
ing to  the  outside  air.  And  in  these  days  we  prattle  about 
"'  American  standards  ",  about  "  Americanization  ". 

New  York  needs  at  least  50,000  more  homes.  But  the  far- 
famed  law  of  supply  and  demand  apparently  has  ceased  to 
function.  Why?  There  are  fewer  apartments  at  the  end  of 
a  year  and  a  half  of  outcry  than  there  were  at  the  beginning. 
Ask  the  speculative  builder,  who  in  the  past  has  supplied  us 
with  housing,  why  he  is  not  building.  He  will  tell  you  that 
it  is  because  he  cannot  obtain  men,  material  or  money. 

Credit 

Let  us  examine  these  factors  in  turn.  The  capital  that  in 
the  past  financed  the  building  of  houses  was  lent  mainly  by 
the  insurance  companies  and  large  banking  institutions.  They 
naturally  lend  their  money  where  it  brings  the  best  returns. 
Though  a  large  part  of  their  resources  represent  the  savings 
of  workers  and  small  salaried  people,  it  is  not  available  for 
the  housing  of  these  very  people.  A  great  portion  of  the 
population  of  New  York  is  congested  in  a  manner  that  en- 
dangers health  and  happiness,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
lieve it  through  the  use  of  the  credit  these  men  and  women 
have  built  up  by  their  own  labor. 

As  long  as  the  control  of  credit  is  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
group  of  men  whose  sole  responsibility  is  to  obtain  the  largest 
possible  return  for  that  money,  the  people's  own  savings  will 
not  be  used  for  their  own  good.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
state  would  lend  its  money  or  credit  for  housing,  it  could  use 
it  where  the  greatest  need  existed.  The  state  could  lend  at  a 
rate  of  interest  low  enough  and  for  a  term  of  years  long 
enough  to  make  it  possible  to  erect  moderate  priced  houses. 

The  federal  government  uses  credit  to  help  the  farmers 
through  the  Farmer's  Loan  Bank.  However,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  national  government  will  act  quickly  enough  to  help 
in  the  existing  housing  emergency,  and  but  little  of  such  funds 
created  at  Washington  would  go  to  New  York.  The  state 
must  make  its  own  credit  available  for  housing  purposes.  This 
would  enable  the  state  to  loan  money  to  limited  dividend  or 
cooperative  organizations  which  would  build  homes  of  stand- 
ards and  at  rentals  approved  by  the  proper  administrative  au- 
thorities. Bonds  for  housing  purposes,  properly  guaranteed  by 
the  state,  could  be  readily  sold  to  the  banks  and  to  the  people. 

But  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  New  York  would  have 


to  be  amended  to  make  state  capital  available  for  housing. 
Such  a  process  of  amendment  takes  three  years.  The  last 
session  of  the  legislature  neglected  to  pass  such  an  amendment. 
It  will  be  three  years  then  before  the  state  is  able  to  assist 
adequately  in  financing  the  building  of  dwellings. 

Meanwhile  some  other  means  must  be  found  of  using  credit 
based  on  the  savings  of  the  people.  Credit  unions  should  be 
formed  for  this  purpose.  Genuine  cooperative  associations, 
similar  to  the  successful  English  public  utility  societies,  should 
be  started.  Workers  could  thus  secure  houses  at  a  much  lower 
cost  than  they  can  be  supplied  under  the  profit  system  of  land- 
lordism. This  is  only  possible  through  careful  financing  and 
large  scale  operation  on  comparatively  inexpensive  land.  To 
make  such  an  investment  safe,  a  careful  financial  structure 
must  be  developed,  allowing  for  proper  amortization,  deprecia- 
tion and  obsolescence.  Tenants  besides  owning  stocks  with  a 
very  limited  dividend  in  such  companies  would  pay  rent  based 
on  the  cost  of  taxes,  management,  depreciation,  with  an  addi- 
tional allowance  to  amortize  the  loan  on  the  building  and  re- 
place the  house  if  necessary  before  it  has  outlived  its  usefulness. 
Though  they  should  be  allowed  to  hold  their  house  or  apart- 
ment as  long  as  they  desire,  unless  their  fellow  owners  find 
them  objectionable  neighbors,  they  should  be  free  to  sell  their 
stock  to  the  company  and  move  when  they  desire. 

Labor  and  Materials 

Building  material  like  money  can  at  present  be  obtained 
for  housing  purposes  only  with  great  difficulty.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  scarcity  has  been  at  least  in  part 
created  artificially  and  is  maintained  for  purposes  of  profit- 
eering. Bricks  that  are  needed  for  houses  are  being  used  to 
build  theaters;  glass  is  being  put  into  expensive  automobiles 
instead  of  into  homes.  Unless  some  form  of  governmental 
control  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  such  materials  is 
developed,  it  will  be  necessary  ultimately  for  those  who  need 
materials  for  houses  to  form  cooperative  associations  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  the  essential  materials. 

Labor  in  the  building  trades  is  not  giving  its  full  effort. 
In  this  as  in  other  industries  workers  have  lost  interest  in  their 
work.  They  feel  that  their  efforts  enrich  a  few  profiteers  in- 
stead of  adding  to  the  well-being  of  themselves  or  the  com- 
munity. Labor  is  discontented  because  it  has  neither  responsi- 
bility nor  power  in  the  direction  of  industrial  life.  The  build- 
ing trades  workers  will  not  do  their  best  to  promote  the  inter- 
est of  some  speculative  contractor  or  of  a  landlord  who  will 
afterward  squeeze  them  without  mercy.  The  responsibility 
for  decent  houses  must  be  placed  on  the  workers  by  giving 
them  the  right  and  the  means  of  building  for  themselves. 

As  in  Manchester,  the  state  should  encourage  non-profit- 
making  corporations  composed  of  actual  workers  who  intend  to 
build  homes  for  themselves  and  other  working  people.  Such 
organizations  should  associate  with  them  architects,  construc- 
tion engineers,  superintendents  of  building  construction  as  well 
as  manual  workers  in  the  building  trades.  The  state  should 
give  preference  to  such  organizations  in  the  granting  of  state 
credit.  Not  only  would  this  plan  do  away  with  many  of  the 
unnecessary  profits  that  go  into  the  building  of  houses,  but  it 
would  also  stimulate  workers  to  do  their  best. 

To  carry  out  their  work  efficiently  and  properly  such  organ- 
izations as  well  as  tenants'  associations  must  have  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  state.  In  time  they  will  want  state  credit  to  finance 
their  operations.  They  will  need  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
state  and  local  housing  bureaus.  On  these  boards  there  should 
be  representatives  of  all  the  interests  of  each  town  and  city. 
They  should  collect  and  distribute  information  regarding  the 
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housing  situation  of  each  community  and  the  means  of  re- 
lieving that  need.  They  should  determine  upon  the  distribu- 
tion of  state  credit.  They  should  be  given  control  of  priority 
rights  in  buildings  as  long  as  this  emergency  exists,  giving 
preference  to  the  building  of  homes  when  necessary.  They 
should  plan  for  a  sane  and  logical  rather  than  a  wasteful  and 
haphazard  growth  of  our  cities.  In  short,  the  state  bureau  and 
local  boards  should  furnish  the  administrative  and  advisory 
machinery  to  carry  out  a  constructive  housing  program. 

Housing  as  a  Public  Service 
Let  us  be  frank.  The  speculative  builder  who  has  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  supplying  us  with  houses  has  failed.  In 
the  past  he  built  with  the  idea  of  disposing  of  his  property 
quickly.  He  built  to  sell,  not  to  house.  Building  was  riot  his 
profession  or  his  trade;  it  was  his  business.  Most  of  New 
York's  miles  of  apartments  were  erected  by  butchers,  by 
bakers,  by  anyone  who  could  borrow  enough  money  to  get 
material  and  pay  labor.  The  minimum  requirements  of  the 
tenement  house  laws  were  the  guide  of  these  so-called  builders 
— this  and  a  plan  bought  at  a  bargain  rate — and  so  they  built 
poorly.  They  put  up  tenements  without  thought  of  per- 
manence or  comfort.  As  soon  as  their  houses  were  finished, 
they  filled  them  with  tenants,  often  through  offers  of  low 
rentals  or  "  free  months."  They  then  sold  out  to  inexperi- 
enced landlords,  who  carried  the  apartments  at  a  loss  because 
of  the  cost  of  repairs  and  other  difficulties  they  had  not  fore- 
seen. The  "  profiteering  landlord  "  of  today  is  in  manj 
instances  simply  trying  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  many  years. 

At  present  it  does  not  pay  to  build  even  the  kind  of  houses 
the  speculative  builder  supplied  in  the  past.  And  so  unless  we 
soon  give  up  faith  in  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  there 
will  not  be  houses  enough  even  for  the  moderately  well-to-do. 
There  have  never  been  houses  enough  for  the  poorer  workers 
in  New  York  city.  They  have  always  been  herded  together  in 
insufficient,  unwholesome,  crowded,  dark,  left-over  dwelling 
places.  But  the  articulate  part  of  the  population  is  now  be- 
ginning to  suffer.  So  at  last  New  York  knows  it  has  a  housing 
problem. 

Any  solution  that  attempts  to  deal  with  it  as  a  temporary 
problem  cannot  hope  to  be  successful.  Lifting  the  tax  on 
buildings  or  mortgages  for  a  few  years  will  only  help  the 
speculative  system  that  has  created  the  slums.  Unless 
rents  are  increased  beyond  the  means  of  most  of  the 
population  of  our  city,  speculative  building  of  houses  will  not 
pay  for  years  to  come.  But  the  people  of  New  York  cannot 
be  expected  to  live  on  the  streets  merely  because  the  building 
of  theaters  or  loft  buildings  is  better  business. 

Until  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  provision  of  adequate 
housing  in  decent  surroundings  for  all  the  people  is  a  public 
service,  we  cannot  hope  to  set  up  the  necessary  machinery, 
either  to  meet  the  present  menacing  shortage,  or  to  supply 
the  demand  for  decent  homes  for  working  people  that  exists 
even  in  normal  times. 

The  ultimate  success  of  any  far-seeing  constructive  plan  of 
public  control  is  dependent  on  the  proper  use  of  the  public's 
credit.  It  should  not  be  used  further  to  increase  the  size  of 
our  great  cities.  This  would  mean  more  slums  and  more  in- 
humanly packed  subways.  The  housing  problem  of  Manhattan 
cannot  be  solved  by  more  houses.  There  is  not  room  enough; 
land  is  too  expensive.  There  are  certain  definite  limits  be- 
yond which  our  cities  cannot  grow  without  loss  of  efficiency 
and  without  endangering  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
people. 

The  credit  of  the  state  should  be  used  to  decentralize  popu- 
lation through  the  creation  of  garden  cities,  and  thus  to  eli- 


minate the  need  of  transportation.  A  garden  city  is  a  self- 
contained  community,  in  which  sufficient  space  is  provided  for 
agriculture,  industry  and  organized  social  life.  It  should  be 
small  enough  so  that  every  family  may  have  a  garden  and 
every  worker  may  walk  to  and  from  his  work,  and  large 
enough  to  allow  efficient  industrial  organization  and  the  social, 
educational  and  cultural  activities  that  make  city  life  at- 
tractive. It  should  be  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  land  that  shall 
be  restricted  for  all  time  to  farming  and  recreation.  Such 
a  plan  is  no  longer  visionary.  It  has  been  successful  at  Letch- 
worth,  England.     It  can  succeed  here. 

It  cannot  succeed,  however,  unless  the  whole  of  the  land 
is  owned  and  developed  for  the  good  of  the  people.  The 
basic  reason  for  the  congestion  of  our  cities  has  been  the  high 
cost  of  land.  As  the  population  increases,  land  values  go  up. 
As  a  result  the  poor  man  is  forced  into  smaller  and  smaller 
quarters.  The  increased  value  of  land  which  results  solely 
from  the  fact  that  individuals  are  crowded  together  is  of  no 
benefit  to  them.  The  land  increment  is  generally  wasted  in 
land  speculation;  it  is  ultimately  added  to  the  cost  of  houses. 
This  additional  cost  is  sufficient  to  deprive  many  of  decent 
homes.  The  increased  value  that  comes  to  land  through  its 
use  for  housing  can  and  should  be  held  by  the  community  for 
the  benefit  of  its  inhabitants.  Cities  or  the  state  should  take 
by  the  right  of  eminent  domain  land  best  fitted  for  residential 
use  and  let  it  for  long  periods,  with  restrictions  that  would 
save  for  the  community  all  increment  of  land  value. 

With  credit,  building  materials,  land  and  labor  freed  from 
the  control  of  small  groups  whose  sole  object  is  profit,  escape 
from  the  present  housing  muddle  is  possible. 

The  Reconstruction  Program 

The  program  offered  by  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Reconstruction  Commission  of  the  State  of  New  York 
is  a  first  step  in  these  directions.  The  recommendations  of  the 
commission  are: 

1.  That  a  law  be  enacted  requiring  the  appointment  of 
local  housing  boards  in  communities  having  a  population  of 
over  10,000  and  the  appointment  of  a  central  state  housing 
agency  for  coordinating  local  effort. 

2.  That  a  constitutional  amendment  be  enacted  permitting 
extension  of  state  credit  on  a  large  scale  and  at  low  rates  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  moderate  priced  homes. 

3.  That  an  enabling  act  be  passed  permitting  cities  to  ac- 
quire, and  hold  or  let,  adjoining  vacant  lands  and  if  necessary 
to  carry  on  housing. 

A  constitutional  amendment  permitting  the  use  of  state 
credit  cannot  be  passed  within  three  years.  Credit  unions  and 
cooperative  housing  associations  will  for  some  time  still  be 
experimental  in  this  country.  Meanwhile  the  suffering  in 
New  York  city  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  housing  is 
sure  to  continue,  and  only  the  broadest  possible  power  to  deal 
with  the  situation,  including  the  power  to  build  and  operate 
houses,  can  remedy  it.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  opinion  of 
some  students  of  the  constitution  of  New  York  state,  that  the 
city  cannot  be  given  this  right  without  the  passage  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  I  cannot  believe  that  if  a  great  fire 
had  destroyed  the  houses  of  hundred  of  thousands  of  New 
Yorkers  they  would  be  left  desolate  in  the  streets.  The 
dangers  of  the  present  housing  crisis  are  quite  as  grave.  When 
the  constitutional  lawyers  awaken  to  this  fact  they  will  prob- 
ably find  that  an  enabling  act  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  permit 
a  city  to  build  houses. 

So  much  for  the  emergency  of  the  next  few  years. 
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The  Physician  Objects 

By  Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.  D.,  and  Eunice  B.  Armstrong 


WHAT  are  the  practical  objections  offered  by  phy- 
sicians and  others  to  the  progressive  developments 
in  medicine?  Let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  argu- 
ments against  the  extension  of  social  insurance: 

The  injection  of  the  state  into  the  affairs  of  medicine  will 
interfere  with  the  normal  relations  between  the  physician  and 
the  patient.  The  present  relation  is  largely  an  economic  one, 
very  unsatisfactory  for  both  the  physician  and  patient.  The 
physician  comes  into  contact  with  the  patient  only  when 
called.  He  does  not  follow  the  case  to  a  complete  cure  un- 
less the  patient  bids  him  to  do  so.  To  force  his  services  when 
he  alone  may  know  how  absolutely  essential  they  are  is  out 
of  the  question.  There  is,  in  fact,  in  the  existing  relation 
very  little  to  insure  the  proper  care  of  the  case,  the  protection 
of  society,  or  the  proper  remuneration  of  the  physician.  If 
the  present  relation  must  be  accepted  as  normal  then  some- 
thing decidedly  abnormal  would  seem  greatly  to  be  preferred. 

So-called  "  state  medicine  "  would  seriously  interfere  with 
the  physician's  income.  Yet  everyone  knows  how  meager  and 
uncertain  is  the  income  of  the  average  physician  today. 
In  191 6  the  average  income  for  physicians  in  New  York 
city  was  less  than  $1,200  a  year.  The  money  they  get', 
moreover,  is  for  illness  in  the  community,  and  not  com- 
pensation for  the  amount  of  health  preserved  or  created. 
Further,  at  present  the  physicians  are  performing  only  a 
fraction  of  the  amount  of  work  that  needs  to  be  done,  and 
that  can  never  get  done  under  present  conditions.  The 
additional  preventive  and  creative  work  that  should  be  under- 
taken would  quadruple  the  "  business  "  of  the  profession. 

Socialization  would  level  downward.  A  wise  plan  of  state 
medicine,  placing  reward  for  service  on  an  emulative  basis, 
with  a  system  of  promotions  from  less  important  occupations 
(or  possibly  districts)  to  more  important  ones,  the  standards 
being  disease  prevented,  sickness  cured  and  health  created, 
would  eliminate  the  unfit,  elevate  and  standardize  practice, 
increase  compensation,  and  level  upward  rather  than  down- 
ward. 

Socialization  would  eliminate  personality  from  the  service. 
It  is  true  that  certain  steps  toward  socialization  have  thus  far 
developed  to  depreciate  somewhat  the  value  of  personality.  In 
hospital  service  this  is  undoubtedly  a  factor,  the  public  wards 
being  less  attractive  because  of  a  relative  lack  of  choice  of 
physician  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

Certainly,  any  wise  system  of  public  medicine  gradually  and 
cautiously  developed  along  lines  previously  indicated  must 
recognize  the  art  as  well  as  the  science  of  medicine,  and  must 
take  every  precaution  to  preserve  the  value  of  the  personal 
equation.  Of  course  this  personality  factor  has  disadvantages 
as  well  as  advantages.  The  poorly  trained  quack  frequently 
has  more  personality  than  the  scientifically  trained  physician. 
On  the  other  hand,  higher  and  more  uniform  standards  of 
training  and  practice  would  minimize  the  importance  of  the 
personal  choice  factor.  There  would  be  a  leveling  upward  as 
to  medical  proficiency.  Further,  after  all  of  the  physicians, 
with  the  incompetents  eliminated,  were  properly  related  to  the 
community  and  the  community's  treatment  facilities,  such  as 
hospitals,  clinics,  etc.,  the  present  difficulties  of  inadequate 
hospital  and  .medical  relations,  physicians  without  hospital 
connections,  etc.  would  be  ended. 


State  control  over  the  practice  of  medicine  tends  to  make 
patients  a  litigation  problem  {particularly  in  health  insurance) 
rather  than  a  scientific  problem.  The  fact  that  a  bad  law 
works  evil  is  no  proof  that  a  good  law  cannot  work  good. 
True  socialization  deals  not  with  the  question  who  shall  pay 
for  sickness  and  health,  which  is  the  cause  of  litigation. 
Socialization  means  the  scientific  treatment  of  all  illness,  the 
availability  to  all  of  all  existing  instruments  for  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  and  the  progressive  decrease  of  the  cases  that  go 
untreated  altogether,  scientifically  or  otherwise. 

State  control  would  make  "  the  case "  purely  a  scientific 
problem,  ignoring  the  human  factor.  This  delightfully  con- 
tradictory objection  is  often  stated  in  the  same  breath  with  the 
one  preceding,  and  answers  itself. 

Socialization  tends  to  break  down  individual  self-reliance , 
self-respect,  and  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to 
meet  his  own  obligations. 

It  is  claimed  that  of  all  the  people  needing  or  not  needing 
treatment  in  a  community,  if  treatment  facilities  are  made  too 
readily  available  and  attractive,  there  will  be  a  certain  per- 
centage who  will  take  unfair  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
These  people  either  not  in  need  of  treatment  or  quite  able  to 
pay  adequately  for  private  care,  will  fall  back  on  the  state, 
exaggerating  trivialities,  adopting  malingering  tactics,  etc. 
According  to  the  argument  this  is  a  load  the  state  cannot  af- 
ford to  carry. 

On  the  other  hand  under  present  conditions  70  per  cent 
or  more  of  our  population  is  in  need  of  treatment,  and  largely 
fails  to  get  it.  This  represents  a  much  greater  state  liability 
and  one  which  the  state  can  much  less  afford  to  carry. 

There  will  result  a  tremendously  expensive  and  unwieldy 
political  machine  into  the  unsympathetic  arms  of  which  medi- 
cine will  fall.  l 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  largest  element  in  such  organiza- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  administer  the  program  of  social 
medicine  would  be  the  medical  profession  itself.  Errors  in 
the  plan,  defects  in  the  provision  for  medical  work,  vicious 
manipulation  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  can  all  be  eliminated 
by  the  medical  profession  itself  if  it  gets  into  the  game  in  the 
beginning,  shapes  the  development  of  the  program  and  con- 
tributes its  constructive  genius  to  the  further  growth  of  the 
whole  system. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  up  to  the  physician  to  take  the  lead  and 
initiative  in  the  development  of  the  social  control  of  medicine. 
The  movement  should  be  governed  from  the  inside  and  not 
from  the  outside.  In  this  way  only  can  politics  be  avoided 
and  the  adequacy  of  the  plan  from  the  medical  point  of  view 
be  assured.    In  this  connection  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme  says: 

"  It  is,  I  think,  clear  that  the  state  will  year  by  year  take 
an  increasing  hand  in  medical  matters.  It  is  useless,  even  if  it 
were  desired,  to  attempt  to  oppose  the  inevitable  and  desirable 
trend  towards  a  vastly  increased  utilization  by  the  state  of 
medical  science  in  the  interests  of  humanity.  It  is  for  phy- 
sicians to  guide  the  course  of  events  and  to  insure  that  no 
plant  is  sown  which  will  afterwards  need  to  be  uprooted; 
that  no  development  is  permitted  which  will  hinder  the  ful- 
fillment of  our  ideal." 

These  arguments  are  not  unanswerable.  The  argument 
that  both  the  public  and  the  doctor  must  be  better  treated  is 
unanswerable. 
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From  Jugend,  Munich. 


By  D.  R.  Bossert. 


NEW  EARTH 

The  German  artist  sees  the  strength  in  his  people  to  turn  the  ground 
for  the  planting  of  a  new  fatherland 


Social  Service  in  Germany  Today 


By  Alice  Salomon 


SOCIAL  work  and  social  institutions  in  Germany  have 
come  to  a  crisis.  The  wonderful  spirit  of  devotion  and 
of  human  sympathy  which  sprang  up  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  and  which  filled  the  ranks  of  social  workers 
with  thousands  of  new  members,  which  abolished  all  differences 
of  class — formerly  so  striking  a  feature  of  German  life — grad- 
ually decreased.  The  burden  was  too  heavy,  the  trial  too 
severe,  the  test  too  unrelenting  for  the  ordinary  individual, 
for  people  with  average  qualities  of  heart  and  average  vitality, 
to  go  on  for  years  and  years  with  a  life  of  sacrifice  when  their 
very  existence  was  being  gradually  undermined. 

The  difficulty  of  keeping  a  large  circle  of  volunteers  to- 
gether increased  when  the  demand  for  workers  in  all  spheres 
rose  and  when  untrained  persons  had  the  opportunity  of  earn- 
ing fabulous  wages.  Gentlewomen,  daughters  and  wives  of 
high  officials,  as  well  as  middle-class  women  who  had  never 
thought  of  entering  professional  life,  were  attracted  by  salaries 
easily  earned,  and  far  beyond  those  which  highly  educated  men 
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and  women  had  been  able  to  earn  in  former  times.  This  the 
more  as  the  work  which  they  undertook  in  connection  with 
public  boards  or  military  authorities  was  surrounded  by  the 
halo  of  national  necessity.  Great  numbers  of  experienced 
social  workers  were  also  drawn  away  from  private  social 
agencies  and  institutions  when  the  War  Office  organized  wel- 
fare work  in  connection  with  the  attempt  to  make  munitions 
work  attractive  to  women — by  giving  them  proper  working 
conditions,  and  providing  for  the  welfare  of  their  families. 
The  demand  for  highly  qualified  organizers  and  workers  in 
such  welfare  work  was  so  enormous  that  it  could  not  be  sup- 
plied by  professional  social  workers,  and  the  services  of  experi- 
enced volunteers  had  to  be  enlisted.  So  by  the  end  of  the 
war  volunteer  social  work  had  considerably  decreased.  But 
a  graver  crisis  arose  with  the  revolution.  Today  the  continua- 
tion of  volunteer  social  work  appears  to  be  threatened  in  the 
extreme. 

It  may  be  impossible  for  those  far  away  to  understand  the 
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spiritual  and  moral  atmosphere  of  a  country  which,  after  the 
sufferings,  agonies,  privations  of  a  four-years'  war  and  block- 
ade, is  suddenly  awakening  to  the  full  truth  of  its  complete 
defeat ;  which,  during  a  long  armistice,  has  been  struggling 
through  the  uncertainty  that  veils  its  future;  which  is  dis- 
solved and  uprooted  by  the  horrors  of  revolution  and  civil 
war.  It  must  be  very  difficult  to  realize  that  the  revolution 
which  gave  a  new  impetus  to  social  reform  and  which  accom- 
plished results  in  weeks  or  months  for  which  social  workers 
had  been  fighting  for  years,  did  not  tend  to  keep  volunteers 
in  their  places.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  first  days  of 
the  revolution  volunteer  work  seems  to  break  down.  On  the 
side  of  the  social  agencies  and  institutions,  on  the  part  of 
leaders  of  social  work,  a  struggle  began,  a  struggle  against 
prejudice,  disappointment,  and  also  against  very  material  and 
real  factors  in  the  lives  of  their  fellow-workers. 

There  are  two  chief  reasons  why  so  many  volunteers  drew 
back  and  renounced  their  former  principles.  The  first  was 
an  idea  generally  accepted  by  wide  circles  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes — from  the  ranks  of  which  most  volunteers  de- 
rive and  which  was  unfortunately  influenced  by  socialists  and 
radicals  in  the  time  immediately  following  the  revolution — ■ 
that  a  socialistic  republic  is  in  no  need  of  private  social  institu- 
tions, that  it  does  not  even  need  any  social  agencies  or  welfare 
work.  While  some  were  afraid  the  November  regime  would 
make  everybody  equal,  others  hoped  that  it  would  soon  create 
a  sort  of  paradise — both  groups  being  united  in  the  notion  that 
the  law,  the  government,  the  public  board  would  see  to  a'l 
necessities  and  that  neither  private  agencies  of  help  nor  social 
work  in  its  former  sense  would  be  needed. 

This  conception  lasted  only  a  very  short  time,  or  perhaps  it 
is  more  accurate  to  say  that  after  the  first  excitement  of  the 
revolution  calmed  down,  and  people  began  to  draw  up  lines 
for  practical  work,  it  was  soon  understood  that  no  social  order 
could  be  established  for  a  long  time  to  come — if  at  all — which 
would  abolish  a  system  of  social  work  for  the  health,  the  educa- 
tion and  morals,  and  for  the  economic  welfare  of  the  nation; 
and  that  this  work  would  have  to  be  done  on  individual  lines 
just  as  it  had  been  hitherto;  that  it  would  certainly  have  to 
be  done  on  a  much  broader  basis,  because  of  the  enormous 
damage  caused  by  the  war.  This  realization  created  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  many  socialist  leaders  to  "  socialize  "  or  to 
"  municipalize  "  all  social  institutions  and  all  welfare  work. 
"  From  the  people,  for  the  people,"  not  "  From  the  upper 
classes,  for  the  lower."  Not  charity,  but  justice  and  claims — 
that  was  the  ideal  and  the  demand. 

All  this  did  not  tent",  to  strengthen  social  workers — insofar 
as  they  were  attached  to  volunteer  agencies — in  their  efforts  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  moment.  However,  no  social 
worker  with  a  real  understanding  of  the  basis  of  his  work 
and  of  its  conditions  of  success  could  watch  this  new  move- 
ment without  trying  to  arouse  the  public  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  impending  danger.  The  leading  social  \vorkers  of  the 
country,  united  in  the  Deutsche  Verein  fuer  Armenpflege  und 
Wohltaetigkcit,  now  called  Deutscher  Verein  fuer  Oeffentliche 
und  Private  Faersorge  (German  Association  for  Public  and 
Private  Charity),  therefore  arranged  for  a  conference  which 
was  held  in  Berlin  in  October,  191 9,  together  with  the  new 
government  officials  and  with  leading  politicians,  to  discuss 
the  future  position  of  private  social  work  in  the  new  Germany. 
The  general  note  of  the  conference,  and  the  understanding 
unanimously  arrived  at,  was  that  private  institutions  will  re- 
main necessary,  to  be  pioneers  in  the  social  field,  to  find  out 
new  needs  and  new  methods  of  help,  to  meet  the  special  prob- 
lems of  individuals  for  which  no  municipal  machinery  exists; 
to  do  more  than  justice  for  those  who  need  more,  who  need 


boundless  kindness  and  brotherly  love;  to  be  the  ever  wide- 
awake conscience  of  the  nation  without  which  all  public  wel- 
fare work  would  soon  be  paralyzed.  The  conference  recurred 
to  a  word  of  Humboldt's,  that  the  state  cannot  create  per- 
sonal life.  Private  charities  and  volunteer  social  work  were 
considered  not  only  morally  right,  but  a  sacred  duty  as  well. 
It  is  certainly  not  only  due  to  the  echo  of  this  representative 
gathering,  held  in  the  hall  of  the  newly  formed  Prussian 
Ministry  for  Public  Welfare,  that  the  antagonism  against 
private  institutions  decreased  very  quickly.  Neither  can  this 
fact  be  completely  explained  by  a  deeper  insight  suddenly  ac- 
quired by  politicians  and  town  councillors.  It  is  rather  due 
to  the  ghastly  increase  of  poverty,  to  the  severe  and  hopeless 
forms  which  it  is  rapidly  developing,  and  to  the  financial 
calamities  which  have  come  upon  the  republic  and  municipali- 
ties. The  burden  loaded  upon  them  by  the  Valuta  crisis,  the 
reduction  of  money  value  which  leads  to  a  constant  and  fabu- 
lous rise  of  wages  of  municipal  employes,  and  to  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  general  expense,  the  impossibility  of  taxes 
keeping  pace,  compels  all  public  authorities  to  strictest  economy. 
It  is  practically  impossible  for  them  to  undertake  any  new 
responsibilities  to  which  they  are  not  forced  by  law,  and  within 
one  year  the  cry  for  socialization  of  charities  has  changed 
into  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  municipal  boards  to  take  over 
even  such  indispensable  social  institutions  as  cannot  any  longer 
be  carried  on  by  private  means. 

Needed  Support  from  the  Authorities 

The  problem  before  many  a  private  social  agency  is  today 
much  more  how  to  secure  the  necessary  cooperation  and  sup- 
port from  public  authorities  than  how  to  defend  its  own  inde- 
pendence. The  plan  which  seems  to  come  the  nearest  to 
solving  the  problem  of  the  future  relationship  between  such  in- 
stitutions and  their  municipalities,  has  come  from  several  of  the 
larger  and  wealthier  cities,  such  as  Frankfort  and  Hamburg, 
where  a  semi-private,  semi-official  management  is  suggested 
for  the  whole  sphere  of  creches,  kindergartens  and  other  day 
nurseries.  That  is  to  say,  all  these  institutions  which  were 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  benevolent  societies  and  could  not 
continue  without  considerable  help  from  public  funds,  should 
be  taken  over  by  a  board  formed  of  representatives  of  the 
societies,  of  the  municipality  and  of  the  classes  interested  in 
these  institutions.  According  to  this  plan,  all  expense,  salaries 
and  maintenance,  is  to  be  borne  by  the  municipality,  the  profes- 
sional workers  being  paid  according  to  the  civil  service  standard 
and  being  considered  as  officials.  The  board  would  have  gen- 
eral control,  but  would  allow  the  societies  to  provide  the 
volunteer  workers  for  the  organization  and  guidance  of  the 
work  of  each  kindergarten  or  creche.  In  addition,  the  societies 
would  give  the  funds  and  would  be  responsible  for  any  special 
individual  care  given  to  children  within  the  institution.  Such 
attempts  as  this  to  solve  the  problem  are  sure  to  be  watched 
with  the  greatest  interest.  Analogous  to  the  new  forms  of 
nationalization  of  industries  and  springing  from  the  same 
source,  it  seems  to  open  a  new  and  hopeful  outlook. 

Even  though  antagonism  was  directed  mainly  against  the 
private  institutions,  a  similar  attack  was  made,  immediately 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  upon  the  volunteer 
worker,  without  distinction  as  to  whether  the  sphere  of  his 
work  was  a  private  agency  or  a  public  institution.  This  atti- 
tude was  especially  to  be  found  among  working  women — and 
it  was  based  on  the  idea  that  proletarian  women  would  get  a 
chance  to  take  active  part  in  social  work  only  if  it  became  paid 
work  in  every  case  and  on  principle.  They  dwelt  on  the 
fact  that  volunteer  unpaid  work  had  often  been  a  means  of 
developing  a  capacity  for  leadership,  and  that  many  women 
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had  been  appointed  to  prominent  positions  in  the  government 
on  account  of  their  experience  in  such  social  work,  while  work- 
ing women  without  equal  chances  must  remain  excluded  from 
influential  participation  in  the  government.  While  the  largest 
working  women's  magazine  presented  these  views,  several  mu- 
nicipalities, under  the  influence  of  radical  town  councillors, 
gave  notice  to  all  or  to  many  highly  trained  or  qualified  pro- 
fessional social  workers  and  replaced  them  by  people  who  had 
had  no  experience  in  this  field  of  work.  The  idea  that  all 
social  workers  should  be  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  class 
or  of  the  section  of  the  people  for  whom  the  work  is  intended, 
was  applied  mostly  to  the  labor  exchanges  and  to  the  care- 
committees  for  war-widows  and  those  injured  by  war. 

Social  Technique  for  Workers 

This  tendency  is  slowly  passing  and  it  is  beginning  to  be 
understood  that  the  leaders  and  many  of  the  workers  in 
social  agencies  must  be  trained  people.  It  is  clear  then ,  that 
the  solution  for  working  women  lies  not  in  asking  for  the 
abolition  of  volunteer  work,  but  in  finding  methods  of  in- 
cluding women  from  their  ranks  in  volunteer  worfc  as  well  as 
in  professional,  especially  in  making  the  training  schools  iOr 
professional  social  workers  available  to  women  of  their 
class.  Hitherto  these  schools  have  been  open  only  to  girls 
with  higher  education.  A  most  interesting  attempt  has  been 
made  in  this  direction  by  the  establishment,  with  the  help 
of  the  government,  of  a  special  class  for  working  girls  at  the 
Berlin  School  for  Social  Work.  The  necessary  cooperation 
between  the  socialist  women's  leaders,  the  representatives  of 
the  school  and  prominent  social  workers  in  making  the  plans 
for  this  class  resulted  in  full  mutual  understanding  and  perfect 
agreement  between  them.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  pupils 
of  this  class,  who  are  being  prepared  for  professional  social 
work,  will  also  succeed  in  attracting  great  numbers  of  volun- 
teer helpers  from  their  own  class,  and  in  creating  in  the  work- 
ing classes  a  better  understanding  and  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
the  importance  to  the  community  of  all  kinds  of  welfare  work. 
Even  if  the  problems  which  have  confronted  volunteer 
social  work  in  the  new  Germany  through  the  antagonism  of 
the  socialist  and  radical  parties  should  be  solved,  the  other 
difficulty  remains:  the  gravest  danger  arises  within  those 
classes  of  society  which  were  formerly  the  principal  supporters, 
adherents,  and  helpers  of  social  work.  We  know  today  what 
many  people  did  not  know  or  see  clearly  a  year  ago,  that 
volunteer  work  will  be  needed  and  will  be  wanted  in  the 
future  as  it  was  in  the  past;  and  we  know,  with  the  most 
pressing  conviction,  that  it  has  never  been  more  necessary. 
However,  there  seems  little  hope  of  keeping  the  former  volun- 
teers together,  and  there  is  great  difficulty  in  winning  new 
ones.  Even  the  greatest  optimist  must  see,  if  he  does  not  shut 
his  eyes  before  coercive  and  urgent  realities,  that  in  wide  circles 
of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  even  for  very  devoted  and 
unselfish  volunteers  the  possibility  of  going  on  with  such  work 
is  rapidly  disappearing.  Those  who  have  lived  on  a  moderate 
income  and  who  gave  all  their  time  and  strength  to  social 
work,  are  actually  compelled  to  earn  a  living.  Many  of  them 
are  still  struggling  against  their  fate,  are  still  trying  to  remain 
faithful  to  their  old  ideals,  though  with  all  their  traditions 
of  a  different  standard  of  life  they  are  forced  to  live  on  less 
than  any  laborer.  But  in  the  long  run  this  would  only  mean 
starvation  for  them.  Others,  the  great  mass  of  married  women 
of  the  middle  class,  who  could  formerly  give  part  of  their  day 
to  volunteer  work,  are  no  longer  in  a  position  to  keep  servants. 
How  can  they  leave  their  homes  at  regular  hours,  if  they  have 
to  attend  to  all  household  duties  and  to  provide  for  a  number 


of  children — all  this  in  a  country  which  has  not  yet  adopted 
labor-saving  machines  or  modern  household  conveniences  such 
as  are  common  in  countries  where  a  servant  has  been  out  of 
reach  of  a  middle  class  household  for  a  long  period?  Even 
the  wealthier  classes  can  no  longer  provide  the  same  number 
of  volunteers.  With  a  future  so  full  of  uncertainty,  with 
the  probability  of  large  fortunes  being  decimated  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  not  being  handed  over  to  the  next  generation, 
with  socialism  on  its  way,  and  the  possibility  of  a  new  up- 
heaval daily  before  them,  the  girls  from  these  classes  must 
train  for  professional  work  and  for  an  independent  living. 

As  in  competing  with  young  men  a  higher  standard  of  work 
is  often  required  of  girls,  the  period  of  preparation  for  life 
work  leaves  little  time  for  volunteer  social  work.  It  is  quite 
striking  that,  in  schools  for  social  work,  girls  who  formerly 
went  through  a  course  or  passed  an  examination  with  the 
intention  of  acquiring  a  higher  education  or  of  devoting  them- 
selves to  unpaid  work,  are  now  looking  out  for  definite  ap- 
pointments, even  if  they  are  not  in  immediate  need  of  earn- 
ing a  salary.  It  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  which  makes 
them  seek  an  assurance  of  material  security  through  their 
own  earnings.  There  has  been  no  considerable  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  young  men  who  engage  in  volunteer  social 
work :  the  recruits  for  such  work  have  always  come  from  only 
a  few  circles,  principally  religious  ones. 

How  can  volunteer  work  be  carried  on  under  these  diffi- 
culties? This  is  a  question  before  all  leaders  of  social  insti- 
tutions, private  as  well  as  public.  We  cannot  and  will  not 
do  without  the  volunteer.  We  know  that  it  would  mean 
an  irreparable  damage  to  the  life  of  the  community,  that  it 
would  silence  some  of  the  finest  instincts  of  humanity.  It 
would  also  necessitate  the  renunciation  of  the  system  of  mu- 
nicipal self-administration,  which  has  involved  the  volunteer 
work  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  connection  with  the 
necessary  social  duties  of  the  municipality,  and  which  must 
be  more  deeply  rooted  and  established  if  democracy  is  to  be 
rightly  interpreted  in  the  republic. 

Responsibility  of  the  New  Rich 

The  gaps  among  the  former  workers  must  therefore  be 
filled  by  new  adherents.  It  is  the  great  moral  task  of  the  new 
Germany — and  this  educational  work  falls  first  upon  the 
leaders  of  social  work — to  develop  in  the  new  rich  class,  in 
war-profiteers  and  similar  people,  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  community,  to  win  them  over  to  devote  not  only  their 
money  but  themselves  to  a  higher  form  of  life.  And  it  will 
equally  fall  upon  the  leaders  of  social  work,  more  as  a  privi- 
lege than  as  a  duty,  to  win  fellow-workers  from  the  newly 
rising  classes,  from  the  laboring  class,  from  professional  work- 
ers and  employes;  to  make  them  help  in  the  attempts  to  ame- 
liorate the  fate  of  those  of  their  own  class  who  in  the  gen- 
eral rise  of  this  class,  for  one  or  another  reason,  must  be  left 
behind.  It  will  be  a  test  of  the  capacity  of  the  working  class 
to  go  over  from  critical  opposition  to  constructive  work  in 
the  new  community,  if  their  support  can  be  secured  for  wel- 
fare work.  Promising  beginnings  can  already  be  observed. 
The  eight-hour  day  has  given  to  workingmen  and  women 
the  outward  opportunity  for  public  activity.  The  inner  im- 
pulse can  be  but  slowly  developed.  If  this  is  to  be  accom- 
plished it  depends  greatly  on  the  spirit  that  goes  forth  from 
the  leaders  of  social  work,  upon  a  spirit  of  boundless  devo- 
tion to  their  work,  of  true  charity  to  all  who  suffer,  of  com- 
plete comradeship  with  all  who  are  willing  to  help  and  serve. 
Upon  such  a  spirit  will  also  depend  the  success  of  the  most 
difficult,  and  perhaps  the  most    important    and    far-reaching 
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duty  which  is  set  for  the  leaders  of  social  institutions  in  con- 
nection with  volunteer  work.  This  is  to  influence  those  of 
their  former  fellow  workers  and  supporters  whose  prin- 
ciples and  whose  sense  of  social  obligation  have  been  shaken 
by  the  revolution  or  by  the  forms  which  it  adopted,  who 
feel  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  new  political  situation, 
and  who  find  it  impossible  to  make  their  peace  with  it.  We 
may  not  have  a  wealthy  class  in  the  near  future,  or  a  leisure 
class,  but  we  shall  have  a  class  which  was  brought  up  with 
the  privilege  of  a  higher  education  and  culture.  However 
their  economic  condition  may  be  changed,  for  many  among 
them  there  will  remain  some  time  apart  from  their  profes- 
sional duties  which  can  and  should  be  devoted  to  the  com- 
munity. The  danger  is  that  those  who  did  formerly  feel  this 
obligation  are  now  filled  with  doubts  and  conflicts.  The 
insane  spirit  of  destruction,  the  vandalism,  the  strike  fever, 
the  checkless  greed,  shown  by  such  a  great  part  of  the  people 
during  the  first  year  of  the  revolution,  have  undermined  many 
a  social  worker. 

They  can  only  be  newly  and  more  deeply  tied  to  social 
work  if  the  leading  men  and  women  can  make  their  institu- 
tions centers  of  a  sincere  social  spirit,  of    true    social    prin- 


ciples, of  a  loyal  attachment  to  the  social  ideal.  Many  of 
them  did  not  want  the  revolution ;  their  political  ideas  may 
differ  from  socialism  in  the  sense  of  party  politics.  But  all 
among  them  who  consider  social  work  not  merely  as  a  ma- 
terial help  but  as  a  means  of  conciliation  between  the  classes, 
as  work  which  is  to  atone  for  social  wrong,  must  be  united 
in  the  social  aim,  in  the  faith  from  which  it  springs,  in  the 
ideals  which  it  is  to  verify.  They  all  must  work  together 
to  bring  about  the  right  of  the  masses  to  have  their  full  share 
in  the  progress  of  civilization  and  public  activities.  They 
must  work  together  to  organize  the  life  of  the  community 
according  to  a  high  standard  of  justice  and  perfection.  In 
this  all  true  social  workers  are  united  among  themselves  and 
with  the  leaders  of  the  new  regime,  with  the  leaders  even  of 
the  revolution.  From  this  point  of  view  they  can  find  their 
way  to  cooperate  with  any  political  system  which  aims  at  the 
rule  of  social  justice,  or,  as  expressed  in  the  language  of 
religion,  which  stands  for  the  fulfillment  of  Christ's  idea  of 
love. 

The  more  deeply  the  leaders  of  social  work  bring  their 
friends  to  understand  the  true  principles  of  their  work,  the 
better  they  will  succeed  in  keeping  volunteer  work  alive. 


How  Belgian  Labor  Is  Educating  Itself 


By  Henry  de  Man 


FROM  the  beginning  of  the  Belgian  labor  movement, 
one  of  its  most  characteristic  features  has  been  its 
"  integral  "  character,  as  the  Latins  say — its  intimate 
blending  of  ideal  and  material  pursuits,  and  the  close 
unity  of  the  different  forms  of  action  by  which  it  seeks  to 
attain  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  masses.  The 
Parti  Ouvrier  Beige,  which  was  founded  in  1886  very  much 
along  the  same  principles  according  to  which  it  is  still  being 
conducted,  is  the  only  organization  of  its  character  that  em- 
braces political  action — with  a  socialistic  program — labor 
unionism,  and  cooperative  organization.  .  It  did  pioneer  work 
in  the  pre-war  Internationale  by  making  the  cooperative  con- 
sumers' organizations  an  essential  part  of  the  labor  move- 
ment. It  was  the  first  also  to  use  direct  industrial  action  for 
political  purposes  on  a  national  scale,  as  it  did  by  conducting 
three  orderly,  successful  general  strikes — in  1893,  1902  and 
1913 — to  enforce,  by  corresponding  degrees,  the  gradual  ex- 
tension of  the  old  limited  suffrage  until  it  recently  became 
universal  and  equal. 

The  Belgian  Labor  party  has  another  claim  to  originality, 
however,  which  is  perhaps  less  known  to  students  of  social 
endeavors  in  Europe :  It  is  also  the  first,  and  to  my  knowledge 
so  far  the  only  labor  movement  to  have  undertaken  educa- 
tional work  among  adult  workers  along  a  pedagogical  plan 
of  its  own,  as  a  joint  national  enterprise  of  the  political,  in- 
dustrial and  cooperative  organizations.  The  Belgian  Centrale 
d'Education  Ouvriere  (Central  Board  for  Workers'  Educa- 
tion), of  which  I  will  give  a  general  description,  is  at  any 
rate  the  most  comprehensive  undertaking  for  the  education 
of  the  workers  by  the  workers,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the 
labor  movement  itself,  that  has  been  made  in  any  country 
of  Europe. 

It  owes  its  inception  to  two  men  of  very  different  char- 
acter and  achievement:  Emile  Vandervelde  and  Ernest 
Solvay. 

Vandervelde,  scholar  and  politician,  and  the  best-known 
of  the  leaders  of  Belgian  socialism,  has  for  many  years  been 


associated  with  a  movement  to  encourage  educational  pur- 
suits in  the  labor  movement.  With  his  wife,  Lalla  Vander- 
velde, and  Jules  Destree — now  socialist  minister  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Belgian  government — he  stood  behind  the  move- 
ment that  about  the  middle  of  the  nineties  made  the  Section 
d'Art,  the  public  library,  and  the  Cercle  d'Etudes  of  the 
socialist  headquarters  in  Brussels — the  Maison  du  Peuple — 
famous,  and  that  closely  connected  the  labor  movement  with 
the  now  defunct  Universite  Nouvelle.  It  was  then  that 
the  Belgian  labor  movement  began  to  form  a  background 
for  the  work  of  many  of  Belgium's  foremost  artists  and 
writers:  the  sculptor  Constantin  Meunier,  who  immortalized 
Belgium's  miners,  steelworkers  and  glassblowers ;  the  archi- 
tect Victor  Horta,  who  built  the  Brussels  Maison  du  Peuple; 
the  poet  Emile  Verhaeren,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Section  d'Art  and  one  of  its  most  popular  lecturers; 
painters  of  the  proletariat  like  Laermans  and  Jakob  Smits; 
and  such  novelists  as  Camille  Lemonnier  and  Georges  Elk- 
houd,  who  also  added  to  the  idealistic  and  artistic  appeal  of 
Belgian  "  integral  "  socialism. 

All  this  work  remained'  more  or  less  sporadic  and  chaotic, 
and  limited  to  the  somewhat  amateurish  circles  of  the  na- 
tional capital.  The  great  bulk  of  Belgium's  working  class, 
in  the  industrial  districts  of  the  provinces,  got  only  occasional 
echoes  from  it.  Besides,  it  soon  appeared  that  a  very  large 
part  of  the  excellent  work  done  in  Brussels  was  more  adapted 
to  the  understanding  of  the  intellectual  classes,  and  went 
"  over  the  heads  "  of  the  workers.  The  latter,  though,  had 
demands  of  their  own,  but  they  were  of  a  very  much  more 
elementary  and  utilitarian  nature.  Public  education  was  in 
such  a  bad  state — compulsory  education  was  not  introduced 
till  191 4 — that  the  fast  growing  labor  organizations,  espe- 
cially the  trade  unions  and  the  cooperative  societies,  com- 
plained bitterly  about  the  lack  of  men  with  sufficient  training 
to  act  as  administrators,  officials,  or  propagandists.  They 
could  not  wait  for  a  problematic  improvement  of  the  school 
system    to    produce    a    better    equipped    generation.      They 
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needed  men  of  the  present  generation,  and  needed  them  on 
the  spot.  There  was  no  lack  of  intelligent  and  experienced 
men  among  those  already  at  work  in  the  labor  movement; 
but  the  experience  that  had  developed  their  intelligence  was 
too  narrow  and  too  limited  to  make  them  fitted  for  the  tasks 
that  every  day  grew  in  size  and  complication,  and  called  for 
wider  vision  and  greater  mental  adaptability.  To  give  them 
this  necessitated  a  specialized  function  of  the  labor  move- 
ment. Vandervelde  saw  the  need  of  a  new  organization  to 
fulfil  that  function.  He  got  Ernest  Solvay  to  help  him  in 
creating  it. 

The  Solvay  Institutes 
Ernest  Solvay,  the  millionaire  industrial  chemist  and  phi- 
lanthropist, who  endowed  the  three  Brussels  institutes  named 
after  him — for  chemistry,  physics  and  sociology — and  who 
played  such  a  prominent  part  in  Belgian  relief  work  under 
the  occupation,  is  no  "  party  man."  Although  his  personal 
views  are  those  of  a  socialist  reformer,  with  a  "  productivist  " 
and  "  comptabilist  "  Utopia  of  his  own  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  individualism  and  solidarity  are  curiously  blended, 
he  had  never  associated  himself  with  the  Labor  party.  But 
he  saw  no  objection  to  helping  an  educational  enterprise  that 
pursued  no  partisan  political  purposes,  and  declared  himself 
prepared  to  endow  a  fourth  institute — that  of  workers'  edu- 
cation— which  Vandervelde  wanted  to  make  a  joint  enter- 
prise of  the  Labor  party,  the  labor  unions  and  the  coopera- 
tive societies.  A  board  of  representatives  of  these  three  bodies 
was  formed  and  started  in  191 1  with  a  subsidy  of  100,000 
francs  from  Ernest  Solvay,  plus  some  minor  private  sub- 
sidies, and  a  few  subventions  from  national  labor  organiza- 
tions. The  results  of  its  early  work  were  such  that  a  year 
afterwards  Solvay  made  a  gift  of  one  million  francs,  express- 
ing no  other  desire  than  that  it  should  be  used  up  in  annuities 
extending  over  thirty-three  years. 

The  directors  of  the  Centrale  d'Education  Ouvriere,  as  this 
joint  board  was  called,  were  wise  enough  to  consider  that 
this  money  should  be  spent  only  on  such  work  as  would  in- 
duce the  labor  organizations  themselves  to  devote  a  part  of 
their  resources  to  educational  undertakings.  It  was  made  a 
rule  that  all  the  actual  educational  enterprises  would  have 
to  be  self-supporting  or  in  charge  of  local  and  district  or- 
ganizations with  a  budget  of  their  own,  so  that  the  Centrale 
would  be  in  a  position  to  use  all  its  resources  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  on  a  national  scale;  stimulating  and  coordin- 
ating the  enterprise  oi  labor  itself.  This  rule  has  been 
strictly  adhered  to.  The  budget  of  the  Centrale  represents 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  amount  of  money  now  spent 
by  the  labor  organizations  for  educational  work  all  over  the 
country.  More  than  that,  the  Centrale  itself  now  has 
reached  the  point  where  the  annual  voluntary  subscriptions 
of  the  national  labor  organizations  to  its  own  budget  repre- 
sent more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  income  it  draws  from 
the  original  Solvay  fund.  This  is  the  best  indication  that  the 
Centrale  has  proved  its  usefulness. 

Its  purpose  is,  according  to  its  own  constitution,  to  develop 
and  coordinate  all  institutions  that  aim  at  "  providing  the 
workers  with  such  knowledge  and  qualities  as  will  facilitate 
their  emancipation  as  a  class  in  every  field." 

The  phrase  as  a  class  indicates  that  the  purpose  of  the 
work  is  not  to  equip  the  workers  for  the  individual  struggle 
for  life — which  is  the  function  of  public  education  at  large — 
but  for  the  class  struggle,  which  means,  for  the  particular 
tasks  of  the  labor  movement,  political,  industrial  and  coop- 
erative. The  Centrale  is  thus  not  a  philanthropic  institution 
but  a  dbss  institution  of  the  labor  movement  for  the  labor 


movement.  Its  board  is  composed  of  annually  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  great  groups  of  labor  organizations — 
three  of  each — plus  one  delegate  of  the  Socialist  Young  Peo- 
ple's Federation. 

The  comprehensive  character  of  its  work  will  appear 
from  the  various  sections  which  are  administered  by  separate 
members  of  its  staff,  under  the  responsibility  of  a  general 
secretary : . 

The  administration  of  the  Labor  schools  and  local  committees; 
The  Extension   Service    (lectures)  ; 
The  Art  Section ; 
The  Central  National  Library; 
The  Central  Office  of  Labor  Libraries ; 
The  Bureau   of  Documentation    (information)  ; 
The  Central  Office  of  Moving  Pictures  and  Lantern  Slides; 
The    Board    of    International    Travelling    Scholarships    (with    an 
endowment  fund  of  its  own). 

This,  at  least,  was  the  pre-war  division  of  functions.  Since 
then  it  has  been  slightly  modified..  The  Art  Section  has 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  body,  and  the  Bureau  of  Docu- 
mentation has  been  fused,  as  a  new  autonomous  organiza- 
tion, with  the  Bureau  de  Legislation  Sociale  and  the  Bureau 
d' Information  Financiere  created  by  the  labor  unions. 

The  local  committees  of  workers'  education,  which  do  the 
same  work  as  the  Centrale  by  localities  and  districts,  and  the 
labor  schools  which  they  administer,  are  the  most  important 
part  of  the  whole  organization. 

The  labor  schools,  sometimes  alternately  called  socialist 
schools  or  trade  union  schools,  are  not  really  schools  at  all, 
but  mere  cycles  of  evening  or  Sunday  classes.  The  denom- 
ination of  schools  has  been  purposely  selected  to  impress  their 
organizers  and  pupils  with  the  difference  between  their  aim 
and  that  of  the  ordinary  lectures  or  educational  meetings. 
This  difference  consists  in  this: 

1.  A  limited  number  of  pupils — seldom  more  than  thirty — are 
admitted.  They  are  usually  designated  in  a  given  proportion  by 
the  local  labor  organizations,  which  pay  a  corresponding  share  in 
the  expenses  of  the  school.  The  organizations  are  kept  informed 
of  the  attendance  of  their  pupils. 

2.  The  curriculum  consists,  not  of  individual  lectures,  but  of 
cycles,  or  series  of  cycles,  on  a  definite  subject  connected  with  the 
labor  movement,  each  cycle  extending  usually  over  six  or  nine 
weekly  lessons. 

3.  The  lessons  are  given  by  specially  appointed  teachers,  who 
are  sent  all  over  the  country  by  the  Centrale,  which  either  employs 
them  permanently,  or  remunerates  them  according  to  a  fixed  scale 
per  lesson. 

4.  Less  than  half  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  lecturing,  the  rest 
being  given  to  practical  exercises  in  which  the  pupils  are  the  active 
and  the  lecturer  the  passive  element. 

The  use  of  blackboards,  the  free  provision  of  syllabuses  and 
note  books,  and  the  use  of  textbooks  further  contribute  to 
create  the  school  atmosphere,  and  to  impress  the  pupils  with 
the  fact  that  a  systematic,  sustained  effort  is  expected  of  them. 

Schools  of  Three  Degrees 

The  subjects  of  the  classes  vary  a  good  deal,  from  a  gen- 
eral introduction  into  the  principles  of  economics,  an  outline 
of  the  history  of  labor,  or  a  statement  of  the  principles  of 
socialism,  to  such  specialized  and  more  utilitarian  subjects  as 
cooperative  organization,  municipal  politics,  or  trade  union 
bookkeeping.  This,  at  least,  applied  to  the  first  three  years 
of  the  life  of  the  Centrale — from  191 1  to  1914.  Since  the 
war,  a  step  has  been  made  towards  specialization  of  the-  school 
system,  which  is  now  divided  into  three  degrees:  the  ele- 
mentary local  schools,  the  district  schools,  and  the  higher, 
national  schools.  The  subject  taught  in  the  elementary  school 
has  been  standardized  so  that  for  every  single  year  it  will 
be  the  same  all  over  the  country.  This  year  it  comprises  a 
cycle  of  nine  lessons  which  are  intended  as  a  general  intro- 
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duction  to  the  principles  of  the  labor  movement.  The  nine 
syllabuses  are  entitled:  Production  in  the  Past;  The  Birth 
of  Capitalism;  The  Concentration  of  Industries;  The  Work- 
ers and  the  Industrial  System ;  Trade  Unionism ;  The  Or- 
ganization of  a  Trade  Union;  The  Cooperative  Movement; 
Political  Action  by  Labor;  The  Conquest  of  Power. 

The  idea  is  that  the  program  of  the  elementary  school 
should  merely  be  a  mind  opener,  and  a  means  to  select  suit- 
able pupils  for  the  district  and  national  schools.  To  the 
latter  is  now  left  most  of  the  more  specialized  teaching,  ex- 
tending over  a  longer  period  of  time,  so  as  to  make  the  teach- 
ing in  the  local  schools  more  elementary  than  it  was  during 
the  first  years. 

The  national  schools  are  specialized.  There  is  a  trade 
union  school,  a  cooperative  school,  a  socialist,  political  school, 
a  school  for  municipal  councillors,  etc.  As  a  rule,  the  pupils 
of  these  schools  are  assembled  in  Brussels  or  some  other  center 
for  a  few  weeks  and  taught  intensively  during  that  time.  A 
permanent  national  school,  where  the  pupils  are  given  regu- 
lar college  work  for  six  months,  is  now  being  organized  so 
as  to  be  in  operation  next  winter. 

The  success  of  the  local  and  district  schools  has  been  quite 
remarkable.  The  first  year  saw  twenty-two,  the  second  year 
forty-six,  the  third  year  eighty-four  of  them  in  existence. 
The  war  naturally  reduced  their  number,  as  the  German 
occupants  did  not  allow  them  in  most  cases,  and  as  the  teach- 
ers had  great  difficulties  in  traveling  about.  Last  winter, 
which  was  the  first  normal  season  since  1914,  seventy-five 
local  schools  were  reopened.     . 

The  average  lesson  lasts  two  hours  and  is  divided  into  a 
50-minute  lecture  period,  a  10-minute  rest  period,  and  an 
hour  of  practical  exercises.  The  nature  of  these  exercises 
varies  according  to  the  subject,  the  teacher,  and  the  class. 
Sometimes  it  merely  consists  of  questioning  and  discussion. 
More  often,  the  second  hour  is  devoted  to  reading  and  dis- 
cussing essays  written  by  the  pupils,  or  to  a  general  discus- 
sion of  passages  from  textbooks. 

The  taking  of  notes  by  the  pupils  during  the  lecture  is  dis- 
couraged, after  a  few  local  experiments  during  the  first  two 
years  had  shown  disastrous  results.  Notebooks  are  mainly 
used  for  written  work.  Very  explicit  printed  syllabuses,  with 
detailed  bibliographical  indications,  take  the  place  of  the 
manuscript  notes. 

A  Record  of  Every  Pupil 
The  Centrale,  which  furnishes  all  the  necessary  blanks  and 
stationery  free,  keeps  centralized  records  of  every  pupil  who 
goes  through  any  school,  and  some  very  interesting  statistical 
and  other  information  has  been  drawn  from  these.  Alto- 
gether, much  attention  is  being  paid  to  keeping  alive  interest 
in  the  experimental  aspect  of  this  kind  of  pedagogical  work. 
Frequent  discussions  with  the  pupils,  conferences  of  the  teach- 
ers and  of  the  school  secretaries,  and  various  sorts  of  reports 
are  used  to  keep  the  whole  organization  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant evolution  and  experimental  adaptation  to  all  the  facts 
that  are  brought  to  light  by  experience.  The  steady  increase 
in  the  regularity  of  class  attendance — which  has  from  the 
beginning  been  very  good — bears  testimony  that  these  efforts 
are  not  made  in  vain  and  that  the  Centrale  is  getting  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  ideal  pedagogical  method  required.  Cer- 
tain of  the  principles  on  which  this  method  is  based  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 

It  is  admitted  that  it  is  impossible,  whether  in  nine  lessons 
or  in  thirty,  to  teach  anything  on  such  subjects  as  economics 
or  history  that  is  of  much  value  as  scientific  knowledge  per  se. 
The  main  aim  is  to  awaken  intellectual  curiosity,  create  a 
rough  frame  of  elementary  knowledge  with  the    help    of  a 


few  essential  facts,  stimulate  the  spirit  of  analysis  and  dis- 
cussion, develop  the  reading  and  thinking  habit,  and  show 
the  pupils  how  to  teach  themselves.  Experience  is  the  only 
real  source  of  knowledge;  and  the  theoretical  study  that 
should  supplement  it  has  to  be  done  by  the  individual  by 
means  of  reading,  research  work,  and  by  having  to  teach 
himself.  All  that  schools  can  do  is  to  put  the  pupils  on  the 
road  which  will  lead  them  from  particular  experience  to  gen- 
eral knowledge.  This  is  the  essential  thing.  Trying  to  cram 
their  heads  with  book  knowledge,  the  larger  part  of  which 
they  cannot  assimilate,  usually  results  in  mental  confusion, 
word  worshipping,  and  conceit.  It  is  more  important  to 
teach  a  few  things  well  than  many  things  in  a  superficial 
way.  Every  kind  of  generalization  should  proceed  from  con- 
crete facts  within  the  range  of  the  personal  experience  of  the 
pupil,  and  the  process  should  be  an  act  of  his  or  her  own 
volition,  the  teacher  merely  showing  the  way. 

The  Adult  a  Pedagogical  Problem 
Teaching  adult  workers  is  a  pedagogical  problem  by  itself. 
They  are  usually  as  ignorant  as  very  young  school  children  ; 
they  have  forgotten  most  of  whatever  they  learned  at  school ; 
their  minds  are  less  plastic  than  those  of  the  young,  and  they 
are  generally  tired  when  they  come  to  school.  Yet  they 
cannot  be  treated  like  children.  They  have  a  strong  per- 
sonal equation ;  they  will  not  accept  being  taught  ex  cathedra; 
their  store  of  common,  critical  sense,  and  of  actual  expe- 
rience, is  often  as  rich  as  that  of  any  teacher.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  teacher — especially  the  good  teacher — often  learns 
as  much  from  the  pupils  as  they  do  from  him.  The  ten- 
dency since  the  first  year  of  this  work  has  been,  and  still  is, 
to  be  more  and  more  concrete.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
historical  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools, 
which  has  already  been  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton  of  a 
scheme,  will  be  entirely  cut  out  in  the  future,  and  that  the 
elementary  course  will  be  a  mere  attempt  to  make  the  work- 
ers understand  some  of  the  laws  which  regulate  social  life 
and  group  behavior  in  present-day  society,  by  way  of  deduc- 
tion from  the  facts  of  their  own  experience  in  the  workshop 
and  in  every-day  life.  The  district  and  national  schools,  on 
the  other  hand,  show  a  tendency  to  increased  specialization 
and  thoroughness  of  scientific  method,  with  a  strong  insistence 
on  the  value  of  individual  research  work  and  active  reproduc- 
tion of  knowledge  by  the  pupils. 

Needless  to  say,  examinations  are  taboo.  Nothing  is  re- 
quired for  entrance  into  the  elementary  school  beyond  a  state- 
ment that  the  pupil  can  read  and  write.  Apparently  the  or- 
ganizations which  delegate  the  pupils  make  few  mistakes  in 
picking  them.  For  the  entrance  into  the  higher  schools,  the 
qualification  of  the  candidate  is  decided — as  far  as  it  is  not 
left  entirely  to  his  organization,  which  is  usually  careful  not 
to  throw  away  money  on  an  unfit  subject — by  his  previous 
record  in  the  elementary  school,  by  the  impression  gained  in 
an  informal  conversation  with  the  director  on  any  topic,  or, 
wherever  required,  by  the  value  of  an  original  essay  on  a  sub- 
ject of  the  candidate's  choosing. 

It  has  been  found  that  few  people,  even  among  university 
graduates,  make  good  teachers  for  these  schools,  unless  they 
make  a  very  decided  effort  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  par- 
ticular needs.  Some  of  the  best  teachers  are  young,  self- 
taught  workingmen,  who  can  adapt  themselves  to  the  men- 
tality of  their  fellow-workers.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
present  director,  or  general  secretary,  of  the  Centrale,  who 
was  an  iron  moulder  before  he  became  a  teacher  of  economics 
in  a  village  high  school,  where  the  Centrale  found  him. 
Many  university  professors  envy  his  talent  as  a  teacher  with 
his  particular  pupils. 
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These  schools  are  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale.  To  give 
an  idea  of  the  higher  end,  I  will  reproduce  the  program  of 
the  National  Labor  School  to  be  opened  this  fall,  and  that 
reproduces,  in  a  more  permanent  and  comprehensive  form, 
what  has  been  done  since  191 3  by  the  National  Trade  Union 
Schools  and  the  National  Cooperative  Schools: 

A  maximum  of  thirty  pupils  will  be  admitted,  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  various  national  labor  organizations,  which  will 
pay  part  of  their  maintenance.  They  will  reside  in  Brussels 
for  six  months  and  if  a  suitable  building  can  be  bought,  they 
will  be  resident  students,  which  will  afford  much  better  facil- 
ities for  physical  education  and  recreation  to  which  consid- 
erable attention  is  to  be  paid.  There  will  be  a  half-time 
system,  the  mornings  being  devoted  to  lectures  and  lessons 
on  political  economy  and  history  (taught  partly  by  professors 
of  the  university,  partly  by  the  staff  of  the  Centrale)  and  to 
seminar  work;  the  afternoons  to  practical  work  by  the  stu- 
dents. The  main  purpose  of  this  practical  work  will  be  to 
give  them  some  experience  in  various  forms  of  labor  activity, 
preferably  such  forms  as  are  different  from  those  with  which 
the  student  is  most  intimately  acquainted.  For  instance,  if 
he  is  a  trade  union  official,  he  may  be  lent  for  three  months 
to  a  cooperative  society  that  will  employ  him  every  after- 
noon for  useful  work,  with  a  reasonable  remuneration  that 
will  alleviate  his  school  expenses;  for  the  other  three  months 
he  will  be  put  at  journalistic  work — say  as  a  political  re- 
porter— on  the  staff  of  a  labor  daily.  His  reports  on  his  ex- 
periences in  these  various  fields  of  practical  activity,  and  his 
research  work  if  there  is  any  opportunity  for  it,  will  then 
be  his  original  contribution  to  the  seminar  work. 

If  this  first  experiment  of  a  real  labor  college  is  successful, 
it  is  hoped  to  make  it  a  permanent  all-year  institution,  with 
a  French  college  in  Brussels,  and  a  Flemish  college  in  Ant- 
werp or  Ghent.  The  only  obstacle  to  be  overcome  to  make 
such  a  permanent  institution  possible  is  "  the  sinews  of  war." 

The  Extension  Service  of  the  Centrale  is  a  national  serv- 
ice to  provide  labor  organizations  with  lecturers  on  various 
educational  subjects,  exclusive  of  party  propaganda,  which  is 
left  to  the  political  organizations.  It  works  jointly  with  the 
lantern  slide  and  moving  picture  service,  and  is  used  very 
extensively  by  the  local  educational  committees,  trade  unions, 
etc.  A  free  syllabus,  for  every  person  in  the  audience,  with 
bibliographical  indications,  goes  with  every  lecture.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  remarked  that  a  service  of  this  kind 
is  possible  in  Belgium  on  a  nation-wide  scale  because  the 
country  is  so  small  that  there  is  hardly  any  important  point 
that  cannot  be  reached  by  railway  within  one  or  two  hours 
from  Brussels.  This  also  facilitates  the  sending  out  of  teach- 
ers for  the  schools.  In  most  cases  a  teacher  sent  from  Brus- 
sels to  a  provincial  town  for  an  evening  class  is  able  to  return 
to  Brussels  the  same  night.  The  writer  remembers  more 
than  one  occasion  where  he  had  to  replace  a  teacher  in  the 
local  schools  on  a  Sunday  (which  is  anything  but  a  day  of 
rest  in  the  labor  movement),  leaving  Brussels  early  in  the 
morning,  for  a  provincial  class  before  noon,  another  class 
in  another  town  at  2  P.  M.,  and  a  third  class  in  a  neighbor- 
ing town  at  5  P.  M. — and  being  home  for  supper  at  8  P.  M., 
after  which  there  was  ample  time  (though  little  inclination) 
for  another  local  performance.  The  Belgian  institution  of 
cheap  yearly  passes  to  be  used  over  the  whole  railroad  sys- 
tem made  this  traveling  all  the  more  popular. 

The  Art  Section — the  work  of  which  is  now  left  to  the 
local  and  district  committees — did  pioneer  work  in  organiz- 
ing tours  of  theatrical  companies,  musicians  and  other  artists 
through  the  provinces.  The  principle  always  was  that  "  only 
the  very  best  "  in  art  should  be  produced  before  labor  au- 


diences, and  it  is  a  frequent  occurrence  to  hear  a  soloist  or 
the  conductor  of  a  symphony  orchestra  say  that  he  never  had 
a  more  religiously  receptive  and  grateful  audience  than  he 
found,  with  a  classical  program,  in  a  mining  or  steel  town. 

The  Central  National  Library  was  formed  through  the 
amalgamation  of  the  libraries  of  the  International  Socialist 
Bureau,  of  the  Russian  socialist,  Pierre  Lavroff,  and  of  the 
Belgian  socialists  and  scholars,  Cesar  De  Paepe  and  Hector 
Denis.  It  contains  about  60,000  volumes,  mostly  on  social- 
ism and  the  international  labor  movement,  and  fills  the  upper 
story  of  the  Maison  de  1'Education,  an  annex  that  was  built 
in  191 3  by  the  Brussels  Maison  du  Peuple  for  the  special 
purpose  of  harboring  the  national  educational  institutions. 
This  building  contains,  besides  the  National  Library  and  the 
offices  of  the  Centrale,  a  big  gymnasium,  several  classrooms 
with  a  moving  picture  outfit,  a  large  lecturing  hall,  also  with 
cinema  equipment,  a  public  reading  room,  and  the  local  pub- 
lic labor  library.  It  was  inaugurated  in  December,  191 3, 
and  Anatole  France  spoke  then  on  Socialism  and  Civilization. 

The  Central  Office  of  Labor  Libraries  centralizes  the  pur- 
chase and  binding  of  books,  and  the  provision  of  all  the  tech- 
nical outfit  for  the  labor  libraries  all  over  the  country.  They 
advise  the  office  every  year  of  the  sum  to  spend  and  the  work 
is  done  for  them,  thus  saving  all  the  trouble  that  often  arises 
from  the  incompetency  of  amateur  librarians,  and  a  good 
deal  of  money  besides  through  centralized  purchasing. 

Traveling  Scholarships 

Of  the  other  national  institutions  administered  by  the  Cen- 
trale, the  Comite  des  Bourses  d'Etudes  (Board  of  Interna- 
tional Travelling  Scholarships),  which  is  supported  by  spe- 
cial private  contributions,  is  particularly  worth  mentioning. 
When  the  war  broke  out  it  had  just  started  its  career  and 
had  sent  two  young  workers,  selected  from  the  best  pupils 
of  the  national  schools,  abroad  for  a  three  months'  stay — 
one  to  England  and  one  to  Germany.  Its  activity  since  has 
been  limited,  on  account  of  present  international  conditions, 
to  supporting  two  young  workers  whom  their  trade  union 
desired  to  send  to  Brussels  University. 

The  Centrale  also  acts  as  a  mentor,  and  is  represented  on 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Socialist  Young  People's  Fed- 
eration, the  powerful  National  Federation  of  Labor  Socie- 
ties for  Physical  Education,  and  the  also  powerful  National 
Federation  of  Socialist  Theatrical  Societies.  The  monthly 
magazine  edited  by  the  Centrale,  Education-Recreation  (orig- 
inally the  Bulletin  de  la  Centrale  d'Education  Ouviere)  is 
the  joint  organ  of  these  bodies.  It  is  read  widely  enough 
to  be  self-supporting  financially,  and  self-supporting  also  is 
the  office  of  publications  of  the  Centrale,  which  has  already 
turned  out  various  textbooks  and  other  educational  literature. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  the  activities  of  the  Cen- 
trale which  would  be  worth  mentioning,  such  as  the  Bureau 
de  Documentation,  the  numerous  journeys  of  investigation 
by  groups  of  labor  officials  into  neighboring  foreign  countries 
(Germany  and  England)  which  were  organized  before  the 
war,  the  special  courses  which  are  just  now  being  conducted 
for  municipal  councillors  on  municipal  laws  and  reforms,  for 
trade  union  officials  on  banking  and  financial  institutions,  etc. 
But  the  above  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  manifold  ways 
in  which  it  has  endeavored  to  make  itself  useful  to  Belgian 
labor.  The  consensus  of  opinion  in  all  circles  of  the  Belgian 
labor  movement  is  that  it  has  come  to  stay,  and  that,  in  spite 
of  its  comparatively  short  existence  and  the  catastrophic  inter- 
ruption of  the  war  period,  it  has  already,  by  a  slow  and  hardly 
perceptible  but  nonetheless  profound  action,  considerably  ele- 
vated the  intellectual  level  of  our  working  class. 
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COUNTING  THE  VOTES 


BLOCK   WORKERS 

As  Developed  under  the  Social  Unit 
Experiment  in  Cincinnati 

By  Mary  L.  Hicks 
Roe  S.  Eastman 

Drawings  from  Photographs,  by  Abby  E.  Underwood 

THE  block  worker  has  become  a  new  figure  in  social 
service  since  the  Social  Unit  experiment  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  utilizing  the  natural  ability,  tact  and  in- 
terest of  neighborhood  women  as  means  of  promot- 
ing community  welfare.  Elected  by  her  neighbors  to  represent 
them,  after  three  years  of  experience  as  leader,  counsellor, 
interpreter  and  friend,  she  stands  out  as  one  of  the  new  and 
interesting  factors  in  the  development  of  community  organiza- 
tion and  community  service  in  America. 

In  the  Mohawk-Brighton  section  of  Cincinnati,  as  in  any 
city  district  throughout  the  country,  there  were  hundreds  of 
women  whose  lives  were  limited  by  the  four  walls  of  their 
homes.  Perhaps  there  was  acquaintance  with  the  family 
across  the  hallway,  but  frequently  it  extended  no  further. 
With  the  creation  of  the  block  worker,  these  women  /ound 
a  means  at  hand  which  enabled  them  to  brush  aside  these 
limitations  and  become  part  of  the  life  and  the  thought  of  all 
the  women  of  the  community. 

The  potential  block  worker  is  the  average  wqman.  She 
has  a  community  sense  that  usually  is  more  clearly  defined 
than  that  of  the  average  man.  Also  she  acquires  very  rapidly 
the  spirit  of  social  service  which  is  so  essential  to  the  success 
of  her  work.  She  is  active  in  the  school  mothers'  club  or  her 
church.  It  is  by  reason  of  this  activity,  in  most  cases,  that  she 
is  elected  by  her  neighbors. 

The  interest  which  has  stimulated  her  to  activity  in  school 
or  church  affairs  has  been  the  selfish  interest  in  her  own  children 
and  her  own  family.  When  she  undertakes  the  duties  of 
block  worker  she  finds  that  it  is  not  a  difficult  step  forward 
to  include  in  this  motive  for  activity  the  interest  of  all  the 
children  and  all  the  families  in  her  block.  With  the  inclusion 
of  wider  interests  she  stands  upon  a  sound  and  elevated  basis, 
from  which  she  begins  to  view  life  from  a  position  of  great 
advantage;  so  that  she  will  come  to  appreciate  the  community 
as  such  and  will  become  anxious  to  develop  community  con- 
sciousness among  her  neighbors.  She  is,  first  of  all  then,  a 
good  neighbor. 

THE  visits  of  the  block  workers  are  serving  to  link  up  the 
thought  and  the  personnel  of  the  individual  family  with 
that  of  the  whole  community.  Perhaps  it  is  not  extravagant  to 
say  that  the  block  worker,  developing  friendship  and  carrying 
information  from  home  to  home,  is  making  constructive  use 
of  woman's  natural  propensity  for  talking.  But  let  us  not 
be  misunderstood.  The  block  worker  is  not  a  gossip.  The 
news  that  she  brings  is  not  scandal  or  worthless  chatter ;  she 
is  concerned  with  the  babies'  health,  the  general  welfare  of 
the  family,  the  big  issues  that  are  before  the  people  of  the 
nation.  She  is  not  regarded  as  a  bore  or  a  pest.  Her  visits 
usually  are  welcome  because  she  can  interpret  the  events  and 
the  plans  which  are  of  interest  to  the  neighborhood.  And  the 
block  workers  of  Mohawk-Brighton  realize  that  they  must 
be  "  up  on  their  toes."     One  of  them  recently  expressed  her 


A  block  election  scene  in  the  new  social  citizenship  of  the 
Mohawk-Brighton  District 

reaction  to  the  opinion  of  the  neighborhood  as  to  the  service 
of  the  block  worker  when  she  exclaimed :  "  They  expect 
you  to  be  a  walking  encyclopedia !  " 

All  of  the  block  workers  or  neighborhood  chairmen  of  the 
thirty-one  block  neighborhoods  in  the  experimental  area  come 
together  weekly  as  the  Citizens'  Council.  This  citizenship 
organization  really  is  the  backbone  of  the  Social  Unit  plan. 
With  a  district  as  completely  organized  as  this  one,  the  members 
of  this  Council  are  directly  representative  of  the  various  small 
neighborhoods  composing  the  complete  Unit.  Without  the 
elected  block  workers  to  make  policies  and  to  execute  plans, 
the  organization  of  occupational  groups  for  expert  planning, 
consultation  and  service  would  not  have  the  same  fundamental 
relationship  to  the  neighborhood. 

THE  value  of  the  service  of  the  block  worker  can  hardly 
be  measured  because  there  is  nothing  that  is  quite  com- 
parable to  it. 

A  citizenship  organization  such  as  has  been  developed  in 
Mohawk-Brighton  is  found  to  be  extremely  helpful  to  any 
existing  city  public  service,  such  as  the  health  department,  the 
department  of  charities  and  corrections,  the  municipal  courts, 
the  juvenile  courts,  etc.  For  such  departments  the  block 
worker  makes  contacts,  explains  away  prejudices,  or  takes  and 
brings  information  as  to  conditions  and  service.  Also  this 
relationship  of  organized  neighborhood  groups  tends  to  in- 
crease efficiency  of  public  departments  because  of  the  resulting 
growth  of  public  knowledge  and  public  opinion  as  to  the  service 
which  public  departments  can  render. 

The  occupational  groups  of  the  National  Social  Unit  Organ- 
ization have  learned  to  rely  upon  the  block  worker.  They 
know  not  only  what  to  expect  of  her  but  also  what  she  expects 
of  them.  By  the  cooperative  methods  which  have  been  de- 
veloped, the  occupational  groups  make  plans  according  to  the 
desires    of    the    citizenship    as    expressed    through    the    block 
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workers.  The  experts  then  give  their  service  to  the  people 
as  called  for  in  these  plans  put  into  operation  by  the  block 
worker. 

The  cooperation  of  the  block  worker  does  not  stop  here. 
Her  chief  function  is  that  of  educator  and  interpreter.  She 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  whole  social  situation  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Her  position  is  such  that  she  is  enabled  to  interpret 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  to  the  expert  public  servants  and 
with  equal  facility  to  interpret  for  the  people  the  plans  of 
the  experts.  In  addition  to  this,  the  block  workers  register 
all  babies  as  they  are  born  in  each  block;  they  have  taken  a 
census  by  blocks  which  is  changed  from  day  to  day  as  it  is 
affected  by  births,  deaths,  removals,  marriages,  etc.;  they  seek 
out  all  prenatal  cases,  register  the  mothers  and  then  arrange 
for  nursing  and  medical  care;  they  report  all  cases  of  con- 


developed  her  self-confidence,  her  poise,  her  ability  to  think  and 
act  and  lead. 

There  have  been  several  instances  where  block  workers 
have  resigned  because  of  ill  health  or  removal  from  the  neigh- 
borhood. No  great  difficulty  has  been  met  in  obtaining  suc- 
cessors for  them.  A  course  of  lectures  covering  the  whole  field 
of  welfare  and  explaining  in  detail  the  service  of  block  worker 
has  been  given  to  the  block  workers  so  that  they  may  have  an 
intelligent  idea  of  what  work  they  have  to  do. 

One  of  the  block  workers  who  has  five  children  of  her  own, 
four  of  whom  are  girls,  has  been  keenly  interested  in  the 
young  folks  of  her  block.  She  sought  to  help  a  Hungarian 
girl,  employed  as  a  stenographer,  who  was  of  the  same  age 
as  her  oldest  daughter.  She  suggested  to  the  girl's  mother 
that  if  she  were  allowed  to  attend  some  of  the  social  gatherings 
at  the  school  center  and  perhaps  to  join  one  of  the  girls'  clubs 
she  would  find  the  recreation  that  would  offset  the  nervousness 
resulting  from  her  work.  Instead  of  this  the  girl  was  kept 
at  home  evenings  to  work  on  embroidery  and  sewing.  Her 
mother  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  suggestion  of  the  block 
mother;  her  girl  did  not  have  time  for  fun.     She  pointed  out 


THESE  EIGHT  BLOCK-WORKERS  ARE  REPRESENTA 
TIVE  OF  A  ROOMFUL  OF  FORTY  SHOWN  IN  THE  PHOTO- 
GRAFH   FROM   WHICH  THE  FACES   WERE  DRAWN 


tagious  diseases  and  illness  of  all  kinds,  cases  of  desertion, 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  illegal  child  labor.  The  block 
workers  do  not  prosecute  or  take  active  part  in  pushing  any  of 
these  cases.  They  have  learned  how  to  get  results  by  report- 
ing to  the  proper  council.  Block  workers  report  to  the  head- 
quarters of  their  social  unit  in  full  confidence  that  each  bit  of 
information  will  be  treated  with  consideration  and  that  it  will 
receive  prompt  attention.  A  great  value  of  the  block  workers' 
service  is  that  they  learn  through  serving  to  know  where  a 
need  exists  and  how  and  where  to  turn  for  help. 

The  block  worker  is  not  an  unusual  type  of  woman.     The 
opportunity  for  community  service  which  has  been  hers  has 
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that  when  she  was  a  girl,  in  her  native  country,  she  had  sewed 
for  many  years  in  preparation  for  her  marriage.  She  felt  that 
her  daughter  should  do  likewise. 

Here  was  a  real  problem  for  the  block  worker.  After  a 
number  of  visits,  during  which  she  developed  her  friendship 
for  the  family,  the  block  worker  succeeded  in  making  this 
mother  realize  that  conditions  had  changed.  She  had  not  gone 
out  into  the  world  to  earn  her  living  as  her  daughter  was 
doing  and  her  work  at  home  was  not  an  additional  task  upon 
her  mind  and  body.  The  block  worker  talked  with  her  about 
the  daughter's  need  for  wholesome  recreation  and  relaxation 
from  the  nervous  tension  under  which  she  labored  all  day. 
Finally  the  block  worker  suggested  that  her  own  daughter 
would  accompany  the  other  girl  to  the  neighborhood  gather- 
ings. The  two  girls  were  brought  together  and  a  real  friend- 
ship was  formed.  The  foreign  mother  was  surprised  and 
delighted  that  an  American  family  would  show  such  friendly 
interest.     In  the  end  she  was  convinced  that  her   daughter 


could  work  better  during  the  daytime  and  would  be  stronger 
and  happier  if  she  were  permitted  to  form  friendships  with 
other  girls  and  boys,  all  through  the  use  of  a  little  common 
sense  and  persistent  effort. 

In  one  of  the  blocks  which  has  a  larger  percentage  of  foreign 
population  than  the  remainder  of  the  district,  the  block  worker 
and  her  husband  conduct  a  small  retail  store.  Because  she  is 
constantly  in  the  store  looking  after  the  trade,  this  block 
worker  has  a  rare  opportunity  for  meeting  all  of  the  new 
people  who  come  into  her  block  and  frequently  she  makes 
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unusual  discoveries.  On  one  occasion,  officials  of  the  Children's 
Clinic  had  informed  the  headquarters  of  our  organization  that 
in  one  of  the  new  families  in  our  district  the  children  were 
badly  in  need  of  care  and  that  the  mother,  of  very  low 
mentality,  expected  another  child  shortly.  They  were,  how- 
ever, unable  to  locate  the  family. 

One  day  soon  after,  a  woman  walked  into  the  store  of  this 
block  worker.  The  keen  tradeswoman,  seeing  at  once  that  she 
was  new  in  the  neighborhood,  began  to  question  her.  The 
woman  then  told  the  story  of  her  sick  children  and  the  block 
worker  received  a  very  clear  picture  of  the  conditions  in  this 
home.  When  she  reported  the  facts  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  Citizens'  Council,  the  discovery  was  made  that  this  was 
the  family  for  whom  the  Children's  Clinic  had  been  searching. 

This  block  worker  was  the  same  one  to  whom  a  little  foreign 
widow  came  when  her  husband  died  of  tuberculosis.  She  had 
no  close  friends.  She  ran  into  the  store,  put  her  arms  around 
the  block  worker's  neck  and  cried  out  her  grief  upon  the 
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NEIGHBORLY   CALLS 

The  block  worker  on  the  lower  step  has  just  introduced  the 
neighborhood   nurse    to    the   family. 

motherly  shoulder.  The  foreign  woman  had  come  to  this 
country  ten  years  before,  married  shortly  after  that  and  estab- 
lished her  home.  Not  long  after,  the  husband  contracted 
tuberculosis  and  the  wife  was  compelled  to  go  out  each  day 
to  work.  She  had  taken  splendid  care  of  him  at  their  home, 
except  for  the  brief  period  of  time  which  he  spent  at  the 
municipal  tuberculosis  sanatorium. 

BLOCK  workers  do  not  volunteer  their  stories.  One  has 
to  draw  information  from  one.  To  them  there  is  noth- 
ing to  marvel  at  in  what  they  are  doing.  They  take  the 
view  that  this  work  is  what  any  woman  would  be  glad  to  do, 
if  she  but  understood  the  need  and  methods  for  accomplish- 
ment. 

"  Yes,"  she  will  tell  you,  "  I  know  every  person  in  this 
block.     I  visit  them  regularly." 

"  How  long  do  you  work  at  this  block  worker  business?  " 
you  may  ask. 

"  Well,  we  are  supposed  to  give  eight  hours  a  week,  but  it 
takes  more  of  my  time  than  that." 

The  block  worker  smiles  wistfully. 

"  You  see,  there  is  so  much  to  do  and  so  many  needs.    You 


can't  just  quit  like  they  do  in  the  shops  when  the  whistle 
blows.     Really  there  isn't  time  enough." 

"  How  long  does  it  take  to  make  the  round  of  your  block?  " 
you  ask. 

"  Well,  the  time  varies,"  she  will  tell  you.  "  I  do  not 
make  my  calls  by  the  week  or  month  like  the  insurance  col- 
lector. I  know  all  of  the  people  in  the  block;  they  are  my 
friends.  Some  I  must  see  frequently,  others  send  for  me  to 
help  them.  They  want  to  see  me  now  and  then  if  it  is  only 
to  ask  my  advice.  We  are  expected  to  know  everything — to 
be  everybody's  friend.  Sometimes  it  takes  me  two  months  to 
get  around  the  whole  block,  but  there  are  families  that  I  see 
every  few  days.  There  are  others  who  don't  see  me  more  than 
once  a  month  or  once  in  two  months." 

"  Are  there  many  families  who  are  unfriendly,  who  do 
not  cooperate  ?  " 

"  There  are  few  unfriendly  families.  Only  a  very  few  re- 
fuse to  cooperate  and  those  do  not  really  understand."  In 
fact  the  block  mother  will  tell  you  that  her  chief  effort  is  to 
help  her  neighbors  to  understand  that  what  is  good  for  the 
whole  community  is  really  for  the  best  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  family. 

There  is  no  written  standard  of  efficiency  for  block  workers, 
but  the  results  attained  by  block  neighborhoods  in  the  various 
lines  of  work  undertaken  by  the  community  point  out  very 
clearly  where  leadership  is  efficient  and  where  not.  No  better 
results  have  been  shown  than  in  the  block  over  which  presides 
a  little  widow  who  works  to  support  her  family. 

THUS  there  has  come  to  these  womeen,  in  a  quiet  little 
corner  of  a  typical  American  community,  a  vision  of  the 
possibilities  of  neighborliness.  They  were  all  as  good  neigh- 
bors before  as  the  opportunity  afforded.  But  they  began  to 
find  that  the  width  of  a  street,  a  lath  and  plaster  partition, 
or,  even  more,  that  intangible  something  that  arises  between 
us  when  we  begin  to  crowd  from  a  God-made  country  into  a 
man-made  town — that  these  barriers  often  separate  an  ach- 
ing body,  a  sore  heart  or  an  overburdened  mind  from  just  the 
willing  and  ready  help  that  is  to  be  found  wherever  human 
beings  are  still  human. 

What  is  more,  they  and  their  neighbors  have  come  to  see 
that  through  the  visualization  of  the  problems  of  the  little 
community  of  five  hundred  neighbors  they  can  gain  a  clearer 
view  of  the  problems  of  their  neighbors  in  city,  state  and  nation. 
They  have  concluded  that  organization,  if  it  is  broadly  in- 
clusive and  democratic  and  especially  if  it  is  close  to  its  prob- 
lems, may  be  the  best  means  of  making  truly  effective  the 
command  to  "  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 


BLOCK     WORKER 
AND    A    VOTER    OF    1940 
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Can  India  Be  Modern? 

By  Robert  A  Woods 


FOR  twenty-five  hundred  years  India  has  been  static. 
Progress  has  been  barred  not  only  by  habit  and  cus- 
tom but  by  inviolable  religious  sanctions.  Up  to  two 
or  three  decades  since,  trustworthy  observers  have 
held  that  western  influences  could  never  penetrate  this  reserve. 
But  today  the  awakening  of  India  has  begun.  Its  beginnings 
are  definite  and  unmistakable;  but  they  are  only  as  the  streaks 
of  dawn.  The  process  will  be  long  and  slow.  Within  fifty 
years — a  period  which  is  as  nothing  to  the  East — some  of  the 
lineaments  of  a  modern  India  will  be  laid  down. 

As  the  higher  interests  of  the  people  are  so  largely  concen- 
trated in  religion,  it  is  natural  that  any  such  change  must  begin 
with  and  emerge  from  new  stirrings  of  the  spirit.  There  is 
today  no  doubt  that  India  has  been  profoundly  affected  in 
many  ways  by  the  teachings  of  Christianity  and  by  the  best 
influences  of  Christian  civilization.  Even  powerful  forms  of 
reaction  against  Christianity  unwittingly  testify  to  this  fact. 
The  change  is  attested  by  the  vast  proportional  increase  in 
the  number  of  converts;  but  perhaps  even  more  significantly 
by  the  attitude  of  great  numbers  of  intellectuals  who  still  re- 
tain some  degree  of  adhesion  to  the  old  faiths.  The  editor 
of  the  leading  English  newspaper  in  India  says  that  all  educated 
Indians  are  very  familiar  with  the  Bible;  and  that  the  Bible 
as  a  text  is  having  an  influence  similar  to  what  it  had  in 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  increase  of  converts  represents  what  is  fully  as  inter- 
esting from  the  social  as  from  the  religious  point  of  view. 
Christianity  made  its  original  appeal  to  the  lower  orders;  and 
in  India  today  it  represents  beyond  question  the  great  open 
road  of  hope  literally  for  this  world  and  for  that  to  come  to 
the  fifth  part  of  the  vast  Indian  population  which  is  included 
among  the  depressed  classes.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  ac- 
cording to  Hinduism  the  lower  castes  and  the  outcastes  or 
"  untouchables  "  are  held  in  their  fixed  status  not  merely  by 
sanctions  of  religious  observance  but  by  the  iron-clad  doctrine 
that  each  man's  caste  accurately  represents  the  grade  in  the 
process  of  transmigration  in  which  by  inherent  desert  he  be- 
longs. Christianity  not  only  contravenes  the  whole  institution 
of  caste  and  holds  out  opportunities  of  education  and  of  broad 
association  among  its  own  following,  but,  by  a  curious  irony, 
it  is  recognized  by  the  Hindus  as  removing  the  disabilities  even 
of  the  outcastes.  It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  the  remarkable 
response  to  missionary  effort  from  the  villages  and  the  girding 
\of  Christian  forces  for  the  greater  harvest  of  the  near  future. 
This  so-called  "  mass  movement,"  in  its  different  phases, 
is  recognized  of  course  as  carrying  with  it  almost  overwhelming 
responsibilities.  It  brings  courage  but  no  easy  optimism.  Be- 
sides emphasizing  more  highly  than  ever  the  necessity  of  educa- 
tion, it  is  inclining  the  missionaries  strongly  to  different  forms 
of  practical  social  work,  especially  -at  present  to  the  formation 
jf  cooperative  savings  societies  to  protect  the  people  from  the 
:verywhere  present  rapacious  money-lender.  Some  excellent 
ocal  work  toward  improving  agricultural  methods  is  being 
lone;  and  specific  effort  toward  sanitary  reform  and  health 
ducation  is  being  eagerly  undertaken,  though  as  yet  with  slight 
resources. 

The  increasing  breadth  of  the  missionary  policy  is  shown  in 
many  ways.  Two  men  in  one  province  are  delegated  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  mission  staff  to  act  as  agricultural  experts 


to  the  native  ruler.  Members  of  the  mission  staffs  are  often 
giving  much  if  not  all  their  time  to  promoting  cooperative 
banks  and  other  forms  of  self-help  in  the  villages.  In  a  manu- 
facturing city,  a  young  missionary  and  his  wife  are  detailed 
to  welfare  work  in  a  large  textile  establishment. 

As  four-fifths  of  India's  three  hundred  millions  live  in  vil- 
lages, the  great  problem  and  possibility  of  the  future  lie  there. 
The  government  has  shown  an  increasing  tendency  of  recent 
years  to  understand  the  very  considerable  economic  and  moral 
resources  that  lie  in  the  village  tie  and  the  ancient  institutions 
and  customs  that  go  with  it.  The  broader  development  of 
this  motive  will  come  as  the  graduates  of  agricultural  schools, 
which  have  a  total  of  700  students,  begin  their  intelligent 
service  throughout  the  country.  In  this  direction  lies  the  best 
practical  hope  of  some  relief  from  the  unbelievably  low  stand- 
ard of  living  among  the  majority  of  the  people. 

Even  in  India  the  self-contained  and  utterly  resigned  life 
of  the  villages  is  beginning  to  change.  It  is  a  constant  marvel 
to  the  mind  of  the  traveler  to  see  so  many  people  everywhere 
going  on  railroad  journeys.  At  many  stations  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  entire  population  were  on  the  move.  The  crowd  is 
made  up  of  course  of  representatives  from  the  villages  of  a 
wild  circle  thereabout;  and  they  are  to  a  large  extent  on  re- 
ligious pilgrimages.  But  they  bring  the  villages  within  reach 
of  the  influences  and  the  commodities  of  the  towns.  The  rail- 
road has  brought  it  about  that  there  can  be  no  great  famines 
in  one  part  of  India  with  adequate  supplies  in  other  parts; 
but  it  will,  in  due  time,  bring  disintegration  to  the  villages 
similar  to  that  which  has  taken  place  in  the  West. 

That  the  city  factory  employes  represent  a  confused  drift 
from  the  villages  will  explain  why  the  labor  question  is  only 
arriving  in  India.  There  have  recently  been  strikes  in  the 
three  or  four  chief  textile  manufacturing  centers.  In  Bombay, 
where  the  strike  assumed  very  large  proportions,  it  came  into 
being  not  only  without  organization  but  without  leadership; 
and  only  through  that  mysterious  contagion  which  has  so 
often  led  to  great  risings  in  India.  In  this  case  the  strikers 
gained  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  their  wages;  and  it  is 
probable  that  some  form  of  trade  union  will  result.  Problems 
relating  to  women  and  children  in  industry  are  not  so  serious 
as  in  China  and  Japan. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  yet  any  sort  of  protest  from  the  un- 
privileged that  is  commanding  the  attention  of  the  powers 
that  be;  it  is  the  wide  quiet  response  which  the  low-caste 
people  of  the  villages  are  making  to  the  overtures  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. In  Rome,  the  success  of  Christianity  with  the  com- 
mon people  compelled  the  attention  of  the  higher  orders  and 
of  the  government.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  India  today, 
with  democracy  looming  in  the  offing.  The  government,  al- 
ways hesitant  about  invading  Indian  tradition  and  custom, 
has  of  late  been  allowing  the  children  of  the  depressed  classes 
to  come  to  school  with  high-caste  children.  After  some  bluster- 
ing, opposition  gradually  subsided;  and  now  in  at  least  one 
of  the  largest  provinces  orders  have  been  issued  that  if  the 
schools  are  not  so  located  as  to  be  accessible  to  low-caste 
children,  they  must  be  relocated. 

This  tendency  is  also  becoming  quite  marked  among  the 
various  groups  of  reformed  Hindus  whether  within  or  with' 
out  the  orthodox  fold.     Their  rising  interest  in  the  task  of 
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social  betterment  and  progress  is  keen  and  genuine  in  the 
highest  degree.  It  has  in  some  instances  even  led  them  to 
take  the  hand  of  the  untouchables  and  to  break  bread  with 
them.  There  is  a  considerable  party  of  younger  men  who, 
under  the  impulses  of  the  Nationalist  movement,  are  claiming 
with  an  intensity  which  often  amuses  their  friends  that  all 
such  motives  are  derived  more  fully  and  clearly  from  the 
ancient  Hindu  scriptures  than  from  any  other  source. 

One  was  impressed  in  India,  as  in  China,  not  only  by  the 
readiness  but  by  the  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  representa- 
tive men  for  such  help  as  might  come  from  Europe  and 
America  toward  the  solution  of  fundamental  national  problems, 
provided  it  not  only  recognized  but  reenforced  Oriental  initia- 
tives and  responsibilities.  This  is  clearly  exhibited  in  the 
readiness  with  which  non-Christian  leaders  cooperate  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  its  broad  program  not  merely  for  building 
up  a  much  needed  institution  but  for  providing  leadership  in 
community  betterment,  urban  and  rural. 

Politics  and  Education 

The  National  movement,  which  has  been  successful  in  se- 
curing a  considerable  increase  of  Indian  representation  in  the 
government,  is  supported  by  a  radical  and  a  moderate  party. 
One  decisive  outcome  of  the  war  is  that  both  parties  equally, 
out  of  genuine  conviction,  stand  for  the  permanent  place  of 
India  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  British  empire.  They  desire 
their  country  to  be  on  the  same  self-governing  basis  as  Canada, 
Australia  and  South  Africa.  It  will  easily  be  understood  that 
this  attitude  represents  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  English 
liberalism  of  the  past  ten  years,  not  only  in  its  international 
relations  but  in  its  Indian  policy. 

The  radicals  have  urged  that  Indians  should  at  once  have 
a  majority  of  all  representative  and  administrative  offices  under 
a  truly  self-governing  system.  The  moderates  are  content  with 
the  limited  instalment  of  power  which  has  just  been  granted, 
trusting  that  in  ten  years  when  the  matter  comes  up  for  re- 
consideration, they  can  show  a  much  increased  capacity  on  the 
part  of  the  people  for  the  responsibilities  of  self-government. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  India  is  the  last  country  in 
the  world  as  to  which  hasty  theoretic  conclusions  in  the  region 
of  politics  should  be  made.  The  caste  system  which,  by  the 
way,  was  originally  based  on  color  lines,  shows  as  yet  only  the 
slightest  results  in  the  way  of  change,  and  breaks  practically 
every  community  into  groups  rigidly  alien  to  one  another. 
The  population  of  the  country  as  a  whole  is  a  manifold  quilt 
of  different  races  and  tongues.  About  10  per  cent  of  the 
men  and  about  one  per  cent  of  the  women  can  read  and  write 
in  their  own  language. 

The  moderates  are  emphasizing  the  great  underlying  task 
of  education,  of  the  thoroughgoing  reform  of  social  institu- 
tions, and  of  the  introduction  of  modern  methods  and  systems 
for  the  improvement  of  home  life  and  community  conditions 
for  the  sake  of  solid  progress  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
capable  democratic  nationality.  They  urge,  also,  that  while 
the  power  of  capital  and  its  returns  in  industry  and  commerce 
must  be  transferred  to  Indian  hands,  impatient  measures  will 
probably  only  delay  the  development  of  a  truly  national 
economic  policy. 

Every  intelligent  leader,  of  course,  realizes  the  necessity  of 
a  national  scheme  of  education ;  but  the  difficulties  are  stupen- 
dous. The  cost  of  equipment  and  instruction  for  a  universal 
system  of  elementary  schools,  for  a  population  so  poor,  seems 
absolutely  prohibitive.  Some  leaders  hold  that  the  money  must 
be  borrowed  for  this  purpose  on  the  principle  that  no  invest- 
ment could  be  more  profitable.     It  is  hard  to  see,  however, 


how  the  future  democratic  dominion  of  India  could  make  its 
start  under  such  an  overwhelming  financial  burden,  with  the 
outside  control  which  it  would  necessarily  involve.  Captain 
Petavel,  a  retired  English  army  officer,  with  the  help  of  a  few 
leading  Indian  citizens,  is  working  out  an  experiment  combin- 
ing study  with  wage-earning  industry  for  boys.  His  theory 
is  that,  as  in  India  the  work  of  children  is  universal  and  an 
indispensable  resource,  such  a  scheme  is  necessary  in  order  that 
parents  might  send  their  children  to  school.  Existing  schools 
find  the  lack  on  the  part  of  parents  of  any  realizing  sense  of 
the  value  of  education  and  the  necessity  of  school  discipline  to 
be  one  of  their  serious  handicaps.  And  even  if  all  other  con- 
siderations were  favorable,  the  minute  proportion  of  teacher 
material  to  the  need  would  make  any  rapid  progress  impossible. 
In  spite  of  all  this  the  practical  leaders  of  Indian  opinion 
are  properly  sanguine.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  boys  of  the 
country  are  now  in  school.  The  emphasis  on  the  education 
of  girls  is  becoming  stronger  every  day.  Under  the  new  gov- 
ernmental change  the  department  of  education  is  put  entirely 
under  Indian  control,  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  affording 
the  democratic  leadership  of  India  the  opportunity  of  prepar- 
ing for  a  decided  enlargement  in  the  qualified  electorate  for 
the  next  stage  in  the  process  of  administrative  development. 

Meanwhile  there  are  increasing  signs  of  a  positive  emanci- 
pation movement  among  educated  men  and  women  from  the 
clamping,  stifling  power  of  caste  and  its  accompanying  evils. 
Granting  that  there  are  some  values  in  the  institution,  the 
inner  loyalty  and  the  support  given  by  it  to  moral  and  re- 
ligious standards,  the  measure  of  chivalry  felt  by  the  higher 
for  the  lower,  the  guild  tie  which  exists  among  the  vocational 
castes,  there  is  still  the  clear  and  strong  realization  on  the 
part  of  many  that  it  fundamentally  traverses  all  that  they 
have  to  hope  for  from  democracy ;  and  that  its  main  restrictions 
must  therefore,  in  reasonable  ways  but  with  complete  deter- 
mination, be  broken  up.  It  is  interesting,  indeed,  that  many 
leaders  of  the  non-Brahmins  including  some  even  among  the 
outcastes  are  not  at  all  desirous  of  a  rapid  change  in  the  gov- 
ernment, which  would  necessarily  mean  simply  a  new  type 
of  Brahmin  autocracy.  Broadminded  Brahmins  admit  that 
such  a  government,  with  its  inveterate  traditionary  instincts, 
would  probably  be  much  less  considerate  of  popular  need  and 
will  than  is  the  present  honest  and,  in  large  ways,  impartial, 
serviceable,  humane,  British  civil  administration. 

The  deep  and  fatal  undertone  in  the  life  of  the  people  of 
India  is  represented  and  expressed  in  the  institution  of  child 
marriage.  It  is  not  understood  in  America  that  this  custom  is 
well-nigh  universal  among  the  Hindus;  nor  do  we  at  all  suffi- 
ciently appreciate  its  meaning  in  so  largely  eliminating  the 
high  sentiment  of  married  love,  in  giving  the  physical  impulses 
of  sex  full  rein  long  before  character  can  be  formed,  in  bring- 
ing into  the  world  so  many  children  of  parents  at  best  wholly 
immature  if  not  physically  and  morally  stunted;  and  of  ac-j 
cumulating  effects  of  all  this  from  generation  to  generation. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  cities  definite  steps  are  being  taken  in 
the  direction  of  organized  social  work.    The  vast  evil  of  beg- 
gary, in  its  various  forms  including  the  religious  mendicant,] 
is  beginning  to  be  confronted  by  private  agencies  and  by  tb 
government.    One  hindrance  to  progress  lies  in  the  elementa 
benevolence  of  the  Indian  people.    It  is  in  fact  so  universal  an 
unfailing,  on  the  part  of  the  poorest,  that  there  has  never  bee 
the  necessity  of  public  relief  in  India.    Now  one  of  the  object: 
of  the  leagues  of  social  service  which  are  springing  up  in  tb 
larger  places  is  to  introduce,  with  modifications,  some  of  the' 
principles  of  western  organized  charity.     But  these  leagues 
are   focussing  their  efforts  upon  preventive  work,   and  first 
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of  all  upon  the  appalling  evils  of  low  vitality.  The  infant 
death-rate  is  twice  that  of  England.  A  profound  student 
of  India  has  observed  that  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  brood- 
ing atmosphere  of  gloom  and  fear  which  pervades  the  people 
and  gives  the  dominant  character  to  their  religion  is  that 
every  mother  loses  two  or  three  out  of  four  of  her  babies.  The 
general  average  length  of  life  in  India  is  twenty-three  years — 
what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  figure  for  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  half  the  average  of  the  United  States.  With 
the  cooperation  of  the  government  a  series  of  remarkably  suc- 
cessful health  exhibits  have  been  given.  In  Delhi,  the  attend- 
ance was  so  great  that  it  was  decided  to  require  a  small  fee 
from  the  men.  Certain  hours  were  set  apart  for  women.  At 
these  times  there  were  crowds  from  the  Hindu  zenanas,  among 
which  mingled  many  veiled  women  from  the  Mohammedan 
harems — a  company  standing  in  strange  contrast  with  many 
of  the  most  up-to-date  health  charts.  A  women's  medical 
college,  with  150  students,  gives  promise  of  great  service  in 
this  direction ;  but  as  one  of  the  many  illustrations  that  might 
be  given  of  the  way  in  which  Indian  custom  trips  progress, 
the  women  medical  graduates  find  much  difficulty,  even  in 
their  own  minds,  in  going  about  freely  through  the  community. 

East  and  West 
As  things  are  now,  there  is  an  overemphasized  revulsion 
on  the  part  of  patriotic  Indians  from  the  English  civilians; 
and  it  seems  likely  that  with  the  process  of  devolution,  and 
the  accompanying  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  opportunity  for 
the  western  official,  it  will  not  be  possible  in  the  future  tqf 
secure  the  high  type  of  men  for  whom  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
has  been  famous.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  opportunity 
for  broadminded,  practically  trained  Americans  will  be  very 
great.  Both  Indians  and  English  will  cordially  welcome  their 
help  as  friendly  outsiders  in  the  democratic  process  to  which 
all  parties  are  irrevocably  committed.  Such  help  should  come 
as  part  of,  or  in  full  sympathy  with,  the  missionary  forces; 
and  it  s'.uuid  represent,  above  all,  that  training  in  the  strictly 
constructive  services  of  democracy  of  which  all  thoughtful 
leaders  in  India  so  greatly  feel  the  need. 

Language  has  often  been  taxed  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
vast  and  inexplicable  which  at  once  thrills  and  oppresses  the 
resident  no  less  than  the  casual  visitor  from  the  West.  But, 
in  a  real  sense,  far-off,  mysterious  India  is  so  because  it  is  far 
off.  The  casual  visitor,  if  he  is  able  to  penetrate  the  first 
enveloping  mist  of  utter  strangeness,  comes  to  know  that  inrush 
of  the  feeling  of  a  common  humanity  with  the  people  which 
many  Europeans  residents  have  in  the  early  days  of  their  stay 
and  often  lose  later  on  if  they  get  fixed  in  the  routine  and 
classification  of  Anglo-Indian  existence.  In  many  parts  of 
northern  India,  the  Aryan  types  make  it  possible  to  overleap 
all  the  alien  races  of  the  near  East,  and  to  find  a  genuine  tie  of 
cousinship  in  familiar  features  under  a  dark  skin.  Here  there 
seems  to  be  basis  for  hope  of  the  due  blending  of  what  the 
West  can  bring  of  education  and  inspiration  with  what  the 
genius  of  the  people  has  meant  in  the  past  and  what  their 
imperishable  individuality  can  create  in  the  future. 

Along  with  the  measure  of  confidence  that  comes  from  so 
broad  a  consideration,  there  is  the  profound  respect  which  all 
discerning  Europeans  feel  for  the  peculiar  penetrating,  analy- 
tical power  of  intellect  which  is  characteristic  of  many  leading 
Indians.  With  full  use  of  the  English  language  in  which 
they  not  only  speak  but  think,  they  are  in  possession  of  much 
of  the  best  resource  of  western  history  and  culture ;  while  able 
to  appreciate  and  interpret,  with  a  new  patriotic  spirit,  their 
own  spiritual  inheritance.  Though  there  are  an  increasing 
number  of  powerful  figures  among  Indians  in  public  life,  it 
is  a  prevalent  friendly  criticism  of  Indian  leadership  that  it 


finds  great  difficulty  in  rising  to  the  pitch  of  achievement. 
Loyal  Indians  themselves  speak  sadly  of  "  our  tragic  lethargy." 

For  this  reason,  and  in  view  of  the  whole  situation,  one  finds 
something  of  radiant  significance  in  the  beginnings  of  a  new 
order  of  Indian  devotee  who  turns  his  back  on  contemplation 
and  is  pledged  irrevocably  to  action.  The  Servants  of  India 
Society  was  founded  in  1905  "  to  train  national  missionaries" 
who  should  become  such  for  life  and  should  put  all  their  time 
and  power  into  some  form  of  constructive  public  work.  Every 
postulant  must  pass  through  a  course  of  training  covering  five 
years,  even  though  he  be  a  person  of  thorough  education  and 
substantial  experience.  During  this  period  he  is  forbidden  to 
write  or  speak  in  public  except  by  special  permission;  and  if 
he  is  entrusted  with  any  phase  of  service  to  the  public,  this  is 
rather  to  afford  him  insight  and  experience  than  to  admit 
him  into  the  responsibilities  which  the  society  assumes.  There 
are  now  eleven  members  in  full  active  service,  while  nearly 
as  many  more  are  undergoing  the  requisite  training. 

The  distinctive  point  about  the  society  is  that  the  members 
are  not  engaged  in  any  radical  cause  or  specialized  propaganda, 
or  even  in  novel  social  experiments.  They  bring  exceptional 
ability  and  chastened  public  spirit  to  different  well-understood 
vocations  through  which  in  the  wisest  way  the  development 
of  the  new  India  may  be  brought  about.  The  president  or 
"  senior  member  "  is  a  highly  valued  national  legislative  coun- 
cillor. Another,  who  gave  up  a  lucrative  practice  at  the  bar 
to  become  one  of  these  patriotic  "  holy  men  "  with  their  meager 
subsistence,  is  an  active  member  of  one  of  the  chief  provincial 
councils.  The  society  owns  two  daily  papers  and  one  weekly 
and  each  is  edited  by  a  member.  It  conducts  two  publishing 
establishments.  Much  is  done  through  pamphlets  and  lectures 
toward  the  spread  of  intelligent  public  opinion  and  the  support 
of  particular  measures  in  political  and  social  reform.  The 
national  and  district  congresses,  which  have  become  very  im- 
portant media  for  the  expression  and  formulation  of  progressive 
views,  owe  much  to  the  ready  initiative,  available  time  and 
broadly  practiced  capacity  of  members  of  the  society.  They 
have  taken  a  definite  stand  for  the  gradual  increase  of  In- 
dian representation  in  the  national,  provincial  and  municipal 
governments.  An  excellent  magazine,  The  Social  Service 
Quarterly,  is  published. 

The  society  was  instituted  by  men  connected  with  the  so- 
called  somajes,  which  more  or  less  consciously  combine  the  best 
of  the  Hindu  tradition  with  a  very  large  infusion  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  quiet  but  powerful  ways  it  is  acting  for  the  re- 
laxation of  caste  restrictions,  for  the  abolition  of  child  mar- 
riage, and  for  the  larger  freedom  of  women.  The  deep  purpose 
behind  and  underneath  its  life  and  work,  its  appealing  embodi- 
ment and  blending  of  the  ways  of  renunciation  characteristic 
of  two  great  faiths  of  the  Orient  and  Occident,  with  the  added 
element  of  present-day  practicality,  are  best  expressed  in  the 
seven-fold  vow  through  which  the  trained  novice,  in  the  full 
clear  light  of  a  simple,  direct,  downright  purpose,  gives  up  all 
for  his  country  that  is  to  be : 

1.  The  country  will  always  be  first  in  his  thoughts  and  he  will 
give  her  the  best  service  that  is  in  him. 

2.  That  in  serving  the  country  he  will  seek  no  personal  advantage 
for  himself. 

3.  That  he  will  regard  all  Indians  as  brothers  and  will  work 
for  the  advancement  of  all,  without  distinction  of  caste  or  creed. 

4.  That  he  will  be  content  with  such  provision  for  himself  and 
his  family,  if  he  has  any,  as  the  society  may  be  able  to  make.  He 
will  devote  no  part  of  his  energies  to  earning  money  for  himself. 

5.  That  he  will  engage  in  no  personal  quarrel  with  anyone. 

6.  That  he  will  lead  a  pure  personal   life. 

7.  That  he  will  always  keep  in  view  the  aims  of  the  society  and 
watch  over  its  interests  with  the  utmost  zeal,  doing  all  he  can  to 
advance  its  work;  and  will  never  do  anything  which  it  inconsistent 
with  the  objects  of  the  society. 


HUMAN  CONSERVATION  IN  INDUSTRIAL  JAPAN 


T 


WESTERN  methods  of  welfare  work  in  industry  are  being 
adapted  by  the  Japanese.     Their  method  of  approach,  in 
a    way,    is    as    colorful    and    distinctive    as    a    Japanese 
poem  or  a  Japanese  painting. 

For  example,  in  the  welfare  work  being  done  by  the  Tokyo 
Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  a  firm  closely  connected  with  the  General 
Electric  Co.  of  this  country,  there  are,  among  the  classifications, 
those  of  "culture"  and  of  "nourishment  of  high  taste." 

Under  culture  come  lectures,  "  maxim  boards," — bearing  fresh 
maxims  each  week — and  a  monthly  periodical  through  which 
the  native  welfare  worker  of  the  company  says  he  is  striving 
"  to  let  the  factory  hand  improve  his  character."  High  taste 
is  "nourished"  by  means  of  music,  painting,  the  composition 
of  verse,   and  Noh  drama  with  musical  accompaniment. 

"  Refreshment,"  another  classification,  includes  billiards, 
chess,  picnics,  theater,  flower  gardens,  reading.  The  company, 
however,  in  addition  to  these  cultural  forces  of  welfare  work 
does  a  great  deal  to  educate  the  workers  in  safety  and  sanita- 
tion, has  visiting  nurses  and  is  beginning  to  interest  itself  in 
housing. 


SONG  OF  THE  GIRLS'  SOCIETY 

AMA  River  streams  at  the  east, 
Fuji  High  Mount  towers  up  in  the  sky 
at  the  west, 
Here  on  the  Mazda  Hill  at  Kawasaki 
We  are  assembled  working  day  by  day. 

Light  is  high,  the  merit  of  the  lamp; 

If  we  work  diligently  in  cooperation 
We  are  the  Goddesses  who  lay  the  basis 

Of  the  Ever  Lighting  Kingdom. 

Devils  in  mind  prosperous  in  the  darkness, 

Fearing  the  shining  morning  sun 
Escape  from  our  sight.     If  we  light  up 

the  night  with  our   lamp, 
The  Ever  Lighting  Kingdom  will  be  at  hand. 


It  follows  the  example  of  western  corporations  in  helping 
to  give  publicity  to  government  bulletins  on  its  boards.  The 
poster,  above,  published  by  the  Sanitary  Bureau  of  the  Home 
Affairs  Department  of  the  government,  is  a  notice  that  cholera 
is  imminent.  It  cautions  care  in  water  for  drinking  and  wash- 
ing, in  food  and  the  amount  eaten,  warns  against  flies  and  sug- 
gests  vaccine   against   the   disease. 

The  poem  is  a  company  song  in  which  the  employes  honor 
their  work  as  being  for  public  good. 

THUS  cherry  blossoms  give  their  color  to  welfare  work  in 
an  oriental  factory;  but  the  test  of  Japanese  acumen  will 
come  in  the  ability  of  Japanese  industrial  leadership  to  jump 
over  not  only  the  haggard  early  stages  of  western  industrialism 
(from  which  the  East  is  not  exempt),  with  its  child  labor,  its 
night  labor,  its  wreckage  of  lives  and  constraint  of  liberty, 
but  also  the  benevolent  patchwork  of  our  early  welfare  work — 
over  these  to  a  stage  of  which  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary 
Control  in  the  garment  trades  of  New  York  is  a  precursor,  one 
in  which  the  public,  progressive  employers  and  the  workers 
themselves  organize  for  a  robust  working  life  and  right  re- 
lations. 
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AN  AMERICAN  TEXT  ON  IN- 
DUSTRIAL HYGIENE 
IN  JAPANESE 

'  I  ^HESE  plates  are  reproductions  of 
page  proofs  of  the  translation 
being  made  of  The  Modern  Factory, 
by  Dr.  George  M.  Price,  medical  di- 
rector of  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary 
Control  in  the  garment  industry  of 
New  York.  The  translator  is  the  wel- 
fare worker  of  the  Electric  Co., 
Seishin  Otsuka,  who,  according  to  his 
own  words,  concluded  that  to  make 
this  book  available  to  the  employers 
of  Japan  would  be  a  work  of  social 
service. 


In  passing,  comment  might  be  made 
on  the  corrections.  It  would  seem 
that  proofreading  is  no  more  hiero- 
glyphical  in  Japan  than  in  America. 


No,  this  is  not  a  Japanese  fire-es- 
cape— but  a  New  York  one  as  repro- 
duced in  the  Japanese  edition  of  Dr. 
Price's  book.  It  is  printed  here  up- 
side-down because  that  is  the  way  a 
New  York  fire-escape  must  look  from 
the  other  side  of  the  world! 
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'MAXIM  BOARD"  IN  A  TOKIO  WORKS 
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HE  IS  BAD 


HE    IS    GOOD 


<sr 


rTyHE  mind,  says  the  learned  gentleman  above,  is  "a  Puppet  box,  which  hangs  down  by  the  showman's  neck, 

■*■    from  which   the   Buddha   or  Devil   comes   out   by   his   own  selection."     After  which   definition    of   the   free 

choice  of  the  individual,  this  poster  of  the   Tokyo  Electric  points  out  what  sort  of  person  the  bad  choice 

results  in  and  what  the  good. 


He  is  bad  who  "  despises  God  or  Buddha,  who  is  disloyal  to  parents  and  Emperor,  who  is  cruel,  ivho  is  proud, 
who  is  selfish,  whose  conduct  is  bad,  who  is  a  spendthrift,  who  is  unclean,  who  buys  and  eats  between  meals,  who 
is  idle,  who  is  of  loose  disposition,  who  is  deceitful,  who  seeks  false  renown,  who  steals,  who  is  slovenly,  who 
uses  alcohol,  who  reads  bad  books,  who  treats  his  body  roughly." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  good  "who  worships  God  or  Buddha,  who  is  loyal  to  parents  and  Emperor, 
who  is  modest,  who  is  fair,  whose  conduct  is  good,  who  saves  money,  who  lives  neatly,  who  is  polite,  who  is 
honest,  who  is  not  double-faced,  who  works  diligently,  who  improves  his  art,  who  strives  for  culture,  who  respects 
order,  who  refrains  from  the  use  of  alcohol,  who  reads  good  books,  who  pays  attention  to  the  health." 
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A  Pact  for  the  Pacific 

The  San  Diego  Conference  on  Oriental  Relations 

By  William  E.  Ritter 


CAN  the  present  difficulties  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  over  the  Japanese  in  the  Pacific 
coast  states  be  settled  with  a  maximum  of  good  and 
a  minimum  of  harm  to  both  parties?  In  other  words, 
is  a  just   and  permanent  and   therefore   peaceful  settlement 

possible  ? 

Questions  of  this  sort  gave  rise  to  the  series  of  addresses 
and  discussions  on  the  Meeting  of  Orientals  and  Occidentals 
in  the  Pacific  Area  held  in  San  Diego,  California,  August 
1-13,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Scripps  Institution  for 
Biological  Research  of  the  University  of  California  and  the 
Community  Center  of  the  Unitarian  church.  The  originators 
of  the  project,  dwellers  in  the  very  midst  of  the  "  Japanese 
question "  now  so  harrowing  to  California,  conceived  the 
trouble  more  as  a  gigantic  human  problem  to  be  solved  than 
as  a  question  of  how  California  and  the  United  States  ought 
to  conduct  their  side  of  an  international  quarrel.  To  conceive 
any  matter  thus  is  to  conceive  it  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  reason  and  intelligence. 

Viewed  from  such  a  standpoint,  vast  knowledge  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enable  one  to  see  that  particular  problems  of  the  sort 
now  manifesting  themselves  in  the  Pacific  coast  states  are  al- 
ways parts  of  much  larger  problems.  Nor  are  great  erudition 
concerning  nature  and  human  nature  and  great  practice  in 
solving  problems  pertaining  to  these  realms  necessary  to  make 
one  aware  that  problems  which  are  clearly  only  parts  of  still 
larger  problems  can  be  truly  solved  only  by  solving  them  in 
connection  with  solutions  of  the  larger  problems. 

In  the  last  few  years  as  never  before  the  affairs  of  human 
life  have  forced  themselves  upon  our  attention  as  world  affairs. 
World  markets,  world  crops,  world  supplies  of  coal,  iron, 
petroleum,  gold,  etc.,  world  finance  and  to  cap  the  climax  the 
world  war — these  and  other  similar  phrases  have  gone  far 
toward  preparing  men's  minds  to  think  in  world  terms.  No 
amount  of  academic  disquisition  could  do  so  much  to  bring 
home  the  fundamental  one-ness,  or  unity  of  the  human  species 
as  do  the  common  interests  (even  where  conflicting)  implied 
by  such  expressions.  There  would  be  no  occasion  to  talk  about 
the  world's  coal  supply,  for  example,  but  for  the  common  need 
for  coal  by  great  numbers  of  people  widely  distributed  over  the 
earth.  And  the  more  intense  the  competition  among  different 
peoples  for  coal,  the  stronger  the  proof  that  coal  is  a  common 
necessity  to  all  these  people. 

Reflections  of  this  general  sort  disclosed  the  problem  of 
Orientals  in  Pacific  North  America  to  have  as  its  natural  set- 
ting three  world  problems — namely,  that  of  world  population, 
that  of  world  supplies  of  food  and  other  necessaries  for  sus- 
taining this  population,  and  that  of  world  culture.  If  these 
background  problems  were  to  be  dealt  with  after  the  manner 
indicated — that  is,  on  the  basis  of  genuine  rationality  and  in- 
telligence— this  would  mean  the  enlistment  in  the  undertaking 
of  men  who  had  given  much  time  to  the  study  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

The  scholarly,  unimpassioned  book  Population:  A  Study  of 
Malthusianism,  by  Warren  S.  Thompson  of  Cornell  Uni-> 
versity,  marked  this  author  as  one  competent  to  deal  with  the 
population  problem.  Various  writings  on  crop  plants,  on  soils, 
and  on  general  agriculture  by  E.  M.  East  of  Harvard  Uni- 
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versity  indicated  this  specialist  to  be  well  qualified  to  handle 
the  problem  of  world  supply  of  food  stuffs.  The  contribu- 
tions of  these  two  experts,  along  with  those  of  S.  J.  Holmes 
of  the  University  of  California,  called  into  the  symposium  be- 
cause of  his  broad,  well-balanced  understanding  of  animal 
propagation  and  heredity,  especially  as  manifested  in  the 
human  animal,  produced  one  of  the  focal  points  of  importance 
in  the  general  results  of  the  discussions. 

This  point  may  be  summarized  thus:  Study  of  the  growth 
of  world  population,  giving  due  consideration  to  birth  and 
death  statistics  in  relation  to  modern  industrial,  sanitary  and 
social  conditions,  forces  the  conclusion  that  world  "  pressure  of 
population  on  means  of  support "  will  become  so  severe  in  the 
relatively  near  future  as  to  compel  some  sort  of  limitation  on 
population  growth. 

The  positive  knowledge  we  now  possess  in  the  domains  of 
biology,  chemistry,  geography,  climatology,  agriculture,  etc. 
do  not  justify  the  theory  of  an  illimitable  capacity  of  increase 
of  the  basal  necessities  for  human  sustenance;  nor  even  of  an 
increase  sufficient  to  keep  up  for  a  very  long  time  with  the 
needs  of  a  world  population  maintaining  such  a  rate  of  in- 
crease and  such  a  standard  of  living  as  the  last  few  centuries 
have  presented. 

If  the  inevitable  population  restrictions  do  not  take  the 
form  of  "preventive  checks"  (i.'e.,  carefully  planned,  or  ra- 
tional checks;  in  other  words,  moral  checks),  then  the 
"  natural '  or  "  positive  "  checks  will  supervene  with  much 
greater  sway  than  they  have  recently  had.  Famine,  disease 
and  war  will  resume  their  former  power  as  depleters  of  popu- 
lation and  "  modern  civilization  "  will  have  given  way  to 
ancient  types  of  civilization,  or  even  to  barbarism. 

From  this  standpoint  it  would  appear  that  at  no  distant 
future  date  any  people  which  presents  a  birth-rate  and  popu- 
lation growth  considerably  in  excess  of  that  shown  among 
civilized  peoples  generally  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  menace  to 
the  world.  And  this  will  be  especially  so  should  there  be 
ground  for  believing  such  excess  is  desired  by  the  nation  itself 
in  order  that  it  may  have  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  labor 
and  of  man  power  for  its  war  machine. 

In  no  portion  of  the  world  does  the  problem  of  population 
and  means  of  support  now  present  itself  with  so  much  urgency 
as  in  Asia,  particularly  in  Japan  and  China.  The  great 
urgency  in  this  quarter  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the 
populations  here  show  a  birth-rate  considerably  higher  than 
that  for  the  world  generally,  the  natural  increase  being 
largely  held  in  check  by  a  correspondingly  high  death-rate. 
That  is,  positive  checks  in  the  sense  of  Malthus  are  still  opera- 
tive here. 

But  now  to  these  countries  comes  science,  particularly  medi- 
cal and  sanitary  science,  and  to  some  extent  modern  industry, 
with  their  ability  to  lessen  death-rate  but  not  to  lessen  birth- 
rate, at  least  to  corresponding  degree.  The  sum  total  of 
modern  conditions  tends  to  give  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  an 
increasing  advantage  over  western  peoples  for  the  immediate 
future  as  to  population  growth,  and  consequently  as  to  com- 
petitive power  for  means  of  livelihood. 

"  The   advancement   of   medicine   and   hygiene,"   said   Dr. 
[Continued  on  page  690] 
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THE   CHURCH    AND   RECONSTRUCTION 

THE  interdenominational  group  appointed  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  and  the  gen- 
eral War-time  Committee  of  the  Churches  "  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  religion  as  revealed  or  affected  by  the  war 
with  special  reference  to  the  duty  and  opportunity  of  the 
churches,"  has  just  brought  out  a  highly  significant  report  en- 
titled The  Church  and  Industrial  Reconstruction.  In  funda- 
mental fashion  many  of  the  most  important  social  problems 
before  the  country  are  dealt  with  by  the  churchmen. 

The  aim  of  the  committee  has  been  to  apply  Christian 
teachings  to  contemporary  social  and  economic  issues.  This 
has  been  done  with  vigor,  wisdom  and  courage.  The  Christian 
ideal  of  society  is  stated  as  "  a  cooperative  social  order  in 
which  the  sacredness  of  every  life  was  recognized  and  every- 
one found  opportunity  for  the  fullest  expression."  By  this 
criterion  un-Christian  aspects  of  the  present  industrial  order 
are  discovered  and  described.  A  Christian  attitude  toward 
property,  the  wage  system,  competition  and  other  such  ques- 
tions is  defined.  Means  of  practical  reconstruction  are  de- 
scribed and  advocated.  Among  these  are  the  providing  of 
security  against  unemployment,  of  sufficient  income  for  self- 
realization  by  all  workers,  of  adequate  leisure,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  women  and  children  from  exploitation.  The  report 
advocates  a  more  democratic  organization  of  industry  and  a 
distribution  of  profits  which  is  consistent  with  service. 

The  duties  of  various  classes — what  employers,  investors, 
employes,  consumers  should  do  in  conformity  with  Christian 
doctrine — are  considered  in  detail.  The  opportunity  of  the 
churches  to  Christianize  the  social  order  is  pointed  out  and 
an  exceedingly  interesting  statement  of  the  historic  attitude 
of  the  church  toward  economic  questions  is  included. 

THE  ANTHRACITE  REPORT 

THE  Anthracite  Coal  Commission  which  was  appointed 
by  the  President  on  June  4  to  decide  the  questions  in 
dispute  between  the  miners  and  the  operators  has  com- 
pleted its  report.  The  anthracite  miners  formulated  demands 
approximately  the  same  as  those  of  the  bituminous  miners. 
These  called  for  a  wage  increase  of  60  per  cent  for  all  classes 
of  workers,  and  for  certain  other  changes.  The  previous 
agreement  between  the  miners  and  operators  expired  on 
March  31  last  and  direct  negotiations  failed  to  result  in  an 
agreement. 

Both  sides  agreed  to  abide  by  the  award  of  the  commission. 
However,  two  conflicting  reports  have  been  made.  Wil- 
liam O.  Thompson,  president  of  Ohio  State  University, 
who  was  appointed  to  represent  the  public,  and  William  L. 
Connell  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  the  operators'  representative,  are 
signatories  to  the  majority  report,  while  Neal  J.  Ferry  of 
McAdoo,  Pa.,  who  was  the  representative  of  the  miners, 
has  brought  in  a  minority  report.  Thus  the  course  followed 
by  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  which  made  its  findings 
on  March  10  has  been  repeated.  Then,  also,  the  spokesman 
of  the  public  and  the  representative  of  the  operators  united  in 
a  majority  report  against  which  John  P.  White,  the  miners' 
delegate,  protested. 

According  to  the  unofficial  version  of  the  anthracite  report 
which  has  been  given  out  in  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  the  commission 
split  widely.  Apparently  the  minority  recommends  an  in- 
crease of  about  27  per  cent  while  the  majority  gives  approxi- 


TO  EMPLOYERS  AND  WORKERS 

Portions  of  a  Message  from  the  Commission  on  the 
Church  and  Social  Service  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 
Labor  Sunday,  September  5 

The  year  since  Labor  Sunday,  September  2,  1919,  has  been 
one  of  widespread  industrial  conflict.  It  has  witnessed  the 
steel  strike  in  the  summer  and  early  autumn  of  1919,  the 
coal  strike  in  November,  the  railroad  strike — the  so-called 
outlaw  strike — in  the  spring,  the  longshoremen's  strike  in 
New  York  city,  tense  labor  situations  over  the  open  shop 
(as  for  example  in  Atlanta  and  Wichita)  and  an  antago- 
nism bordering  on  violence  in  the  states  of  the  Northwest. 
A  well-known  statistician  estimates  that  during  August  and 
September  1919  the  workers  lost  through  strikes  $41,272,000 
in  wages,  and  employers  $4,127,000  in  profits.  At  that  rate 
the  cost  of  strikes  for  the  entire  year  would  be  about  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in  wages  and  about  $25,000,000 
in   profits.      .    .    . 

The  church,  loving  the  nation,  primarily  concerned  for 
the  welfare  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  but  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  all,  committed  by  its  deepest  principles  and  by 
the  purpose  of  its  existence  to  righteousness  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  life,  watches  the  deepening  conflict  with  pro- 
found concern.  It  cannot  stand  aloof.  At  whatever  risk 
of  becoming  involved  in  the  controversy,  it  must  go  into  the 
midst  of  the  contending  forces,  if  possible  between  them.  It 
must  bring  to  bear  every  ounce  of  influence  which  it  pos- 
sesses to  bring  these  contending  groups  together,  and  to  in- 
duce them  to  work  out  permanent  and  effective  methods  of 
cooperation.     .    .    . 

If  employers  and  workers  are  to  get  together  to  work  out 
cooperative  relations  in  industry,  which  shall  put  heart  and 
power  into  production,  which  shall  bring  just  and  balanced 
returns  to  the  two  groups,  there  must  first  be  a  method  de- 
vised by  which  they  can  get  together  and  keep  together. 
If  no  form  of  labor  organization  is  permitted  and  if  not 
only  strikes  but  labor  organization  itself  is  fought  to  a  finish, 
there  appears  no  way  out  of  our  troubles,  but  rather  a  deep- 
ening of  them.  We  shall  have  an  autocratic  management 
of  industry  on  the  one  side,  and  either  a  kind  of  serfdom 
on  the  other  or  a  militant,  bitter,  and  class-conscious  organi- 
zation of  labor  growing  yearly  more  revolutionary.  That 
is  just  the  danger  of  the  present  hour.     .    .    . 

Two  methods  having  possibility  of  immediate  application 
have  been  devised  to  meet  this  problem:  labor  unions,  for 
collective  bargaining,  and  mutual  shop  organization  of  the 
workers  in  individual  plants  or  series  of  plants.  The  two 
are  not  inconsistent.  In  England  they  are  built  together  in 
the  great  national  organization  of  industries  now  going  on 
under  the   leadership   of  the   government.      .    .    . 

The  church  cannot  allow  itself  to  be  estopped  from  this 
course  either  by  pressure  from  reactionary  employers  on  the 
one  hand,  or  by  the  manifest  evils  in  the  labor  movement  on 
the  other.  It  must  be  strong  enough  to  attack  these  evils 
and  to  resist  the  pressure.  It  must  urge  employers,  especially 
Christian  employers,  to  work  out  democratic  principles  in 
their  establishments  with  due  time  for  investigation  and 
experiment.  Whenever  possible,  the  regular  organizations 
of  the  men  should  be  dealt  with.  When  employers,  because 
of  circumstance,  local  or  otherwise,  feel  that  they  cannot 
go  so  far,  then  they  should  be  urged  to  study  shop  councils 
in  other  plants  and  to  introduce  in  their  own  some  form  of 
shop  organization,  genuine  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  prepared 
to  go  further  as  the  experiment  succeeds.  The  important 
matter  is  not  just  what  plan  is  followed,  but  that  a  start 
is  made,  and  that  everything  that  is  done  be  on  the  road 
to  a  definite  goal — the  development  of  democratic  factory 
organization  in  which  all  truly  cooperate  and  which  is  for 
the  benefit  of  each  and  all. 
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WHY  NOT  SEND  OUR  GREATEST  ATHLETE  TO  THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES? 

mately  a  17  per  cent  increase.  What  the  absolute  wages  are 
is  not  clear  from  the  data  so  far  published.  Some  light  is 
thrown  on  this,  however,  by  clauses  in  the  majority  report 
which  provide  that  the  new  rate  for  company  men  shall  not 
be  less  than  $4.20  for  a  shift  of  eight  hours  and  that  the 
hourly  rate  for  inside  and  outside  men  shall  not  be  less  than 
52  cents  an  hour.  This  appears  to  provide  a  minimum  wage 
of  something  like  $25  a  week  for  full  time — not  an  exorbitant 
sum  in  view  of  the  cost  of  living  budgets  worked  out  by 
various  authorities. 

The  majority  award  appears  to  be  anything  but  satisfactory 
to  the  miners.  On  August  29  representatives  of  District 
Number  I  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  sent  a 
telegram  to  President  Wilson  urging  that  the  minority  re- 
port be  accepted.  Representatives  of  the  miners  stated  that  a 
general  strike  would  be  called  in  anthracite  fields  if  a  favor- 
able answer  were  not  received  before  September  1.  The 
President,  who  accepted  the  majority  report,  promptly  took 
up  the  challenge  of  a  strike,  pointing  out  to  the  miners  that 
their  representatives  had  agreed  to  abide  by  the  award.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Anthracite  Commission  has  built  with 
more  permanency  than  did  its  predecessor  in  the  bituminous 
field. 

DIRECT  ACTION— BRITISH  STYLE 

WITHIN  the  last  few  weeks  Britain  has  had  two 
premonitions  of  direct  action  by  trade  unionists.  One 
arose  from  the  Russo-Polish  crisis  when  Warsaw 
seemed  in  danger  of  capture.  A  committee  representing  the 
labor  organizations  and  including  not  a  few  of  the  more 
conservative  leaders  sought  an  interview  with  the  prime 
minister  and  announced  that  British  intervention  in  behalf  of 
Poland  would  be  combatted  by  a  general  strike.  The  attitude 
of  Lloyd  George  and  of  the  Laborites  was  apparently  so  similar 
that  the  possibility  of  this  strike  passed.  The  demand  of  the 
coal  miners  for  higher  wages,  actually  a  demand  for  national- 
ization of  the  mines  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Sankey  report,  brings  the  general  strike  again  within  sight, 
this  time  on  an  industrial  rather  than  a  political  issue. 
Whether  or  not  this  eventuates  seems  to  depend  on  the  feeling 
which  is  shown  by  organizations  outside  the  mine  fields.     In 


estimating  the  possibilities  of  direct  action  in  England  it  is, 
however,  clarifying  to  remember  the  characteristic  difference 
between  the  British  methods  and  those  in  vogue  on  the  con- 
tinent. Revolution  in  England  is  by  ballots.  If  a  general 
strike  were  successful  its  most  immediate  outcome  would  be 
the  fall  of  the  Lloyd  George  ministry  and  a  general  election 
on  the  issues  involved.  That  is  an  essential  footnote  to  the 
reading  of  press  dispatches  which  hint  at  revolution  by  British 
labor. 

WHERE  BUSINESS  STANDS 

THE  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has 
conducted  a  referendum  among  its  members  on  two 
groups  of  questions  concerning  employment  relations. 
In  each  case  the  propositions  supported  received  the  bal- 
lots of  overwhelming  majorities  of  the  national  chamber.  The 
questions  submitted  were  primary.  The  right  to  open-shop 
operation,  for  example,  was  approved  with  only  four  dissent- 
ing votes,  1,677  organizations  registering  their  approval.  An- 
other proposition  which  suggested  the  incorporation  of  em- 
ployes'— and  employers' — associations  was  similarly  sup- 
ported. 

The  restriction  on  output  either  by  employes  or  by  employ- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  artificial  scarcity  of  the  prod- 
uct, or  of  labor,  was  declared,  by  an  almost  majority  vote, 
to  be  an  injury  to  society.  Perhaps  the  most  progressive  atti- 
tude taken  by  the  commercial  organizations  was  that  in  favor 
of  one  day's  rest  in  seven.  Concerning  the  hours  per  day, 
the  chamber  voted  in  favor  of  a  general  statement  which 
called  for  the  number  of  hours  in  which  the  maximum  out- 
put consistent  with  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  indi- 
vidual can  be  maintained.  This  balanced  working  day  would 
be  ascertained  by  study  in  each  industry.  The  business  organi- 
zations also  voted  strongly  in  favor  of  the  voluntary  estab- 
lishment of  means  for  the  discussion  and  adjustment  by  em- 
ployers and  employes  of  matters  that  arise  in  the  course  of 
industrial  operation.  This  was  limited,  however,  by  a  fol- 
lowing proposition  which  in  effect  asserted  the  right  of  the 
employer  to  ask  that  the  representatives  of  his  employes  be 
not  union  officials.  The  chamber  voted  against  trade  union 
organizations  for  government  employes  and  advocated  the  ex- 
tension of  the  control  now  exercised  by  public  utility  com- 
missions to  cover  employe  relations.  At  the  same  time  laws 
prohibiting  strikes  of  employes  of  public  service  corporations 
were  advocated  and  the  creation  of  suitable  tribunals  to  adju- 
dicate differences  between  the  employes  and  the  public  service 
corporations  were  proposed. 

GOOD  SHIP  PINAFORE  NO.  2 

SEVEN  hundred  and  eighty  Russian  children  arrived  in 
New  York  harbor  August  28  on  the  Japanese  freight 
steamer,  Yomei  Maru.  In  ten  days  they  will  be  bound 
out  for  Bordeaux,  France.  This  is  the  last  lap  of  the  20,000 
mile  journey  from  Vladivostok,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  to 
Europe  on  which  the  American  Red  Cross  is  taking  them  in 
search  of  their  families.  In  France  the  children  will  find 
temporary  quarters  while  the  Red  Cross,  through  its  many 
ramifications  and  affiliations,  sends  out  long  fingers  tracing 
parents  and  guardians  from  whom  the  children  have  been 
separated  since  the  spring  of  191 8.  These  children  are  all 
that  have  been  gathered  together  again  of  1,100  youngsters 
who,  in  May,  191 8,  because  of  a  shortage  of  food  in  European 
Russia,  were  sent  by  a  Committee  of  Parents  in  Petrograd 
into  Siberia  where  food  was  easier  to  obtain.  They  went 
with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
Soviet  government,  in  a  special  train  with  parents  and  nurses 
in  attendance.  They  expected  to  remain  only  until  the  end 
of  the  summer. 

During  the  summer,  fighting  broke  out  between  the  Bolshe- 
viki  and  the  Czechoslovak  forces  which  had  been  isolated  in 
the  Ural  mountain  regions  and  were  endeavoring  to  make 
their  way  through  Siberia  to  the  coast.  It  was  impossible  for 
the  children's  colonies  to  return  to  Petrograd.    As  the  months 
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passed  they  became  destitute.  Workers  from  the  Siberian 
Relief  Commission  of  the  American  Red  Cross  came  across 
scattered  groups  of  children  and  teachers  and  lent  them  aid. 
Eventually,  in  January,  1919,  entire  charge  of  these  colonies 
was  transferred  to  the  commission  by  the  ministry  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  existing  Siberian  government,  the  government  of 
Kolchak.  The  commission  gathered  together  the  various 
groups  and  concentrated  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Vladivostok. 
In  the  spring  of  1919,  the  commission  made  plans  to  take  the 
children  back  to  their  parents  across  the  Trans-Siberian  rail- 
way, and  built  and  equipped  a  train  with  this  expectation. 
Just  as  the  expedition  was  ready  to  get  under  way,  fighting 
broke  out  between  the  Japanese  and  the  alleged  Bolshevik  ele- 
ments in  eastern  Siberia.  All  railroad  traffic  ceased.  Between 
the  children  and  Petrograd  were  the  Bolsheviki  on  the  east, 
the  Japanese  on  the  west,  and  an  epidemic  disease  area  in 
central  Siberia. 

Directly  over  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  telegraph  line  and 
indirectly  through  the  American  minister  in  Stockholm,  word 
came  to  the  commission,  from  the  Committee  of  Parents,  ask- 
ing for  the  speedy  return  of  the  children.  Unable  to  take 
them  home  by  rail,  the  commission  decided  on  the  sea  route, 
and  chartered  the  Japanese  freighter,  Yomei  Maru,  a  new 
boat.  The  Panama  Canal  route  was  chosen  to  avoid  the 
excessive  heat  which  would  be  experienced  on  the  route  by  way 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  which  would  not  be  healthful  for 
the  children. 

They  left  Vladivostok  July  28,  an  expedition  of  428  boys 
and  352  girls  ranging  from  four  to  twenty  years,  with  85 
Russian  teachers  and  attendants,  a  group  of  workers  ard 
Austro-Hungarian  prisoners  of  war  numbering  85,  and  an 
American  Red  Cross  personnel  consisting  of  thirteen  men  and 
four  women,  physicians  and  nurses.  With  the  exception  of 
one  death  caused  by  an  insect  bite  in  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
long  trip  has  been  made  so  far  without  mishap  or  fatality. 

Conducting  successfully  a  two  months'  voyage  under  such 
circumstances  has  meant  ingenuity  and  foresight  on  the  part 
of  the  commission.  The  Red  Cross  personnel  admits  frankly 
that  they  have  been  crowded,  but  such  a  condition  would  be 
inevitable.  Ventilation  on  board  ship,  however,  has  been  ex- 
cellent in  spite  of  crowded  quarters.  An  electric  blower  sys- 
tem, installed  especially  for  the  trip,  has  changed  the  air 
throughout  the  ship  once  every  six  minutes.  A  well-equipped 
hospital  and  dispensary  has  also  been  provided  on  board  ship. 
The  hospital  has  24  beds  for  general  cases,  and  24  beds  in 
an  isolation  ward,  in  case  contagious  or  infectious  disease 
should  develop.  The  maximum  number  of  beds  occupied  any 
one  day  on  the  trip  across  the  Pacific  was  nine,  the  minimum, 
three. 

Schooling  of  these  children  has  not  been  interfered  with 
by  wars,  rumors  of  wars  nor  by  trans-Facific  voyages.  Classes 
begun  by  the  commission  while  in  Siberia  have  continued  on 
board  the  Yomei  Maru  without  interruption.  School  begins 
at  10  o'clock  every  day  except  Sunday,  and  goes  on  until 
twelve,  beginning  again  in  the  afternoon  for  two  hours  more. 
When  the  children  are  not  studying,  they  are  assigned  for 
regular  exercise  above  deck. 

They  are  a  sturdy,  fit-looking  set  of  youngsters  whom  one 
would  not  expect  to  succumb  easily  to  difficult  circumstances. 
Seen  at  the  Russian  Village  Pageant  staged  for  their  benefit 
by  New  York  County  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross  at  Fort 
Wadsworth  the  first  day  of  their  arrival,  they  presented 
largely  a  type  which  might  be  described  as  the  swarthy 
blonde.  Complexions  were  deeply  tanned,  but  could  never, 
even  before  the  sea-voyage,  have  been  truly  pink  and  white. 
Blue  eyes  predominated,  and  the  hair,  which  was  closely 
cropped,  was  sun-burnt  a  pale  yellow.  The  boys  down  to  the 
five-year  old  youngsters  wore  long  trousers  made  in  the  bell- 
shaped  sailor  fashion  which  had  been  the  vogue  when  they  left 
Petrograd  two  years  ago.  Gray  or  blue  shirts  completed  the 
costume.  The  girls  wore  gray  or  blue  and  white  striped  waists 
and  skirts,  which  they  had  made  themselves,  obviously  for 
service  and  not  for  style. 


IF  ANYBODY  GOES  HUNGRY  HE  WILL  HAVE  TO  BLAME 
SOMEBODY  BESIDES  THE  FARMER 


■    Yorh   TribilM  Ina. 


A  THOUGHT  FOR  THE    (FUTURE)    DAY 

They  were  remarkably  quiet  and  sedate  for  children  who 
must  have  felt  themselves  the  centers  of  a  big  demonstration. 
Even  when  leave  to  enter  their  camp  limits  was  given,  and  the 
hundreds  of  New  York  Russians  gathered  in  this  city  of 
foreigners  who  had  begged  the  Red  Cross  for  a  share  in  enter- 
taining the  children  swarmed  into  the  barracks,  there  was 
little  excitement.  The  children  took  with  smiles  and  diffident 
blushes  the  special  editions  of  Russian  newspapers  issued  to 
greet  them,  and  sat  themselves  down  on  the  grass  to  read  them 
through.  Here  and  there  certain  boys  or  girls  who  were  more 
easily  influenced  to  talk  became  centers  for  knots  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  New  York  Russians  who  plied  them  with  questions. 
One  thousand  invitations  had  been  sent  out  by  the  chapter 
to  representatives  of  the  65  Russian  societies  in  New  York, 
and,  as  one  newspaper  reporter  expressed  it,  "  fully  1,200  ac- 
cepted." Interpreters  said  they  were  being  asked  about  con- 
ditions in  Russia  which  it  was  assumed  they  would  know  of 
first-hand. 

Only  when  the  Russian  Isba  in  historical  Russian  costumes 
and  actors  from  the  Free  Russian-Ukrainian  Theater  sang 
and  danced  for  the  children,  did  this  rather  unchildlike  re- 
serve break.  Bursts  of  laughter  greeted  the  clownish  dancing 
of  the  "  funny  man,"  and  the  most  spontaneous  clapping  broke 
out  after  the  choruses  of  the  Isba.  A  child  with  a  soprano  of 
really  remarkable  quality  volunteered  a  song. 

Later  when  the  toy  balloons  that  make  every  county  fair 
colorful  were  distributed  by  the  women  of  New  York  County 
Chapter  as  part  of  their  gifts,  they  demonstrated  again  that 
they  were  just  children  after  all,  in  spite  of  more  than 
children's  experience  of  hardship  and  war.  With  the  same 
peculiar  reserve,  now  better  described  as  intentness,  which  they 
had  displayed  earlier  in  the  day,  they  wandered  about  through 
the  crowds  of  people  anxious  to  stop  and  talk  with  them,  eyes 
single  and  fixed  on  their  balloons. 
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IS  IT  RIGHT  FOE  HIM  TO  BLOCK  THE  TRACK,  ASKS  THIS  CARTOONIST 

The  Illinois  Miners 

THE  Illinois  miners  paid  by  the  day  have  won  nearly 
all  they  struck  for  last  fall.  Their  wage  demand 
like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  bituminous  miners  last 
November  was  60  per  cent;  their  net  increase  has 
been  50  per  cent. 

Illinois  has  about  40,000  soft  coal  diggers  and  the  men 
who  are  paid  by  the  day  or  month  amount  to  perhaps  a  third 
of  the  number.  Among  the  half  million  or  more  belonging 
to  the  United  Mine  Workers,  these  day  laborers  of  Illinois 
do  not  count  for  a  great  deal  numerically;  but  they  are 
quick  on  the  draw  in  convention  and  they  have  been  enough 
to  upset  the  calculations  of  the  President's  coal  commission 
and  the  provisions  of  the  interstate  agreement,  possibly  even 
to  split  up  temporarily  the  central  competitive  field  as  a  wage- 
basing  district  for  the  entire  country. 

For,  now  that  the  Illinois  miners  have  theirs,  the  miners 
in  the  other  states  are  going  after  the  same  wage  increase. 
Instead  of  one  big  national  strike,  the  government  and  the 
courts  grappling  with  it,  the  public  dazed  by  it,  we  have  a 
series  of  wage  demands  by  states,  the  possibility  of  several 
strikes  by  states,  and  the  United  Mine  Workers'  national 
leaders  left  looking  on. 

Very  carefully  the  lid  had  been  screwed  back  on  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  at  their  convention  in 
Columbus,  last  January,  after  the  big  coal  strike.  They 
ratified  their  officials'  policy  of  accepting  the  14  per  cent  and 
waiting  for  more.  Only  an  insignificant  Illinois  group  ob- 
jected, and  with  that  group  was  the  Illinois  president,  Frank 
Farrington. 

The  lid  blew  off  in  Illinois  a  day  or  two  before  the  rail- 
way unions  gathered  in  Chicago  to  receive  their  wage  award. 
The  pressure  had  been  mounting  inside  the  union  ever  since 
the  bituminous  coal  commission  had  handed  down  its  award. 
This  had  given  day  workers  $1  over  their  $5  a  day  wage 
and  the  pick  miners  24  cents  over  their  old  rate  of  87  cents 
a  ton.     This  was  20  per  cent  to  the  day  men  and  27  per 


cent  to  the  tonnage  men,  an  inequality  that  raised  a  howl 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  miners'  union  immediately  the 
award  was  announced.  In  vain  the  international  officials 
had  protested;  President  Wilson  delayed  promulgating  it  for 
three  weeks  after  the  protest;  but  finally  transmitted  the 
award  as  he  received  it  and  the  interstate  contract  was  signed 
in  New  York.     So  much  for  formal  protests. 

That  award  might  have  stood  for  a  while  if  the  miners 
had  been  able  to  work  steadily.  But  even  as  far  back  as  just 
following  the  strike,  the  supply  of  open  top  cars  had  fallen  off 
alarmingly,  there  were  not  enough  to  go  around  in  the  first 
place,  and  particularly  they  had  been  lost  off  their  owning 
lines  during  the  coal  strike  and  the  switchmen's  strike  and 
were  never  returned.  Their  movement  had  slowed  up  along 
with  that  of  other  freight  in  the  yardmen's  strike.  From 
working  four  and  five  days  the  miners  were  cut  down  to  three 
and  two  and  even  one  day  of  work  a  week.  The  miner  draws 
no  pay  when  the  railway  cannot  furnish  cars.  It  is  im- 
possible to  pile  the  coal  beside  the  mine  and  there  would  be- 
no  use  doing  so  if  it  could  not  be  moved. 

The  causes  of  the  famine  of  cars  are  another  story  and  a 
.  bigger  one  than  this ;  everybody  blamed  everybody  else  in 
sight,  while  the  miners  figured  the  only  way  to  live  would 
be  to  get  more  money  for  the  time  they  worked.  Illinois 
miners  were  hardly  so  seriously  affected  by  the  lack  of  cars 
as  some  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  according  to  re- 
turns on  car  supply  furnished  by  the  geological  survey. 

Said  a  prominent  eastern  Ohio  operator  to  the  writer  dur- 
ing the  Illinois  strike :  "  I  can't  blame  the  men  for  wanting 
more  money.  I  don't  see  how  they  get  along."  Credit  at 
company  stores  and  credit  on  their  company  house  rent  kept 
them  going;  but  it  merely  meant  that  their  households  were 
falling  behind  that  much  on  current  expenses. 

Meanwhile  the  price  of  coal  went  up  as  the  demand  in- 
creased with  the  short  supply  and  the  fears  of  a  coal  shortage 
next  winter,  fears  still  very  well  grounded  in  the  Middle 
West  and  the  Northwest.  If  the  operator  was  making  the 
money,  he  could  afford  to  pay  it,  the  miners  argued.  There 
was  no  use  for  the  miners  to  strike  for  more  cars,  and  as  for 
the  international,  it  had  a  contract  already  which  was  good 
for  nearly  two  years  more.  Besides,  most  of  the  miners'  of- 
ficials were  under  federal  indictments  brought  in  Judge  An- 
derson's court  in  connection  with  the  last  strike,  and  the  trials 
are  not  to  be  held  until  November. 

The  Illinois  day  men  started  out  the  week  of  July  19. 
Without  the  timber  men,  motormen  and  engineers,  the  ton- 
nage men  could  not  work  and  would  not  work,  and  soon 
the  mines  the  whole  state  over  were  down  as  tight  as  they 
had  been  last  fall.  Frank  Farrington  of  the  Illinois  miners 
was  one  of  the  two  who  had  held  out  to  the  last  against  ac- 
cepting President  Wilson's  offer  of  14  per  cent  last  Decem- 
ber. He  hurried  into  conference  with  the  Illinois  operators 
with  the  miners'  demands  of  $2  a  day  for  day  men,  without 
so  much  as  mentioning  the  matter  to  the  international  presi- 
dent, John  L.  Lewis. 

Farrington  and  Lewis  do  not  hitch.  Lewis,  who  is  an  Illi- 
nois man,  had  been  statistician  of  the  international  while  Far- 
rington was  president  of  Illinois,  but  successive  vacancies  had 
promoted  Lewis  to  the  presidency  of  the  international. 
Jealousy  and  complicated  politics  within  the  union  broke  out 
into  an  open  feud  which  caused  more  than  one  state  presi- 
dent concern. 

Illinois  was  out,  Indiana  was  going  out,  and  Farrington 
was  trying  to  make  his  separate  agreement  with  the  Illinois 
operators  in  the  same  hotel  the  railway  unions  were  meet- 
ing in.  Then  it  was  that  Lewis  announced  that  any  increase 
granted  the  Illinois  miners  would  result  in  a  strike  to  obtain 
the  same  increase  throughout  the  rest  of  the  central  com- 
petitive field,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania.  The 
Illinois  operators  demurred,  but  meanwhile  so  many  other  dis- 
tricts, including  Ohio,  had  demanded  reopening  of  the  agree- 
ment, that  Lewis  asked  President  Wilson  to  call  a  conference 
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with  the  operators  of  the  whole  central  field.  The  Illinois 
miners  returned  to  work  on  President  Wilson's  promise  to 
call  the  conference. 

Those  are  trained  miners  in  Illinois.  They  never  under- 
stand an  order  to  go  back  to  work  if  it  accompanies  an  in- 
junction or  a  factional  quarrel,  but  only  when  it  promises 
something  like  14  per  cent  or  another  wage  conference.  The 
state  officers  get  their  orders  from  the  pit,  not  the  pit  from  the 
officers. 

The  joint  wage  conference  met  in  Cleveland  and  broke 
up.  The  miners  were  divided,  but  so  were  the  operators ;  and 
when  the  Illinois  operators  showed  signs  of  giving  in,  the 
miners  adjourned  the  conference,  notifying  the  operators  they 
would  seek  agreements  by  states.  This  meant  disregarding 
the  central  competitive  field  and  its  interstate  agreement  ex- 
cept as  a  basing  point  for  new  increases  and  state  "  supple- 
mental contracts." 

"  We  in  Illinois  are  back  where  we  were  during  the  strike, 
but  at  least  the  ground  has  been  cleared  of  some  obstacles," 
said  Farrington  as  he  left  Cleveland.  "  The  whole  power 
of  the  international  will  be  back  of  the  state  unions  in  their 
separate  demands,"  said  Lewis. 

The  miners'  strength  this  time  lies  in  their  disunion. 
Their  demands  now  being  presented  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
western  Pennsylvania,  to  be  followed  by  demands  the  coun- 
try over,  accompany  a  real  coal  shortage  constituting  a  na- 
tional emergency,  and  they  know  it.  Indiana  miners  are 
largely  on  strike.  Ohio  miners  at  the  moment  of  writing 
are  meeting  operators  in  Columbus.  Illinois  has  $1.50 
of  the  $2  they  went  after  with  probability  of  some  adjust- 
ment for  tonnage  men  in  addition,  but  the  soft  coal  industry 
the  country  over  is  unsettled  thereby.  The  uncertainties  of 
bituminous  coincide  with  those  of  anthracite  as  they  never 
did  before. 

Meanwhile,  Robert  H.  Harlin,  president  of  the  Seattle 
miners,  and  Alex  Howat,  whom  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court 
made  famous,  are  running  against  Lewis  and  Vice-President 
Philip  Murray  for  their  offices  in  the  international  elections 
to  be  held  in  November.  Harlin  and  Howat  campaign  upon 
the  platform  of  a  complete  execution  of  the  resolutions  voted 
in  the  Cleveland  convention  last  fall.  These  included  nation- 
alization of  the  mines,  a  dual  alliance  with  the  railway  work- 
ers and  formation  of  a  labor  party.  Elected,  they  would 
throw  the  powerful  support  of  the  miners  to  the  side  of  the 
railway  group  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Cleveland.  John  W.  Love. 

Swinging  Doors 

SINCE  the  Farmer-Labor  party  made  it  unanimous, 
prohibition  must  consider  itself  read  out  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1920.  The  utmost  endeavors  of  both  wet  and 
dry  advocates  secured  only  a  slender  reference  in  the 
Republican  platform  to  law  enforcement,  and  even  that  leaked 
out  between  the  convention  and  the  publication  of  the  plat- 
form. National  party  platforms  are  indeed  old  bottles  to 
hold  this  strong  new  wine. 

Politicians  today  as  in  the  past  will  go  to  great  lengths  to 
avoid  the  liquor  question.  It  is  the  most  divisive  issue  before 
any  candidate  or  legislative  body  and,  like  other  moral  issues, 
seems  to  have  no  shadows  behind  which  a  complaisant  per- 
son can  find  shelter — it  is  all  right  or  all  wrong.  All  of  the 
national  parties  have,  therefore,  quite  naturally  taken  the 
position  that  it  is  settled — the  federal  amendment  stands  and 
no  one  has  even  proposed  repealing  it! 

There  is,  however,  a  real  liquor  issue  and  it  will  out, 
though  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Harding  may  not  have  to  meet  it. 
The  issue  is  over  enforcement  of  the  amendment  through  the 
Volstead  act,  and  every  candidate  for  Congress  will  be  asked 
where  he  stands  on  "  light  wines  and  beer."  To  great  num- 
bers of  people — numbers  at  least  as  great  as  those  who  have 
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BUT  OTHER  FACTORS  ENTER  IN,  SUGGESTS  THIS  ONE 

voted  in  the  past  for  state  prohibition — the  re-election  of  a 
dry  Congress  to  keep  the  Volstead  act  and  its  definition  of 
an  intoxicating  beverage  on  the  statute  books,  is  a  major  cam- 
paign issue. 

To  these  must  be  added  a  growing  company  of  men  and 
women  who  have  been  won  to  prohibition  on  the  basis  of  its 
results,  for  results  there  have  been  for  all  the  faulty  enforce- 
ment. The  most  recent  report  on  the  subject  is  that  by  Will- 
iam H.  Pear,  general  agent  of  the  Boston  Provident  Asso- 
ciation, first  given  as  a  paper  before  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  and  now  issued  as  a  pamphlet  by  the  Board 
of  Temperance  and  Moral  Welfare  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Columbia  Bank  building,  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Pear 
shows  the  familiar  gains  in  police  and  hospital  records,  but 
he  breaks  new  ground  in  his  canvass  of  the  results  seen  by 
family  welfare  agencies,  and  in  particular  among  forty  fam- 
ilies on  the  records  of  the  Provident  Association  in  which  the 
effects  of  alcoholism  had  been  marked. 

These  families  had  been  carefully  studied  in  191 7.  The 
present  checking  up  failed  to  locate  ten  of  them  and  in  four 
others  the  men  had  either  died  or  deserted.  The  remaining 
twenty-six  Mr.  Pear  takes  as  a  "  test  of  prohibition,"  and  all 
but  four  can  be  offered  as  such  examples  of  rebirth  as  no 
friend  of  theirs  would  have  dared  to  hope  for  nine  months 
ago. 

In  every  one  of  the  twenty-two  families  remaining  there  is  a 
record  of  persisting  sobriety,  according  to  the  statements  of  landlords, 
teachers,  friendly  visitors  and  the  families  themselves,  and  all  are 
now  self-sustaining.  One  man  is  said  by  his  wife  to  talk  of  drink 
a  great  deal  and  to  maintain  that  he  could  get  it  if  he  were  willing 
to  pay  SO  cents  a  drink  for  it.  He  is  not  drinking,  however,  but  is 
working  steadily  and  turning  in  all  his  money  at  home.  Several 
admit  themselves  that  they  are  better  off  without  alcohol  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  none  of  them  are  said  to  be  suffering  in  any  degree 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  deprived  of  alcohol. 

There  are  more  detailed  reports  on  several  of  the  families, 
and  illuminating  comments,  such  as  that  of  Mrs.  Z. :  "  He's 
the  same  Bill,  and  believe  me  he'd  get  it  if  he  could."  Other 
social  agencies  testify.  Mary  Beard,  of  the  Boston  District 
Nursing  Association  and  president  of  the  National  Organi- 
zation for  Public  Health  Nursing,  says: 

With  all  allowance  for  better  employment  and  larger  earnings, 
the  nurses  in  every  district  of  the  city  are  finding  great  improvements 
in  home  conditions  undeniably  due  to  prohibition.  There  are  a  few 
exceptions.  In  some  families  there  was  a  good  supply  of  liquor  on 
hand;   some  have  home  brews;   some  have  substitutes  such   as  Lily 
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•f  the  Valley  perfume  and  Jamaica  ginger,  but  these  cases  are 
greatly  outnumbered  by  those  where  improved  home  conditions  exist 
and,  most  of  all,  happy  wives  and  children. 

Miss  Beard  tells  of  the  woman,  an  ex-patient,  who  called 
her  across  the  street  to  see  her  baby  carriage: 

In  ten  years,  with  eight  children  to  carry  around  in  my  arms,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  buy  a  baby  carriage.  Now,  thanks  to  pro- 
hibition, I  have  a  baby  carriage  instead  of  Jack  hanging  around  at 
the  corner  saloon. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  reports  "  that  in  a  recent  meeting  of  the  society's 
agents  from  all  over  the  state  all  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  child-neglect  cases  arising  from  drunkenness  are  cut  down 
to  a  third,  possibly  a  fifth  of  the  number  found  last  year.  In 
some  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  state  no  cases  of  drunken- 
ness had  been  reported  during  the  last  three  months.  .  .  . 
Many  cases  whose  children  had  been  removed  by  court  have 
so  improved  their  habits  that  their  children  are  being  re- 
turned to  them." 

Mr.  Pear  by  no  means  believes  that  all  social  ills  have 
been  cured.  He  suspects  that  the  weaknesses  of  body  and 
character  and  the  maladjustments  which  led  to  inebriety  may 
now  crop  out  in  other  ways.  And  he  points  to  some  new 
manifestations,  such  as  a  recent  increase  in  the  number  of 
domestic  relations  cases  before  the  courts.  But  this  may  be 
due,  according  to  Herbert  C.  Parsons,  state  probation  com- 
missioner, "to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  men 
who  formerly  spent  all  their  money  for  drink  have  become 
worth  prosecuting  for  family  support." 

Of  testimony  from  outside  Massachusetts,  perhaps  none  is 
more  significant  at  this  time  than  that  of  John  B.  Dawson, 
secretary  of  the  Montreal  Charity  Organization  Society.  He 
reports  that  his  agents  have  been  able  to  observe  little  if  any 
lessening  of  drunkenness  as  a  result  of  the  change  from  the 
free  sale  of  alcohol  to  the  sale  of  light  wines  and  2.75  per 
cent  beer.  He  says:  "It  is  certain  that  men  are  getting 
drunk  on  what  they  still  get  at  the  saloons."  That  confirms 
the  experience  of  every  country  and  every  local  community 
that  has  ever  tried  partial  prohibition — you  must  be  either 
wet  or  dry;  as  long  as  light  liquors  may  be  sold  over  the  bar, 
hard  liquors  will  be  sold  under  the  bar.  As  long  as  saloon 
doors  swing  on  their  easy  hinges  there  will  be  drunkenness. 
And  that  is  the  liquor  issue  in  the  campaign:  Shall  the  Eigh- 
teenth Amendment  give  us  prohibition,  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  declared  was  its  plain  intent,  or  shall  it  give  us  a 
weak  indulgent  substitute?  Arthur  P.  Kellogg. 

The  Chicago  School  of 
Civics 

THE  trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago  have  ac- 
cepted the  proposal  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy,  which  was  announced  in  the 
Survey  August  17,  offering  to  turn  over  its  work 
under  certain  conditions.  In  concurrence  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  school  it  was  voted  "  to  approve  the  adop- 
tion of  a  plan  whereby  the  university  shall  establish  a  grad- 
uate professional  curriculum  for  students  in  civics  and  philan- 
thropy." This  was  done  partly  in  consideration  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  guarantees  of  not  less  than  $25,000  a  year  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  which  the  trustees  of  the  school  offered 
the  university.  The  other  suggestions  of  the  school  accepted 
by  the  university  provide  for  a  distinct  organization  and  fel- 
lowship of  students  registering  for  this  curriculum,  for  super- 
vised field  work  with  the  standard  social  case-work  agencies 
of  the  city  to  supplement  the  instruction  of  the  classroom,  the 
skilled  placement  of  graduates  and  the  offer  of  scholarships 
and  fellowships  to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  the  student 
body.  Announcements  will  soon  be  made  of  the  courses  to 
be  opened  at  the  university  in  October  and  of  the  staff  of 


instructors  who  will  serve  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  L.  C. 
Marshall.  Extension  courses  may  be  offered  later.  The 
organization  of  the  school's  staff  was  dissolved  at  the  close  of 
the  summer  session.  The  training  of  playground  directors 
hitherto  provided  by  the  recreation  department  of  the  school 
will  not  be  undertaken  by  the  university.  It  will  be  continued, 
however,  at  Hull  House  by  its  capable  directors,  Neva  L. 
Boyd  and  Viggo  Bovbjerg. 

The  assumption  by  the  university  of  functions  hitherto  de- 
veloped and  fulfilled  by  the  school  attests  the  satisfactory 
demonstration  of  the  educational  experimentation  which  the 
Chicago  school  has  patiently  and  successfully  pursued  for 
eighteen  years.  While  it  is  still  the  opinion  of  some  of  its 
constituency  that  training  for  social  work  could  more  advan- 
tageously be  conducted  by  a  properly  equipped,  adequately  sup- 
ported, independent  school,  yet — the  Chicago  and  New  York 
schools  hitherto  being  the  outstanding  exceptions — the  tendency 
has  been  for  the  transfer  of  this  training  to  university  man- 
agement. In  this  instance  it  is  partly  due  to  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  securing  funds  adequate  not  only  to  the  main- 
tenance but  to  the  further  development  and  stability  of  the 
school's  work.  All  agree  that  if  it  i§  worth  doing  at  all  it 
is  worth  doing  as  well  as  it  can  be  done.  With  this  ideal  in 
view  the  Chicago  school  has  from  its  very  initiation  consid- 
ered the  practicability  and  possibility  of  university  affiliation. 
Until  recently,  however,  neither  had  its  experimentation  been 
carried  to  a  recognized  demonstration  nor  had  the  university 
grown  conscious  of  this  field  for  service.  Therefore  the  ful- 
filment by  the  University  of  Chicago  of  the  functions  of  the 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  and  at  its  request,  is  re- 
garded as  opening  a  new  era  in  the  field  of  education  for 
social  work  in  Chicago  and  the  Middle  West.  It  marks  the 
close  of  the  successful  experimental,  exploratory  work  done 
by  the  school  and  the  initiation  of  university  graduate  train- 
ing for  social  service  administration,  which  thus  receives  spe- 
cific academic  recognition  as  a  profession.  The  previous  an- 
nouncement by  Harvard  University  of  the  establishment  of  a 
new  department  of  social  administration  is  similarly  significant. 
The  teaching  and  financial  resources  available  for  this  train- 
ing at  the  university  may  promote  larger  development  at  less 
expense.  More  men  may  also  be  attracted  to  the  fields  of 
social  work  needing  them  by  the  offer  of  regular  graduate 
professional  courses  preparatory  thereto.  , 

The  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  which 
closes  its  independent  work  with  this  summer  quarter  of  its 
eighteenth  year,  grew  out  of  the  needs  and  incentives  of  the 
field.  The  social  settlements  bore  the  main  part  in  its  initia- 
tion and  development.  It  was  founded  in  1903  by  Graham 
Taylor,  who  has  served  it  as  president  until  now,  and  was 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Chicago  Commons  for  the 
first  five  years.  Then,  and  since  its  independent  incorpora- 
tion in  1908,  the  leading  members  of  its  staff  and  many  of  its 
lecturers  have  been  settlement  residents  at  Hull  House  and 
Chicago  Commons.  The  first  to  respond  to  the  call  for  volun- 
teer teachers  were  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Jane  Addams  and  the 
late  Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson.  When  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  enabled  the  school  to  open  its  department  of  social 
investigation,  initial  direction  was  given  to  it  by  Miss  Lathrop, 
who  was  followed  by  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge  and  Edith 
Abbott  as  the  directors  of  its  work  and  the  authors  of  its  in- 
vestigational reports.  Miss  Breckinridge  has  served  the  school 
as  dean,  while  also  acting  as  assistant  professor  of  social 
economy  and  assistant  dean  of  women  at  the  university  and 
Miss  Abbott  serves  there  as  lecturer  in  sociology.  Professor 
Taylor  has  continued  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  his  professorship 
of  social  economics  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  at  the 
university  and  his  head  resident's  duties  at  Chicago  Commons, 
while  serving  the  school  all  these  years. 

The  loyalty  of  the  school  to  the  agencies  and  workers  in  its 
wide  field  has  been  met  by  their  continuous  response  in  offering 
the  services  of  their  specialists  as  lecturers.  It  was  their  co- 
operation on  the   local  field  in  providing  practice  work  and 
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expert  supervision  which  enabled  the  Chicago  school  to  corre- 
late the  great  laboratory  of  Chicago  with  its  classroom  work 
to  an  extent  and  with  a  degree  of  efficiency  that  are  quite 
distinctive.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Associated  Jewish  Chari- 
ties and  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago  are  among  the 
guarantors  who  enable  the  University  of  Chicago  to  take  over 
and  continue  the  work  of  the  school. 

Certificates  have  been  granted  to  367  students  who  have  met 
the  exactions  of  the  regular  course.  Many  of  them  who  have 
taken  the  special  training  in  the  department  of  social  investi- 
gation have  won  appointments  to  responsible  positions  in  fed- 
eral departments,  municipal,  county  and  state  service  by  high 
standing  on  the  eligible  civil  service  lists.  Students  taking  the 
work  of  the  preliminary  year  or  registering  for  single  courses 
and  extension  classes  have  rounded  out  the  number  of  regis- 
trants to  a  total  of  three  thousand. 

While  the  Chicago  school  has  had  a  small  number  of  liberal 
contributors  to  supplement  income  received  from  students' 
tuitions,  these  earnings  have  borne  a  larger  proportion  of  its 
expense  than  in  any  other  graduate  school  with  which  it  may 
be  compared.  Foremost  among  its  supporters  have  been 
Charles  R.  Crane,  now  United  States  minister  to  China,  who 
in  addition  to  his  generous  annual  contribution  has  for  the 
past  five  years  donated  the  use  of  his  former  Chicago  residence 
to  the  school  as  its  headquarters.  The  school  has  had  no  in- 
vested funds.  Its  loyal  alumni  have  been  its  living  endowment. 
Their  devoted,  efficient  public  service — civic,  philanthropic, 
social  and  industrial — yields  full  return  for  all  the  financial 
and  vital  resources  invested  in  their  training  thus  far,  and 
should  be  a  valuable  asset  for  the  continuance  and  the  de- 
velopment of  such  training  under  university  auspices. 

Rent  Restrictions  in 


England 


WITH  the  exception  of  the  Irish  question,  it  would 
probably  be  impossible  to  find  in  England  a  prob- 
lem more  difficult  of   solution   to   the   satisfaction 
of   the  parties  concerned   than   that    of    housing. 
The  recent  legislation  has  left  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and 
the  builder  each  waiting  his  turn  for  a  fair  deal,  and  each 
finding  the  situation  growing  daily  more  intolerable. 

The  acute  need  of  houses  in  a  country  where  the  shortage 
is  now  estimated  at  a  million  has  led  the  government  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  offering  to  individuals  subsidies  up  to  £260  each 
for  new  houses,  built  according  to  approved  plans  and  com- 
pleted before  a  specified  date.  Thus  it  was  expected  to  in- 
duce builders  to  turn  again  to  domestic  construction,  a  field 
where  the  soaring  prices  of  materials  and  lagging  rents  had 
long  made  operations  unprofitable.  In  the  second  place,  the 
government  decided  to  protect  workingclass  tenants  during 
the  shortage  by  continuing  and  elaborating  the  legal  restric- 
tions of  rents. 

On  July  24  the  Ministry  of  Health  (the  central  authority 
concerned  with  housing)  announced  that  up  to  that  time  only 
3,611  new  houses  had  been  completed.  This  announcement 
came  only  shortly  after  the  passage  (July  2)  of  the  Increase 
of  Rent  and  Mortgage  Interest  (restrictions)  act,  which  goes 
beyond  the  10  per  cent  increases  permitted  under  previous  acts 
and  allows  increases  running  as  high  as  40  per  cent  in  certain 
cases. 

Taking  the  normal  case  where  the  landlord  pays  the  taxes 
and  is  responsible  for  repairs  but  has  carried  out  no  structural 
improvements  since  1914,  the  increases  permitted  for  one  year 
from  July  2,   1920,  are  briefly  as  follows: 

a.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  net  rent  (rent  on  August  3,  1914,  less 
rates  paid  by  the  landlord  at  that  date)  plus  increased  rates,  for 
"1915"  and  "1919"  houses.  These  houses  are  those  of  an  annual 
rental  value  of  less  than  £35  in  London,  £30  in  Scotland,  and  £26 
elsewhere   (controlled  under  the  1915  act),  and  of  an  annual  rental 


value  of  less  than  £70,  £60,  and  £52  respectively  (controlled  under 
the  1919   act). 

b.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  net  rent,  plus  increased  rates  for  "1920" 
houses  (houses  exceeding  in  rental  value  those  previously  specified 
in  the  respective  areas,  but  not  exceeding  £105  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  District,  £90  in  Scotland,  and  £78  elsewhere). 

After  July  2,  192 1,  increases  of  40  per  cent  of  the  net  rent 
of  all  classes  of  houses  noted  above,  plus  increased  rates,  are 
to  be  permitted. 

As  the  alarmed  tenant  views  the  rising  rents,  the  need  for 
immediate  relief  seems  imperative  and  he  will  go  to  any 
length  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  keeping  down  rents — not 
realizing  that  if  rents  are  artificially  held  down  while  other 
costs  are  rising,  fewer  houses  will  be  built,  and  his  own 
situation  will  ultimately  become  even  more  acute.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  difference  in  his  frame  of  mind  towards 
various  other  items.  The  heavy  burden  he  bears  in  the  ad- 
vancing prices  of  food  and  clothing  does  not  rouse  in  him  the 
same  sense  of  hardship ;  in  the  price  of  those  articles  he  realizes 
that  world-wide  economic  forces  are  at  work.  In  the  case  of 
the  higher  rents,  he  sees  the  greed  of  the  landlord  obscuring 
all  other  causes. 

The  new  rent  legislation  has  brought  out  indignant  protests. 
Several  of  these  have  taken  the  form  of  threats  of  "  no-rent 
strikes."  On  July  31,  in  Glasgow,  at  a  union  meeting  of 
450  trade  union  councils,  cooperative  societies,  and  socialist 
organizations  under  the  auspices  of  the  Scottish  Labor  Hous- 
ing Association,  with  an  attendance  of  1,000  delegates,  a  no- 
rent  campaign  was  voted.  This  was  to  be  inaugurated  by  a 
24-hour  strike  on  Monday,  August  23.  Other  resolutions 
called  upon  Scottish  workers  to  pay  no  rent  until  the  govern- 
ment should  withdraw  the  provisions  for  increases.  After  a 
meeting  of  the  London  County  Council  on  July  28,  at  which 
it  was  voted  that  the  rents  of  the  Council's  workingclass 
dwellings  should  be  increased  by  not  more  than  15  per  cent, 
Mr.  Gosling,  a  Labor  member,  contended  that  tenants  could 
not  pay  the  increased  rents  and  predicted  that  a  no-rent  strike 
would  be  the  result.  The  National  Union  of  Ex-Service  Men 
is  reported  to  be  organizing  tenants  and  to  be  about  to  an- 
nounce the  date  of  a  strike.  The  South  Wales  Miners'  Fede- 
ration is  considering  a  no-rent  strike.  The  Manchester  Guar- 
dian for  August  4  comments  caustically  upon  the  strike  pro- 
posals, as  follows: 

The  proposal  is  typical  of  the  loose  thinking  caused  by  a  fit  of 
temper.  People  begin  by  suggesting  a  strike  against  increased  rents 
and  proceed  to  call  it  a  "no-rent  strike,"  a  phrase  which  immediately 
appeals  to  those  who  can  distinguish  a  house  from  other  manufac- 
tured articles  and  consequently  want  it  for  nothing. 

The  complexity  of  the  rent  act  has  made  another  element  of 
confusion  and  consequent  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  both 
landlords  and  tenants.  A  metropolitan  paper  has  found  a 
demand  for  a  simply-written  pamphlet  entitled  The  New 
Rent  Act  Explained,  and  for  the  use  of  its  columns  for 
handling  vexed  questions  of  its  readers.  Examples  of  the 
questions  dealt  with  are  as  follows: 

A  tenant  has  received  notice  from  his  landlord  increasing  his 
rent,  and  purporting  to  do  so  under  the  act,  but  he  gives  no  further 
particulars.     Is  this  notice  valid  and  good  ? 

A  tenant  gave  his  landlord  notice  that  he  was  quitting  the  prem- 
ises, as  he  was  about  to  move  into  a  smaller  house,  and  the  landlord 
let  the  house  to  another  tenant.  The  first  tenant  now  finds  that  he 
cannot  get  possession  of  the  smaller  house;  must  he  leave  his  present 
premises? 

A's  landlord  has  served  him  with  notice  to  increase  his  rent,  but 
his  house  is  in  bad  condition,  and  the  landlord  has  not  fulfilled  his 
obligation  to  keep  the  house  in  decent  repair.     What  must  he  do? 

With  respect  to  houses  not  in  a  reasonable  state  of  repair, 
readers  are  informed  that  the  suspension  of  increases  does  not 
operate  until  three  months  after  the  date  of  any  increase  per- 
mitted by  the  rent  act.  Consequently  the  landlord,  who  is 
responsible  for  all  repairs  and  is  therefore  able  to  increase  his 
tenant's  rent  25  per  cent  under  that  special  head,  will  enjoy 
the  increase  for  a  minimum  period  of  three  months  before  it 
is  open  to  the  tenant  or  to  the  sanitary  authorities  to  apply  to 
the  court  for  a  suspension  of  the   increases  "  on  the  ground 
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that  the  house  is  not  in  all  respects  reasonably  fit  for  human 
habitation,  or  is  otherwise  not  in  a  reasonable  state  of  repair." 

The  irritation  which  the  situation  produces  is  intensified 
by  instances  of  actual  suffering  from  tbe  dearth  of  working- 
class  houses.  The  city  of  Manchester  has  been  the  scene  of 
more  than  one  house-raiding  case,  in  which  empty  houses 
have  been  taken  possession  of  by  violence,  windows  broken, 
and  care-takers  ejected,  under  the  leadership  of  two  of  the 
city  councillors,  who  were  later  summoned  to  the  courts.  As 
a  result  of  these  empty  house  grievances,  Dr.  Addison,  the 
minister  of  health,  has  promised  a  Manchester  delegation 
which  included  one  of  the  house-breaking  councillors,  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  into  Parliament  which,  with  the  proper  safe- 
guards, will  enable  the  local  authorities  to  hire  compulsorily 
houses  which  have  been  kept  vacant  by  the  landlord  for  three 
months  or  more.  It  is  understood  that  "  suitable  tenants  " 
will  be  provided — that  is,  tenants  whose  manner  of  life  is  ap- 
propriate to  the  houses  taken. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  critics,  the  government  has  been 
equally  at  fault  with  the  tenants  in  failing  to  take  a  far- 
sighted  view  of  the  rent  situation.  However  they  differ  as 
to  the  proper  course  to  be  taken,  housing  experts  unite  in 
the  opinion  that  the  government's  policy  is  unstatesmanlike 
and  has  no  clear  goal.  Disregarding  one  of  the  elementary 
lessons  of  the  war,  namely  that  of  full  control  or  no  control 
in  the  matter  of  price  regulation,  the  government  has  stepped 
in  with  an  artificial  check  at  one  point  and  has  done  nothing 
to  organize  and  control  the  supplies  of  material  for  building. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  the  policy  of  rent  control  is  hard 
to  foresee.  Even  with  the  new  advances,  the  maximum  rents 
permitted  are  lower  than  the  "  economic  rents,"  and  will 
probably  still  be  lower  when  the  act  expires  in  1923.  The 
question  arises  as  to  whether  the  rents  of  workingmen's  houses 
should  be  kept  down  permanently  by  artificial  means,  and 
whether  the  subsidy  contributed  to  by  taxpayers  for  building 
new  houses  will  be  considered  sound  permanent  policy. 

London,  August  4.  Amy  Hewes. 

A  Technique  for  Pro- 
duction 

BIG  business  is  turning  schoolmaster.  Its  most  recent 
and  in  many  ways  the  most  significant  essay  in  the 
field  of  education  is  the  projected  "  American  Insti- 
tution of  Industry  and  Commerce."  One  hundred 
and  fifty-four  corporations,  some  of  them  among  the  largest 
in  the  country,  are  associated  in  the  enterprise  as  announced 
last  month.  The  immediate  purpose  is  the  training  of  men 
for  personnel  and  welfare  work  in  the  member  corporations. 
Officials  and  other  employes  in  charge  of  the  industrial  rela- 
tions of  the  companies  founding  the  institution  will  attend 
the  classes.  In  the  articles  of  incorporation  the  development 
of  individual  efficiency  and  the  coordination  of  the  interests 
of  workers  and  employers  are  mentioned  as  goals  particularly 
sought. 

The  interest  and  the  importance  of  this  experiment  in  in- 
dustrial education  are  not,  however,  to  be  found  in  its  adver- 
tised purposes.  The  indirect  results  of  the  undertaking  are 
likely  to  have  far  more  meaning.  These  latter  represent  the 
tendency  of  corporation  training  to  evolve  a  technique  for 
production.  For  in  general  it  is  true  that  industrial  education, 
higher  and  lower,  is  more  or  less  unconsciously  putting  in- 
dustry on  a  scientific  basis.  In  that  it  parallels  the  develop- 
ment which  took  place  in  medicine  and  in  the  law  a  half 
century  ago.  For  a  long  time  doctors  and  lawyers  were 
trained  in  a  casual  and  unscientific  manner.  Even  so  dis- 
tinguished a  representative,  of  the  legal  profession  as  David 
Lloyd  George  was  educated  in  no  school  of  law.  He  picked 
up  his  professional  knowledge  incidentally  while  he  did  odd 
jobs  for  the  Welsh  firm  to  which  he  was  articled.     Few  now 


imagine,  however,  that  a  sound  medical  or  legal  education 
can  be  obtained  normally  as  the  chance  by-product  of  the  per- 
formance of  chores  for  practicing  members  of  those  profes- 
sions. Similarly,  business  men  have  begun  to  realize  that 
direct  education  offers  more  to  industry  than  the  casual  train- 
ing which  has  so  long  been  customary. 

Any  attempt  to  estimate  the  constructive  meaning  of  this 
educational  experiment  of  industry  is  aided  by  recalling  two 
of  the  contrasting  results  of  the  modern  scheme  of  produc- 
tion. For  the  factory  system  has  both  destroyed  the  need  for 
skill  in  some  branches  and  intensified  the  opportunity  for  skill 
in  others.  Before  power  factories  came  into  existence  the 
master  craftsman,  or  the  employer,  was  the  same  kind  of  man 
as  his  journeymen  employes.  All  possessed  the  same  training 
and  about  equal  skill.  The  employer  was  merely  a  super- 
visor among  equals.  That  of  course  has  long  since  ceased 
to  be  true  in  large  scale  industry.  Specialization  has  reduced 
many  workers  to  a  status  hardly  above  that  of  automata,  while 
it  has  given  others  immense  fields  for  the  exercise  of  their 
talents. 

One  extreme  of  this  situation  is  exhibited  by  the  following 
experience  of  a  silk  manufacturer  whose  plant  is  located  not 
a  million  miles  from  New  York.  This  firm  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  retaining  workers  for  a  certain  set  of  looms.  In 
that  particular  section  of  the  shop  the  labor  turnover  was 
endless.  As  soon  as  a  group  of  workers  were  instructed  they 
left.  It  seemed  impossible  to  acquire  a  permanent  force  of 
workers.  An  industrial  expert  who  happened  to  be  a  psy- 
chologist was  invited  to  make  a  study  of  the  plant.  When 
he  came  to  the  looms  in  question,  he  found  that  the  work 
was  infinitely  simple.  The  duties  of  the  workers  consisted 
chiefly  in  dropping  oil  into  cups  at  infrequent  intervals  and 
in  stopping  the  looms  whenever  the  threads  broke.  Very 
little  energy,  intelligence  or  training  was  required. 

In  those  facts  the  psychologist  fancied  he  had  discovered 
the  secret  of  the  labor  turnover.  The  task  was  so  dull  that 
active-minded  girls  were  bored  to  irritation  by  it.  They 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  the  degree  of  innocuous  though 
attentive  desuetude  which  the  job  demanded.  Their  unwill- 
ingness to  continue  doing  almost  nothing  for  a  number  of 
hours  daily  was  in  truth  a  tribute  to  their  human  worth. 
Such  at  any  rate  was  the  opinion  of  the  psychologist.  He 
suggested  that  the  most  stupid  women  in  the  organization 
be  assigned  to  those  particular  looms.  In  time  a  group  who 
according  to  the  mental  tests  applied  seemed  just  above  feeble- 
mindedness were  hired.  The  diagnosis  of  the  psychologist 
proved  to  be  sound.  These  women  of  low  intelligence  at  any 
rate  were  eminently  satisfactory.  The  work  did  not  weary 
them.     They  did  it  well,  happy  in  the  empty  routine. 

This  particular  episode,  which  is  veracious,  throws  a  flood 
of  light  on  one  extreme  phase  of  the  question  of  industrial 
training.  The  other  end  of  the  scale  is  seen  in  what  has 
lately  been  happening  in  a  large  rubber  factory.  That  par- 
ticular corporation  has  found  it  desirable  to  organize  a  com- 
pany of  men  who  are  trained  in  every  one  of  the  essential 
operations  of  the  industry.  Unusually  competent  men  are 
taught  one  operation  after  another  until  each  in  the  group 
is  able  to  do  whatever  is  needed.  This  flying  squad,  so-called, 
was  formed  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First  of  all,  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  body  seemed  to  be  an  insurance  against  strikes. 
As  long  as  so  adaptable  a  force  was  ready  for  any  emergency 
the  possibility  of  a  tie-up  in  an  essential  process  appeared  to 
be  slight.  But  quite  apart  from  this  belligerent  purpose  the 
device  has  been  proved  to  be  highly  useful.  Out  of  the  de- 
veloped intelligence  of  the  flying  squad  many  economies  have 
resulted.  These  workers  who  have  had  special  training  in 
many  different  branches  have  become  good  foremen  and  super- 
intendents and  managers.  One  of  them  in  particular  became 
the  all-round  executive  in  an  organization  that  includes 
thousands  of  workers  and  was  called  on  whenever  a  new  fac- 
tory was  to  be  started  or  a  new  branch  established. 

The  schools  for  workers  which  so  many  corporations  have 
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established  deal  chiefly,  however,  with  secondary  education. 
In  some  places,  it  is  true,  technical  courses  of  a  college  or 
even  of  graduate  grade  are  offered,  but  on  the  average  cor- 
poration training  has  been  elementary.  The  proposed  Amer- 
ican Institution  of  Industry  and  Commerce  on  the  other 
hand  belongs  to  higher  education.  It  is  designed  for  officers 
and  not  for  men  and  women  in  the  ranks.  The  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Training  is  sponsor  for  the  new 
venture.  For  some  time  this  association  has  been  a  kind  of 
clearing  house  maintained  by  concerns  with  company  schools. 

The  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  members  are  on  the  whole, 
though  not  exclusively,  corporations  which  do  not  recognize 
trade  unions.  They  are,  however,  for  the  most  part,  also 
organizations  which  without  unions  have  been  at  pains  to 
seek  harmonious  relations  with  their  employes.  This  might 
be  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Henry  S.  Dennison  of  the  Den- 
nison  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  made  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  is  founding  the  new  school.  Railroads, 
steel  companies,  automobile  manufacturers,  banks,  insurance 
companies,  packers,  manufacturers  especially  in  the  metal  and 
textile  industries,  public  utility  companies,  department  stores 
and  mail  order  houses  are  some  of  the  industrial  groups  repre- 
sented. The  importance  of  the  individual  members  is  indi- 
cated by  the  roster  which  includes  the  American  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Company,  DuPont,  De  Nemours  and  Com- 
pany, the  Ford  Motor  Company,  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  International  Harvester 
Company  and  others  of  equal  size. 

The  Institution  of  Industry  and  Commerce  which  is  being 
planned  represents  among  other  things  the  desire  of  indus- 
try to  direct  the  education  of  its  lieutenants.  Hitherto  men 
and  women  employed  as  personnel  and  employment  managers 
have  either  been  "  practical  "  or  else  they  have  been  taken 
from  different  universities.  Only  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  have  courses  been  generally  available.  In  fact  it 
was  not  until  war  tested  the  productive  energies  of  the 
United  States  that  the  need  for  skilful  personnel  and  employ- 
ment service  was  widely  sensed  in  this  country.  Then  the 
discovery  was  made  by  governmental  agents  and  not  by  in- 
dustrial managers.  When  the  labor  shortage  was  acute,  the 
appalling  waste  of  haphazard  methods  of  hiring,  supervision 
and  dismissal  became  apparent  to  Washington.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  War  Department,  the  War  Industries 
Board  and  other  interested  departments  consequently  insisted 
on  the  establishment  of  rational  employment  systems.  Labor 
turnover  was  so  high  that  it  became  a  national  menace.  Mu- 
nitions makers  and  shipbuilders  and  others  doing  vital  work 
who  sought  to  put  their  houses  in  order,  found  difficulty  in 
securing  experienced  personnel  officials.  In  order  to  meet  this 
emergency  demand  courses  in  employment  management  were 
started  in  a  number  of  universities  and  technical  schools,  The 
Harvard  Engineering  School  follows  this  fall,  for  example, 
the  pioneering  by  Dean  Snyder  at  Cincinnati.  The  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Research  gave  such  instruction  last  year  and 
before,  and  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  is  enlarg- 
ing this  branch  of  its  work  under  John  A.  Fitch. 

Here  we  catch  the  broader  bearings  of  employment  and 
personnel  training.  It  is  admittedly  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  production  to  discover  economical  methods  of 
recruiting,  holding  and  discharging  workers.  But  society  also 
has  an  enormous  interest  in  the  establishment  of  intelligent 
and  civilized  methods  of  employment.  Haphazard  hiring  and 
firing  is  inefficient  but  it  is  also  inhuman.  The  happiness 
and  the  well-being  of  a  very  large  section  of  the  race  depend 
partly  upon  the  conditions  of  work.  If  the  employment  man- 
ager is  ignorant,  stupid,  prejudiced,  arbitrary  or  capricious, 
production  is  handicapped  and  the  workers  suffer.  Industry 
is  concerned  accordingly  in  building  up  efficient  production. 
Social  work,  intelligently  conceived,  has  also  a  first-rate  re- 
sponsibility in  order  that  the  well-being  of  workers  may  be 
conserved. 

The  Institution  of  Industry  and  Commerce  comes  into  the 


field  now  as  the  representative  of  important  employers.  Ac- 
cording to  F.  C.  Henderschott,  the  managing  director  of  the 
National  Association  of  Corporation  Training  under  whose 
auspices  the  new  institution  is  to  be  established,  the  precise 
nature  of  the  courses  to  be  given  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. In  fact  the  location  of  the  school  is  still  undecided. 
Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Pittsburgh  and'  New  York  are  being 
considered.  A  budget  of  $100,000  a  year  for  three  years 
seems,  however,  to  be  agreed  upon. 

The  opportunity  of  an  institution  with  such  backing  is 
great.  Beginning  with  personnel  and  employment  methods 
the  chance  to  discover  both  a  code  and  a  sound  technique 
for  industry  is  at  hand.  No  large  and  intelligent  consid- 
eration of  the  conditions  of  employment  can  fail  to  lay  the 
logical  basis  for  long  needed  reforms.  The  status  of  many 
workers,  commercial  and  industrial,  is  now  wretchedly  inse- 
cure. For  large  sections  of  the  population  the  tenure  of  posi- 
tion depends  on  the  whim  of  the  boss.  The  boss  may  be 
good  or  bad,  considerate  or  choleric,  just  or  tyrannical.  If 
the  worker  is  protected  by  membership  in  a  strong  labor 
union,  it  is  true,  he  is  saved  from  the  humiliating  uncertainty 
of  reliance  upon  a  superior's  mood  and  temper.  Before  the 
Railroad  Administration  revolutionized  labor  conditions  in 
the  transportation  companies  only  the  members  of  the  few 
powerful  unions  had  any  safeguards  in  their  work.  A  loco- 
motive engineer  could  not  be  discharged  without  due  con- 
sideration of  his  case  but  a  railroad  clerk  could  be  dismissed 
if  his  chief  happened  to  be  suffering  from  a  headache.  The 
clerk  had  no  certain  redress. 

This  condition  obtains  all  too  generally  in  industry  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  not  true  in  enlightened  organizations, 
such  as  for  example  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  but  it  is  true 
in  too  many  other  places.  The  President's  Industrial  Con- 
ference pointed  out  strongly  the  necessity  of  organizing  indus- 
trial relations.  This  organization  begins  often  with  a  proper 
handling  of  personnel  and  employment  work.  The  need 
exists,  moreover,  quite  independently  of  any  basic  question 
of  the  ownership  of  industry.  For  even  now  under  private 
control,  management  and  ultimate  ownership  are  divorced. 
The  managers  of  large  corporations  are  not  necessarily  the 
owners.  Managers  are  a  class  almost  as  distinct  as  the  class 
conscious  members  of  a  trade  union. 

Mr.  Burleson's  position  as  postmaster-general  is  analogous 
to  that  of  the  president  or  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  a 
major  corporation.  His  relationship  to  the  employes  of  the 
postal  service  is  similar  to  that  of  an  industrial  president. 
Employment  and  personnel  management,  based  on  a  just  and 
reasonable  code,  is  shown  by  the  Burleson  administration  to 
be  just  as  necessary  in  governmental  service  as  it  is  in  pri- 
vate industry.  With  the  growing  separation  of  management 
and  ownership  the  problems  of  employment  have  become  gen- 
eral. The  cooperative  enterprises  in  Great  Britain  are  largely 
affiliated  with  trade  unionists.  The  outsider  would  imagine 
that  in  such  organizations  ideal  relations  between  employers 
and  employes  might  be  found.  It  is  not  entirely  true.  A 
year  ago  the  cooperatives  had  very  serious  strikes  and  even 
now  have  their  troubles.  Employment  whether  by  private 
ownership,  cooperative  ownership  or  the  state  presents 
kindred  problems.  These  demand  all  the  light  which  the 
scientific  approach  can  throw  upon  them.  For  this  reason 
again  the  field  of  service  of  organizations  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Institution  of  Commerce  and  Industry  is  limited  only  by 
the  spirit  in  which  the  school  is  administered. 

The  consideration  of  education  by  big  business  may,  there- 
fore, be  a  good  omen.  The  riddle  of  discovering  the  right 
relations  of  work  plainly  will  not  be  solved  by  a  corporation 
school  alone.  Training  for  the  new  industrial  leadership 
must  become  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  public  education. 
Every  class  of  the  democracy  must  make  its  own  contribu- 
tion if  finally  a  just  and  permanent  settlement  is  to  be  had. 
Because  that  is  true,  however,  the  present  stirring  within 
industry  itself  is  auspicious.  William  L.  Chenery. 
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Supply  and  Demand 


This  year  the  Bell  telephone  sys- 
tem has  required  75,000,000  pounds 
of  copper;  10,000  tons  of  galvan- 
ized iron  and  steel  wire;  12,000  tons 
of  pole  line  hardware;  1 00,000,000 
pounds  of  lead;  1 ,000,000  pounds  of 
antimony;  700,000  pounds  of  tin; 
1 0,000,000  pounds  of  sheet  and  rod 
brass;  15,000  tons  of  paper  for  di- 
rectories; more  than  24,000,000  feet 
of  lumber;  12,000,000  feet  of  clay 
conduits;  10,000,000  glass  insula- 
tors. These  are  only  some  of  the 
chief  requirements,  only  a  part  of 
the  absolute  essentials. 


shut  down  plants.  The  reasons  are 
that  they  have  been  unable  to  se- 
cure materials  for  manufacture,  fuel 
for  power,  or  cars  for  shipments. 

During  the  period  in  which  the 
demand  for  new  telephones  has 
been  greater  than  ever  before,  sup- 
plies have  been  more  severely  cur- 
tailed than  at  any  time  in  the  history 
of.  the  Bell  System.  Special  repre- 
sentatives have  scoured  the  country; 
visiting  mines,  factories,  laboratories, 
shipping  points;  and  rushing  goods 
forward. 


Suppliers  of  every  item  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  of  scores  of  other 
items,  have  been  compelled  to 
withdraw  promises  of  delivery,  re- 
ject orders,  refuse  contracts  and  even 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

And  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 


The  impressive  conclusion  is  that, 
in  the  face  of  such  conditions,  the 
Bell  System  has  actually  gained  on 
demand  and  has  exceeded  all  pre- 
vious records  in  putting  in  new 
telephones. 
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[Continued  from  page  680] 
Holmes,   "  can  scarcely  fail   to  increase 
net  fecundity  of  the  Orient ;  nothing  will 
gravate  the   '  yellow   peril '   so  much   as 
sanitation  of  Asia." 

An  instinctive  or  intuitive  sense  of 
truths  here  outlined  is  probably  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  intense  though  ill-defined  dread 
now  being  manifested  by  all  western  peo- 
ples of  the  whole  Pacific  area  who  are  com- 
ing into  real  economic  competition  with 
Orientals. 

Another  thing  which  was  brought  into 
very  sharp  definition  by  the  discussions  was 
the  problem  of  industrial  and  urban  life  as 
opposed  to  agricultural  and  rural  life.  El- 
wood  Mead,  chairman  of  the  State  Land  Set- 


tlement Board  of  California,  and  professor 
of  rural  institutions  in  the  University  of 
California,  was  deemed  to  be  specially  well 
qualified  to  discuss  this  question,  particu- 
larly in  its  relation  to  the  agricultural  aspect 
of  the  Japanese  problem. 

So  far  as  the  interest  of  the  American  peo- 
ple generally  is  involved  in  the  problem  of 
Orientals  in  the  western  states,  what  follows 
is  a  concise  statement  of  the  outcome  of  the 
discussions  touching  the  urban-rural  prob- 
lem: In  reality  California's  present  concern 
as  to  who,  finally,  shall  own  its  agricultural 
lands  and  work  them,  is  really  only  one 
aspect  of  the  same  problem  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole. 

Answering   the    initial    inquiry,    How    far 


can  any  civilization  go  in  developing  its 
urban  life  at  the  expense  of  its  rural  life  be- 
fore degeneration  sets  in,  Dr.  Mead  said: 

"  On  its  human  and  social  sides,  agricul- 
ture in  America  is  breaking  down.  Farm- 
ers are  discouraged.  The  laborer  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestry  is  disappearing  or  is  becom- 
ing a  hobo.  .  .  .  Many  people  hold  the 
view  that  the  way  to  end  this  rural  labor 
shortage  is  to  bring  in  a  million  Chinese 
coolies.  The  National  Immigration  Council 
of  Chicago  has  just  issued  a  pamphlet  point- 
ing out  that  there  are  400,000,000  acres  of 
uncultivated  land  in  the  United  States  and 
that  the  Chinese  coolie  is  the  implement  best 
fitted  to  make  it  provide  cheap  food."  Much 
more  of  like  purport  might  be  quoted  touch- 
ing the  national  problem.  As  to  the  Cali- 
fornian  aspect  of  the  problem:  "At  a  recent 
convention  of  land  owners,  this  feeling  was 
voiced  in  the  statement  that  '  What  Califor- 
nia needs  is  farm  workers  weak  in  the  head 
and  strong  in  the  knees.' " 

Professor  Mead's  extensive  acquaintance 
with  rural  and  agricultural  conditions  in 
California  convinces  him  that  unless  the 
present  ingress  of  Japanese  of  the  la- 
borer-farmer class  is  stopped;  and  unless 
some  way  can  be  found  of  rehabilitating 
American  agricultural  industry,  the  outcome 
for  California  and  the  other  Pacific  states 
will  inevitably  be  a  replacement  of  western 
civilization,  so  far  at  least  as  life  in  the 
country  is  concerned,  by  oriental  civilization, 
chiefly  Japanese.  But  his  experience  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  Land  Settlement 
Board  likewise  convinces  him  that  under 
conditions  the  creation  of  which  lie  within 
the  proper  functions  of  government  a  genu- 
inely American  rural  life  and  agriculture 
can  be  produced.  The  upshot  of  this  part  of 
the  discussion  was  that  whatever  may  be 
done  about  the  Japanese  problem  in  the  Pa- 
cific states,  the  heart  of  that  problem  will 
not  be  reached  until  the  national  problem 
of  agriculture  and  rural  life  shall  have  been 
solved. 

The  third  and  last  focal  point  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  conference  pertains  to  the  action 
which  ought  to  be  and  seemingly  might  be 
taken  to  meet  the  immediate  California  situ- 
ation. The  key  word  here  is  reciprocity,  the 
reciprocating  parties  to  be  the  national  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
California  and  the  other  Pacific  states  to  be 
only  side-line  participants  in  the  negotiations. 

This  idea  came  to  its  most  specific  expres- 
sion in  the  contributions  of  E.  T.  Williams, 
now  Agassiz  professor  of  oriental  languages 
and  literature  in  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. Professor  Williams'  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  oriental  affairs,  particularly  as  to 
treaty  relations  between  our  government  and 
the  governments  of  Japan  and  China,  result- 
ing from  his  connection  with  the  diplomatic 
affairs  of  the  United  States  in  the  Orient, 
makes  him  a  specially  well  qualified  con- 
tributor to  the  conference. 

Following  a  review  of  the  main  purported 
facts  in  California's  part  of  the  Japanese 
question  that  are  open  to  anyone's  verifica- 
tion or  refutation,  Professor  Williams  sum- 
marized his  conclusions  thus: 

"  Despite  this  self-imposed  restriction  [that 
of  the  'gentlemen's  agreement'],  the  Japan- 
ese population' of  California  has  increased 
rapidly  and  has  created  a  situation  which 
seems  to  call  for  action. 

"  I  beg  to  suggest  that  there  can  be  but 
one  principle  to  guide  us  in  attempting  a 
solution — that  principle  is  justice.  We  must 
be  just  to  the  people  of  Japan,  but  not  less 
just  to  our  own  people.  Japanmust  be  just 
to  her  own  people  in  the  United  States  and 
just  to  us. 

"  It  does  not  seem  just  to  the  Japanese  in    ' 
the    United     States    that    their    government 
should  attempt  to  retain  control  of  them,  and 
particularly  to  direct  the  education  of  chil- 
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dren  born  in  the  United  States.  Let  the 
Japanese  government  withdraw  from  the 
control  of  the  Japanese  Association  in  Amer- 
ica, and   advise  that  association  to  dissolve 

"  Let  Japan  give  up  her  attempt  to  direct 
the  education  of  Japanese  children  here  and 
abandon  also  its  semi-official  propaganda. 
The  Japanese  residents  of  the  United  States 
will  then  be  free  to  adopt  American  ideals 
and  become  Americanized. 

"  But  such  action  upon  the  part  of  Japan 
would  call  for  reciprocal  action  on  our  part. 

"  It  is  bad  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can government  to  admit  large  numbers  of 
any  race  to  become  permanent  residents  of 
the  country  and  yet  deny  them  the  right  to 
become  naturalized.  By  that  denfal  we  force 
them  to  segregate  themselves  and  organize 
for  self-protection.  We  compel  them  to  re- 
tain their  allegiance  to  a  foreign  state  and 
yet  blame  them  for  training  their  children 
to  the  same  allegiance. 

"  We  ought  either  to  limit  such  immigration 
very  strictly,  or  grant  the  privilege  of  nat- 
uralization. But  whatever  we  do  should  be 
done  by  a  convention  whose  terms  are  re- 
ciprocal, denying  to  Americans  in  Japan  all 
that  is  denied  to  Japanese  here. 

"  I  suggest  that  if  Asiatic  immigration  be 
restricted  by  the  exclusion  of  all  except  cer- 
tain favored  classes,  then  we  can  well  afford 
to  grant  the  privilege  of  American  citizen- 
ship to  those  desiring  it  who  are  already 
here,  or  who  may  come  lawfully  into  the 
country  hereafter." 

Proceeding  from  an  entirely  different 
starting  point  and  following  a  wholly  differ- 
ent course  of  reasoning,  Gilbert  Reid,  orig- 
inator and  director-in-chief  of  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  China,  reached  conclusions 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  that  were  in 
essential  agreement  with  those  reached  by 
Professor  Williams.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  Dr.  Reid  has  labored  in  behalf  of  a 
permanent  entente  between  the  cultural  types 
of  Orient  and  Occident,  having  special  ref- 
erence to  the  Chinese  people.  And  his  con- 
ception of  culture,  or  civilization,  has  been 
broad  enough  to  include  all  the  major  con- 
cerns of  mankind — economic,  social,  moral, 
educational,  political,  esthetic,  and  religious. 

Conformably  with  this  general  viewpoint 
and  purpose,  the  kernel  of  Dr.  Reid's  con- 
tribution to  this  discussion  is  indicated  by 
the  following:  He  urged  that  all  nations 
revert  to  the  policy  proclaimed  before  the 
war  of  "  equal  opportunity  for  commerce 
and  industry  by  all  nations."  "  The  theory 
is  a  good  one,"  he  said.  "  But  let  there  be 
no  humbug  in  carrying  it  out  '  Let 
discrimination  against  any  one  nation 
or  race  be  abandoned  as  out-of-date  in  the 
twentieth  century.  The  friction  in  past 
years,  both  with  the  Chinese  and  the  Jap- 
anese, centers  around  this  matter,  really  a 
matter  of  sentiment  and  one  touching  their 
honor;  that  they  do  not  like  to  be  discrimi- 
nated against  merely  because  they  are  Chi- 
nese, Japanese  or  Asiatics.  All  other  mat- 
ters could  be  easily  adjusted  if  this  offense 
no  longer  existed." 

The  full  carrying  out  of  such  a  policy 
would  probably  result  in  definite  reciprocity 
treaties  touching  certain  particular  conflict- 
ing interests. 

At  this  point  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  fact  that  if  any  one  point  came  out  more 
frequently  and  positively  than  any  other  in 
the  course  of  these  discussions,  it  probably 
was  that  among  those  in  position  really  to 
know  there  is  no  longer  any  question  of  racial 
superiority  or  inferiority  as  between  the 
white  and  yellow  peoples.  Difference,  merely, 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  it,  so  far  as 
race  is  concerned,  with  no  ground  on  which 
to  base  an  affirmation  of  higher  or  lower 
as  to  either  of  these  races. 

Almost  equally  outstanding  was  the  con- 
clusion that  racial  differences  are  only  sec- 
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ondarily  operative  in  the  difficulties  being 
encountered.  The  primary  causes  of  trouble 
are  cultural  in  the  broad  sense,  the  economic 
factor  being  supreme  over  all  others.  Special 
reference  should  here  be  made  to  the  serious 
loss  of  prestige  suffered  By  western  civiliza- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  eastern  civilization  from 
the  world  war,  really  an  internecine  struggle 
as  seen  by  the  East;  and  from  the  moving 
pictures  chiefly  of  American  origin  which, 
in  their  most  degrading  form,  have  worked 
their  way  into  almost  the  whole  of  Asia. 
These  aspects  of  western  decline  in  eastern 
estimation  were  specially  dwelt  upon  by 
Walter  B.  Pitkin,  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  Columbia  University,  in  the  opening  ad- 
dress of  the  series,  the  design  of  which  was 
a    general    pro    and    con    statement    of    the 


urgent  elements  in  the  oriental-occidental 
problem. 

Dr.  Reid  confirmed,  as  have  several 
authorities  on  oriental  matters,  the  profound 
effect  upon  Asiatic  minds  generally  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  and  the  late  European  wars 
in  the  way  of  depriving  the  West  of  the 
ascription  to  it  by  Asiatics  of  invincible 
military  power  and  a  superlative  type  of 
civilization. 

Again,  the  essence  though  not  exactly  the 
language  of  the  reciprocity  idea  was  set  forth 
by  Miles  M.  Dawson,  New  York  attorney-at- 
law  and  author  of  The  Ethics  of  Confucius. 
Dr.  Dawson's  argument  dealt  primarily  with 
the  underlying  principles  of  production,  ex- 
change and  standard  of  living,  all  dependent 
upon  the  powers  of  and  contributory  to  the 
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needs  of  man  as  an  advanced  spiritual 
being,  no  less  than  as  a  physical  being.  The 
life  of  China  and  largely  that  of  Japan  is 
well  ordered,  though  of  low  standard  in  the 
economic  sense,  this  order  having  resulted  in 
chief  measure  from  the  "  tremendously  illum- 
inating teachings  "  of  the  Chinese  sages,  not- 
ably of  Confucius. 

Could  an  economic  system  be  developed 
in  China  and  Japan  which  would  consist  of 
a  standard  of  living  approximating  that  of 
the  West,  but  which  should  at  the  same 
time  preserve  the  best  ideals  of  the  Con- 
fucian ethics,  not  only  would  China  and 
Japan  be  great  gainers,  but  so  would  all  the 
West  having  business  and  cultural  inter- 
course with  them.  "  For  we  [of  the  West] 
have  in  our  overspeedy  advance  produced  a 
somewhat  unbalanced  condition.  If  the  east- 
ern peoples  can  hold  their  balance  and  at 
the  same  time  bring  their  standard  of  living 
up  so  as  to  make  them  important  parts  of  the 
world's  commerce — in  production  and  in 
consumption  as  well,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  cannot  permanently  be  any 
selling  of  things  that  is  not  accompanied  by 
an  equal  amount  of  buying — they  will  confer 
upon  the  western  civilization,  by  the  example 
which  they  will  set,  as  great  a  boon  and 
benefit  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  our  labor-saving 
devices  and  our  factory  methods,  by  enabling 
them  to  enrich  their  lives,  will  confer  on 
them." 

The  essence  of  Dr.  Dawson's  proposal 
may  be  said  to  be  cultural  reciprocity,  under- 
standing culture  to  include  economics  as  well 
as  the  higher  interests  of  man,  while  the 
reciprocity  advocated  by  Professor  Williams 
and  Dr.  Reid  was  more  restricted,  being 
chiefly  political. 

And  finally,  these  and  all  other  phases  of 
the  reciprocity  idea  are  found,  on  close  exam- 
ination, to  rest  upon  elements  which  are 
universally  present  in  the  fundamental 
nature,  physical  and  spiritual,  of  the  whole 
human  species.  This  was  brought  out  by  the 
writer  of  this  report,  who  as  scientific  direct- 
or of  the  Scripps  Institution  for  Biological 
Research  of  the  University  of  California, 
was  asked  to  discuss  What,  Exactly,  Is 
Civilization? 

If  a  definition  of  civilization  be  drafted 
so  as  to  refer  to  the  most  essential  causal  ele- 
ments in  the  nature  of  man,  of  the  human 
conditions  usually  included  under  the  term 
civilization,  that  definition  would  surely 
contain  in  some  form  the  idea  that  the  civil- 
ized state  of  human  life  is  one  in  which 
reason  and  intelligence  dominate  over  in- 
stinct, emotion  and  passion,  much  more 
effectively  than  they  do  in  barbaric  and  sav- 
age life;  and  of  course,  by  implication, 
vastly  more  than  they  do  in  any  form  of 
animal  life  below  man. 

But  reason  and  intelligence  are  the  evolu- 
tional way  of  enabling  man  to  adapt  himself 
to  his  human  and  his  subhuman  environ- 
ments more  perfectly  than  is  possible  on  the 
basis  of  instinct  and  emotion,  these  being 
very  seriously  defective  from  the  standpoint 
of  progressively  adaptive  psychic  life. 

Concentrated  to  its  very  essence  this  means 
that  when  human  affairs  are  in  the  truest 
sense  humanistic  as  contrasted  with  brutistic; 
that  is,  are  truly  civilized,  the  rule  of  human 
life  becomes  the  rule  of  reason — guided  in- 
stinct. And,  within  the  human  species  itself, 
this  means  at  its  best  the  rule  of  reason — 
guided  respect,  honor,  affection,  love.  Other- 
wise expressed,  a  strictly  naturalistic  analysis 
of  human  conduct  lays  bare  the  roots  and 
confirms  the  validity  of  the  Golden  Rule. 
"The  Golden  Rule  may  become  the  practical 
rule  of  life  among  the  peoples  and  nations  of 
the  earth  through  a  philosophy  of  human  life 
based  on  natural  science  and  natural  religion, 
but  never  through  a  philosophy  of  human  life 
based  on  strictly  materialistic  science  and 
supernatural  religion." 
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OREGON  WANTS  FREEDOM 


In  Oregon  there  is  a  group  of  rare,  common  people  who  are  a  hundred  per 
cent  human.  They  are  not  seeking  to  remodel  the  world,  but  they  are  trying  to 
do  the  thing  at  hand;  they  are  struggling  against  great  odds  to  free  the  idle  land 
of  Oregon  held  out  of  use  by  landlords.  They  have  succeeded  in  placing  an 
amendment  on  the  ballot  so  that  the  voters  can  vote  this  fall  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  unused  land  shall  be  taxed  the  same  as  the  used  land.  If  this  amendment 
carries,  holding  land  out  of  use  will  become  unprofitable  and  will  kill  landlord- 
ism. Single  Taxers  maintain  that  if  human  beings  are  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  then  they  should  have  the  same  privilege  as  the  birds  of  the  air  and  be  able 
to  build  their  nests  or  homes  any  place  not  in  use. 

Henry  George's  Single  Tax  idea  is  the  most  radical,  yet  the  most  constructive 
and  practical  reform  before  the  world  today.  He  realized  that  when  some  people 
get  something  they  do  not  earn,  there  must  be  others  who  earn  something  they  do 
not  get,  and  yet  he  fully  realized  that  the  rich  are  no  worse  or  better  than  the 
poor;  changing  them  about  would  not  remedy  conditions.  Single  Tax  would  sim- 
ply change  the  system,  giving  the  souls  of  men  a  chance  to  grow.  Single  Tax  is  a 
"  made  in  America  "  one  hundred  per  cent  human  reform,  and  can  be  brought 
about  by  a  battle  of  ballots.  Remember!  There  is  nothing  that  so  frightens  the 
dignified  Shylocks  as  intelligence  displayed  at  the  ballot  box.  Single  Tax  may  not 
be  a  cure  for  all  of  our  economic  ills,  but  it  is  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  simply  means  to  take  the  shackles  off  of  struggling  humanity.  The  drones  may 
then  have  to  cut  their  own  toenails,  but  we  would  have  fewer  insane  asylums, 
prisons,  poorhouses  and  potter's  fields. 

When  the  dignified  Shylocks  want  to  control  a  political  convention  so  as  to 
guide  the  ship  of  state  down  the  golden  stream  of  profit,  they  do  not  make  any  noise 
about  it  but  just  reach  for  their  check  book.  Single  Taxers,  too,  would  guide  the 
ship  of  state,  not  through  a  selfish  golden  stream,  but  towards  the  century's  golden 
dream  of  freedom. 

Remember!  It  is  easy  for  special  privilege  to  raise  a  million  or  more  in  order 
to  retain  their  position.  Do  you  hear  the  cries  and  feel  the  heart  throbs  of  awak- 
ening humanity?  They  are  the  ones  who  have  been  disinherited  by  the  greed  of 
man.  They  are  just  commencing  to  realize  that  free  access  to  the  unused  land 
means  equal  opportunity.  How  many  friends  have  you  who  would  give  a  dollar 
or  more  in  order  to  make  this  golden  dream  a  reality?  If  you  want  to  help  in  this 
great  earthly  movement  without  expecting  any  personal  reward,  get  your  friends  to 
send  their  contributions,  together  with  your  own,  to  Arthur  Brock,  Treasurer,  666 
Harold  Street,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  do  it  Now!  Now!  Now! 

In  order  to  free  the  land  in  Oregon  we  must  hold  our  remedy  high  up  be- 
fore the  people,  and  you  know  publicity  costs  money.  Turn  all  your  good  inten- 
tions into  cash.  This  is  not  a  whine  for  charity,  but  a  demand  for  justice.  It  is  the 
real  Goddess  of  Liberty  knocking  at  your  door. 

Yours  for  a  better  world, 

GERRIT  J.  JOHNSON. 
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TO  LIBRARIANS 

This  issue  closes  Volume  XLIV  of  the  Survey. 
Instead  of  the  customary  weeklies  during  July,  August  and 
September,  we  published  semi-monthly  issues  of  forty-eight  pages 
each  :  a  magazine  issue  the  first  of  the  month  and  a  mid-monthly 
departmental  issue.  For  the  guidance  of  those  who  bind  their 
Issues,  the  dates  and  serial  numbers  are  recapitulated  here : 

No.  14 July     3 

No.  15. July  17 

No.  16 August     2 

No.  18 August  16 

No.  19 September     1 

No.  20 September  15 

The  issue  of  August  16  was  incorrectly  numbered.     The  volume 
is  complete  and  the  issues  are  consecutive  without  a  No.  17. 


TO  ALL  SURVEY  READERS 

This  reduced  summer  schedule  has  been  part  of  a  deliberate 
policy  of  retrenchment.  By  means  of  it  we  have  endeavored  to 
meet  the  unexampled  rise  in  the  price  of  paper — the  stock  on 
which  this  page  is  printed  cost  double  what  it  did  a  year  ago — 
pending  the  beginning  of  our  new  volume  and  publishing  year, 
October  1,  when  a  new  subscription  price,  $5  a  year,  becomes 
effective  for  all  renewals,  as  well  as  for  new  subscribers. 

All  old  readers  have  had  the  opportunity  to  renew  during  the 
publishing  year,  which  closed  September  30,  at  the  old  $4  rate  ; 
and  all  have  experienced  alike  the  economies  practiced. 

By  combining  issues,  however,  we  were  able  to  make  such  sav- 
ing on  press  work,  binding,  wrappers,  etc.,  that  the  reduction  in 
pages  delivered  to  each  reader  was  comparatively  slight.  Even 
our  condensed  service  of  1920  has  cost  more  per  subscriber  than 
the  weekly  service  in  earlier  years. 

Any  reader  of  the  Survey  who  feels  that  he  has  been  "short 
changed "  by  this  arrangement  is  asked  to  send  in  a  post-card 
and  his  subscription  will  be  extended  for  as  many  weeks  as 
there  were  issues  skipped.  The  fairness  of  the  course  decided 
upon  as  a  practical  operating  measure  to  pursue  by  a  mutual 
enterprise  in  bridging  an  abnormal  period  has,  we  hope,  com- 
mended itself  all  around. 

The  Survey  begins  its  regular  weekly  service  with  the  new 
volume  and  a  new  publishing  year  October  1.  The  departmental 
organization  (Civics,  Health,  Industry,  Eduction,  Family  Wel- 
fare) will  be  continued  and  developed. 

The  regular  subscription  price,  new  and  renewal,  Is  $5  from 
now  on. 

Through  an  unexpended  balance  of  our  reconstruction  fund, 
three  expanded  monthly  magazine  numbers  will  be  published  dur- 
ing the  fall.  In  addition,  on  October  2,  the  Survey  will  bring 
out  as  a  special  supplement :  Ten  Days  in  Vienna,  by  John  Love- 
joy  Elliott,  headworker  of  Hudson  Guild,  New  York. 


WATCH  YOUR  ANNOUNCEMENTS! 

^£A"  ■  "AHEN  we  are  to  have  an  address  from  Mr.  W.,  and 
after  that  the  band  will  play  to  cheer  us  up !  "  Thus 
ended  a  speaker  announcing  the  arrangements  for 
an  anniversary  meeting.  Another  occasion  was  reported  in 
the  bulletin  of  a  national  agency  as  follows:  "  Miss  R.  gave 
an  address,  after  which  a  humorous  speech  from  Mr,  X, 
greatly  enlivened  the  meeting." 

NEW   YORK'S   HOUSING   CRISIS 

THE  only  proposal  for  easing  the  housing  situation  in 
New  York  city  which  has  received  a  really  enthusiastic 
support  is  that  to  exempt  mortgages  on  house  property 
from  the  state  income  tax.  However,  the  enthusiasm  dis- 
played comes  in  the  main  from  groups  that  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  disinterested,  while  housing  reformers  contend  that 
the  actual  effect  of  such  a  measure  on  the  cost  of  providing 
homes  would  be  so  insignificant  as  to  be  negligible.  In  the 
meantime,  New  York's  two  progressive  city  organizations, 
the  City  Club  and  the  Women's  City  Club,  have  joined  forces 
to  make  public  opinion  for  a  reasonable,  if  not  sensationally 
promising  program  on  the  lines  of  the  Reconstruction  Com- 
mission's recommendations  described  in  the  Survey  for  Sep- 
tember i.  The  City  Club  has  prepared  a  memorandum  on 
the  housing  crisis  for  the  special  session  of  the  legislature, 
endorsing  in  general  terms  the  governor's  program,  though 
perhaps  with  a  slightly  different  emphasis.  It  recognizes  in 
the  use  of  state  credits  a  "  central  feature  of  the  report  "  and 
regrets  that  no  legislative  action  can  be  taken  upon  it  until 
the  next  regular  session.  A  general  income  tax  exemption 
for  mortgages  is  courageously  opposed: 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  plan  for  mortgage  exemption 
will  offer  substantial  relief  in  the  present  situation.  Difficulties  in 
the  way  of  conditional  and  discriminating  exemptions  have  already 
been  outlined.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  only  actual  proposal  now 
being  considered  is  a  general  state  and  federal  exemption  of  mort> 
gages  old  and  new,  covering  every  variety  of  real  property.  Tc 
such  proposal  the  club  is  not  prepared  to  give  its  support. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  club — and  in  this  it  would  seem  to 
speak  for  many  other  "  moderate  "  reformers — has  no  objec- 
tion to  exempting  from  the  general  property  tax  for  state  and 
local  purposes  single  houses  and  tenements  begun  within  a 
period  of  one  or  two  years  after  the  law  goes  into  effect  and 
completed  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  "  such  ex- 
emption to  continue  only  for  a  limited  number  of  years.*' 
This  is  really  a  proposal  for  postponement  of  taxation  until 
revenues  are  received  from  a  property,  rather  than  for  exemp- 
tion, and  apparently  has  commended  itself  to  those  who  on 
principle  are  opposed  to  differential  tax  treatment  for  any 
particular  kind  of  property:  The  writers  of  the  memoran- 
dum believe  that  some  such  plan  would  be  effective  in  stimu- 
lating house  building.     But  with  safe  investments  offered  to 
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the  public  at  a  guaranteed  8  and  9  per  cent,  they  do  not  put 
forward  any  such  merely  liberating  proposal  as  a  sure  beget- 
ter of  homes. 

The  stimulant  will  be  powerful,  but  it  will  be  given  only  to  the 
sick  patient  and  not  administered  to  the  whole  family.  Public  reve- 
nues must  still  be  raised.  The  absolutely  essential  new  houses  will 
merely  not  be  selected  as  a  source.  ...  As  a  matter  of  expediency 
this  may  save  our  communities  from  going  extensively  into  more 
doubtful  and  radical  programs  such  as  municipal  construction  and 
operation. 

FANTASTIC   REMEDIES 

AS  was  to  be  expected,  the  present  housing  crisis  in  New 
York  city  has  not  failed  to  produce  many  absurd  rem- 
edial proposals.  One  writer  in  all  seriousness  proposes 
that  immediate  relief  might  be  obtained  by  permitting  owners 
of  apartment  houses  to  add  one  story  to  their  buildings;  that 
in  so  doing  the  present  high  cost  of  building  would  be  neutral- 
ized by  the  relatively  higher  value  of  apartments  enjoying  the 
best  light  and  air.  Evidently  the  depreciation  of  existing  top 
stories  as  a  result  of  such  action — not  to  speak  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  construction  on  top  of  occupied  dwelling  houses 
swarming  with  humanity — has  not  occurred  to  this  reformer. 
Much  more  dangerous,  because  influentially  backed,  is  the 
proposal  to  make  small  apartments  more  habitable  by 
throwing  rooms  together  and  encouraging  what  practically 
amounts  to  family  life  in  one  room.  The  banner  bearer  of 
this  plan  is  Whitney  Warren,  a  well  known  architect,  who 
is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  as  saying: 

A  very  large  living-room  with  alcoves  which  can  be  transformed 
into  bed  chambers  by  night,  would  seem  quite  sufficient  for  a  city 
residence. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Warren  is  thinking  of  a  high  class  of  apart- 
ment and  the  presence  of  children  probably  has  not  entered 
his  mind.  But  the  trouble  with  such  proposals  as  this  is 
that  they  are  being  quoted  as  authority  for  a  general  demand 
for  the  building  of  such  dwellings,  with  the  danger  of  under- 
mining all  established  standards  as  to  room  overcrowding. 
In  fact,  one-  and  two-room  family  dwellings  already  have 
become  much  commoner  than  they  were,  owing  to  the  exist- 
ing house  shortage,  and  even  streets  that  specialize  in . "  fur- 
nished rooms  "  have  in  some  cases  withdrawn  their  enameled 
door  plates,  sure  sign  that  either  more  of  these,  usually  old, 
one-family  houses  have  been  subdivided  into  family  apart- 
ments or  that  there  is  a  scarcity  also  of  rooms  for  single  persons. 

New  York  cannot  suddenly  remedy  its  lack  of  foresight 
and  enterprise,  say  those  most  familiar  with  the  situation. 
The  only  possible  way  out  of  the  present  emergency  is  in  the 
direction  of  unloading  population,  especially  in  some  way  or 
other  preventing  the  newly  arriving  immigrants  from  crowd- 
ing up  still  further  the  congested  foreign  quarters,  for  new 
homes  cannot  suddenly  be  created  in  sufficient  number  for 
those  who  need  them.  This  view  was  put  forward  with  great 
emphasis  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  clubs  last  Monday,  by 
R.  Fulton  Cutting,  chairman  of  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company  who,  dwelling  on  the  object  lessons  of  foreign  cities 
in  this  matter — especially  Naples — advocated  for  New  York  a 
big  scheme  of  decentralization  which  would  use  the  city's  re- 
sources of  land,  existing  industries  and  transportation  on  Long 
Island. 

GROWTH  OF  THE   COOPERATIVE   IDEA 

A  RECENT  issue  of  Foods  and  Markets,  the  bulletin  of 
the  state  of  New  York  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar- 
kets, gives  the  results  of  a  survey  of  consumers'  co- 
operation in  New  York  city.  Of  67  organizations  using  the 
word  cooperative  in  their  name,  twenty  were  found  not  en- 
titled to  it,  even  with  a  liberal  definition  of  that  term.  Four- 
teen were  mainly  educational  and  philanthropic,  though  their 
activities  also  had  cooperative  elements;  eight  were  buying 
clubs  with  no  attempt  to  accumulate  cooperative  capital,  two 
were  banking  and  loan  associations,  and  one  organized  but 
not  yet  in  business.  There  remain,  therefore,  twenty-two  or- 
ganizations truly  cooperative   and  in    operation.     Of    these 


enterprises,  six  conduct  grocery  stores,  six  butcher  shops,  four 
restaurants,  two  bakeries,  two  apartment  houses,  one  a  knit 
goods  factory  and  one  a  printing  press.  The  volume  of  busi- 
ness of  these  societies  varies  from  $800  to  $6,500  a  month. 

From  a  detailed  description  of  some  of  these  organizations, 
one  gathers  that  practically  all  have  started  from  very  small 
beginnings  by  men  and  women  of  the  ranks  of  labor  with 
little  or  no  experience  in  management.  Foreign  language 
groups,  especially  Jews,  Germans  and  Finns,  are  predominant, 
though  some  of  the  most  successful  of  the  societies  are  inter- 
racial. The  only  productive  cooperative  society  originated 
with  a  strike  and  is  successful  largely  because  of  the  fine  spirit 
of  comradeship  that  prevails.     Of  it  the  report  says: 

There  is  no  need  for  bonus  systems  or  welfare  devices  to  keep 
these  people  up  to  a  high  standard  of  work.  It  is  their  own  factory, 
and  they  know  all  its  benefits  of  increased  production  will  come 
directly  back  to  them.  Here  at  least  the  labor  problem  has  been 
solved. 

The  low  salaries  paid  to  post-office  employes  have  been  the 
impetus  to  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  cooperative  trad- 
ing societies,  the  Postal  Employees'  Cooperative  Association 
which,  with  an  initial  capital  of  only  $10,000,  in  little  more 
than  a  year  has  opened  45  stores.  The  People's  Cooperative 
Society  also  originated  from  agitation  on  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing, the  organization  being  accomplished  by  a  Jewish  women's 
consumers'  league  in  the  lower  East  Side  when,  in  191 8,  fed- 
eral and  state  authorities  failed  to  abate  the  profiteering  of 
which  they  complained. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  broad-gauged  schemes  for 
consumers'  cooperation  which  have  been  advanced  and  pro- 
moted in  New  York  in  recent  years,  the  net  result  of  the 
propaganda  work  done  is  very  small.  But  in  view  of  a  long 
history  of  failures,  the  fact  that  some  cooperative  organiza- 
tions have  survived  with  a  system  of  management  and  distri- 
bution on  a  strictly  Rochdale  plan,  is  evidence,  as  the  report 
points  out,  that  collective  effort,  when  carried  by  the  right 
spirit,  may  survive  the  handicaps  to  cooperative  advancement 
in  a  great  city  and  yet  prove  in  years  to  come  a  great  contri- 
bution to  the  social  welfare. 

BELGIAN  STUDENTS  IN  AMERICA 

THE  first  twenty-four  Belgian  graduate  students  to  come 
to  the  United  States  under  the  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium  Educational  Foundation,  arrived  in  America 
last  week  and  will  be  entered  at  Columbia,  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins,  Pennsylvania,  Massachu- 
setts Technology,  Chicago,  California,  and  Stanford  univer- 
sities. The  enterprise  under  whose  auspices  they  came  prom- 
ises fine  results  in  international  friendship  and  understanding 
as  well  as  a  broader  educational  horizon  for  both  countries. 
When  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission  finished  its  five  years 
work  in  1919  an  unexpended  balance  of  a  hundred  and  ninety 
million  francs  or  approximately  $35,000,000  remained.  This 
money  was  largely  the  contribution  of  Belgians  who  could  af- 
ford to  pay  for  the  help  extended  them  in  war  time.  Mr. 
Hoover  therefore  recommended  that  the  money  be  invested 
for  the  benefit  of  Belgian  education.  Ninety  million  francs 
was  apportioned  among  the  universities  of  Brussels,  Louvain, 
Ghent,  Liege,  and  the  two  technical  schools  at  Mons  and  Ant- 
werp.   This  made  it  possible  for  these  schools  to  open  at  once. 

The  remainder  of  the  fund  was  made  a  permanent  endow- 
ment to  finance  the  following  five  objects:  (1)  loans  and 
scholarships  for  the  children  of  Belgian  workers  in  vocational 
schools,  (2)  scholarships  for  twenty-four  Belgian  post 
graduate  students  in  the  universities  of  America,  (3)  the 
same  number  of  post  graduate  scholarships  for  American  stu- 
dents in  Belgian  universities,  (4)  exchange  lectureships  be- 
tween American  and  Belgian  universities,  (5)  subsidizing 
the  organization  of  child  welfare  education  and  research  in 
Belgium. 

The  income  from  this  fund  is  expected  to  reach  five  million 
francs  annually,  and  thus  to  provide  for  the  care  of  five  thous- 
and students,  ranging  all  the  way  from  young  children  to  post 
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graduates.  The  administration  of  this  fund  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  C.  R.  B.  Educational  Foundation  which  has  been  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Delaware  with  Mr.  Hoover  as 
president.  The  Belgian  ambassador  to  the  United  States  is  a 
member  of  the  corporation.  The  American  corporation  con- 
trols the  funds,  but  they  are  invested  in  Belgian  enterprises. 

RELIEF  FOR  RADICALS 

AN  attempt  to  "  solve  the  personal,  financial  problems 
which  face  persons  of  radical  activities "  is  to  be 
found  in  the  cooperative  society  recently  organized  as 
the  League  for  Mutual  Aid.  A  loan  fund,  an  employment 
service,  a  legal  defense  fund  and  a  series  of  summer  camps  have 
already  been  arranged  for.  Insurance,  both  against  sickness 
and  death  is  planned,  and  a  survey  is  being  made  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  active  work  in  labor  and  radical  movements.  One 
of  the  significant  features  of  the  new  organization  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  radicals  who  have  little  faith  in  social 
reform  have  themselves  taken  so  many  leaves  from  the  charity 
worker's  note  book  in  organizing  their  league. 

The  league,  which  is  an  offshoot  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  is  especially  concerned  in  raising  "  a  national 
bail  fund."  This  is  to  be  used  to  aid  men  and  women  charged 
with  violating  some  of  the  state  laws  which  outlaw  certain 
types  of  political  and  industrial  thought.  The  Civil  Liberties 
Union  states  that  there  are  many  more  convictions  now  under 
state  and  local  laws  than  there  were  during  the  war  under 
federal  law.  These  cases  comprise  members  of  radical  labor 
and  political  organizations.  The  fund  will  not  become  opera- 
tive until  at  least  $100,000  has  been  subscribed.  The  amount 
estimated  as  needed  for  present  purposes  is  $300,000.  A  com- 
mittee which  has  no  legal  or  formal  connection  with  th  :  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  nor  with  the  League  for  Mutual 
Aid  will  undertake  the  management  of  the  fund. 

BRESHKOVSKAYA 

CATHARINE  BRESHKOVSKY,  according  to  her 
good  friend  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  is  now  at  work 
among  the  orphans  in  Russian  Carpathia.  She  was  un- 
able to  reenter  Russia  because  Denikin  refused  her  a  pass- 
port. Whatsoever  her  hand  finds  to  do,  however,  she  does. 
She  writes  that  the  peasants  of  Russian  Carpathia  have  "  clear 
minds  and  good  hearts,"  and  are  eager  to  learn,  but  are  utterly 
destitute.  Mme.  Breshkovsky  has  started  an  orphanage  at 
Uzhorod,  and  begs  her  friends  in  America  to  send  cloth- 
ing, paper,  pencils,  pens  and  ink,  slates,  maps,  scissors,  knives 
and  other  tools,  playthings,  materials  to  be  made  up  by  the 
children,  paints  and  brushes,  and  instructive  pictures.  She 
says :  # 

Clothes  for  children  are  indispensable.  Coarse  and  second-hand 
garments  would  do,  for  they  are  naked,  and  the  winter  begins  in 
November,  and  in  autumn  we  have  rain.  Send  all  you  can  get  to 
A.  A.  Beskida,  president  of  the  School  Fund,  Uzhorod,  Karpato  Russ, 
Czechoslovakia.  We  shall  be  grateful  for  every  donation  to  our 
naked  and  hungry,  ignorant  but  very  capable  children.  It  will  be 
such  a  delight  to  see  them  rationally  occupied,  working  with  their 
minds  and  hands,  instead  of  wandering  from  door  to  door,  imploring 
for  a  bit  of  coarse  bread  or  a  cold  potato,  and  never  learning 
anything! 

Their  country  is  beautiful  and  rich,  but  it  will  take  two  or  three 
years  before  these  poor  people  will  be  able  to  look  out  for  them- 
selves. Do  not  accuse  us,  dear  Americans!  You  are  living  in 
much  better  conditions.  Nobody  has  trampled  down  your  soil,  nobody 
has  robbed  you  of  your  property. 

Mrs.  S.  Eleanor  Gregg,  3  Monadnock  street,  Boston  25, 
Mass.,  is  forwarding  clothing  and  other  necessities  for  those 
who  cannot  send  them  direct  to  Mr.  Beskida. 

GOVERNMENT  HOUSING 

ONE  of  the  outstanding  examples  of  federal  leadership 
along  social  lines  in  this  country  is  described  in  the  re- 
port of  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation.  Under 
the  impulse  of  war  the  government  was  driven  to  attempt  to 
provide  housing  for  workers  in  essential  industries.     Some  of 


the  best  brains  in  the  nation  were  enlisted  in  this  urgent  pur- 
pose. The  work  had  been  only  partially  completed  when  the 
armistice  was  signed,  but  nevertheless  enough  had  been  done  to 
demonstrate  the  opportunity  of  governmental  research,  educa- 
tion and  initiative  in  this  field. 

Charming  and  comfortable  small  houses  were  built;  towns 
were  laid  out  with  a  view  to  satisfying  the  communal  needs 
of  the  people.  Altogether,  a  new  era  in  home  building 
seemed  at  hand.  The  demobilization  which  followed  so  hard 
upon  the  armistice  hit  first  of  all  the  Housing  Corporation. 
Even  so,  however,  some  6,000  houses  and  64  dormitories 
located  in  25  different  places  in  the  United  States  from 
Vallejo,  Calif.,  to  Bath,  Maine  have  been  completed. 
Among  the  most  interesting  present  items  in  the  report  of 
the  Housing  Corporation  is  that  which  gives  the  comparative 
costs  of  construction  in  19 1 3  and  in  1919.  The  actual  cost 
of  a  six-room  dwelling  built  of  wood  was  $2,972  in  1913. 
In  1919  this  sum  had  become  $5,002.  Built  of  brick,  the 
houses  cost  in  1913,  $3,586  and  in  1919,  $6,110.  Including 
the  cost  of  public  utilities,  contractors'  fees  and  architects'  fees 
and  the  purchase  of  land  at  $1,000  an  acre,  the  Housing 
Corporation  estimated  the  total  cost  of  a  six-room  frame  house 
in  1919  to  be  $6,921,  a  figure  which  contrasts  with  the  rents 
and  the  inflated  values  current  in  many  congested  cities. 

THE  H.  C.  OF  L.  IN  ENGLAND 

A  COST  of  living  inquiry  under  unique  auspices  is  under 
way  in  England.  Its  main  objective  is  the  securing 
of  a  reliable  basis  for  the  widely  demanded  adjustment 
between  prices  and  wages  and  to  show  where  the  burden  of 
indirect  taxation  really  falls.  The  lead  was  taken  by  the 
Miners'  Federation,  which  proposed  to  the  Triple  Alliance 
a  direct  attack  on  prices  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  them. 
The  government  information  on  the  cost  of  living  was  held 
to  be  altogether  unsatisfactory  and  it  was  decided  that  a  new 
method  was  necessary.  Seven  important  labor  groups,  both 
industrial  and  political,  have  united  in  carrying  on  a  compre- 
hensive inquiry  into  the  whole  question  of  high  prices.  These 
groups  are: 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress, 

The  Labor  Party, 

The  Cooperative  Union, 

The  Triple  Alliance, 

The  Federation  of  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  Trades, 

The  National  Federation  of  General  Workers, 

The  National  Federation  of  Building  Trade  Operatives. 

The  Joint  Committee  formed  to  carry  on  the  investigation 
consists  of  sixteen  members,  including  two  women.  J.  H. 
Thomas,  M.  P.,  secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Rail- 
waymen,  is  the  chairman,  and  Arthur  Greenwood  is  secre- 
tary. The  work  is  already  begun  and  a  partial  report  was 
made  at  the  Trades  Union  Congress  at  Portsmouth  last 
week.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  it  was 
decided  to  develop  the  inquiry  along  three  principal  lines: 

1.  The  scarcity  of  goods.  To  what  extent  is  this  a  result  of  dis- 
organized transport,  and  to  what  extent  the  result  of  hold-up? 

2.  The  relation  between  financial  policy  and  the  cost  of  living. 
This  involves  a  study  of  foreign  exchange,  currency  inflation,  and 
the  national  debt. 

3.  Family  expenditure.  For  this  analysis  a  study  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  2,000  families  for  four  weeks  is  to  be  undertaken. 

The  committee  has  expressed  itself  through  the  press  as 
willing  to  receive  evidence  from  anyone  who  is  particularly 
informed  on  the  subjects  involved.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  majority  of  the  experts  early  examined  were  out- 
side the  labor  movement.  They  include  R.  McKenna,  for- 
merly chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  Professor  Pigou  of  Cam- 
bridge, Pethick  Lawrence,  and  J.  A.  Hobson.  The  trade 
unions  themselves  are  contributing  information  on  matters 
directly  under  their  observation,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  cases 
of  the  data  for  trade  and  production  furnished  by  the  trans- 
port and  railway  unions.  The  cooperative  wholesale  socie- 
ties are  furnishing  a  mass  of  information  on  the  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  of  commodities  all  over  the  country. 
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A  study  is  projected  of  the  comparative  cost  of  building 
new  houses  by  the  various  methods  now  employed — the  con- 
struction of  houses  by  private  enterprise,  the  employment  of  di- 
rect labor  by  local  authorities,  construction  by  building  guilds. 

The  elaborate  schedule  prepared  for  the  study  of  family 
expenditures  calls  for  more  than  a  hundred  different  items 
under  household  expenses,  in  the  groups:  Expenses  other  than 
food;  food  and  drink;  clothing.  Returns  are  requested  for 
the  amount  of  food  produced  in  the  family  garden  or  allot- 
ment, and  for  all  meals  eaten  away  from  home.  The  schedule 
has  been  distributed  to  several  thousands  of  persons,  who  are 
requested  to  mail  back  the  returns  before  September  20. 
The  recipients  of  the  schedules  have  been  chosen  from  various 
occupations,  but  they  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  in- 
come group.  Income  is  not  one  of  the  subjects  of  inquiry, 
as  it  is  believed  that  the  statements  of  occupation  will  fur- 
nish grounds  for  necessary  conclusions  on  this  subject.  The 
secretary  depends  upon  the  interest  and  willingness  of  the 
trade  union  members  and  the  students  in  the  tutorial  classes 
(university  extension)  to  get  the  necessary  cooperation. 

THE  DENVER  TRAMWAY  STRIKE 

ONE  month  after  the  motormen  and  conductors  of  the 
Denver  tramway  system  went  on  strike  in  the  face  of 
a  restraining  order  and  injunction  by  the  local  district 
court,  they  seem  to  have  lost  not  only  their  fight  for  higher 
wages  and  a  satisfactory  working  agreement,  but  also  their 
jobs,  their  incomes,  and  much  of  the  public's  favor. 

A  prominent  lawyer,  Howard  Hawkins,  heretofore  iden- 
tified with  industrial  cases  on  the  side  of  labor,  appears  as 
special  counsel  for  the  city  and  invents  the  idea  that,  with- 
out any  Lever  act  or  other  legislative  authority,  a  strike  in  a 
public  utility  can  be  prevented  by  an  injunction;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  company  itself  can  be  enjoined  from  making 
any  such  reduction  in  wages  as  will  be  likely  to  interrupt  its 
service.  The  district  judge  who  issues  this  double  barreled 
injunction,  Greeley  F.  Whitford,  is  a  favored  candidate  in 
the  pending  election  for  the  state  supreme  court. 

The  officials  and  the  members  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  union  seem  to  be  sober  in  judgment,  straightforward,  ab- 
horring violence,  sensitive  to  suffering,  making  light  of  their 
own  hardships,  convinced  that,  in  loyalty  to  the  interests  en- 
trusted to  them,  they  had  no  choice  but  to  take  their  punish- 
ment. They  had  not  ordered  or  recommended  the  strike. 
That  had  been  determined  by  a  vote  of  887  to  10  after  an 
all-night  debate  from  the  floor.  Later  they  had  apparently 
tried  to  comply  with  the  court  order  although  they  believed 
it  to  be  absolutely  illegal  and  absolutely  unprecedented.  They 
had  of  course  no  power  to  coerce  the  men  to  go  back  to  work 
and  very  likely  no  desire  to  do  so.  They  did  not  succeed 
in  convincing  the  court  that  they  had  made  a  sufficiently 
bona  fide  attempt  to  lead  them  back.  They  shrank  from 
the  final  test  which  the  court  might  have  regarded  as  satis- 
factory, to  resign  their  positions  and  withdraw  from  the 
union.  To  be  sure  there  was  no  certainty  that  even  this 
would  have  saved  them;  but  it  may  be  granted  that,  if  this 
alternative  had  been  clearly  presented,  they  would  have 
chosen  imprisonment  for  ninety  days  rather  than  "  throwing 
down  "  their  union.  To  have  done  otherwise  would  have 
been  to  deserve  another  kind  of  contempt  from  that  for 
which  they  are  punished.  Probably  when  the  case  reaches 
the  supreme  court,  after  "three  or  four  weeks,  during  which 
time  the  strikers  have  been  deprived  of  their  services  and 
the  strike  has  been  lost,  it  will  be  found  that  there  was  at 
least  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  the  injunction  and  the  result- 
ing contempt  proceedings,  and  the  men  will  be  released  on 
bail.  What  the  effect  of  all  this  will  be  on  their  attitude 
towards  courts  and  governments  may  be  left  to  conjecture. 
Because  of  the  importance  which  this  injunction  seems  des- 
tined to  have  in  case  it  is  found  by  the  supreme  court  to  be 


a  valid  and  reasonable  exercise  of  equity  powers,  its  essential 
paragraphs  are  given  herewith.  The  officers,  directors  and 
employes  of  the  Tramway  Company  are  ordered: 

To  desist  and  refrain  from  ceasing  to  run  and  operate  for  any 
length  of  time  whatever,  in  the  city  and  county  of  Denver,  street- 
cars for  the  carrying  of  passengers;  from  ceasing  to  exercise  for 
any  length  of  time  whatever  the  duties  and  work  of  acting  as  a 
common  carrier  of  passengers  in  said  city  and  county; 

from  in  any  way  failing  for  any  length  of  time  whatever,  to  per- 
form the  duties  devolving  upon  the  defendant.  The  Denver  Tramway 
Company,  by  or  through  its  ownership  of  the  franchise  granted  to 
the  Denver  City  Tramway  Company  on  May  15,  1906,  and  now 
owned  by  the  defendant,  the  Denver  Tramway  Company,  and  by 
or  through  its  ownership  of  any  other  franchise  or  privilege  owned 
by  said  defendant  for  the  carriage  of  passengers  granted  by  the 
city  and  county  of  Denver,  or  the  city  of  Denver; 

from  failing  to  furnish  for  any  length  of  time  whatever  to  the 
plaintiff  the  city  and  county  of  Denver  and  its  employes,  and  to  the 
citizens  and  residents  of  said  city  and  county  who  may  desire  to 
travel  as  passengers  on  the  street-car  lines,  the  usual  street-car 
service  and  facilities; 

from  in  any  way  violating,  or  aiding  in  violating,  or  failing  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  any  franchise  or  privilege  now  owned  by 
the  defendant,  the  Denver  Tramway  Company,  for  the  carriage  of 
passengers  in  the  city  and  county  of  Denver; 

from  doing  anything  in  the  furtherance  of  any  plan,  confederation, 
scheme,  or  conspiracy,  to  cause  the  cessation  for- any  length  of  time 
whatever,  of  the  continued  operation  of  the  street-car  system  in  the 
said  city  and  county; 

from  failing  to  employ  and  constantly  keeping  in  employment  a 
sufficient  number  of  competent  employes  to  run  and  operate  street- 
oars  for  the  carrying  of  passengers  in  said  city  and  county; 

from  discharging  competent  employes  in  such  numbers  as  will 
prevent  the  carrying  for  any  length  of  time  whatever,  of  people  who 
desire  to  be  transported  over  the  street-car  lines  in  said  city  and 
county; 

from  blacklisting  the  employes  of  said  street  car  system; 

from  boycotting  the  said  street-car  system  or  said  defendant,  the 
Denver  Tramway  Company,  or  its  operations  in  the  carriage  of 
passengers; 

from  in  any  way  putting  into  force  or  effect,  or  in  any  way  carry- 
ing out,  any  general  reduction  of  wages  of  the  conductors  or  motor- 
men  of  said  the  Denver  Tramway  Company,  which  will  cause  for 
any  length  of  time  whatever  the  cessation  of  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  said  defendant  as  a  common  carrier  of  passengers  in 
said  city  and  county  of  Denver,  or  which  said  company  can  and 
reasonably  should  foresee  would  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
said  company  unable  for  any  length  of  time  whatever  to  perform 
its  duty  as  a  common  carrier  of  passengers  under  its  franchise; 

from  calling,  going  on  01  carrying  out  any  general  strike  of  em- 
ployes of  said  company  in  violation  of  law; 

and  from  doing,  or  aiding,  abetting,  or  encouraging,  in  the  doing 
by  anyone,  of  any  other  act  or  thing,  whether  hereinbefore  mentioned 
or  not,  which  is  intended  to  cause,  or  by  such  person,  or  company, 
could  be  reasonably  foreseen  would  have  the  effect  of  causing  the 
cessation  for  any  length  of  time  whatever,  the  said  the  Denver  Tram- 
way Company  of  the  performance  of  its  duty  under  its  franchise,  of 
the  carrying, of  passengers  on  the  street-car  lines  and  in  the  street- 
cars in  the  city  and  county  of  Denver. 

While  the  injunction  was  still  in  force  the  men  struck. 
The  members  of  the  executive  board  were  cited  in  contempt. 
They  were  denied  a  jury,  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
ninety  days  in  the  county  jail.  They  were  denied  a  stay  of 
execution  and  bail.  A  writ  of  error  and  application  for  super- 
sedeas is  now  pending  before  the  state  supreme  court.  If 
denied  there,  ground  may  be  found  for  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.    The  central  question  involved  is  this: 

Can  a  district  court  sitting  as  a  court  in  equity  enjoin  em- 
ployes from  striking  and  quiting  the  service  of  their  employer 
in  order  to  secure  better  wages  or  better  working  conditions? 

If  such  an  injunction  is  disobeyed,  can  the  employes  be 
held  in  contempt  and  punished? 

The  decisions  heretofore  made,  since  the  abolition  of  the 
old  common  law  rule  that  a  labor  union  was  ipso  facto  a 
conspiracy,  appear  to  have  been  uniformly  in  the  negative. 
Are  we  now  to  have  a  revolutionary  change  through  court 
made  legislation?  There  are  plausible  arguments  in  favor 
of  such  a  change.  Students  of  economics  and  of  equity  juris- 
prudence will  await  the  action  of  the  Colorado  supreme  court 
with  more  than  ordinary  attention. 
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A    STORY    WITHOUT  WORDS 
From  the  Dispatch   (Columbus,  Ohio) 


WHY  NOT  SIT  AT  THE  SMALL  TABLE? 
From  the  Star  (St.  Louis) 


A  PAPER-WEIGHT  with  a  LIGHT  TOUCH 

RJ.  CALDWELL  of  New  York,  the  cotton  fabric  manufacturer,  who  studied  industrial  condi- 
tions in  England  for  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor,  has  put  these  two  cartoons  together  for 
*  the  bottom  picture  of  a  glass  paper-weight  which  he  has  sent  broadcast  "  to  all  whom  we  know 
to  be  identified  with  or  interested  in  progressive  labor  movements  or  industrial  conditions  generally." 
If  these  paper-weights  were  but  as  sentient  as  dictagraphs,  what  a  wonderful  roll  of  human  testimony 
they  would  register  at  the  close  of  the  year — a  record  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  labor  managers,  employers, 
labor  leaders  and  the  like,  to  work  out  day  by  day  in  practical  fashion  the  newer  principles  of  industrial 
relations  which  are  slowly  crystallizing  in  our  American  life. 

On  the  back  of  the  paper-weight  Mr.  Caldwell  quotes  his  article  on  mutual  good-will,  published  in 
the  Survey  for  December  20,  1919: 

"  Many  differences  between  people  are  due  to  misunderstanding.  Nowhere  is  this  so  more 
than  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations  and  no  misunderstanding  is  more  mischievous  than  the  idea 
prevailing  in  the  ranks  of  labor  that  the  profits  from  industry  are  retained  and  enjoyed  by  capital 
alone.  The  fact  is  that  capital  is  enabled  to  retain  for  its  own  use  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
funds  which  come  into  its  possession  through  administering  wealth.  The  administrators  of 
wealth  are  merely  the  custodians  of  wealth,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  the  property 
of  others,  and  they  are  such  invariably  because  they  have  demonstrated  their  capacity  to  administer 
wealth;  its  administration  always  involves  making  wealth  productive,  which  always  involves  the 
paying  of  wages,  for  labor  is  as  essential  to  production  as  is  capital. 

"  The  worker  is  expert  in  the  practice  of  his  trade ;  the  capitalist  is  likewise  expert  in  the 
practice  of  his  trade.  Both  are  workers  together;  the  one  is  trained  to  use  his  hands,  the  other 
to  use  his  head.  Both  use  the  material  in  the  use  of  which  they  are  trained;  in  the  one  case  it 
is  the  use  of  implements  for  fashioning  metal  or  wood  or  what  not;  in  the  other  case  it  is  the 
use  of  money.  A  good  carpenter  or  good  shoemaker  always  has  more  work  than  he  can  at- 
tend to.  A  good  capitalist  always  has  use  for  more  money  than  he  can  acquire.  This  is  the 
first  indication  of  success  on  the  part  of  the  capitalist,  for  he  who  has  become  accomplished 
in  the  use  of  money  for  commerce  or  manufacturing  or  banking,  has,  like  the  shoemaker,  more 
work  than  he  can  do,  and  the  extent  of  his  operations  is  ever  limited  by  the  amount  of  funds 
which  he  can  command.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  shoemaker  from  becoming  a  capitalist. 
Almost  invariably  capitalists  have  risen  from  the  ranks  by  demonstrating  their  ability  to  adminis- 
ter funds.  When  workers  understand  that  capitalists  are  the  servants  of  the  worker  in  using  their 
skill  in  making  productive  funds  that  otherwise  would  lie  idle,  they  will  recognize  that  such 
administrators  of  wealth  are  the  best  friends  of  the  workers. 

"  Capital  has  much  to  learn  in  regard  to  labor  as  well.  Each  needs  to  know  the  other 
better.  This  is  the  real  answer  to  the  problem  of  industrial  misunderstandings.  Comparison 
between  capital  and  labor  will  establish  better  understanding  and  hence  better  relations — for 
each  is  essentially  the  friend  of  the  other." 
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Teachers'  Salaries  Openly 
Arrived  At 

DURING  the  past  year  or  two  the  "starvation  sal- 
aries "  of  school  teachers  have  been  widely  and  ef- 
fectively advertised  to  good  end,  especially  in  the 
larger  communities.  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Buffalo,  Cleveland  and  large  cities 
on  through  to  the  Pacific  coast  have  given  their  school  teach- 
ers substantial  increases.  Teachers  in  rural  communities  have 
not  fared  so  well,  but  even  there  the  outlook  for  a  living  wage 
is  constantly  growing  brighter. 

In  many  cities  the  teachers  have  had  to  battle  hard  for  the 
wage  increase.  Only  too  frequently  the  fight  has  been 
attended  by  acrimony.  Teachers  in  such  localities  have  come 
to  regard  the  school  administration  and  the  board  of  education 
members  as  selfish,  tight-fisted  and  opposed  to  a  square  deal. 
Factional  feeling  and  jealousy  have  been  known  to  develop 
even  among  teachers  themselves.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
recent  history  of  American  public  school  systems  that  the 
adoption  of  a  new  schedule  providing  increases  in  salary  is 
attended  by  new  dissatisfactions  among  the  beneficiaries,  some 
of  whom  feel  the  distribution  of  increases  to  be  unjust.  But 
probably  no  community  ever  had  a  salary  schedule  which 
completely  satisfied  all  the  teachers  dependent  upon  it.  The 
best  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
teachers  are  satisfied,  and  that  the  salary  schedule,  at  the  same 
time,  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  schools. 

Cleveland,  apparently,  has  obtained  the  best  that  can  be 
hoped  for.  It  followed  a  new  procedure  in  making  salary 
adjustments  for  its  teachers.  All  last  year  and  long  before 
that,  Cleveland  teachers  campaigned  for  a  wage  increase.  As 
the  time  drew  nearer,  early  last  spring,  for  the  school  super- 
intendent to  recommend  and  the  Board  of  Education  to  take 
action  on  a  new  schedule  to  go  into  effect  September  1,  an 
unusual  thing  happened.  Superintendent  F.  E.  Spaulding 
(now  head  of  the  department  of  education  in  the  graduate 
school  at  Yale)  and  the  Board  of  Education  did  the  unheard 
of  thing — they  took  the  teachers  into  partnership  in  the  task 
of  making  wage  adjustments. 

Such  adjustment  became  possible  in  Ohio  cities  after  the 
state  legislature  adopted  a  measure,  early  in  I920„  by  which 
communities  could  materially  increase  the  amount  of  taxes  for 
school  purposes.  In  the  case  of  Cleveland  this  legislation  is 
expected  to  add  close  to  a  million  dollars  to  the  teachers' 
annual  payroll.  School-board  members  of  Cleveland  were 
largely  instrumental  in  obtaining  passage  of  the  new  laws 
affording  financial  relief — but  this  is  a  story  in  itself.  As 
soon  as  the  measure  became  a  statute  the  board  and  the  super- 
intendent gave  immediate  attention  to  the  problem  of  distri- 
buting the  salary  increases  among  the  city's  3,700  teachers. 

In  any  public  school  system  of  any  size,  the  making  of  a 
new  salary  schedule  involves  the  answering  of  many  difficult 
questions.  Before  attempting  to  answer  these,  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  board  sought  the  judgment  and  opinions  of 
the  teachers  themselves. 

The  more  important  of  these  questions  were  put  before  the 
teachers  in  the  form  of  a  questionnaire.  This  pointed  out  that, 
"  In  the  construction  of  salary  schedules  and  in  the  actual 
determination  of  individual  salaries  thereunder,  the  following 
factors  are  frequently,  most  of  them  generally,  more  or  less 
influential:  the  factors  of  sex,  educational  preparation,  expe- 
rience, type  of  position,  size  of  position,  character  of  position 
of  given  type,  degree  of  efficiency,  supply  and  demand,  standard 
and  cost  of  living." 

Then  followed  dozens  of  specific  questions  under  the  head- 
ing of  specific  factors.  Which  should  be  paid  more,  a  man 
or  woman?  How  much  more  and  why?  What  differential, 
if  any,  should  be  made  in  the  annual  salary  of  an  elementary 
teacher  on  account  of  each  year  of  education  in  excess  of  the 


minimum  requirements?  Should  the  advance  allowed  for 
experience  be  the  same  in  all  types  of  positions?  If  this  ad' 
vance  should  differ  in  different  types  of  positions,  indicate  the 
reasons  therefor.  How  many  annual  or  periodic  advances 
should  be  made  for  experience?  Which  should  receive  the 
higher  salary,  a  senior  or  a  junior  high-school  teacher?  A 
junior  high-school  teacher  or  a  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
teacher?  An  elementary  or  a  kindergarten  teacher?  A  nor- 
mal or  a  high-school  teacher?  A  high-school  teacher  of 
academic  subjects  or  a  high-school  teacher  of  technical  sub- 
jects? How  much  more  and  why?  Should  superior  service 
be  recognized  by  a  salary  higher  than  normal?  Why  or  why 
not?  How  should  superiority  or  inferiority  of  service  be  de- 
termined and  by  whom?  How  many  degrees  of  superiority 
above  normal  should  be  recognized  and  what  salary  allowance 
should  be  made  by  these  degrees? 

Question  followed  question;  page  after  page  of  them  in  the 
questionnaire  booklet,  with  plenty  of  space  for  answers.  The 
Board  of  Education  took  the  view  that  the  city's  school  system 
is  a  vast  public  undertaking,  the  administration  of  which 
should  be  marked  by  cooperative  methods  rather  than  by  those 
which  too  often  characterize  capitalistic  corporations. 

E.  M.  Williams,  of  the  company  whose  paints  "cover  the 
earth,"  is  president  of  the  board.  The  other  members  include 
a  printing  company  head,  a  labor  union  official,  a  steel  works 
manager,  and  two  women.  Of  the  latter  one  was  a  school 
principal  before  her  marriage  and  the  other  for  many  years 
has  taken  great  interest  in  community  center  and  similar  wel- 
fare activities. 

At  the  time  of  sending  the  questionnaire  Mr.  Williams  said : 

The  most  difficult  task  in  making  a  new  schedule  is  to  have  every- 
body concerned  see  clearly  the  many  factors  that  comprise  the  whole 
problem.  Unless  the  many  individuals  concerned  do  view  this  prob- 
lem as  a  whole  they  are  practically  certain  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
any  schedule  no  matter  how  much  money  it  may  add  to  the  amount 
for  the  teachers'  payroll.  We  want  a  schedule  that  will  insure 
contentment  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible.  Many  salary  schedules, 
here  and  elsewhere,  in  the  past  have  been  causes  of  discontent  and 
dissension  because  individuals  and  groups  felt  they  didn't  receive  a 
square  deal. 

In  trying  to  view  the  problem  as  a  whole  and  in  giving  their  opin- 
ions as  to  what  revisions  should  be  made  in  existing  salaries,  in  con- 
sidering the  several  factors  which  determine  salaries,  the  teachers  can 
give  valuable  help  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  questionnaire  went  out  to  the  teachers.  Undoubtedly 
some  were  suspicious  as  to  its  purpose.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  some  would  say,  as  they  did  say,  "  Oh,  what's  the  use 
of  answering  all  these  questions?  The  whole  thing's  cut  and 
dried  anyway.  They'll  do  what  they  want  to  do  at  school 
headquarters  no  matter  what  we  say." 

Nevertheless  the  questionnaire  was  read — carefully  read — 
and  the  dozens  of  questions  were  discussed  whenever  and 
wherever  teachers  met. 

Discussion  in  voluntary  groups  and  in  conferences  called 
by  the  school  principals  was  invited  by  Dr.  Spaulding.  Within 
a  few  days  after  filled-in  questionnaires  began  to  be  received 
at  school  headquarters  (the  return  of  the  questionnaire  was 
entirely  voluntary),  the  superintendent  began  work  on  the 
new  schedule.  This  took  into  consideration  the  views  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  of  the  superintendent  and  of  the  teachers 
as  revealed  by  their  answers  to  the  questions.  While  there 
was  great  divergence  of  opinion  among  the  teachers  in  regard 
to  many  of  the  issues  to  be  settled  in  the  new  schedule,  it  was 
possible  to  discern  definite  trends  of  substantial  majorities 
upon  tabulation  of  the  answers. 

Less  than  a  third  of  the  teachers  returned  the  questionnaire. 
This  does  not  mean  they  ignored  it.  Quite  the  contrary.  Sev- 
eral of  them  said  in  substance :  "  We  can't  answer  all  those 
questions.  They  are  too  difficult.  Yet  we  see  as  we  never 
did  before  what  a  task  it  is  to  build  an  ideal  schedule." 

Still,  the  questions  had  to  be  answered  and  by  the  new 
schedule.  When  the  superintendent's  recommendations  as  to 
the  new  salary  arrangements  were  ready  he  did  not  announce 
them  as  final.    Again  the  teachers  were  invited  to  suggest  and 
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criticize.  The  Board  of  Education  and  the  superintendent 
went  to  special  pains  to  meet  with  all  groups  of  teachers  who 
wanted  a  hearing. 

Two  organizations  are  prominent  in  the  Cleveland  schools 
— the  Teachers'  Federation,  a  body  of  spontaneous  growth 
and  of  enthusiastic  energy  which  has  striven  hard  for  larger 
material  advantages  for  the  teachers;  and  the  Educational 
Council,  whose  members  are  elected  by  the  teaching  body. 
The  latter  is  sponsored  by  the  school  administration  and  has 
concerned  itself  primarily  with  problems  of  professional  prog- 
ress. Many  members  of  the  council  are  also  members  of  the 
federation.  The  two  together  undoubtedly  are  representative 
of  the  entire  teaching  body.  At  many  conferences  members 
of  these  organizations  as  well  as  teachers  representing  various 
groups  of  instructors  had  the  opportunity  of  presenting  their 
views  on  the  superintendent's  recommendations.  But  few 
changes  were  urged.  These  were  discussed  with  the  greatest 
good  feeling  on  all  sides.  Some  of  the  changes  were  made. 
Some  were  compromised.  Some  were  not  made.  There  was 
no  evidence  of  bitterness  on  anybody's  part. 

"  I'm  afraid,"  said  Dr.  Spaulding  when  it  was  urged  that 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  teachers  receive  the  same  pay  as 
junior  high-school  teachers,  "  that  the  junior  high  teachers 
would  object." 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  representatives  of  the  junior  high- 
school  group,  and  they  pled  the  cause  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  pedagogues  as  warmly  as  they  had  pled  their  own.  It 
illustrated  the  spirit  of  the  whole  proceeding. 

The  teaching  body  as  a  whole  was  kept  informed  of  devel- 
opments in  the  salary  situation  by  School  Topics,  a  fortnightly 
publication  for  the  city's  teachers,  published  by  authority  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  Every  act  and  incident  involved  in 
making  the  new  schedule  took  place  in  the  open.  There  were 
no  star  chamber  sessions  of  the  board  of  education.  Through 
School  Topics,  through  superintendent's  bulletins  and  through 
joint  conferences  everybody  concerned  had  full  opportunity  to 
know  what  was  being  done  and  why  it  was  being  done.  When 
the  task  was  finished  the  superintendent  and  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  were  warmly  thanked  by  the  Teacher's 
Federation  and  the  Educational  Council. 

There  are  some  who  contend  that  Cleveland's  new  salary 
schedule  is  superior  to  any  in  America  even  though  it  doesn't 
provide  quite  the  highest  salaries  on  record  in  every  instance. 
The  initial  wages  of  $1,200,  $1,350  and  $1,500,  respectively, 
for  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high-school  teachers,  afford 
a  modest  living  wage  to  young  men  and  women  just  beginning 
to  teach. 

By  annual  increases  of  $120,  $135  and  $150,  respectively, 
they  can  reach  maximum  salaries  of  $2,400  for  elementary 
teachers;  $2,700  for  junior  high-school  teachers;  and  $3,300 
for  senior  high-school  teachers.  Those  teachers  who  suffi- 
ciently increase  their  own  education  by  taking  extension  or 
summer  school  courses  may  reach  higher  salaries:  $2,880  for 
elementary  teachers;  $3,240  for  junior  high-school  teachers; 
$3,600  for  senior  high-school  teachers. 

Thus  there  is  a  stimulus  for  teachers  to  improve  their 
service  through  continued  education.  It  is  to  be  noted  also 
that  the  Cleveland  schedule  does  not  penalize  those  elementary 
teachers  who  prefer  to  remain  in  elementary  positions.  By 
continuing  their  own  education  they  can  advance  in  salary  un- 
til they  receive  wages  in  excess  of  those  received  by  large 
groups  cf  the  high-school  instructors. 

Undoubtedly  the  schedule  has  weak  points  which  will  be 
discovered  in  due  time.  There  are  some  Cleveland  citizens 
and  some  persons  in  the  school  system  who  believe  some  of 
the  provisions  unwise. 

Probably  the  most  important  objection  raised  against  the 
measure  is  that  it  will  have  been  in  operation  for  nearly  two 
months  before  the  Cleveland  tax-payers  will  have  opportunity 
to  voice  their  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  higher  salaries. 
Its  continued  operation  is  dependent  upon  the  tax  levies  to  be 


submitted  to  the  voters  at  the  November  election.  In  view  of 
the  general  demand  for  higher  salaries  for  teachers  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  Cleveland  voters  will  disapprove  the  new 
schedule. 

But  of  outstanding  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  method 
which  Cleveland  followed  to  readjust  teachers'  salaries  has 
brought  about  a  spirit  of  understanding,  a  willingness  to  coop- 
erate among  all  parties  concerned  such  as  has  never  existed 
heretofore  in  the  Cleveland  schools — or  in  other  city  school 
systems  of  America.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  public  school  system 
in  our  land  can  show  greater  contentment  and  higher  profes- 
sional morale  among  its  teachers. 

The  city's  new  school  head,  Robinson  G.  Jones,  successor 
to  Dr.  Spaulding,  has  been  deputy  superintendent  in  the 
Cleveland  schools  for  the  past  three  years.  The  teachers  know 
him  and  like  him.  With  higher  wages,  openly  and  fairly  ar- 
rived at,  and  with  a  superintendent  whom  the  teachers  like 
and  trust,  the  Cleveland  schools  this  fall  seem  to  be  entering 
upon  a  new  era  of  progress  and  achievement. 

Clyde  R.  Miller. 

Foreign  Missions  for 
Social  Service 

TO  some  slight  extent  Europe  has  had  a  glimpse  of 
American  social  service.  American  relief  missions 
came  during  the  war  and  rendered  emergency  aid. 
But  such  aid  cannot  be  regarded  as  real  social  serv- 
ice. It  usually  is  not  sufficiently  constructive  to  deserve  the 
name.  The  physician  rendering  first  aid  has  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  for  diagnosis;  he  cannot  devise  treatment  calcu- 
lated to  heal  completely  or  to  build  up  injured  tissue.  He 
renders  first  aid  calculated  to  keep  the  patient  alive  until 
something  .more  fundamental  can  be  planned. 

This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  carping  criticism  of  any 
American  mission  that  worked  in  any  of  the  European  coun- 
tries in  war-time.  There  has  been  self-sacrifice,  devotion, 
real  warm  human  emotion.  When  the  time  came  for  diag- 
nosis, treatment,  constructive  effort,  however,  practically  all 
the  commissions  folded  their  tents  like  Arabs  and,  more  or 
less,  silently  stole  away.  That  may  be  a  good  Arab  way  but 
it  is  not  the  American  way.  The  fault  of  course  is  not  of 
the  workers,  but  of  those  who  recalled  them. 

To  come  down  to  bed  rock.  What  is  said  here,  let  me  re- 
peat, is  said  not  in  criticism  of  any  group  or  mission  or 
worker.  It  is  said  as  a  result  of  observation  and  in  the  hope 
that  these  observations  may  be  of  some  value.  Also  in  the 
further  hope  that  some  person  or  group  may  be  found  in  the 
United  States  Willing  to  undertake  the  experiment  of  bring- 
ing the  message  and  method  of  social  service  as  we  know  it 
in  America  to  at  least  one  country  in  Europe,  or  more  spe- 
cifically in  the  Balkans. 

I  shall  speak  of  Rumania,  of  which  country  I  am  a  native. 
What  may  be  said  of  Rumania  will  apply  to  the  other  coun- 
tries in  the  Balkans.  It  will  also  apply  to  the  newly  created 
nations  which  we  have  helped  set  up. 

I  choose  Rumania  for  two  reasons.  My  own  work  for  Jew- 
ish relief  in  connection  with  the  Joint  Distribution  Commit- 
tee was  done  in  that  country.  Secondly,  it  is  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  most  forward-looking  of  the  Balkan  countries. 
Rumania  will  probably  be  the  leader  of  that  section  of  the 
world.  With  her  recently  acquired  old  territories  of  Bes- 
sarabia, Bukowina  and  Transylvania,  Rumania  has  a  popu- 
lation of  close  to  17  millions.  She  is  rich  and  energetic.  Pre- 
vious to  the  war  immigrants  came  from  other  Balkan  states 
to  Rumania,  particularly  to  Muntenia,  as  immigrants  come 
to  our  shores.  This  means  that  Rumania  is  looked  up  to  and 
can  therefore  assume  leadership. 

American  relief  missions,  it  is  conceded,  have  done  good 
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work  in  helping  during  a  time  of  great  distress,  when  hunger 
and  disease  stalked  over  the  war-ridden  land.  Then  came 
peace.  Some  aid  was  still  continued.  But  it  was  all  in  the 
nature  of  first  aid.  Then  the  Rumanians  got  back  to  their 
fields.  Exhausted  as  they  were,  they  worked  upon  their  be- 
loved soil  and  crops  began  to  come.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  the  American  relief  mis- 
sions withdrew  from  Rumania.  (I  am  not  mentioning  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  because  these  are  recre- 
ational in  character  and  do  not  attempt  general  social  service 
activities.) 

They  reported  at  a  time  when  the  opportunities  were  best 
for  beginning  truly  constructive  work.  The  Rumanian  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  learn  new  methods.  I  found  the  newly 
created  Ministry  of  Labor,  which  is  to  have  supervision  over 
what  would  be  termed  in  this  country  social  welfare  agencies, 
genuinely  interested  in  American  methods  of  social  service. 
The  minister  of  labor,  Mr.  Trancu-Jasi,  called  us  in  con- 
ference with  his  chief  of  the  department  of  'social  welfare 
repeatedly.  They  were  ready  to  start  a  school  for  social 
workers.  They  were  willing  to  publish  books  on  the  subject 
if  we  would  translate  them  into  Rumanian.  They  were  will- 
ing to  back  up  anything  we  would  undertake. 

At  the  invitation  of  Queen  Marie  we  attended  a  meeting 
of  delegates  from  various  social  agencies  in  Bucharest  where 
methods  of  cooperation  between  agencies  were  discussed. 
With  sufficient  patience,  careful  leadership  and  understand- 
ing this  attempt  at  cooperation  could  be  made  the  nucleus 
for  a  central  council  of  social  agencies  or  a  city-wide  federa- 
tion. 

I  am  mentioning  these  matters  merely  as  they  are  signifi- 
cant and  symptomatic  of  the  spirit  in  Rumania — a  spirit  on 
which  something  fundamental  in  the  way  of  social  service 
method  could  be  built. 

But  where  are  the  builders?  Can  it  be  that  those  inter- 
ested in  social  service,  I  do  not  mean  the  social  workers  them- 
selves, have  not  the  spirit  of  those  who  support  foreign  relig- 
ious missions?  A  group  of  persons  interested  in  spreading 
the  message  and  method  of  social  service  abroad  would  find 
social  workers  to  undertake  this  work  readily,  just  as  foreign 
missions  boards  find  missionaries  ready  to  take  up  their  tasks. 

That  the  work  is  necessary  and  important  can  be  easily 
realized.  While  I  was  in  Rumania  a  leading  physician  in 
an  article  in  the  Universul  spoke  of  the  fact  that  before  the 
war  the  infant  mortality  was  50  per  cent.  What  is  it  now, 
as  an  aftermath  of  war,  pestilence,  undernourishment, 
wretched  housing?    There  are  no  statistics  but  we  can  guess. 

Tuberculosis  is  appalling  in  its  spread.  War  miseries,  star- 
vation, exposure,  bad  housing,  absence  of  sufficient  sanatoria, 
lack  of  tuberculosis  clinics,  ignorance  of  the  effects  of  mixing 
the  predisposed  population  with  that  affected  by  tuberculosis 
help  spread  this  disease. 

Beggars  infest  the  streets  of  the  cities.  Little  children 
learn  the  ways  early.  Habits  of  idleness  become  ingrained. 
Nothing  is  done  to  put  a  stop  to  the  begging. 

There  is  a  large  percentage  of  blindness,  much  of  it  due 
to  ignorance  of  preventive  measures  at  birth.  At  least  this  is 
the  opinion  of  the  director  of  social  welfare  of  the  Ministry 
of  Labor. 

Among  the  peasantry  and  the  lower  classes  of  city  work- 
ers personal  cleanliness  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Disease-spread- 
ing vermin  are  found  everywhere  among  these  classes. 

Practically  nothing  is  being  done  to  reclaim  the  thousands 
of  war  veterans  and  make  them  economically  useful.  Large 
numbers  of  them  are  reduced  to  beggary  upon  the  streets,  or 
to  starvation  in  obscure  holes  which  cannot  be  called  homes. 

I  have  mentioned  but  a  few  of  the  conditions.  Any  social 
worker  will  readily  recognize  them  as  problems  easily  solved 
where  there  is  the  knowledge  coupled  with  the  will  to  solve 
them.  Rumania  has  the  will.  Any  group  coming  there,  in 
the  right  spirit  and  with  understanding  of  the  people,  will  find 
quick  response.    The  queen  will  be  first  to  set  the  example  to 


the  country  by  her  cooperation  in  any  effort  calculated  to 
help. 

One  must  understand  how  to  work  with  the  Rumanians  so 
as  not  to  hurt  their  pride.  They  are  enlightened;  they  grasp 
things  quickly.  Anyone  coming  to  work  among  them  must 
not  come  in  the  spirit  of  the  missionary  who  goes  to  the 
benighted  heathen.  Given  the  proper  understanding  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  response. 

The  Rumanians  are  generous.  We  wanted  a  local  relief 
organization  for  the  Jewish  poor  in  Bucharest.  We  made 
our  appeal  to  the  Jewish  people  and  asked  for  2,000,000  lei. 
We  never  expected  to  obtain  that  amount  for  a  cause  entirely 
new.  We  put  on  a  drive  along  American  lines  and  obtained 
the  money.  Our  campaign  came  upon  the  heels  of  a  Pales- 
tine Restoration  Fund  drive  in  which  some  3,500,000  lei  was 
collected  from  the  same  sources.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
general  population  would  respond  as  readily  to  the  proper 
appeal  and  the  promise  of  using  funds  collected  to  lift  the  poor 
out  of  their  poverty. 

But  to  do  that  a  group  must  be  found  in  the  United  States 
ready  to  send  a  mission  to  do  this  sort  of  work  in  Rumania. 
Such  an  experiment  conducted  for  two  or  three  years  would 
result  in  lasting  good.  It  would  introduce,  via  Rumania,  the 
American  social  service  method  in  the  Balkans.  Nor  would 
the  experiment  be  very  costly,  since  no  relief  funds  would  have 
to  be  provided.  These  could  be  raised  among  the  general 
population.  Such  a  mission  would  work  with  existing  institu- 
tions and  agencies,  with  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  and  all  other 
instrumentalities.  It  would  help  these  agencies  gradually  to 
adopt  the  technique  of  social  service,  or  adjust  some  of  it  to 
local  needs  and  conditions. 

I  feel  reasonably  certain  that  the  Ministry  of  Labor  would 
welcome  such  a  mission  and  give  it  opportunities  for  assisting 
in  the  organization  of  the  department  of  public  or  social  wel- 
fare, the  starting  of  a  school  for  social  workers,  etc. 

The  spirit  of  reconstruction  is  ripe  in  Rumania.  The  pres- 
ent size  of  the  country  and  its  enlarged  population,  the  realiza- 
tion of  age-long  aspirations,  give  the  nation  a  new  hope  and  a 
new  spirit.  Rumania  is  looked  up  to  in  the  Balkans.  An  ex- 
pertinent,  if  successful  there,  would  spread  to  her  neighboring 
nations.  And  such  a  mission  would  help  millions  in  Europe 
to  realize  that  America  is  interested  in  them  as  human  beings 
and  not  merely  as  helpers  in  winning  a  war  against  a  com- 
mon enemy. 

The  bringing  of  the  message  of  social  service  to  those  mil- 
lions would  not  bring  with  it  the  millenium.  But  it  would 
help  save  thousands  of  lives.  Oscar  Leonard. 

WHO   IS  YOUR  GOD? 

"  Who  is  your  God  ?" 

"  Hunger!"  cried  the  worshippers, 

As  they  sat  on  their  haunches,  reveling, 

With  rounded  paunches. 

"  He  is  the  strongest !     He  rules  the  world ! 

So  we  pray  to  him!"    And  their  orgy  went  on 

Till  the  light  of  the  day  grew  dim. 

But  I  passed  onward,  my  banner  furled. 

"  Who  is  your  God? 

"  Hunger?" 

"Hunger?    Ah  no!" 

They  said :    "  Our  God  is  Love ! 

For  Love  is  stronger!" 

And  it  parted,  that  circle 

Of  quiet,  worshipful  men,  revealing 

A  mother 

Feeding  her  helpless  babe  ■ ' 

From  her  breast. 

Udo  Rall. 


What  the  Doctors  Must  Do 

By  Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M,  D.,  and  Eunice  B.  Armstrong 


PUBLIC  health  measures  have  been  largely  successful. 
Diseases  which  are  controllable  by  mass  measures  ex- 
ternally applied,  such  as  typhoid,  have  been  con- 
trolled. But  diseases  which  depend  on  early  detec- 
tion in  the  individual  by  the  individual  private  physician,  such 
as  cancer,  are  not  decreasing  at  all.  Diseases  such  as  tuber- 
culosis, whose  control  and  elimination  probably  depend  largely 
on  more  hygienic  living,  are  decreasing  but  little. 
Sir  Arthur  Newsholme  says: 

That  the  work  done  on  behalf  of  the  community,  plus  the  vrork 
accomplished  by  private  medical  practitioners,  is  not  equal  to  national 
needs,  is  obvious  to  anyone  considering  the  vast  amount  of  unavoid- 
able disease  in  our  midst.  Why  is  this  and  what  is  the  remedy? 
.  .  .  The  medical  provision  made  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
is  belated  and  inadequate;  it  commonly  does  not  include  the  full 
resources  of  medicine;  and  in  perhaps  a  still  larger  proportion  of 
cases  medical  advice  is  not  obtained,  or  being  obtained  is  not  being 
followed.  This  applies  even  more  to  hygienic  than  to  clinical  medi- 
cal advice. 

What  new  methods  of  medical  practice  can  more  fitly  ex- 
press the  spirit  of  service  which  inspires  the  medical  world  ?  A 
few  of  these  "  next  steps  "  are  indicated  in  the  adjoining  panel. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  program  to  the  private  physician 
may  be  summarized  briefly.  A  socialized  medical  system  would 
insure  more  regularity  of  service  as  to  hours;  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  amount  of  worth-while  work  accompli'  hed;  an 
increased  income,  compensation  on  the  rational  basis  of 
health,  not  disease;  better  opportunities  to  study  and  spe- 
cialize; opportunity  for  expert  consultation  and  cooperation; 
and  the  elimination  of  the  present  necessity  for  frequently  put- 
ting economic  considerations  ahead  -of  the  patient's  welfare. 

The  individual  trained  to  care  for  sickness  and  build  health 
should  be  sure  of  an  adequate  income,  not  dependent  on  a 
chance  excess  of  illness  in  his  community.  The  cost  factor 
should  be  eliminated  both  for  the  patient  and  the  physician. 
Society  cannot  afford  preventable  illness.  Society  cannot  af- 
ford to  leave  its  elimination  to  a  haphazard  system  in  which 
the  patient  and  the  doctor  make  their  decisions  under  the  pres- 
sure of  economic  necessity.  This  idea  is  approximated  even 
now  in  one  form  of  socialized  medical  service,  namely,  the  hos- 
pital. Here  there  are,  for  instance,  laboratory  and  research 
facilities  for  all,  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  the  cost  factor  is 
partiadly  at  least  eliminated,  the  basis  being  service.  The  man 
who  is  teaching  medicine  as  well  as  the  man  who  is  practicing 
it  should  be  free  from  worry  and  undue  stress  on  the  side 
of  self  and  family  maintenance. 

Through  socialization  of  medicine,  every  individual  should 
receive  the  advantages  of  special  facilities  and  expert  service, 
regardless  of  his  paying  ability.  From  the  social  point  of  view, 
preventable  sickness  always  is  too  expensive.  Medical  service 
at  any  cost  for  the  70  per  cent  in  need  of  it  would  pay  the  com- 
munity. The  charges  to  the  few  individuals  who  now  can  af- 
ford to  pay  for  medical  care  would  be  greatly  reduced.  It  is 
cheaper  "  to  prevent  than  to  cure,"  and  "  a  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine;"  and  so  the  prevention,  early  detection,  and  adequate 
treatment  of  disease  will  materially  lower  the  charges  upon  the 
community  for  illness.  The  continuous  widespread  idleness 
through  preventable  illness  constitutes  sabotage  on  production, 
and  is  in  effect  a  "  general  strike  "  more  expensive  than  any 


strike  with  which  the  country  is  threatened.  Society  would  be 
operating  on  a  rational,  economically  sound  basis,  utilizing  its 
medical  resources  to  the  full. 

The  medical  profession  is  social  in  spirit,  though  in  need  of 
socialization  as  to  method.  Not  so  much  can  be  said  for  the 
spirit  and  attitude  of  the  general  public  toward  the  service 
which  it  expects  from  the  medical  profession. 

,  An  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  responsibility  for  disease  control 
into  the  great  mass  of  people  is  needed  everywhere.  At  present 
each  individual  thinks  of  his  private  health  as  a!  private  mat' 
ter.  He  calls  the  doctor  only  when  he  is  sick — and  frequently 
waits  until  2  a.  m.  to  do  that.  He  wishes  to  maintain  his  earn- 
ing capacity  and  avoid  pain,  but  has  very  little  sense  of  duty"  to 
keep  well  as  an  obligation  to  society.  He  does,  however,  think 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  doctor  to  make  him  well  after  he  become* 
sick — once  more  the  duty  being  altogether  on  the  side  of  the 
physician. 

The  public  has  never  given  the  physician  a  real  chance  in 


1  The  final  article  in  a  series  of  three  on  The  Social  Uses  of  Medicine, 
the  first,  The  Losing  Battle  Against  Disease,  appearing  in  the  Survey 
for  August  16,  the  second,  The  Physician  Objects,  in  the  Survey  for 
September  1. 


NEXT  STEPS 

1.  The  further  development  of  public  and  private 
health  organization,  using  their  machinery  for  disease  con- 
trol, for  the  elimination  of  non-communicable  and  degenera- 
tive causes  of  disease  and  premature  death,  such  as  heart, 
kidney,  and  other  affections,  as  through  education  in  proper 
diet,  cardiac  classes,  etc. 

2.  The  further  development  of  adequate  training  for 
medical  men  in  medical  schools,  not  only  in  the  treatment 
and  cure  of  specific  cases  of  disease,  but  also  in  the  science 
of  disease  prevention  and  early  detection,  the  principles  of 
hygienic  living. 

3.  Adequate  post-graduate  instruction,  providing  a 
means  for  continuous,  up-to-date  contact  with  the  more  recent 
medical  discoveries,  possibly  involving  periodic  re-examina- 
tion of  physicians  on  the  essentials  of  diagnosis  and  treatment 
— thus  strengthening  the  relation  between  the  state  and  the 
physician,  with  the  object  of  better  medical  service. 

4.  The  extension  of  clinic  and  dispensary  medical  facili- 
ties on  a  pay  basis  for  wider  groups  in  the  population — a 
further  socialized  use  of  the  clinic  method. 

5.  A  great  extension  of  organized,  age-group  diagnostic 
and  advisory  work,  bound  to  come  in  the  near  future,  in- 
cluding full-time  medical,  dental,  nursing  and  clinical  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  for  school  children,  industrial  workers, 
etc.,   and  providing  for  routine   medical   examinations. 

6.  Organized  efforts  to  provide  annual  medical  exam- 
inations for  the  population  at  large,  through  such  agencies 
as  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  medical  examination  elubs, 
national  medical  examination  campaigns,  etc. 

7.  The  development  under  state  or  federal  auspices  of 
expert  traveling  advisory  and  consultant  service  for  the 
general  practitioners  on  diagnosis  and  treatment,  covering 
difficult  and  doubtful  cases  in  many  of  the  specialties  such 
as  tuberculosis,   infant  welfare,  internal  medicine,  etc. 

8.  Possibly  the  districting  of  medical  service  imme- 
diately at  least  to  meet  epidemic  emergencies,  leading  per- 
haps to  the  setting  up  of  competitive  standards  of  excellence, 
graded  on  a  basis  of  disease  prevented  and  health  main- 
tained. 

9.  The  reincarnation  of  the  "  old  family  physician,"  as 
the  guardian  of  the  family's  health  and  the  teacher  of  fam- 
ily hygiene — the  treatment  of  the  family  to  be  carried  out  on 
the  "keep  well"  basis,  a  practice  erroneously  said  to  be 
common  in  China,  but  one  which  shows  definite  signs  of 
development  in  this  country. 

10.  The  further  and  more  equitable  development  of 
accident  and  sickness  insurance,  merely  an  item  in  the  whole 
program  of  socialization,  but  one  around  which  centers  most 
of  the  storm  of  discussion  at  the  present  time. 
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social  organization.  He  is  only  given  the  sick  and  relatively 
discouraging  individuals  to  look  after.  He  has  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  keep  the  community  well,  to  work  on  the  foun- 
dation of  health.  In  New  York  city  there  are  about  10,000 
physicians  treating  individual  cases  of  illness  and  300  or  so 
(in  the  Department  of  Health  and  voluntary  societies,  mostly 
on  part-time)  enjoying  the  privilege  of  keeping  the  whole  peo- 
ple well.  Thirty  thousand  health  officers  could  not  succeed 
without  the  help  of  the  citizens. 

The  physician  has  been  given  a  disagreeable,  if  not  impossi- 
ble task — that  of  putting  together  the  pieces.  The  public  must 
give  him  the  opportunity  to  share  in  the  operation  of  community 
life  as  a  whole.  This  means  the  development  of  a  spirit  of  ser- 
vice on  the  part  of  the  public  he  seeks  to  serve.  Little  by  little 
this  will  to  be  healthy,  this  essential  counterpart  to  the  spirit 
of  service  in  the  medical  profession,  is  becoming  a  reality  in 
the  general  public. 

The  object  of  medicine  is  a  healthy  community  life.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  however,  the  doctor  has  been  expected  to  do 
all  the  work,  either  individually  or  through  the  gradually  de- 
veloping medical-social  organizations.  The  time  has  come  for 
the  education  of  every  individual  with  regard  to  the  health 
work  he  must  do  himself. 

The  medical  profession  must  be  aroused  to  its  opportunity 
and  obligations.    What  must  be  demanded  are  a  maximum  ser- 


vice for  the  sick  regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay,  and  a  chance 
for  the  physician  to  give  maximum  service  in  disease  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  cure.  Medicine  must  refuse  to  be  classed 
as  a  business,  and  insist  on  support  as  a  public  service.  State 
and  county  medical  societies,  as  well  as  the  American  Medical 
Association,  could  with  advantage  appoint  commissions  to 
study  the  whole  problem  of  social  tendencies  in  medicine,  not 
only  the  health  insurance,  piece-meal  aspect  of  it.  The  prob- 
lem should  be  approached  with  a  sympathetic  spirit  of  di- 
gested idealism.  Certainly  it  would  be  a  more  valuable  con- 
tribution for  a  medical  society  to  study  current  needs  and  prac- 
tices, to  formulate  a  program,  to  help  work  it  out  in  co- 
operation with  social  and  health  organizations,  than,  ostrich- 
like, to  stick  its  head  in  the  ground  and  protest  with  its  heels 
by  the  passage  of  a  futile  anti-health-insurance  resolution. 
Nothing  can  be  done  either  by  people  who  are  afraid  to  start  at 
all,  or  who  are  unwilling  to  start  from  where  we  are.  The 
finished  and  perfect  plan  for  the  socialization  of  medicine  is 
useless.  The  type  of  mind  that  would  "  rather  play  with  a 
perfect  theory  than  improve  an  imperfect  world  "  will  never 
conquer  disease. 

Social  medicine  will  never  spring  full  grown  from  the  lap  of 
the  existing  chaos.  A  practical  working  program  must  be 
conceived — a  program  through  the  gradual  execution  of  which 
all  may  learn  to  "  breathe  the  ampler  air  of  service." 


English  for  Use 

By  N.  Behar 

MANAGING   DIRECTOR,    NATIONAL   LIBERAL   IMMIGRATION    LEAGUE 


A  PORTER  whom  I  asked  why  he  left  off  attending 
evening  classes  replied :  "  I  cannot  learn  spelling." 
"  But,"  I  said,  "  you  may  learn  to  talk  well,  and 
other  things."  He  repeated:  "  I  cannot  learn  spell- 
ing." A  woman  communal  worker  recently  told  me  that, 
whenever  she  or  her  friends  urge  immigrant  women  to  go  to 
school,  they  invariably  receive  the  answer :  "  Why  should  we 
go  to  school?  We  don't  understand  anything."  Morris  E. 
Siegel,  director  of  evening  schools  and  continuation  classes  in 
New  York,  at  a  gathering  of  editors  of  foreign  language  news- 
papers, asked  one  of  them  why  aliens  did  not  take  advantage  of 
our  free  evening  classes,  and  the  answer  was :  -  "  Because  they 
do  not  understand  the  teachers."  A  similar  remark  was  made 
by  a  delegate  at  a  meeting  of  the  Section  on  Aliens  of  the 
Council  of  Organizations  for  War  Service. 

In  my  own  experience  of  many  years'  work  among  immi- 
grants, I  have  found  them  anxious  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  our 
language,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  convinced  that 
this  was  beyond  their  reach.  Many  whom  I  had  induced  to 
attend  night  classes  left  them  in  despair,  saying  it  was  too 
difficult,  that  they  could  not  understand  the  explanations,  and 
so  on.  For  several  years,  federal,  state  and  city  governments, 
as  well  as  public  spirited  citizens,  have  been  striving  through 
the  press,  through  mass  meetings,  posters,  appeals,  etc.,  to 
induce  immigrants  to  attend  our  classes.  Yet  the  masses  have 
not  responded.    The  answers  quoted  help  to  explain  why. 

In  one  class  for  beginners,  the  teacher  dictated  a  word 
which,  he  said,  was  the  longest  in  the  English  language.  One 
pupil  wrote  it  quickly  and  looked  proud  of  the  feat.  But 
the  principal,  commenting  later  on  the  matter,  wisely  declared 
it  futile  to  dictate  words  for  which  the  pupils  will  have  no  use, 
instead  of  every-day  words  such  as  bread,  water,  door,  window. 
In  another  class  for  beginners,  I  was  told,  the  teacher  was 
much  liked  by  the  pupils.  I  found  they  were  discussing  the 
various  departments  of  our  government,  although  they  all  had 


only  recently  started  with  the  abe's.  Of  course,  this  was  a 
small  group  of  especially  gifted  students.  Ordinary  immi- 
grants could  not  keep  up  with  them.  To  sum  up,  the  teaching 
is  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  average  pupil. 

A  principal  to  whom  I  made  the  remark  that  teachers  of  the 
classes  for  beginners  seemed  to  take  greater  interest  in  the 
more  advanced  pupils,  replied,  "  This  is  quite  natural.  In  the 
day  classes  also  we  take  greater  interest  in  the  more  advanced 
pupils."  This  tendency  may  be  quite  natural,  but  it  is  not 
pedagogic,  and  it  does  not  work  with  immigrants.  We  ought 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  intelligence  and  capacity  of  a  class 
must  be  measured  by  its  dullest  pupil.  Our  evening  class 
teachers  may  well  emulate  the  example  of  Francois  Arago,  a 
popular  professor  of  astronomy  who  flourished  in  Paris  during 
the  last  century.  His  hearers  belonged  to  all  walks  of  life  and 
were  of  all  ages.  He  would  fix  his  eyes  on  the  dullest  face  in 
the  audience  and  keep  on  repeating  his  argument  in  various 
words  and  forms,  so  that  nobody  tired,  and  he  would  not  let 
go  till  that  dull  face  lighted  up  with  understanding.  The  prac- 
tical teacher  will  do  well  to  make  his  lesson  accessible  to  the 
most  limited,  remembering  that  what  this  country  demands  is 
the  Americanization  of  the  masses.  The  elite,  after  all,  can 
always  take  care  of  themselves.  He  is  a  successful  teacher 
who  is  able  to  keep  all  his  pupils.  When  necessary,  he  will 
recommend  the  brightest  pupils  for  promotion,  but  he  will 
keep  the  backward  till  they  are  all  promoted.  He  knows  that 
one  quitter  will  spread  discouragement  among  many. 

Teachers  of  classes  for  beginners  address  their  pupils  in 
English,  assuming,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they  are  under- 
stood, which  is  not  the  case  with  real  beginners.  They  would 
like,  naturally,  to  have  every  word  translated  into  their  own 
tongue.  But,  even  if  they  all  spoke  the  same  language,  it 
would  not  do.  The  Board  of  Education,  for  good  reasons, 
debars  any  translation. 
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Very  happily,  nature  shows  the  way.  It  is  by  appeal  to  the 
visual  sense.  It  is  the  method  mothers  use.  The  teacher  shows 
a  few  familiar  objects  and  names  them,  then  he  names  each 
object  and  asks  his  pupils  to  point  to  it,  then  again  indicates 
an  object  and  asks  one  of  the  pupils  to  name  it.  The  same 
procedure  is  gone  through  with  movements  and  actions,  which 
must  be  actually  performed.  No  explanation  or  translation  is 
needed.  The  object,  the  movement,  the  action  are  the  best 
explanation.  Not  a  single  abstract  word  need  be  used  until  all 
pupils  have  acquired  a  working  basis  of  concrete  words. 

For  over  thirty  years  I  applied  this  method  in  several  schools 
which  I  founded  and  directed.  Our  pupils  were  of  various 
ages  and  of  diverse  races.  In  spite  of  these  and  other  handi- 
caps, the  results  were  satisfactory.  But  this  method  requires 
thorough  preparation.  After  years  of  constant  practice  I 
never,  to  the  end,  presented  myself  to  a  class  without  having 
prepared  my  lesson.  Others  who  have  practiced  this  method — 
I  might  refer,  for  instance,  to  the  pioneer  work  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  under  the  direction  of  Peter  Roberts — have  been  equally 
successful. 

What  immigrants  need  most  to  learn  is  to  talk,  to  com- 
municate with  their  American  neighbors.  Progress  in  other 
matters  will  be  scarcely  noticed,  while  in  talking  the  results 
will  be  immediate.  The  immigrant  will  feel  proud  to  be  able 
to  speak  a  few  words,  and  this  will  encourage  him  to  continue 
in  attendance.  To  teach  a  vocabulary  without  showing  the 
objects  or  actions  represented  is  as  teaching  a  craft  without 
tools.  What  a  verbal  flood  is  needed  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  potato,  and  many  pupils  will  not  grasp  it.  All  thic,  trouble 
is  averted  by  exhibiting  a  potato. 

The  importance  of  oral  exercises  is  such  that  the  teacher 
had  better  devote  to  them  the  greatest  part  of  his  time.  But 
they  are  beneficial  only  in  the  measure  that  attention  of  the 
pupils  is  kept  on  the  alert,  which  may  be  obtained  by  inter- 
spersing them  with  reading,  writing  or  a  little  drill.  The 
drill  is  the  more  commendable  as  many  pupils — the  kind  of 
pupils  we  would  like  to  attract — work  hard  during  the  day 
and  come  to  school  after  a  hearty  supper. 

Spelling  is  a  difficulty  peculiar  to  the  English  language. 
Instead  of  making,  from  the  start,  a  display  of  this  difficulty, 
as  I  saw  it  done  in  more  than  one  class  for  beginners,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  proceed  by  easy  degrees?  Write  syllables  and 
words  in  which  the  vowels  have  their  principal  sound.  After 
a  while  show  syllables  and  words  where  the  vowels  change 
their  sounds.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  it  is  proper  to 
start  with  the  simplest  possible  lesson. 

In  School  No.  160,  I  was  present  at  the  first  lesson  of  a 
very  young  teacher,  in  fact  a  debutante.  From  the  start  this 
girl  showed  that  she  possessed  the  art  of  inculcating  her  teach- 
ing into  the  most  fickle  and  fleeting  minds.  She  wrote  and 
read  a  few  familiar  words  and  short  sentences  and  had  them 
repeated  again  and  again,  now  by  individuals,  now  by  the 
whole  class.  Something  in  line  with  these  suggestions  has 
been  used  at  the  factory  "university  "  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber 
Company,  at  Akron,  Ohio.  According  to  the  Americaniza- 
tion Bulletin :  "  The  beginners  are  given  a  series  of  lessons  in 
which  they  are  taught  the  names  of  the  more  common  objects 
surrounding  them  in  every-day  life;  the  adjectives  used  in  an 
ordinary  conversation ;  and  such  verbs  as  are  necessary  to  ex- 
press their  ideals  and  daily  activities.  While  reading  and 
spelling  are  not  overlooked,  stress  is  laid  on  the  spoken  word." 
Not  the  biggest  words,  nor  synonyms,  are  taught  in  this  school. 
Its  teaching  consists  mainly  of  the  commonplace,  laying  stress 
on  the  spoken  word.  And  what  has  been  the  result?  Instead 
of  classes  gradually  reduced,  or  discontinued,  we  read :  "  The 
classes  which  were  first  instituted  for  aliens  alone  (over  nine 


hundred)    were  later   opened    for   all   men    in   the   factory." 

Another  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  evening  classes  has 
been  the  continuous  admission  of  new  pupils.  It  is  impossible 
to  take  proper  care  of  a  class  in  full  swing  and  at  the  same 
time  give  enough  attention  to  the  newcomers.  These  feel 
slighted,  they  drop  out  and  decry  the  school.  A  way  out  of 
it  would  be  to  let  the  beginners  wait  until  a  new  class  is 
formed.  Being  in  the  waiting  line  rather  enhances  the  school 
in  the  eyes  of  the  candidates. 

The  ideal  teacher  for  beginners  knows  that  he  has  to  deal 
with  raw  material,  with  persons  totally  ignorant  of  our  lan- 
guage, of  our  manners  and  customs,  of  our  life  and  ideals. 
However,  he  limits  himself  strictly  to  teaching  them,  first 
of  all,  to  talk  and  to  understand  our  language.  He  discerns 
among  his  pupils  those  who  are  slow  to  grasp.  For  them  he 
makes  his  teaching  accessible,  and  this  benefits  all  the  pupils. 
Each  lesson  is  carefully  prepared,  together  with  the  objects 
and  pictures  to  illustrate  it.  Every  day  he  puts  down  in  a 
notebook  what  he  will  teach  in  the  evening.  (To  enforce 
such  a  rule  as  this,  principals  could  from  time  to  time  require 
the  teachers  to  show  their  notebooks.) 

Faithful  to  the  visualizing  method,  he  starts  his  course 
with  the  most  familiar  words,  those  representing  objects 
which  he  can  actually  show.  Every  word  is  materialized, 
nothing  left  to  guess.  He  enlivens  the  lessons  by  exercises  re- 
lating to  the  peculiarities  of  pupils.  To  tailors  he  exhibits 
thread,  needles,  shears,  thimbles.  Out  of  consideration  for 
Italians,  he  shows  macaroni,  spaghetti,  raw  and  pickled 
lupines,  raw  and  roasted  beans.  Before  and  after  the  lesson 
he  has  a  special  talk  with  his  pupils,  one  at  a  time,  in  the 
pupil's  own  language,  directly  or  through  an  interpreter.  But 
during  the  class  only  English  is  heard.  Absences  due  to  ill- 
ness or  holidays  furnish  him  opportunities  for  visiting  their 
homes  and  making  the  acquaintance  of  their  relatives  and 
friends,  who  may  eventually  join  the  class.  This  friendship 
may  be  continued  even  after  the  promotion  of  the  pupils,  who 
may  become  the  natural  propagandists  of  the  school.  Teach- 
ers and  pupils  will  thus  be  the  members  of  a  well  united  and 
always  growing  family,  carrying  Americanization  to  success. 

It  is  sadly  true  that  teachers'  remuneration  is  very  paltry, 
and  radicals  do  not  fail  to  point  out  that  if  the  city  has  not 
enough  to  square  starving  wages,  it  has  plenty  for  the  sal- 
aries of  high  officials.  Why  are  teachers  neglected?  There 
is  a  long  way  from  a  teacher's  pay  to  that  of  a  bricklayer. 
Yet  does  any  craft  or  profession  present  such  an  arduous  task 
as  dealing  with  children  or  with  immigrants?  Is  there  any 
mission  which  can  compare  with  that  of  moulding  our  chil- 
dren and  our  aliens  into  intelligent  law-abiding  and  patriotic 
citizens?  It  is  humiliating  to  our  democracy  that  college  pro- 
fessors have  seen  fit  to  seek  protection  in  unionism.  Teach- 
ers have  followed  their  example,  or  have  been  quitting,  with 
the  result  that  numbers  of  classes  have  been  amalgamated  to 
the  detriment  of  the  pupils,  and  other  classes  have  been 
totally  discontinued. 

The  great  problem  of  the  Americanization  of  the  masses  is 
at  stake.  Success  in  this  patriotic  endeavor  can  come  only 
through  the  evening  class  teachers,  more  especially  the  teach- 
ers of  the  classes  for  beginners.  Since  the  application  of  the 
right  method  entails  sacrifices  of  time  and  money,  these  teach- 
ers should  receive  an  adequate  salary,  so  that  teaching  in  the 
evening  classes,  instead  of  being  a  side  income,  or  a  make- 
shift, would  be  an  honorable  and  remunerative  calling,  to 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  devote  all  of  one's  energies.  More- 
over, it  is  essential  that  supervisors  frequently  visit  the  even- 
ing classes,  particularly  those  for  beginners,  compare  the  re- 
sults, and  provide  proper  awards  for  efficiency. 


Where  High  Prices  Hurt  Most 


By  Edward  T.   Devine 


SALARIED  people,  clerical  and  professional,  are  apt  to 
be  quite  sure  that  they  have  suffered  most  from  the  high 
cost  of  living.  Convincing  statistics  have  been  compiled 
to  show  that,  as  compared  with  many  classes  of  wage- 
earners,  farmers  and  others,  they  have  fared  badly.  Their 
claim  to  have  been  hardest  hit  cannot,  however,  go  unchal- 
lenged. 

The  Survey  has  been  making  some  inquiries  as  to  how  the 
poor — those  known  to  the  organized  charities — have  been  far- 
ing in  this  five-year  period  of  rising  prices,  more  slowly  -rising 
wages,  high  and  irregular  profits  and  interest,  wasteful  war 
expenditures,  enforced  savings,  and  prohibition.  They  have 
not  been  statistical  inquiries,  such  as  might  be  more  appro- 
priately undertaken  by  the  Labor  Bureau  or  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, and  the  results  of  which  could  be  conveniently  tabulated 
and  diagrammed.  We  have  sought  only  to  gather  reliable 
general  impressions  and  conclusions.  Whether  conclusions 
and  impressions,  without  the  supporting  data,  are  of  interest 
and  value,  depends  of  course  upon  whose  they  are,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  their  authors  for  observation,  and  their  disintereseted- 
ness.  To  give  definiteness  to  this  inquiry  we  have  limited 
it  to  permanent  local  societies  which  assume  responsibility  for 
relief  and  service  to  families  in  need.  Trade  unions,  settle- 
ments, the  Red  Cross,  and  other  agencies  whose  evidence 
would  be  valuable  for  other  purposes,  are  not  included.  Our 
information  comes  from  one  hundred  cities  and  towns,  includ- 
ing all  of  the  larger,  and  from  more  than  a  hundred  societies. 
Catholic  and  Jewish,  as  well  as  the  general  unsectarian 
agencies,  have  been  consulted.  There  are  thus  from  some  of 
the  larger  cities  two  or  three  independent  but,  as  it  proves, 
mutually  corroborative  correspondents. 

Geographically  they  span  the  continent  between  the  oceans 
and  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mexican  Gulf.  Every 
variety  of  industrial,  commercial,  and  suburban  town  is  repre- 
sented. The  executive  secretaries  of  the  charity  organization 
societies  and  other  agencies  engaged  in  social  work  for  families 
from  whom  our  reports  come,  and  their  visitors,  have  the  best 
of  opportunities  for  observation;  they  are  trained  in  accuracy 
of  statement;  and  they  have  no  possible  reason  for  exaggera- 
tion or  misrepresentation.  In  these  informal  personal  letters, 
varying  greatly  in  length  and  in  fullness  of  detail,  the  writers 
are  neither  appealing  for  funds  nor  giving  an  account  of  their 
stewardship.  It  was  understood  that  individual  replies  were 
not  to  be  published,  but  many  of  them  are  so  interesting  that 
lack  of  available  space  alone  prevents  our  asking  the  writers 
to  waive  this  understanding. 

The  large,  outstanding,  although  not  at  all  surprising  fea- 
ture of  the  correspondence  is  that  it  testifies  with  one  accord 
that  the  cost  of  living  among  these  marginal  families  has 
doubled  or  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  five  years,  and  that 
their  earned  incomes  have  increased  very  much  less  than  their 
expenses. 

The  societies  are  of  course  acquainted  with  many  families 
in  which  the  wages  of  particular  members  have  increased  as 
much  as  the  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Day 
laborers — men  of  brawn  and  skill — have  doubled  their  earn- 
ings. Women  who  do  finishing  on  garments  have  more  than 
doubled  their  pay.  Longshoremen,  unionized  carpenters  and 
painters,  low-skilled  stenographers,  may  do  even  better.  Al- 
most any  child  who  can  get  working  papers,  almost  any  woman 
who  is  free  to  do  office  or  factory  work,  can  demand  a  wage 
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double  what  would  have  been  paid  five  years  ago.  If  this 
were  the  whole  story  we  might  speak  of  a  fifty-cent  dollar 
and  let  it  go  at  that,  or  even  sympathize  with  the  correspondent 
from  a  well-to-do  residence  suburb  who  expresses  surprise  be- 
cause "  the  women  whine  about  the  high  cost  of  shoes,  the 
high  cost  of  food,  the  high  cost  of  everything,  seldom  think- 
ing that  wages  have  in  most  cases  gone  up  proportionately  or 
more." 

But  even  for  wage-earners'  families  who  do  not  apply  for 
charitable  assistance  the  situation  as  a  whole  is  not  so  simple 
as  in  this  prosperous  suburb,  as  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  and  much  other  authoritative  evidence  has  shown.  Due 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  principle  insisted  upon  by 
this  correspondent,  that  "  it  is  hard  for  all  of  us  to  adjust 
ourselves  to  high  costs  and  very  easy  to  adjust  ourselves  to 
high  incomes."  The  case  is  cited  of  a  wife  who  was  com- 
plaining. Her  husband  was  working  in  a  distant  state  in  a 
war  camp.  He  was  sending  home  $30  a  week.  Before  the 
war  he  had  earned  $12  a  week.  What  the  wife  did  not  ap- 
preciate was  that  her  husband  was  supporting  himself  outside 
the  home  and  turning  over  to  her  150  per  cent  more  than  his 
whole  pre-war  wages.  Let  the  illustration,  the  principle, 
and  the  opinion  be  valued  for  what  they  are  worth,  as  reliable 
testimony  from  an  abnormal  community  and  an  exceptional 
family — just  such  as  are  likely  to  be  made  the  basis  for  very 
misleading  generalizations. 

What  differentiates  these  thousands  of  families  under  the 
care  of  the  relief  agencies  from  the  general  body  of  wage- 
earners  is  precisely  their  low  earning  power,  their  deficient 
physical  or  sometimes  mental  capacity,  their  inability  to  make 
new  adjustments — as,  for  example,  to  high  prices  and  high 
wages — their  lack  of  mobility,  of  the  very  qualities  which  in 
rapidly  changing  times  enable  the  resourceful  to  escape  the 
losses  and  realize  the  gains  of  change. 

Not  that  the  families  under  the  care  of  relief  agencies  are 
necessarily  lacking  in  ingenuity.  On  the  contrary  they  often 
show  astounding  resourcefulness  in  finding  bargains,  in  dis- 
covering how  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  they  often  accept 
philosophically  privations  and  disappointments  which  would 
stagger  the  faith  of  saints.  Still,  these  families  are  on  the 
whole  less  endowed  and  harder  pressed  than  their  neighbors. 
They  ask  for  help  for  that  reason.  Illness  has  exhausted 
their  reserves  or  misfortune  has  overwhelmed  them  or  some 
weakness  has  prevented  their  claiming  their  proportional 
share  in  the  prosperity  of  their  times.  These,  then,  are  the 
ones  who  suffer  most  from  high  costs.  Their  earning  power 
is  so  small  that  the  prevailing  increases  in  wages  do  not  ma- 
terially benefit  them. 

The  increased  cost  of  food  has  affected  them  earliest  and 
most  seriously.  How  has  it  been  met?  Chiefly,  unfortunately, 
by  doing  without.  They  have  had  to  do  without  milk  for 
children ;  without  meat,  butter,  eggs,  fruits,  and  vegetables  for 
both  adults  and  children.  They  have  not  starved.  They  have 
eaten  more  bread  and  macaroni.  They  have  drunk  more  tea 
and  coffee.  Their  diet  has  therefore  been  unbalanced.  They 
have  suffered  from  under-nourishment.  The  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  says  that  among  their  policy  holders 
the  death-rate  seems  not  yet  to  have  been  affected  by  the  high 
cost  of  living,  but  the  charities  are  finding  that  the  poor  can- 
not buy  the  food  they  need.  Medical  officials  in  an  eastern 
city    are    referring    cases    more    frequently    with    a    definite 
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diagnosis  of  malnutrition,  and  we  may  confidently  expect  that 
the  higher  death-rates  will  come. 

One  worker  finds  that  all  of  her  families  are  much  harder 
to  rehabilitate  than  formerly.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
one  reason  is  their  lower  vitality,  resulting  from  improper  and 
insufficient  food?  All  of  the  societies  find  that  the  average 
relief  budget  must  be  much  higher  than  five  years  ago.  Prob- 
ably their  standards  of  what  a  family  requires  have  been 
raised,  but  also  the  difference  between  what  the  families  can 
earn  and  what  they  absolutely  require  is  greater.  What 
happens,  then,  in  those  families  which  are  equally  hard  pressed 
but  which  do  not  apply  for  aid  or  which  apply  to  agencies 
with  low  standards  or  with  inadequate  funds?  It  requires  no 
vivid  imagination  to  supply  the  answer. 

One  society  reports  an  increasing  number  of  women  who 
say  on  their  first  call :  "  My  husband  cannot  work  because 
he  has  stomach  trouble,  and  so  do  I."  This  is  interpreted  by 
the  correspondent,  who  writes  from  a  prosperous  mid-western 
city,  as  an  indication  of  malnutrition  due  to  unbalanced  diet. 
Another  worker  in  a  larger  city  in  the  same  section  says  that 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  is  "  so  serious  that  necessities 
are  almost  luxuries."  While  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
clothing  in  the  same  district  is  so  great  that  "  necessities  are 
almost  impossibilities,"  while  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  shelter 
is  so  great  that  "  two  rooms  have  been  substituted  for  four," 
and  in  other  things  so  great  that  "  they  must  simply  be  eli- 
minated," it  is  nevertheless  this  increase  in  food  costs,  trans- 
forming necessities  into  luxuries,  which  most  disastrously  af- 
fects the  families  at  the  margin. 

Not  all  of  course  are  equally  affected,  or  in  the  sime  way. 
Old  ladies  who  can  no  longer  work  and  are  living  on  their 
savings,  large  families  with  a  single  wage-earner,  tuberculous 
men  who  become  even  more  unwilling  than  ever  to  take  for 
themselves  the  special  diet  required  to  build  up  their  resistance, 
when  it  means  obvious  deprivation  for  wife  and  children,  are 
mentioned  as  among  the  worst  sufferers;  but  these  are  only 
outstanding  illustrations  of  what,  among  the  families  known 
to  the  societies,  is  almost  a  universal  condition. 

A  Catholic  society  in  an  eastern  capital  refers  to  families 
who  are  "doing  without  necessities;"  another,  in  a  capital 
farther  east,  to  families  that  practice  "  more  economy  than  is 
commendable,"  with  dinners  and  suppers  which  "  consist 
largely  of  high-cost  discussions;"  another,  in  the  mid-west, 
of  a  decline  in  industriousness,  due  to  discouragement.  The 
secretary  in  a  Pacific  coast  city  feels  that  "  our  families  are 
economizing  too  much  on  food  in  order  to  provide  themselves 
with  clothing  and  shelter."  In  an  eastern  industrial  center, 
on  the  other  hand,  members  of  the  staff  agreed  without  dis- 
cussion that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  is  most  serious — 
not  because  prices  in  the  markets  had  increased  relatively  more, 
but  because  the  families  have  raised  their  standards  as  far 
as  food  is  concerned,  "  and  have  certainly  been  less  willing  to 
make  reductions  in  this  item." 

What  of  Our  Dietary  Standards  ? 

This  raises  a  very  significant  point.  What  has  all  the  health 
propaganda  of  the  past  generation  amounted  to  other  than  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  an  abundance  of  plain  but 
nourishing  food?  Milk  for  babies,  suitable  and  adequate  diet 
for  expectant  and  nursing  mothers,  fruit  and  fresh  vegetables 
and  butter  fats  for  all  except  infants,  have  been  insisted  upon 
in  season  and  out  of  season.  Thanks  to  the  canning  industry, 
vegetables  and  fruits  can  be  had  out  of  season  by  those  who 
can  pay  for  them.  All  the  instruction  in  home  economics, 
all  the  vigorous  educational  propaganda  of  the  Federal-States 
Relations    Service,    the     farm    bureaus   and    the    agricultural 


colleges,  all  the  instruction  given  in  mothers'  meetings  and 
through  the  Food  Administration,  has  been  calculated  to 
raise  the  dietary  standards  while  making  the  choice  among 
foods  more  discriminating.  The  prohibitive  prices  are  most 
conspicuous  among  the  very  commodities  which,  from  every 
consideration  of  health  and  food  conservation,  from  every  con- 
sideration of  household  economics  and  national  economy, 
should  be  cheapest  and  most  plentiful.  The  average  emer- 
gency food  order  in  a  southern  city  has  increased  from  one 
dollar  to  two  and  a  half  or  three  dollars.  The  public  relief 
department  has  made  a  similar  increase.  In  a  New  England 
town  a  family  of  six  persons  has  a  food  allowance  of  eighteen 
dollars  a  week  as  against  nine  dollars  in  1915,  but  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  food  allowance  five  years  ago 
was  adequate.  Our  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  an  adequate 
diet  have  changed  in  five  years — but  so  have  the  ideas  of  those 
for  whom  we  make  budgets.  We  have  striven  with  all  our 
might  to  change  them.  We  have  done  well  to  change  them, 
for  they  were  wrong  ideas.  But  our  very  success  adds  to  their 
distress  when  they  are  unable  because  of  high  prices  and  low 
incomes  to  obtain  even  what  was  necessary  according  to  their 
old  ideas. 

Doing  Without 

The  sum  of  the  testimony  as  to  food  is  that  families  living  at 
the  margin  of  independence  or  definitely  over  the  line  of  insuf- 
ficient earning  capacity  have  had  to  go  without;  that  high 
wages  and  more  stable  employment,  however  much  they  may 
have  benefited  others,  have  provided  no  counter-balancing  com- 
pensation ;  that  the  newer  ideas  of  nutrition  have  been  only  an 
aggravation  to  those  who  have  had  no  way  of  putting  them  in- 
to effect.  After  they  reach  the  point  of  asking  for,  help,  these 
families  may  obtain  from  charitable  sources  the  necessities 
which  they  cannot  earn,  but  it  is  certain  that  many  of  them, 
under  existing  conditions,  have  before  that  point  is  reached 
suffered  hardships  which  will  leave  permanent  injury,  and  that 
for  every  family  which  receives  assistance  there  are  many  who 
are  injured  in  the  same  way  or  even  more  disastrously,  but  who 
do  not  ask  for  help.  Here,  however,  we  are  departing  from 
our  immediate  sources  of  information,  since  the  societies  are  re- 
porting only  what  they  know  and  not  what  takes  place  in 
their  communities  among  those  who  do  not  ask  assistance. 

Returning  to  our  documents,  it  appears  that  there  are  other 
means  of  meeting  deficits  in  family  incomes  besides  doing  with- 
out or  applying  for  relief.  They  are  for  the  most  part  the 
old  familiar  devices.  Mothers  who  should  be  at  home  look- 
ing after  their  children  go  out  to  work.  Children  work  ille- 
gally or  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  sacrificing  their  edu- 
cation. Lodgers  or  boarders  are  taken  into  homes  already 
crowded.  One  result  of  this  is  an  increase  in  immorality  of 
girls  in  the  families  into  which  lodgers  are  taken.  At  least 
this  is  the  way  it  is  reported — the  immorality  of  the  lodgers 
apparently  being  taken  for  granted. 

The  relatively  high  wages  offered  to  young  people  make  it 
more  difficult  to  keep  them  in  school,  even  when  financial  as- 
sistance is  available,  and  also  make  it  difficult  to  induce  them 
to  take  the  right  kinds  of  work — i.  e.,  those  in  which  there  is 
2.  chance  for  training  and  advancement,  or  in  which  there 
would  be  permanent  and  increasing  satisfaction. 

Overcrowding  has  increased  in  other  ways  than  by  taking  in 
lodgers.  Frequently  two  families  move  together,  taking  the 
rooms  formerly  occupied  by  one.  Again,  the  family  will  move 
into  a  janitor's  apartments,  the  man  or  the  wife  doing  janitor's 
work  in  addition,  it  may  be,  to  some  other  regular  occupation. 
Or  a  direct  exchange  will  be  made  to  a  smaller  apartment, 
at  the  same  or  perhaps  even  a  higher  rental  than  had  previ- 
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ously  been  paid  for  the  larger  one.  A  pathetic  and  typical  in- 
stance is  cited  of  a  family  with  rising  standards  who  had  been 
looking  forward  eagerly  to  moving  into  a  steam-heated  apart- 
ment with  a  bath,  and  to  the  time  when  the  mother  could  stop 
working.  The  earnings  of  the  father  have  increased  and  ;.ll 
the  children  are  working,  but  the  mother  is  still  working  also 
and  they  have  all  that  they  can  do  to  remain  in  the  same  tene- 
ment, without  bath  or  steam  heat. 

Housing  Among  the  Poor 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that  housing  standards  are  decidedly 
lowered  among  the  poor.  Comparatively  few  may  have  moved, 
but  the  average  condition  of  all  dwellings  has  deteriorated. 
Landlords  have  no  need  to  bid  against  one  another  for  the  favor 
of  tenants.  Houses  have  not  been  built  to  accommodate  in- 
creasing populations,  and  consequently  repairs  may  be  post- 
poned with  impunity.  There  is  no  bonus  of  free  rent  for  a 
month,  a  fortnight,  or  a  week.  For  every  apartment  vacated 
there  are  numerous  candidates,  and  the  tenant  who  moves  be- 
cause of  dissatisfaction  pays  more  and  his  satisfaction  is  less. 
All  this  is  familiar  enough  among  the  comparatively  well-to-do. 
Its  meaning  for  those  who  live  in  old  and  dilapidated  shanties, 
in  overcrowded  tenements,  in  neglected  alleys,  beggars  descrip- 
tion. Rents  did  not  increase  as  early  as  did  the  cost  of  clothing, 
fuel,  and  food.  In  the  past  year,  however,  the  drastic  rise  has 
begun,  and  it  seems  likely  to  continue.  With  shelter,  as  with 
food  and  clothing,  the  final  resource  is  to  do  without — to  do 
with  two  rooms  instead  of  four,  with  one  room  instead  of 
three ;  without  windows,  baths,  toilets,  and  steam  heat.  Those 
who  live  in  over-heated  high-class  apartments  may  think  that 
this  last  deprivation  is  one  to  accept  without  great  regret. 
What  it  me,ans,  however,  is  the  purchase  of  coal  or  gas  at  prices 
which  make  mere  physical  comfort  an  unattainable  luxury — in 
other  words,  again  doing  without. 

Enforced  employment  of  mothers,  under  the  conditions  ex- 
isting in  these  families,  must  not  be  thought  of  as  a  part  of  the 
general  movement  of  girls  and  women  into  industry.  It  is  an 
abnormal  and  unwelcome  necessity.  Women  who  have  never 
worked,  even  before  marriage,  and  who  have  no  desire  to  prove 
their  emancipation  by  any  such  means,  are  compelled  to  put 
their  children  in  day  nurseries  and  go  to  work  in  order  to  sup- 
plement the  earnings  of  husband  and  grown  children.  They 
are  working,  not  from  choice,  but  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
living.  There  are  alternatives.  One  may  resort  to  begging 
or  to  crime,  and  both  are  mentioned  as  among  the  ways  in 
which  the  pressure  is  met.  Mothers  may  take  infants  to  nurse 
or  children  to  board.  Men  may  work  over-time,  as  half  the 
steel  workers  do,  for  the  sake  of  the  over-time  pay.  They  may 
borrow,  if  there  is  any  one  to  give  them  credit;  and  so  doing, 
they  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  loan  sharks.  The  few  refer- 
ences on  this  subject  in  our  letters  indicate  that  the  alleged 
buying  of  luxuries — pianos,  victrolas,  and  fur  coats — on  the 
installment  plan  is  mythical,  but  that  many  families  are  re- 
duced to  buying  necessities  for  household  use  by  this  extrava- 
gant method. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  among  our  correspond- 
ents as  to  whether  there  is  more  restlessness  and  discontent 
among  the  poor  than  there  was  five  years  ago  when  the  Walsh 
Commission  was  investigating  the  causes  of  social  unrest.  One 
says  that  the  families  known  to  the  relief  societies  are  not  very 
likely  to  attribute  their  troubles  to  external  industrial  causes. 
They  are  apt  to  regard  them  as  dispensations  of  fate.    Others, 


however,  find  that  their  families  feel  keenly  that  they  have  the 
worst  of  a  bad  situation ;  that  there  is  much  restlessness,  if  not 
open  rebellion;  that  young  people  are  more  frequently  chang- 
ing jobs  for  no  apparent  reason ;  that  the  foreign-born  are  de- 
nying themselves  to  save  money  to  go  home;  that  it  is  difficult, 
as  one  district  worker  in  a  large  city  puts  it,  "  to  find  a  family 
that  is  satisfied  with  conditions  within  itself,  least  of  all  with 
conditions  around."  From  one  city  on  the  southern  border 
where  those  who  need  aid  are  mainly  Mexicans  it  is  reported 
that  the  men  show  no  signs  of  discontentment,  but  that  the 
Mexican  women  are  more  "independent" — less  willing  to 
render  the  service  they  formerly  gave,  that  they  change  work 
oftener  and  want  more  time  off.  From  a  New  England  man- 
ufacturing town  it  is  succinctly  stated  that  people  "earn  mote, 
spend  more,  and  save  more,"  but  since  this  report  was  made  the 
mills  have  closed  down  and  the  situation  no  doubt  has  greatly 
changed. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  were  any  ma- 
terial effects  of  prohibition  in  the  families  known  to  the  soci- 
eties there  comes,  with  all  but  unanimity,  testimony  of  a 
favorable  kind.  The  exceptions  relate  almost  exclusively  to 
some  of  the  foreign-born — either  because  intemperance  was 
rare  before  prohibition  or  because  they  had  not  yet  learned 
that  the  new  laws  were  to  be  obeyed.  It  is  easy  for  us  tc  for- 
get, as  soon  as  any  single  cause  of  poverty  or  complicating 
factor  is  removed,  how  serious  its  consequences  or  complications 
were.  One  secretary,  consulting  a  case  record  of  1915,  r> 
minds  us  of  a  situation  then  by  no  means  rare :  the  mothej  was 
in  hospital  for  an  operation  for  cancer;  the  father  was  ear  ing 
$2.75  a  day;  he  was  a  terrible  drunkard;  on  Saturday  night 
he  bought  two  dollars'  worth  of  groceries  and  drank  up  the 
rest  of  his  week's  wages;  two  days  later  there  was  no  food  or 
fuel  in  the  house. 

Prohibition  Plays  No  Part 

At  the  present  time  drink  as  a  cause  of  need  is  as  complete- 
ly absent  as  unemployment.  One  secretary  in  a  southern  city 
thinks  that  "  prohibition  has  not  diminished  the  amount  of  our 
work  as  much  as  the  layman  might  expect.  We  have  found 
that  since  drink  has  been  taken  away  there  are  many  causes 
of  distress  which  were  more  fundamental  than  drinking,  and 
in  fact  that  the  drinking  was  only  a  symptom  of  these  more 
fundamental  difficulties."  Larger  experience  may  prove  the 
accuracy  of  this  opinion,  but,  with  the  exceptions  noted,  the 
societies  report  that  the  housewives  have  a  larger  part  of  their 
husbands'  earnings  to  spend  on  family  needs,  that  arrests  are 
fewer,  that  men  who  formerly  drank  are  living  sober  and  more 
respectable  lives,  that  cases  of  desertion  and  non-support  are 
more  rare — in  short,  that  the  results  anticipated  by  temperance 
reformers  are  in  fact  realized. 

No  inferences  unfavorable  to  the  societies  should  be  drawn 
from  this  summary  review  of  their  replies  to  our  questions.  It 
is  not  to  be  assumed  that  any  of  them  allow  their  families  to 
suffer  unnecessarily  for  the  lack  of  food,  shelter,  or  clothing. 
Many  interesting  sidelights  on  the  policies  and  standards  now 
prevalent  in  the  societies  are  contained  in  the  letters.  Broadly 
speaking,  they  are  now  dealing  with  fewer  families  than  in 
19 1 5,  when  unemployment  had  been  serious,  but  they  are 
expending  more  in  relief  than  at  that  time — partly  because  sup- 
plies cost  more,  and  partly  because  the  needs  in  the  families 
are  greater. 
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Rural  Immigrant  Colonies 


THE  problem  of  colonization  of  the  immigrant  is  not  so 
much  how  to  bring  him  into  the  country  as  how  to  keep 
him  these  permanently  and  make  him  an  integral  part  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  transplanted  new  human  plant  must 
take  roots  in  the  new  land,  and  keep  on  growing  and  bearing 
fruit  as  nourishing  and  good  as  in  the  original  soil,  or  better, 
but  not  worse.  However,  a  colonizer  must  be  prepared  for 
disappointments  similar  to  those  with  which  our  agricultural 
departments  quite  often  meet. 

The  oldest  Polish  colonies  were  established  in  Texas  before 
1850.  They  are  located  about  San  Antonio  and  Kansas  City. 
Since  1880  numerous  other  Polish,  Ruthenian  and  Bohemian 
colonies  were  scattered  along  the  Mexican  Gulf.  But  in  spite 
of  every  educational  opportunity. and  the  unusual  prosperity 
they  enjoyed  for  three  generations  in  this  country,  they  have 
not  produced  one  representative  talent  in  business,  politics, 
literature,  or  even  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same 
races  in  the  Northeast  and  Northwest  of  North  America, 
United  States  and  Canada,  have  many  very  able  representa- 
tive individuals  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor.  Finan- 
cially they  are  not  as  well  situated  in  the  northern  section  of 
the  union  as  in  the  southern,  but  intellectually  they  thrive  only 
in  the  climate  of  four  seasons.  Snow  and  ice,  frost  and 
blizzard  during  certain  parts  of  the  year  are  necessary  for 
their  spiritual  and  intellectual  well-being.  It  may  be  con- 
considered  as  a  well  founded  truth  that  isothermal  lines  in  col- 
onization must  be  observed,  and  that  the  breaking  of  this  estab- 
lished rule  results  disastrously  for  the  colonists  and  colonies. 
The  purpose  of  an  artificial  colonization  may  be  twofold, 
to  develop  natural  resources,  irrespective  of  the  welfare  of 
the  human  material  implicated  in  such  financial  venture;  or 
to  give  a  new  start  in  life  to  a  number  of  individuals  willing 
to  make  the  best  use  of  the  new  opportunities.  In  the  first 
case,  the  problem  is  purely  financial;  in  the  second,  it  is 
humanitarian.  When  a  real  estate  man  makes  an  investment 
in  colonization  which  is  his  business,  all  he  is  looking  for  is 
a  good  return  on  the  investment.  Ethnological  or  historical 
arguments  and  scruples  hardly  ever  interfere  with  his  scheme 
of  promotion.  The  fact  that  a  certain  human  race  dies  out 
in  the  third  or  fourth  generation,  or  deteriorates  into  human 
trash,  will  not  deter  him  from  encouraging  that  human  race 
to  settle  in  his  colonies.  Scientific  colonizers  are  avoiding 
such  policy.  The  other  type  of  artificial  colonization,  the 
humanitarian,  has  been  often  promoted  by  religious  and 
philanthropic  organizations,  and  was  often  quite  successful 
despite  tiie  fact  that  no  trained  scientists  were  directing  them. 
There  are  many  such  colonies  in  North  America. 

Religious-agricultural  colonies,  like  those  of  the  Mormons  in 
Utah,  or  Moravian  brothers  in  Pennsylvania,  or  Russian  sec- 
tarians in  Canada,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  old  Puritanic 
settlements  in  New  England,  are  worthy  of  very  close 
study  as  to  the  methods  employed  by  the  leaders.  Judging 
by  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  many  of  those  colonies,  the 
methods  of  insuring  such  enduring  qualities  must  have  been 

1  Extracts  from  a  report  on  immigrant  colonies  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Immigrant  Education  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


extremely  well  chosen.  One  of  the  most  effective  is  co- 
operation. As  long  as  the  colonists  work  and  suffer  together, 
helping  each  other  collectively  as  well  as  individually,  the 
existence  of  a  settlement  is  assured.  Cooperation  requires 
patience  and  mutual  good-will.  In  privately  promoted  col- 
onies there  may  be  found  some  good-will,  but  hardly  ever  a 
sufficient  amount  of  patience,  because  every  investment  must 
bear  interest  and  some  dividends  besides  as  soon  as  possible. 
For  instance,  the  experiment  in  St.  Helena  with  Italians 
proved  not  successful  only  because  the  promoter  lost  patience 
with  the  colonists,  instead  of  waiting  a  few  more  years. 

The  history  of  ancient  rural  colonization  by  the  Romans 
in  north  and  eastern  Europe;  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia 
Minor  and  India  and  Egypt;  of  the  Jewish  colonies  in  north 
Africa  and  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  shows  always  the  same 
features,  namely,  very  close  cooperation;  very  strict  leader- 
ship; very  clearly  outlined  plan  and  purpose;  colonists  above 
the  average  in  health  and  intelligence;  and,  finally,  good 
financial  resources.  The  Romans  were  extremely  careful  in 
starting  their  colonies.  The  veteran  soldiers  and  their  fam- 
ilies were  preferred  to  other  types  of  colonists.  The  govern- 
ment built  for  them  theaters  and  other  public  structures,  aque- 
ducts, bathhouses,  roads,  sewers,  academies,  etc.,  constituting 
a  "  community  center  "  for  the  outlying  rural  districts.  Every 
old  Roman  fortress  found  in  Europe  or  in  Africa  bears  the 
same  characteristic  marks.  The  Greeks,  who  under  Alex- 
ander the  Great  began  to  colonize  Egypt,  Persia  and  India, 
concentrated  more  in  cities  as  merchants,  artizans  and  profes- 
sionals. They  were  quickly  absorbed  by  the  aborigines,  but 
their  higher  civilization  survived.  The  ancient  Jewish  rural 
colonies  in  North  Africa  are  still  existing.  The  Turkish 
rural  colonies  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  established  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  were  in  good  state  till  the  last  war.     .     .     . 

*     *     * 

The  internal  migration  from  rural  districts  to  towns  must 
be  considered  the  most  dangerous  obstacle  to  stabilization  of 
new  colonies  of  immigrants.  The  town  had  always  the  ten- 
dency to  absorb  a  large  percentage  of  the  population  from  the 
surrounding  country.    The  process  of  absorption  is  as  follows : 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  immediately  surrounding  a 
town  of  rapid  growth  flock  to  it;  the  gaps  thus  left  in  the 
rural  population  are  filled  by  migrants  from  more  remote  dis- 
tricts until  the  attractive  force  of  one  of  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing cities  makes  its  influence  felt  to  the  most  remote  corner 
of  the  land.  Migrants  in  a  certain  center  of  absorption  will 
consequently  grow  less  with  the  distance.  The  natives  of 
towns  are  less  migratory  than  those  of  the  rural  parts  of  the 
country.    Females  are  more  migratory  than  males. 

Migrants  proceeding  from  long  distances  generally  go  to 
great  centers  of  commerce  or  industry.  The  tendency  to 
leave  an  industrial  center  grows  less  with  betterment  of  earn- 
ing and  living  conditions.  Creation  of  better  public  utilities, 
schools,  public  parks,  amusements,  recreational  agencies,  social 
centers,  children's  playgrounds,  etc.,  make  the  process  of  dis- 
persion inverse  of  that  of  absorption. 

The  fact  that  females  are  more  inclined  to  leave  the  coun- 
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AROUND  THE  CAMP  FIRE 

From  a  cover  of  Juventud,  organ  of  the  El  Paso,  Texas,  Y.  M. 

C.   A.,   which   does   much   for   the   Americanization    of   young 

Mexicans  by  providing  them  with  wholesome  recreation  and  the 

opportunity  of  fellowship  with  American  youth 

try  for  the  city  where  they  can  find  very  easily  positions  as 
domestic  servants  and,  incidentally,  have  a  "  good  time,"  is 
evident  in  all  rural  communities  where  immigrants'  children 
have  been  assimilated,  thanks  to  public  schools  and  absence 
of  parochial  schools.  Daughters  of  foreign-born  parents  are 
more  anxious  to  obtain  their  working  papers  so  as  to  be  able 
to  shift  for  themselves  and  "  be  independent."  This  fact 
explains  why  the  majority  of  domestic  servants  in  cities  are 
from  rural  communities.  The  domestic  servant  problem  is 
known  to  every  country  girl,  and  each  of  them  knows  that 
a  job  is  waiting  for  her  in  the  city.  Not  so  with  a  boy,  and 
that's  why  he  stays. 

To  diminish  and  counteract  the  migratory  tendency  from 
the  farm  to  the  city — rural  life  must  be  made  more  attractive 
than  it  is  now.     .     .     . 

What  applies  to  American  farming  communities  in  general 
will,  of  course,  also  apply  to  immigrant  colonies.  But  there 
is  one  fundamental  difference  between  an  old  American  set- 
tlement and  a  newly  established  colony — while  an  old  settle- 
ment grew  out  of  the  soil  by  slow  stages  of  development,  a 
colony  is  an  artificial  creation,  mostly  heterogeneous  in  its 
make-up.  Every  immigrant  settler  is  an  exotic  plant  which 
must  be  carefully  tended,  otherwise  it  will  not  take  root 
in  the  new  soil.  While  the  old  American  settlers  took  to 
farming  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  new  immigrants  earn  their 
living  for  many  years  in  industries  before  they  decide  to  go 
back  to  farming.  When  they  do  it,  they  usually  bring  along 
the  peculiar  habits  acquired  in  the  industrial  tenements  and 
congested  slum  districts.  Consequently,  a  colonizer  trying 
to  get  settlers  from  manufacturing  centers  to  truck  farms 
must  offer  better  inducements  in  agriculture  than  those  offered 
by  industries.  This  means  a  straight  business  proposition, 
never  to  be  classed  with  philanthropy,  welfare  work,  or  some 
blind  effort  at  paternalism  on  the  part  of  a  kind-hearted  land 
agent  or  agricultural  employer. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  a  prospective  immigrant 
farm-owner  should  not  pass  through  the  stage  of  tenancy.  In 
this  case  he  ought  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  any  other 
beginner  in  industry,  merchandising  or  profession.     If  he  is 


qualified  for  his  undertaking,  he  ought  to  get  the  necessary 
credit  and  be  financed  to  the  full  extent  of  his  liability.  A 
well  organized  rural  credit  system  is  therefore  a  basic  necessity 
for  developing  healthy  colonies  in  any  community.  Such 
credit  systems  have  been  in  existence  in  many  European  coun- 
tries for  at  least  half  a  century,  and  the  most  progressive 
agricultural  country-  in  the  world,  Denmark,  could  not  have 
achieved  its  glory  without  such  a  credit  system.  The  Ameri- 
can bankers  must  therefore  learn  to  think  in  terms  of  truck- 
farming  before  any  strong  attempt  can  be  made  in  the  direction 
of  systematic  development  of  suburban  agriculture.  Every 
dollar  put  in  such  an  undertaking  would  mean  simply  so 
much  investment  charged  to  operating  costs,  and  so  much  engi- 
neering by  expert  management.  No  more  idle  talk  about 
philanthropy  and  disinterested  service.     .     .     . 

As  New  York  uses  more  garden  products  and  fancy  vege- 
tables than  any  other  state  in  the  union,  someone  might  think 
that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  establish  as  many  truck-farms 
about  large  commercial  centers  as  is  necessary  to  provide  all 
the  local  markets  with  produce,  instead  of  their  subsisting  on 
imports  of  perishable  goods  from  other  states.  This  would 
require  going  to  the  trouble  of  educating  the  New  York 
banker  into  believing  that  it  might  be  a  good  business  to  lend 
money  to  a  truck-farmer.  The  eastern  financier  who  is  used 
to  loaning  money  on  a  security  guaranteed  by  a  ledger  .  .  . 
might  take  a  plunge  in  a  venture  where  he  can  see  all  the 
seturities  by  visiting  the  farm  and  looking  at  it. 

It  seems  easy  to  a  farmer  to  convince  a  highly  trained 
efficiency  engineer  about  something  or  other  that  appears  quite 
obvious  to  an  agriculturist,  but  the  trouble  with  most  of  the 
over-specialized  experts  is  that  they  seem  to  be  unable  to  step 
outside  their  professional  logic.  To  many  industrial  efficiency 
experts  the  only  reliable  measurement  of  human  engineering 
and  efficiency  is  the  stop-watch;  so  many  hours  of  work  must 
produce  so  much.  To  apply  this  axiom  to  agricultural  pro- 
duction would  be  the  acme  of  foolishness,  but  it  is  being  done 
nevertheless  by  otherwise  respectable  and  efficient  people. 
Some  philanthropic  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  vision  and 
conviction  and  faith  in  a  scheme  of  agricultural  expansion 
based  upon  thoroughly  industrialized  agronomy  and  most 
up-to-date  rural  engineering,  but  their  unbusinesslike  methods 
defeat  their  good  purpose. 

One-half  of  the  American  population  is  congested  in  manu- 
facturing centers  and  cities,  the  other  half  is  poorly  distributed 
in  rural  districts,  wasteful  and  most  inefficient.  Hence,  the 
high  cost  of  living.  Political  machines  have  tried  to  solve  the 
problem,  but  have  failed.    Big  business  must  do  it  now. 

Julian  Korski  Grove. 

Special  Schools  for  Mexicans 

ONE  of  the  first  demands  made  from  a  community  in 
which  there  is  a  large  Mexican  population  is  for  a  sep- 
arate school.  The  reasons  advanced  for  this  demand  are  gen- 
erally from  the  selfish  viewpoint  of  the  English-speaking  pub- 
lic and  are  based  largely  on  the  theory  that  the  Mexican  is 
a  menace  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. If  it  be  granted  that  this  is  true,  whether  it  is 
or  not,  the  next  question  to  answer  is,  Does  such  segrega- 
tion carried  on  in  this  spirit  protect  either  the  health  or  the 
morals  of  the  community?  If  the  Mexicans  are  placed  in 
poor  buildings,  given  the  poorest  teachers  of  the  force,  if  no 
thought  is  given  to  their  needs,  and  as  little  spent  in  money 
and  effort  as  can  be  and  a  pretense  be  kept  up  of  doing  any- 
thing, then  the  community  is  certainly  not  protected  but  is 
laying  up  for  itself  a  day  of  wrath — not  only  for  itself  but 
for  the  whole  body  politic. 

The  Mexican  children  who  have  been  in  our  schools,  some 
of  them  for  several  generations,  have  not  in  the  past  made 
the  advance  toward  American  standards  of  living  which  we 
believe  to  be  essential  to  our  institutions.  They  have  not 
even  learned  to  speak  our  language  with  any  degree  of  fa- 
cility, to  say  nothing  of  learning  to  think  our  thoughts.    The 
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past,  then,  with  its  mixed  schools  has  not  been  a  success  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  situation. 

In  a  mixed  school  there  are  certain  features  that  stand  out 
for  the  casual  onlooker.  Mexican  children  of  all  ages  are 
gathered  indiscriminately  into  the  first  grades  with  those  of 
the  proper  age  for  those  grades.  They  are  handicapped  by 
the  lack  of  home  training,  by  shyness,  and  by  an  emotional 
nature,  all  of  which  interfere  with  their  progress  in  the  conven- 
tional course  of  study.  To  one  observing  them  they  appear  dull, 
stupid,  phlegmatic.  The  older  children,  after  having  repeated 
each  grade,  arrive  at  the  third  or  fourth  at  the  time  they 
should  be  completing  the  upper  grades.  They  are  restive 
while  in  school  and  play  truant  whenever  possible.  The 
teacher  naturally  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  they  will 
drop  out  and  give  her  a  chance  to  teach  the  others  who  give 
promise  of  being  a  credit  to  her.  There  is  no  mixing  of 
the  Mexicans  with  the  other  children  on  the  playground 
except  in  the  case  of  the  big  boys  who  can  play  a  good  game. 
The  older  girls  have  no  place  in  the  scheme  of  things,  for 
it  is  only  in  the  exceptional  school  even  yet  that  the  girls  play 
games. 

In  one  district  of  this  county  where  there  was  a  large  Mex- 
ican population  this  condition  existed,  and  there  was  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  the  Mexicans  should  be  placed  in  a  separate 
school.  When  I  made  my  first  visit  the  following  year  I  was 
tremendously  impressed  with  the  change  that  had  been  made. 
A  new  building,  modern  in  every  respect,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated,  had  been  erected,  and  the  best  teachers  of  the  dis- 
trict had  been  installed  there  for  the  Mexican  children.  But 
the  most  impressive  part  of  it  was  the  change  in  the  children 
themselves.  Their  faces  radiated  joy,  they  had  thrown  off 
the  repression  that  held  them  down  when  they  were  in  the 
schools  with  the  other  children.  The  girls  who  had  to  act 
as  mothers  for  younger  children  brought  them  to  school,  and 
the  teachers  helped  in  caring  for  them.  There  was  no  one 
to  laugh  at  any  peculiarity  they  might  possess,  and  they  were 
free.  The  school  was  full,  and  the  attendance  laws  were 
much  more  easily  enforced.  A  few  English-speaking  chil- 
dren who  lived  on  that  side  of  town  and  entered  the  school 
for  a  time  until  they  could  be  transferred  to  the  other  side, 
asked  not  to  be  transferred. 

This  school  was  carried  on  with  no  special  effort  made  to 
meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  Mexican  children,  but  it  was 
a  great  improvement.  It  was  not  done  specially  for  their 
benefit,  but  in  the  spirit  of  fair  play.  To  make  the  separate 
school  the  benefit  it  should  be,  it  must  be  a  special  school  as 
well. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Mexican  children  will 
show  that  in  certain  important  points  they  are  different  from 
the  majority  of  English-speaking  children.  The  teachers 
who  have  dealt  with  them  show  samples  of  their  penman- 
ship, drawing  and  handiwork  which  are  on  the  whole  superior 
to  the  work  done  by  the  other  children.  In  watching  a  line 
of  untrained  children  march  to  music,  the  Mexicans  more 
naturally  keep  step,  showing  a  stronger  sense  of  rhythm. 
They  sing  with  great  enthusiasm  and  good  tone  quality. 
Their  drawings  are  marked  by  originality  in  the  use  of  colors, 
which  sometimes  of  course  produces  bizarre  effects  but  occa- 
sionally rises  to  really  interesting  results.  They  are  pri- 
marily interested  in  action  and  emotion  but  grow  listless 
under  purely  mental  effort. 

Judging  from  these  indications  of  the  mental  characteris- 
tics of  the  Mexicans,  our  present  course  of  study  with  its  em- 
phasis on  book  study  and  on  seat  work  is  entirely  inadequate 
to  their  needs.  As  a  people  they  are  in  need  of  being  made 
economically  independent  and  of  being  trained  in  the  skilled 
occupations  for  which  they  may  be  fitted.  This  is  of  the 
first  importance,  and  all  their  school  training  should  have  this 
objective  in  mind.  A  new  course  of  study  with  activities  and 
occupations  as  the  central  thought,  so  graded  that  the  ma- 
jority can  pass  to  a  higher  grade  each  year  and  so  feel  that 
sense  of  progression  which  is  essential  to  self-respect  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  their  proper   development.     To  work 


out  such  a  course  a  careful  study  of  the  culture  and  crafts 
of  the  Mexican  people  will  be  necessary  in  order  that  it  may 
be  a  development  of  their  race  contribution  to  our  civilization. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  are  at  best  actuated  by  enlightened 
self-interest.  From  that  standpoint,  the  Mexican,  illustrat- 
ing as  he  does  in  the  large  what  is  true  only  in  a  lesser  degree 
of  most  of  us,  gives  us  our  best  opportunity  to  see  our  educa- 
tional problems  in  a  clearer  light  and  to  work  out  a  system 
of  education  which  shall  be  better  suited  to  all  of  us.  We 
are  most  of  us  more  emotional  than  intellectual,  we  prefer 
action  to  study,  we  learn  more  from  personal  contact  than 
from  books.  We  need  to  cultivate  the  creative  ability  rather 
than  the  critical  and  analytical.  When  we  have  learned  to 
do  so,  a  stronger,  happier,  more  buoyant  race  will  be  the 
result.  When  we  have  learned  to  respect  the  contribution 
that  all  races  have  to  make  to  our  common  civilization  and 
to  help  them  to  develop  and  harmonize  their  culture  with 
ours,  then  we  shall  be  on  the  way  toward  that  greater  Amer- 
icanism which  is  our  ultimate  goal.      Grace  C.  Stanley. 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Mexicans  in  Los  Angeles 

THE  Board  of  Education  of  Los  Angeles,  to  judge  from 
a  report  of  the  Survey  Department  of  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement  on  the  Mexicans  of  that  city,  seems  to 
have  taken  the  view  of  the  author  of  the  above  contribution 
— that  the  provision  not  only  of  separate  but  of  special  schools 
for  Mexican  children  is  necessary.  We  read  that  it  main- 
tains day  nurseries,  serves  penny  lunches  and  employs  play- 
ground instructors  out  of  school  hours  for  the  public  schools 
in  the  Mexican  sections  of  the  city.  A  study  of  1,081  Mex- 
ican families  revealed  a  "  critical  "  situation  as  regards  illit- 
eracy— but  only  as  regards  the  adults,  as  the  following  com- 
parison will  show: 

ILLITERACY  AMONG  LOS  ANGELES  MEXICANS 

Children  of 
Men  Women     School  Age 

Unable  to  speak  English 55  percent  74  11 

Unable  to  read  English 67  84  20 

Unable  to  write  English 75  85  24 

It  is  suggested  that  the  churches  sponsor  a  home  teacher 
movement  for  the  adults. 

Los  Angeles  has  about  30,000  Mexican  inhabitants;  the  in- 
creased difficulty  of  immigration  under  recent  laws  and  regu- 
lations may  result  in  a  considerable  reduction  of  returns  to 
the  southern  republic  (with  a  view  to  later  re-immigration)  ; 
so  that  a  process  of  determined  Americanization  is  likely  to  be 
aided  in  the  future  by  greater  stability  of  this  population.  The 
first  effort  in  that  process,  to  judge  from  the  report,  will 
have  to  be  a  considerable  improvement  in  housing  conditions. 
Although  the  city  has  lately  been  very  active  in  this  direction, 
the  investigators  as  late  as  last  January  found  that  28  per 
cent  of  the  habitations  studied  were  without  sinks,  32  per  cent 
without  toilets,  79  per  cent  without  bath-tubs.  Forty-five  per 
cent  of  the  houses  inhabited  by  the  Mexicans  are  in  poor  con- 
dition and  10  per  cent  very  bad.  Partially  as  a  result  of  these 
conditions,  the  Mexican  baby's  chance  to  live  is  only  one- 
third  that  of  the  average  child  born  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
the  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  is  more  than  twice  as  high 
in  the  Mexican  district  as  in  the  city  as  a  whole. 

The  Mexican  children  contribute  13  per  cent  of  the  ju- 
venile delinquency  of  the  city,  while  the  Mexican  population 
is  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  percentage  of 
crime  as  a  whole  among  the  Mexicans  is  no  higher  than  the 
average.  Though  only  one-twentieth  of  the  population,  they 
contributed  one-quarter  of  the  number  of  poverty  cases 
handled  by  the  county  charities,  acute  illness  and  chronic  phys- 
ical disability  accounting  for  more  than  one-third  of  the 
cases.  But  few  of  the  Mexicans  of  Los  Angeles  have  taken 
steps  to  become  American  citizens.  In  part  this  is  explained 
by  their  nearness  to  their  native  land;  but  the  investigators 
seem  to  think  also  that  this  fact  must  in  part  be  blamed  on 
lacking  effort  to  Americanize  them.     Their  recommendations 
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for  dealing  with  the  various  problems  named,  and  others  dis- 
cussed, are  on  familiar  lines.  Already  the  churches  of  Los 
Angeles  are  engaged  in  carrying  out  large  extension  plans, 
including  community  activities  as  well  as  organized  church 
work. 

The  Letter  of  the  Law 

ANTONIO  M.  is  an  intelligent,  industrious,  skilled 
workman,  an  Italian,  who  came  to  this  country  some 
sixteen  years  ago,  and  who  spent  the  war  period  in  pro- 
ducing war  material  needed  by  our  soldiers  to  win  their  vic- 
tory over  the  German  enemy.  His  wife  had  fallen  ill  in  the 
influenza  epidemic,  but  before  she  died  she  had  begged  him, 
if  he  ever  thought  of  marrying  again,  to  take  her  younger  sis- 
ter, who  was  still  living  in  Italy  and  whom  Antonio  had 
never  seen. 

In  accordance  with  that  wish  Antonio  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  his  sister-in-law  through  correspondence  and  a  photo- 
graph, and  in  course  of  time  became  engaged  to  marry  her. 
Since  Maria  could  not  read  and  write,  and  would  be  excluded 
as  illiterate  if  she  came  over  alone  and  unmarried,  Antonio 
was  planning  to  go  to  Italy,  marry  her  there,  and  bring  her 
into  the  country  as  his  wife,  which  would  be  permitted  under 
the  law. 

But  her  friends  at  home  thought  it  a  pity  to  waste  so  much 
time  and  money,  and  urged  her  to  come  over  by  herself  and 
try  to  get  in  by  anticipating  the  event  that  was  to  follow  imme- 
diately in  saying  that  she  was  Antonio's  wife.  It  was  agreed 
to  carry  out  this  plan,  but  when  Maria  reached  Ellis  Island 
and  had  told  her  story,  the  deception  was  discovered,  and  she 
was  held  for  return  to  Italy. 

Antonio  then,  in  distress,  began  to  travel  back  and  forth 
from  the  inland  town  where  he  was  employed  to  see  the  girl, 
to  interest  friends  in  her  behalf,  and  try  to  find  some  way  out 
of  the  difficulty,  losing  much  time  from  his  important  produc- 
tive work,  and  spending  nearly  three  hundred  dollars.  While 
awaiting  the  outcome  he  was  working  nights  and  Sundays, 
keeping  his  little  home  in  order  and  in  readiness  for  his  new 
wife,  and  those  interested  in  his  troubles  were  impressed  by  his 
fidelity  and  courage. 

Meanwhile  the  girl  was  sitting  at  Ellis  Island,  day  after  day, 
crying  herself  sick  with  loneliness  and  disappointment.  She 
was  found  to  be  a  steady,  intelligent  young  woman,  of  excel- 
lent character,  who  'had  been  regularly  employed  at  domestic 
service  and  had  given  up  a  good  position  to  come  over  here. 
Reliable  people  interested  in  her  and  in  Antonio  felt  that  with 
her  intelligence  she  could  soon  fill  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission, and  offered  to  be  responsible  for  her  instruction  if 
she  could  be  released  into  their  care.  In  fact,  she  was  held 
at  the  Island  long  enough  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  but  no 
opportunity  for  this  was  provided. 

Nothing  could  be  done  for  Maria.  After  about  two  months' 
waiting  at  the  immigration  station  she  was  sent  back  to  Italy, 
and  Antonio,   discouraged,   gave  up  the  little  home  he  was/ 
trying  to  keep,  and  is  now  a  "  boarder  "  somewhere. 

The  present  plan  is  for  Antonio  to  follow  her  to  Italy,  marry 
her,  and  bring  her  back,  still  illiterate,  the  real  situation  exactly 
the  same  as  it  would  have  been  some  six  months  before  had 
Maria  been  allowed  to  marry  Antonio  at  the  immigration 
station ;  only  that  the  two  are  now  poorer  by  some  hundreds  of 
dollars,  and  by  distress  of  mind. 

The  representative  of  an  agency  for  "  Americanization," 
which  was  appealed  to  in  regard  to  the  case,  sees  a  valuable 
moral  lesson  in  the  experience,  which  he  expresses  as  follows 
in  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  of  the  couple: 

Maria  was  refused  admission  to  this  country  because  she  is  an 
alien  over  sixteen  years  of  age  who  is  illiterate.  .  .  .  She  and 
Antonio  have  been  very  badly  advised.  Their  friends  have  evidently 
advised  them  to  perjure  themselves  to  evade  the  immigration  laws 
of  this  country.  Maria  appealed  the  case  to  Washington,  and  the 
appeal  has  been  denied.  Maria  will  go  back  to  the  home  country. 
Her  passage  money  will  be  refunded.  She  will  have  had  an  in- 
teresting trip  across  the  great  ocean  without  expense  to  her,  and 
incidentally  she  will  have  learned  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  good 


country  to  which  she  still  hopes  to  come.  Antonio  will  go  to  Italy, 
marry  her  and  bring  her  back  as  his  wife.  She  will  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States  with  her  husband  whether  she  can  read  or  not 
They  have  both  done  wrong  in  trying  to  disobey  or  to  disregard  the 
law.  We  should  not  palliate  their  action.  Our  people  must  obey 
the  law,  aliens  and  citizens  alike.  They  should  now  go  about  the 
matter  in  the  right  way  and  they  will  yet  be  happy  in  the  best 
country  in  the  world. 

When  investigating  the  case  at  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  here 
in  Washington  this  afternoon,  I  was  informed  that  several  congress- 
men have  made  personal  inquiry  at  the  bureau  regarding  Maria, 
urging  that  her  case  be  treated  as  an  exception.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  so  treated.  The  authorities  at  the  bureau 
have  done  everything  possible.  They  are  kind-hearted  gentlemen — 
but  they  must  carry  on  the  laws  of  their  country,  laws  which  we  all 
help  to  make. 

I  hope  that  Antonio  will  not  worry  about  it  but  that  he  will  now 
go  about  the  matter  legally  and  in  the  right  way,  and  that  he  and 
Maria  will  shortly  be  good  and  loyal  American  citizens. 

On  reading  this  letter  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
wonder  whether  it  really  will  carry  the  desired  message  to  the 
persons  concerned,  whether  they  will  feel  that  the  cheerful 
assumptions  of  the  writer  correspond  to  the  hard  reality,  and 
whether  we  may  not  see  here  some  indication  of  the  reasons 
why  "  Americanization  "  is  a  term  falling  into  such  disfavor 
among  both  foreigners  and  natives. 

Kate  Holladay  Claghorn. 

Americanization  Notes 

TWO  hundred  and  twenty-four  motion  pictures  suitable 
for  use  in  Americanization  work  have  been  listed  by  the 
National  Board  of  Review  (70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York); 
they  include  dramas  of  American  life,  travel  pictures,  indus- 
trial processes,  government  activities. 

*  »      * 

An  "  inter-racial  home  economics  day "  was  held  by  a 
woman's  club  in  Illinois,  the  Rogers  Park  Club.  Norwegian, 
Swedish,  French,  Belgian,  Greek,  Italian,  Armenian,  Jap- 
anese, Polish  and  Russian  met  with  native  American  white 
and  Indian  women  in  holding  an  exhibition  of  handicraft  and 
cookery  and  in  an  entertainment.  Never  was  there  a  more 
enthusiastic  exchange  of  recipes. 

The  increasing  number  of  aliens  desiring  to  return  to  their 
homes  has  given  rise  to  a  new  form  of  graft,  according  to  a 
report  of  the  Society  for  Italian  Immigrants.  In  order  to 
obtain  passport  permits,  applicants  have  to  fill  out  certain 
blanks  which  only  persons  with  a  fairly  good  education  can 
answer.  The  society  discovered  that  the  sharks  who  prey 
on  the  uneducated  under  the  pretense  of  speeding  the  proce- 
dure and  interesting  an  official,  have  in  some  cases  been  able 
to  extract  as  much  as  $50  from  their  victims.  This  evil  has 
been  remedied,  so  far  as  Italians  are  concerned,  by  coopera- 
tion between  the  Customs  Intelligence  Bureau  and  officers  of 

the  society. 

*  *     * 

The  Ukrainian  National  Committee  (30  East  Seventh 
street,  New  York),  has  set  up  a  clearing-house  of  informa- 
tion about  persons  who  have  disappeared.  Ukrainian  fugi- 
tives and  prisoners  in  many  European  countries  avail  them- 
selves of  this  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  relatives  in 
the  United  States.  Many  letters  received  ask  for  money; 
but  other  requests  are  not  infrequent.  Thus  a  Galician  Uk- 
rainian wished  the  bureau  to  find  all  the  men  from  his  vil- 
lage in  the  United  States  and  let  them  know  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  sell  his  farm  piecemeal. 

*  *     * 

The  Bureau  of  Community  Development  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  has  published  a  "  civic  ritual,"  entitled  The 
Makers  of  America,  by  F.  Louise  Nardin,  dean  of  women, 
to  enable  average  groups  of  people  with  no  exceptional  tal- 
ent or  resources  at  their  disposal  to  express  by  appropriate 
ceremony  the  tenets  of  their  citizenship  and  their  welcome 
to  new  citizens.  The  ritual  consists  of  songs  and  pageantry, 
the  latter  of  the  simplest  kind,  not  requiring  expert  direction. 
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FAMILY  WELFARE.  Social  Organization 


Can  Non-Jews  Work  with  Jewish  Families? 


IT  is  a  boast  of  the  Jewish  people  that,  insofar  as  is 
possible  under  modern  conditions,  they  provide  and  care 
for  their  own  poor.  This  attitude  is  easily  understood 
by  one  familiar  with  Jewish  traditions  and  teachings.  Since 
the  days  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  Jewish  lawgivers  and  teachers 
have  insisted  that  the  practice  of  charity  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental tests  of  righteousness.  The  rabbinical  law  goes  further 
than  this,  for,  according  to  this  law,  a  Jew  is  forbidden  to  ac- 
cept aid  from  a  non-Jew  except  under  stress  of  dire  necessity. 
Obviously  in  making  this  ruling  the  rabbis  intended  to  en- 
courage their  coreligionists  to  support  their  own  poor,  imply- 
ing that  it  would  cast  discredit  on  their  religion  if  the  Jewish 
people  failed  to  provide  for  the  needy  members  of  their  faith. 

The  modern  Jew,  generally  speaking,  accepts  this  same  idea, 
supplementing  the  old  theory  with  a  later  one,  for  only  in 
more  recent  times  perhaps  has  the  Jew  felt  that  his  obligation 
to  provide  for  his  own  people  is  emphasized  because  of  his 
belief  that  the  non-Jew  cannot  understand  Jewish  psychology 
and  traditions  and  so  is  not  able  to  minister  intelligently  to 
the  Jewish  poor.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  the  apprehension  which  was  felt  for  many 
Jews  when,  as  soon  as  Home  Service  was  organized,  it  was 
announced  that  this  agency  would  care  for  all  families  of 
American  and  Allied  soldiers  in  need  of  financial  aid  or.  service, 
ignoring  all  denominational  and  racial  lines. 

Now  that  Home  Service  has  in  some  localities  nearly  been 
brought  to  an  end  it  is  possible  to  examine  its  work  critically 
with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  these  fears 
have  been  justified.  I  do  not  believe  that  even  those  who  were 
most  disturbed  in  regard  to  this  experiment  would  now  main- 
tain that  their  apprehensions  have  proved  to  be  well  founded, 
for  all  those  familiar  with  the  work  of  Home  Service  must,  I 
feel  sure,  endorse  the  statement  that  this  organization — and 
here  I  refer  specifically  to  the  Home  Service  Section  for  Man- 
hattan and  th  Bronx,  New  York,  which  had  thousands  of 
Jewish  families  mder  its  care — has  demonstrated  beyond  all 
doubt  that,  under  certain  conditions,  a  non-sectarian  agency 
is  able  to  care  for  Jews  in  a  sympathetic  and  understanding 
manner.  To  recognize  this  fact  is  not  to  advocate  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  sectarian  relief,  though  it  may  well  suggest  to  the 
Jewish  community  other  experiments  along  similar  lines. 

What  are  the  conditions,  it  may  be  asked,  which  have  been 
recognized  by  Home  Service  and  whose  observance  is  largely 
responsible  for  its  successful  work  with  Jewish  families?  As 
I  analyze  the  situation,  the  success  of  the  whole  venture  has 
depended  simply  on  a  conscious  recognition  of  religious  and 
racial  differences  and  on  a  conscious  effort  so  to  organize  as 
10  meet  intelligently  and  sympathetically  the  various  needs 
arising  from  these  differences.  Strictly  speaking,  Home  Ser- 
vice cannot  be  regarded  as  a  non-sectarian  agency — it  should 
rather  be  termed  a  pan-sectarian  agency,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  coin  the  phrase.  Those  in  close  touch  with  the  local  or- 
ganization view  it  as  a  large  Protestant-Catholic-Jewish  agency 
which  ha<=  consistently  stood  ready  to  help  families  of  all  creeds 
and  races,  each  acording  to  its  particular  needs.  It  must  not 
be  understood  by  this  that  the  organization  can  be  regarded 
as  three  agencies  working  harmoniously  together,  centralized 
in  a  way,  yet  still  separate  units.  Home  Service  has  not  dis- 
regarded spiritual  and  racial  differences,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  been  fully  conscious  of  them,  and  so  has  encountered  the 
situation  successfully  by  developing  the  machinery  and  tech- 
nique best  calculated  to  meet  the  needs  of  applicants  of  diverse 
races  and  religious  beliefs.  Though  racial  and  religious  dif- 
ferences were  necessarily  no  factor  in  the  organization,  yet 


these  elements  were  carefully  weighed  and  considered  in  the 
character  of  the  services  afforded. 

One  method  of  bringing  about  the  desired  result  has  been 
the  intelligent  use  which  Home  Service  has  made  of  those 
women  of  all  classes  and  religions  who  have  offered  their  ser- 
vices. And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  quite  naturally  that  those 
Jewish  women  who  were  best  fitted  to  interpret  the  needs  of 
Jewish  applicants  have  been  consulted  as  sectarian  and  racial 
problems  have  arisen,  although  their  activities  have,  of  course, 
never  been  restricted  to  work  for  Jewish  families. 

Several  instances  may  be  cited,  typical  of  many  others  which 
might  be  presented,  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
problems  have  been  handled. 

Jewish  members  of  the  staff  were  consulted  when,  shortly 
before  the  approaching  Passover,  it  was  learned  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  supplement  the  regular  allowance  granted 
certain  Jewish  families  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  this  re- 
ligious festival.  Again  Jewish  staff  members,  as  well  as  others 
outside  the  organization,  were  called  on  to  assist  in  establishing 
a  special  vacation  home  for  Jewish  applicants  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  because  of  stipulated  dietetic  differences,  many 
pious  Jewish  women  and  children  in  need  of  a  change  and  rest 
would  not  consider  entering  the  existing  non-sectarian  homes. 

In  relation  to  individual  Jewish  families  under  care,  particu- 
lar sectarian  and  racial  problems  have,  of  course,  constantly 
presented  themselves.  The  history  of  the  G.  family  may  be 
given  as  an  example : 

The  family,  recent  emigrants  from  Russia,  consists  of  the  parents, 
the  son  in  service,  formerly  the  main  wage-earner,  and  a  minor 
brother.  Previously  a  sexton  for  a  synagogue,  Mr.  G.  had  earned 
a  regular  weekly  sum  upon  first  coming  to  this  country,  but,  when 
through  some  untoward  circumstance,  he  lost  his  position  a  few 
years  later,  he  was  unfortunately  not  willing  to  accept  such  work 
as  he  could  find  in  the  industrial  field  and  contented  himself  with 
spending  most  of  his  time  in  a  nearby  synagogue,  accepting  such 
irregular  sums  as  were  offered  him  by  pious  worshippers  in  pay- 
ment for  his  prayers. 

When  the  visitor  of  Home  Service,  to  whom  the  family  applied 
for  financial  assistance,  suggested  that  the  father  contribute  more 
regularly  to  the  family  support,  Mr.  G.  at  once  refused  to  consider 
this  plan,  sincerely  maintaining  that  such  work  as  could  be  procured 
for  him  would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  one  of  his  pious  habits  and 
Talmudic  learning — an  attitude  which  was  partially  shared  by  his 
wife.  Finding  herself  unable  to  meet  the  situation  alone,  the  visitor 
decided  to  consult  a  well-known  rabbi  in  the  community.  After 
hearing  the  detailed  facts  in  the  case,  the  rabbi  agreed  fully  with 
the  plan  originally  suggested,  fortifying  the  visitor  with  further 
arguments  in  its  support.  In  the  end  the  visitor  succeeded  in  making 
Mr.  G.  see  the  necessity  of  adapting  himself  to  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  the  new  country,  so  that  he  was  finally  willing  to 
accept  a  position  which  had  been  previously  secured  for  him  by  the 
Jewish  Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped. 

It  goes  without  saying,  however,  that  as  problems  of  a  like 
nature  have  multiplied,  non-Jewish  supervisors  and  visitors 
have  gradually  become  more  experienced  in  meeting  situations 
of  this  kind,  so  that  it  soon  became  unnecessary,  except  in 
unusual  cases,  to  consult  a  rabbi  or  someone  equally  conver- 
sant with  Jewish  ideas  and  traditions  when  special  Jewish 
questions  arose.  Given  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  broad 
sympathy  and  tact,  general  intelligence  and  education  and  the 
necessary  technical  training  and  ability — given  all  these  quali- 
fications,— the  visitor  soon  finds  herself  able  to  acquire  through 
study  and  observation  those  special  qualifications  needed  by  the 
social  worker  who  deals  with  particular  religious  and  racial 
groups.  There  are,  I  know,  many  who  will  question  this  state- 
ment, calling  attention  to  the  language  difficulty,  as  well  as  to 
the  many  racial  and  religious  differences;  nevertheless  I  believe 
that  the  experience  of  Home  Service  has  proved  that  these  are 
not  insurmountable  obstacles. 
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The  relation  existing  between  Jewish  applicants  and  non- 
Jewish  visitors  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  an  ideal  one.  Fre- 
quently applicants  themselves  have  expressed  their  surprise  at 
this  situation,  so  natural  was  it  for  them  to  doubt  the  ability 
of  the  non- Jewish  worker  to  minister  to  and  to  sympathize 
with  their  needs. 

"  You  look  like  a  Jewish  woman,"  said  one  applicant  to  her 
non-Jewish  visitor;  "you  have  such  a  kind  face." 

Many  letters  received  by  non-Jewish  visitors  from  Jewish 
applicants  testify  eloquently  to  the  confidential  relationship 
established  between  them.  In  one  of  these  the  soldier  son, 
writing  from  camp,  expresses  his  desire  to  meet  the  visitor 
when  he  returns  home  on  furlough  for,  he  writes,  "  My 
mother  was  never  so  pleased  with  a  strange  woman  (the  italics 
are  mine)  as  she  is  with  you,  and  so  I  am  anxious  to  know 
you."  In  another  letter,  sent  to  inform  the  visitor  that  through 
her  efforts  the  allotment  and  allowance,  several  months  belated, 
had  at  last  arrived,  the  applicant  writes: 

It  is  the  Red  Cross's  help  and  your  cheer  and  understanding  which 
have  strengthened  me  and  helped  me  stand  my  great  and  dreadful 
sufferings.  I  hope  and  pray  to  God  that  my  son  Heyman  thould 
return  from  France  and  he  should  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  for 
he  feels  just  as  well  as  I  do  your  kind  deeds  to  us. 

Many  other  letters  of  like  nature  might  be  quoted.  A 
study  of  the  case-histories  would  tell  the  same  story,  though 
lack  of  space  makes  it  impossible  to  cite  definite  case  entries  to 
illustrate  this  point. 

The  majority  of  the  non-Jewish  workers  evinced  a  most  sin- 
cere and  sympathetic  interest  in  Jewish  beliefs  and  traditions, 
regarding  with  the  greatest  respect  those  pious  men  and  women, 
who,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  have  remained  true  to  their  re- 
ligious teaching.  To  those  who  have  not  been  reared  in  a 
knowledge  of  these  traditions  and  customs  there  is  a  certain 
element  of  romance  associated  with  them,  eliciting  a  fresh  and 
sympathetic  response  from  those  unfamiliar  with  their  obser- 
vance. Even  the  broken  English  and  foreign  articulations  of 
many  of  the  Jewish  applicants  present  a  certain  charm,  often 
attracting  the  particular  attention  of  those  unused  to  these  ex- 
pressions. I  remember  one  entry:  "  Mrs.  D.  signed  in  Yid- 
dish," it  ran. 

Sometimes  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye,  a  non- Jewish  visitor, 
in  discussing  a  Jewish  family,  would  remark  that  "  Old  Mr. 
A.  was  '  meshugah'  "  or  that  "  Isaac  N.  was  a  '  Schlemihel'  " 
or,  she  would  smilingly  state  that  "  Mr.  S.  earned  his  living 
by  selling  'Schnapps '  in  the  neighborhood."  One  most  en- 
thusiastic visitor  gravely  asked  if  it  were  not  possible  for  her  to 
learn  Yiddish  at  the  Berlitz  School,  while  another  visitor 
actually  took  lessons  in  Hebrew  conversation,  having  succeeded 
in  discovering  a  teacher. 

The  Jewish  applicants,  on  the  other  hand,  often  exhibited 
a  keen  delight  in  learning  something  of  the  views  and  customs 
of  those  outside  their  own  faith,  welcoming  the  opportunity 
thus  offered  them  to  broaden  their  personal  contacts. 

And  just  as  Jewish  applicants  and  non-Jewish  visitors  have 
found — consciously  or  unconsciously — that  they  have  each 
much  to  teach  to  and  to  learn  from  each  other,  so  it  has  been 
among  the  staff  members — Jewish  and  non-Jewish — many  of 
whom  have  discovered  themselves  for  the  first  time  in  a  per- 
sonal intimate  relationship,  working  together  in  a  common 
cause.  Under  these  conditions  a  true  feeling  of  friendship  and 
of  understanding  has  grown  up  between  those  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish  women,  who  have  learned  to  know  and  to  admire  each 
other — a  feeling  which  cannot  but  bear  indirect  fruit  in  the 
future. 

So  that  among  the  various  contributions  which  Home  Ser- 
vice has  made  to  the  practice  of  social  work  must  be  counted 
the  lesson  which  it  has  to  give  to  the  Jewish  community — a 
lesson,  which  it  is  hoped  will  make  itself  felt  in  a  practical  way, 
suggesting  the  necessity  of  adopting  old  methods  to  meet  new 
conditions,  and  of  discarding  certain  theories  too  long  unques- 
tioned by  many  leading  executives  and  teachers  in  the  field  of 
Jewish  social  work.  Florina  Lasker. 


Georgia  under  the  Spot-Light 

FOUR  hundred  and  twenty-four  pages  of  carefully  written 
report  dealing  with  the  general  social  situation  in  the 
state  of  Georgia  and  a  thorough  survey  of  almost  seventy 
state  and  private  philanthropic  and  penal  institutions  is  a  very 
fair  outcome  of  the  first  three  months'  work  of  the  Georgia 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare — even  if  volume  were  the  only 
test.  This  report  represents  a  tremendous  amount  of  hard 
work;  and,  furthermore,  the  work  that  has  been  done,  judged 
by  the  standards  of  other  state  board  reports  and  such  other 
surveys  and  investigations  as  have  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  writer,  is  careful,  painstaking  and  altogether  thorough. 
In  addition  to  description  and  criticism,  constructive  and  prac- 
tical suggestions  and  recommendations  are  made  for  each  in- 
stitution. 

Despite  the  careful  nature  of  its  first  report,  the  board  did 
not  hesitate  to  play  with  dynamite  on  occasion,  if  it  felt  that 
such  was  necessary.  For  instance,  in  speaking  of  the  child- 
placing  situation  in  Georgia  the  report  says: 

MATERNITY  SANITARIUM.  Private,  refined,  home-like  homes 
provided  for  infants. 

BABIES.  Twenty-five  beautiful  babies  who  want  homes  and  a 
mother's  love. 

FOR  ADOPTION.  Fifteen  lovely  babies  from  1  week  to  2  months 
old. 

The  above  are  notices  recently  appearing  in  the  public  press.  The 
advertisements  spread  far  and  wide  the  news  of  a  traffic  in  tiny 
human  bodies.  The  woman  who  inserted  these  advertisements  is 
paid  to  get  rid  of  helpless  babies,  whom  their  mothers  consider  as 
a  badge  of  shame.  To  the  institution  conducted  by  this  woman  ex- 
pectant mothers  of  illegitimate  children  go  for  confinement,  attracted 
by  the  prospect  of  secretly  getting  rid  of  their  offspring. 

The  babies  were  found  to  be  given  out  as  young  as  three  days 
old,  and  seemingly  to  anyone  who  called  at  the  door  of  the  institu- 
tion. Several  of  these  babies  were  traced  out  and  one  was  found  to 
have  been  given  to  a  woman  who  applied  under  an  assumed  name. 
Soon  after,  this  woman  died  in  Indianapolis,  leaving  the  baby 
stranded.  Another  child  wars  given  to  a  woman  who  frankly  told 
us  that  she  had  been  asked  for  no  references  and  was  just  allowed 
to  pick  out  any  baby  she  chose.  She  said  that  the  doctor  called  in  to 
attend  this  child  discovered  gonorrheal  infection.  Still  another  child 
was  found  to  have  been  given  to  a  prostitute,  who  afterwards  left 
it  in  a  Georgia  town  on  the  door  step  of  a  hovel  whose  miserable 
appearance  was  indicative  of  the  feebleminded  inmates  within.  A 
fourth  child  whom  we  traced  had  been  born  a  "  blue  baby "  and, 
though  it  should  have  had  all  the  care  in  the  world,  was  given  into 
a  tubercular  home. 

Such  things  may  happen  any  day  in  Georgia,  yet,  under  the  ex- 
isting law,  nothing  can  be  done  but  give  such  facts  publicity.  How- 
ever, if  the  power  of  licensing  such  institutions  were  given  to  the 
board,  conditions  of  this  kind  could  be  prevented  (as  they  are  in 
many  other  states)  by  withholding  such  licenses  until  proper  stand- 
ards of  care  are  guaranteed. 

Each  report  goes  into  detail  as  to  physical  equipment,  per- 
sonnel of  staff,  food,  education  and  social  aspects  of  various 
institutions  studied.  Some  of  the  comments  on  the  prisons  and 
county  almshouses  are  spectacular  enough  even  to  rival  the  re- 
port of  Winthrop  D.  Lane  on  Kansas  jails  [see  the  Survey 
for  September  6,  191 9].  For  instance,  to  quote  from  a  report 
on  an  almshouse  located  in  one  of  the  Georgia  counties,  which 
is,  interestingly  enough,  constantly  advertising  its  prosperity 
and  progress: 

The  buildings  occupied  by  the  Negro  inmates  were  uniformly 
dirty,  smelly  and  ill-kept.  Their  bed  clothing  was  in  a  like  con- 
dition; and  all  of  the  rooms  were  dark  and  poorly  ventilated. 

No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  separate  the  sexes,  either 
among  the  colored  or  white  inmates.  In  one  room  occupied  by  colored 
was  found  an  alleged  insane  colored  man,  badly  deformed  physically 
and  who  could  not  talk,  a  colored  woman  in  bed,  who  appeared  to 
be  a  bit  past  middle  age  and  a  colored  girl,  who  was  said  to  be  IS 
years  of  age  and  feebleminded.  A  more  squalid  room  both  as  to 
furniture  and  occupants  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

In  another  room  was  found  a  middle-aged  Negro  man  partially 
deaf  and  said  to  have  tuberculosis,  and  an  aged  Negro  man.  Thii 
room  was  dirty,  ill-kept  and  practically  devoid  of  fresh  air. 

The  population  at  the  time  of  this  inspection  was  17,  classified  as 
follows:  One  white  male;  seven  white  females;  five  colored  males, 
and  four  colored  females. 

Many  of  the  inmates  claimed  to  have  had  the  flu  quite  recently. 
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No   attempt  seemed   to  have   been  made  to   segregate   the  sick   and 
certainly  no  hospital  ward  is  provided  at  the  farm. 

Georgia  is  endowed  by  legislative  fiat  with  more  counties  per 
square  mile  of  area  than  any  state  in  the  union — some  160— 
and  this  report  is  of  interest  in  its  analysis  of  costs  and  results 
of  county  control  of  penal  and  pauper  institutions  and  adminis- 
tration of  outdoor  relief.  Three  statistical  tables  giving  com- 
parative costs  of  outdoor  relief  and  almhouse  care  should  be 
of  interest  to  students  of  county  misgovernment. 

Judging  by  the  caliber  of  this  first  report — and  the  personnel 
of  the  board's  staff — all  trained  social  workers — there  is  much 
to  be  hoped  for  from  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  Georgia. 
The  report  shows  that  there  is  much  for  the  board  to  do. 

Robert  C.  Dexter. 

Learning  Louisville 

FOR  some  years  before  the  war,  travelers'  aid  work' was 
maintained  in  a  small  way  by  the  local  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in 
Louisville.  With  the  founding  of  Camp  Knox  and  Camp  Tay- 
lor the  need  for  greater  service  at  the  stations  was  realized,  by 
the  War  Camp  Community  Service,  which  took  hold  of  the 
work  and  financed  it  on  a  much  larger  scale.  When  W.  C. 
C.  S.  left  the  field,  February  1,  the  work  was  taken  back  by 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  is  now  being  maintained  by  them. 

Several  months  ago  a  representative  of  the  National  Trav- 
elers' Aid  Society  came  to  Louisville  and  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  trained  workers  with  the  result  that  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  requested  the  Community  Council  to  hold  such  train- 
ing classes.  These  classes  were  started  in  May  and  have  been 
held  on  Wednesday  mornings.  It  was  felt  that  only  through 
the  closest  cooperation  with  the  various  social  agencies  of  the 
city  could  the  work  at  the  stations  be  made  efficient,  and  each 
Wednesday  the  work  of  the  other  agencies  has  been  presented 
by  the  various  executives.  Throughout,  emphasis  has  been 
put  on  case  work  methods  and  the  use  of  the  Social  Service 
Exchange.  Work  with  the  non-institutional  group  over, 
weekly  meetings  have  been  held  at  the  various  institutions  with 
which  travelers  'aids  have  occasion  to  cooperate. 

The  experiment  not  only  illustrates  how  a  Community 
Council  helps  focus  activity  in  a  town,  but  also  affords  a 
novel  means  for  introducing  the  social  work  of  Louisville  to 
a  new  group  in  a  telling  way. 

Reorganization  of  National  Work 

WITH  a  newly  elected  executive  secretary,  David  H.  Hol- 
brook,  the  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family 
Social  Work  announces  its  intention  to  continue  and  extend 
the  plan  tried  out  last  year  of  dividing  its  field  work  into  vari- 
ous divisions  with  workers  in  each.  The  field  work  with  mem- 
ber societies  and  others  will  be  directed  as  heretofore  by  Francis 
H.  McLean,  field  director  of  the  association,  whose  work  in 
promoting  the  organization  of  social  forces  has  left  its  mark 
in  many  communities  in  the  United  States.  Cooperating 
with  Mr.  McLean  is  a  staff  of  associate  directors — Hilda  K. 
Mills  in  charge  of  work  in  the  South,  Margaret  E.  Rich  in 
New  England  and  the  central  Atlantic  States,  Ruth  Hill  in 
the  Middle  West  and  Gertrude  Vaile  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  general  plan  is  to  push  forward  the  organizing  of  fam- 
ily social  work  at  the  request  of  communities  where  it  has  not 
been  effectively  developed  in  the  past  and  where  the  field  has 
not  already  been  covered  by  any  other  organization.  In  their 
work  of  helping  communities  to  organize  or  reorganize,  the 
field  workers  sometimes  make  a  succession  of  short  visits, 
sometimes  a  long  visit  which  amounts  to  a  survey  of  the  sit- 
uation in  the  community  from  the  point  of  view  of  family 
social  work.  The  practice  of  making  consultation  visits  to 
organization  members  of  the  association  which  may  have  prob- 
lems that  they  wish  to  discuss  on  the  spot,  will  be  continued 
and  extended  as  far  as  the  limitations  of  the  staff  permit. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  the  calendar  year,  160  field  visits 
of  varying  length  have  been  made. 


David  H.  Holbrook,  the  new  executive  secretary,  has  been 
until  recently  assistant  manager  of  the  Northern  Division  of 
the  Red  Cross.  He  comes  to  his  new  position  with  experience 
both  in  the  organizing  side  of  social  work,  and  in  case  work 
the  latter  secured  when,  under  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Minneapolis,  he  created  an  attendance 
bureau  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 
During  the  war,  he  entered  the  Home  Service  of  the  Rec1 
Cross,  and  held  several  posts  in  connection  with  the  Northern 
Division.  Here  his  interest  in  case  work  as  applied  to  educa- 
tional problems  was  again  evinced  and  he  made  a  notablt 
contribution  to  the  development  of  after-care  and  vocational 
reeducation  for  handicapped  soldiers. 

The  magazine,  The  Family,  launched  by  the  association 
during  the  past  year,  will  be  continued,  its  publication  falling 
within  the  field  of  the  executive  department.     Several  of  the 
committees  of  the  association  have  been  continued  for  anothei 
year,  among  them  the  Committee  on  Salary  Standards,  tb 
Committee  on  Recruiting  and  Training  New  Workers,  and 
Committee  on  Marriage  Laws  and  Their  Administration  in  th 
several  states. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  William  H.  Lothrop  of  Boston  draw 
from  the  association   a  leader  whose  devotion,  courage  ant 
vision  will  serve  as  a  permanent  inspiration  to  all  those  whe 
were  associated  with  her  and  will  leave  an  enduring  impression 
upon  the  movement  for  family  social  work  in  this  country. 


Article  X 


ARTICLE  X — not  the  Great  Stumbling-Block  this  time 
— of  the  by-laws  of  the  British  and  Canadian  Society  in 
the  United  States,  incorporated  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  is 
worthy  of  special  note.     It  reads  as  follows: 

In  the  conduct  of  its  business  the  Society  shall  carry  out  in  detail 
the  present  recommendations  of  the  National  Information  Bureau 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  which,  among  other  things,  include  the 
following: 

"  No  solicitors  on  commission  or  other  commission  methods  of 
raising  money. 

"  Non-use  of  the  '  remit  or  return '  method  of  raising  money  by  the 
sale   of   merchandise   or   tickets. 

"  No  entertainments  for  money-raising  purposes,  the  expenses  of 
which  exceed  30  per  cent,  of  the  gross  proceeds. 

"  Ethical  methods  of  publicity,  promotion  and  solicitation  of  funds.1 

"Agreement  to  consult  and  cooperate  with  the  proper  social 
agencies  in  local  communities  with  reference  to  local  programs  and 
budgets. 

"  Complete  annual  audited  accounts  prepared  by  a  certified  public 
accountant  or  trust  company  showing  receipts  and  disbursements 
classified,  and  itemized  in  detail. 

"  Itemized  and  classified   annual   budget  estimate. 

"(a)  No  street  soliciting;  (b)  No  sale  of  tags,  buttons,  etc.; 
(c)    No   raising  of  funds  by  placing  collection  boxes   in   stores,   etc. 

"  The   adoption   of  the  duplicate  receipt  and  voucher  system." 

In  thus  writing  into  its  by-laws  even  more  than  the  mini- 
mum requirements  for  endorsement  by  the  National  Infornu 
tion  Bureau,  this  society  has  given  emphatic  approval  to  i 
movement  for  better  administration  which  has  already  mid 
very  considerable  progress. 


A  Bibliography  of  Surveys 


<( 


\X7 ILL  you  please  furnish  me  with  any  data  or  infor- 
*  *  mation  regarding  publications  that  would  be  of  serv- 
ice to  myself  and  coworkers  in  surveys  of  cities  with  a  popu- 
lation of  5,000  and  over  in  this  state?" 

In  response  to  numerous  inquiries  similar  to  the  above 
Shelby  M.  Harrison,  director  of  the  Department  of  Surveys 
and  Exhibits  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  has  prepared 
a  brief  list  of  references  of  printed  matter  bearing  on  purpose 
and  methods  of  social  surveys  in  general.  The  list  lays  no 
claim  to  being  inclusive  nor  does  it  cover  particular  fiel'' 
such  as  health,  schools  or  delinquency. 

Some  of  the  publications  may  be  secured  free;  others, 
haps  the  largest  proportion,  are  obtainable  by  purchase, 
prices  ranging  from  ten  cents  to  three  dollars.  Only  ' 
published  by  the  Foundation  are  obtainable  from  iti 
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Institutional  Management  of  the  Drug  Addict 


SINCE  the  day  of  Thomas  DeQulncey,  who  wrote  Con- 
fessions of  an  English  Opium  Eater,  romance  has  held 
more  or  less  sway  in  our  consideration  of  the  drug  ad- 
lict.     Since  he  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  picturesque  char- 
terer, a  problem  for  the    psychologist    or    the    sociologist,  to 
iring  the  addict  down  to  an  ordinary  mundane  basis  comes 
is  a  shock  to  many;  and,  indeed,  the  materialistic  police  de- 
partment management  of  this  class  of  persons  has  only  served 
o  confirm  the  view,  in  the  mind  of  the  humanitarian,  that 
me  special  tactics  must  be  evolved  to  meet  the  situation, 
his  article  deals  with  institutional  tactics  as  they  involve 
e  problem  of  the  drug  addict. 

Massachusetts  has  made  the  most  ambitious  experiment  in 
ublic  institutional  management  of    alcohol    and    drug    ine- 
riates;  the  results  were  far  from  reassuring  and  the  plant 
erected  has  been  given  over  to  other  purposes.     Georgia  and 
Iowa  have  tried  their  hand  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  with  no 
letter  results.    The  Pennsylvania  legislature  enacted  into  law 
bill  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  state  institution  for  this 
>urpose,  but  the  relative  failure  of  all  previous    efforts    has 
given  pause  to  the  officials  in  that  state,  who  are  tentatively 
proceeding  and  endeavoring    to    find    "  the    more  excellent 
way."     Several  experiments  with  municipal  clinics  and  dis- 
pensaries have  resulted  in  so  little  of  value  that  most  of  them 
have  been  closed,  and  the  United  States    Internal    Revenue 
3ureau  has  expressed  itself  most  dubiously  as  regards  such 
projects. 

Thirty  states  make  no  public  provision  for  the  systematic 
care  of  the  drug  addict,  thirteen  states  make  special  effort 
to  provide  for  addicts  in  certain  departments  of  their  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane,  and  a  few  other  states  give  more  or  less 
attention  to  these  cases  in  municipal  and  police  hospitals. 

New  York  city  has  made  the  most  successful  institutional 
.fforts  with  drug  addicts,  but  the  work  in  dispensary  and 
hospital  was  a  temporary  effort,  successful  only  in  part,  and 
it  has  not  been  thought  wise  to  continue  it  as  a  permanent 
project  in  city  administration. 

The  last  directory  lists  181  private  hospitals,  sanatoria  and 
other  institutions  giving  especial  care  to  the  drug  addict.     It 
is. to  be  noted  that  these  institutions  are,  in    proportion    to 
population,  relatively  more  numerous  in  the  states  possessing 
mast  incompetent  and  poorly  educated  physicians  but  a  high 
erneral  average  of  wealth.     Many  of  these  private  institu- 
ioins  are  well  conducted  and,  perhaps,  show  better  clinical 
ecbrds  than  did  the  public  institutions  handling    drug    ad- 
icts;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  private  institutions  are 
ommercial  ventures,  are  poorly  equipped,  and  are  poorly  di- 
eted by  persons  who  have  developed  no  great  skill  in  meet- 
lg  the  many  problems  involved  in  managing  and  restoring 
he  addict. 

The  relative  failure  of  the  public  institutions  is,  in  my  view, 
due  to  the  following  factors: 

First,  there  is  the  human  side.     It  requires  a  high-priced 
expert  to  treat  the  addict  successfully,  and  few  of  the  special 
public  institutions  have  paid  sufficiently  large  salaries  to  se- 
cure and  hold  the  proper  administrative    and    medical    per- 
sonnel, and  the  individual  ego  of  the  addict    must    be    duly 
~tudied  if  success  in  their  management  is  secured  with  large 
•oups  of  these  unfortunates, 
.econd,  there  has  been  insufficient  classification  of  patients, 
psychotic  and  non-psychotic  cases  should  never  be  housed 
tjther,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  the  treatment  of  the  psychotic 
t  is  successful  only  in  the    psychopathic    ward.     Further- 
,  addicts  with  criminal  instincts  or  police  records  should 


be  segregated.  Addicts  grouped  together  in  large  numbers 
hold  "  experience  meetings,"  which  are  bad  enough  in  demor- 
alizing influence  without  injecting  the  elements  of  psychosis 
and  criminality.  Therefore,  if  one  institution  endeavors  to 
treat  all  classes  of  addicts  by  rule  of  thumb,  bringing  these 
people  into  daily  contact,  failure  is  inevitable.  A  neglected 
but  necessary  factor  is  the  definite  and  persistent  follow-up  of 
the  persons  discharged  as  cured  or  improved. 

Third,  the  addict  must  be  under  definite  but  humane  con- 
trol from  the  very  start,  and  this  is  possible  in  a  public  institu- 
tion by  definite  legal  commitment  for  a  proper  term,  and  by 
this  means  only.  Everywhere  voluntary  commitment  has  been 
a  failure  as  regards  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases.  The 
method  whereby  patients  are  bargained  with  is  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple, and  it  is  only  too  easy  to  make  of  a  public  institution  of 
this  character  a  mere  repair  shop  run  on  sentimental  lines. 

Fourth  and  last,  the  financial  burden  involved  in  maintain- 
ing public  institutions  for  the  management  of  drug  addicts  has 
been  heavy,  the  per  capita  being  greater  than  in  other  classes 
of  hospitals  and  institutions  which  render  greater  service  to  the 
state.  This  has  resulted  in  the  cutting  off  of  public  appro- 
priations of  funds  for  maintenance. 

Now  what  is  "  the  more  excellent  way  "  and  what  institu- 
tional tactics  are  necessary  in  order  to  achieve  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  success  ?  Permit  the  expression  of  personal  opinion, 
as  based  on  a  nation-wide  survey  of  the  problem. 

Every  state  should  enact  a  habit  act,  under  which  persons 
habitually  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  or  habit-induc- 
ing drugs  may  be  committed,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one 
year,  by  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  proper  county,  to 
a  proper  hospital  or  asylum,  for  restraint,  care  and  treatment, 
and  providing  for  necessary  petitions  and  warrants,  hearings, 
affidavits,  reviews  under  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  and  provi- 
sion for  the  payment  of  proper  charges  for  board,  care  and 
treatment  by  the  inebriate  himself,  his  estate  or  relatives,  or 
in  the  event  of  poverty,  by  warrant  on  the  commissioners  of 
the  county  in  which  the  inebriate  resides. 

Such  an  act  would  utilize  existing  institutions.  Under  its 
operation  drug  addicts  of  criminal  instincts  or  police  record 
would  be  committed  to  houses  of  correction,  the  psychopathic 
cases  to  proper  wards  in  asylums,  the  addict  with  definite  dis- 
ease responsible  for  the  continued  addiction  to  general  hos- 
pitals, the  prostitutes  and  other  immoral  persons  to  correc- 
tional institutions,  and  the  pure  addicts  who  are  able  to  pay 
to  approved  private  institutions,  thus  leaving  the  pure 
cases  of  addiction  among  the  law-abiding  but  poor  persons 
to  the  care  of  a  special  institution  conducted  by  the  state, 
preferably  by  its  health  department,  with  industrial  features, 
a  farm,  and  buildings  of  the  cottage  type.  Such  a  special 
institution  need  not  be  at  all  large,  or  elaborately  equipped, 
and  ought  to  return  to  usefulness  a  large  proportion  of  the 
persons  admitted. 

The  essential  weakness  of  this  plan  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
addicts  discharged  as  cured  have  too  many  temptations  to  re- 
lapse, for  it  is  easy  for  most  of  them  to  find  a  crooked  doctor 
or  a  drug  peddler  to  start  them  on  the  downward  road  again. 
Adequate  enforcement  of  the  present  far  from  perfect  narcotic 
laws,  however,  would  limit  such  illicit  traffic  in  habit-inducing 
drugs. 

The  ideas  of  Mr.  Average  Citizen — the  Man  on  the  Street 
— are  often  more  practicable  and  constructive  than  are  those 
of  the  professional  classes,  for  he  gets  down  to  fundamentals 
and  bed  rock.  Realizing  the  tremendous  costs  of  maintaining 
hospitals,  asylums,  jails,  etc.,  to  take  care  of  the  output  of  the 
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drunkard-making  industry,  the  heavy  economic  waste  in- 
volved, and  the  great  social  loss,  he  has  decreed  through  the 
prohibition  amendment  that  the  drunkard-making  industry  be 
summarily  suppressed  and  alcoholic  liquors  be  used  only  for 
medicinal  and  other  proper  purposes.  As  one  result,  all  of 
the  public  institutions  for  the  care  of  alcohol  inebriates  are 
either  closed  or  preparing  to  close,  and,  despite  doleful  prog- 
nostications, no  social  disasters  have  occurred  nor  have  drunk- 
ards denied  their  usual  indulgence  died  on  that  account. 

Now  this  man  argues — I  believe  very  rationally — that  if 
the  use  of  alcohol,  a  substance  readily  generated  almost  any- 
where, can  be  limited  by  law  to  medicinal  and  other  proper 
usage,  opium  and  coca  leaves,  which  are  not  produced  in 
America,  can  be  by  law  so  controlled  as  to  usage  that  only 
a  sufficient  amount  to  supply  the  legitimate  medicinal  de- 
mand may  be  imported.  Figures  and  estimates  show  that  this 
proper  supply  of  these  narcotic  agents  constitutes  but  a  small 
proportion  of  that  actually  brought  into  our  country,  the  rest 
being  used  unnecessarily  or  harmfully.  Such  legislation  should 
be  enacted  by  Congress,  and  due  provision  made  for  an  en- 
ergetic campaign  to  suppress  smuggling  by  the  sentencing  to 
long  terms  of  imprisonment  of  all  persons  convicted  of  this 
offense. 

If  Congress  can  be  induced  to  legislate  in  the  way  suggested, 
the  need  for  institutional  care  of  drug  addicts  will  exist  only 
for  the  length  of  time*1  required  to  cure  the  present  victims  of 
the  drug  habit;  this,  of  course,  predicated  on  a  definite  en- 
forcement of  law  and  the  entire  suppression  of  smuggling  and 
drug  peddling.  Such  perfect  administration  of  law,  how- 
ever, may  not  be  expected  at  once,  and  doubtless  there  would 
still  remain  a  gradually  diminishing  residue  of  new  addicts 
that  would  need  institutional  care. 

Thomas  S.  Blair,  M.  D. 

Child  Hygiene  in  Missouri 

IN  November  19 19  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
upon  invitation  of  the  governor  and  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  undertook  investigations  of  child  hygiene  problems  in 
the  state  of  Missouri  with  the  intention  of  establishing  stan- 
dards and  organizing  the  Division  of  Child  Hygiene  for  the 
state.  Other  health  agencies  have  lent  their  hearty  coopera- 
tion— the  Missouri  Tuberculosis  Association,  the  Southwestern 
Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Home  Economics 
Division  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  and  the  medical  and  dental  professions.  On 
account  of  the  limited  funds  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
many  trained  workers  on  short  notice,  the  investigators  have 
been  confined  to  those  localities  which  offered  the  best  prospect 
of  establishing  the  work  on  a  permanent  and  self-sustaining 
basis.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  towns  selected  were  the 
county  seats.  The  projects  undertaken  on  a  state-wide  basis 
have  been : 

1.  Field  investigations,  consisting  of  a  house-to-house  canvass  to 
determine  the  percentage  of  birth  registration,  obtain  data  relative 
to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  home,  milk  supply  and  relative  in- 
come. Information  also  has  been  elicited  in  an  attempt  to  establish 
the  relationship  between  prenatal  influences  and  maternal  and  infant 
mortality. 

2.  School  hygiene,  consisting  of  monthly  height  and  weight  taking, 
physical  examinations  followed  by  an  attempt  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  parents  for  the  correction  of  physical  defects,  and  nutri- 
tion clinics  for  underweight  children. 

3.  Establishment  of  health  centers  for  prenatal  and  pre-school 
clinics. 

4.  Placing  the  work  on  a  permanent  basis  by  obtaining  one  or 
more  community  public  health  nurses  and  school  nurses  and  by  form- 
ing a  Community  Health  Council. 

5.  Public  health  education  by  lectures,  exhibits,  distribution  of 
literature  and  newspaper  feature  articles. 

To  date,  twenty-five  towns  have  had  a  school  survey  con- 
sisting of  height  and  weight  taking,  physical  examinations  with 
their  attendant  follow-up  work  to  obtain  the  correction  of 
physical  defects  and  nutrition  clinics.     Approximately  35,00c 


children  have  been  examined.  In  eleven  towns  health  centers 
have  been  established  and  equipped  and  funds  appropriated 
locally  for  a  permanent  community  nurse.  Four  counties  were 
selected  as  intensive  investigation  centers,  the  staff  acting  pri 
marily  as  a  full-time  county  health  organization.  Each  unit 
consisted  of  a  woman  physician  trained  in  public  health  work 
and  especially  in  child  hygiene,  two  or  more  public  health 
nurses,  nutrition  specialists,  trained  school  workers  and  field 
investigators.  In  these  countries  the  full  program  has  been 
inaugurated. 

The  nutrition  clinics  have  been  an  especially  interesting  and 
helpful  feature.  Instead  of  class  work,  personal  clinics  with 
mother  and  child  have  been  instituted  in  connection  with  the 
schools.  Not  only  are  the  habits  of  eating,  sleeping  and  exer- 
cise discussed  but  also  the  attention  is  called  to  the  physical 
defects. 

The  physical  examinations  have  demonstrated  to  the  com- 
munities the  need  of  further  work.  Even  the  leaders  have 
been  surprised  at  the  conditions  found.  In  one  community, 
above  the  average  socially,  forty-eight  cases  of  trachoma  were 
found  in  a  school  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  children.  Un- 
treated, this  disease  causes  blindness  in  a  high  percentage  of 
those  affected  and  usually  impairment  in  a  larger  number  of 
cases. 

Not  enough  time  has  elapsed  to  tabulate  the  information 
obtained  on  a  state-wide  basis,  but  in  one  average  town  the 
following  information  was  obtained  by  the  examination  of 
2,500  children  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  grades:  Defective 
teeth,  64  per  cent ;  enlarged  tonsils,  40  per  cent ;  unclean  teeth, 
29  per  cent;  defective  vision,  23  per  cent;  defective  hearing,  14 
per  cent. 

Reexamination  of  underweight  children  showed  the  follow- 
ing associated  phenomena  and  their  respective  percentage:  fa- 
tigue posture,  66  per  cent;  pale  color,  60  per  cent;  defective 
teeth,  51  per  cent;  mouth  breathing,  30  per  cent.  Data  ob- 
tained at  nutrition  clinics:  Diets  not  approved,  94  per  cent; 
diet  lacking  in  fruit  and  vegetables,  64  per  cent;  inadequate 


IF  THE  BOUGHS   BREAK- 


Down  will  come  cradle,  baby  and  all,  warns  the  Monthly  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health,  in  its  interpretation 
of  what  are  the  boughs  of  the  old  nursery  song. 
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milk,  54  per  cent;  excessive  sugar,  36  per  cent;  excessive  meat, 
42  per  cent ;  coffee  drinking,  30  per  cent ;  irregular  and  inade- 
quate sleep,  75  per  cent. 

An  interesting  and  important  fact  brought  out  by  these 
studies  is  that  poor  nutrition  does  not  seem  to  depend  upon 
economic  conditions,  since  the  largest  percentage  of  under- 
weight children  were  found  in  schools  in  several  towns  in  the 
well-to-do  districts.  This  was  accounted  for  largely  by  late 
hours,  unbalanced  meals  and  candy  eating  between  meals. 

The  work  has  been  pioneer  work.  It  has  inspired  the  con- 
fidence of  the  communities  and  more  requests  for  demonstra- 
tions have  been  received  than  the  division  has  been  able  to 
grant.  It  has  brought  thousands  of  children  under  medical 
care  who,  otherwise,  would  not  have  had  attention  until  the 
conditions  had  become  serious.         C.  P.  Knight,  M.  D. 

Physicians  and  Health  Insurance 

THE  relation  of  the  medical  profession  to  health  insurance 
in  the  proposed  American  plan  has  aroused  more  discus- 
sion than  almost  any  other  single  phase  of  health  insurance. 
In  this  connection  unsatisfactory  features  in  the  British  or- 
ganization of  medical  benefit  have  been  cited,  and  the  warning 
given  that  the  same  alleged  dissatisfaction  will  develop  here  if 
health  insurance  should  be  adopted. 

Unfortunately,  little  if  any  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 

fact  that  the  provision  of  medical  care  under  the  British  act, 

which  is  made  to  figure  so  prominently  in  current  discussions, 

is  unlike  the  proposed  American  arrangements.     Under    the 

British  act  the  medical  care  is  limited  to  care  by  a  general 

practitioner.     No  provision  is  made  under  the  British  act  for 

consultants,  specialists,  nursing  or  hospital  care,  or  laboratory 

facilities.     Although  even  this  limited  provision  has  brought 

medical  care  to  thousands  who  previously  were  unable  to  afford 

it,  nevertheless  the  limited  scope  is  recognized  by  thoughtful 

\   observers  as  a  serious  weakness.     The  British  Medical  Asso- 

ciation  has  urged  the  extension  of  medical  care  to  fill   the 

P  obvious  gap.     Even  the  general  practitioner  service  provided 

a1  under  the  British  act  is  criticized  on  the  ground  that  the  at- 

j  tending  physician  is  required  both  to  treat  his  patients  and  to 

determine  for  the  approved  society  whether  or  not  they  are 

'    eligible  for  cash  benefits.    This  arrangement  subjects  the  physi- 

'     cian  to  the  temptation  to  please  his  patients  by  being  "  easy  " 

1     in  giving  certificates  for  sick  benefits  in  order  to  build  up  a 

large  practice.     The  British  Medical  Association  and  leaders 

.     of  medical  thought  have  pointed  out  that  the  physician  who 

certifies  for  cash  benefit  should  be  independent  of  the  insured 

person.     They  urge  the  appointment  of  medical  referees  to 

certify  for  cash  benefit  but  who  would  not  be  called  upon  to 

treat  insured  persons. 

The  American  bill,  drafted  with  the  cooperation  of  physi- 
cians, and  after  the  defects  of  the  British  situation  had  become 
apparent,  has  overcome  these  objections.  This  bill  provides 
not  only  the  services  of  general  practitioners  but  also  of  con- 
sultants and  specialists,  when  necessary,  and  for  nursing  and 
hospital  care.  Remuneration  of  the  physicians,  instead  of  being 
a  fixed  sum  per  patient  as  in  Great  Britain,  is  to  be  arranged 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  medical  profession.  Both  the  plans 
and  fees  for  medical  service  are  to  be  those  initiated  by  the 
county  medical  society  in  each  county,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  physician  chief  of  the  health  insurance  bureau.  The 
physicians  will  be  paid,  not  by  the  round-about  British  method, 
but  directly  by  the  fund,  whose  contributing  members  they  have 
treated.  The  institution  of  medical  referees  recommended  both 
by  the  British  and  the  American  medical  associations  is  incor- 
porated in  the  New  York  bill.  In  accordance  with  the  reco.n- 
mendations  made  in  191 7  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  attending  physician  is  not 
required  to  decide  when  his  insured  patients  are  eligible  for 
cash  benefit  lest  he  be  tempted,  as  in  England,  to  build  up  his 
practice  by  pleasing  patients  by  being  lax  in  certifying  for 
cash  benefits.  This  function  is  entrusted  to  physicians,  engaged 


by  the  funds  for  this  purpose,  who  do  not  practice  among  in- 
sured workers. 

The  advantages  of  the  American  plan  as  compared  with  the 
British  are  freely  conceded  by  Englishmen  familiar  with  the 
provisions  of  both.  For  example,  Dr.  Alfred  Cox,  medical 
secretary  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  writes: 

One  of  the  first  defects  of  our  act  discovered  by  the  pro- 
fession and  by  the  approved  societies  was  the  lack  of  an  impar- 
tial medical  man  who  would  be  in  a  position  to  decide  the 
frequent  and  very  delicate  cases  where  the  attending  doctor  thinks 
a  patient  fit  for  work  while  the  patient  does  not  think  so — or  where 
the  approved  society  has  its  doubts  as  to  whether  the  man  is  not 
longer  on  the  sick  list  than  he  ought  to  be.  We  have  clamored  for 
the  appointment  of  independent  men  appointed  and  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  we  believe  we  shall  soon  get  them.  They  would  have 
been  appointed  in  1914  had  it  not  been  for  the  war.  Such  officials 
are,  I  am  convinced,  an  essential  factor  in  a  good  system. 

I  think  your  proposal  that  the  medical  men  through  their  societies 
should  initiate  the  schedule  of  fees  is  an  excellent  one,  and  if  carried 
out  should  save  your  public  and  the  American  medical  profession 
from  much  of  the  bad  feeling  raised  here  in  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  the  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  the  doctors.  Obviously 
no  government  could  allow  the  fees  to  be  settled  by  one  party  to 
the  contract  alone.  But  I  am  sure  your  proposal,  combined  with 
the  right  of  appeal  to  an  arbitration  board,  is  a  much  better  one 
than  our  system.  OxGA   S.   HaLSEY. 

The  T.  B.  Migrant  in  Texas 

THE  Texas  Public  Health  Association  has,  during  the  past 
year,  taken  up  the  health  problems  of  the  penniless  wan- 
derers who  come  to  the  South  and  West  in  search  of  the  cli- 
mate which  will  in  some  miraculous  way  cure  them  of  their 
disease.  In  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  this  problem  and 
gain  some  ideas  for  its  solution,  the  association  sent  out  field 
workers  to  various  parts  of  the  state.  With  the  data  gath- 
ered it  will  be  much  easier  to  determine  the  responsibility  of 
the  Southwest  to  care  for  these  health-seekers;  the  mortality- 
rate  among  them  and  the  value  of  change  of  climate;  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  home  state  of  the  indigents  in  caring  for 
them ;  and  the  advisability  of  legislation  preventing  the  migra- 
tion of  indigent  migratory  tuberculosis  persons  to  other  states. 

The  result  of  these  surveys,  carried  on  in  widely  separate 
parts  of  the  state,  seems  to  show  that  the  indigent  migratory 
consumptive  makes  the  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  in  Texas 
much  higher ;  that  there  are  thousands  of  these  penniless  health- 
seekers  in  the  Southwest  with  no  provision  for  their  care ;  that 
nearly  always  their  health  fails  and  at  last  many  of  them  be- 
come public  charges;  that  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  hospitals 
in  the  Southwest  for  the  free  care  of  non-residents;  that  cli- 
mate has  very  little  to  do  with  the  cure  for  tuberculosis,  and 
it  is  more  advisable  for  those  without  sufficient  funds  to  stay 
at  home  and  rest ;  and  that  there  is  very  little  so-called  "  light 
work  "  in  the  Southwest. 

As  a  result  of  these  surveys,  the  Texas  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation has  sent  to  all  the  states  in  the  union  a  poster  of  warn- 
ing to  health-seekers,  advising  that  there  are  no  free  hospitals 
in  Texas  for  non-residents  and  very  little  "  light  work."  The 
poster  also  warns  that  change  of  climate  is  not  always  essential 
in  the  cure  of  tuberculosis ;  but  good  food,  rest,  fresh  air,  sun- 
shine and  cheerfulness  at  home  will  be  of  great  benefit. 

Recognizing  that  any  epidemic  in  the  state  may  spread  from 
Negroes  or  Mexicans  to  other  citizens,  and  that  tuberculosis 
causes  a  very  high  death-rate  among  these  people,  the  associa- 
tion has  sent  a  Mexican  secretary  and  a  lecturer  to  Negroes 
among  their  own  races  for  educational  work.  Both  workers 
have  formed  health  societies,  and  the  latter  directed  a  Negro 
Health  Week  reaching  several  hundred    thousand    Negroes. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Modern  Health  Crusade  in  1919. 
over  420,000  school  children  of  Texas  have  been  reached  in 
this  movement,  making  the  largest  enrollment  of  any  state. 

The  association's  public  health  nurse  has  been  especially 
successful  in  her  work  of  demonstrating  school  and  community 
nursing,  and  in  each  of  the  places  where  she  has  examined 
children  during  the  past  few  months  a  public  health  nurse  has 
been  employed  permanently.  Wilbur  A.  Fischer. 
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EDUCATION  AND  CHILD  WELFARE 


For  Children  of  Illegitimate  Birth 


ACTION  by  the  National  Conference  of  Commission- 
ers on  Uniform  State  Laws,  taken  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  that  organization  in  St.  Louis  on  August  19, 
assures  the  drafting  of  a  uniform  act  or  acts  for  the  protec- 
tion of  children  of  illegitimate  birth.  The  conference  acted 
favorably  upon  a  report  of  a  subcommittee,  headed  by  John 
B.  Sanborn  of  Madison,  Wis.,  which  recommended  that  the 
conference  include  this  subject  in  its  program  of  work.  The 
membership  of  the  committee  which  will  draft  the  proposed 
legislation  is:  Ernst  Freund,  professor  of  jurisprudence  and 
public  law,  University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  chairman;  J. 

B.  Weaver,  Des  Moines;  Thomas  A.  Jenckes,   Providence; 
John  G.  Sargent,  Ludlow,  Vt. ;  John  B.  Sanborn,  Madison ; 

C.  W.  Ashford,  Hawaii;  F.  M.  Clevenger,  Wilmington,  O. 
As  reported  in  the  Survey  of  March  13,  regional  confer- 
ences for  the  consideration  of  principles  that  should  underlie 
legislation  relating  to  children  of  illegitimate  birth  were  held 
in  Chicago  and  New  York  last  February,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Inter-City  Conference  on 
Illegitimacy.  These  conferences  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
social  workers,  judges,  lawyers,  and  others  to  join  in  concrete 
discussion  of  the  subject  and  to  come  to  general  agreement 
regarding  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  the  fundamental 
problems  involved.  Resolutions  were  adopted  by  both  con- 
ferences which  showed  marked  unanimity  of  thoug'it  with 
regard  to  essentials. 

Following  these  conferences,  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Children's  Bureau  to  draft  a  memorandum  embodying 
the  principles  agreed  upon  and  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  bureau  on  this  subject.  The  members  of  the  commit- 
tee are:  Professor  Freund,  chairman;  Homer  Folks,  secretary 
of  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association;  William 
W.  Hodson,  director  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  Minnesota 
State  Board  of  Control;  the  Rev.  William  J.  Kerby,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities; 
Catharine  Waugh  McCulloch,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Uniform  Laws  concerning  Women,  National  League  of 
Women  Voters;  Ada  Eliot  Sheffield,  director  of  the  Boston 
Bureau  on  Illegitimacy. 

A  "  syllabus  of  propositions  to  serve  as  basis  of  a  program 
for  illegitimacy  legislation  "  was  drafted  by  Professor  Freund 


and  approved,  with  certain  amendments,  by  the  committee. 
This  syllabus,  which  is  included  in  a  publication  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  on  Standards  of  Legal  Protection  for  Children 
Born  out  of  Wedlock — now  in  press — is  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  principal  points  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  drafts  of  legislation.  The  topics  are  grouped  under 
eight  heads:  status;  obligation  to  support;  jurisdiction  as  be- 
tween states;  jurisdiction  within  the  state;  civil  remedies; 
criminal  proceedings;  concurrence  of  remedies;  records. 

Studies  of  the  extent  and  significance  of  the  problem  of 
illegitimacy,  the  handicap  to  the  child,  and  the  burden  upon 
the  public;  discussion  of  local  conferences  organized  in  many 
cities  to  study  the  problem;  the  work  of  the  Inter-City  Con- 
ference on  Illegitimacy;  the  regional  conferences — the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  are  included  in  the  Children's  Bureau  pub- 
lication mentioned  above;  the  work  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed following  these  conferences — all  these  have  helped  to 
clarify  understanding  of  the  problems  involved  and  to  make 
available  a  considerable  amount  of  data  embodying  the  con- 
clusions of  representative  bodies  of  social  workers,  judges, 
probation  officers,  and  others. 

The  legal  protection  of  the  child  born  out  of  wedlock  is 
essentially  a  problem  of  domestic  relations,  and  as  such  pre- 
sents two  main  aspects — the  child's  status  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  parental  responsibility  for  care  and  support.  Most 
of  the  states  have  given  the  child  of  illegitimate  birth  practic- 
ally the  status  of  a  child  of  legitimate  birth  with  respect  to 
the  mother,  but  except  in  North  Dakota  the  full  legal  rela- 
tion of  parent  and  child  is  not  recognized  as  existing  between 
the  father  and  his  child  born  out  of  wedlock.  Diversity  in 
legislation  relating  to  the  issue  of  a  void  or  annulled  mar- 
riage, legitimation,  inheritance  rights,  method  of  establishing 
paternity,  amount  of  responsibility  placed  upon  the  father 
once  paternity  has  been  established,  and  method  of  enforcing 
this  responsibility,  has  resulted  in  confusion  and  injustice, 
and  has  greatly  increased  the  difficulties  involved  in  safe- 
guarding the  children  and  in  relieving  the  public  of  the  bur- 
den of  their  maintenance. 

The  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  has  given  considerable  attention  to  legislation  re- 
lating to  domestic  relations.     Uniform  marriage  and  divorce 


rjH  O  the  left,  the  states  included  in  the  birth-registration  area,  April,  1920,  as  a  result  of  the  work  done  during  Chil- 
•*■  dren's  Year.  Twenty-three  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  now  keep  records  good  enough  to  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Vigorous  effort  for  another  year,  argues  the  federal  Children's  Bureau,  should  place 
all  the  states  in  the  recognized  list  of  the  Census  Bureau. 

To  the  right,  the  states  organised  April,  1920,  for  follow-up  work  on  Children's  Year.    Thirty-eight  states,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Hawaii,  are  actively  engaged  in  measures  to  promote  child  welfare. 
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T  ONDON  has  had  a  number  of  volunteer  nur- 
J-t  sery  schools  in  congested  districts  where  moth- 
ers are  forced  to  leave  home  to  work.  Recent- 
ly the  educational  committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  recommended  the  maintainance  of  more 
such  schools  to  be  attached  to  the  public  elementary 
schools.  This  creates  a  new  problem  for  educa- 
tional committees — the  proper  care  of  the  two-to- 
fives. 

"  The  child  is  not  a  miniature  adult,"  says  the 
English  journal,  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare, 
in  making  its  plea  for  Jack  and  Jill  above. 
"Food,  space,  air,  freedom  to  see  and  hear  and 
touch  and  handle — these  things  come  first.  .  .  . 
The  nursery  school  should  not  be  a  forcing  ground." 


acts  and  a  uniform  family  desertion  act  have  been  drafted 
and  approved  by  the  conference.  Many  of  the  considerations 
( which  make  essential  uniform  legislation  with  respect  to  mar- 
:  riage,  divorce,  non-support  and  desertion,  apply  also  to  the 
status  and  support  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock.  In  juris- 
dictional matters,  especially,  uniformity  is  necessary  to  the 
adequate  protection  of  these  children.  At  present,  in  many 
cases  the  father  can  escape  all  liability  for  support  simply  by 
crossing  the  state  line. 

The  drafting  by  the  conference  of  a  standard  law  or  laws 
covering  the  basic  principles  that  should  be  incorporated  in 
the  laws  of  the  various  states  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  each  will  be  of  great  value  to  all  tie  states  in 
framing  legislation.  A  considerable  period  will  be  required 
for  the  drafting  and  approval  of  the  proposed  acts.  The  con- 
ference gives  its  approval  to  an  act  only  after  it  has  received 
prolonged  consideration,  and  has  been  drafted  and  redrafted 
with  the  greatest  care.  This  method  of  procedure  makes  the 
work  of  the  commissioners  of  much  greater  and  more  per- 
manent value  than  would  be  the  case  were  it  hastily  per- 
formed, embodying  proposals  which  had  not  been  tested  and 
tried  in  the  light  of  experience. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  social  workers  to  continue  the  care- 
ful study  and  analysis  of  the  problems  involved  in  illegiti- 
mate birth,  and  to  add  to  the  body  of  fact  and  experience 
now  available.  Can  there  not  also  be  greater  cooperation 
with  the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  in  their  work  on  social  legislation — particularly 


that  affecting  the  family  and  the  child?  The  uniform  mi- 
gratory divorce  act,  approved  in  1901,  has  been  adopted  in 
only  one  jurisdiction;  the  uniform  divorce  procedure  act,  ap- 
proved the  same  year,  has  been  adopted  in  two  jurisdictions; 
the  uniform  family  desertion  act,  approved  in  1910,  has  been 
adopted  in  11  jurisdictions;  the  uniform  marriage  license  act, 
approved  in  191 1,  has  been  adopted  in  two  jurisdictions;  the 
uniform  marriage  evasion  act,  approved  in  191 2,  has  been 
adopted  in  five  jurisdictions;  the  uniform  annulment  of  mar- 
riage and  divorce  act,  approved  in  1907,  but  not  drafted  by 
the  conference,  has  been  adopted  in  three  jurisdictions.  The 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  which  is  now  making  a  study  of 
the  administration  of  marriage  laws,  has  summarized  the  uni- 
form marriage  license  act  and  the  uniform  marriage  evasion 
act  in  a  recent  publication,  American  Marriage  Laws  in  Their 
Social  Aspects.  Certainly  these  domestic  relations  acts  ought 
to  receive  the  careful  consideration  and  study  of  social  work- 
ers, and  if  they  meet  with  approval,  with  such  modifications 
as  are  necessary  because  of  local  needs  and  special  conditions, 
they  should  be  backed  by  the  concerted  support  of  those  most 
familiar  with  the  problems  they  are  intended  to  solve. 

Katharine  F.  Lenroot. 

A  School  for  Fairies 

"1X7TTHIN  every  child  there  is  a  sense  of  rhythm  and  of 
▼  ▼  color.  Realizing  the  great  good  that  can  be  accom- 
plished in  mind  and  body  by  the  development  of  these,  the 
University  Settlement  in  New  York  is  conducting  rhythmic 
dancing  classes  for  five  hundred  children  who  meet  in  the 
large  assembly  hall  five  afternoons  each  week. 

Before  the  class  begins,  the  children  change  from  their 
coarse  heavy  clothing  to  light  flowing  robes  of  artistic  colors 
and  soft  material.  Thus  transformed  into  fairies,  they  are 
eager  to  be  taught.  The  fundamentals  of  rhythmic  expres- 
sion are  told  and  illustrated  to  them  by  Alice  Klausner,  who 
directs  the  exercises  and  soon  changes  their  awkward  motions 
to  graceful  movements.  As  soon  as  the  children  feel  this 
transformation,  the  music  begins  to  speak  to  them  and  impart 
its  meaning.     Classical  compositions  are  used. 

Those  who  knew  the  children  when  the  class  began  have 
noted  changes  for  the  good.  They  acquire  a  grace  and  nat- 
ural poise  which  every  child  should  possess. 

Guide-Posts   for   Child    Placing 

\lf ILFRED  S.  REYNOLDS,  secretary  of  the  National 
*"     Children's   Home  and  Welfare  Association,  points  to 
the  following  guideposts  for  workers  who  are  placing  out  chil- 
dren in  foster  homes. 

1.  A  tendency  toward  any  form  of  physical  difficulty  on  the  part 
of  the  child  at  once  sets  qualifications  of  requirements  in  the  family 
home.  The  placement  of  such  children  will  not  be  successful  unless 
the  necessary  requirements  in  the  family  are  present. 

2.  Children  of  given  mental  types  must  be  fitted  into  homes  whose 
standards  and  appreciation  of  intellectual  training  and  refinement 
are  correspondingly  evident. 

3.  Children  whose  conduct  presents  a  problem  of  discipline  must 
have  for  their  foster  care  the  family  in  which  both  man  and  wife 
or  it  may  be  the  member  of  corresponding  sex  to  that  of  the  child 
shows  ability  and  moral  force  to  cope  with  the  task  involved. 

4.  The  sex  and  age  of  children  will  readily  determine  the  type  of 
family  into  which  they  may  go  upon  the  basis  of  sex  and  ages  of 
members  of  the  household,  whether  other  children,  relatives  or  hired 
help. 

5.  The  temperamental  tendencies  and  manifestations  of  the  child 
and  members  of  the  family  must  be  such  as  to  insure  congeniality  and 
harmony. 

6.  The  religious,  racial  and  social  background  of  the  child  must 
find  in  the  family  selected  for  it  a  harmonizing  and  understanding 
atmosphere," else  the  relationship  will  not  be  a  healthful  one. 

7.  The  true  purpose  for  opening  the  home  to  a  child,  in  view  of 
the  age  and  sex  of  the  child  applied  for,  is  often  the  deciding  ele- 
ment in  selecting  the  child  to  be  placed  there. 

8.  Infants  in  need  of  special  feeding  should  have  selected  for  them 
such  foster  mothers  as  possess  motherly  instincts  and  will  readily  and 
accurately  discern  and  follow  expert  medical  and  nursing  instructions. 


A 
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Uninsurance  and  the 

IT  has  been  estimated  that  over  twenty  thousand  employers 
coming  under  the  workmen's  compensation  law  in  the  state 
of  New  York  fail  to  carry  the  compensation  insurance  cov- 
ering their  employes  that  the  law  requires. 

Such  insurance  may  be  carried  with  a  stock  company  com- 
monly called  a  casualty  company,  with  a  mutual  insurance 
company,  or  with  the  state  insurance  fund.  In  certain  cases 
where  an  employer  deposits  sufficient  securities  and  satisfies 
the  Industrial  Commission  of  his  financial  responsibility,  it 
permits  him  to  be  a  self-insurer.  The  failure  to  carry  com* 
pensation  insurance  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  up 
to  one  thousand  dollars,  by  imprisonment  up  to  one  year  or  by 
both  such  fine  or  imprisonment.  This  drastic  penalty  was 
imposed  because  the  compensation  law  may  become  ineffective 
unless  employers  carry  the  necessary  insurance  under  it. 

The  neglect  of  employers  to  carry  compensation  insurance 
results  in  almost  a  thousand  cases  every  year  where  awards 
are  made  by  the  commission  and  have  to  be  sent  to  counsel  for 
collection. 

No  activity  of  the  commission  during  the  past  year  has  pro- 
duced more  gratifying  results  than  the  efforts  made  to  collect 
unpaid  awards  to  widows  and  children  of  those  killed,  and 
to  workers  maimed  and  injured  in  industrial  accidents. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  the  commission  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  unpaid  compensation  awards  amounting  in 
all  to  $137,231.50;  in  addition  it  held  several  thousand  dollars 
in  cash  and  securities  on  special  deposit  to  cover  cases  where 
rehearings  have  been  granted  by  the  commission.  This  com- 
pares with  collections  made  in  the  four  years  preceding, 
amounting  in  all  to  $111,860.77.  I"  °ne  year  the  commission 
collected  a  larger  amount  of  unpaid  awards  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding four  years  taken  together. 

This  has  been  accomplished  because  of  increased  effort  and 
more  efficient  methods  of  keeping  records  and  greater  prompt- 
ness in  instituting  and  following  up  the  necessary  actions  and 
proceedings.  The  results  obtained,  while  most  gratifying,  do 
not  reflect  all  of  the  progress  made  in  this  direction.  A  system 
of  preliminary  examinations  by  deputy  commissioners  in 
uninsured  compensation  cases  has  been  instituted,  which 
results  in  many  awards  being  paid  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  sent  to  counsel  for  collection.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  up-state  cases. 

Despite  all  efforts,  there  are  many  awards  every  year  which 
are  uncollectible  because  the  employer  has  failed  to  carry  the 
necessary  insurance  and  is  financially  irresponsible.  This 
creates  great  hardship,  arouses  resentment  in  the  hearts  of 
the  injured  workman,  or,  if  he  has  been  killed,  In  the  hearts 
of  his  helpless  widow  and  children.  The  discontent  and  the 
suffering  thus  entailed  result  in  incalculable  harm,  not  alone  to 
the  individuals  affected,  but  to  the  entire  community. 

A  few  instances  of  this  kind  are  typical  of  many  others: 

A  plumber  falling  from  a  scaffold  while  taking  down  a  chimney 
received  a  fracture  of  the  skull  which  resulted  in  his  immediate 
death.  He  was  survived  by  a  widow  aged  40  and  six  children, 
whose  ages  ranged  from  1  to  22  years  (Rose,  1  year;  David,  4 
years;  Abe,  5  years;  Celia,  9  years;  Yetta,  19  years  and  Julius, 
22  years).  The  award  in  this  case  was  for  $11,500.  Judgment 
was  entered,  execution  returned  unsatisfied;  the  debtor  was  ex- 
amined, filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  and  was  discharged  from  all 
his  debts.  United  Hebrew  Charities  obliged  to  aid  the  family,  which 
depended   solely  on   son   of  22   for   support. 

A  laborer  engaged  in  demolishing  a  building  was  instantly  killed 
by  a  door  falling  on  his  head.  He  was  survived  by  a  widow  and 
four  children,  one  of  whom  was  born  after  the  father's  death. 
The  ages  of  the  children  at  the  time  of  the  accident  were  4,  3  and  2 
years;  the  widow  was  28  years  old.  An  award  was  made  for 
$7,536.05;  judgment  entered,  execution  returned  unsatisfied.  The 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  Brooklyn  was  obliged  to  contribute 
to  the  widow's  support. 


Compensation  Law 

A  laborer  was  killed  by  having  roof  in  the  building  in  which  he 
was  working  cave  in  on  him.  Died  leaving  a  widow  and  child 
one  year  old.  Amount  of  award  was  $5,879.33,  which  could  not  be 
collected.  Repeated  appeals  were  made  to  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  Brooklyn  for  financial  aid. 

A  baker's  hand  was  caught  in  dough-mixing  machine,  neces- 
sitating the  amputation  midway  between  the  hand  and  the  elbow. 
An  award  was  made  in  the  sum  of  $5,922.67,  on  which  only  $400 
could  be  collected.  Claimant  had  a  wife  and  two  children  dependent 
upon  him  for  support.  Since  the  accident  he  has  been  unable  to 
obtain  any  work  on  account  of  his  disability,  and  his  family  was 
dispossessed   for   non-payment  of   rent. 

An  employe  in  a  garage  was  struck  on  left  hand  by  a  bolt;  wound 
became  infected  and  incipient  tuberculosis  was  lighted  up  which  re- 
sulted in  his  death  shortly  thereafter.  He  was  survived  by  a  widow 
and  five  children,  ages  4,  7,  11,  12  and  15  years.  The  widow  was 
compelled  to  go  to  work  and  appeal  to  a  charity  organization  for 
assistance.  Out  of  an  award  of  $7,698.13  the  small  sum  of  $46.18 
was  collected,  the  employer  corporation  having  since  gone  out  of 
business.  At  the  time  of  his  accident  the  claimant  was  making  $4.40 
as  a  laborer. 

Cases  of  this  kind  certainly  do  not  make  for  industrial 
peace,  nor  do  they  inspire  the  victims  with  any  great  confidence 
in  the  justice  administered  in  our  democracy.  They  cannot 
understand  why  the  humane  compensation  law  which  they 
relied  upon  for  their  protection  has  become  entirely  ineffec- 
tive. 

In  the  past  year  considerable  has  been  accomplished  in 
reducing  the  number  of  uninsured  cases.  The  system  of  serv- 
ing an  uninsured  employer  with  a  summons  directing  him  to 
appear  before  the  commission  to  show  cause  why  he  should 
not  be  prosecuted,  has  succeeded  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
expectations.  In  the  past  seven  or  eight  months  with  this 
system  in  operation  for  the  most  part  in  New  York  city  only, 
4,500  uninsured  employers  were  served  with  those  summonses, 
and  in  4,000  of  these  cases,  insurance  was  taken  out  without 
the  necessity  of  court  action ;  500  are  still  under  Investigation. 
This  system  is  now  in  operation  all  through  the  state  and  the 
same  good  results  may  be  expected  there. 

Where  an  employer  has  disregarded  the  warning  of  the 
commission,  no  further  time  is  wasted  on  him;  but  he  is 
served  with  a  summons  and  is  brought  into  court  immediately. 

During  the  last  year  the  practice,  not  resorted  to  in  the 
past,  of  instituting  criminal  prosecutions  in  those  cases,  was 
used  with  remarkably  good  results.  Due  to  the  limitation  of 
the  staff  the  commission's  activities  along  this  line,  up  to  the 
present,  have  been  confined  to  the  city  of  New  York  and 
immediate  vicinity,  but  arrangements  are  being  made  to  con- 
duct these  prosecutions  up-state  wherever  required. 

Wholehearted  and  effective  cooperation  has  been  received  in 
those  cases  from  the  justices  of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions 
in  New  York  city  before  whom  they  are  tried.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  prosecution  work  for  failure  to  carry 
compensation  insurance  for  the  year  ending  June  30: 

NUMBER  OF  PROSECUTIONS 

Prosecutions  pending  July  1,  1919 ig 

(These  were  all  commenced  during  the  months  of 

May  and  June,  1919.) 

Prosecutions  commenced  during  the  year 189 

Total  prosecutions  205 

DISPOSITION  OF  PROSECUTIONS 

Fined  112 

(Amounting  to  total  of  $4,835.00.) 

Discharged   by  magistrate g 

Dismissed  in  magistrate's  court  on  motion  of  the  commission 22 

Acquitted  in  special  sessions  5 

Suspended  sentences  in  special  sessions 27 

Pending  undetermined,  July  1,  1920 33 

205 
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In  one  case,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the  com- 
mission, the  employer  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
thirty  days  for  his  failure  to  carry  compensatron  insurance, 
which  resulted  in  an  uncollectible  award  made  to  one  of  his 
employes  who  received  severe  injuries  resulting  in  paralysis. 

Not  only  were  there  large  fines  in  these  cases  running  from 
$20  to  $200,  but  the  judges  from  the  bench  issued  warnings 
that  offenders  would  be  dealt  with  summarily,  and  might  ex- 
pect no  consideration  from  the  court  if  they  failed  to  carry 
compensation  insurance  after  having  been  warned  by  the  com- 
mission. The  drastic  penalties  imposed  by  the  court  in  these 
cases  have  had  a  most  wholesome  effect  and  resulted  in  the 
collection  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  unpaid  compensation 
awards. 

More  publicity  is  needed  on  this  important  subject,  and 
such  a  campaign  will  be  launched  in  the  near  future.  Certain 
remedial  legislation  will  be  helpful.  Among  other  things,  an 
amendment  to  the  federal1  bankruptcy  act  has  been  recom- 
mended whereby  unpaid  compensation  awards  would  not  be 
discharged  in  bankruptcy.  An  amendment  to  the  state  law 
has  also  been  recommended  which  will  hold  officers  and  di- 
rectors of  corporations  who  fail  to  carry  compensation  insur- 
ance personally  liable  for  compensation  awards  to  injured 
workmen. 

Uninsurance  under  the  compensation  law  is  a  great  social 
and  economic  wrong.  Despite  all  of  the  commission's  efforts 
to  eliminate  this  evil,  there  will  always  be  employers  who 
violate  this  important  statute,  whether  through  ignorance, 
negligence  or  wilful  disregard  of  their  legal  obligations. 
Such  derelictions  will  result  in  many  cases  of  hardship  to  the 
victims  of  industrial  accidents  and  their  families.  It  becomes 
important,  therefore,  to  consider  some  plan  whereby  all  em- 
ployers of  the  state  who  fail  to  carry  the  compensation  in- 
surance required  by  law  will  be  automatically  insured,  per- 
haps under  some  special  group  in  the  state  insurance  fund. 
The  state  will  be  empowered  to  collect  premiums  in  these 
cases  through  some  summary  method  with  a  penalty  added. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  difficulties  standing  in  the  way 
of  such  a  plan.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  burdening  the 
employers  who  comply  with  the  law  with  any  of  the  losses 
created  through  the  misconduct  of  those  violating  its  provisions. 
Should  the  experience  of  the  next  year  or  so  demand  it,  a 
plan  along  such  lines  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be  adopted  if 
the  community  is  to  receive  the  full  economic  and  social 
benefits  that  the  workmen's  compensation  law  was  designed 
to  afford.  Bernard  L.  Shientag. 

The  Problem  of  the  Unplaceable 

EMPLOYMENT  workers  recognize  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  men  are  unplaceable  in  industry.  Even  in  good 
times  city  homes  are  not  empty,  Bowery  hotels  have  their 
quota  of  casual  laborers,  public  employment  offices  still  have 
their  dreary  line  of  old  and  crippled  men  who  come  day  after 
day  but  seldom  find  a  job.  There  are  still  beggars  on  the 
street. 

With  careful  placement  a  certain  proportion  of  these  men 
secure  work,  but  even  the  most  enthusiastic  employment  offices 
have  unplaceables.  Many  factories  employ  the  handicapped, 
but  industry  will  not  support  the  load  of  men  who  cannot  do 
a  full  day's  work  for  a  full  day's  pay.  Employers  should 
not  take  workers  out  of  charity  but  only  when  they  are  capable 
of  doing  the  job.  For  this  reason,  we  speak  of  the  workshop 
for  the  unplaceable  as  a  "  subsidized  workshop."  Such  work- 
shops must  not  aim  to  become  self  supporting.  As  soon  as 
they  attempt  to  compete  with  other  factories  by  employing 
only  the  fit,  they  lose  their  social  function — that  of  giving  em- 
ployment to  the  unplaceable.  As  soon  as  a  man  is  capable  - 
of  earning  a  full  day's  pay  he  has  no  right  in  the  subsidized 
workshop. 

There  are  three  groups  for  whom  a  subsidized  workshop 
seems  needed : 

First,  there  are  the  handicapped,  the  subnormal,  the  ne'er- 


do-wells  and  the  aged  who  are  filling  city  homes.  These  men 
drift  to  institutions  because  they  are  homeless,  friendless  and 
workless.  They  are  workless  because  they  are  unplaceable. 
They  cannot  do  a  full  day's  work.  The  subsidized  workshop 
should  be  a  testing-out  place  where  every  minimum  of  working 
power  can  be  discovered  and  used.  After  the  test  some  will 
be  found  capable  of  regular  employment.  It  is  cheaper  for 
the  state  or  charity  to  support  the  unplaceable  man  in  partial 
idleness  in  a  workshop  than  to  support  him  in  perpetual  idle- 
ness in  an  institution. 

Second,  there  are  the  badly  disabled  who  have  homes  but 
are  unable  to  find  work  in  industry.  These  are  the  epileptics, 
the  active  tubercular,  the  men  in  wheel  chairs,  the  armless 
men.  Some  of  these  after  a  little  training  and  medical  treat- 
ment can  be  adjusted  into  a  more  normal  industrious  life. 
Many,  however,  will  have  to  work  permanently  in  subsidized 
shops. 

Third,  there  are  the  temporarily  unemployed.  Even  in 
periods  when  work  is  plentiful  there  are  a  certain  number 
who  have  not  become  steady  workers.  Some  of  these  are 
"  panhandlers,"  trying  to  exact  from  society  whatever  they 
can  without  making  any  effort  themselves.  Others  are  so 
dulled  that  they  are  uncapable  of  anything  but  casual  labor. 
Some  are  men  who  have  never  found  a  congenial  job,  who 
have  never  been  able  to  adjust  themselves.^  Many  drift  about 
from  one  Bowery  hotel  to  another.  When  one  of  these  men 
is  ill,  he  seldom  goes  to  the  hospital  but  stays  in  his  room 
until  his  money  is  used  up.  In  his  weakened  condition,  he 
takes  the  first  job  that  turns  up.  He  finds  the  work  uncon- 
genial or  too  heavy  and  it  is  not  long  before  he  is  again  home- 
less. Frequent  unemployment  makes  him  more  and  more  of 
a  loafer.  These  men  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  test 
out  their  abilities  in  the  subsidized  workshop.  With  a  brief 
training  some  will  be  glad  to  give  up  casual  work.  The 
opportunity  should  be  given  them  if  they  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  As  the  Salvation  Army  says,  "A  man  may  be 
down  but  he  is  never  out." 

In  planning  a  subsidized  workshop  there  is  little  experience 
to  go  by.  The  Employment  Industry  of  the  Bowery 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  which  was  maintained  in  1918-1919  is  worth 
studying,  however.  This  workshop  was  intended  for  the 
homeless  men  who  came  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  men  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  work  out  their  board  and  earn  a  lit- 
tle money  while  waiting  for  a  job.  Some  badly  disabled, 
among  them  men  with  only  one  arm,  secured  permanent  em- 
ployment in  the  industry.  They  worked  at  box  furniture  and 
at  toys.  Some  of  the  work  was  skilled  so  that  men  who  de- 
sired could  receive  training.  The  men  were  paid  enough  to 
support  them  but  not  enough  to  encourage  them  to  remain  in 
the  shop  after  they  were  capable  of  working  outside. 

Another  interesting  workshop  is  that  of  the  Goodwill  In- 
dustry in  Brooklyn.  Cast  off  clothing,  crockery  and  old  shoes 
are  sent  to  the  Industry  in  Goodwill  bags.  Men  and  women 
are  employed  in  making  over  all  these  damaged  goods.  There 
are  three  stores  where  the  rehabilitated  articles  are  sold  to  the 
public.  The  advantage  of  this  scheme  is  that  in  working 
with  second-hand  materials  the  economic  waste  of  these  articles, 
if  spoiled,  is  not  as  great  as  it  would  be  with  first-class  mate- 
rial. Many  of  the  workers  are  inefficient  and  incapable  of 
doing  good  work  until  they  are  tested  out  and  find  their 
proper  work.  The  Goodwill  Industry  is  an  unusual  testing 
out  place  because  there  are  a  variety  of  shops.  Men  and 
women  may  learn  carpentry,  painting,  laundry,  millinery  and 
other  trades.  There  is  definite  training  in  these  jobs  and  as 
the  superintendent  believes  in  flexibility,  the  men  have  an 
opportunity  to  change  from  one  job  to  another  until  they  find 
the  right  one.  Some  of  the  handicapped  workers  remain 
permanently  in  the  shop. 

The  Crawford  Shop  maintained  by  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  is  a 
small  workshop  for  old  men.  Wooden  toys,  flower  boxes  and 
baskets  are  made  and  disposed  of  to  department  stores,  toy 
firms  and  at  semi-annual  sales.     The  shop  is  open  six  hours 
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a  day  and  although  the  workers  cannot  earn  large  wages 
no  one  who  visits  the  shop  and  sees  the  contentment  the  old 
men  have  found,  can  doubt  the  value  of  the  work. 

These  few  shops  only  touch  the  surface  of  this  problem. 
There  is  a  definite  need  for  many  other  subsidized  factories. 
We  have  made  a  beginning  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  dis- 
abled soldier  and  civilian  who  can  be  trained  for  a  trade. 
We  must  not  forget  in  this  more  hopeful  work  that  we  owe 
something  besides  to  the  man  who  finds  it  almost  impossible 
to  secure  work  without  the  most  careful  adjustments  being 
['  ■■de  for  him. 

'ach  year  the  city  is  carrying  in  its  institutions  the  heavy 
burden  of  men  whose  only  offense  has  been  vagrancy.  Would 
it  not  be  cheaper  for  the  city  to  try  the  experiment  of  main- 
taining a  few  subsidized  workshops? 

Gertrude  R.  Stein. 

Cost  of  Living 

AN  increase  of  104.5  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  living  of  Amer- 
ican wage-earners  between  July,  1914,  and  July,  1920, 
is  shown  in  the  last  statement  issued  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board.  This  increase,  according  to  the  board, 
marks  a  rise  of  nearly  19  per  cent  within  the  last  year  and 
of  5  per  cent  since  March,  1920,  the  date  of  the  board's  last 
survey  of  the  problem.    The  announcement  continues  in  part: 

"Increases  between  July,  1914,  and  July,  1920,  in  the  cost 
of  each  of  the  five  major  items  making  up  the  family  budget 
were  as  follows: 

All  Items   104.5  per  cent 

Food    119  per  cent 

Shelter    58  per  cent 

Clothing     166  per  cent 

Fuel,  heat  and   light    66  per  c^nt 

Sundries    85  per  cent 

"The  information  on  which  the  above  estimates  were 
based  was  obtained  from  a  large  number  of  retail  dealers  in 
clothing  and  fuel  and  from  brokers  and  others  in  close  touch 
with  the  real  estate  situation.  The  retail  food  price  index 
numbers  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  were 
used  in  estimating  changes  in  the  cost  of  that  item. 

"Retail  food  prices  in  June  and  July,  1920,  showed  an 
identical  increase  above  the  pre-war  level  and  represent  an 
average  increase  of  119  per  cent  above  prices  in  the  year  1913. 
Between  July,  1919,  and  July,  1920,  food  prices  increased  15 
per  cent,  the  most  marked  rise  within  this  period  beginning 
in  April,  1920,  and  continuing  to  June  and  July,  in  which 
months  retail  prices  of  food  were  higher  than  any  ever  before 
recorded  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

"The  largest  increases  reported  for  food  items  between 
July,  1913,  and  July,  1920,  were  as  follows:  Sugar  382 
per  cent,  potatoes  368  per  cent,  flour  164  per  cent,  corn  meal 
133  per  cent,  rice  114  per  cent,  bread  113  per  cent,  ham  1 12 
per  cent,  lamb  109  per  cent,  hens  107  per  cent,  pork  chops 
101  per  cent. 

"In  July,  1920,  sugar  cost  more  than  four  and  three- 
quarters  times  as  much  as  in  July,  191 3,  potatoes  more  than 
four  and  one-half  times  as  much,  flour  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  much,  and  corn  meal  approximately  two  and 
one-third  times  as  much.  The  average  cost  of  a  few  articles 
decreased  within  the  year  ending  July  15,  1920,  but  these 
items  were  not  important  in  the  total  food  budget. 

"In  35  of  the  39  cities  from  which  retail  prices  of  food 
have  been  collected  monthly  since  1913,  the  average  retail 
cost  increased  100  per  cent  or  more.  The  largest  increase 
reported  was  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  138  per  cent,  and  the 
smallest  was  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  95  per  cent. 

"The  estimated  increase  in  rents  of  58  per  cent  between 
July,  1914,  and  July,  1920,  is  based  on  figures  received  from 
361  real  estate  boards  and  brokers,  chambers  of  commerce  and 
civic  organizations  in  practically  all  of  the  cities  in  the  United 
States  having  a  population  of  50,000  or  over  and  in  a  number 
of  smaller  places.  Only  one  community,  and  that  one  very 
small,  did  not  note  some  advance  in  rents  within  this  six-year 


period.  In  slightly  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  cities  report- 
ing, there  has  been  no  change  in  average  rents  since  March, 
1920,  and  in  nearly  one-half  of  them  the  increase  had  been 
10  per  cent  or  less. 

"Eighty-six  cities  reported  increases  of  more  than  50  per  cent 
in  rents  between  July,  1914,  and  July,  1920.  Among  these 
were  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Los  An- 
geles, Pittsburgh,  Baltimore  and  Cleveland.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Boston,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  and  a  number  of 
smaller  cities  the  increase  had  averaged  less  than  50  per  cent. 

"All  reports  indicated  a  continued  shortage  of  houses  and 
rising  rents. 

"The  average  cost  of  clothing  for  wage-earners  in  the 
United  States  decreased  4  per  cent  between  March,  1920, 
and  July,  1920.  Clothing  prices  in  July  were,  however,  166 
per  cent  above  the  prevailing  level  in  July,  1914.  Between 
July,  1919,  and  July,  1920,  the  average  increase  in  the  cost 
of  clothing  was  33  per  cent. 

"Retail  prices  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  were 
obtained  from  1 1 5  dealers  in  43  cities.  Averages  of  these 
indicate  that  between  July,  1914,  and  July,  1920,  stove  anthra- 
cite increased  85.5  per  cent,  chestnut  anthracite  81.4  per  cent 
and  bituminous  coal  103. 1  per  cent.  Inasmuch  as  price 
increases  for  anthracite  in  the  districts  where  anthracite  is 
most  important  as  fuel  were  greater  than  the  average  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  the  same  was  true  of  bituminous 
coal,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal 
for  domestic  use  between  July,  19 14,  and  July,  1920,  was  92 
per  cent. 

"Light  is  a  less  important  item  of  expense  in  the  families  of 
average  wage-earners  than  is  fuel.  Gas  and  electricity  for 
domestic  use  increased  in  price  about  15  per  cent  within  the 
six-year  period.  Combining  these  increases  according  to  the 
importance  of  expenditures  for  each  by  average  families,  it 
appears  that  the  total  increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  heat  and 
light  combined  was  66  per  cent  between  1914  and  1920. 

"Changes  in  carfare  were  reported  from  153  cities.  Fares 
had  been  raised  in  120  of  these  since  1914  and  had  remained 
unchanged  in  33.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  increase  in 
carfares  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  between  191 4  and  1920, 
was  not  more  than  40  per  cent. 

"  Doctors'  fees  and  the  price  of  newspapers  had  been  raised 
unevenly  since  1914.  Candy,  tobacco,  household  furnishings 
and  supplies  showed  large  increases  in  cost.  More  insurance 
was  being  carried,  church  contributions  had  been  increased  and 
organization  dues  had  been  raised.  All  of  these  factors  indi- 
cate that  the  total  increase  in  the  cost  of  sundries  between 
July,  19 1 4,  and  July,  1 920,  averages  85  per  cent. 

Night  Work  in  Norway 

AN  interesting  statement  of  the  attitude  of  Norwegian 
women  toward  night  work  is  set  forth  by  Betzy  Kjels- 
berg,  a  government  factory  inspector  of  Norway,  who  has 
recently  been  visiting  this  country.  Mrs.  Kjelsberg  opposes 
the  specific  protective  legislation  for  women  but  at  the  same 
time  seeks  a  general  prohibition  that  might  work.  She  would 
extend  this  even  to  include  newspapers.  Summarizing  the 
situation  she  says  in  part: 

"I   am  against  special  protection  laws  for  women  except 
for  pregnant  women  and  women  feeding  children  under  on< 
year  of  age,  because  I  believe  that  we  are  furthering  the  caus 
of  good  protection  laws  best  by  working  towards  the  proh 
bition  of  all  absolutely  unnecessary  night  work. 

"It  is  hard  to  see  old  worn-out  men  and  young  boys  in  the 
most  dangerous  period  of  development  work  during  the  night. 
Many  calamities  take  place  in  the  middle  of  the  night  when 
the  workers  are  most  tired. 

"The  night  is  meant  for  sleeping  and  therefore  all  work 
which  is  carried  on  for  capitalistic  interests  should  be  pro- 
hibited, and  likewise  all  work  which  takes  place  in  order  to 
satisfy  an  exacting  and  unreflecting  public.  We  have  thus 
in  Norway  prohibition    against    work    during    the    night    in 
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bakeries  for  men  as  well  as  for  women.  A  wave  of  protest 
arose  all  over  the  country,  especially  from  well-to-do  house- 
wives, because  they  were  thus  prevented  from  getting  hot  rolls 
in  the  morning.  No  attention  was  paid  to  this,  however. 
We  got  the  law  and  it  functions  splendidly.  In  the  royal 
commission  which  is  now  revising  our  factory  inspection  law 
and  of  which  I  am  myself  a  member,  we  now  intend  to  take 
up  the  fight  for  prohibition  of  night  work  in  printing  daily 
papers.  Then  it  will  be  for  men  to  lament  the  loss  of  the 
morning  papers,  but  I  hope  that  we  shall  succeed  here  also. 
In  this  way  I  will  work  for  the  gradual  elimination  of  night 
work  as  regards  men  as  well  as  women.  I  feel  convinced  that 
if  in  those  countries  where  the  question  of  women's  night 
work  is  of  great  importance  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
so  widely  in  use — if  in  those  countries,  I  say,  the  fight  is  not 
simultaneously  and  forcefully  taken  up  against  work  at  night 
in  general,  the  Berne  Convention  of  1906  with  regard  to 
women's  work  at  night  will  only  be  a  hindrance  to  further 
progress,  as  it  will  be  said  that  now  we  have  protected  the 
women  and  that  therefore  the  men  may  work  hard — they  are 
strong  enough  to  stand  it. 

"As  regards  the  attitude  of  the  Norwegian  women  toward 
this  matter  there  are  divided  opinions  on  the  subject.  The 
great  organizations  of  women  in  trade  and  commerce,  tele- 
graph, etc.,  are  opposing  such  prohibition  and  in  this  they 
are  joined  by  the  women  employed  in  printing  industries  and 
in  the  iron-ore  industry.  Certain  great  organizations  made 
up  of  women  from  all  classes  which  fight  for  equal  rights 
for  men  and  women  and  for  equal  wages  for  the  same  work 
performed  by  either  sex,  are  also  opposed  to  such  prohibition. 
I  will  not  try  to  prophecy  as  to  how  things  will  develop  in 
this  respect,  but  in  the  commission  which  is  now  at  work  revis- 
ing the  law  there  will  at  any  rate  be  a  minority  of  at  least 
three — as  against  a  majority  of  five — opposing  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  night  work  for  women. 

"Norway  got  her  first  factory  inspection  law  in  1892.  It 
was  revised  in  1909  and  in  1915.  Any  special  protection  laws 
for  women  workers  we  have  never  had,  except  in  altogether 
special  cases. 

"It  is  thus  forbidden  for  women  to  work  in  mines,  to  attend 
especially  dangerous  machines  and  it  is  not  allowed  for  them 
to  work  in  any  of  those  processes  which  are  covered  by  the 
law  until  six  weeks  after  childbirth. 

"Women  have  the  right  to  demand  four  weeks'  rest  prior 
to  childbirth. 

"It  is  further  prohibited  for  pregnant  women  to  work  in 
certain  unhealthy  processes  during  pregnancy.  This  is  what 
we  have  in  the  way  of  protection  laws  for  grown  up  women 
in  Norway.  Under  the  consideration  of  the  law  of  1909  it 
was  attempted  to  insert  stipulations  prohibiting  work  of 
women  at  night.  The  proposal,  however,  was  voted  down 
in  the  Storthing.  In  Norway  all  work  for  women  as  well  as 
for  men  is  prohibited  between  9  p.  M.  and  6  A.  M.  except: 

1.  In  those  processes  where  the  nature  of  the  work  demands  con- 
tinuity.   For  instance  in  gas,  electricity  works,  melting  huts,  etc. 

2.  Overtime  work.  This,  however,  is  limited  by  law  as  regards 
the  number  of  hours  in  which  work  may  be  performed. 

3.  Watch  and  necessary  preparatory  work,  as  for  instance  heating 
the  boilers,  etc. 

4.  In  dairies  it  is  permitted  for  persons  above  16  years  of  age 
to  receive  and  to  forward  milk,  but  not  to  refine  same. 

5.  In  accordance  with  permission  from  the  government,  as  for  in- 
stance under  pressure  of  work,  where  it  is  of  special  public  interest 
rto  have  an  order  completed  (the  repairing  of  steamers,  etc.). 

6.  By  special  permission  in  each  case  in  seasonal  work,  in  order  to 
prevent  decay  of  raw  materials   (canning  factories). 

"We  have  no  big  industry  in  Norway.  We  had  in  all  on 
January  i,  1919,  7,091  industrial  establishments,  of  which 
1>9i3  were  situated  in  Christiania. 

"  These  establishments  employ  almost  1 70,000  persons — 
115,118  men  and  34,978  women,  11,628  minor  boys  and 
6,240  minor  girls.  Only  661  children  between  12-14  years 
are  employed  in  our  entire  industry  under  the  act  and  their 
working  time  is  limited  to  about  2-3  hours  per  day. 


"According  to  statistics  completed  just  before  my  departure 
from  Norway,  we  employ,  in  fact,  during  the  night  (after 
10  P.  M.)  only  451  grown-up  women  (this  refers  to  regular 
night  work) ;  all  in  all  about  2,000  women  have  some  kind 
of  night  work  but  about  half  of  this  number  have  only  limited 
such  work  and  only  during  a  short  season  where  pressure 
of  work  is  required.  This  is  the  case  in  the  canning  industry 
where,  however,  the  working  hours  never  extend  beyond 
midnight  or  1  a.  m. 

"The  451  women  above  who  work  in  8-hour  shifts  are 
employed  as  follows:  metal-ore  industries  about  170,  textile 
industry  35,  wood,  pulp  and  paper  50,  book  printing  30,  and 
the  remainder  in  various  industries. 

"It  appears  from  this  that  without  special  laws  we  have 
on  the  whole  escaped  women's  work  at  night.  There  is  in 
Norway  a  scarcity  of  labor  and  women  do  not  look  for  work 
at  night  without  special  reasons  arising  from  the  situation  of 
each  individual. 

"I  have  been,  and  always  will  be  in  the  forefront  whenever 
there  is  question  of  furthering  strict  laws  of  protection  for 
the  workers  of  both  sexes,  and  I  have  the  fullest  sympathy  for, 
and  appreciation  of  those  men  and  women  who  work  for  the 
same  matter  as  I  do,  even  if  they  do  so  from  other  premises." 

The  Harvester  Company 

THE  plan  of  extra  compensation  and  stock  ownership 
devised  by  the  International  Harvester  Company  is  dis- 
tinguished from  other  profit  sharing  systems  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  division  of  profits.  The  arrangement  became  effective 
as  of  January  1  last  although  it  was  not  announced  until 
August.  By  its  terms  all  employes  who  are  not  managers  or 
executives  of  the  International  Harvester  Company  and  of  its 
subsidiaries  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of  an  extra  compensation 
fund  which  will  equal  40  per  cent  of  the  company's  profit 
for  the  year  in  excess  of  7  per  cent  upon  the  invested  capital. 
The  fund  will  be  distributed  to  employes  in  the  proportions 
which  the  actual  earnings  of  each  bear  to  the  aggregate  earn- 
ings of  all.  The  distribution  will  be  made  partly  in  cash  and 
partly  in  7  per  cent  preferred  stock  of  the  company  but  the 
right  to  pay  all  in  cash  is  reserved.  The  opportunity  to  buy 
shares  of  preferred  stock  at  par  is  also  given. 

For  the  benefit,  of  managers  and  executives  another  fund 
of  20  per  cent  of  the  company's  profit  in  excess  of  the  7  per 
cent  on  invested  capital  will  be  set  aside.  This  will  be  dis- 
tributed in  a  manner  similar  to  the  employes'  fund.  Only 
those  who  have  been  continuously  employed  during  the  calen- 
dar year  for  which  the  distribution  is  made  are  eligible  to 
share  in  the  profits.  Discharge  after  the  year  of  service  will 
not,  however,  cause  a  forfeiture  of  the  right  to  share  in  the 
fund  which  has  previously  been  earned. 

By  the  terms  of  this  plan  it  thus  appears  that  three  groups 
are  to  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  corporation.  Employes, 
managers,  and  the  invested  capital  are  all  to  receive  fixed 
wages,  salaries  and  interest.  After  these  first  charges  are 
met,  the  wage  workers  and  the  stockholders  will  each  get 
40  per  cent  of  the  company's  earnings  and  the  management 
will  be  accorded  20  per  cent.  This  is  clearly  a  step  toward 
constitutionalizing  industry. 

Joint  Pension  Plan 

ONE  solution  of  the  industrial  pension  problem  is  offered 
by  the  plan  for  sickness,  disability  and  old  age  pensions 
which  is  being  worked  out  by  the  National  Brotherhood  of 
Operative  Potters,  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  and  the  employers  in  the  pottery  industry.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tentative  draft  of  the  plan  the  government  of  the 
pension  fund  would  be  vested  in  twelve  directors,  six  of  whom 
would  be  appointed  by  employers'  associations  and  six  by  the 
union.  When  a  plan  is  fully  agreed  on  by  the  representatives 
of  both  sides  it  will  be  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote  of  the 
organization  concerned. 
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Social  Defectives 


I  WISH  to  propose  the  term  social  defectives  as  a  designa- 
tion for  persons  who  prove  themselves  inadequate  for  social 
life  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  individual  intellectual  qualities 
as  determined  by  any  set  tests  may  be  within  the  limits  of 
normal.  The  abnormality  consists  in  defects  in  the  balance 
and  coordination  of  individual  qualities  which  prevent  them 
from  being  able  to  follow  a  social  as  opposed  to  an  anti-social 
existence.  The  defectiveness  is  shown  in  behavior,  for  the 
patients  are  not  defective  in  the  present  terms  of  our  definition 
of  mental  defect ;  they  are  not  insane  and  can  be  differentiated 
in  many  ways  from  the  sane  criminal.  Their  behavior  shows 
a  mixture  of  psychopathic  and  criminalistic  tendencies. 

Psychiatrists  call  individuals  of  this  type  constitutional  psy- 
chopaths, a  term  too  forbidding  to  expect  the  public  to  take 
kindly  to.  Terms  like  that  frighten  the  public  away.  To  se- 
cure their  attention  terms  must  be  used  which  immediately 
unite  the  condition  described  with  their  own  experience,  so 
that  a  reader  would  say,  "  Why  yes !  I  know  some  one  like 
this."  •  Hence  the  term  social  defective. 

My  attention  has  been  attracted  to  social  defectives  in  three 
ways.  First,  in  no  small  number,  as  a  practitioner  of  medicine. 
But  no  one  needs  to  be  a  physician  to  be  familiar  with  indi- 
vidual cases  of  wayward  boys  and  girls  who  are  the  despair  of 
their  families.  In  childhood  they  have  been  remarked  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  children  in  vague  ways,  less  amen  ible 
co  instruction,  less  able  to  carry  through  a  fixed  purpose,  more 
sensitive,  more  easily  offended,  more  passionate  and  more  prone 
to  commit  acts  which  disturb  the  routine  of  family  life.  Most 
Oi  them  are  untruthful  and  gain  no  clear  conception  of  the 
idea  of  property,  pilfer  with  or  without  purpose,  seek  dis- 
orderly companionship,  or  else  solitude,  and  are  generally  in- 
harmonious with  the  family.  With  advancing  years,  the 
boys  are  apt  to  be  truants,  get  involved  in  dishonorable  actions, 
contract  venereal  diseases  early  and  often,  and  the  girls  have 
to  be  especially  safeguarded  with  respect  to  their  virtue. 
Admonitions  and  the  lessons  of  wrong-doing  influence  their 
conduct  but  little. 

In  the  reformatories,  adolescents  of  this  class  are  collected 
jin  large  numbers,  nervous,  irritable,  undependable,  not  insane 
'nor  defective.  At  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Bed- 
ford, although  actual  mental  defect  as  determined  by  the 
'Laboratory  of  Social  Hygiene  was  demonstrated  in  only  27 
per  cent  of  the  population,  the  girls  are,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
stable, excitable,  afraid,  suspicious.  They  are  sent  there  for 
reform,  but  it  is  yet  to  be  shown  that  any  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  inmates  have  the  capacity  to  demonstrate  an  ability 
to  make  good  when  leading  an  unsupervised  life  in  the  world. 
Perhaps  with  the  adoption  of  a  more  careful  classification  of 
cases  and  more  thoughtfully  conceived  methods  of  occupation, 
training,  education,  etc.,  an  improvement  in  this  respect  may 
be  looked  for  even  under  present  conditions,  but  that  this  im- 
provement will  be  sufficiently  marked  to  justify  a  continuance 
of  the  policy  of  turning  all  of  these  unfortunate  girls,  so  many 
of  whom  are  helpless  social  defectives,  back  on  the  community 
at  the  expiration  of  their  three-years'  sentence  is  one  which 
may  be  seriously  questioned.  One  is  more  prone  to  question 
it  as  one  becomes  more  and  more  familiar  with  their  social  his- 
tories, which  record-  repeated  and  seemingly  unnecessary 
failures. 

This  class  of  social  defectives  is  receiving  more  and  more 
attention  from  scientific  men  whose  life-work  is  the  study  of 
abnormal  personalities  which  reveal  themselves  in  behavior. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  three  thousand  military  delinquents 
confined  at  the  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  Dr.  Herman  M.  Adler  brought  for- 


ward some  facts  which  throw  considerable  light  on  this  ques- 
tion. Out  of  this  large  assembly  the  number  of  cases  of  insane 
and  of  so-called  mental  defect  was,  as  compared  with  the 
records  of  civil  institutions,  remarkably  low.  The  balance, 
the  overwhelming  majority,  were  individuals  described  as  be- 
ing handicapped  by  temperamental  difficulties,  which  were  held 
in  large  part  responsible  for  their  troubles.  They  were  roughly 
divisible  into  those  who  were  abnormally  ego-centric  and  the 
hair-trigger  types  whose  reactions  to  the  social  environment 
were  too  hasty  and  ill-considered  to  enable  them  to  get  along 
in  the  community  without  constantly  falling  into  personal  diffi- 
culties. 

The  reactions  of  this  class  are  temperamental  and  result 
from  personality  or  composite  defects,  rather  than  from  de- 
fects in  the  sphere  of  general  intelligence.  As  Dr.  T.  H. 
Haines,  in  an  excellent  article  on  The  Mental  Examinations 
of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  remarks: 

The  mental  organization  of  a  fifteen-year-old  is  quite  as  much  a 
matter  of  his  loves  and  hates,  and  his  persistency  in  striving  for  the 
things  he  loves — his  power  for  continuity  and  concentration  of  atten- 
tion, as  it  is  a  matter  of  clarity  and  penetrating  power  in  his  mental 
vision.  And  these  emotional  and  volitional  elements  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  his  character  are  the  factors  of  prime  importance  in  relation 
to  his  delinquency.  What  he  feels  has  a  more  intimate  relationship 
with  his  offensive  conduct  than  what  he  does  not  know. 

So  far,  psychological  tests  refer  to  the  sphere  of  general  in- 
telligence. Until  such  time  as  tests  are  devised  to  determine 
the  defects  in  the  "  feeling "  or  "  temperamental  "  life,  a 
sphere  which  controls  to  greater  or  less  extent  motives  to  ac- 
tion, capacities  to  learn,  to  adapt  oneself  to  new  situations,  to 
concentrate  attention,  we  must  rely  on  other  means  of  identify- 
ing such  defects  in  individuals.  It  would  be  folly  further  to 
ignore  them  simply  because  we  have  not  as  yet  created  any 
clinical  or  psychological  category  to  which  they  may  justly 
belong. 

The  recognition  of  this  class  is  both  possible  and  practical 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  single  psychiatric  or  psychological 
examination  might  be  able  to  single  them  out.  The  means 
for  such  recognition  consist  in  a  combination  of  psychiatric 
and  psychological  examination,  plus  social  history.  The  ex- 
amination itself  reveals  instability,  temperamental  lack  of  in- 
hibition, paranoid  trend.  Not  enough  by  itself,  but  when 
fortified  by  social  histories  which  record  a  succession  of  need- 
less failures,  there  is  established  a  pathological  condition  as 
fundamental  as  mental  defect  and  even  more  liable  than  it 
to  bring  the  unfortunate  possessor  into  conflict  with  the  law; 
a  condition  which  a  humane  society  is  bound  to  protect. 

If,  then,  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  temperamental  or 
personality  defect,  or  social  defectiveness,  which,  whatever  its 
psychological  or  physical  origin  may  be,  produces  persistent 
anti-social  vagaries  of  conduct,  it  is  clearly  the  part  of  wis- 
dom and  economy  to  turn  our  minds  to  some  policy  of  recon- 
struction or  salvation  by  which  the  community  may  be  re- 
lieved of  unnecessary  delinquencies,  money  be  saved  to  the 
state,  and  a  greater  sum  of  happiness  be  assured  to  those  who 
must  be  classed   in  this  rubric. 

The  delinquents  themselves  are  destined  to  come  to  the  sur- 
face by  way  of  the  courts,  truant  and  probation  officers  and 
by  application  of  parents,  and  the  problem  in  the  first  instance 
is  one  of  delinquency. 

As  things  now  are  in  New  York  the  sentence  is  fixed,  and, 
while  relieved  by  parole,  boards  of  managers  of  correctional 
institutions  are  bound  to  discharge  all  inmates  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  often  it  is  self-evident 
that  in  so  discharging  them  they  are  condemning  them  to 
conditions  which  soon  lead  to  death. 
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vThe  method  of  an  indeterminate  sentence  would  correct 
many  of  these  difficulties.  There  would  be  a  greater  incen- 
tive for  inmates  of  correctional  institutions  to  lend  themselves 
more  readily  to  the  training  there  offered  them,  those  who 
promise  well  could  be  released  early  on  probation;  those  in 
whom  social  defectiveness  was  unmistakable  would  be  held 
for  longer  training,  possibly  under  a  colony  system.  Many 
objections  will  have  to  be  met  before  any  such  plan  can  be 
put  into  operation.  But  those  who  raise  the  objections  are 
requested  to  remember  that  these  socially  defective  persons 
are  the  most  unhappy  and  the  most  unfortunate  that  the  state 
has  to  deal  with  in  a  parental  capacity.     They  retain  a  clear 


sense  of  reality,  which  is  veiled  for  the  insane  and  the  defec- 
tive, and  see  themselves  missing  the  good  things  of  life  for 
reasons  that  they  can  neither  understand  nor  prevent.  In 
the  world  they  are  constantly  in  trouble  and  unhappy,  and 
lose  their  health,  and  often  their  lives,  whereas  in  the  institu- 
tion they  are  in  excellent  health  and  have  the  enjoyment  of 
tasks  regularly  performed. 

The  task  of  devising  a  humane  method  of  protection  for 
these  helpless  persons  will  be  easy  if  public  opinion  can  be 
brought  to  realize  that  the  social  defective  is  a  grim  fact  and 
is  just  as  much  the  plaything  of  fate  as  the  mental  defective. 

Pearce  Bailey,  M.D. 


Resolutions  of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 

Adopted  at  the  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  in  Detroit,  June  10th,  when  four- 
hundred   chiefs   of  police  from   all    over    the    United   States   were 

in  attendance 


Regarding  Interpretation  of  Police 
Functions 

Whereas,  many  universities,  colleges,  research  bureaus 
and  voluntary  civic  organizations  are  conducting  social 
and  health  surveys  and  other  forms  of  research  with  a 
view  to  improving  the  moral  standards  of  the  peoples,  and 
increasing  their  effectiveness  as  members  of  their  respec- 
tive communities;  and 

Whereas,  such  organizations  are  showing  from  time 
to  time,  by  means  of  their  investigations,  how  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  are  working  may  reduce  crime  in 
their  midst  by  the  correction  of  unfortunate  social  condi- 
tions such  as  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  a  high  level 
of  morality  and  of  health  and  are  thereby  pointing  out  the 
ways  whereby  particular  communities  may  work  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  criminals  in  their  midst ;  and 

Whereas,  many  universities,  colleges,  research  bureaus 
and  voluntary  civic  organizations,  on  the  basis  of  their 
investigations  are  building  up  central  bureaus  or  clearing 
houses  of  criminal  records  which  incorporate  criminal  his- 
tories with  other  data,  such  as  family  records  maintained 
for  the  usual  purposes  of  social  welfare  in  the  files  of  vari- 
ous civic  bodies;  and 

Whereas,  such  bureaus  are  already  of  inestimable 
value  to  criminal  courts,  police  forces  and  other  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  of  constructive  vision;  therefore  be 
it 

Resolved,  First,  that  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  in  convention  assembled,  approve  such  ac- 
tivities of  reputable  organizations  as  those  referred  to  in 
the  preamble. 

Second,  that  the  activities  of  such  organizations,  inasfar 
as  they  aim  to  assist  in  the  prevention  of  crime  and  to  facil- 
itate the  apprehension  of  criminals  and  procedure  against 
them,  be  interpreted  by  this  association  as  lying  within  the 
scope  of  police  function. 


Third,  that  this  association  urgently  requests  police  chiefs, 
other  peace  officers  and  public  officials  generally  in  all 
places  to  cooperate  fully  with  reputable  organizations  of 
the  sort  designated  in  the  preamble  and  to  place  at  their 
disposal  whatever  police  data  may  be  needed  to  make  the 
necessary  connection  with  such  records  as  are  usually  to  be 
found  in  the  files  of  organizations  for  social  welfare  ?nd 
thereby  to  make  complete  in  one  record  the  full  develop- 
mental history  of  individual  criminals;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  thnt  these  resolutions  be  inscribed  in  the 
minutes  of  this  association  and  published  in  the  annual 
proceedings. 

Relating  to  Suppression  of  Prostitution  and 
Control  of  Venereal  Diseases 
Whereas,  prostitution  is  the  main  source  of  the  vene- 
real diseases  which  cause  inestimable  economic  loss  as  well 
as  broken  lives  and  homes;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  government  during  the 
war  carried  on  a  relentless  campaign  for  the  repression 
of  prostitution  and  the  control  of  venereal  diseases,  which 
resulted  in  keeping  the  army  and  navy  fit  to  fight,  with 
a  corresponding  benefit  to  the  civil  population ;  and 

Whereas,  the  federal  government,  through  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Interdepartmental  Social  Hy- 
giene Board,  continues  to  assist  the  states  with  federal 
appropriations  and  personnel;  and 

Whereas,  the  main  burden  of  law  enforcement  falls 
upon  police  departments  which  are  sometimes  inadequate- 
ly equipped  with  laws,  personnel  and  funds;  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  International  Association  of  Police 
Chiefs  endorses  the  campaign  for  the  repression  of  pros- 
titution and  the  control  of  venereal  diseases,  and  believes 
that  it  should  be  continued  with  redoubled  vigor  here- 
after and  also  urges  the  adoption  by  the  states  and  municip- 
alities of  better  laws  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  pur- 
pose and  the  appropriation  of  larger  sums  for  its  fulfill- 
ment. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

The    Widening    Field    of    Social    Work 


The  Social  Worker 

By   C.    R.    Atlee.     G.   Bell    &   Sons,   Ltd., 

London.     286  pp.     Price     6s.;  by  mail  of  , 

the  Survey  $1.90. 

This  book  is  interesting  for  two  reasons. 
It  presents  in  a  compact,  easily  read  style  the 
field  of  social  work  as  it  is  conceived  in 
England  at  the  present  time,  and  carries 
consistently  a  point  of  view  which  typifies  the 
significant  contrast  between  the  fundamental 
conceptions  behind  the  movement  for  social 
welfare  of  the  present  day  as  compared  with 
two   decades  ago  or  more. 

The  author's  conception  of  social  work  is 
sufficiently  broad  to  include  two  meanings. 
He  describes  social  work  "  in  its  narrower 
sense  "  as  denoting  a  fairly  distinct  sphere  of 
human  activity  but  he  wishes  to  emphasize 
that  at  the  same  time  he  is  keeping  a  more 
expended  meaning  in  view.  This  more  ex- 
tended meaning  is  described  as  follows: 

"  The  social  worker  is  in  high  company, 
and  social  service  is  not  the  preserve  of  the 
parish  worker,  the  charity-monger  and  the 
statistician,  but  is  the  legacy  of  the  prophets. 
Social  service  is  not  the  monopoly  of  the 
few,  nor  is  it  confined  to  any  one  class; 
it  is  not  a  particular  set  of  activities  so 
much  as  an  attitude  of  mind  to  all  human 
actions.  It  is  the  demand  that  their  existence 
as  members  of  society,  and  as  members  of 
a  particular  part  of  that  society,  makes  on 
all  men  and  women.  It  is  essentially  the 
duty  of  citizenship  not  only  to  the  city  and 
the  state  but  to  the  world." 

The  author  succeeds  admirably  in  illum- 
inating this  conception  of  social  work.  It  is 
•tated  in  the  preface  that  the  book  "  aims 
at  providing  those  who  are  contemplating 
participation  in  social  work  of  some  kind 
with  a  general  sketch  of  the  opportunities  of 
service  that  present  themselves.  "  The 
various  opportunities  offered  in  social 
work  in  England  are  discussed,  and 
the  author  has  succeeded  in  individualizing 
them.  The  type  of  person  toward  whom  the 
book  is  directed  is  furnished  with  the  kind 
of  contrasts  between  various  programs  of 
different  organizations  which  form  a  neces- 
sary basis  for  intelligent  choice. 

The  value  for  American  social  workers 
does  not  lie  in  the  direct  purpose  of  the 
author.  American  social  workers  who  are 
interested  in  the  sources  from  which  many 
American  movements  have  sprung  will  be 
glad  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  book 
to  read  briefly  of  the  present  status  of  such 
movements  in  England.  Many  of  our  most 
substantial  social  movements  have  been 
deliberately  transplanted  from  England. 
This  is  true  of  the  charity  organization  move- 
ment and  of  the  settlements,  to  each  of  which 
considerable  space  is  devoted. 

To  an  American  social  worker  possibly  the 
chief  interest  of  the  book  is  the  philosophy 
of  the  author.  He  emphasizes  strongly  the 
trend  away  from  the  belief  that  social  wel- 

ire  can  be  promoted  through  the  efforts  of 
individuals  and  groups  of  persons  to  organ? 
ize  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  particular 
social  ills,  who  resort  at  times  to  proposals  to 
a  more  or  less  passive  legislature  for  legis- 
lation needed  to  correct  evils  that  cannot  be 
dealt  with  otherwise.  He  reflects  also  a 
modern  faith  in  the  power  of  the  community 
as  such  to  deal  with  the  conditions  that 
menace  social  welfare,  whether  these  be  in 
the  psychology  of  the  individual  or  in  the  en- 
vironment in  which  he  lives. 

Whatever   one   may   think   of   it  there    is 


no  mistaking  the  tendency  in  this  direction, 
and  it  is  a  sound  tendency.  Disease,  poverty, 
crime,  ignorance,  the  hazards  of  industry 
cannot  be  reckoned  with  except  through  com- 
munity control,  effecting  itself  in  legislation 
when  necessary.  Social  improvement  worked 
out  along  these  lines  may  be  slower  and 
carry  its  own  disadvantages,  but  with  ref- 
erence to  the  major  problems  of  social  wel- 
fare it  could  hardly  be  achieved  without 
community  action.  The  greatest  danger  to 
sound  development  along  this  line  lies  in  the 
tendency  of  its  advocates  to  claim  for  it 
more  rapid  progress  than  is  possible. 

A  large  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
opportunities  for  social  service  which  volun- 
teers find ;  much  of  it  in  connection  with 
private  agencies.  Although  the  author  ap- 
parently believes  that  much  of  such  work  is 
valuable  only  if  it  is  attached  to  a  strong 
social  program  under  community  control,  he 
gives  it  full  credit,  and  one  may  infer  that 
he  believes  it  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
larger  program.  The  larger  program 
depends  upon  an  enlghtened  public  opinion, 
and  there  is  no  more  effective  way  of  creat- 
ing it  than  by  wide-spread  participation  on 
the  part  of  citizens  in  organized  social  work. 
His  desire  to  emphasize  the  trend  away  from 
individualistic  soc.al  work,  however,  results 
in  strong  criticism  of  the  charity  organization 
society  movement  which  in  this  country 
would  hardly  apply. 

The  book  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes 
— The  Social  Science  Library — published  in 
connection  with  the  Ratan  Tata  Department 
of  the  University  of  London,  the  other 
volumes  of  which  discuss  presumably  in 
considerable  detail,  special  forms  of  social 
work    as    carried    on    in    England. 

The  volume  under  review  is  described  as 
an  attempt  to  show  what  are  the  qualifica- 
tions and  training  desirable  in  the  social 
worker.  A  similar  attempt  for  the  American 
social  worker  would  discuss  this  particular 
aspect  quite  differently.  The  chapter  devoted 
to  the  qualifications  and  training  of  social 
workers  hardly  suggests  that  social  work 
has  yet  defined  for  itself  a  field  or  devel- 
oped a  scientific  content  which  would  justify 
it  in  regarding  itself  as  a  profession  in  the 
making.  This  step  American  social  work 
has  clearly  taken. 

Neither  in  the  definition  of  a  field  nor 
in  the  development  of  a  scientific  content 
can  American  social  work  as  yet  justify  a 
claim  to  complete  professional  recognition. 
Progress,  however,  is  unmistakably  in  that 
direction.  Comparison  of  any  one  of  a  dozen 
fields  of  American  social  work  at  the  present 
time  with  its  status  ten  years  ago  would 
show  a  much  more  fundamental  and  more 
precise  analysis  of  its  problems,  and  the 
marshalling  of  a  much  wider  range  of  re- 
sources, including  more  definite  methods 
which  practitioners  in  such  fields  are  expected 
to  master.  In  any  field  of  activity  the  more 
that  is  known  about  its  problems,  and  the 
more  knowledge  and  skill  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  bring  to  bear  upon  them,  the  greater 
demands  will  the  field  make  upon  its  practi- 
tioners. Such  problems  are  sufficiently  com- 
plex, and  the  vocational  resurces  of  those  who 
deal  with  them  are  sufficiently  scientific,  so 
that  those  who  work  at  them  successfully  are 
in  the  way  to  a  professional  status.  At  the 
same  time  it  becomes  possible  to  provide 
prospective  workers  in  the  field  with  the  re- 
quisite  equipment   through   organized   train- 


ing, and  such  training  in  an  educational 
institution  tends  to  become  indispensable. 
American  social  work  has  not  yet  reached 
that  point,  but  there  are  evidences  that  it  is 
on  the  way.  Porter  R.  Lee. 

•  •    • 

Motion  Study  for  the  Handicapped 

By  Frank  B.  and  Lillian  Moller  Gilbreth. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     165  pp.     Illustrated. 

Price  $4;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $4.25. 

One  modern  efficiency  engineer  has  applied 
his  scientific  methods  to  a  very  human  prob- 
lem— the  reeducation  of  the  handicapped. 
In  Major  Gilbreth  the  crippled  man  finds  an 
enthusiastic  advocate,  for  he  has  a  vision  of 
the  economic  and  spiritual  value  of  the  re- 
habilitated worker.  His  appreciation  of  the 
problem  of  the  disabled  man  and  the  means 
necessary  to  his  rehabilitation  is  very 
clearly  shown  in  his  chapters  on  measure- 
ment of  the  Human  Factor  in  Industry,  and 
The  New  Education. 

The  authors  maintain  that  there  is  "one 
best  way"  in  every  industrial  process,  and 
that  way  can  best  be  determined  by  a  study 
of  the  methods  of  experts  as  revealed  by 
motion  pictures  so  taken  as  to  show  the 
path  of  the  motion  and  the  time  required. 
The  method  by  which  the  actual  measure- 
ment is  done  is  rather  technical,  but  when 
transferred  to  the  simultaneous  cycle  motion 
chart  shows  what  each  member  of  the  body 
is  doing  each  fraction  of  a  second  during 
the  operation.  The  best  way  of  performing 
an  operation  having  been  determined,  the 
authors  maintain  that  the  cripple  should  be 
taught  that  method.  Their  enthusiastic 
claim  is,  "We  have  worked  out  in  the  labor- 
atory the  methods  by  which  suitable  occu- 
pations for  cripples  of  any  type  may  be  de- 
termined and  also  methods  by  which  train- 
ing in  these  occupations  may  be  transferred 
to  the  crippled  learner." 

Much  is  said  about  the  problem  of  the 
crippled  soldier,  for  most  of  the  chapters  of 
the  book  were  papers  read  before  meetings 
of  engineers  in  1917  and  1918  when  that 
subject  was  receiving  much  attention.  But 
the  authors  show  a  very  keen  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  the  large  and  continuing 
problem  is  the  man  disabled  in  modern 
industry.  J.    C.   Faris. 

•  •    • 

A  Service  of  Love  in  War  Time — American 
Friends'  Relief  Work  in  Europe,  1917-1919. 
By  Rufus  M.  Jones.  Macmillan  Co.  284 
pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$2.75. 

It  is  easier  to  sigh  for  the  book  which 
this  might  have  been  than  to  criticize  Mr. 
Jones's  book  for  what  it  is.  I  could  wish 
less  emphasis  on  the  inner  experience  and 
more  details  as  to  the  outward  work;  less 
emphasis  on  individual  conscience  and  more 
on  the  general  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
great  experiences  corporately  shared.  I 
could  wish,  too,  for  a  less  sentimental  title. 
But  having  mourned  for  the  unwritten  book, 
we  still  have  Mr.  Jones's  simple,  sincere, 
straightforward  story  of  how  the  Quakers 
met  the  shock  of  war  and  how  they  served 
in  America  and  abroad. 

War  is  the  great  leveler.  War  harnesses 
individuals  and  sects  to  haul  its  Juggernaut 
car.  It  tries  to  drag  all  things  into  its  serv- 
ice, down  to  a  dead  level  of  uniformity. 
Yet  even  in  wartime  we  have  need  of  non- 
conformists. There  is  work  which  only  they 
can  do ;  important,  vital  work.     In  the  arti- 
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ficial  unity  which  war  fosters  we  sometimes 
overlook  the  high  social  value  of  those  stiff- 
necked  groups  whose  tradition  is  not  our 
tradition,  whose  will  is  not  our  will,  whose 
conscience  is  not  our  conscience,  and  we 
recognize  too  late  that  there  are  other  im- 
portant tasks  than  that  to  which  we  have 
set  ourselves — the  task  of  dragging  Jugger- 
naut's car  over  the  bodies  of  the  enemy. 

Now  the  work  to  which  the  Quakers  set 
themselves  was  to  heal  the  wounds  of  war, 
and  these  wounds  would  not  wait  until  the 
war  was  won;  some  of  them  had  to  be 
healed  while  the  war  was  on.  It  was  a 
work  for  which  they  were  peculiarly  fitted; 
it  enabled  them  to  turn  to  active  account 
their  status  as  conscientious  objectors.  They 
risked  their  lives  like  soldiers;  they  were 
just  as  "loyal"  as  any  other  Americans  in 
France  or  at  home;  they  withstood  hard- 
ships as  bravely  and  served  as  faithfully. 
Thousands  of  Quaker  men  and  women 
served  at  home;  hundreds  served  abroad, 
cultivating  the  empty  fields,  rebuilding  the 
ruined  houses  of  the  peasants,  putting  up 
maisons  demontablcs,  caring  for  the  health 
of  children,  educating  them,  running  mater- 
nity hospitals,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
German  drives  evacuating  French  civilians 
and  soldier  wounded  of  three  armies  side 
by  side  with  American  army  and  Red  Cross 
personnel.  The  Red  Cross  and  the  Quakers 
were  in  close  touch  throughout  the  war,  and 
as  the  Red  Cross  officer  in  charge  of  the 
evacuations  reported  to  his  headquarters, 
"The  Quakers  were  invaluable." 

Edward  Eyre  Hunt. 
*    *    » 

"  Pussyfoot  "  Johnson 

By  F.  A.  McKenzie.     Fleming  H.  Revell 

Co.    193  pp.     Illustrated.     Price  $1.50;  by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $1.70. 

"  Pussyfoot "  Johnson  belongs  to  the  epic 
period  of  the  West.  In  a  lifetime  spent  for 
the  prohibition  movement  he  has,  to  be  sure, 
been  chiefly  journalist,  speaker  and  all- 
around  propagandist.  But  the  outstanding 
picture  in  this  unassuming  story  of  his  work 
is  as  enforcement  officer  among  the  Indians. 
Entering  a  tough  little  town  in  Indian  Ter- 
ritory and  hearing  that  a  "bad"  man  had 
threatened  to  shoot  him  on  sight,  Johnson 
took  a  gun  in  each  hand  and  started  down 
the  middle  of  the  street  for  all  the  world  like 
William  S.  Hart  and  the  other  cowboy  heroes 
of  the  movies.  Hard-headed,  quick-witted,  a 
big  muscular  man  who  won  many  cases  with 
his  fists  before  he  took  them  into  court,  John- 
son was  the  chief  field  agent  for  the  Indian 
office  in  its  attempt  to  break  up  what  was 
perhaps  the  most  shameful  aspect  of  the 
illicit  sale  of  liquor — the  debauching  of  the 
government's  wards.  He  had  the  cordial 
backing  of  both  Commissioner  Leupp  and 
President  Roosevelt  and  gave  it  up  only  when 
he  was  retired  along  with  many  another 
strenuous  government  official  during  the 
softer   days   of   the   Taft   administration. 

Mr.  McKenzie's  book  verifies  in  every  par- 
ticular the  newspaper  reports  that  Johnson's 
gameness  when  he  lost  his  eye  put  prohibi- 
tion on  the  map  in  Great  Britain  well  before 
its  time.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing 
in  the  book  is  Johnson's  prophecy  that  Eng- 
land will  be  dry  by  1930.  He  has  proved 
himself  no  mean  prophet  at  home.  And  there 
are  two  significant  events  which  the  English 
author  records  but  does  not  put  in  the  per- 
spective which  students  of  prohibition  in 
America  would  give  them — the  beginning  of 
local  option  (in  Scotland)  and  the  first  dry 
statements  by  large  employers,  such  as  the 
recent  American  interview  in  which  Lord 
Leverhulme  held  that  England  must  go  dry 
or  definitely  fall  behind  the  United  States  in 
the  competition  for  world  markets.  In  this 
country  local  option  has  always  been  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end,  and  when  the  normal 
prohibition  group  begins  to  draw  to  its  ranks 


resourceful  outsiders  it  rapidly  gathers  bulk 
and   standing. 

The  book  sets  forth  the  chief  facts  of 
Johnson's  life  but  fails  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
man's  mind  and  how  it  works.  One  who  has 
written  steadily  for  years  must,  even  in  the 
hurly-burly  of  propaganda  journalism,  have 
set  down  some  indications  of  the  background 
from  which  his  robust  actions  have  sprung. 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg. 

*  *    * 

Traveling  Publicity  Campaigns 

By  Mary  Swain  Routzahn.  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  151  pp.  Illustrated.  Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.65. 
There  is  something  in  America  which  has 
made  her  the  foremost  propagandist  in  the 
world.  With  an  intensity  which  is  at  once 
the  admiration  and  despair  of  the  other 
countries  we  have  developed  the  art  of  sell- 
ing, be  it  merchandise  or  ideas.  In  the  field 
of  commercial  advertising  we  are  producing 
an  almost  overwhelming  mass  and  variety 
of  material.  Important  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  advertising  leaders  in  the  direc- 
tion of  systematic  study  of  the  subject  and 
of  evaluating  the  comparative  effectiveness 
of  different  methods.  Dealers  in  educational 
ideas  have  not  been  so  fortunate.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  time  and  money  is  wasted 
by  the  social  or  health  educator  because  he 
can  nowhere  readily  profit  by  the  experience 
of  others  who  have  struggled  more  or  less 
successfully  with  the  same  problems  that  he 
is  facing. 

Mrs.  Routzahn's  book  supplies  in  an  ad- 
mirably constructive  manner  a  summarized 
experience  of  some  seventy-five  educational 
tours  by  railroad  trains  and  motor  vehicles. 
Far  from  being  a  mere  catalog  of  historical 
data — though  the  appendix  contains  a  valu- 
able reference  list  of  train,  trolley,  truck  and 
other  traveling  campaigns — the  author  has 
built  her  material  into  a  well  constructed 
outline  study  of  the  subject.  The  book 
should  be  invaluable  to  health  officials,  agri- 
cultural educators,  and  propagandists  of 
whatever  character.  While  no  particular 
effort  is  made  to  evaluate  the  traveling  cam- 
paign as  a  method  of  spreading  information, 
the  anthology  of  carefully  edited  practical 
experience  ought  to  make  possible  the  raising 
of  this  method  to  still  more  original  and 
more  effective  heights.      Philip   S.  Platt. 

•  •    • 
Ladies  of  Grecourt 

By  Ruth  Gaines.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  246 

pp.     Price  $2.50;   by  mail  of  the   Survey 

$2.75. 

The  story  of  the  American  women  who 
served  in  France  during  the  war  is  a  chap- 
ter of  honor,  and  high  on  the  roll  is  the  tale 
of  that  group  of  Red  Cross  workers  who 
called  themselves  the  Smith  College  Relief 
Unit.  It  was  extraordinary  enough  for 
women  to  serve  at  all  in  the  war  zone,  but 
this  unit  served  continuously  for  nine  months 
in  close  proximity  to  the  trenches,  and  when 
the  great  German  drive  in  the  Somme  fell 
like  a  tidal  wave  on  their  villages,  they 
promptly  organized  their  personnel  into  an 
automobile  ferry  service  which  carried  them 
time  and  again  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
fighting  and  bore  back  load  after  load  of 
helpless  civilians   and  wounded  soldiers. 

Miss  Gaines'  story  is  a  narrative  of  how 
the  unit  organized,  how  it  got  to  France, 
and  what  it  did  when  it  got  there.  The 
book  is  primarily  for  Smith  College  alumni, 
and  they  can  well  be  proud  of  their  record, 
but  secondarily  it  is  for  the  wider  public 
whose  interest  in  the  war-doings  of  others 
is  not  yet  dulled,  especially  those  whose  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  American  women  over- 
seas has  survived  the  war  of  attrition  over 
the  League  of  Nations  and  our  general  emo- 
tional sagging  back  into  international  de- 
spair. 


Reconstruction  here  at  home  is  in  process, 
but  this  brief  story  of  what  happened  in 
France  tells  something  of  the  spirit  with 
which  our  home  problems  should  be  faced. 
The  unit  occupied  itself  with  other  things 
than  heroic  gestures  during  German  offen- 
sives; most  of  its  work  was  the  grinding, 
gruelling,  prosaic,  day  to  day  labor  of  build- 
ing up  the  morale  of  the  peasant  refugees 
among  whom  they  lived,  and  the  restoration 
of  a  semblance  of  normal  life  to  the  deserted 
fields  and  shattered  towns.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  they  did  it.  Their  work  is  a  type 
of  the  only  enduring  work  which  we  do  in 
this  earth  of  ours:  the  work  which — like  that 
of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium — 
can  survive  the  waves  of  German  offensives 
because  it  builds  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
It  is  this  kind  of  work  which  survives  bol- 
shevism  and  capitalism  alike,  for  the  spirit 
continues  to  make  alive  no  matter  how  much 
the   letter  kills. 

The  Smith  College  alumni  have  made  3 
new  high  record  of  collegiate  service.  The 
tale  of  how  it  was  done  is  worth  reading 
and  adding  to  one's  permanent  library. 

Edward  Eyre  Hunt. 


Sanitation  for  Public  Health  Nurses 
By  Hibbert  Winslow  Hill.    Macmillan  Co. 
211  pp.     Price  $1.35;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.55. 

Books  may  be  roughly  classified  into  those 
which  are  essentially  subjective  and  those 
which  are  essentially  objective  in  viewpoint. 
Those  who  know  and  admire  Dr.  Hill  will  not 
be  surprised  that  his  new  book  is  of  the 
former  type.  It  is  not  Sanitation  by  Hill, 
but  Hill  on  Sanitation,  as  the  lawyers  put  it. 
The  author's  compelling  personality  domi- 
nates both  general  choice  of  topics  and  de- 
tailed conclusions.  Dr.  Hill  believes  that 
"  our  chief  endeavor  for  a  long  time  yet  must 
lie  in  preventing  sickness,  not  in  promoting 
health,"  and  that  "no  ordinary  cleanliness 
can  have  preventive  effect  in  any  disease  we 
know  of  caused  by  germs."  Therefore,  while 
his  book  bears  the  subtitle,  The  Fundamentals 
of  Public  Health,  it  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
problems  of  isolation  and  immunology  and 
touches  but  lightly  upon  such  great  modern 
movements  as  the  infant  welfare  campaign 
and  the  campaign  for  better  nutrition  among 
school   children. 

Furthermore,  Dr.  Hill  places  a  low  estimate 
upon  the  vital  resistance  factor  in  disease, 
aside  from  the  specific  immunity  conferred  by 
a  previous  attack  or  by  vaccination.  Many 
public  health  workers  would  demur  at  his 
conclusion  that  tuberculosis  is  not  more  com- 
mon among  the  poor  than  among  the  rich  and 
is  not  specifically  favored  by  the  inhalation 
of  certain  kinds  of  crystalline  dusts,  while 
the  statement  that  tuberculosis  is  relatively  as 
common  among  old  people  as  among  young 
people  runs  counter  to  very  definite  statistical 
evidence. 

It  seems  ungracious,  however,  to  criticize 
details  in  so  stimulating  a  work.  Miss  Gard- 
ner's series  of  textbooks  for  public  health 
nurses,  of  which  this  is  one,  are  intended  as 
a  source  of  inspiration  and  suggestion  to 
the  graduate  nurse,  rather  than  as  texts  for 
the  student.  This  purpose  Dr.  Hill's  book 
should  admirably  fulfil.  Dr.  Hill  stands  sec- 
ond only  to  Dr.  Chapin  as  a  pioneer  in  de- 
veloping the  modern  science  of  epidemiology, 
and  his  chapters  .on  the  general  course  of  an 
infections  disease  (illustrated  by  an  illumi- 
nating new  diagram),  on  the  diagnosis  and 
etiology  of  the  commoner  specific  commun- 
icable diseases,  on  immunity  and  on  epidem- 
iology are  sound  in  substance  and  brilliant  in 
form.  They  merit  the  careful  perusal  of 
every  public  health  worker,  for  the  physician 
will  find  their  clarity  illuminating  and  the 
layman  will  be  charmed  by  their  epigram- 
matic force.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow. 
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CONFERENCES 


JEWISH  WORLD  RELIEF 

WHAT  good  will  a  little  more  bread 
do?  What  comfort  will  a  better  coat 
bring — when  people  are  condemned  to  death 
by  torture?  As  the  entire  situation  in  which 
European  Jewry  finds  itself  was  uncovered 
before  the  world  conference  at  Karlsbad,  last 
month,  as  there  arose  before  you  a  picture 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  condemned  to 
death;  as  you  thought  that  all  you  had  come 
to  do  was  to  plan  how  to  give  another  meal 
or  another  warm  coat,  you  felt  like  the  war- 
den who  feeds  the  condemned  before  he  is 
executed.  This  was  not  said  in  such  words 
by  any  of  the  delegates,  but  it  was  undoubt- 
edly the  sentiment  in  many  hearts. 

There  were  one  hundred  delegates  repre- 
senting twenty-two  countries.  But  not  every 
war  relief  organization  in  every  country  par- 
ticipated. Among  the  prominent  bodies  that 
did  not  participate  was  the  American  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  and  the  workmen's 
groups  of  Poland,  Russia  and  other  countries. 
Moreover,  the  representation  of  some  of  the 
countries  was  only  nominal  and  would  not 
stand  the  test  of  ordinary  credentials,  such  as 
are  required  at  any  American  convention. 
Yet,  the  conference  was  one  of  the  most, 
if  not  the  most,  representative  that  has  met 
for  many  years.  It  was  a  remarkable  gath- 
ering of  men  who  have  been  active  in  relief 
work  during  all  these  years  of  suffering. 

There  were  some  wonderful  types  whom 
one  must  admire,  no  matter  how  much  one 
disagreed  with  them,  such  as  Dr.  Chayes, 
chief  rabbi  of  Vienna,  Professor  Simonsen 
of  Copenhagen,  Soloveitchik  from  Lithuania, 
Erna  Pattack,  Anita  Miller,  Usishkin,  Sok- 
olaw  and  many  others  who  gave  the  con- 
ference a  dignity  and  sincerity  seldom  sur- 
passed. There  were  Polish  and  Galician 
rabbis  in  their  long  coats  and  with  their 
loiig  "  payes,"  surrounded  by  their  suites  and 
followers  similarly  attired,  as  well  as  clean- 
shaven European  and  American  Jews  and  all 
other  kinds  between  them,  even  Jews  from 
the  East,  Arabian  and  Turkish — all  mixed  in 
the  audience  and  among  the  delegates. 

The  first  three  days  were  devoted  to  re- 
ports from  the  different  countries.  Horrible 
stories  of  death,  suffering,  starvation  and 
persecution  were  circulated  even  before  the 
conference  opened.  The  delegates  had  just 
risen  to  honor  the  hundred  thousand  dead 
in  the  Ukraine  when  Dr.  Chayes  read  the 
new  chapter  of  persecution  and  murder  dur- 
ing the  "  White  Terror  "  in  Hungary.  "  Why 
are  Jews  making  a  secret  of  the  '  White  Ter- 
ror'  in  Hungary,"  he  asked.  Then  he  re- 
lated most  horrible  tales.  Some  of  the  facts 
were  made  known  before  by  the  British 
Labor  Party  which  had  sent  an  investiga- 
tion commission  to  Hungary  resulting  in 
the  boycott  against  Hungary  by  the  Euro- 
pean trade  unions.  Dr.  Chayes  gave  due 
credit  to  the  labor  movement  and  wanted  to 
know  why  the  Jews  all  over  the  world  were 
less  concerned  about  this  situation  than  the 
labor  movement. 

Ukraine,  Hungary,  the  fear  of  wholesale 
slaughter  of  Jews  in  Poland  at  the  time  and 
the  actual  occurence  of  new  pogroms  along 
the  line  of  retreat  of  the  Polish  army  were 
on  the  minds  of  the  delegates  when  the  con- 
ference was  opened.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  relief  work  looked  a  petty  effort 
as  compared  with  what  seemed  ought  to  be 
done.  The  crying  need  of  the  hour,  it  was 
felt,  is  a  gathering  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering what  can  be  done  to  stop  pogroms, 
boycotts,  discrimination  and  official  and  un- 
official  hounding   and   torturing. 

But  this  was  a  relief  conference,  and  if 
it  attempted  to  do  anything  else  it  could  do 


no  good  and  perhaps  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
And  as  a  relief  conference  it  could  do  work 
only  if  it  had  the  knowledge  or  the  faith  that 
the  more  important  work  of  safeguarding  the 
lives  of  our  people  was  being  secured 
through  another  channel.  Thus  faith  lack- 
ing, the  conference  was  bound  to  go  on  hesi- 
tatingly, aimlessly  and  with  no  prospect  of 
fully  meeting  the  great  need  of  the  hour. 
Yet  it  did  accomplish  a  great  deal,  depend- 
ing, of  course,  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
resolutions  will  be  carried  out. 

First,  an  information  center  will  be  es- 
tablished in  London  in  charge  of  a  central 
committee  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  make  all 
information  regarding  conditions,  the  com- 
mon knowledge  of  all.  We  cannot  afford 
to  hide  our  plight  and  our  first  duty  is  to 
make   the  truth   known. 

Second,  the  Jews  of  every  country  must 
be  made  to  bear  their  proportionate  share 
and  the  central  committee  will  try  to  wake 
up  the  Jews  of  Europe  who  can  afford  to 
contribute   and   have  not  done  it  yet. 

Third,  the  immigration  question  is  now 
one  of  the  most  important  for  immediate 
action.  It  is  not  a  question  of  where  to  go  or 
from  where  to  go.  The  people  are  not  ask- 
ing and  are  not  waiting.  The  persecution 
and  oppression  tears  them  out  root  and  all, 
and  they  find  themselves  stranded  all  over 
Europe  without  means,  without  legal  papers, 
without  friends,  without  connections.  I  saw 
them  by  the  thous  ind  in  France  near  the 
ports  and  in  Paris,  in  Vienna,  Prague,  and 
they  are  all  over  Germany  and  Italy,  wait- 
ing for  a  chance  to  go  anywhere,  where  they 
will  be  allowed  to  live  and  work  unmolested. 
They  would  go  to  America,  Palestine  or 
wherever  they  will  be  permitted.  Their  con- 
dition is  worse  than  at  the  place  they  come 
from,  except  that  they  have  hope  of  finding  a 
place  of  refuge;  and  though  their  misery  is 
great  their  hope  is  greater. 

I  saw  one  immigrant  who  told  me  he  had 
a  paper  that  permitted  him  to  stay  in  France. 
When  I  looked  at  the  document  it  read  as 
follows:  "This  is  to  certify  that  A.  B.  must 
leave  Paris  at  once."  He  is  still  there  but 
never  sleeps  twice  in  the  same  place. 

These  people  must  be  taken  care  of,  and 
they  can  be  helped  to  reach  their  destination 
if  proper  steps  are  taken.  They  are  starv- 
ing and  they  should  be  fed.  They  need 
legal  assistance,  and  if  the  proper  men  are 
put  on  the  job  they  can  get  it.  The  central 
committee  chosen  at  Karlsbad  is  charged 
with  the  task  of  organizing  this  work,  and 
if  it  does  nothing  else  it  was  worth  while 
to  hold  the  conference. 

Fourth,  the  conference  decided  to  coordin- 
ate and,  wherever  necessary,  to  organize  the 
care  of  orphans.  One  of  the  things  urged 
was  "  the  homeless  child  for  the  childless 
home."  Children  from  the  war  zones  are 
now  being  adopted  by  people  in  the  more 
fortunate  countries  in  great  numbers.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  do  the  same. 
This  is  only  one  way,  and  there  are  many 
others.  A  committee  was  chosen  to  take 
upon  itself  in  cooperation  with  all  existing 
committees  and  institutions,  the  task  of  sav- 
ing the  children. 

The  conference  also  discussed  the  vari- 
ous kinds  and  methods  of  relief  and  adopted 
resolutions  setting  forth  its  opinions.  While 
it  found  that  immediate  relief  was  still  neces- 
sary in  many  places,  the  discussion  clearly 
showed  the  harmful  effects  of  immediate  re- 
lief and  the  necessity  of  starting  construc- 
tive relief  wherever  possible. 

Another  phase  of  great  interest  was  the 
emphasis  put  upon  the  necessity  of  support- 
ing  cultural   work,    especially   the   mainten- 


ance of  schools  for  children.  During  the 
most  dangerous  days  and  under  the  keenest 
privations  our  people  have  kept  up  the  chil- 
dren's schools  of  all  types,  the  orthodox, 
radical  and  people's  schools.  The  teachers, 
underpaid,  underfed,  and  under  the  most  try- 
ing conditions,  have  stuck  to  their  labor  of 
love.  The  people  are  jealous  of  these  insti- 
tutions and  have  stubbornly  held  on  to  them 
during  all  the  misfortunes  that  befell  them. 
There  is  no  better  and  more  welcome  relief 
that  we  can  give  than  the  support  of  these 
schools;  and  the  conference  recognized  it  by 
appropriate  resolutions. 

In  conclusion,  the  need  in  Eastern  Europe 
is  so  great,  greater  than  ever  before,  that 
with  the  intensest  effort  we  cannot  hope  to 
meet  it.  We  must  strain  ourselves  more  than 
ever  before.  We  must  welcome  every  effort 
that  is  being  made  anywhere  to  help  the 
situation.  I  believe  that  a  new  instrument 
was  created  by  this  conference  that  will  help 
to  meet  the  infinite  need. 

Alexander   Kahn. 

Chairman,    Jewish    People's    Relief    Com- 
mittee. 

RURAL  COOPERATION 

AT  a  general  conference  held  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Farm  Organizations  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  September  1-3,  strong  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  on  a  number  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  issues  of  vital  interest  to 
farmers,  among  them  several  dealing  with 
the  present  anomalous  legal  situation  con- 
cerning producers'  cooperation.  One  of  these 
demands  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  and 
discriminations  which  make  impossible  the 
formation  of  cooperative  associations,  and  the 
concession  of  the  same  interstate  marketing 
rights  to  such  associations  as  are  enjoyed  by 
private  enterprise. 

Perpetuation  and  strengthening  of  the  fed- 
eral farm  loan  system  is  urged  to  combat  the 
growing  evils  of  farm  tenancy  by  enabling 
larger  numbers  of  tenants  to  become  owners. 
As  one  step  in  that  direction,  the  conference 
recommended  the  inauguration  of  a  system 
of  cooperative  personal  credit  that  will  enable 
farmers  to  secure  short-time  credits  on  favor- 
able terms.  The  formation  of  a  national 
union  of  farm  loan  associations  was  wel- 
comed as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  indi- 
vidual organizations  in  their  legislative 
demands. 

The  conference,  further,  went  on  record  as 
favoring  effective  national  control  over  the 
packers  and  other  interstate  combinations  of 
capital  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  trans- 
portation and  distribution  of  food  and  other 
farm  products  and  supplies,  and  especially 
the  bill  prohibiting  packers  and  other  private 
corporations  from  owning  or  operating  roll- 
ing stock.  It  asked  for  an  adequate  congres- 
sional appropriation  for  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  for  legislation  to 
prevent  commercial  devastation  of  timber 
lands,  for  "  free  speech,  free  press  and  peace- 
able assemblage;"  in  opposition  to  compul- 
sory military  training,  to  the  admission  of 
oriental  labor  and  to  one-sided  tariff  legisla- 
tion. 

A  number  of  committees  were  selected  to 
carry  out  various  parts  of  this  program. 

CHRISTIAN  INTERNATIONAL 

MORE  than  sixty  delegates  from  England, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  Ireland,  India,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Switzerland, 
Syria,  South  Africa,  Japan  and  the  United 
States  met  at  the  end  of  July  at  Bilthoven, 
Holland,  for  the  second  conference  of  the 
Christian  International.  This  body  is  com- 
posed of  the  Fellowships  of  Reconciliation  in 
England  and  America  and  corresponding 
groups  in  the  other  countries.  The  basic 
principles  of  the  movement  were  stated  at 
the  opening  meeting  by  Henry  T.   Hodkin, 
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of  England,  in  his  own  words  as  follows: 
"1.  That  the  family  of  God  in  the  world 
is  one  and  that  under  no  circumstances  can 
we  admit  that  this  family  should  be  divided 
into  mutually  destructive  parts  whether  of 
nations,  races,  or  classes. 

"2.  That  the  end  which  we  have  in  view 
can  never  justify  an  evil  means.  Methods 
destructive  of  personality,  such  as  war,  can 
never  create  freedom  or  righteousness. 

"3.  That  even  when  the  state  calls  to 
service  we  as  Christians  are  not  thereby  com- 
pelled to  lower  our  own  standards  of  duty, 
but  that  our  true  national  service  is  to  be 
given  in  following  the  voice  of  our  con- 
sciences and  in  being  prepared  to  take  the 
i     consequences  whatever  they  may  be." 

ALL  FRIENDS 

The  most  significant  meeting  which  the 
Society  of  Friends  has  ever  held  is  that 
which  met  in  London  on  August  13-20.  It 
was  a  representative  gathering  of  over  one 
thousand  people  made  up  of  members  of  the 
(  Society  of  Friends  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  New  Zea- 
»  land,  Australia,  South  Africa,  Pemba,  India, 
(  China,  Japan,  Madagascar,  Jamaica,  Syria, 
i  Norway,  Austria,  Germany  and  Denmark. 
«  The  significance  lay  in  the  fact  ihat  the 
meeting  came  at  the  close  of  the  great  World 
War  and  represented  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  to  determine  whether 
or  not  in  the  face  of  the  world  situation, 
Friends  could  continue  to  maintain  their 
testimony  against  war.  Now  that  Friends 
are  represented  in  all  the  above  mentioned 
countries  and  thus  divided  by  more  or  less 
local  prejudice  it  was  felt  that  possibly  the 
Society  of  Friends  should  not  stand  before 
the  world  as  a  pacifist  organization.  Any 
doubt,  however,  was  quickly  dispelled,  for 
not  only  did  the  Friends  of  England  and  of 
the  United  States  reaffirm  their  belief  in  the 
power  of  good-will  but  the  Friends  from 
Jamaica,  Norway,  India,  China  and  Japan 
all  joined  in  the  affirmation. 

There  were  differences  of  opinion  ex- 
pressed  in  the  way  in  which  Friends  could 


bear  the  testimony,  but  never  any  question 
concerning  that  testimony  itself.  There  was 
some  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  send- 
ing a  letter  of  greeting  to  the  Council  of 
Action  representing  the  British  Labor  party. 
This  came  from  the  fact  that  the  British 
Labor  party  was  only  a  national  organiza- 
tion with  a  distinctly  political  character  and 
that  the  conference  itself  was  an  international 
body.  However,  the  meeting  finally  united 
in  a  message  to  the  council,  the  gist  of  which 
is  summed  up  in  the  following  quotation: 
"  We  are  thankful  for  the  impulse  toward 
peace  in  the  labor  movement  throughout  the 
country.  .  .  .  We  wish  to  support  you  in 
your  endeavors  to  give  expression  to  the 
true  brotherhood  of  all  men,  by  such  means 
as  are  in  accord  with  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  message  to  the  people  of  Ireland  was 
also  a  significant  statement: 

"  Without  entering  into  the  political  issues 
involved  we  desire  to  express  our  conviction 
that  the  withdrawal  of  all  coercion  and  vio- 
lence against  Ireland  or  against  amy  part  of 
the  Irish  people  and  the  cessation  of  acts  of 
violence  by  all  sections  of  the  Irish  people 
are  essential  if  a  lasting  reconciliation  within 
Ireland  and  between  the  peonies  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  to  be  secured." 

The  conference  issued  a  strong  statement 
concerning  war.  The  greatest  good,  how- 
ever, came  from  the  reunited  feeling  of  sol- 
idarity among  Friends  which  was  created  by 
the  conference  itself.  This  is  best  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  the  clerk: 

"  Behind  our  restlessness,  God  is  here. 
He  is  still  working  in  the  world  amid  the 
lives  of  men.  Let  us  open  our  minds  to  His 
searching  truth.  Can  we  not  seek  the  way 
of  Jesus,  testing,  step  by  step,  all  life's  rela- 
tionships by  His  Spirit?  It  will  mean  sac- 
rifice if  we  are  honest.  It  will  mean  drastic 
changes  in  industry,  in  business,  and  in  do- 
mestic life.  Day  by  day  let  us  seek  out  and 
remove  every  seed  of  hatred  and  of  greed, 
of  resentment  and  of  grudging  in  our  own 
selves  and  in  the  social  structure  about  us." 
Wilbur  K.  Thomas. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


NEGRO  TROOPS  IN  GERMANY 

To  the  Editor:  An  item  on  page  589  of 
the  Survey  for  August  2  treated  of  the  pro- 
tests now  being  made  by  Germany  because 
of  the  use  by  France  of  Senegalese  as  occu- 
pation troops  in  the  Rhineland,  the  Saar  and 
in  Frankfort.  Conflicting  reports  continue  to 
come  in  regarding  the  alleged  depredations 
committed  by  these  black  troops  upon  Ger- 
man women.  The  testimony  of  men  like  E. 
D.  Morel  and  M.  Jean  Longuet  is  such  as  to 
cause  one  to  presume  that  these  troops  are 
not  entirely  without  fault. 

While  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  does  not 
for  a  minute  seek  to  uphold  any  crime  com- 
mitted by  the  Senegalese,  yet  it  is  strongly 
felt  that  the  furore  in  Europe  today  is  not 
caused  so  much  by  the  crimes  as  it  is  by  the 
color  of  the  skin  of  the  alleged  criminals. 
Certainly  the  most  horrible  examples  given 
in  Mr.  Morel's  pamphlet  The  Horror  on 
the  Rhine  do  not  begin  to  compare  with  the 
charges  made  against  the  Germans  them- 
selves by  the  Belgians  and  the  French  dur« 
ing  the  late  (or  the  present)  war.  In  all 
military  history,  there  has  not  been  a  single 
example  of  occupation  troops  who  were 
blameless  of  such  crimes.  > 

However,  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter  is 
embodied  in  a  letter  to  E.  D.  Morel  from 
Jean  Longuet,  published  in  the  pamphlet 
mentioned  above,  in  which  he  states: 

"  But  beyond  this   [horror   at  the   alleged 


crimes],  our  workingclass  population  realizes 
that  it  is  confronted  with  a  danger  affect- 
ing it  particularly.  Tomorrow  these  Morroc- 
can  and  Senegalese  troops  will  be  employed 
against  French  Labor  and  when  French 
Labor  demands  its  rights.  And  that  is  why, 
I  desire  on  behalf  of  our  friends  of  the 
French  Socialist  party,  to  proclaim  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner  that  your  action  [pro- 
tests by  Englishmen  against  the  French  gov- 
ernment using  the  Senegalese]  can  in  no  way 
be  considered  anti-French." 

The  italics  are  ours.  Thus  it  seems  that 
the  protests  have  their  basis  on  economic 
grounds  and  not  so  much  in  moral  indigna- 
tion. 

Finally,  what  is  perhaps  as  unbaised  a 
statement  as  has  been  published  on  the  whole 
affair  comes  from  Col.  George  Harvey, 
editor  of  Harvey's  Weekly.  Colonel  Harvey 
has  never  been  accused  of  being  an  ardent 
defender  of  the  Negro.  His  ooinion,  there- 
fore, carries  a  great  deal  of  weight.  He 
says,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Weekly: 

"The  Germans  have  asserted  that  there 
have  been  shocking  excesses  by  the  black 
colonial  troops  stationed  by  France  in  the 
occupied  territory.  Women,  it  is  charged, 
have  been  insulted  and  attacked,  and  have 
preferred  death  to  dishonor.  All  this  has 
had  an  alarming  though  familiar  sound.  It 
has  naturally  brought  from  Paris  a  reply, 
which  is  official ;  and  which  asserts  that  not 
only  have  the  numbers  of  French  troops  in 


occupied  Germany  been  exaggerated  but  the 
numbers  of  insults  to  women  have  been 
greatly  overdrawn.  These  instead  of  being 
of  daily  occurrence  have  been  few  and  far 
between.  Complaint  has  been  made  in  only 
thirteen  instances,  and  in  some  of  these  con- 
victions have  not  been  found.  Modern  sol- 
diers are  often  crusaders  in  spirit,  but  not 
all  of  them  are  so  in  fact.  Offenses  by  any 
army  are  bound  to  occur.  There  were  of- 
fenses against  French  women  by  our  troops, 
by  British  troops,  by  the  French  themselves, 
and  by  the  Germans  as  well.  The  figures 
now  offered  by  the  French  government  in 
the  present  case  are  not  high.  In  the  absence 
of  any  figures  from  the  German  government, 
they  may  be  assumed  to  be  correct.  They 
show  that  the  number  of  offenses  against 
German  women  by  French  colonial  troops 
is  no  greater  than  those  against  women  in 
other  areas.  No  more  talk  of  excess  has 
come  since  the  French  reply  was  made." 

For  obvious  reasons,  America's  misman- 
agement of  her  race  problem  is  being  spread 
to  Europe.  This  is  seen  rather  clearly  in  a 
clipping  which  I  have  before  me  taken 
from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  July  17,  a  cable 
despatch   from   Berlin.     It    is   headed: 

"  Noted  American  Beauty  Urges  Germans 
to  Lynch  French  Black  Troops  for  Outrages." 
The  clipping  begins: 

"  Miss  Ray  Beveridge,  American  actress, 
whose  grandfather,  the  late  Gen.  John  L. 
Beveridge,  was  formerly  a  governor  of 
Illinois,  warmly  advocated  the  introduction 
of  '  American  '  lynch  lav?  into  the  Rhineland 
of  Germany  to  end  the  '  outrages '  of  French 
black  troops  against  German  women,  in  a 
speech   here." 

Walter  F.  White. 
[Asst.    Sec'y,    National    Association    for    the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People.] 

New   York. 

THE    DISTRICT    PRISON    SYSTEM 

To  the  Editor:  I  feel  called  upon  to  pro- 
test against  the  article  in  the  Survey  for 
August  16  entitled  The  Prison  System  of  the 
District.  This  is  the  second  time,  since  my 
thirty-days'  imprisonment  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  workhouse  in  1917  for  suffrage 
picketing  that  I  have  found  in  the  Survey 
commendation  of  the  district  penal  institu- 
tions. As  I  do  not  read  the  pacer  regularly 
there  may  have  been  more.  While  I  do  not 
know  what  wonders  may  have  been  worked 
at  Occoquan  since  1917,  I  do  know  that  up 
to  that  time  conditions  were  not  such  as  to 
justify  the  statement  made  in  the  article  that 
"  Congress  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  a 
progress  which  the  context  implies  has  dated 
from  1909. 

Congress  may  be  proud,  but  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  was  and  am  bitterly 
ashamed  of  the  workhouse  as  I  found  it  after 
eight  years  of  this  progress. 

Clean,  well-ventilated  dormitories,  yes. 
Pretty  flowerbeds,  yes.  A  few  other  fea- 
tures designed  to  make  a  favorable  impres- 
sion upon  visiting  committees  walking 
through  the  place;  but  under  the  camouflage 
very  serious  conditions  existed.  I  have  picked 
the  worms  out  of  my  food  in  the  Occuquan 
diningroom;  I  have  seen  the  women-pris- 
oners walking  through  the  mud  with  frag- 
ments of  shoes  tied  to  their  feet  by  rags  they 
picked  up  from  the  sewingroom  floor.  I 
know  the  unsanitary  conditions  under  which 
prisoners  were  kept  in  punishment  cells.  I 
have  seen  the  inadequate  allowance  of  bread 
and  water  carried  to  them  in  those  cells.  I 
know  the  whole  miserable  system  of  lies  and 
tyranny  under  which  the  place  was  run.  And 
I  saw  how  deep  the  roots  of  the  evil  went. 
You  cannot  correct  prison  evils  without  al- 
tering laws  and  court-room  practices,  and  the 
qualifications  for  appointment  to  office  in 
penal  institutions. 
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But  whatever  improvement  is  to  come,  and 
I  certainly  welcome  reform  in  prisons  until 
more  radical  measures  are  possible,  the 
public  conscience  needs  to  be  aroused  in 
order  to  bring  it  about — not  to  be  soothed,  as 
the  article  in  the  current  Survey  tends  to 
sooth  it,  by  telling  of  "  progress,"  ignoring 
great  evils,  giving  spare  to  recommendations 
'which  may  or  may  not  be  put  into  effect, 
and  stating  that  "  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  prison  system  can  be  exhibited  as 
a  model  not  only  for  the  states  but  for  in- 
quiring foreign  countries." 

I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  spend  an- 
other month  at  Occoquan  to  satisfy  myself 
that  such  a  statement  is  justified.  It  is  the 
failure  of  the  writer  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
actual  conditions  there  in  1917  and  earlier 
that  makes  me  doubt  whether  they  have  since 
then  become  so  greatly  different. 

It  was  during  1917  that  a  guard  in  the 
men's  department  of  the  workhouse  met  his 
death  at  the  time  of  the  escape  of  three  pris- 
oners. These  prisoners  were  tried  for 
murder.  Two  were  acquitted  and  the  third, 
who  confessed  his  part  in  the  killing,  re- 
ceived only  a  short  sentence.  The  cruel 
treatment  they  had  received  at  Occoquan  was 
held  to  have  rendered  at  least  one  of  the 
men  unaccountable  for  his  acts,  and  to  have 
justified  the  assault  on  the  guard  which  re- 
sulted in  his  death. 

There  are  in  existence  affidavits  made  by 
workhouse  employes  and  by  prisoners  of  all 
classes,  which  I  have  no  doubt  would  be  put 
-*  the  service  of  the  Survey  if  it  desires, 
testifying  to  occurrences  during  this  era  of 
"  progress,"  of  which  no  member  of  Con- 
gress and  no  citizen  can  be  "  proud." 

For  the  sake  of  the  men  and  women  in  the 
workhouse  and  at  the  Washington  jail,  and 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  public,  I  wish 
the  Survey  would  investigate  the  District 
penal  institutions  since  the  date  at  which  they 
are  considered  to  have  made  such  progress, 
and  would  publish  the  results. 

The  annual  reports  of  these  institutions 
for  1914,  1915,  and  1916  dealt  almost  alto- 
gether with  their  business  aspect,  giving 
pages  to  such  topics  as  the  products  of  the 
brickyard  and  the  dairy,  and  the  purchase  of 
tugs,  with  brief  paragraphs  on  the  human 
problem  presented  by  the  prisoners. 

The  program  presented  by  the  District 
commissioners  in  the  recommendations 
printed  in  the  Survey  apparently  emphasizes 
this  business  aspect.  It  appears  to  be  a 
scheme  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the 
prisoners  rather  than  to  put  as  much  as 
possible  into  them.  An  examination  of  the 
policy  underlying  the  recommendations  may 
possibly  bring  out  much  of  interest. 

Katharine  Fisher. 

Philadelphia. 

[A  number  of  letters  of  similar  protest 
have  been  received  from  other  suffrage  pick- 
ets with  regard  to  the  District  prisons.  These 
and  a  reply  from  Oliver  Hoyem,  who  wrote 
the  article  with  which  they  find  fault,  will 
appear  in  the  Survey  for  October  9. — 
Editor.] 

RUSSIANS  IN  AMERICA 

To  the  Editor:  There  are  today  about 
2,500  Russians  living  in  the  United  States, 
in  sympathy  wifh  the  Soviet  government  that 
is  now  ruling  their  native  land  and  1,500  of 
them  in  New  York  city  alone  are  banded 
together  in  a  "  Society  for  Technical  Aid  to 
Soviet  Russia."  Outside  of  the  metropolis, 
similar  "  technical  aid  societies "  have 
sprung  up  in  various  New  England  manu- 
facturing centers,  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Moline,  111.,  and  Butte, 
Mont. 

As  soon  as  official  trade  relations  between 
this  country  and  Soviet  Russia  will  be  es- 
tablished, all  of  these  people,  if  no  others, 
may   be   counted    upon    to    leave    for   Soviet 
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Russia.  The  Russians  who  have  joined  these 
technical  aid  societies  can  be  roughly  di- 
vided into  two  classes.  First,  there  are  pro- 
fessional men  and  women  and  highly  skilled 
workers  who  feel  that  they  might  be  of 
immediate  use  in  the  work  of  rehabilitating 
Russia's  demoralized  industries.  To  this 
class  belong  all  sorts  of  engineers — civil, 
mechanical,  electrical,  chemical — scientific 
agriculturists,  foresters,  physicians,  dentists, 
nurses,  cost  accountants,  teachers,  skilled 
workers  in  the  garment  trades,  shoe  workers 
and  miners.  Some  of  these  people  are  not 
avowed  Communists  or  Socialists.  All  feel, 
however,  that  Russia  is  in  need  of  their 
technical  skill  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
return  for  the  purpose  of  putting  Russia  on 
its  feet  again. 


In  the  second  category  of  membership  fall 
those  Russians  in  this  country  who  are  either 
unskilled  laborers  or  students  who  have  to 
complete  some  courses  before  they  become 
useful  members  in  Soviet  society.  In  this 
class  might  also  be  included  lawyers 
others  who  are  learning  new  professions. 

The  1,500  members  of  the  New  York  So- 
ciety for  Technical  Aid  are  divided  into 
about  a  dozen  so-called  "  groups."  There  is, 
for  instance,  an  "electrical  group,"  a  "med- 
ical group,"  a  "  commercial  group,"  an 
"  agricultural  group,"  a  "cap  makers'  group," 
a  "  shoe  workers'  group,"  and  a  "tailoring 
workers'  group."  Each  of  these  groups 
elects  its  own  officers  and  discusses  its  own 
own  problems,  as  related  to  the  needs 
of       Russia       at       the       present      moment. 
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Washington 

School 

For  Children 
of  Adequate 
Mental  Capacity 

AT  the  Washington  School 
the  maximum  develop- 
ment of  each  child  is  assured 
through  individual  teaching, 
based  on  a  scientific  analysis 
of  their  physical,  psychologi- 
cal and  intellectual  resources 
and  needs.  Through  practice 
in  social  participation  and  co- 
operation they  are  prepared 
for  leadership. 

The  school  opens  Sept  27.  Both 
boys  and  girls  admitted  to  first 
six  grades,  but  only  girls  ad- 
mitted to  grades  7,  8  and  9.  For 
Particulars  Call  or  Write 

PHILIP  W.   L.   COX,   A.  M.,    Head   Master 

17  EAST  SIXTIETH  STREET 

Telephone  Plaza  4894 


An  expert  Advisory  Com- 
mittee assists  the  Head- 
master and  Trustees  in 
the  development  of  the 
school : 

Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell, 
Director.  Lincoln  School 
Dr.  Henry  Carr  Pearson, 
Principal,  Horace  Mann 
School 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Brlggs. 
Teachers     College,     Co- 
lumbia. 
Prof.    Patty   Smith   Hill, 
Teachers     College,     Co- 
lumbia. 
Dr.  N.  L.  Engelhardt, 
Teachers     College,     Co- 
lumbia. 


THE 

CHILDREN'S 

SCHOOL 

For  boys  and  girls  from  2  to  11  years 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  prepare 
each  child  for  a  complete  life,  both  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  member  of  the  social 
group.  All-day  activities  make  best  use 
of  advantages  of  city  life.  Hot  lunches 
served.  Afternoon  trips  in  connection 
with  school  work.  Athletic  field;  swim- 
ming; large  roof  playground;  carpentry 
shop ;  auditorium  for  music  and  dancing, 
outdoor  nature  study;  art  and  Indian 
craft  work.  Particular  attention  to 
spoken  French  and  Science.  Write  for 
booklet. 

MARGARET  NAUMBURG,  Director 
32-34  W.  68th  Street  New  York  City 


VERNACULAR  and  REVOLUTION 

There  is  ancient  Greek — as  studied  in  the  universities.  There  is  purist  Greek 
— as  used  by  the  newspapers,  publishers,  and  public  speakers  of  modern  Greece; 
different  enough  from  common  speech  to  raise  a  barrier  against  democracy.  And 
there  is  the  vernacular — the  spoken  language  which  the  Venizelos  administration 
is  making  the  printed  language  of  the  school  bpoks  and  government  proclama- 
tions. Through  the  Premier,  Prof.  Aristides  E.  Phoutrides,  Greek  by  birth,  a  nat- 
uralized American  citizen,  an  officer  of  the  American  army  during  the  war,  has 
been  called  to  the  chair  of  Greek  literature  in  the  University  of  Athens,  and  it  is 
he  who  writes  of  the  relation  of  the  vernacular  to  the  progressive  movement  in 
Greece  in  the  SURVEY — 

From  the  FALL  BOOK  NUMBERS  of  the  SURVEY  to  be  published  OCTO- 
BER 2  and  NOVEMBER  27. 

Articles  by  Harold  J.  Laski,  of  the  London  School  of  Economics;  Allen  T.  Burns, 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  Studies  of  Immigration;  Edward  T.  Devine  and 
others. 

Write  for  advertising  rates  for  books,  pamphlets  and  other  publications. 

A  direct  medium  for  reaching  an  unusual  group  of  book  readers  and  book  buyers 

— the  Survey  subscribers. 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York 
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These  groups  are  not  only  based  on 
the  professions  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  for  Technical  Aid,  but  they  also  very 
often  take  into  consideration  the  particular 
industry   in   which   the   member   is   engaged. 

The  reason  behind  this  latter  classification 
by  industries  is  an  interesting  one.  In  Rus- 
sia, industry  on  the  whole  has  not  yet  at- 
tained the  state  of  machine  development 
which  it  has  reached  in  the  United  States. 
A  Russian  does  not  know  what  it  means  to 
wear  a  factory-made  suit  of  clothes  or  a 
factory-made  pair  of  shoes.  Insofar  as  the 
making  of  men's  and  women's  garments, 
hats,  caps  and  shoes  are  concerned,  Russia 
is  still  in  the  pre-capitalistic  epoch.  The 
Soviet  government,  however,  intends  to  trans- 
form these  industries  upon  a  factory  basis, 
and  for  that  reason  will  need  trained  fac- 
tory superintendents  and  skilled  workers 
from  western  Europe  and  America  to  come 
to  Russia  and  lay  the  foundation.  When  the 
first  clothing  factory  will  be  established  in 
Soviet  Russia,  every  sort  of  worker  who  is 
an  essential  factor  in  the  highly  specialized 
process  of  manufacturing  a  suit  of  clothes, 
will  have  to  be  obtained  from  outside  of 
Russia,  since  in  the  latter  country  such  per- 
sons are  a  rarity.  Realizing  this,  the  Society 
for  Technical  Aid  to  Soviet  Russia  is  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  all  the  various  sorts  of 
workers  necessary  in  the  establishment  of  a 
certain  kind  of  factory.  These  are  united 
into  one  group,  so  that  when  they  arrive  in 
Russia  a  factory  may  immediately  be  started, 
with  no  necessary  worker  lacking. 

Russia  is  now  suffering  from  a  lack  of 
agricultural  machine  repair  shops;  it  will 
probably  take  ten  or  twelve  years  before  the 
country  will  have  a  normal,  pre-war  num- 
ber of  locomotive  engines  with  which  to  run 
its  railroads.  There  is  also  a  dearth  of 
medical  supplies  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 
Moreover,  to  make  Russia  immune  to  the 
various  epidemics  which  have  ravaged  the 
country,  a  great  number  of  physicians  and 
sanitary  experts  from  other  countries  will  be 
needed,  even  after  Russia  is  at  peace  with 
the  entire  world. 

In  the  work  of  restoring  Russian 
nealth  and  industry  the  American  so- 
cieties for  technical  aid  can  take  a  great, 
humanitarian  part.  Russians  in  America 
have  to  a  more  or  less  extent  learned  Ameri- 
can ideas  of  industrial  efficiency  and  a  sani- 
tary mode  of  living.  When  they  return  to 
their  country,  they  will  spread,  by  teaching 
and  example,  these  American  superior  meth- 
ods of  work  and  habits  of  persona!  hygiene 
among  their  kinsfolk. 

A  recent  indexing  of  the  membership  in 
the  New  York  Society  for  Technical  Aid 
has  shown  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
membership  is  below  30  years  of  age.  From 
these  statistics  it  is  evident  that  Soviet  Russia 
in  the  near  future  will  regain  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  young,  enterprising  men  and 
women  in  this  country,  who  had  left  Russia 
years  ago.  Many  of  these  people  are  ardent 
idealists  who  declare  that  they  are  willing 
to  do  any  sort  of  work  that  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment will  require  of  them,  so  long  as  that 
work  will  be  found  essential  for  the  well- 
being  of  Russia. 

The  New  York  society  plans  in  the  near 
future  to  establish  a  polytechnic  institute, 
where  Russians  will  be  given  technical  and 
professional  training  previous  to  their  de- 
parture from  this  country.  This  project  calls 
for  the  maintenance  of  curricula  in  engi- 
neering, agriculture,  chemistry,  forestry  and 
various  other  scientific  subjects.  Classes  will, 
for  the  most  part,  be  conducted  in  the  Rus- 
sian language  since  the  majority  of  the 
students  are  more  at  home  in  that  tongue 
than  in  English. 

To  house  this  institute  a  separate  building 
will  naturally  be  required.  An  energetic 
building  fund  campaign  is  being  conducted. 

New  York.  Philip  Rubin. 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

COURSES  IN   SOCIAL  ECONOMICS 

I.  The  first  year's  work  includes  courses  in  Social  Case  Work, 
Community  Problems  and  Organization,  Health  and  Prevent- 
able Disease,  Social  Medicine,  Social  Work  and  Law,  and 
Home  Economics. 
II.  The  second  year's  work  is  more  specialized  and  the  student  is 
given  a  wide  choice  of  subjects  offered  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  University. 

III.  Stress  is  placed  upon  practical  field  experience,  twenty-four 
hours  a  week  being  devoted  to  training  under  professional 
executives  in  organized  social  agencies  of  Baltimore. 

IV.  The  courses  are  designed  to  equip  persons  for  a  variety  of 
positions — case  work,  executive  and  administrative  functions, 
employment  management  and  social  research. 

V.     Graduates  of  reputable  colleges,  after  satisfactory  completion 
.    of  two  years'  study,  are  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts. 

For  circular  of  the  Courses,  address  T.  R.  BALL,  Registrar, 
For  further  information,  address  MISS  THEO  JACOBS,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 


$2.00  for  Health 


A  small  sum  indeed  for  life's  greatest  gift — vigorous 
health.     Yet  only  that  is  the  price  of 

Pyle's  Personal  Hygiene 

— a  book  that  tells  you  how  to  keep  well  by  following 
physiologic  laws.  Good  health  is  your  greatest  asset — 
safeguard  it! 

At  Bookstores  or 


PERSONALS 


W.  B.  SAUNDERS  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 


HUBERT  C.  HERRING 
ft  A    GREAT  religious   leader  was   lost  to 

x\  America  when  Dr.  Hubert  C.  Her- 
ring was  drowned  at  Chilmark  Friday."  So 
spoke  the  Springfield  Republican  and  voiced 
the  sentiments  of  many  papers  both  secular 
and  religious.  Dr.  Herring,  who  was  na- 
tional secretary  of  the  Congregational 
churches  in  the  United  States,  was  drowned 
during  the  last  week  in  July  while  in 
bathing  near  the  Gay  Head  Lighthouse  on 
Martha's  Vineyard.  It  was  on  the  second 
day  of  his  arrival  at  this  resort  whither  he 
had  gone  for  a  period  of  physical  and  mental 
recuperation  after  the  heavy  work  of  carrying 
through  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Council  of  Congregational  Churches.  None 
of  us  who  saw  him  at  this  council  which  was 
so  thoroughly  of  his  own  planning  ever  once 
entertained  the  thought  that  we  were  look- 
ing upon  our  great  Congregational  leader 
for  the  last  time.  He  seemed  so  vigorous 
and  so  capable  of  giving  great  service  for 
many  years  that  we  took  the  service  for 
granted. 

Thirteen  years  ago  Dr.  Herring  came  to  a 
newly  created  official  position  in  the  Congre- 


gational Church.  It  was  a  difficult  task  as- 
signed to  him.  Congregationalists  were  all 
uncertain  as  to  whether  so  much  of  over- 
head machinery  as  the  new  office  of  general 
secretaryship  represented^  would  be  a  curse 
or  a  blessing.  The  denomination  would  be 
unanimous  in  voting  the  experiment  a  suc- 
cess and  would  with  equal  unanimity  give 
to  Dr.  Herring  the  credit  for  making  it  so. 
Dr.  Herring  was  a  successful  ecclesiastical 
leader,  partly  because  he  had  so  little  ecclesi- 
asticism.  The  human  and  the  Christian 
qualities  were  always  so  evident  that  one  for- 
got the  religious  party  which  he  served  and 
thought  of  the  cause  for  which  the  party  ex- 
isted. 

In  no  field  was  Dr.  Herring's  leadership 
more  certain  and  unerring  than  in  the  field 
of  social  Christianity.  In  his  message  to  the 
last  National  Council,  he  said: 

"The  social  Gospel  saturates  the  Congre- 
gational air.  Willing  or  unwilling,  we  are 
dwellers  in  its  domain.  For  most  of  us  it  is 
a  theme  for  rejoicing.  We  have  come  to 
see  that  there  never  was  a  more  meaningless 
distinction  than  that  which  once  was  made 
between  the  individual  and  the  social  gos- 
pel.   There  is  only  one.    The  sole  question  is 
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United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency   Fleet    Corporation 


Hog  Island  Ship  Yard 
For  Sale 

The  Yard  Is  Near  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sealed  bids  will  be  received  up  to  Oc- 
tober 30,  1920,  10  A.  M.,  In  office  of  the 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  Supply  and  Sales  Division, 
Sixth  and  B  Streets  S.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  then  opened  in  the  office  of 
the  Board  in  the  presence  of  the  CHAIR- 
MAN. 

HOG  ISLAND  HAS 

an  area  of  946  acres,  water  frontage  of 
two  miles,  27  warehouses,  approximately 
86  miles  railroad  tracks,  21  miles  of 
roads,  50  shipbuilding  ways,  sewerage 
and  drainage,  7  steamship  piers,  adminis- 
tration, record  and  telephone  buildings, 
shop  buildings,  power,  air,  electric,  steam, 
water  and  oil  lines,  classification  yards 
and  fire   protection. 

The  wooden  warehouses  are  equipped 
with  brick  fire  walls  every  80  feet  and 
fire    protection. 

There  are  60  ways — 40  wood,  10  con- 
crete— each  equipped  with  fixed  stiff-leg 
derricks. 

Detailed  inventory,  blueprints,  photo- 
graphs and  other  data  have  been  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  Supply 
and  Sales  Division,  6th  and  B  streets 
S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  may  be 
seen  by  prospective  bidders  during  busi- 
ness hours.  Permits  for  inspection  of  the 
yard  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

Bids  mast  be  submitted  in  duplicate  on 
standard  proposal  forms,  made  in  the 
manner  designated  therein  and  inclosed 
in  sealed  envelope  marked  "Proposal  No. 
2007,  not  to  be  opened  until  October  30, 
1920." 

Bids  must  be  accompanied  by  certified 
check,  made  payable  to  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corpor- 
ation for  $1,000,000. 

This  amount  will  be  applied  upon  the 
purchase  price  to  be  paid  by  the  success- 
ful bidder,  but  in  the  event  that  such 
bidder  fails  to  consummate  the  contract 
of  purchase  the  deposit  will  be  forfeited 
to  the  corporation.  The  balance  of  the 
purchase  price  is  to  be  paid  within  a 
reasonable  period,  not  exceeding  in  any 
case  five  years  from  date  of  sale. 

Title  to  the  property  will  remain  in  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  until  full  purchase 
price  has  been  paid. 

The  Corporation  reserves  the  right  to 
reject  any  or  all  bids. 

United  States  Shipping  Board 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 

W.  S.  BENSON,  President 


whether  that  one  gospel  shall  be  given  its 
legitimate  expression  until  it  covers  as  it  was 
meant  to  do  all  life  and  life's  relations." 

Many  do  not  know  that  the  question  of  the 
publication  of  the  Interchurch  report  on  the 
steel  industry  came  up  to  the  small  committee 
of  which  Dr.  Herring  was  chairman  for  final 
judgment  and  that  it  was  this  committee 
which  finally  gave  it  to  the  public. 

Arthur  E.  Holt. 

ALICE  HIGGINS  LOTHROP 

IN  the  death  of  Alice  Higgins  Lothrop  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Boston  has  suf- 
fered an  irreparable  loss.  Mrs.  Lothrop  was 
an  admirable  district  secretary  from  1900- 
1903.  She  then  became  general  secretary 
or  executive  head  of  the  society  and  served 
until  her  marriage  in  1913.  Not  only  did  the 
society  grow  greatly  in  usefulness  under  her 


leadership  but  Mrs.  Lothrop  became  a  na- 
tional figure  in  social  service  work.  She  was 
instrumental  in  forming  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work. 
After  the  earthquake  and  conflagration  at  San 
Francisco  she  hastened  to  that  city  and  to  her 
should  be  credited  in  large  measure  the  or- 
ganization of  the  relief  work  which  became 
a  model  after  similar  disasters.  Chelsea  and 
Salem  she  helped  when  they  were  afflicted 
and  the  prompt  dispatch  of  American  Red 
Cross  workers  to  Halifax  after  the  explosion 
there  was  due  entirely  to  her.  During  her 
last  years  she  gave  unlimited  service  to  the 
American  Red  Cross,  in  which  work  she 
showed  extraordinary  ability. 

Mrs.  Lothrop  was  an  expert  not  only  in  so- 
cial work  but  in  handling  difficult  situations 
and  all  kinds  of  people.  Many  an  antagonis- 
tic person  or  group  of  persons  was  won  over 
to  her  way  of  thinking  by  her  tact,  intelli- 
gence and  singleness  of  purpose.  Her  mind 
was  extraordinarily  constructive  and  re- 
sourceful. She  was  an  accomplished  public 
speaker.  Whenever  an  exigency  arose  she 
was  quick  to  see  what  was  needed  and  to  dis- 
cover how  to  attain  it.  She  was  a  natural 
leader  and  her  judgment  was  almost  un- 
erring. 

She  was  always  serving,  always  solving 
hard  problems.  Wherever  courage  and 
character  were  most  needed  there  she  was 
and  there  she  deserved  to  be,  for  none  could 
surpass  her  in  ability  to  achieve.  She  will 
be  sorely  missed  among  social  workers  in  this 
community  where  she  was  the  standard  by 
whom  all  were  measured. 

Humanity  owes  Mrs.  Lothrop  a  great  debt. 
Her  nation,  state  and  city  owe  her  a  great 
debt.  And  many  a  friendless  individual 
owes  her  a  great  debt.  John  F.  Moors. 


TWO  of  the  outstanding  laymen  in  the  field 
of  medical  social  service  have  been  Michael 
M.  Davis  and  Frank  E.  Wing.  The  Boston 
Dispensary  is  fortunate  in  securing  Mr.  Wing 
as  successor  to  Mr.  Davis,  who,  after  a  period 
of  years  in  which  he  has  modernized  this 
long-time  Boston  agency,  comes  to  New  York 
to  supervise  experimental  dispensary  work 
under  the  Hospital  Association.  Mr.  Wing's 
equipment  has  been  various — that  of  a  stu- 
dent at  Wesleyan  under  Professor  Atwater; 
of  an  agent  of  the  joint  application  bureau  in 
New  York  dealing  with  homeless  men;  of 
head  master  in  science  at  Allegheny  Prepara- 
tory School ;  of  associate  director  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Seminary  (where  he  carried  out 
an  intensive  study  of  the  household  cost  of 
endemic  typhoid  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Typhoid  Fever  Commission)  ;  of  director  of 
the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute,  and  super- 
intendent of  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Hos- 
pital and  its  dispensary  and  nursing  service. 
Mr.  Wing  was  a  captain  with  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  France  during  the  war,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis  and 
the  Rockefeller  Commission.  He  goes  to  Bos- 
ton from  the  Social  Welfare  League,'  former- 
ly the  United  Charities  of  Rochester. 

PROF.  MARION  KELLY  McKAY,  for  the 
past  three  years  professor  of  Economics  in 
New  Hampshire  College,  Durham,  N.  H.,  has 
been  appointed  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  for  the  new  aca- 
demic year  and  will  become  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Economics  in  the  School  of  Eco- 
nomics of  that  university.  Dr.  McKay  is  a 
specialist  of  public  finance  and  taxation. 


TO  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Pearce  Bailey,  Alice  D.  Menken  of  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women. 
Mrs.  Menken  has  for  a  period  of  years  been 
identified  with  correctional  work  in  the  New 
York  courts  and  institutions  dealing  with  de- 
linquent girls  and  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  Inwood  House,  the  Florence  Crittenden 
League  and  the  Committee  of  Fourteen. 


HENRIETTA  O.  BARNETT,  wife  of  the 
late  Canon  Barnett,  founder  of  Toynbee 
Hall,  is  to  visit  the  United  States  this  fall 
and  will  be  the  guest  of  the  local  federation 
of  settlements  which  will  entertain  her  and 
have  general  charge  of  her  movements.  She 
will  be  a  speaker  at  the  tenth  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments which  meets  September  24-26  in  the 
Roycroft  Inn,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Bar- 
nett is  manager  of  the  interesting  Hamp- 
stead  Heath  Cooperative  House  develop- 
ment. 


JAMES  WELDON  JOHNSON  has  recently 
been  appointed  acting  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  to  succeed  John  R.  Shillady. 
Since  1916,  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  associated 
with  the  organization  as  field  secretary  and 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  its  growth. 


THE  minister  of  education  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  has  approved  a  grant  of  a  trav- 
elling scholarship  of  £150  to  Mrs.  A.  McMur- 
ray,  organizing  secretary,  Child  Welfare 
Conference  of  the  union,  who  will  leave 
Africa  in  November  and  will  visit  the  United 
States  as  well  as  England,  Scotland  and  Can- 
ada, with  a  view  to  acquainting  herself  with 
methods  used  in  Child  Welfare  work  here. 
Mrs.  McMurray  was  formerly  on  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  Speaker,  now  the  London 
Nation. 


HENRY  F.  BURT  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed executive  director  of  Community  Ser- 
vice in  Washington.  Mr.  Burt  was,  during 
the  war,  director  of  law  enforcement  on  the 
Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities  in 
the  northern  central  states  and  since  then  has 
been  community  organizer  of  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service  in  Minneapolis  and  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 


EMIL  FRANKEL,  until  recently  special 
agent  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  has  accepted  the  position  of  secretary 
of  the  Baltimore  Federation  of  Clothing 
Manufacturers,  and  is  also  assuming  the  du- 
ties of  director  of  the  research  bureau  con- 
ducted by  the  federation. 


RABBI  EMMANUEL  STERNHEIM  has 
left  the  pulpit  permanently  in  order  to  de- 
vote his  entire  time  to  lecture  work.  Dr. 
Sternheim  has  been  active  in  sociological  and 
civic  movements  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  where 
he  was  pastor  at  the  Mt.  Sinai  temple.  At 
present  Dr.  Sternheim  is  a  resident  at  Hull 
House,  Chicago. 


GEORGE  D.  EATON,  field  officer  of  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  will  launch  a  campaign  in  Novem- 
ber to  secure  state  legislation  in  Iowa  for 
preventing  the  occurrence  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  the  disease  affecting  the  eyes  of 
new-born.  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
Missouri,  South  Dakota  and  Indiana  are  also 
making  efforts  to  secure  or  improve  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject. 

AN  important  conference  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Correlation  of 
National  Social  Agencies  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Information  Bureau  has  been  called 
for  Friday,  October  1,  at  the  New  Willard 
Hotel,  Washington.  The  conference  will 
offer  an  opportunity  to  all  national  social 
agencies  to  discuss  their  programs  for  the 
coming  year  and  for  an  exchange  of  views 
on  national  organization.  Newton  D.  Baker, 
Secretary  of  War,  and  Dr.  George  E.  Vin- 
cent, president  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
will  be  the  speakers,  both  of  whom  will  have 
as  their  subject  Coordination.  Mr.  Baker 
will  develop  the  subject  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  agencies  and  Dr.  Vincent  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public. 
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CALENDAR    OF 
CONFERENCES 


Items  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach  the 
Survey  before  October  9. 

Alcoholism,  InternVnal  Congress  Acainst. 

'Washington,     September     21-27.       W.     L. 

Harris,  Columbia  Bank  bldg.,  Pittsburgh. 

Charities  and  Corrections,  New  York  State 
Conference  of.  Buffalo,  November  9-11. 
Richard  W.  Wallace,  Room  431,  The  Cap- 
itol, Albany. 

Child  Hygiene  Association,  American.  St. 
Louis,  October  11-13.  Gertrude  B.  Knipp, 
1211   Cathedral  st.,  Baltimore. 

City  Managers'  Association.  Cincinnati, 
November  15-17.  Harrison  G.  Otis,  812 
Tribune  bldg.,  New  York. 

Civics  Association,  American.  Amherst, 
Mass.,  October  13-15.  E.  E.  Marshall, 
Union  Trust  bldg.,  Washington. 

Country  Life  Association,  American. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  October  16-19.  Kenyon 
L.  Butterfield,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  Institute 
of.  Indianapolis,  September  16-18.  Judge 
Hugo  Pam,  Superior  Court,  Chicago. 

Dietetic  Association,  American.  New  York, 
October  22-26.  E.  M.  Geraghty,  New 
Haven  Hospital,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hospital  Association,  American.  Montreal, 
October  4-8.  Dr.  A.  R.  Warner,  407  Len- 
nox bldg.,  Cleveland. 

Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Commis- 
sions, International  Association  of.  San 
Francisco,  September  20-24.  Royal  Meeker, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Washington. 

Industrial  Engineers,  Society  of.  Pitts- 
burgh, November  10-12.  George  C.  Dent, 
327  So.  La  Salle  st.,  Chicago. 

Municipal  Improvements,  American  Society 
of.  St.  Louis,  October,  1st  week.  Charles 
Carroll  Brown,  404  Lincoln  ave.,  Valpa- 
raiso, Ind. 

Municipalities,  League  of  Kansas.  Mc- 
Pherson,  Kans.,  October  13-15.  Albert  A. 
Long,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

Occupation  Therapy,  National  Society  for 
Promotion  of.  Philadelphia,  Sept.  13-14. 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Clarke  Slagle,  10  East  39th 
st.,  New  York. 

Prison  Association,  American.  Columbus, 
Ohio,  October  14-19.  H.  H.  Shirer,  209 
So.  High  st.,  Columbus. 

Public  Employment  Offices,  American  As- 
sociation of.  Ottawa,  Canada,  September 
20-22.  Richard  A.  Flynn,  112  West  46th 
st.,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Association,  American.  San 
Francisco,  September  13-17.  A.  W.  He- 
drick,  169  Massachusetts  ave.,  Boston. 

Safety  Council,  National.  Milwaukee, 
September  27-October  1.  Sidney  J.  Wil- 
liams, 168  No.  Michigan  ave.,  Chicago. 

Settlements,  National  Federation  of.  East 
Aurora,  N.  Y.,  September  24-26.  Albert  J. 
Kennedy,  20  Union  sq.,  Boston. 

Social  Welfare,  Maine  State  Conference 
of.  Augusta,  October  7-8.  Dr.  Gertrude 
E.  Hall,  State  House,  Augusta. 

Surgeons,  American  Association  of  Rail- 
way. Chicago,  October.  Dr.  Louis  J. 
Mitchell,  29  East  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

Tuberculosis,  Canadian  Association  for 
the  Prevention  of.  Ottawa,  Canada, 
October  9.  Dr.  George  D.  Porter,  102 
Bank,  Ottawa. 

Urban  League,  National.  Joint  Confer- 
ence with  Negro  Industrial  Welfare  Work- 
ers. Newark,  October  20-23.  Eugene 
Kinckle  Jones,  127  East  23d  St.,  New  York. 

Women,  Council  of  Jewish.  Nashville, 
October  16-23.  Mrs.  Leo  Herz,  45  Sheldon 
Terrace,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

World's  Sunday  School  Association.  To- 
kyo, October.  Frank  L.  Brown,  216  Met- 
ropolitan Tower,  New  York. 


A  new  book  that  pre- 
sents the  fundamental 
principles  of  industrial 
relations  and  outlines 
the  steps  in  their  prac- 
tical application. 


SENT 
ON  APPROVAL 

NO  MONEY 
DOWN 


Here  is  a  book  which,  while  it  does  not  attempt  any  final- 
ity and  does  not  pretend  to  offer  "  cure-alls,"  presents  the 
principles  and  the  best  prevailing  practice  in  the  admin- 
istration of  human  relations  in  industry. 

TEAD    AND 
METCALF'S 

PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 

ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 

By  ORDWAY  TEAD 

and 

HENRY  C.  METCALF 

Members  of  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research 
520  pages,  6  x  9,  $5.00  net,  postpaid 

This  book  shows  what  plants — big  and  small — throughout  the 
country  are  doing  to  solve  the  problems  of  employment  administra- 
tion. It  covers  employment,  health  and  safety,  training,  joint  rela- 
tions, etc.  It  gives  special  attention  to  the  relation  of  human  prob- 
lems to  production.  Obviously  production  is  affected  by  working 
conditions,  the  workers'  interest,  standards  as  to  quantity  of  output. 
On  working  conditions  this  book  outlines  the  program  that  progres- 
sive plants  have  found  worth  while.  It  tells  in  detail  of  methods  in 
use  to  arouse  the  workers'  interest.  It  indicates  a  new  and  as  yet 
little  tried  method  for  securing  the  workers'  co-operation  in  fixing 
standards  of  daily  or  weekly  output.  It  is  the  first  concrete,  con- 
structive book  on  personnel  administration. 


Examine  it  for  10  days- 
See  the  coupon 


FREE 


FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  CO,  INC. 

239  West  39th  Street,  New  York 

Tou  may  send  me  on  approval  for  10  days'  examination  a  copy  of  Tead  &  Metcalf's 
PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION,  $5.00  net,  postpaid.  I  agree  to  return  the  book, 
postpaid,  in  10  days  or  to  remit  for  It. 

Name    ■ 

Address    

Official  Position   

Name  of  Company * 

(Books  sent  on  approval  to  retail  customers  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  »nly) 

Sur-9-18-20 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


tWB   AMERICAN    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION    Is 

•  professional  organization  of  four  thousand 
members.  Following  Its  war  work  it  Is  enter- 
Ins  upon  a  peacetime  program  known  as  the 
"  Books  for  Everybody  "  movement  for  which 
It  is  making  an  appeal  for  a  two  million  dollar 
fund.  It  Is  rendering  library  service  to  the 
Merchant  Marine,  Coast  Guard  and  Lighthouses 
and  plana  to  promote  libraries  for  the  sixty 
million  people  now  wholly  or  practically  wlth- 
out  libraries;  to  help  business  concerns  and 
factories  to  establish  libraries  In  their  plants; 
to  promote  the  use  of  good  books  on  American 
Ideals  and  traditions. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPI- 
TAL SOCIAL  WORKERS — Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon, 
pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss 
Ruth  V.  Emerson,  sec'y;  National  Headquarters, 
American  Red  Cross.  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ization to  promote  development  of  social  work 
In  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting 
with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION — Elwood  Street,  Secretary, 
1105  Starks  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.,  furnishes 
Information  and  advises  on  establishment  and 
development  of  community  councils,  councils  of 
social  agencies,  and  financial  and  social  federa- 
tions. Exchanges  material  and  Information 
among  Its  members.  Trains  executives  for 
community    organization. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB  LABOR 
LEGISLATION — John  B.  Andrews,  aec'y;  111 
B.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  Industrial  safety  and  health;  work- 
men's compensation,  health  Insurance;  one 
day's  rest  In  seven,  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STCDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— 
Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  exec.  Sec'y;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
Infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nurs- 
ing; Infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  ?re-echool  age  and  school  age. 
AMERICAN  CITS  BUREAU— An  Agency  for 
organizing  and  strengthening  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and 
commercial  organizations;  and  for  training 
men  In  the  profession  of  community  leadership. 
Address  our  nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
121  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— Miss  Lenna  F.  Cooper,  Sec'y,  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home, 
schools.  Institutions  and  community.  Pub- 
lishers Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
Sec'y;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phlla.  Leaflets  free. 
P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  80c.  a  year.  Membership 
(entitles  to  Review  and  other  publications),  $1. 
THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—106  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For  the 
conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education.  In- 
formation and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dlr. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Frank  J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y; 
IB  W.  46th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatmeut  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
•n  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $6. 
CANADIAN  CONFERENCE  ON  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE— President  J.  Howard  Falk ;  General 
Secretary,  F.  N.  Stapleford.  189  Church  Street, 
Toronto.  Next  meeting,  Montreal,  September, 
1921.  Annual  fee  $1.00.  A  yearly  meeting  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  public  welfare.  Com- 
mittees on  Health,  The  Family,  Immigration, 
Housing,  Industrial  Relations,  Recreation. 
CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Dr.  L. 
Bmmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean, 
Director.  To  arouse  public  Interest  In  the 
health  of  school  children;  to  encourage  the 
systematic  teaching  of  health  In  the  schools; 
to  develop  new  methods  of  Interesting  children 
In  the  forming  o'  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public 
health  workers  and  health  literature  for  chil- 
dren; to  advise  In  organization  of  local  child 
health    programme 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)  — 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  fork.  Organized  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1914,  to  conserve  the  values  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  to  help  people  of  all 
communities  employ  their  leisure  time  to  their 
best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
kelDS  In  organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the 
program  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will,  if  de- 
■lred,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity Itself,  through  the  community  commit- 
tee representative  of  community  Interests,  de- 
termines policies  and  assumes  complete  control 
•f  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lea,  pres.;  H.  S. 
Braucher,   sec'y. 


EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human 
"nberltances,  hereditary  Inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.      Literature    free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA — Constituted  by  II 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  8. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y;  106  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission   on   the   Church   and   Social   Serv- 
ice;    Rev.     Worth    M.     Tippy,     exec,    aec'y; 
Rev.     F.     Ernest    Johnson,     research    sec'y; 
Miss  Inez  Cavert,   ass't   research   sec'y. 
Commission     on     International     Justice     and 

Goodwill;    Rev.    Henry   A.    Atkinson,   sec'y. 
Commission     on     Church     and     Country     Life; 
Rev.    Edmund    de    S.    Brunner,    exec,    sec'y; 
Rev.    C.    O.    Gill,   field  sec'y. 
Commission    on    Relations    with    France    and 
Belgium,    uniting    American    religious    agen- 
cies   for    the    relief    and    reconstruction    of 
the    Protestant    forces    of    France    and    Bel- 
glum.      Chairman,    Rev.    Arthur    J.    Brown, 
106  East  22nd   Street.  New  York. 
HAMPTON    IN8TITUTE—  J.     E.     Gregg,    princi- 
pal;   G.    P.    Phenlx,    vlce-pres. ;    F.    H.    Rogers, 
treas. ;    W.     H.    Scoville,    sec'y;     Hampton,    Va. 
Trains     Indian    and    Negro    youth.      Neither    a 
State     nor     a    Government    school.       Free    Illus- 
trated   literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensobn, 
cbm.  Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  ad- 
vises, guides.  International  system  of  safe- 
guarding. Conducts  National  Americanization 
program. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DIS- 
ABLED MEN — John  Culbert  Farles,  dlr.,  101 
East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  Indus- 
trial training  classes  and  employment  bureau; 
makes  artificial  limbs  and  appliances;  publishes 
literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped;  gives 
advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  persons  and  cooperates  with  other 
social  agencies  In  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man 
"  back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  Secretary,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  Intelli- 
gent Interest  In  Socialism  among  college  men 
and  women.  Annual  membership  $3,  $6,  and 
$26;  Includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review." 
Special    rates   for   students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE! — Moor- 
fleld  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Sblllady,  sec'y;  71 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  Information  regarding  race 
problems,  'ynchlngs,  etc.  Membership  90,000 
with  314  branches.  Membership.  $1  upward 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS 
AID  SOCIETIES — Gilbert  Colgate,  pres.;  Rush 
Taggart,  treas. ;  Virgil  V.  Johnson,  sec'y. ;  26 
West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  social 
agencies  working  to  guide  and  protect  travelers, 
especially  women  and  girls.  Non-sectarian. 
NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physi- 
cal, social.  Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  In- 
terests of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town 
and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  edu- 
cation; camps;  restrooms,  room  registries, 
boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study; 
secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  over- 
seas   work. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22d  St.,  New 
York,  36  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural Investigations;  legislation;  studies  of 
administration;  education;  delinquency;  health; 
recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes  quar- 
terly, "  The  American  Child."  Photographs, 
slides    and    exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION, 
ENO. — Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  ex- 
hibit material  which  visualises  the  principles 
and  conditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  In  community,  city  or  state-wide 
service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  cam- 
paigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  MENTAL 
HYGIENE — Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dlr.;  Associate  Medi- 
cal Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and 
Dr.  \.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y; 
60  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders, 
feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  Inebriety,  criminol- 
ogy, war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  "Mental  Hygiene";  quar. ;  $2  a  year. 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 
managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  'Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  Informa- 
tion,' exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at   cost.      Includes   New   York   State   Commlttaa. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood   life 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
— Allen  T.  Burns,  pres.,  New  York;  W.  H. 
Parker,  gen.  aec'y,  116  Plymouth  Court,  Chi- 
cago. General  organization  to  discuss  prin- 
ciples of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  effi- 
ciency of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  an- 
nual meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership  $1.  48th 
annual  meeting  Milwaukee,  June  22-29,  1921. 
Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 
Children — J.  Prentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 
Delinquents    and     Correction — Mrs.     Martha    T. 

Falconer,   Philadelphia. 
Health — Dr.    Richard    Bolt,    Baltimore. 
Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.  F.  Beasley, 

Raleigh. 
The   Family — Frances   Taussig,    New   York. 
Industrial      and      Economic      Conditions — Soph- 

onisba   P.   Breckinridge,   Chicago. 
The    Local    Community — Howard    S.    Braucher. 

New    fork. 
Mental    Hygiene— Dr.    Thomas   W.    Salmon,    New 

York. 
Organization   of   Social   Forces — Otto    W.    Davis, 

Minneapolis. 
Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  In  America 

— Grace  Abbott,  Chicago. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 
— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y.  Address  130  Bast 
59th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  club;  recreation  anal 
educational  work  In  non-sectarian  self-govern- 
ing groups  aiming  toward  complete  self-support. 
Monthly  publication,  "  The  Club  Worker."  f  1 
a    year.     . 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOB  PUBLIC 
HEALTH— NURSING — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique; to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  Infor- 
mation. Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health 
Nurse,"  subscription  Included  In  membership. 
Dues.   $2.00  and   upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGB 
— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22d  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  work- 
ers organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  personnel  (no  fees)  and  to  work  con- 
structively through  members  for  professional 
standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 
— 381  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles  J.  Hatfield. 
M  D.,  Managing  Director.  1.. formation  about 
organization,  education,  Institutions,  nursing 
problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosia 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  Publishers  "  Journal  of  the  Outdoor 
Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  and 
•'  Monthly    Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  ser- 
vice among  Negroes,  L.  Holllngsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.;  127 
East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  cooper- 
ative committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social    workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  64  W. 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago,  111.  Standa 
for  self-government  In  the  work  shop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Offi- 
cial organ.  "  Life  and  Lahor  " 
PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  secy;  1 
Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighbor- 
hood and  community  center  activities  and  ad- 
ministration. Special  attention  given  to  munici- 
pal recreation  problems. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causaa 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 
BUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dlr.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York  Departments; 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Educa- 
tion. Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loana, 
Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Li- 
brary, Southern  Highland  Division.  "  The  pub- 
lications of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  In  practical  and  Inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  Its  work. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request" 
SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Cbllda,  sec'y;  18  West 
9tb  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  bouse  for  Informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  city  manager  plan,  county 
gov't.     Pamphlets  free. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE) — An  Institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  In 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prln. ;  Warren  Logan,  treaa.; 
A.  1*  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
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THE  PROCEEDINGS 

of  the 

at  Hhtternattnnal  fflnnfmttre  of  SInmen  ftygatriansi 

,i  vas  an  epoch-making  conference  at  which  problems  of  vital  mo- 
nen  everywhere  were  presented  and  discussed  by  authorities  of 
.Liiiernational  repute. 

The  addresses,  with  discussion,  have  been  classified  under  the  follow- 
ing general  titles  and  published  in  six  attractive  volumes : 


Volume  I      General  Problems  of  Health       Volume  IV  Moral  Codes  and  Personality 

"        V    Adaptation  of  the  Individual  to  Life 
VI  Conservation  of  Health  of  Women  in 
III  The  Health  of  the  Child  Marriage 


II     Industrial  Health 


To  every  thinking  citizen  these  volumes  will  be  of  interest  and  value. 
To  the  physician,  nurse  and  social  worker  they  are  necessary  equipment  for 
reference  and  study. 

Price  $3-00,  postpaid,  the  set  of  six  volumes 

Bookshops  Everywhere 

or 

THE  WOMANS  PRESS,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 


American  Association  of  Social  Service  Exchanges 

Has  Endorsed  the 

Russell  System  of  Filing 

As  the  Only  System  of  Filing 
Which  Meets  the  Demands  of  Social  Service  Work  by 

FASTEST  FINDING  INDEX  SYSTEM 

ELIMINATING  ALL  DUPLICATE  CARDS 

SECURING  POSITIVE  IDENTIFICATION  OF  EACH  CASE 

MAINTAINING  YOUR  INDEX  AT  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST 

PREVENTING  TWO  AGENCIES  FROM  WORKING  ON  THE  ONE  CASE 

Send  for  Full  Particulars  and  Our  Deferred  Payment  Plan 

BOSTON    INDEX    CARD    COMPANY 

Boston  9,  Mass. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

"  Up  only  ebjftUm  to  Survey  advtrtUementt  it  that  VMMliy  they  trimf  t*»  mamm 
rtplU$."—J.  P.  S.,  Jr.,  Conn.    CMlirm't  At4  MocUty. 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,   including  the  address  or 
box  number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.    Discounts  on  request 
Periodicals,  Current  Pamphlets,  see  opposite  page. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE   SURVEY 


112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


DIETITIANS:  Matrons,  Social  Work- 
ers, Secretaries.  Miss  Richards,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Box  5  East  Side;  Boston,  16 
Jackson  Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays,  11 
to  1. 


WANTED:  A  White  man  to  supervise 
industries  in  southern  school  for  colored 
youth.  Chance  for  advancement.  Address 
3599  Survey. 


WANTED  by  a  large  case  working 
agency,  trained  nurse,  with  practical  expe- 
rience in  Tuberculosis,  and  a  knowledge  of 
Jewish  dietetics  for  intensive  health  work 
with  Tubercular  families.  Position  open 
October  1st.  Renumeration  commensurate 
with  qualifications.    3639  Survey. 


WANTED:  Trained  nurse  to  act  as 
superintendent  of  small  Shelter  for  Jewish 
Children.  State  salary  and  experience. 
3641  Survey. 


WANTED  by  United  Hebrew  Charities 
of  New  York  man  as  assistant  in  self-sup- 
port department.  Apply  in  writing,  state 
age,  experience  and  salary.    3638  Survey. 


WANTED:  Trained  nurse  for  resident 
position  with  Jewish  Child  Caring  Agency, 
in  large  Eastern  city.    3642  Survey. 


WANTED:  Worker,  Jewish,  to  develop 
social  work  in  a  small  Neighborhood  House 
in  Minneapolis.  Salary  $100.  Give  refer- 
ences and  experience.    3634  Survey. 


POSITION  as  resident  worker  is  open 
to  a  Jewish  woman  who  has  had  experi- 
ence in  social  work,  and  knows  the  prob- 
lems in  the  supervision  of  housing  young 
women.    3632  Survey. 


WANTED:  At  the  Maryland  Training 
School  for  Boys,  man  and  wife  under  fifty 
without  children  as  cottage  officers  to  take 
charge  of  a  family  of  boys.  Must  be  good 
disciplinarians  and  wife  a  good  house- 
keeper, both  fond  of  boys  and  not  afraid 
of  work.  Must  reside  on  the  place.  Salary 
$900  to  $1200  per  year,  with  board,  room 
and  laundry  furnished.  All  modern  con- 
veniences. Ideal  location,  congenial  sur- 
roundings and  associates.  Two  weeks' 
vacation  with  pay  each  year,  three  days  off 
each  month.  Only  high  type  people  of  edu- 
cation and  refinement  considered.  For  fur- 
ther information  write  Superintendent, 
Loch  Raven,  Maryland. 


WANTED :  Trained  social  worker  as 
general  secretary  for  well  organized  Com- 
munity Work.  Address  Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Mc- 
Dowell, Danville,  Ky. 


WANTED :  A  man  and  his  wife  to  take 
charge  of  a  cottage  of  boys  in  a  Community 
for  children.    3635  Survey. 


PRINTERS  —  ATTENTION :  Wanted 
at  the  Maryland  State  Training  School  for 
Boys  at  Loch  Raven,  Md.,  an  all  round 
instructor  in  printing,  married,  without  chil- 
dren, must  reside  on  the  place,  man  to  act 
as  cottage  master,  wife  as  matron.  Only 
high  type  people  considered.  Permanent 
position  with  fair  salary  and  congenial  sur- 
roundings. Board,  room  and  laundry  fur- 
nished.   Apply  to  Superintendent. 


MAN  as  superintendent  of  large  general 
hospital  in  New  York  City ;  efficient,  tactful, 
executive,  one  with  experience  preferred. 
Excellent  salary  with  full  maintenance  free 
for  family.  Box  118,  209  Cable  Building, 
New  York. 


WANTED :  Capable  executive,  man  or 
woman,  as  head  of  case  work  organization 
in  city  that  numbers  about  60,000  Jews. 
Write  in  full  to  3631  Survey. 


WANTED:  Intelligent  woman  to  take 
care  of  small  orphan  asylum.  Experience 
required.  Address  Mr.  Risirky,  1193  North 
Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


TUTOR  WANTED 

WANTED :  A  tutor  for  a  boy  13  years 
of  age  who  has  a  bright  mind  but  hands 
and  feet  are  paralyzed.  Christian  Scientist 
preferred,  but  not  necessary.  Give  refer- 
ences and  salary  required  in  first  letter. 
Address  Mrs.  T.  A.  Sowell,  Hammond, 
La.    Box  173. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


COLLEGE,  educated  man,  age  30,  expe- 
rienced in  social  work,  athletic  and  capable 
of  coaching  athletics  or  instructing  in  mili- 
tary training  (was  an  infantry  Captain), 
fond  of  young  people  and  has  handled  adults 
in  numbers,  having  also  practical  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  agriculture,  desires  to 
better  present  position  wherein  no  further 
advancement  is  possible.  Will  furnish  de- 
tails and  references  upon  request.  3636 
Survey. 


VAX 
n 

ini! 

outside  city     3' 

WANTED:  1 
four  years'  ex; 
York  City  pi 

YOUNG 
secretary 
perience  reliei 

Ige  of  FrenoJ 
. 

leaving    time    for    some    university    siuuj 
Box  3621  Survey. 


FINANCIAL  SECRETARY  or  account- 
ant. Graduate  of  Cornell  and  New  Yori 
University,  Schools  of  Accounts.  At  pres- 
ent public  accountant.     Box  3604   Survey 


POSITION  WANTED  by  nurse  experi- 
enced in  Factory,  Social  Service  and  school 
work.  Miss  Collings,  General  Delivery 
P.  O.,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 


a 


WANTED:  Position  in  Settlement  wi 
Church  connections  as  Housekeeper  ai 
Assistant  to  the  Head  Worker  by  a  woman 
with  nine  years'  experience.  Successful 
with  Women's  Clubs.    3633  Survey. 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER,  trainee 
and  experienced,  desires  executive  positioi 
in  Hospital  or  Clinic.    3630  Survey. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate 
secretarial  training,  desires  position  as  r« 
search  worker  or  as  assistant  to  profei 
sional  man.  Write  129  Columbia  Height! 
Brooklyn,  Apt.  7. 


SOCIAL  WORKER  with  medical  ex 
perience  available  for  resident  position  ir 
Sanatorium  October  first.  Eastern  sectior 
preferred.     Box  3609  Survey. 


WANTED:  An  assistant  employment 
position  or  work  with  the  foreign  born 
Experienced.    3643  Survey. 


TEACHERS  WANTED  for  emergenc. 
vacancies — colleges,  universities,  public  am 
private  schools.    Ernest  Olp,  Steger  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE:  Two  Academic 
teachers,  Music  Teacher,  Supervisor  of 
Recreation.  Salary  $75.00  and  maintenance. 
Apply  M.  B.  Conkling,  Superintendent, 
Girls'  Industrial  School,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma. 


If  in  need  of  workers 

The  Survey 

Classified    Advertising   Service 

will  supply  your  wants 

A  recent  advertiser  writes: 

"In  answer  to  your  Inquiry,  I  am 
glid  to  reply  that  we  had  over 
twenty  letters  In  answer  to  our  ad- 
vertisement In  the  Survey  and  filled 
the  position  most  satisfactorily." 
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PLEASE  DO  NOT  REMOVE 
CARDS  OR  SLIPS  FROM  THIS  POCKET 
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